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PART  I. 


ToB  memory  of  great  men  is  the 
ooblest  inheritance  of  their  country. 
All  other  distinctiona  are  perishable. 
A  feir  centaries  have  covered  the 
most  intellectual  regions  of  the 
world  with  Uie  deepest  barbarism. 
Nationd  Talour»  the  spirit  of  ua* 
tiooal  sacrifice,  the  noble  and  natu- 
ral pride  of  public  supremacy,  all 
that  was  great  in  the  nature,  the 
ambition,  and  the  power  of  a  na- 
tion, is  exchanged  for  debilitj  and 
decaj,  or  survives  but  in  the  form 
of  acme  faint  memorial,  mutilated 
aculptures  round  the  tomb  where 
the  dead  glory  of  the  people  slumb- 
ers. But  the  character  of  her  eminent 
miads  is  unassailable  by  the  process 
that  humiliates  the  strength  and 
dignity  of  the  nation.  Their  ordeal 
is  past;  they  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  fame  is  inevitably 
their  own.  In  passing  to  the  grave, 
they  have  secured  the  honours, 
which  to  all  the  living  must  be  still 
liable  to  the  common  chances 
of  things.  The  qaiion  may  go 
down,  and  be  sutoerged  in  the 
common  tide  of  human  casualty. 
But  their  fame  stands  up,  like  the 
mountain  tops  in  the  deluge,  the 
la«t  retreat  of  the  national  hope  and 
virtne,  the  first  point  from  which 
they  reissue  to  possess  and  restore 
the  land. 

William  Pitt  was  one  of  those  men 
whose  mmd  shaped  his  time.  For- 
tunate for  the  vigour  and  purity  of 
oar  own  Ume,  if  that  mind  were  to 


be  taken  as  the  model  of  living  Bri- 
tish statesmanship.  The  subject  is 
at  this  hour  more  important  than 
over.  The  destinies  of  England  are 
more  and  more  approaching  to  that 
crisis,  in  which  their  good  or  ill 
depends  on  personal  character.  Pitt 
was  formed  to  carry  the  empire 
through  a  convulsion  altogether 
new,  fierce,  and  beyond  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  old  public  wisdom  of 
Europe.  At  this  hour,  the  states- 
man may  be  forming,  on  whom  is  to 
depend  the  pilotage  of  the  empire 
through  a  tempest,  of  which  the 
fury  will  be  equally  beyond  calcu- 
lation, the  trial  more  severe,  and  the 
elements  more  powerful,  wilder, 
and  more  unknown.  Pitt  saw  the 
Continent  with  one  revolution  in  its 
centre,  and  that  revolution  enough 
to  shake  Europe.  The  statesman 
who  is  yet  to  succeed  in  the  high 
and  solemn  task  6f  sustaining  the 
name  of  England  through  all  her 
trials,  may  see  every  kingdom  the 
centre  of  a  revolution ;  the  solitary 
Jacobinism  of  France  forgotten  and 
eclipsed  by  a  universal  hostility  to 
throne  and  temple;  popular  passion 
inflamed  into  boundless  frenzy ;  and 
tlie  earth  involved  in  one  reckless 
and  measureless  confusion  of  war, 
conspiracy,  and  infidelity.  To  the 
man  and  his  age,  the  study  of  the  , 
life  of  William  Pitt,  and  of  the  years 
in  which  he  achieved  the  triumph 
of  his  principles,  must  be  the  most 
essential  and  productive  employ- 


William  Pitt. 


[Ja 


ment  of  their  wisdom,  the  most 
Bpeakiog  lesson  to  their  experience, 
and  the  most  assured  and  cheering 
pledge  of  their  ultimate  safety. 
They  will  find  in  his  personal  cha- 
racter the  solid  connexion  of  pri« 
Tate  virtues  with  public  fidelity ;  no 
factitious  and  glaring  professions  of 
impracticable  patriotism ;  no  degra- 
4iQg  tubmiasions  to  the  popular  ery ; 
no  desperate  experiments  on  the 
public  seclirlty,  to  grasp  at  a  sha- 
dowy and  fugitive  power,  and  they 
will  find  the  success  commensurate 
to  iik%  integrity  of  the  principles ; 
public  difficulties  that  seemea  in- 
surmountable, rapidly  overcome; 
disaffection  at  home  converted  into 
emulous  loyalty.  The  broken  sys- 
tem of  Europe  rebuilt  into  one  su- 
perb confederacy;  the  fallen  forti- 
tude of  the  Continent  suddenly  in- 
spirited into  invincible  courage;  the 
revolutionary  idol  which  diraained 
to  be  fed  with  less  than  the  blood  of 
kings,  and  sat  enveloped  with  the 
smoke  of  human  hecatombs,  resist- 
lessly  torn  from  its  altar,  and  cast 
into  its  own  flames ;  an  unexampled 
war,  which  involved  all  Europe, 
and  menaced  the  dissolution  of  every 
lie  of  nadons  and  of  man,  closed  by 
an  unexampled  triumph,  in  which 
all  Europe  shared,  and  which  esta- 
blished a  new  bond  of  friendship 
and  mutual  reliance  among  all  its 
kingdoms. 

The  history  of  Europe  is  imper- 
fectly and  obscurely  written,  if  the 
historian  forgets  to  look  to  Provi- 
dence. But  the  history  of  our  own 
country  forms  one  of  its  finest  illus- 
trations. If  it  had  been  contempla- 
ted by  man  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  that  at  its  close  the 
French  Revolution  should  shake  the 
X^ontinent,  and  that  England  should 
be  the  great  agent  in  the  hand  of 
Providence,  first  to  protect  mankind 
from  the  fatal  supremacy  of  that  re- 
volution, and  next  to  overthrow  and 
extinguish  it  in  the  very  spot  where 
it  first  started  upon  the  human  eye, 
no  measures  of  provbion  could  be 
more  distinctly  and  powerfully  pre- 
paraUve  Uian  the  apparently  simple 
contingencies  of  England  from  the 
end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
peace  of  1762  had  tranquillized  Eu- 
rope, but  it  waa  the  abortive  tran- 
qiuUity  of  a  truce.  War  was  at  an  end 
on  the  Contiii«a$.  Auelrift  bad  b«^ 


baffled  by  Prussia,  but  Prussia  was 
exhausted  by  her  victory.  No  Ger- 
man power  remained,  of  sufficient 
strength,  to  revenge  the  ravages  of 
both.  France  had  lost  armies,  and 
what  she  valued  more,  laurels.  Rus- 
sia, scarcely  recovered  from  domes- 
tic murders,  and  employing  her  re- 
sources in  doubtful  hostilities  with 
the  Ottoman,  WM  scarcely  .recog* 
nised  as  a  European  power.  Eng- 
land, Hushed  with  victory,  had  gain- 
ed all  the  prizes  of  the  war,  an  unli- 
mited territory  in  the  New  World, 
the  French  West  Indies,  a  new  em- 
pire in  the  East,  and  the  unques- 
tioned influence  of  a  power  of  the 
first  order  on  the  European  system. 

The  natural  peril  to  England,  in 
this  condition  of  safety  and  superi- 
ority, would  be,  that  she  might  relax 
the  sinews  of  her  strength  ;  that 
without  an  enemy  to  dread,  she 
might  cease  to  be  warlike;  that  with 
hourly  increasing  opulence,  she  might 
become  surcharged  with  indolent 
voluptuousness ;  and  that  with  a  pe« 
pulation  rapidly  rising  in  the  coo* 
sciousness  of  its  own  influence,  she 
might  be  tossed  about  by  every  gust 
of  republicanism.  All  those  con- 
tingencies would  have  been  formi- 
dable hazards  under  any  condition 
of  the  surrounding  kingdoms.  But 
the  nature  of  the  coming  crisis,  ut- 
terly unascertained  as  It  was  by 
man,  must  have  rendered  the  ha« 
zards  almost  certain  ruin. 

If,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly,  the  angel  of  the  future 
had  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  re- 
vealed to  some  great  English  mind 
the  characteristic  form  and  features  - 
of  the  French  Revolution,  its  uni- 
versal spirit  of  aggression,  its  con- 
version of  tiie  whole  power  of  the 
state  into  war,  its  hatred  of  all  set- 
tled authority,  and  its  universal  ap- 
peal to  the  power  of  the  populace 
at  home  and  abroad ;  what  would  be 
the  qualities  which  such  a  mind 
would  require  to  see,  as  first  and 
most  preoomlnant  in  England,  if 
she  were  finally  to  rescue  herself 
and  redeem  others  firom  the  general 
danger  ?  The  answer  must  be,  that 
she  should  be  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  keep  her  warlike  vigi- 
lance in  activity,  that  she  should  be 
in  some  degree  even  exercieed  in 
WW  during  the  lnterril|  tiwi  die 
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tkenid  be  dlr«etod  to  the  knowledge 
of  tbote  peculiar  reflourcoB  on  which 
•be  must  finellj  rely,  and  be  taught 
the  eepecial  ute  of  that  arm  hj 
wbirh  the  battle  waa  to  be  chieflj 
borne,  that  she  must  feel  the  value 
of  a  financial  syfttem  founded  on  the 
BMMt  accurate  eatlmate  of  her  means, 
that  ahe  ahould  be  taught  the  iafi* 
ttlte  peril  of  auifering  toe  populace 
to  become  the  dictators  ot  her  go* 
remnient;  that  to  put  the  whole 
Bachine  of  public  power  and  virtue 
io  motion,  there  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  affairs  some  individual 
whose  peculiar  talent  lay  in  that 
maBagement  of  the  public  weaJth  so 
smentUl  in  a  lon^,  costly,  and  ex* 
hauatiBg  course  ot  hostilities,  while 
his  unqoeationed  general  ability, 
public  doTOtednese,  and  personal 
utepity,  made  the  nation  look  up 
te  him  with  unbounded  homage,  and 
foUevr  his  counsels  with  deferen. 
tial  obedience.  Another  requisition, 
of  the  highest  moral  value  in  a  oon- 
teBt»  which  was  as  much  of  charac- 
ter ae  of  arms,  waa,  that  on  the 
throoe  ahould  be  seated  a  king, 
whose  manliness,  firmness,  and  reli- 
gioua  prineiple  qualified  him  to  pre* 
side  over  a  nation,  among  whom  the 
last  Tirtues  of  the  earth  were  to  find 
a  shelter,  religion  to  make  its  stand 
agafaMt  athmrn,  loyalty  against  re- 
beilioB,  patriotism  against  treason, 
and  tbe  ancient  and  generoua  cha^ 
racter  of  royal  gOTernment  against 
the  BOTe),  bitter,  and  bloodthirsty 
aelfisfaaess  of  popular  anarchy.  Is 
is  fasciful  to  conceive  these  reqoi- 
sitMHM  ?  No  more  so  than  to  re- 
Bember  thehr  necessity.  The  hie- 
tory  ef  the  rOf  olutlon  a  quarter  of  a 
crBSury  after  ia  lying  open  before 
the  world.  There,  cuided  by  the 
emiiious  light  shed  from  the  lamp 
of  tke  regicide  and  the  assassin,  we 
naay  trace,  line  by  line,  the  precau- 
tioDBry  wisdom  oif  that  siagular  and 
effeetoal  discipline,  by  which  Eng* 
lend  was  vneonsciously  made  ready 
for  dM  most  extraordinary  and  try- 
ing coBteat  that  ever  summoned  a 
natioB  into  the  field  for  the  highest 
intevests  ef  haman  nature. 

The  peace  of  1762  bad  plaeed 
Eagfand  in  the  most  distinguished 
nmiE  which  she  had  evsr  yet  at* 
taiBod.  All  was  national  aupremacy, 
all  was  popular  exultation.  The 
PBbiic  Cielloff  of  her  pt oeailneBce 


was  BO  unquestioned,  that  the  nation 
actually  trembled  at  the  sudden 
overflow  of  prosperity,  and  while 
the  language  of  the  politician  was, 
that  she  must  thenceforth  prepare 
to  meet  the  combined  jealousy  of 
all  nations,  the  philosopher  pro* 
nounced,  that  as  the  wheel  of  change 
was  in  continual  motion,  and  she 
had  now  risen  to  its  summit^  she 
must  thenceforth  make  up  her  reso* 
lution  to  descend. 

But  all  history  seems  written  to 
baffle  the  pride  of  human  prediction. 
From  the  hour  when  her  sword  waa 
laid  by,  the  spirit  of  England  began 
to  be  exercised  in  civil  contests, 
menacing  in  appearance,  but  of  the 
first  importance  to  her  constitutional 
vigour.  The  quarrels  of  Wilkes 
with  the  Government,  the  struggles  of 
rival  leaders  for  the  Cabinet,  utid  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  nation  from 
both  causes,  kept  the  country  in  b 
perpetual  state  of  that  uninjurious 
activity,  which  is  the  finest  school 
for  civil  knowledge.  The  few  rem- 
nants of  ancient  despotism  clinging 
to  the  constitution  were  rent  away 
in  the  contest  i  and  in  the  midst  of 
much  popular  violence,  party  folliea, 
and  national  alarm,  freedom  gained 
at  eyery  advance,  until  every  man  of 
sense  and  honesty  felt  that  not  the 
shadow  of  a  feudul  fetter  remained 
on  the  noble  proportions  of  English 
liberty.  The  discussions  vrith  the 
American  colonies  followed,  and 
they  were  rapidly  exacerbated  into 
war— a  war  which  now  lies  too  deep 
among  the  Crimea  of  the  past  and 

gone  for  us  to  revive  its  memory, 
ut  on  whose  tomb  the  most  lenient 
hand,  if  it  be  the  hand  of  truths  must 
inscribe  popular  profliffacy,  unpro- 
voked rebellion,  and  filial  ingrati- 
tude. But  that  war  was  made  the 
direct  means  of  preparing  England 
for  the  coming  hostilities,  which 
were  to  summon  all  her  force. 
Even  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  war 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  that  sys- 
tem of  foresight  which  turned  all 
casualties  to  the  mat  future  emer- 
gency. It  searcely  occupied  a  frag- 
ment of  tiie  military  force  oS  Eng- 
land. It  largely  occupied  the  naval. 
After  a  long  period  of  necessary  in- 
actimi,  it  compelled  England  to  feel 
that  the  navy  was  her  right  srm ; 
it  disciplined  tiiat  navy,  by  freouent 
encounters,  into  almost  a  security  of 
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future  success;  it  turned  all  the 
triumphs  of  England  in  the  direction 
of  the  navy ;  it  showed  her  that  if 
the  time  were  to  come  when  she 
must  fight  the  battle  of  law  and  li- 
berty against  combined  Europe,  the 
navy  was  her  strength,  and  in  that 
strength  she  might  fight  the  battle. 

When  the  war  ceased,  the  naval 
Tigilance  of  England  was  sustained 
by  the  singular  event  of  a  naval  coa- 
lition in  Europe.  Russia,  rising  in- 
to power  and  jealousy  together, 
Sweden,  almost  her  vassal,  and  Den* 
mark  in  terror  of  both,  confederated, 
in  the  well-known  Armed  Neutrality, 
to  break  down  the  power  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  principle,  that 
"  free  ships  make  free  goods,"  was 
contradictory  to  all  justice,  for  it 
obviously  sanctioned  the  supply  of 
a  British  enemy  by  a  British  ally ; 
involving  at  once  a  contempt  of  all 
diplomatic  obligations,  a  defiance  of 
common  justice,  and  a  burlesque  of 
common  sense.  Holland,  then  the 
base  and  mercenary  trafficker  with 
all  nations,  in  scorn  of  all  treaties, 
was  an  eager  party  to  this  general 
Jew  dealing  with  the  principles  of 
liational  trade;  and  bitterly  and  soon 
she  had  reason  to  repent  her  sub- 
stitution of  swindling  for  honour. 
The  Armed  Neutrality  gave  way  be- 
fore the  firm  countenance  of  the 
English  Cabinet,  and  the  feeling  of 
its  own  treachery.  But  the  effect 
on  England  had  been  produced. 
The  navy  was  found  to  be  the  su- 
preme national  protector;  the  naval 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  sustained  in 
its  unimpaired  vigour,  and  when  the 
true  necessity  was  at  hand,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  found  prepared  in  all 
points,  of  numbers,  discipline,  and 
national  favour,  to  begin  the  con- 
test with  a  superiority  of  physical 
and  moral  force,  which  never  failed 
in  a  single  instance  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

But,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  proposition  complete  in 
every  respec^  England  was  to  be 
taught  a  resistless  lesson  of  the 
dangers  of  popular  supremacy.  The 
riots  of  1780,  unaccountable  in  their 
origin,  and  trivial  in  their  results, 
yet  displayed  the  terrors  of  popular 
passion,  in  a  degree  qualified  to  im- 
press the  nation  for  ever.  England 
saw  with  astonishment  a  multitude 
which  had  assembled  from  motives 


avowedly  religious,  justifiable,  and 
national,  sudi&nly  touched  with  a 
fury  which  flamed  out  into  public 
devastation,  and  whose  limits  no 
man  could  hope  to  define.  Of  all 
the  violences  of  popular  power,  this 
exhibited  the  evil  in  the  most  direct, 
broad,  and  naked  form.  In  other 
instances  there  had  been  a  popular 
leader,  a  cause,  an  oppression,  an 
anarchy  engendering  license  by  its 
h'abits,  some  bold  prejudice  ope- 
rating  on  some  glaring  iniquity  of 
power.  But  the  burning  of  London 
was  due  to  the  simple  will  of  the 
mob,  with  no  leader  but  a  ridiculous 
and  half-witted  religionist,  no  con- 
ceivable oppression,  no  denial  of 
justice,  no  rejected  claim,  nothing 
to  stimulate  the  multitude  to  the 
most  horrible  atrocities,  but  the 
mere  sense  that  it  had  the  means. 
Armed  with  this  sense,  40,000  of  the 
rabble,  not  a  thirtieth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  London,  held  the  capital  in 
alarm  for  three  days  and  nights, 
marched  through  it  like  a  conquer- 
ing army,  plundered  and  burned  at 
their  will,  threw  the  Court  into  ter- 
ror, the  Government  almost  into  dis- 
solution, and  shook  all  but  the  firm- 
ness of  the  brave  and  manly  King. 
The  tumult  died  away,  as  rapidly  as 
it  rose.  But  the  lesson  was  of  in- 
finite value.  It  was  not  forgotten 
when  the  first  gatherings  of  the  Re- 
volutionary clouds  in  France  began 
to  throw  their  shade  on  the  shores  of 
England.  The  sounds  of  the  tempest 
at  a  distance  prepared  the  Steersman 
of  the  British  Ship  for  the  last  ex« 
tremities  of  the  visitation.  The  cla- 
mours of  conspiracy  in  England  were 
instantly  answered  by  the  national 
voice  of  loyalty.  The  speciousness 
of  popular  deliberation,  regenerated 
rights,  and  the  new  age  of  rabble 
legislation,  were  specious  no  longer 
to  the  eye  which  had  seen  the  rights 
of  the  populace  registered  in  the 
flames  of  the  capital.  The  minister 
was  called  on  by  the  national  expe- 
rience to  guard  against  the  bound- 
less calamity  of  a  government  with 
its  throne  in  the  streets,  and  its 
councils  in  the  uproar  of  robbery 
and  massacre.  Jacobinism  protested 
its  innocence  in  vain.  The  names 
of  philosophy  and  philanthropy 
figured  largely  at  the  head  of  .the 
memorial  by  which  France  pleaded 
her    treacherous    and    saDguinory 
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ctuse  before  Europe^  The  English 
minister  was  already  warned,  he 
looked  to  the  body  of  the  document, 
tad  ibowed  that  it  was  a  proclama- 
tion of  democracy  and  treason.  The 
unirersal  answer,  and  the  true  one, 
to  all  the  adrocates  of  rabble  autho* 
riiy  was,—"  the  Riots  of  80."  The 
nttional  feeling,  without  which  the 
highest  activity  of  the  Government 
must  be  ineffectual,  .unhesitatingly 
lustsined  the  wisdom  of  the  minis- 
ter. The  warning  had  been  written 
in  characters  which  were  not  to  be 
dimmed  by  political  sophistry,  nor 
effaced  by  public  folly.  They  had 
oDce  been  characters  of  blood  and 
ashes,  they  were  now  characters  of 
light,  and  while  every  finger  pointed 
to  them  on  the  wall  ot  the  tribu- 
nal where  the  cause  of  revolution 
was  tried  among  us,  no  dexterity 
coold  confuse  the  naUonal  judgment, 
or  avert  the  national  decision. 

The  kingly  character  essential  to 
the  crisis  was  fully  found  in  the 
steadmeaa,  sincerity,  and  public  spi- 
rit of  Geor^  III.  The  ministerial 
in  the  illastrious  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir. 

William  Pitt  was  Uie  second  son 
ofWillUm  first  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  of  Lady  Hester,  only  daughter 
of  Richard  Grenville  and  Countess 
Temple.  His  elder  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  still  lives;  his 
jounger,  James,  died  early,  a  captain 
hi  the  navy.  Of  his  two  sisters,  the 
elder.  Lady  Hester,  was  married  to 
Lord  Hahon  in  1774;  the  second. 
Lady  Harriet,  to  the  Honourable 
Edward  James  Eliot,  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Eliot,  in  1785. 

At  the  age  of  six  years  Mr  Pitt's 
education  began,  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  6.  Wilson;  in  Lord  Chat- 
ham*8  house,  a  tuition  which  conti- 
naed  till  he  was  fourteen ;  but  his  ^ 
health  was  so  feeble,  that  for  nearly 
half  this  period  he  was  unable  to 
receire  any  instruction.  In  1 773  he 
«ras  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
hridge,  his  tutor  still  residing  with 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy 
of  his  health.  But  his  studies  were 
■olelf  dbected  by  Prettyman,  one  of 
the  two  public  tutors,  afterwards 
well  known  as  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. 

There  is  a  natural  interest  in  puv- 
«UBff  the  steps  by  which  a  mind 
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ledge.  On  his  entrance  at  Cam- 
bridge, his  literary  acquisitions  were 
found  to  be  of  unusual  extent  for 
his  age;  he  read  all  Latinity  witb 
ease,  and  could  make  his  way  through 
balf-a- dozen  successive  page/i  of 
Thucydides,  a  renyirkably  idiomatic 
and  condensed  author,  without  any 
peculiar  difiiculty.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  by  Lord  Chatham's 
express  desire,  Thucydides  was  the 
first  book  to  be  put  into  his  hands 
in  college,  followed  by  a  direction 
to  his  tutor  that  he  should  read  Po- 
lybius  with  him.  The  plain  perspi- 
cuity of  the  Greek  tactician's  narra- 
tive might  have  recommended  him 
for  the  formation  of  a  mind  in  which 
clearness  and  accuracy  were  to  be 
prominent  features;  but  when  we 
remember  that  Demosthenes  tran- 
scribed Thucydides  eight  times  as 
the  model  of  an  oratorical  style,  we 
must  believe  that  Chatham  was  pre>- 
paring  the  future  fame  of  his  son  as 
the  great  leader  of  the  British  Senate. 

His  understanding  soon  began  to 
develope  itself.  His  apprehension 
of  bis  studies  was  distinguished  for 
clearness  and  rapidity;  he  became 
an  exact  grammarian,  and  took  de- 
light in  the  philological  niceties  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  He  exhibited 
equal  ability  for  mathematics,  speed- 
ily made  himself  master  of  all  that 
formed  the  usual  course  of  college 
studies,  even  to  the  highest  branches 
of  the  examinations,  ^It,  as  we  are 
told  by  his  tutor,  **  a  great  desire  to 
fathom  still  further  the  depths  of 
pure  mathematics,"  and,  as  bis  con- 
cluding wish  on  leaving  college  for 
the  bar,  expressed  a  hope  "  to  be 
able  to  read  the  Principia  again  with 
him  after  some  summer  circuit." 
Even  in  the  more  advanced  periods 
of  his  eminent  career,  his  reverence 
for  those  studies  had  not  deserted 
him.  He  frequently  declared,  *'  that 
no  portion  of  his  time  had  been  more 
usefully  employed  than  that  which 
had  been  devoted  to  those  studies ; 
not  merely  from  the  new  ideas  and 
actual  knowledge  which  he  had  thus 
acquired,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
improvement  which  his  mind  had 
received  from  the  habit  of  close  at- 
tention and  patient  investigation." 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Locke's 
Essay ;  of  which  he  made  a  complete 
analysis.  But  he  seemed  to  think 
iiaiitir  of  thA  subtleties  of  our  me- 
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twhTriciant  in  general.  The  details 
of  bis  chief  literary  tastes,  given  by 
his  tator,  are  interesting.  He  tells 
us»  that  in  the  alternate  reading  of 
dasslcs  and  mathematics  with  him, 
the  rapidity  of  Pitt's  comprehension 
waa  most  extraordinary,  while  bis 
memory  retained  every  thing  that  it 
liad  ever  received.  His  reading 
waa  extensive.  There  waa  scarce- 
ly a  classical  writer  of  Greek  or  La- 
un  which  he  and  bis  pupil  had  not 
read  together}  Pitt  was  a  nice  ob* 
server  of  their  various  styles,  and 
alive  to  all  their  characteristic  ex- 
cellences. But  he  was  also  capable 
of  close  and  minute  application. 
When  alone  be  would  dwell  for  hours 
upon  some  striking  passage  of  an 
orator  or  historian,  in  marking  their 
manner  of  arranging  a  narrative,  or 
explaining  their  motives  of  action. 
It  waa  a  favourite,  and  must  have 
been  a  most  advantageous,  employ* 
ment  with  him  to  compare  opposite 
speeches  on  the  same  subject;  and 
examine  how  each  speaker  managed 
his  own  side  of  the  question,  and 
obviated  the  reasonings  of  his  op- 

Sonent.  His  chief  studies  on  this 
ead  were  Livy,  Tbucydides,  and 
Sallust  On  those  occasions  his  re- 
marks  were  frequently  committed  to 
paper,  and  furnished  matter  for  fur* 
ther  consideration.  He  was  also  in 
the  habit  of  copying  eloquent  sen- 
tences, or  phrases  of  peculiar  beauty, 
which  came  in  his  way  in  the  course 
of  general  reading.  The  Greek  poets 
consUtttted  a  peculiar  study,  and  he 
even  urged  this  fondness  to  the  ex- 
tent of  toilinff  through  the  obscuri* 
ties  of  Lycophroo.  **  The  almost  In- 
tuitive quickness,"  are  his  tutor's 
expressions,  **  with  which  he  saw  the 
meaning  of  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages of  the  most  difficult  writers, 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind 
which  no  time  can  efface.  He  pos- 
sessed indeed  this  faculty  in  so  ex- 
trsiordinary  a  degree,  and  his  appli- 
cation to  Greek  literature  had  ren- 
dered his  knowledge  of  the  langusge 
so  correct  and  extensive,  that  I  am 
persuaded,  if  a  play  of  Menander  or 
iBschylus,  or  an  ode  of  Pindar,  had 
been  suddenly  found,  he  would  have 
understood  it  as  soon  as  any  pro- 
fessed  sdiolar.  There  unquestion- 
ably have  been  persons  who  had  far 
mater  skill  in  verbal  criticism  and 
uk  the  laws  of  metre;  but  it  may,  I 


believe,  be  said  with  the  atricteat 
troth,  that  no  one  ever  read  the 
Greek  language,  even  after  devoting 
his  whole  life  to  the  study  of  it,  with 
greater  facility  than  Mr  Pitt  at  the 
age  of  twenty- one.*' 

Among  his  classical  acqulrementa 
he  did  not  forget  the  writers  of  hia 
own  country.  He  read  the  poets 
with  delight^  and  the  hittorlans  and 
politicians  with  diligence  and  in- 
Btruction.  He  even  wrote  verses, 
and  at  an  early  age  had  contributed 
his  part  with  his  brothers  and  sisters 
to  a  play  in  rhyme,  which  they  acted 
before  their  father  and  family  circle. 
His  favourite  prose  models  were 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  and  Bo* 
lingbroke's  political  and  historical 
works.  He  read  Barrow's  Sermona 
by  the  desire  of  his  father,  who  pro- 
nounced them  an  admirable  reper* 
tory  of  lanffuage.  In  the  university 
he  attendea  with  great  interest  to  Dr 
Halifax's  lectures  on  civil  law. 

For  three  years  after  his  entrance 
at  college,  his  health  had  continued 
to  form  a  serious  impediment  to  his 
progress.  In  1773,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness  which  had  nearly  de- 
prived the  world  of  bisabilitiea.  He 
was  so  weak  on  his  recovery,  that 
the  journey  to  London  occupied  four 
days.  But  this  shock  finally  con- 
firmed his  constitution.  Exercise* 
attention  to  diet,  and  early  hours, 
rapidly  recruited  him  after  a  con- 
finement of  two  months,  and  at 
eighteen  he  had  every  prospect  of 
longevity.  The  incessant  toils  of 
public  life  alone  seem  to  have  short* 
ened  his  bright  and  powerful  career. 

In  college  he  was  remarkable  for 
propriety  of  conduct.  The  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  first  and 
most  popular  minister  that  England 
had  seen  for  a  century,  must  have 
been  a  conspicuous  object  of  atten- 
tion and  temptation.  But  Pitt  waa 
above  the  poor  celebrity  to  be  gained 
by  violations  of  order.  It  is  well 
worth  remembering  that  this  youth, 
at  the  height  of  all  that  life  could 
ofier,  was  to  be  seen  attending  the 
public  duties  of  his  college  with  a 
strictness  which  would  be  merito* 
rious  in  the  student  whose  conduct 
was  to  be  his  fortune. 

No  man  was  more  regularly 
present  morning  and  evening  at 
chapel,  and  he  was  never  known  to 
pass  an  evening  out  of  the  college 
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walls.  In  this  combination  of  pure 
hnblta  with  Tigorout  diliffeoce,  he 
pn—ed  aeTen  years.  "  In  &e  course 
of  which  time/'  sajs  his  tutor,  "  I 
B«Ter  knew  him  to  spend  an  idle 
daj,  nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  attend 
■se  si  the  appointed  hour.  At  thia 
earlj  period  there  was  the  same 
firasneaa  of  priiidp]e»  and  rectitude 
of  conduct^'^  whicn  marked  his  cha- 
racter to  iu  dose* 

The  strong  interest  which  Lord 
GhadHUB  took  in  his  second  son^ 
the  aimoat   prophetic  anticipation 
hj  wliich  he  saw  his  future  emi« 
aenee,  is  a  matter  of  common  Icnow- 
ledga ;  hat  the  fondness  of  his  feeU 
lags  towards  Uiis  youne  repesenta* 
tire  of  his  genius  and  nis  tame  was 
hot  little  suspected  in  the  haughty 
fabric  and  bold  ambition  of  Chat» 
ham's  mind.    In  passing  on  to  the 
more    public   transactions  of  this 
Btlrrliig  time,  we  may  justly  pause 
for  a  moment  over  those  memorials 
of  the  heart  of  a  mighty  statesman. 
It  eanebke  our  sense  of  human  na- 
ture, to  aee  that  so  much  nerre  and 
grandeur  of  mind  is  compatible  with 
so  much   tenderness  of  affSeetion. 
But  the  unquestionable  truth  is,  that  a 
lam  pm^on  of  the  supremacy  of  a 
IcMing  genius  must  srise  from  the 
susce^bility  of  soul.    Nations  re- 
Indaatly  own  the  sway  of  the  most 
powerful  intellect,  when  they  cannot 
repoae  on  the  feelings  of  the  man. 
Public  asaemblies  revolt  from  all  the 
splendours  of  eloquence,  where  they 
are  aot  the  emanations  of  natural 
sensibility.    The  orator  may  have 
the  command  of  all  the  treasures  of 
literature  and  language,  but  a  single 
word  from  the  heart  carries  off  toe 
prise  from  them  all.    He  may  stand 
before  them  lllce  the  golden  image 
of  the  Assyrian  kmg,  and  counsel 
their  passing  and  public  idolatrv; 
Init  the  unfailioff  homage  is  to  the 
invisible  spirit  of  the  pure,  generous, 
and  beneficent  impulses,  the  immess 
of  the  divinity  within.    Lord  €hat> 
ham  had  made  the  moral  education 
of  his  children  a  subject  of  personal 
interest  from  their  birth.    He  con- 
staatly  associated  with  them,  con^ 
versed  with  them  on  all  subjects  of 
wbic^  their  young  minds  were  ca- 
paUe,  treated  them  as  companions^ 
gave  them  all  opportunities  of  ex» 
pressing  their  opinions,  and  **  never 
MMad  a  dav  of  health  without  dflna 


instruction  of  some  sort  to  his  fa« 
mily,"  and  seldom  without  reading  a 
chapter  of  ike  Bible  with  them.  The 
benefit  of  such  early  lessons  is  per- 
haps among  the  most  vivid  of  sJl 
remembrances,  even  in  the  turmoil 
of  after  life ;  and  •<  Us  boy  William" 
became,  at  an  early  age,  extensively 
acquainted  with  Scripture.  "  I  had 
frequent  opportunities,"  says  his 
tutor,  *<  of  observing  Mr  Pitt's  accu« 
rate  knowledge  of  the  Bible;  and  I 
•may,  I  trust,  be  allowed  to  mention 
the  following  anecdote : — In  the  year 
1797, 1  was  reading  to  him,  in  MS., 
my  exposition  of  the  first  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  aflerwards  pub« 
lished  in  my  Elements  of  Christian 
Theology.  There  were  several  quo« 
tations  from  Scripture,  all  which  he 
remembered.  At  last  we  came  to  a 
quotation  at  which  he  stopped,  and 
said,  *  I  do  not  recollect  that  passage 
in  the  Bible,  and  it  does  not  sound 
like  Scripture.'  It  was  a  quotation 
from  the  Apocrypha." 

Lord  Chatham's  first  letter  was 
written  on  his  son's  going  to  the 
university,  in  177S.  We  ffive  a 
few  sentences — *^  Thursday's  nost 
brought  us  no  letter  from  Uie  aear 
traveller;  we  trust  this  day  will  prove 
more  satisfactory.  It  is  the  happy 
day  that  gave  us  your  brother,  and 
will  not  be  less  in  favour  with  all 
here,  if  it  should  ffive  us,  about  four 
o'dock,  an  epistte  from  my  dear 
William.  We  compute  that  yester- 
day brought  you  to  the  venerable 
aspect  of  Alma  Mater^  and  that  you 
are  invented  to-day  with  the  toga 
virilia*  Your  race  of  manly  virtue 
and  useful  knowledge  is  now  begun, 
Kod  may  the  favour  of  Heaven  smile 
upon  the  noble  career.  •  •  •  How 
happy,  my  loved  boy,  is  it  that  your 
mamma  and  I  can  tell  ourselves  Uiere 
is  at  Cambridge  One,  without  a 
beard,  and  all  the  elemente  so  mixed 
in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
and  say, '  this  is  a  man.^  I  now  take 
mv  leave  for  to-day,  not  meaning 
this  for  what  James  calls  a  regular 
letter,  but  a  flying  thought,  that 
wings  itself  towards  my  absent  Wil- 
liam. Hbrses  sre  ready,  and  all  is 
birthday.  Bradshaw  has  shone,  this 
auspicious  momloff,  in  a  very  fine 
speech  of  congratulation ;  but  I  fore- 
see •  his  sun  sets  weening  in  the 
lowly  west,'  that  is,  a  fatalbowl  of 
DUflcU  wai,  before  night,  quench 
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thia  luminary  of  oratory.  Adieu, 
again  and  again,  sweet  boy,  and  if 
you  acquire  health  and  strength 
every  time  I  wish  them  to  you^  you 
will  be  a  second  Sampson,  and  what 
is  more,  will  keep  your  hair.'* 

The  next  letter  is  in  a  graver  yet 
not  less  natural  strain.  It  was  written 
on  the  young  student's  recovery  from 
.his  dangerous  illness. — *'  October 
80, 1773.  With  what  ease  of  mind 
and  joy  of  heart  I  write  to  my  loired 
William,  since  Mrs  Wilson's  com- 
fortable letter  of  Monday.  I  do  not 
mean  to  address  you  as  a  sick  man.  I 
trust  in  Heaven  that  convalescent  is 
the  only  title  I  am  to  give  you  in  the 
laiinff  tribe.  •  •  *  But,  though 
I  indulge  with  inexpressible  delight 
in  the  thought  of  your  returnmg 
health,  I  cannot  help  being  a  little 
in  pain  lest  you  should  make  more 
haste  than  good  speed  to  get  well. 
Your  mamma  has  been  before  me 
in  suggesting  that  most  useful  pro- 
verb^ reculer  pour  mieux  sauter^  use- 
ful to  all,  but  to  the  ardent  necessar//. 
You  may  indeed,  my  sweet  boy, 
better  than  any  one,  practise  this 
sage  dictum,  without  any  risk  of  be- 
ing thrown  out  in  the  chase  of  learn- 
ing. All  you  want,  at  present,  is 
quiet  With  this,  if  your  ardour, 
ofifriuuf^  can  be  kept  in  till  you  are 
stronger,  you  will  make  noise  enough. 
How  happy  the  task,  my  noble, 
amiable  boy,  to  caution  you  onfy 
against  pursuing  too  much  all  those 
liberal  and  praiseworthy  things,  to 
which  less  happy  natures  are  per* 
petualiy  to  be  spurred  and  driven. 

*  *  •  •  You  have  time  to  spare. 
Consider,  there  is  but  the  Encyclo- 
pedia; and  when  you  have  master- 
ed that,  what  will  remain  ?  You 
will  want,  like  Alexander,  another 
world  to  conquer." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  thanks 
<<  his  dearest  William  "  for  his  affec- 
tionate anxietv  for  the  result  of  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  which  had  left  the  great 
earl  an  invalid ;  or,  as  he  describes 
it  himself,  *'  left  him  behind  in  the 
hospital,  when  his  flying  camp  re- 
moved to  Stowe.  Gout  has  for  die 
present  subsided,  and  seems  to  in- 
tend deferring  his  favours  till  Win- 
ter,  if  Autumn  will  do  its  duty,  and 
bless  us  with  a  course  of  steady 
weather,  those  days,  which  Madame 
de  Sevlgn6  so  beautifully  paints  as, 

•  des  jours  Jilis  d'ar  tt  4c  soiet*  " 


The  gout  had  now  nearly  sapped 
the  constitution  of  the  earl,  and  he 
was  subject  to  violent  puns,  which 
almost  precluded  writing.  But  his 
latest  correspondence  is  full  of  the 
same  Tend  and  secure  feelings  for 
the  progress  of  his  son,  whom  be 
evidentiy  regarded  as  the  represent- 
ative of  his  mind,  if  not  as  the  direct 
inheritor  of  his  political  power.  A 
letter,  within  a  few  months  of  hie 
death,  thus  begins :—''  How  can  I 
employ  my  reviving  pen  so  well  as 
by  addressing  a  few  lines  to  the  hope 
and  comfort  of  my  life.  My  dear 
William,->You  will  have  pleasure  to 
see,  under  my  own  hand,  that  I 
mend  every  day,  and  that  I  am  all 
but  well."  The  letter  then  laugh- 
ingly alludes  to  Lord  Mahon's  (the 
late  Earl  Stanhope's)  experiments 
for  the  extinction  of  fires.  **  On 
Friday,  Lord  Mahon's  indefatigable 
spirit  is  to  exhibit  another  incendium 
to  lord  mayor,  foreign  ministers,  and 
all  lovers  of  philosophy,  and  means 
to  illuminate  the  horizon  with  a 
littie  bonfire  of  twelve  hundred  fa- 
gots, and  a  double  edifice.  Had  our 
triend  been  born  sooner,  Nero  and 
the  second  Charles  would  never  have 
amused  themselves  with  reducing  to 
ashes  the  two'noblest  cities  in  the 
world.  My  hand  begins  to  demand 
repose :  So,  with  my  best  compli- 
ments to  Aristotie,  Homer,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Xenophon,  not  forgetting 
the  Civilians  and  Law  of  Nations' 
tribe,  adieu,  my  dearest  William. 

"  Your  ever  most  affectionate 
«  Father, 

"  Chatham." 

The  Earl  of  Cbatiiam  died  May 
1 1,  1778,  in  his  70tii  year,  followed 
to  the  grave  by  the  regreta  of  the 
empire;  and  going  down  to  poste- 
rity with  the  fame  of  the  most  com- 
mandingeloquence,  the  noblestrange 
of  political  conception,  and  the  most 
triumphant  statesmanship  of  the 
most  intellectual,  ardent,  and  sue* 
cessful  age  of  England. 

The  world  of  public  life  was  now 
before  Pitt,  and  to  no  man  was  this 
tempting  and  powerful  career  ever 
more  widely  expanded.  His  great 
father's  renown,  the  popular  expect- 
ation which  had  already  begun  to 
gather  round  himself,  and  the  strong 
inspiration  of  kindred  genius,  urged 
him  to  the  senate.  All  his  studies 
were  thenceforth  turned  to  Parlia^ 
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nenL  He  became  a  constant  at- 
tendant in  the  gallerj  of  the  Houee 
of  Commons,  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  every  important  occasion, 
sad  exercised  his  natural  acute ness 
bf  observing,  as  each  spealcer  pro- 
ceeded, how  he  might  be  answered ; 
how  his  arguments  might  be  enfor- 
ced; what  might  be  added;  and 
espechdly  what  might  be  retrench- 
ed.  A  characteristic  of  his  own 
oratory,  in  after  times,  was  the 
sroidance  of  repetition,  a  quality 
etsenUal  to  all  the  influences  of  pub- 
lic tpealcing. 

Id  the  spring  of  1780,  he  became 
resident  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  on 
the  12th  of  June  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  went  the  western  cir- 
cuit in  the  same  summer.  In  the 
summn  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Uaiversityof  Cambridge,  which  lost 
the  honour  of  returning  the  most 
illostriona  of  her  sons  to  Parliament. 
But  in  January,  1781,  he  was  return- 
ed for  the  borough  of  Appleby,  in 
Westmorelsnd,  in  the  interest  of  Sir 
James  Lowther. 

His  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (February  26)  was  nearly 
accidental.  Burke's  bill,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  civil  list,  was  in 
debate.  Lord  Nugent  rose  to  speak 
sgsittst  the  bill.  While  he  was 
speaking,  Byng,  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, asked  Pitt  whether  he  would 
not  reply.  His  answer  was  a  doubt- 
ful one,  but  he  at  length  came  to  the 
determination  of  remaining  silent. 
However,  on  the  conclusion  of  Lord 
Nngent's  speech,  Byng  called  out  his 
name.  His  call  was  instantly  and 
loudly  echoed,  and  Pitt,  observing 
that  the  House  waited  for  him, 
thought  it  became  him  to  rise.  His 
speech  was  brief,  but  it  gave  re- 
markable promise  by  its  vividnecs, 
elegance,  and  fervour.  It  was  pro- 
nounced, from  that  moment,  that  the 
mantle  of  Chatham  had  descended 
on  shoulders  worthy  of  its  inspira- 
tion. The  members  of  both  parties 
were  unqualified  in  their  praise. 
Burke,  in  bis  idiomatic  style,  decla- 
red that  **  he  was  not  merely  a  chip 
of  the  old  block,  but  the  old  block 
itself."  Fox  carried  him  to  Brookes's, 
where  he  was  elected,  and  thus  was 
at  once  brought  into  intercourse 
with  all  the  leading  men  on  the  side 
of  Opposition.  But  it  was  soon  clear 
that  Brookes's  was  not  his  element : 


to  the  still  more  exceptionable  habits 
which  were  then  considered  to  be 
almost  essential  to  fashionable  so- 
ciety. His  name  continued  on  the 
books  of  the  club  for  some  years, 
but  its  tastes  were  not  his,  and  he 
scarcely  ever  set  foot  within  its 
walls  from  the  time  of  his  becoming 
a  minister. 

In  this  session  Pitt  spoke  on  three 
occasions,  and  with  equal  effect  on 
all.  On  the  last  of  those,  an  unpre- 
meditated defence  of  his  father's 
opinions  on  ihe  American  war, 
brought  up  the  Lord  Advocate  Dun- 
das,  (Lord  Melville,)  who  declared, 
"that  however  unwilling  he  might 
be  to  say  in  the  honourable  gentle- 
man's presence  what  truth  would 
exact  from  him  were  he  absent,  yet, 
however  unusual  it  might  be,  he 
must  confess,  that  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  rejoice  in  the  good 
fortune  of  his  country  and  his  fellow 
subjects,  who  were  destined,  at  some 
future  day,  to  derive  the  most  im- 
portant services  from  so  happy  a 
union  of  firs^rate  abilities,  high  in- 
tegrity, bold  and  honest  inde- 
pendence of  conduct,  and  the  most 
persuasive  eloquence."  Those  were 
unusual  compliments  to  any  man, 
and  still  more  unusual  from  the  man 
who  paid  them.     Yet  they  were 

Said  to  a  senator  of  two- and*  twenty  I 
ui  the  general  sentiment  was  equal- 
ly strong.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, on  an  observation  being  made, 
that  *'  Pitt  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  first  speakers  ever  heard  in  the  , 
House  of  Commons,"  Fox,  turning  . 
round  on  the  speaker,  instantly  re- 
plied, *•  He  is  so  already." 

Every  incident  that  belongs  to 
the  progress  of  such  a  mind  is  curi- 
ous; and  the  anecdotes  that  have 
transpired  in  later  years  of  Pitt's 
short  sojourn  at  the  bar  are  highly 
interesting.  In  his  first  circuit,  he 
was  employed  in  several  election 
causes,  in  one  of  which  his  argument 
on  the  admissibility  of  a  point  of 
evidence  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, that  it  was  panegyrized  by 
Buller,  the  judge,  a  rough  son  of 
Themis,  whom  nothing  but  singular 
qualities  in  any  advocate  could  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  civility.  One 
of  those  remembrancers,  who  went 
the  western  circuit  with  him,  says, 
•*In  a  criminal  case  at  Bxeter,  he 
exhibited,  as  junior  counsel,  such 
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i  the  universal  opinion  of  the  btr 
that  he  should  have  led  the  cause. 
Daring  his  short  stay  in  the  profes- 
sion, he  never  had  occasion  to  ad* 
dress  a  jury;  but  on  a  motion  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  habeas 
corpus  to  bring  up  a  man  to  be 
bidfed  who  was  charged  with  mur- 
der, Pitt  made  a  speech  which  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  bar,  and 
drew  down  very  complimentary  ap- 
probation from  Lord  Mansfield. 
When  he  made  his  first  brilliant 
display  in  Parliament,  those  at  the 
bar  who  had  seen  little  of  him  ex- 
pressed surprise ;  but  a  few  who  had 
heard  him  speak,  in  a  sort  of  mock 
debate  at  the  Grown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  when  a  club,  called  the 
Western  Circuit  Club,  was  dis- 
solved, agreed  that  he  had  even 
then  displayed  all  the  various  spe- 
cies of  eloquence  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  celebrated* 

'* Before  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  house,  he  certainly  look- 
ed to  the  law  as  a  profession*  The 
late  Mr  Justice  Rooke  used  to  relate, 
that  Pitt  had  dangled  for  seven  days 
with  a  junior  brief  And  a  single 
guinea  fee^  waiting  till  a  cause  of  no 
sort  of  importance  should  come  on 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At 
Pitt's  instance,  an  annual  dinner 
took  place  for  some  years  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  the  party  consisdng  of 
Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Redesdale,  Sir 
William  Grant,  Mr  Bond,  Mr  Ley. 
cester,  Mr  Jekyll,  and  others.  I  well 
remember  a  dinner  with  Pitt»  and 
several  of  his  private  friends,  at  the 
Boar's  Head,  in  Eastcheap,  in  me- 
mory of  Falstaff.  We  were  all  in 
high  spirits,  quoting  and  alluding  to 
Smdcspeare  the  whole  day,  and  it 
appeared  that  Pitt  was  as  well  and 
familiarly  read  in  the  poet's  works 
as  the  best  Shakspearians  present. 
After  he  was  minister,  he  continued 
to  ask  his  old  circuit  intimates  to 
dine  with  him,  and  his  manners  were 
unaltered." 

To  those  who  had  seen  the  mini- 
ster  only  in  the  senate,  stemming 
the  rough  tide  of  debate,  or  known 
him  only  as  the  resolute  and  solemn 
statesman,  on  whose  head  lay  the 
weight  of  public  care  for  all  Europe, 
representations  of  his  personal  gaie- 
ty and  liveliness  may  come  with 
some  doubt  But  this  remembran- 
cer tells  us  from  personal  know^ 


ledge,  and  we  have  suflicient  tes- 
timonies in  corroboratioD,  that 
'*  Among  lively  men  of  his  owa 
time  of  life,  Pitt  was  always  the 
most  animated  and  convivial  in  the 
many  hours  of  leisure  which  occur 
to  young  men  on  circuit.  He  joined 
all  the  little  excursions  to  South- 
ampton, Weymouth,  and  such  par- 
ties of  amusement  as  were  habitually 
formed.  He  was  extremely  popu- 
lar. His  name  and  reputation,  for 
high  acquirements  at  the  university, 
commanded  the  attention  of  hie 
seniors.  His  wit,  good-humour,  and 
joyous  manners,  endeared  him  to 
the  younger  part  of  the  bar." 

But  he  was  soon  to  give  new  evi- 
dence of  his  powers  on  the  higher 
stsge.  In  November,  Parliament 
met.  The  American  war  had  wea^ 
Tied  the  Ministry,  and  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  Opposition.  It  waa 
evident  that  Lord  North  strug- 
gled in  vain.  Fox,  at  the  head  of 
Opposition,  thundered  at  the  Mi- 
nisterial ramparts,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  emulous  crowd  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  popular  names 
of  England.  The  barrier  must  soon 
break  down,  and  then  all  the  prises 
of  the  contest,  and  they  were  of  the 
first  order  of  competition  to  accom* 
plished  and  ambitious  minds,  were 
open  to  every  man's  hand.  On  the 
day  of  meeting,  Fox  moved  ao 
amendment  to  the  address,  depreca* 
toV-y  of  the  war.  The  amenament 
was  rejected,  by  318  to  129.  On 
the  followin£  day,  on  the  report  of 
the  address,  Pitt  spoke,  and  eclipsed 
every  other  speaker  on  the  question, 
concluding  by  a  lofty  invective 
against "  the  incapacity  of  a  Cabinet, 
which,  by  its  fatal  system,  had  led 
the  country,  step  by  step, .  to  the 
most  calamitous  and  disgraceful 
condition  in  which  a  once  glorious 
empire  could  be  placed--a  condition 
which  threatened  the  dissolution  of 
the  empire." 

The  acclamations  of  the  House 
were  so  loud  and  continued,  that  it 
was  a  considerable  time  before  any 
other  voice  could  be  heard.  The 
Lord  Ad.vocate  then  was  warmed  to 
another  panegyric.  Fox  gave  his 
ready  testimony  to  the  universal 
admiration  excited  by  the  speech; 
and  Courtenay  pronounced,  that "  its 
splendid  diction,  manly  elocution, 
brilliant  periods,  and  pointed  logic, 
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oonrtjed  in  a  torrent  of  rapid 
and  laiproiriTe  eloquence^  brouslit 
itroegl/  to   his    recollection   that 

C\  and  able  atatetman,  (Gba»- 
)  whose  memory  every  grateful 
ud  geaeroua  Briton  revered."  The 
addresiy  boweveri  waa  carried  by  a 
Dftjority  of  lai  to  54. 

Bat  eventty  more  resistless  than 
oratoryt  were  rapidly  looseniog  the 
groond  under  the  Ministerial  feet 
Hie  naexpected  and  unaccountable 
cspture  of  Comwallis  at  York  in 
yirgmisiy  a  capture  which  ought  for 
ever  to  have  settled  the  question  of 
his  lordship's  military  talenU,  came 
IUls  a  thunderclap  upon  the  Cabinet 
Opposition  now  struck  blow  after 
blow.   One  of  Pitt*s  speeches  was 
nsds  memorable  by  the  pungency 
smI  classical  elegance  of  his  allusion 
to  Miaistera.    He   had    begun   by 
poiatiag  out  the  contradictory  de- 
dsnOioBS  of  Lord  North  and  Lord 
George  Germaine  in  the  debate,  and 
while  he  was  pressing  them  on  this 
pointy  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
•addealy  withdrawn  to  the  spectacle 
of  the  two  miniaters  whisperiog  with 
Welbore  Ellis,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Divy   (afterwards   Lord    Mendip). 
He  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sen* 
teaee,  and  looking  significantly  on 
the  group,  said, — **  I  pause  till  the 
Nestor  or  the  Treasury  Bench,  shall 
settle  the  difference  between  the 
Agamemnon  and  the  AchiUes"  The 
lasft  was  launched  with  a  keen  hand, 
sad  the  disastrous  memory  of  Lord 
George's  (formerly  the  well-known 
Lord  George  Ssckville's)   military 
fsme,  gave  it  incomparable  force. 
Hie  eflSct  on  the  House  was  electric, 
the  Ministers  instantly  assumed  the 
nost  respectful  attention,  and  Pitt 
coDdttded  in  a  tumult  of  applause 
from  both  sideo  of  party.    Uigby, 
pajmsster  of  the  forces,  a  bold  and 
unhesitating  speaker  of  good  or  ill, 
pronounced  him  the  true  represen- 
tstive  of  Chatham,  and,  in  his  rap- 
ture»  went  to  the  extent  of  declaring 
that  "  his  oratory  waa  not  less  per- 
Missive,  his  abilities  not  less  power- 
ful; nay,  he  would  make  no  scruple  to 
aisert,  that  he  regarded  him  as  a  stiil 
greater  orator  than  his  noble  and  ad* 
mired  father.  He  had  observed  with 
aaniement  and  pleasure  the  effect 
which  his  eloquence  had  produced, 
•ad  the  awe,  the  hope,  and  the  ani- 
MtfwwhkshithadinaDired;'   Fox 


similarly  declared,  that,  **  with  that 
commanding  eloquence,  which  even 
the  effrontery  of  Ministers  could  not 
resist,  the  honourable  member  had 
detected  and  exposed  the  glaring 
and  abandoned  disunion  which  sub. 
sisted  in  his  Majesty's  councils." 
The  minorities  continued  to  increase, 
until,  in  March  1762,  Lord  North 
rose  in  the  House  to  announce  that 
the  Ministry  had  resigned. 

We  have  no  instance  in  the  records 
of  .debate  similar  to  this  reception  of 
the  young  ability  of  Pitt.  Compli- 
ments to  toe  first  efforts  of  promising 
members  are  not  unutiual,  and  civi- 
lities occasionally  pass  between 
members  of  all  standings,  on  the 
subject  of  successful  addresses  to 
the  House.  But  those  few  and  for- 
mal courtesies  have  no  relation  to 
the  perpetual,  universal,  and  glowing 
admiration  lavished  on  the  early  elo« 
quence  of  the  son  of  Chatham.  If 
there  were  %ome  prestige  '\n  the  title, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  after 
the  first  novelty  had  worn  off,  that 
title  would  be  an  additional  weight 
on  the  steps  of  an  infirm  aspirant, 
that  the  force  of  the  contrast  would 
have  operated  as  a  most  oppressive 
impediment  to  strength  unable  to 
sustain  the  comparison;  and  that, 
while  the  very  sounds  of  the  father's 
eloquence  were  still  reverberating  in 
every  ear,  nothing  but  a  spell  of 
equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  power, 
could  have  vindicatecf  the  senatorial 
honours  of  the  son.  But  we  fail  of 
reaching  the  natural  height  of  the 
estimate,  if  we  forgot  the  astonishing 
rivalry  exhibited  at  that  moment  in 
the  British  senate ;  that  Pitt  was  not 
standing  in  a  solitary  arena,  with 
nothing  to  divide  the  public  homage 
but  the  sepulchre  of  his  renowned 
parent,  but  that  he  descended  to  the 
combat  in  a  circle  of  the  most  vigo- 
rous, practised,  and  ardent  intellec- 
tual champions  that  England  ever 
saw  together.  Jhat  the  strong  sen- 
sibility and  massive  logic  of  Fox,  the 
universal  knowledge,  and  almost  in- 
spired conception  of  Burke,  the 
brilliant  acuteness  of  Dunning,  and 
the  various  fine  faculties  of  a  host  of 
men,  any  one  of  whom  would  have 
been  the  master  of  the  Houee  in 
days  nearer  our  own,  were  then  in 
their  lustre.  Yet  all  those  lumina- 
ries, and  never  waa  the  title  nMM'e 
*  iuatly  earned,  if  intellectual  splen- 
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dour  was  to  be  tbe  claim,  united  in 
doing  homage  to  the  new  risen 
brightness  of  Pitt.  And  all  this  emi- 
nence was  gained  at  an  age  scarcely 
beyond  boyhood,  at  twenty-two  I  It 
may  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  follow 
the  steps  of  Providence  with  too 
eager  a  determination  to  dincover  all 
its  ways,  but  the  character  of  the 
times  that  were  at  hand,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  minister  by  whom  they 
must  be  met,  the  nature  of  the  mi- 
nisterial faculties  essential  to  the 
public  safety,  and  tbe  nature  of  the 
people,  to  be  ruled  in  that  crisis  only 
by  mental  superiority,  of  the  highest 
and  most  undisputed  order,  unless 
the  most  marked  coincidences  are 
dreams  and  vapour,  justify  the  na- 
tural and  cheering  conception  that 
Pitt  was  a  gift  of  the  protecting  Pro- 
vidence, which  willed  the  unexam- 
pled triumph  of  England  over  the 
furies  and  frenzies  of  revolution. 

It  will  be  acknowledged^  that  tbe 
ministerial  eloquence  of  this  great 
man  does  not  seem  calculated  to  have 
called  forth  those  bursts  of  rapture. 
It  might  be  entitled  to  the  profound- 
er  admiration  due  to  finer  skill,  ex- 
erted under  circumstances  of  still 
greater  difficulty.  Reserve,  calm 
sagacity,  and  ever  watchful  cau- 
tion are  the  qualities  most  requisite 
for  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  part  of  the  minister  in 
debate  must  be  chiefly  defensive. 
The  simple  fact  of  its  being  his  to 
originate  measures,  almost  restricts 
all  his  efforts  to  vigorous  repulse. 
To  Opposition  belongs  the  vividness, 
variety,  and  animation  of  attack. 
Thus  Pitt,  always  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  exhibiting  the  force 
of  his  eloquence  always  in  noble 
subordination  to  the  force  of  his 
reason,  naturally  changed  his  style 
with  his  circumstances,  and  the  modt 
dazzling  declaimer  of  Opposition 
was  changed,  and  the  change  was 
but  an  additional  title  to  honour, 
into  the  most  unanswerable  reasoner, 
and  the  calmest,  clearest,  and  most 
comprehensive  of  living  depositories 
of  the  power  and  the  hopes  of 
empire.  The  early  speeches  of  Pitt 
are  wholly  lost  to  the  student  of 
oratory.  Nothing  beyond  the  most 
meagre  outline  is  preserved.  All 
the  colourings  and  rich  fillings  in  of 
the  master-hand  are  extinguished. 
Yet  even  the  outline  is  majestic. 


We  find  every  where  the  traces  of 
magnitude  of  mind.  That  he  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  of  the  new 
style  of  eloquence,  urged  on  him  by 
situation,  is  a  matter  of  general  ac- 
knowledgment. It  was  often  said 
of  him,  "that  no  speaker  ever  knew 
better  how  to  tell  all  he  chose  to 
tell,  and  not  a  syllable  more."  Fox^ 
at  the  end  of  his  Jong  career  of  rival- 
ry, declared  that "  in  all  the  yeara  in 
which  he  had  been  opposed  to  Pitt, 
he  had  never  once  caught  him  trip- 
ping;" and  familiar  as  the  phrase 
was,  it  conveyed  the  highest  panegy- 
ric on  the  sleepless  intelligence,  and 
imperturbable  sagacity  of  the  mind 
which  watched  over  the  fates,  less  of 
England  than  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  fall  of  the  minister  was  natu- 
rally followed  by  the  transfer  of  Op- 
position to  the  Treasury  Bench. 
With  some  similitude  to  the  state  of 
public  affairs  even  while  these  lines 
are  writing,  the  King  sent  for  Liord 
Shelburne,  and  offered  him  the 
premiership,  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  But  the  earl  declined 
the  appointment,  saying,  that  in  his 
judgment  no  one  was  so  fit  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  as  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham.  The  sugges- 
tion was  received,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  new  Cabinet  was  announced, 
which  was  to  be  so  brief,  yet  to  be 
immortalized  by  Burke's  praises. 
The  marquis,  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury; ShelbAVne  and  Fox,  secre- 
taries of  state ;  Lord  Keppel,  at  the 
Admiralty;  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Lord 
Camden^  president  of  the  council ; 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal; 
General  Conway,  commander-in- 
chief;  Dunning,  (Lord  Ashburton,) 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter ;  and  Thurlow  continued  as  lord 
chancellor. 

The  extraordinary  distinction  al- 
ready acquired  by  Pitt  could  not 
suffer  him  to  remain  disregarded  in 
the  change.  Various  offices  were 
proposed  to  him,  and,  amon^  the 
res^  the  vice-treasurership  of  Ire- 
land, a  place  of  large  emolument, 
which  must  have  rendered  it  of  pe- 
culiar importance  to  the  younger 
son  of  a  nobleman  of  the  narrow  in- 
come of  Lord  Chatham,  and  which 
had  the  farther  recommendation  of 
being  formerly  heldbv  his  father.  But 
^Pitt,  with  the  loftmess   of  miod 
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wbieb  alwAjt  marked  his  career, 
and  with  that  due  senae  of  his  capa- 
city which  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  genuine  greatness,  resolutely 
declined  all  proposals  of  subordinate 
place,  determining  ne?er  to  accept 
any  office  which  did  not  give  him  a 
Beat  in  the  Cabinet,  grounding  this 
determination  on  his  reluctance  to 
pledge  himself  to  the  defence  of 
measures,  in  whose  origin  he  had  no 
ihare. 

It  is  remarkablOj  as  a  contrast  to 
tbe  national  feeling  in  the  later  years 
of  the  King,  that  Sjt  more  than  one 
half  of  his  reign  he  was  singularly 
unpopular;   and  this  contrast  de- 
rives the  greater  force,  from  the 
fact,  that  during  this  obnoxious  pe- 
riod no  aspersion  was  ever  thrown 
on  the  personal  virtues  of  the  mo- 
narch.   He  was  acknowledged  to  be 
pure,  patriotic,  and  intrepid  in  pub- 
lic life ;  gentle,  pious,  and  domestic 
in  bis  palace ;  anxious  only  for  the 
national  good,  and  willingly  sacri- 
ficing all  private  predilections  to 
the  national  advantage.    But  party 
was  the  libeller.  The  hand  of  faction 
was  the  blackcner  of  the  statue  which 
should  have  stood  high  in  the  temple 
of  British  honour,  as  it  now  stands 
hiffh  in  the  temple  of  B^tish  grati- 
tude.   If  Uie  purpose  of  some  great 
controlling  povrer  had  been  to  show 
Britam  the  innate  and  incorrigible 
perverseness,  folly,  and  virulence  of 
partisanship,  how  could  it  have4>een 
more  effectually  promoted  than  by 
•bowing  one  of  the  most  upright  of 
men  and  sovereigns  the  object  of  its 
perpetual  malignity. 

His  adoption  of  the  Bute  Cabi- 
net, a  natiual  result  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  impeachable  on  no  just 
ground  of  incapacity  in  the  objects 
of  bis  choice,  had  been  seized  on  by 
tbe  daring  and  reckless  competitors 
for  power,  as  an  act  of  scarcely  less 
than  treason.    The  prosecution  of 
the  American  war,  of  all  wars  the 
moit  popular  in  its  commencement, 
was  the  next  count  in  the  charge 
brought  by  party  against  the  King. 
Tbe  daring   virulence   of  Junius, 
vbose  llbeU,  like  venomous  insects 
preferred  in  crystal,  still  survive, 
through  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  were  sent 
forth  to  tbe  world ;  the  unprincipled 
Tk»lences  of  Wilkes,  and  tbe  crude 
ttd  comipt  malevolence  of  Home 


Tooke,  were  all  In  restless  action  to 
inflame  a  populace  giddy  with  pro- 
sperity, arrogant  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  new  strength,  and  in  the 
mere  passion  for  movement  ready 
to  solicit  the  extremes  of  public 
subversion.  The  fiercer  reality  was 
yet  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  popu- 
lace of  France ;  there  the  crime  of 
the  obscure  miscreant  who  burned 
the  temple  to  make  a  name  was 
realized  by  a  whole  people.  The 
evil  there  came  from  the  heart  The 
more  generous  and  imperial  charac- 
ter of  England  might  find  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  act  of  the  mighty 
Macedonian,  burning  the  palace  in 
a  moment  of  intoxication.  The  error 
there  waa  of  the  head ;.  and  English 
opinion  gloriously  atoned  for  the 
temporary  extravagance,  by  a  loyalty 
which  struck  its  roots  into  the  grave, 
and  which  still  flourishes  over  the 
monument  of  that  patriot  King. 

His  sense  of  this  injustice  naturally 
drove  him  to  retirement.  The  sa- 
tirist then  charged  him  with  misan- 
thropy, with  contempt  of  opinion, 
and  even  with  aversion  to  the  name 
of  England. 

"  Our  sons  some  slave  of  greatness  may 

behold, 
Clad  i«i  tbe  genuine  Asiatic  mould, 
Who,  of  three  rrulms  shall  condescend  to 

know. 
No  more  than  be  can  spy  from  Windsor's 

brow." 

He  at  length  came  into  public,  ex- 
hibited himself  to  the  people,  and 
even  went  to  Portsmouth  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  naval  reviews.  Satire 
sent  its  shafts  at  his  publicity  as 
much  as  at  his  seclusion. 

**  There  shall  he  see,  as  other  fulks  have 
seen. 

That  ships  have  anchors,  and  that  seas 
are  green ; 

Shall  count  the  tackling  trim,  tbe  stream- 
ers fine, 

With  Bradshaw  prattle  and  with  Sand* 
wich  dine ; 

And  then  tow  back  amid  tbe  cannon's 
roar. 

As  safe,  as  8a«;p,  as  when  he  left  the 
shore." 

In  another  sense  of  contrast,  the 
fate  of  the  King  of  France  was 
equally  remarkable.  In  1781,  the 
year  in  which  George  IH.  had  reach- 
ed the  acme  of  unpopularity,  Louis 
stood  on  the   summit  of  national 
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idolatry  aod  personal  fortune.  In 
October  of  thai  year,  he  had  seen 
tlie  sword  of  the  last  British  general 
in  America  laid  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne  by  Lafayette,  as  the  pledge 
of  the  final  sefmration  of  the  colo- 
nies from  England.  His  fleet  had 
been  successful  in  its  seizure  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  under  Suffrein, 
an  officer  who  seemed  to  have  im« 
bibed  more  the  spirit  of  the  English 
seaman,  than  of  his  own  country, 
*'  more  an  ancient  Roman  than  a 
Dane,"  the  possession  of  the  East 
India  seas  was  boldly  and  almost 
successfully  contested  with  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  under  the  brave,  but  un- 
lucky Sir  Edward  Hughes.  The 
roost  galling  wound  of  all  was  inflict- 

-  ed  on  En^and  by  the  sight  of  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
blockading  the  Channel,  and  even 
threatening  to  attack  our  fleet  at 
anchor.  The  Spanish  government, 
taking  courage  from  these  disasters, 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  France ; 
and  after  capturing  Minorca  and  West 
Florida,  marched  a  powerful  force 
against  Gibraltar,  the  last  hold  of 
England  on  the  Mediterranean.  Hol- 
land, almost  the  natural  dependency 
of  England,  had  joined  the  confede- 
racy, and  fought  the  desperate  ac- 
tion of  the  Doggerbank  under  Zont- 
man,  one  of  the  bloodiest  struggles 
of  the  war,  but  a  drawn  battle.  To 
crown  the  exultation  of  France, 
Marie  Antoinette,  destined  yet  to 
the  most  fatal  catastrophe  that  ever 
rent  the  heart  for  beauty,  fortitude, 
and  virtue,  gave  birth  to  a  dauphin, 
after  a  marriage  often  years.  With- 
in ten  years  more,  this  glitterin;;^ 
picture  was  covered  with  universal 
shade.  Exulting  France  was  a  sea 
of  burning  and  blood ;  Louis  and 
Marie  Antoinette  had  perished  on 
the  scafibld.  The  Dauphin  was  dead 
of  disease.  His  unhappy  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  had  become 
heir  to  a  crown  only  to  die  of  misery 
in  a  dungeon.  All  the  royal  bro« 
thers  were  exiles.  The  church,  the 
court,  the  army,  the  whole  stately 
fabric  of  the  monarchy,  were  sunk 

-in  dust  and  ashes. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  was 
but  a  further  vindication  of  the  high 
principles  of  national  faith.  Its 
treacherous  violation  of  the  Britbh 
Aliiaocei  in  the  prospect  of  bun- 


bling  England  by  the  loss  of  Auerlea» 
was  die  immediate  and  well-known 
source  of  that  conflagration  whieh 
so  suddenly  wrapt  France  in  irre- 
mediable ruin.  The  instruraentalitf 
of  that  violation  in  effecting  that 
ruin,  was  capable  of  being  traced  lo 
every  point.  The  presence  of  Frank* 
lin  preaching  republicanism  in  Parls^ 
gave  the  first  guilty  confidence  to 
the  philosophes  who  made  political 
regeneration  the  watchword  of  re- 
Tolution.  The  French  troops  who 
had  returned  from  America  were 
the  direct  propagators  of  the  revoll, 
and  their  general,  Lafayette^  was  the 
direct  agent  of  leading  the  unfortu- 
nate King  into  that  fatal  reliance  in 
the  people,  which  paved  his  way  to 
the  guillotine.  If  that  most  cour- 
teous of  revolutionists  had  not  bow^ 
ed  the  King  out  of  all  precaution  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1702,  France 
might  have  been  saved  from  the 
guilt  which  was  yet  to  be  expiated, 
end  scarcely  expiated,  hr  the  loaa 
of  three  millions  of  lives,  the  tyraaay 
of  the  sternest  despot  of  modern 
Europe,  and  the  double  capture  of 
her  capital. 

The  close  of  the  American  war 
was  the  close  of  a  great  political  p^ 
Tied.  The  humiliation  of  England, 
and  tho  elevation  of  France,  equally 
came  to  an  end  at  that  moment. 
Thenceforth,  all  on  the  British  side 
was  restoration  of  character  uad 
fortune — all  on  the  French,  confup 
sion  and  decline. 

The  detail,  by  an  eyewitness,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  dissolution 
of  the  luckless  ministry  of  Lord 
North,  the  beginning  of  good,  was 
actually  effected,  possesses  a  more 
than  common  interest  in  our  own 
day  of  rapid  ministerial  change. 
**  During  the  month  of  November, 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  GoTem- 
raent  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  embar- 
rassments, augmented  the  anxiety  of 
the  Cabinet  Lord  George  Germfiin^ 
in  particular,  conscious  that  on  the 
prosperous  or  adverse  result  of  that 
expedition  hinged  the  fate  of  the 
American  contest  and  his  own  oflice, 
as  well  as  probably  the  duration  of 
the  Ministry  itself,  expressed  to  his 
friends  the  strongest  uneasiness  on 
the  subject.  The  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment stood  fixed  for  the  at7th  of  the 
month.  On  the  2dth,  about  noon, 
the  ofllicial  IntelllgeBce  of  the 
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reader  of  the  British  forces  at  York 
tovD,arriTed  from  Falmouth  at  Lord 
George  GSermaine'e  house^  in  Pali 
Mill.  Lord  WalaiDgham,  who,  pre* 
viontlf  to  his  father  Sir  Winiam  de 
Grej's  eleration  to  tlie  peeragCt  had 
been  andei^secretary  of  state  In  that 
departneat,  and  who  was  to  second 
the  address  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
happened  to  be  there  when  the  mes- 
MDger  brought  the  news.  Without 
communicating  ii  to  any  other  per- 
•on.  Lord  George^  for  the  ptirpose 
of  despatch,  immediately  got  with 
him  into  a  iMckney  coach,  and  drove 
to  Lord  StermoDt*s  residence  in  Port- 
Isad  Place.  Having  imparted  the  dis- 
SitroasinformaUoa  to  him, and  taken 
him  hito  the  carriMe,  they  instantly 
proceeded  to  the  chancellor's  house 
ID  Great  Ruseell  street,  Blooms- 
bory,  whom  they  found  at  home; 
when,  after  a  abort  consultation,  they 
delsrmined  to  lay  it  themselves  in 
penon  before  Lord  North.  He  had 
not  received  any  intimation  of  the 
event  wlien  they  arrived  at  his  door 
ia  Downing  street,  between  one  and 
two  o'clock.  The  first  mbiister's 
firmness,  and  even  his  presence  of 
mind  gave  way  for  a  short  time  un- 
der this  disaster.  I  asked  Lord 
George  afterwards  how  he  took  the 
communication.  '  As  he  would  have 
telEsa  a  ball  in  bis  breast,'  replied 
Lord  George ; '  he  opened  bis  arms, 
excluming  wildly,  as  he  paced  the 
spsrUnent  during  a  few  minutes, '  Oh 
God !  it  is  ail  over,'  words  which  he 
rspested  many  times,  under  emo- 
tions of  the  deepest  agitation  and  dls- 
treis." 

Military  afidra  have  since  display- 
ed themselvea  on  a  broader  scale, 
sad  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
mch  notions  of  national  calamity 
could  be  appended  to  the  capture  of 
a  force  which,  however  brave^  scarce- 
ly soonnted  to  the  vanguard  of  a 
usdem  army,  certainly  not  to  the 
twentieth  of  the  army  with  which 
Wellhigton  appeared  on  the  penln- 
wlsr  frontier  of  France.  The  mis* 
(ortuae  of  the  troops  under  Corn- 
vsUis  was  onquestionabley  but  their 
thmeter  was  unstained,  they  had 
bsea  brought  by  Uieir  commander 
lets  am/  de  sac,  where,  It  is  trues 
(hey  might  have  held  out  for  ever, 
if  they  could  have  received  suppliea 
^  m.   Bui  that  contiogeDey  was 


too  delicate  to  have  been  relied  on 
by  an  officer  of  any  intelligence.  The 
result  proved  the  fact.  The  French 
fleet  took  up  the  position  which 
Lord  CornwalllB's  imaginary  plan 
had  marked  out  for  the  British.  The 
army  within  York  town  found  that 
though  to  the  Americans  Uiey  were 
impregnable,  they  had  a  more  for^ 
mldable  enemy,  famine,  to  deal  with; 
and,  finally,  to  that  enemy,  and  that 
enemy  alone,  they  surrendered. 

We  next  have  a  picture  of  a  Ca- 
binet Council  in  terror.  When  the 
first  agitation  had  subsided,  the  four 
ministers  discussed  the  question, 
whether  it  might  not  be  expedient 
to  prorogue  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment for  a  few  days ;  but,  as  scarce- 
ly an  interval  of  forty*elght  hours 
remained  before  the  appointed  time 
of  meeting,  and  as  many  members 
of  both  Houses  had  arrived  In  Lon- 
don, or  were  on  their  way,  the  pro- 
Citlon  was  abandoned.  It  became, 
rever,  indis{>ensable  to  alter,  and 
almost  to  remodel,  the  King's 
Speech.  This  was  done  without 
delay,  and  at  the  same  time  Lord 
George,  as  secretary  for  the  Ame- 
rican department,  sent  off  a  despatch 
to  the  King,  then  at  Kew,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  fate  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  expedition. 

The  narrative  proceeds :  "  I  dined 
on  that  day  at  Lord  George's ;  and 
although  the  information  which  had 
reached  London  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  from  France,  as  well 
as  from  the  official  report,  was  of  a 
nature  not  to  admit  of  long  con- 
cealment, yet  it  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  me  or  any  other  In- 
dividual of  the  company  when  I  got 
^to  Pall  Mall  between  five  and  six 
o'clock.  Lord  Walslngham,  who 
also  dined  there,  was  the  only  per- 
son, except  Lord  George,  acquainted 
with  the  fact  The  party,  nine  in 
number,  sat  down  to  table.  I  thought 
the  master  of  the  house  appeared 
serious,  though  he  manifested  no 
discomposure.  Before  dinner  was 
over,  one  of  the  servants  delivered 
to  him  a  letter,  brought  back  by  the 
messenger  who  had  been  despatched 
to  the  King.  Lord  George  opened 
and  perused  it ;  then  looking  at  Lord 
Walslngham,  to  whom  he  exclusive- 
ly directed  the  observation,  *  The 
King  wHiea,'  said  he,  *ivMi  aa  he 
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alveajTB  does,  except  tbat  I  observe 
he  has  neglected  to  mark  the  hour 
and  the  minute  of  his  writing,  with 
his  usual  precision.'  This  remark, 
though  calculated  to  awaken  some 
ioteresty  excited  no  comment,  and 
while  the  ladies*  Lord  George's 
three  daughters,  remained  in  the 
rooiB>  we  repressed  our  curiosity. 
But  they  had  no  sooner  withdrawn, 
than  Lord  George,  having  acquaint- 
ed us  that  information  had  Just  ar- 
rived from  Paris  of  the  old  Count 
Maurepas,  6r8t  minister,  lying  at  the 
point  of  death,  'It  would  grieve 
me/  said  I,  '  to  finish  my  career, 
however  far  advanced  in  years,  were 
I  first  minister  of  France,  before  I 
had  witnessed  the  termination  of 
this  great  contest  between  England 
and  America.'  '  He  has  survived  to 
see  that  event,'  replied  Lord  George, 
with  some  agitation." 

The  conversation  was  prolonged 
until,  on  Uie  mention  of  the  Virginian 
campaign,  the  minister  disclosed  the 
fulfbearingof  the  intelligence.  "  The 
army  has  surrendered,  and  you  may 

})eru8e  the  particulars  of  the  capitu- 
ation  in  that  paper."  The  paper 
was  taken  from  his  pocket,  and  read 
to  the  company.  The  next  question 
was  one  of  rather  an  obtrusive  kind, 
to  see  what  the  King  thought  on  the 
subject  The  narration  states  the 
minister's  remark,  that  it  did  the 
highest  honour  to  his  Majesty's  firm- 
ness, fortitude,  and  consistency.  But 
this  was  a  complying  moment,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  oillet  was  read 
to  this  effect:—'*  I  have  received, 
with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern, the  communication  which  Lord 
George  Germaine  has  made  to  me, 
of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  ope- 
rations in  VirgiDia.  I  particularly 
lament  it  on  account  of  the  conse- 
aaences  confiected  with  it,  and  the 
difficulties  which  it  may  produce  in 
carrying  on  the  public  business,  or 
in  repairing  such  a  misfortune.  But 
I  trust  that  neither  Lord  George 
Germaine,  nor  any  other  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  will  suppose  that  it 
makes  the  smallest  determination  in 
those  principles  of  my  conduct,  which 
have  directed  me  in  past  time,  and 
which  will  always  continue  to  ani- 
mate me  under  every  event,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  present  contest." 
The  Cabinet,  strengthened  by  the 
royal  determination,  now  recovered 


courage ;  they  met  Parliament  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  fought  their 
battle  there  with  unusual  vigour. 
Perhaps  in  all  the  annals  of  senato« 
rial  struggle  there  never  was  a  crisis 
which  more  powerfully  displayed 
the  talents  of  the  Commons.  nurke» 
Fox,  and  Pitt  were  at  once  seen 
pouring  down  the  whole  fiery  tor« 
rent  of  declamation  on  the  Govern* 
ment  The  characteristic  distinctions 
of  their  public  speaking  gave  nevr 
vividness  and  force  to  their  assault 
upon  the  strongholds  of  the  Minisby. 
Fox's  passionate  personality  hurled 
the  fiercest  invective  against  the 
Ministry,  the  court,  and,  fatally  for 
his  own  ambition,  the  King.  Burke's 
vast  and  glowing  grasp  gathered 
materials  of  charge  from  all  quarters^ 
and  all  subjects,  and  heaped  them, 
alike  strong  and  weak,  on  the  devo* 
ted  heads  of  the  culprit  Cabineu 
Pitt,  with  keener  sagacity,  for  both 
the  present  and  the  future,  tore  up 
the  frame  of  the  ministerial  policy, 
spared  persons,  avoided  all  insult  to 
the  monarch ;  but  with  the  copious 
and  superb  combination  of  fact  and 
feeling,  argument  and  appeal,  which 
from  that  period  was  adopted  as  his 
great  Parliamentary  weapon,  and 
which  was  made  to  give  him  match- 
less superiority  in  a  deliberative 
assembly,  swept  all  before  him  with 
"  two-handed  sway,"  and  where  he 
smote,  left  nothiog  for  friend  or  ene- 
my  to  combat  or  defend  after  him. 

These  efforts  failed  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Cabinet  at  the  time;  but 
there  can  bo  no  question  that  they 
hastened  that  precipitate  fall  which 
was  so  speedily  afterwards  to  sur- 
prise the  nation.  Tho  assault  had 
terrified  the  garrison,  and  shaken  the 
battlements,  to  a  degree  which  made 
the  result  of  the  next  attack  secure. 
But  a  more  important  result  was  al« 
ready  discoverable  in  the  variety  of 
the  powers  exhibited  by  the  three 
great  champions  of  Opposition  ;  the 
true  preparative  for  a  crisis  which 
was  to  fling  the  petty  contests  of 
colonies  and  ministerial  juntas  Into 
the  shade.  It  was  palpable,  that  when 
the  government  of  the  British  empire 
should  again  become  the  prize,  when 
the  three  triumvirs,  who  now  com- 
bined so  vigorously,  should  separate 
and  struggle  for  themselves,  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  day  would  be  found  in  the 
matchless  dignity  and  brilliant  saga* 
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citj  of  Pitt  It  W9A  remarked  that 
FoJ,  though  delightiDg  every  ear  by 
hit  command  of  laoguage,  by  a  bold 
nnplidtT  of  conception,  which  made 
the  feeblest  argument  in  hit  hands 
assume  the  appearance  of  strengtb, 
sad  by  a  quick  sensibility,  almost  a 
teodemese  of  heart,  which,  of  all  the 
qualities  of  an  orator,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  and  the  most  resistless,  yet 
wanted  temper.  Neither  place  nor 
peraon  was  sacred  from  bis  tread; 
tbe  tread  was  acknowledged  to  be 
gigaatic  but  the  House  looked  for 
the  judgment  which  should  have 
dire<^  tlie  footstep,  and  looked  in 
fain.  Where  rebuke  would  have 
been  sufficient,  he  reprobated;  he 
was  not  content  with  stripping  off 
the  disgoise,  he  scourged  and  lace- 
rated. The  language  which  he  di- 
rected openly  against  the  King,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  was  rash 
in  the  extreme.  '^  Those,"  he  ex- 
daimed, ''  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
charaeter  of  the  prince  whose  speech 
we  have  just  heard,  might  consider 
hun  as  oji  uncling  despot,  exulting  in 
the  horrid  Maarifice  of  the  liberty  and 
Uses  of  hi*  people  I  The  speech 
itaelf,  divested  of  the  disguise  of 
royal  forms,  can  only  mean,— our 
loases  in  America  have  been  most 
caUmitOtts;  the  blood  of  my  sub- 
jecti  has  flowed  in  copious  streams 
throughout  every  part  of  that  conti- 
neat;  the  treasures  of  Britain  have 
been  wantonly  lavished,  while  the 
load  of  taxes  imposed  on  an  over- 
burdened country  is  intolerable— 
ytt  vEiU  I  continue  to  tax  you  to  the  last 
thilUng.  When,  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  surrender,  all  hopes  of  vic- 
tory sre  for  ever  extinct,  and  a  con- 
liouance  of  hostilities  can  only 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  British 
empire,  I  prohibit  you  from  thinking 
of  peace ;  my  rage  for  conquest  is 
Qoqaeached,  and  my  revenge  unsa- 
ted;  nor  can  any  thing  except  the 
total  subjugation  of  my  American 
tnbjeets  allay  my  animosity.**  Burke 
n>f ed  through  his  own  metaphoric 
ngioB  with  unrivalled  wing ;  but  the 


times  were  too  anxious  for  the  mere 
rapture  of  eloquence,  and  men's 
minds  were  too  keenly  fixed  on  the 
calamities  which  seemed  to  be  flow- 
ing in  full  tide  round  their  feet,  to 
enjoy  the  careerings  of  this  sitter  on 
the  clouds  above  their  heads.  But 
in  Pitt  they  saw  the  true  leader.  He 
wasted  none  of  his  prodigious  power 
in  rash  accusation,  or  splendid  ex- 
cursion into  the  world  of  fancy.  Pie 
broke  ground  directly  in  front  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  urged  on  his  attacks 
alike  with  steady  daring  and  con* 
summate  judgment,  completely  and 
justly  drawing  the  line  between  the 
King  and  the  Ministry— and  there 
can  be  no  juster  distinction  than 
between  the  motives  of  the  man  who 
can  have  no  personal  object,  and 
ministers,  all  whose  objects  may  be 
personal,  and  to  whose  advice  all  the 
acts  of  government  must  be  consti- 
tutionally referable.  Pltt*s  conduct 
on  this  occasion  was  so  distinguished 
an  evidence  of  his  superior  fitness 
for  the  guidance  of  affairs,  that  the 
future  nunister  was  seen  in  him  from 
that  hour;  and  Dundas,  the  lord 
advocate,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  of  political  human  na- 
ture, attached  himself  to  him  as  the 
man  on  whom,  at  no  distant  period, 
he  foresaw  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try would  depend.  Though  sitting 
amone  the  ministers  on  whom  Pitt 
was  flinging  redhot  brands,  he  con- 
trived to  panegyrize  their  force  and 
fire;  while  impugning  their  direc- 
tion, applauded  the  patriotism, 
while  he  tenderly  deprecated  the 
opposition  of  the  young  orator;  and 
attributed  his  adoption  of  the  hostile 
side  to  the  mere  accidents  of  his  en- 
trance into  public  life,  foretold  in 
him  the  future  defender  of  his  coun- 
try; in  contrast  with  its  hot  and 
hurried  assailant,  hailing  him  as  a 
beneficent  luminarjr  rising  on  the  ho- 
rizon, that  had  but  just  beTore  glared 
with  tiie  baleful  flames  of  an  eccentric 
meteor,  "shaking  from  its  horrid 
hair  pestilence  and  war." 
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Chap.  XL 

Of  the  Sham  Fight  between  Dan  and  Aliscp,  when  he  robbed  PatridCe 

House. 


^Blbss  my  hearty"  quoth  John, 
as  he  slipped  into  the  steward's 
office  next  morning  after  Gray  had 
been  spirited  away,  as  you  bare 
beard,  and  found  Allsop  at  work 
as  usual,  with  the  ruler  in  his 
band,  and  his  ready-reckoner  before 
bim,  casting  up  the  price  of  some 
prime  cattle  which  John  had  been 
purchasing  for  Bullock's  hatch— 
**  Bless  my  heart,  Master  Allsop, 
why,  I  thought  you  were  gone  for 
ever  and  a  day— -and  fifty  miles  off 
at  least,  by  this  time.  Any  thing 
happened  to  your  friends  in  North- 
amptonshire, eh?  And  where  is 
Gray,  for  I  warrant  me,  since  you 
are  come  back,  he's  not  far  from 
your  elbow  V*  — *<  Nay,"  quoth  All- 
sop,  looking  closely  at  his  ledger,  to 
escape  John's  eye»  and  letting  fall 
an  infernal  splash  of  red  ink  on  the 
page  in  his  confusion — ^  nothing  at 
all  has  happened,  and  Gray,  poor 
fellow,  isn't  come  back  \  but  the 
truth  is,  that  just  as  we  were  turn- 
ing into  the  North  Road,  by  the  park 
gate,  out  came  all  the  servants  to 
a  man,  protesting  that  the  books 
couJd  not  be  kept  without  me ;  that 
nobody  except  myself  understood 
my  way  of  posting  them ;  that  I 
must  stay  at  all  events  for  a  month 
or  two,  just  to  help  Sheepfsce  a 
little,  till  he  gets  into  the  way  of 
managing  them ;  and  so,  being  some- 
what soft  hearted,  as  you  know,  and 
not  liking  to  see  the  books  bedevil- 
led hy  a  stranger ;  why  look  ye,  d'ye 
see — I  came  back,  as  it  were;  that 
is  to  say,  here  1  am  again,  after 
all."—''  But  methinks,"  replied  John, 
to  whom  all  this  appeared  uncom- 
monly queer — *'  you  and  Gray  had 
made  up  your  minds  to  jog  it  to- 

fither  fur  better  for  worse ;  and, now 
think  on't,  I've  heard  you  make  af- 
fidavit you  would  never  put  pen  to 
paper  under  another  steward.  And 
as  Gray  only  went  because  you 
wouldn't  stay,  it's  past  my  compre- 
hension how  you  should  come  back, 
and  he  be  left  to  irudge  on  alone." 


**  Ah,  well-a-day !  'twas  with  aaore 
heart  I  left  bim,"  said  AUsop.  «•  I 
wept  like  a  church- spout;  but  what 
could  I  do  ?    The  books  must  have 

fone  to  the  devil ;  and,  thicks  I,  if 
remain^  I  may  do  something  for 
Gray,  poor  old  fellow,  since  bis 
pride  won't  allow  him  to  keep  tlie 
key  of  the  privy;  so,  although  it 
went  sorely  against  the  gri^n  with 
me  to  part  company  with  him,  there 
was  no  help  for  it  And  though  Gray 
was  an  excellent  hand  at  accounts, 
yet  Sheepface— Sheepfaoe  is  his 
match  any  day — a  clever,  handy, 
good-natured  fellow,  has  every- 
body's good  word,  never  speaka 
above  his  breath;  turns  away  the 
very  beggars  with  a  civil  answer;, 
and  he  and  1  understand  one  aa* 
other  already— so  no  fear  that  be- 
tween us  all  will  go  on  lair  and 
smoothly." 

John  knew  quite  enough  of  All- 
sop's  pranks,  to  see  there  was  s<Mne 
vile  underhand  work  aliofit  all  this, 
and  'twas  plain  to  him  that,  one  way 
or  other,  poor  Gray  had  been  fairiy 
juggled  out  of  hie  situation.  Fain 
would  he  have  sent  the  whole  con- 
cern adrift,  but  what  could  he  do? 
Here  were  fifty  things  to  begin  to, 
and  none  to  do  them ;  for  Arthur  and 
Bobby,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  broad 
hint  that  he  would  like  to  see  them, 
and  that  perhaps  they  and  Sheepface 
might  manage  matters  between  them, 
returned  for  answer,  that  they  would 
see  him  damned  before  they  would 
sit  in  the  same  office  with  him* 
There  was  no  iielp  for  it  therefore; 
Allsop,  he  saw,  would  be  a  fixture  for 
a  time,  so,  grumbling  and  groanii^ 
a  little,  John  handed  over  the  keys 
to  Sheepface,  who,  to  do  him  justice^ 
was  really  a  civil  serviceable  fellow, 
and  indlfi'erent  honest, as  times  went. 
*'  Well,"  thought  John  to  himself,  *<a 
man  can't  live  for  ever.  That  rich 
old  father  of  Allsop's  will  die  some  of 
these  days — I  saw  him  crawling 
about  the  other  day  in  a  spencer, 
looking  main  old— and  then,  wiUy 
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iStty,  Allsop  must  leave  this  to  look 
after  bis  own  farm.  By  that  time, 
please  Heaven,  I  shall  have  some 
other  body  in  my  eye— and  then  out 
go  the  whole  creir.    Amen.'* 

You  may  remember,  that  this 
scheme  of  tumiog  Gray  out  of  doors 
was  mamly  owing  to  Dan,  who,  find- 
log  that  he  was  not  just  so  ready 
to  join  in  bis  plan  for  robbing  Pa-i 
tricic  of  his  living  as  he  expected, 
would  never  rest  satisfied  till  be  had 
seen  hia  back  fsdrly  out  of  the  house; 
«id  now  having  gained  his  end»  by 
the  help  of  bonest  Allsop  and  Buck- 
nm,  be  wasn't  the  man  to  let  so 
good  an  opportimtty  slip.  So  he  fair- 
ly told  Allsop,  that  he  Intended  to 
come  down  that  evening  after  dark, 
and  rob  the  parsonage  by  main 
force;  and  that  he,  Allsop,  must 
lend  a  hand,  or,  at  all  events,  pre- 
tend to  be  asleep,  and  say  nothing, 

«  Nay,"  sidd  Allsop,  **  though  I 
care  as  little  about  Patrick  as  most 
men,  yet  John,  as  you  know,  baa  a 
great  respect  for  bim.  'Twas  but 
the  other  day  that  Martin  and  he, 
wbo  seem  to  be  consumedly  afraid 
that  something  or  other  Is  in  the 
wind,  walked  up  to  the  hall,  and 
were  most  mcfously  received  by 
John,  wbo  told  them,  he  would  stand 
by  the  Church  like  his  fathers  be- 
fiMne  him,  and  that  not  a  stiver  of  the 
living  should  ever  be  cot  short  with 
bis  consent.  I  heard  the  thing  with 
my  own  ears;  and,  as  you  know, 
he*8  the  man,  when  fairly  roused,  to 
keep  bis  word.  We've  gone  a  good 
length  for  you  already;  for  the  watch- 
man has  been  sent  adrift,  the  bull- 
dog chained  »p,  the  pestilent  broken 
boules  on  the  top  of  the  wall  chipped 
ol^  and  Patrick  may  roar  long  enough 
now  l>efore  any  one  comes  near  him. 
Rob  the  house,  therefore,  and  wel- 
come ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, I  must  make  a  show  of  resist- 
ance. It  won't  be  much— I'll  only 
strike  a  blow  or  two,  and  then  give 
in;  and,  when  the  thing's  over, 
we'll  talk  about  how  the  cash  is  to 
be  shared." 

Accordingly,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  down  came  Dan  at  the  head 
of  as  infernal  a  troop  of  thorough- 

ging  desperadoes  as  you  could  see. 
ing  aware  of  their  own  strength, 
and  knowing  that  the  resistance  was 
to  be  all  fudge,  they  did  not  give 
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ceal  their  desi^s,  but  commenced 
with  a  storm  ot  blows,  with  wooden 
bludgeons,  on  the  door  and  case- 
ments. Dan  beaded  the  attack  with 
a  poker;  and  when  poor  Patrick, 
who  had  thrown  up  the  window 
above,  was  bellowing  across  the 
pond  for  assistance,  he  accosted  him 
thus : — 

••  Lookye,  Patrick,  I  am  a  man  of 
honour,  and  a  gentleman  every  inch, 
and  scorn  to  do  an  ungenteel  thing 
by  a  countryman.  Now  just  give  up 
quietly  two- fifths  of  all  the  cash  and 
valuables  you  have  in  the  house-^ 
you'll  never  miss  it — for  you're  as 
rich  as  a  Jew — you  know  you  are, 
you  dog  I— and  we'll  let  you  off 
handsomely  for  the  other  three- 
fifths." 

Patrick  only  roared  the  louder 
at  this  proposal,  for  he  saw  it  was  a 
mere  device  to  get  a  footing  in  his 
house.  At  last,  by  dint  of  bellow- 
ing, he  brought  Allsop  to  his  assist- 
ance, who  had  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  till  John  had  actually  sent  a 
message  to  enquire  what  the  row 
was  about  He  took  good  care, 
however,  that  most  of  the  servants 
should  be  out  of  the  way,  and  so 
made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of 
a  few  broken- winded  old  fellows, 
that  were  no  match,  of  course,  for 
Dan  and  his  Irishmen.  He  then 
doubled  his  fists,  and  pretended  to 
administer  a  tremendous  blow  on 
Dan's  sconce ;  but  Dan,  parrying  it 
with  much  ease,  repaid  htm  with  a 
cross-buttock,  and  down  dropped 
Allsop  on  his  back,  like  a  prize-ox 
under  a  cleaver,  without  uttering  a 
word,  and  lay  for  dead. 

This  pantomime,  however,  was  not 
so  well  performed,  but  that  Bobby 
and  Manley,  and  some  of  the  other 
servants,  whom  Allsop  had  taken 
care  not  to  bring^  with  him,  but  who, 
hearing  the  din,  had  followed  to  the 
spot,  saw  plainly  that  the  thing  was 
a  sham  fieht ;  one  shouted  out  shame 
in  Allsops  ear,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
him  to  time,  another  threw  a  basin 
of  cold  water  over  him,  a  third  poked 
him  in  the  ribs,  but  all  in  vain— he 
seemed  as  dead  as  mutton.  They 
did  their  best,  however,  to  prevent 
the  burglary  from  beiog  committed; 
but  they  were  so  sadly  outnumbered 
by  the  gang,  that,  in  spite  of  all  they 
could  do,  the  ruffians  made  their  way 
into  the  house,  and  noarched  off  with 
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a  large  quantity  of  plunder.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  as  they  were 
making  off,  Patrick,  who  had  made 
his  escape  by  the  back  window,  got 
round  in  time  to  alarm  the  upper  ser- 
▼antSjWho  met  them  just  as  they  were 
endeavouring  to  sneak  through  their 
room,  while  Buckram,  with  his  coat 
turned,  was  holding  a  lighted  candle 
to  show  them  the  way,  and  here  the 
battle  began  in  earnest;  but  after 
a  smart  scuffle,  in  which  Buckram 
received  an  infernal  punishment^ 
and  Sbeepface  got  his  doublet  torn 
off  his  back,  the  villains  were  com- 
pelled to  disgorge  their  prey,  and 
were  kicked  down  stairs  to  the  num- 
ber of  more  than  a  hundred. 
Although  John  had  no  very  direct 


evidence  that  Allsop  and  Buckrant 
had  been  concerned  in  this  iniqui- 
tous scheme  for  robbing  Patrick,  he 
could  not  help  having  pretty  strong 
Buspiclooe  on  the  subject;  and  this^ 
coupled  with  their  knavish  conduct 
towards  Gray,  gave  him  a  great  dis- 
gust at  both,  particularly  Buckram» 
so  much  so,  that  he  could  not  help 
showing  it  in  more  ways  than  one  ; 
and  even  many  of  the  servants  them- 
selves, though  not  nice,  began  to  look 
coldly  on  them— for,  as  they  said, "  if 
faith  is  not  to  be  kept  among  tfaievee. 
where  is  it  to  be  expected?  It 
was  Gray's  turn  yesterday,  it  may 
be  ours  the  next — Master  Buckram, 
had  better  look  to  himself." 


Chap.  XIL 

How  Buckram  behaved  when  he  went  to  visit  Sister  Peg's  Quarters. 


Of  Buckram,  accordingly,  ye  shall 
now  hear.  It  so  happened  about 
this  time,  that  one  or  two  of  Sister 
Peg's  tenants  in  the  North,  who  had 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  Gray,  and 
did  not  like  to  see  him  turned  out 
of  doors  at  his  time  of  life,  proposed 
to  gire  him  a  dinner  in  a  tent  as  he 
passed,  and  perhaps  raise  a  trifle  for 
him  to  live  upon  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Ho  sooner  did  Buckram  hear  of  this, 
than  he  said  to  Allsop—*'  By  the 
hokey,  Allsop,  if  Gray  gets  among 
these  people,  and  begins  to  open  his 
heart  to  them  over  a  glass,  all  will 
come  out,  and,  considering  that  John 
is  looking  black  enough  upon  us  al- 
ready, and  the  servants  grumbling 
consumedly — to  say  nothing  of  the 
tenantry,  who  have  lost  conceit  of 
us  entirely — if  this  business  be 
blown,  our  places  are  not  worth  a 
tester.  I'll  down  to  the  North  di- 
rectly, and  it  shall  go  hard  with  me 
but  ril  manage,  one  way  or  other,  to 
stop  his  mouth.  Til  see,  too,  whether 
I  can't  manage  to  raise  my  credit 
among  the  tenants  a  bit" 

So  up  went  Buckram  to  his  room, 
clapt  on  a  pair  of  tartan  trowsers, 
by  way  of  flattering  Sister  Peg,  stuff- 
ed his  pocket  with  tracts  and  quack 
jnedicines,  put  his  pea  and  thimble 
in  order,  hung  an  immense  seal  of 
John's  to  his  watch,  and  by  a  stiff 
walk,  begot  among  Gray's  friends iust 
as  they  were  beginning  to  assemble^ 


paid  his  shot  with  the  rest,  and  stalk- 
ed into  the  tent,  where,  though  Gaffer 
had  not  yet  made  his  appearance, 
he  found  the  board  already  pretty 
well  cleared,  and  most  of  the  trench- 
ers as  clean  as  if  a  buffalo  had  licked 
them.  You  may  imagine  how  Gray 
stared  when  be  came  m,  and,  casting 
his  eyes  by  chance  across  the  table» 
saw  his  old  crony  grinning  and  nod- 
ding to  him,  and  making  believe  aa 
if  they  were  the  best  of  n-iends;  but 
It  was  still  worse  when  Buckram,  to 
crown  the  whole,  got  up  on  his  legs^ 
and  proposed  Gray's  health,  with 
three  times  three,  lauding  and  mag- 
nifying  him  to  the  very  skies,  and 
telling  the  whole  party  how  that 
Gaffer  and  he  had  been  the  means 
of  taking  in  and  doing  for  poor  old 
Madam  Reform,  when  all  the  world 
had  cast  her  off,  and  providing  her 
with  good  accommodations,  which 
would  in  time  have  been  enlarged. 
If  she  had  behaved  quietly. 

"Not  that  he  was  one  of  those  wise- 
acres," he  added, "  who  were  for  turn- 
ing John's  house  outof  doors,  or  kick- 
ing out  the  upper  servants,  merely  to 
give  her  room— fair  and  softly  was  the 
word  with  him;  and  really,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  old  lady  had  been 
living  rather  too  fast  of  late,  and 
must  pull  up  a  little  in  future^ 
unless  she  meant  to  shatter  her  con- 
stitution entirely ;  and  so  he  would 
advise  some  of  her  addie-pated  hang* 
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cn-on  to  keep  a  close  tongue  in  their 
Jieads,  unless  they  wished  to  see  her 
put  upon  short  allowance,  which 
John  bad  a  great  mind  to  do." 

Buckram,  after  delivering  this  ha- 
jangae,  waa  sitting  down  on  the 
bench,  hugely  tickled  at  the  idea 
that  he  had  fairly  stopped  Gray's 
mouth  for  that  time  at  least,  when, 
who  should  start  up  in  the  corner  of 
the  tent,  to  bis  great  consternation, 
hut  bis  quondam  friend  Drum,  who 
would  hsTe  bad  no  objections  to  the 
turning  out  of  bis  father-in-law,  had 
Allsop  and  Buckram  been  disposed 
to  let  him  go  snacks  in  the  perqui- 
sites ;  but  finding  there  was  nothing 
to  be  made  of  it,  he  had  conceived  a 
most  pestilent  hatred  against  both, 
and  thought  this  was  too  good  an 
opportunity  to  lose  of  venting  his 
jpite  againat  one  of  them. 

Up,tterefore,  he  got,  and  looking  at 
Buckram—"  A  pretty  fellow,  to  be 
sure,  you  are,"  cried  he,  "  to  talk  of 
taking  in  and  doing  for  Uie  old  lady  I 
A  pox  on  ye  I  you  have  taken  her  in 
and  done  for  her,  with  a  vengeance  I 
0  Lord !  what  assurance  some  folks 
havel  Why,  my  friends,  'twas  but  the 
other  night  that  Dan  and  I  heard  her 
screaming  out  for  assistance,  as  he 
and  ray  precious  father-in-law  there 
aodsomeoibera  were  trying  to  gagand 
force  her  into  the  cellar— .Gray  hold* 
higher  feet,  and  Buckram  squeezing 
his  wig  into  her  mouth,  and  crying, 
'Much  good  may  it  do  ye.'  Did  not 
you  confine  her  to  her  own  room  after 
dark,  and  entertain  her  with  the  cat- 
o*-Bine-tail«  ?  Enlarge  her  accommo- 
dations, forsooth  I  Why,  have  you  not 
tried  to  pare  as  many  shillings  as  you 
ooold  off  her  miserable  income  ?  Nay, 
tried  to  atop  her  allowance  alto- 
gether, on  pretence  that  she  had  not 
psid  her  share  of  John's  petty  cus- 
toms? Were  you  not  the  first  to 
kick  her  cousin  from  Warwickshire 
out  of  your  own  room  the  other  day, 
aad  throw  his  bill  after  him,  though 
it  had  been  checked  by  the  under 
servants,  and  found  correct  to  the 
li»t  fsrthing?  For  my  part,  if  the 
old  lady  be  still  alive,  which  I  doubts 
it's  my  firm  belief,  that  in  another 
year  or  ao  she*ll  be  starved  to  death 
among  ye.  No  matter — none  shall 
lay  her  dradi  at  my  door  at  least." 

When  Drum  sat  down.  Buckram 
was  utterly  confounded  for  a  ml- 
Bttte  or  two— the  more  so,  when  be 
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saw  Hob,  and  the  Pensioner,  and 
Neddy  Bear,  get  up  and  say  they 
thought  him  in  the  right,  and  that^ 
for  their  parts,  they  would  not  let  a 
day  go  over  their  head  but  they 
would  see  to  get  the  old  lady's  rooms 
cleaned  out,  and  every  thing  made 
decent  for  her,  come  what  would. 
This  last  fellow  was  a  great  Greek, 
and  commonly  went  by  the  name  of 
"  money  in  both  pockets,"  from  the 
strange  fancy  he  had  for  keeping 
John's  money  in  one  breeches' 
pocket,  and  his  own  in  the  other ; 
so  that  sometimes  when  he  lent  a 
friend  a  shilling  or  so,  his  head 
would  *get  quite  confused,  and  he 
really  could  not  recollect  for  the 
soul  of  him  out  of  what  pocket  he 
had  taken  it. 

But  though  Buckram  was  at  first 
not  a  little  abashed  by  this  ex- 
posure, he  blessed  his  stars  that, 
at  all  events,  he  had  contrived,  in  the 
confusion,  to  make  poor  Gaffer  and 
bis  doings  and  complaints  be  as  com- 
pletely  forgotten  as  if  he  had  never 
been  in  existence.     "Now  then," 

auoth  he  to  himself— **  now  is  the 
me  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hoL" 
So  away  he  set  next  morning  to 
make  a  round  of  sister  Peg's  tenantry, 
to  see  whether  by  his  mountebank 
tricks  and  plausible  tongue,  he  could 
patch  up  a  little  his  battered  charac- 
ter among  them.  No  trick  was  too 
low  for  him.  Though  he  knew  that 
John  could  not  abide  the  sight  of 
him,  he  affected  to  be  deep  in  his 
secrets.  If  any  one  gave  him  a 
chance  dinner  or  a  pot  of  beer^- 
**  Ahai"  he  would  exclaim,  "  some 
folks  now  would  be  vain  enough  to 
think  all  this  was  meant  for  them — 
but  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  am  none 
such.  'Tis  all  done  out  of  respect 
to  John — whose  unworthy  servant-^ 
but  no  more  of  that  1*11  take  care 
this  blessed  evening  he  shall  know 
it  in  course  of  post." 

And  so  he  would  sit  down  and 
seem  to  scrawl  off  a  letter,  taking 
care  to  exhibit  the  beginning,  Dear 
John,  and  the  address  in  large  letters, 
To  John  Bull,  Esq.^  Bullocks'  hatch. 
These:  and  then  sealing  it  with  that 
immense  seal  of  John's,  which  he 
kept  always  dangling  from  his  fob, 
he  would  walk  away  with  it  with 
much  dignity  to  the  post-office,  when 
be  made  as  if  he  dropped  it  into 
the  letter-box,  but  withal  contrived 
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to  slip  it  quietly  into  his  breecbeft' 
pocket,  from  which,  if  it  ever  came 
out  again,  it  certainly  went  in  a  quite 
differont  direetaoa  from  Bullock's 
hatch. 

Ob  other  oocaiions,  he  would 
have  ft  poBtbof  in  John's  livery 
hired  to  come  into  the  kirk  in  the 
middle  of  the  sermon,  and  whis- 
per in  his  ear,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  congregation. 
'<  Gadsof^,**  he  would  eKclaist, 
'<  John  wants  me,  you  say,  on  most 
confidential  business?  A  pestilent 
hardship,  my  friends — but  stay— FU 
be  with  him  in  tl»e  twinkling  of  a 
waiking-otick ; "  and,  darting  away, 
he  would  spring  into  the  chaise 
hired  for  the  purpose  at  the  nearest 
stables,  and  drive  off,  like  a  whirl- 
wind, in  the  direction  of  the  manor- 
house.  But  no  sooner  did  he  come 
within  sight  of  the  Park,  dian,iook- 
ing  out  of  the  chaise  window,  and 
seeing  that  aobody  was  in  sight,  he 
wottld  desire  the  postboy  So  drive 
leisurely  ronnd  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
a  circumiiendibus,  and  then  come 
back  all  in  a  sweat,  swearing  he  had 
been  closeted  with  John  06  matters 
of  life  and  death,  till  his  own  life 
was  a  burden  to  him,  and  that,  in 
fact,  but  for  him,  to  speak  candidly, 
John's  matters  would  all  go  to  ra^ 
and  ruin. 

To  some  of  the  tenantry,  agun,  he 
distributed  tracts,  to  others  quack 
medicines,  of  which  he  had  always 
great  store,  suited  to  all  ages,  tastes, 
and  constitutions.  He  gave  himself 
out  for  a  regular  member  of  the 
British  College  of  Health,  pretended 
to  give  advice  gratis,  generally  re- 
commending mild  insensible  aperi- 
ents—'* not  like  your  universal  mix- 
ture and  annual  pills,"  he  would  say, 
"  that  turn  a  man's  bowels  inside 
out,  but  mild  alteratives,  such  as 
Dolittle'a  drops,  Allsop's  anodyne, 
my  own  volatile  essence,  and  such 
like,  that  create  no  insurrection  in  a 
man's  intestines,  but  leave  him  to  go 
about  his  affairs,  without  loss  of 
time  or  hinderance  of  business." 

It  was  observed,  however,  that 
much  as  lie  abused  those  drastic 
purges,  he  had  always  a  supply 
ready  in  an  inside  pocket,  for  such 
as  he  saw  did  not  iik^  his  milder 
mixtures.  Then,  in  addition  to  tik 
thts,  he  occasionally  surprised  them 
with  the  strangest  feats  of  grouad 


and  lofty  tumbling,  dancing  to  the 
Scotch-fiddle,  balancing  straws  on 
his  nose,  and  many  other  conjur- 
log  tricks,  which  he  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection  nerer  before 
heard  of;  for  he  wbm  tiM  first  nuot 
who  eirer  succeeded  perfectly  im 
turning  his  back  upon  btmself,  and 
eating  his  own  words,  which  feafes  he 
accomplished  more  than  oaee  to  tiie 
wonder  of  all  beholders.  Sometimefly 
again,  with  the  stnmgest  iacoati- 
nence  of  tongue,  he  would  blah  all 
that  was  going  on  about  the  annor- 
honse — wiiat  this  servant  aaid,  or 
that  servant  did^what  hflls  were 
owing  lastquarter-'What  shifts  i^Aa 
would  BOW  and  then  be  put  to  to 
raise  the  wind]— with  much  nsare 
gossip  of  the  same  kind,  which  there- 
after came  to  John's  ears,  md  cave 
him  no  little  annoyance,  l^eo, 
when  taxed  with  wliat  he  had  aaid, 
he  would  deny  downright  tiiat  he 
had  said  so;— and,  in  a  trice  again, 
be  would  deny  that  he  had  dented 
it — so  that  no  man  knew  where  to 
have  him.  One  man  he  would  draw 
into  a  comer,  and,  talcing  him  by  the 
bnttoo,  he  would  abuse  the  upper 
servants  as  the  most  pestilent  prag- 
matical noodles  that  ever  haadl^ 
a  trendier;  to  the  next,  if  he  liap> 
pened  to  be  a  twentieth  cousin  of 
any  of  the  upper  servants,  he  would 
run  down  the  under  servants  at  the 
same  rate,  as  the  most  self  •conceited, 
shortsighted,  blundering  blockheads 
he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  ;— 
swearing,  that  he  and  the  upper  oep- 
vants  had  little  else  to  do  but  to 
check  their  erroneous  arithmetic, 
and  lick  their  house- bills  into  some- 
thing tike  shape  for  them ; — ^then  he 
would  pretend  that  he  thought  Ar* 
thur  a  devilish  good  fellow,  and  in- 
tended one  of  these  days  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  him  to  John — who, 
mayhap,  to  please  him  (Bodcram) 
might  take  him  back  again  as  an 
assistant 

So  many  strange  vagaries  following 
on  one  anotiier's  heels,  made  people 
begin  to  look  a  little  queer,  and  to 
exchange  significant  nods,  and  point 
with  a  comical  expression  to  their 
own  upper  story,  as  Backram  went 
by.  And  now,  as  the  devil  would 
have  it,  for  poor  Buckram,  lie  took 
it  into  his  head  aboat  this  time  to 
quarrel  with  bis  fiiend  Tiins  the 
ne  WBOian,  who  had  been  too  iong  in 
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hit  fecrati  not  to  have  him  totelly  at 
big  flwrex,— and  aJl  about  a  Penny 
Ib^ae^in  arliich,  itneaawd,he  was 
a  SiMpiDg  Partner,  and  to  which  he 
had  b«nin  to  aend  all  Che  gossip  aaMi 
aeaadaiof  the  hall,  of  which  Tima 
had  hitherto  had  M  it  wene  die  mono- 
palf.  TheLordlmvenMref  onBoek- 
nm,  say  I,  for  Tims  bad  none.  TkB 
«MUW  of  kickii^,etiffii^,haalinadoe- 
ttgMd  carhtBMoeing  he  now  un- 
derwMt  ia  paat  ceneeption.  Time 
•carcdf  left  him  the  likeneaa  of  a 
hmst  Week  nftar  weeic  did  he 
matfame  to  pen  the  moat  truculent 
paragrapha  agafaMthim  ;  new  telling 
all  the  werid  how  he  had  dewiaed  a 
plan  for  feeding  Jofan'a  poor  tenants 
on  tawdus^  ground  Irenes,  and  plaa- 
ter  of  Paria;  how  lie  httd  sworn 
Ihst  ae  one  waa  to  fit   to  be  a 
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J.  P.  as  Deepread,  and  yet  made 
John  put  another  in  the  commission ; 
how  he  called  another  man  a  lousy 
loon  behind  bis  bade,  and  then  flat> 
tared  him  to  his  face ;  liow  lie  had 
kicked  a  poor  wench  who  was  with 
ehitd  <Mit  of  doera,  and  refused  to 
grant  a  mittioNis  against  the  father, 
telling  her  it  would  be  a  mere  en- 
couragement to  iMwtarda;  how  he 
bad  robbed  a  man  of  his  bill,  with 
the  aasistance  of  a  Charley,  and 
afterwards  had  the  effrontery  to  dis- 
count it  ia  his  own  name  aa  drawer^ 
with  a  thensand  such  knavish  tricks 
^-wfaich  surprised  every  body  ex* 
cept  those  that  knew  him.  And 
now  things  had  come  to  that  pass 
that  acarcely  any  of  the  servanta 
could  look  Bockram  in  the  fiice 
without  laugbhig  at  him. 


Cflip.  XIIL 

How  Jolm  mas  oichoMd  at  BreahfiiJU,  poisoned  at  Dinner,  and  nearly  burned 

miNighL  * 


All  these  nunours  of  Bockram'a 
stnaga  vagariea  reachit^  John'a 
ean,  you  may  beliere  gave  him  no 
little  vexation;  and  as  he  had  no 
mst  likiag  for  hia  new  servants  l>e* 
fore,  they  only  made  him  the  more 
resolfed  to  get  ^it  of  them  as  soon 
u  he  thoui^t  another  aet  could  be 
hid.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  as  mia- 
fortunfs  never  come  single,  came  a 
ttriag  of  annoyances  one  after  an- 
other, which  might  have  tried  a 
more  patient  temper  than  John  had 
to  boast  of^who  for  that  matter  had 
a  little  of  his  fath^  and  grandfather 
about  him— neither  of  whom  were 
related  to  Job. 

John  had  come  down  one  m<mi- 
lag  to  breakfast  and  Mrs  Bull,  in 
her  usual  way,  liad  just  helped  him 
to  his  first  cup  of  tea,  when  John, 
putting  it  to  his  lips,  suddenly  made 
a  face  as  if  he  had  swallowed  prussic 
aeid,  and  dashing  it  down  on  the  tea- 
tray,  exclaimed,  *<  Gad's  my  life, 
whit  hiferaal  decoction  is  this? 
Essence  of  wormwood  ?  Extract  of 
tlses  and  eoloquiatida,  eh  ?  In  what 
'pothecary's  shop,  pray,  did  any  one 
pick  up  this  cursed  drug  ?  Faugh— 
ifeel  as  if  I  had  awallowed  poison.'* 

*  My  dear,"  said  Mrs  Bull, «  don't 
*lm  youmelf  j  'tia  your  genuine 
^  from  If  esan  Sloe  and  Copperas 


—your  new  tea  merchants,  whom 
your  stewm-ds  have  persuaded  you 
to  employ  of  late,  and  give  up  old 
Hyaon  and  Co.,  who  served  yourself 
and  your  fathers  before  you.  As  for 
tibe  price  of  it,  good  or  bad,  I  can 
only  say  'tis  charged  a  swioginff 
round  sum  in  the  bill,  as  you'll  find 
at  the  year's  end." 

'*  So,"  cried  John,  who  still  con- 
tinued making  wry  faces  at  the  re- 
collection of  his  last  draught,  "  this 
is  my  return  for  giving  the  dogs  a 
portion  of  my  custom.  Pay  their 
bill,  ray  dear ;  and  let  us  never  see 
their  cursed  compounds  again.  Ah ! 
one  gets  wiser  by  experience ;  and 
if  the  matter  be  to  do  over  again. 
Hyson  and  Co.  are  the  men  for  my 
money.  They  charged  a  good  price, 
to  be  sure ;  but  then  you  could  rely 
on  a  good  article — whiie  these  ras- 
cally atopslippers  think  no  more  of 
poisoning  a  Christian,  than  they  do 
of  watering  their  rum,  and  sanding 
their  brown  sugar." 

But  if  things  at  breakfaat  were  bad 
this  day,  at  dinner  'twas  worse. 
John,  who,  like  every  Squire  Bull 
before  him,  liked  a  good  glass  of 
port  wine  after  dinner,  had  ordered 
a  bottle  of  his  best  on  this  occa« 
sion;  but  no  sooner  had  he  swal« 
lowed  his  first  glaw  to  the  king's 
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health  as  usual,  than  he  rolled  his 
eyes  in  his  head  as  if  strangled, 
clapped  his  hands  on  his  stomach, 
and  setting  down  the  glass,  squirted 
the  contents  out  of  his  mouth  with 
infinite  appearance  of  disgust.  *'  O 
Lord,"  he  exclumed,  "  my  poor 
bowels  I  Call  ye  this  port  wine  I 
'Tis  a  mixture  of  rhubarb  and  devirs 
dung  at  the  least,  I'll  be  sworn. 
Harkye,  knave,"  cried  he  to  the  but- 
ler—old Cupid — whom  we  mention- 
ed before, — "  did  my  old  friend  Mi- 
chael ship  me  this  damnable  drench  ? 
If  so,  there's  no  faith  in  man." 

«  Why,  sir,"  said  Cupid,  with  one 
of  his  best  bows,  **  that  unlucky 
quarrel  between  Michael  and  Peter, 
in  which,  as  you  know,  you  lent 
Peter  a  hundred  pounds  to  carry 
on  his  lawsuit  about  the  old  gen- 
tleman's succession,  has  been  the 
ruin  of  Michael,  who  has  fallen  back 
in  the  world,  and  has  got  no  stock 
left,  so  of  late  we  have  been  dealing 
"with  Peter's  agents,  Messrs  Sloe 
and  Wormwood — for  Sloe  is  a  part- 
ner both  in  the  tea  and  wine  trade, 
and  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  to  treat  an  excellent  customer 
like  Squire  Bull  scurvily.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  the  fault  is  in  your 
own  palate— and  if  you  would  just 
allow  me  to  taste  it," — so  stepping 
up  to  the  table,  and  swallowing  a 
bumper  with  some  difficulty,  he  set 
down  the  glass,  assuring  John  'twas 
just  as  he  had  expected,  and  that 
John  must  be  beginning  to  lose  his 
taste  entirely,  if  he  could  complain 
of  such  genuine  old  English  port  as 
that.  John,  however,  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  out  of  his  senses  this  time. 
**  Take  it  away,  said  he,  and  at  least 
let  me  have  a  neat  glass  of  schiedam, 
to  put  the  filthy  taste  of  this  potion 
out  of  my  mouth." 

<<  My  dear  sir,"  said  Cupid,  with 
some  confusion,  "ever  since  that 
occasion  when  you  joined  Philip 
Baboon  in  clapping  up  the  dbstruc- 
tion  before  Nick  Frog's  door,  and 
pelted  him  with  mortar  pellets,  we 
nave  given  up  dealincr  with  him  as 
much  as  possible— and  truth  to  say, 
ibere  is  not  a  drop  of  gin  in  the 
whole  house.  'Tis  a  filthy  liquor, 
my  dear  master,  and  Dr  Bowstring, 
you  know,  prescribes  French  claret 
as  most  agreeable  to  your  constitu- 
tion." 

**  French  claret  be !  but  'tis 


useless  vexing  one's  Felf  about  what 
can't  be  helped.  Thank  God,  a 
time's  coming.  There,  hand  me  the 
Morning  Post,  and  get  about  your 
business.  So"—  and  John  drew 
his  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  and  pre- 
tending to  read  a  paragraph  or  two, 
was  on  the  point  of  dropping  into  a 
doze. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  coon- 
posed  himself  for  a  comfortable  nap, 
when  a  rap  came  to  the  hall  gate,  as 
if  a  whole  posse  of  Bow  Street  ofl&- 
cers  had  been  thundering  for  admit- 
tance. 'Twas  a  letter  from  the  over- 
seer at  Plantation  farm ;  and  as  John 
had  heard  little  from  that  quarter 
lately,  he  yawned,  rubbed  his  eyea^ 
and  began  to  read. 

*'  UoNouRBD  Master, 

^  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
every  thing  goes  on  at  the  farm  as 
well  as  could  be  wished.  [Come, 
that's  some  comfort,  however,  said 
John.]  Quash ie  works  like  a  Turk» 
and  seems  as  happy  as  the  day  ia 
long,  so  I  have  ordered  him  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  salt  herrings  at 
Jour  expense.  [Poor  fellow,  said 
ohn,  I  grudge  it  not;  Heaven  send 
only  he  may  continue  quick]  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  find  in  the  end 
you  have  got  full  value  for  your 
twenty  pounds.  I  have  taken  tho 
liberty  of  drawing  upon  you  for  the 
like  sum,  being  my  own  allowance. 
And  remain  your  humble  servant, 
"John  Sly-go." 

*'  But  what's  this—'  Postscript* 
— Ah!  I  hate  postscripts—they  never 
bode  any  thing  good,  but  let's  see." 

<*  P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  Quashie,  either 
set  on  by  rum,  Obadiab,  or  the  De* 
vil,  has  struck  work;  and  what's 
worse,  struck  one  of  the  quorum  a 
damnable  blow  with  his  hue  on  the 
skull,  and,  hard  as  it  was,  he  is  not 
expected  to  recover.  Hitherto  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  catching  him. 
Pray  order  out  half-a-dozen  special 
constables,  for  Quashie  threatens  to 
bum  us  all  in  our  beds. 

*'  P.  S.  News  have  just  come  in  that 
your  large  hay  rick  is  on  fire,  and 
that  Quatthie  was  seen  last  night  near 
it  with  a  lighted  candle.  For  Grod's 
sake  don't  forget  the  constables.  In 
haste,  yours  to  command, 

«J.S." 

Had  you  seen  poor  John's  face  as 
he  perused  this  dismal  epistle,  you'd 
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Jure  pitied  him.  The  tears  stood  ia 
bis  eyes  with  yexation,  when  lie 
thofigbt  that  h^  had  parted  with  his 
money  only  to  have  his  servants 
knodced  on  the  head  by  a  dog  of  a 
blark,  and  hin  barns  burnt  about  his 


'•  This  comes,"  thought  he,  "  of 
meddling  with  what  did  not  con- 
eern  me.  My  poor  friends,  Mus- 
eovado  and  Molasses,  and  Bamboo 
sod  Mango,  [  daresay,  are  murder- 
ed or  ruined  by  this  time.  My 
turnips,  of  course,  go  to  the  devil. 
Sugar  will  rise  a  shilling  a*pound 
—and  none  but  that  firebrand,  Ob»» 
disb,  or  Quash te  himself,  are  the 
gaioers  by  it.  Gainer,  did  I  ssy  ?— 
wby, the  damned  villain  Quashiewill 
drink  himself  to  death,  I  daresay,  in 
a  fortnight — and  what  becomes  then 
of  bis  wife  and  his  small  niegerly 
family!  All  thrown  on  me,  I  sup- 
pose, after  the  farm's  fairly  ruined. 
Ab!  iobn,John!  misfortunes  never 
come  single.  Harkye,  you  fellows 
— tbere*s  no  time  to  be  lost;  go 
some  of  you  and  call  half-a-dozen 
constables  together— and  post  as 
fsst  ss  your  \eg^  can  carry  you  to 
Plsntstion  Faroi,  before  Quashie  set 
tbe  Misar  manufactory  on  fire  next 
Bttt»"  (uiming  his  eyes  towards  the 
window  which  looked  across  the 
court  to  the  servants'  rooms,)  *'  what 
tbe  devil's  this  ?  has  Quashie  got 
among  us  here  too?  As  I  live  07 
bread,  tbe  upper  servants'  room's  on 
fire!  There,  don't  you  smell  it? 
and  see  where  the  flames  are  burst- 
ing out  of  the  window.  Oh !  Lord, 
tbat  \\  should  come  to  this  !  Run, 
fly,  bring  the  engine,  ye  ragamuf- 
fint;  would  ye  see  your  master  burnt 
before  your  face?"  And  John  pull- 
ed off  his  wig,  threw  it  in  the  air, 
and  danced  about  the  room  In  a  fit 
of  desperation. 

At  Isst,  having  come  a  little  to 
himself,  be  put  hia  wig  again  on  his 
head,  and  sallied  down  to  tlie  court, 
wbere  such  a  scene  of  confusion 
was  going  on  as  never  man  beheld— 
tbe  fire  blazing,  the  torches  flar- 
^1  tbe  engines  playing,  the  speo- 
tttors  roaring,  the  firemen  cursing, 
tbe  pickpockeu  filchhig,  the  consta- 
hlei  eracking  the  sconces  of  the 
crowd.  Hera  was  one  fellow  di- 
recting the  nozzle  of  his  water-pipe 
full  in  bis  neighbour's  face,  as  if 
^0  fire  had  been  in   his  inside ; 


there  was  another  throwing  out 
glasses  and  crockery- ware  from  a 
three  pair  of  stairs  window  for  the 
sake  of  preservation,  while  a  third, 
with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt,  was 
letting  himself  down  by  a  blanket, 
and  dangling  with  his  legs  in  the 
air  some  dozen  feet  above  the  court, 
afraid  to  let  go  his  hold.  Allsop 
climbed  a  ladder,  and  got  into  the 
under  servants'  room,  from  which 
he  reappeared  speedily,  and  de- 
scended the  ladder  with  much  Im- 
portance, holding  something  very 
carefully  wrapped  up  under  bis 
cloak.  John  hurried  up  to  him  to 
thank  him,  thinking  he  had  brought 
away  his  title  deeds  and  securities 
at  least,  but  to  his  great  mortifica^ 
tion,  when  Allsop  displayed  his 
treasure,  'twaa  merely  a  cracked 
chamber  vase,  filled  with  waste  pa- 
per. 

«  Where's  Neddy  ?  "  cried  John— 
**  'twas  his  business  to  look  after  the 
fire  in  the  servants'  room." 

"  Oh  I  Neddy  went  a  snipe-shoot- 
ing this  morning,  and  has'nt  yet  re- 
turned." 

*<  Where's  Hob,  then  ?— one  of 
them  at  least  might  have  been 
there." 

.  '*  He  has  lost  his  way  in  some  of 
the  woods  and  forests  about,"  said 
another. 

*'  Damn  the  upper  servants'  room,** 
shouted  Allsop—**  let  it  blaze,  but 
save  the  buttery." 

**  That  stingy  old  codger,  John, 
would  not  enlarge  our  room,"  Hum 
was  overheard  to  say — **  though  we 
were  squeezed  and  stunk  to  death 
in  it;  but  now  he  must  give  us  a 
decent  room  to  sit  in,  whether  he 
will  or  no." 

And  in  truth  it  seemed  as  if  most 
of  them,  if  they  hadn't  a  hand  in 
the  fire,  rather  thought  the  bonfire 
a  good  joke,  for  many  were  laugh- 
ing heartily,  and  swilling  porter  and 
flip,  instead  of  lending  a  hand  at 
the  engine  or  the  pUmp,  while  poor 
John's  goods  and  chattels  were  con- 
suming. At  last  with  much  ado 
the  fire  was  got  under,  though  not 
until  all  that  side  of  the  mansion- 
house,  where  the  servants'  rooms 
were,  was  fairl  v  burnt  to  the  ground. 
And  though  John  was  ensured  to 
some  extent,  the  loss  will  ceruinly 
be  serious.  Tbe  servants  them- 
selves, who  had  been  on  the  alert, 
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lost  liiUe;  indeed  ttobody  made  soy     bad  been  left  hanglog  on  tbe  vaU» 


great  complaiat  except  Buckram, 
who  was  aeea  wtXkm^  «p  and  down 
ditcoDM/lateif  aext  daf  among  cIm 
ruina,  aeekiog  for  hia  beat  wig,  wbkk 


and  which  he  found  at  last  ia  a  oor« 
ner  dripping  we^  aad  a 
plorable  apectade. 


Cbap.  thb  Last. 

How  John  denred  his  Setvaxts  to  walk  aboai  their  business,  as  th^  eovld  mai 
agree,  aad  took  his  old  Steward  back  again. 


Thmse  anaoyancei  and  misfortmea 
coming  ao  thick  upon  one  another, 
made  John  quite  melancholy :  be 
abut  himself  up  in  hia  room*  and 
deairing  Sheeptace  to  put  the  booka 
on  the  table  and  leave  him  to  him- 
self, be  began,  with  a  beavj  hear^ 
to  consider  the  state  of  his  affairs. 

*'  Wben  I  look  about  me,"  said 
John  to  himself, "  I  find  I  have  acarce 
an  old  friend  left  in  the  world  witb 
whom  these  mischiefmaking  villains 
haven't  embroiled  me.  When  they 
came  in,  'twaa  to  be  all  peace  and 
plenty,  mirth  and  good  fetlowahip— 
but  in  a  twelvemonth  in  bow  many 
damned  lawsuits  had  they  involved 
ne  I  I  must  take  part  against  my 
old  friend  poor  Nick  Frog  when  bia 
back  was  at  the  wall,  and  pay  that 
fellow  from  the  Cobourg*a  Attorney, 
because  be  waa  too  poor  to  do 
it  himself — I  must  do  the  aame  in 
that  confounded  unbrotberly  atrife 
between  Peter  and  Michael — though 
MicbaeVs  right  to  the  vineyard  under 
bis  father'a  will  was  as  dear  as  my 
own  title  to  Bullock's  batch ;  I  must 
lend  a  hand  to  oust  bis  next  door 
neighbour,  poor  Charles,  out  of 
Esquire  SouUi's  lands,  because  for- 
aooih  his  brother  thats  dead  and 
gone  forged  a  deed  by  which  he 

Sretended  bis  father  had  docked  the 
ntaiL  I  was  forced  to  stand  by 
while  my  old  friend  the  Turkey 
merchant  was  robbed  of  his  best 
manor:  then  they  tried  to  stir  up 
atrife  between  Esquire  North  and 
me— (I  grudge  confoundedly,  by  the 
by,  that  L.500  they  made  me  pay 
bim  on  Frog's  bond); — ^and  the  only 
'squire  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood with  whom  I  am  in  speaking 
terms,  ia  that  cunning  fox  Philip 
Baboon,  who,  though  aa  amootb  aa 
an  eel,  batea  me,  1  know,  at  heart 
aa  the  devil  doea  baly  water,  and 
would  willingly  aee  all  that  beloni»a 
to  me  brought  to  tiie  hammer--ia 


hopes  of  picking  vp  a  iald  or  tv» 
cheap  at  the  aale." 

"  Then  here,"  added  he,  toaaii^ 
over  the  leavoa  of  the  ledger^  "^  whmt 
comea  of  all  their  boaated  aaving  smd 
cheeae  parings  ?-~<  To  bill  for  laww 
suit  against  Frog' — Fm  afraid  to  look 
at  the  amount.  '  Do.  do.  Michaels' 
<  do.  do.  Charlea; '  '  Cash  paid  for 
Grease,'  ao  much.  *  To  paid  far 
building  your  new  Joatice  of  Peaott 
Court.'  *  To  repaira  to  your  Work- 
house.' *  To  paid  additional  watcii« 
men  to  gvard  Patrick's  bouse.'  «  To 
paid  for  a  new  plaa  of  strengthening 
Patrick's  vicarage,  by  removing  the 
foundatioaa.'  *  To  paid  Bamboo  ro<- 
demption  naoney  of  Quaabie.' — i'U 
read  no  more  I "  and  he  flung  the 
ledger  to  the  other  aide  of  the  roooi. 

**  Then  at  home,"  continued  be^ 
" am  1  not  in  aperpetual aea  of  trem- 
bles? Scarce  a  day  passing  but 
aome  riot  or  murder  committed  at 
that  confounded  farm  on  the  other 
aide  the  pond,  which  I  wish  were  at 
the  bottom  of  it  Offices  and  bay« 
ricks  blazing  all  about  me ;  threat- 
ening letters  sent  to  me  through  the 
penny- post;  my  servants  all  fight- 
ing and  quarrelling  among  theni- 
aelves,  or  blabbing  every  thii^  tbey 
hear  about  the  house;  more  parti- 
cularly that  mountebank  attorney, 
who  I  bear  baa  been  also  forgiag 
my  name  to  the  labels  of  hIa  quack 
medicines,  and  telling  every  Uiw 
pot- companion,  that  he  will  take  care 
to  let  me  know  how  many  pola  of 
ale  be  had  drunk  to  my  health.  I 
can  see,  however,  things  are. coming 
faat  to  a  head,  for  no  two  of  the  fel- 
lo  wa  are  of  one  mind ;  aome  of  thMHB 
never  meet  but  foul  language  paasea 
between  them;  and  thsmgh  the 
kaaves  have  bung  together  as  yet, 
methinks  there  must  be  a  break  up 
apeedUy." 

One  would  suppose  John,  like  kis 
aiater  Peg,  must  bare  bad  the  gift  of 
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Mc«d-s%bt ;  fw  jti0t  at  tlist  mometit 
eiBM  ft  fc^ntle,  timorous,  undecided 
lip  to  &6  du«r,  and  mi  l«kB*8  aa- 
fveriM,  "Ceme  id/'  In  walked 
ShecBtocP,  evldeatlj  lookiaff  a  Mod 
dill  aaapliiMed,  aad  warcelr  Icnoir. 
bghavfa^penkiaBbML  AtiaBt^af- 
Hr  hnwing  and  kawiag  for  a  tl«i«y 
'Hnouiad  anater/'  end  he,  «we 
kave  jaal  heard  that  AUoop'a  iather, 
peer  aid  imkimm,  haa  kicked  ike 
bacfcetat  laat ;  aad  aoir^as  ke^li  kafie 
eatagk  to  do  wf tk  kia  #fm  fani» 
ke  firaa  ap  Ike  boeka  kera  tfi- 
fttct^.  He  4leairaa  aie  to  andce  kia 
belt  retpecta,  aad  mf^  beTa  very  aar- 
17  to  leave  tk«  kail,  butkopea  you'll 
k»e  aa  diAcalty  in  fiadliu;  aoiae- 
bady  to  lake  Ua  place." 

*  Wby,  Master  Sheepface,"  repUed 
Mo,  *«Bietkkgdca  the  matter  akould 
aat  ke  ^ite  aa  mmfi  for  'tia  kat  a 
veekaraoalace  you  all  toldmetkat 
vkhoat  AJlaop  y«a  oaald  not  iret  on 
M  all-tkafe  ko  waa  the  oaly  felio v 
wka  eoakl  keep  aay  order  amoag 
Iha  Badcr-iervwiiB-.-aBd  that  widi- 
aat  bia  all  woirid  fo  to  rack  aad 


"i  ffan^"  aidd  Skaepfaoe,  «<we 
■ay  bare  ttid  aomedaag  to  that  ef- 
ffset;  bat  oae  akoadd  not  ke  taken 
at  their  word,  yau  kaoar;  and  really 
wt  find  BOW  there  are  eo  many  cle- 
jm  fcUowa  aaacng  tke  «Bder-aer. 
wnli-wko  ky  tkia  time  uaderalaad 
opberbg  pmity  areli— tkat»  f  faitk, 
tbiNe  wHi  be  no  lack  of  hands  to 
•apply  bit  place." 

*  Ap-Rice,  perkapa  ?  "  anawered 
Jobn— "welly  he'a  a  sharp,  clever^ 
aetire  lUile  body,  and  may  do." 

"  Why,  no— not  exactly  Ap-Rk^," 
npliedSheepfiMe;— ''he's  a  clever 
fitde  fellow,  aa  you  aay,  to  be  aure 
—but  But  exactly  the  man  to  take 
tbe  upper  end  of  the  table.  There's 
a  toinetbiiig— a  kind  of  a— aort  of  a 
~-diat  is.-.aa  it  were— in  short,  he 
voa't  please  the  reat." 

"  Well,  get  on,  Sheepface— who's 
aat?" 
•*  What  say  yon  to  Johnny  ?  *' 
•What— whispering  Johnny?  No- 
iUag— Pass  bim  o  ver-^be's  not  worth 
Vtttisg  breath  upon." 

*Wcil  then— perkapa  [hnUatkig] 
Utdsdona  might  do." 

*liid«done!— that  mischieTOiM, 
■trplmtiog  babbler— a  fellow  ooa- 
•Jrtiag  aader  my  very  noae  with 
J^~akUorn-  whom  Dan  bas  called 


a  liar  to  his  face,  and  then  told  him 
he  meant  notbiog  personal — a  fellow 
who,  when  a  gentleman  kicks  hia 
seat  of  honour,  is  satisfied  with  be* 
ing  told  that  be  aras  only  kicked  in 
his  {Niblic  character! — No«  no— no 
more  of  him.— Weil,  get  on." 

''  r  faitk,"  aaid  Sheepface.  "  I  find 
I  am  coma  to  the  end  of  my  tether ; 
for  tke  truck  is— 'tis  nonsense  to  con- 
ceal it— wa  are  not  quite  at  one 
among  ouraelvea  wkitt  akoukl  be 
done  aa  to  two  or  three  little  mat- 
ters—auck  aa  Patrick's  living,  among 
olkera— aad  so  'Us  not  easy  to  hit 
upon  any  one  that  will  work  in  faar« 
neaa  with  the  rest  Some  think  mas- 
ters have  been  pushed  far  aaoughaa 
to  Patrick— aad,  for  mine  own  part^ 
i  am  much  of  tiiat  mind— twt  Jokn- 
ny,  and  Hob,  and  Neddy,  and  tke 
Penaiener,  an  quite  clear  no  food 
will  ke  done  till  you  pull  Patriok'a 
duirck  down  dtogetker,  and  build  a 
RoBsaa  Cblkoilc  ehapel  instead." 

'*  I'll  aooNBR  die  fibst,"  cried 
John.  ^  Nay,  nay,  aince  matters  have 
ootne  to  this,  I'll  save  you  aoy  fur* 
ther  iroubio  about  filliog  ap  the 
place:  I've  one  in  my  eye  that  I 
tkink  will  do.— Cktod  day  to  you." 

<*  But,  my  dear  air,"  cried  Sheep- 
face,  who  acarcely  expected  that 
J^n  would  have  come  to  the  point 
ao  abruptly,  ''aithougfa  'tis  true  no 
two  of  us  could  agree  on  most  points, 
don't  suppose  we  could  not  have 
jogged  on  togetliervery  comfortably. 
In  uie  main  point  we  were  all  quite 
united." 

*<  The  main  point— keeping  your 
places,  I  suppose,"  muttered  John. 

"  There  might  have  been  a  iittle 
squabbl  log  and  sparring,"  said  Sh  eep« 
face, — *'and  perhaps  some  of  us, 
whose  temper  is  of  the  shortest, 
might  have  been  rather  abusive,  bat 
we  should  have  cobbled  the  matter 
up  one  way  or  another,  and  perhaps 
iMen  better  friends  than  ever." 

**  No,  no,**  said  John ;  **  once  for  all, 
we've  had  enough  of  these  Billings- 

gate  squabbles  and  calling  of  names. 
fy  servants  must  be  of  one  mind. 
This  quarrelliog  and  fighting,  and 
clipping  and  paring,  and  gossiptDg 
and  harlequinading,  brings  discredit 
on  the  house,  i  mean  nothing  per- 
sonal to  you,  Sheeptace,  for,  to  do 
yott  justice,  you've  always  kept  a 
civil  and  discreet  tongue  in  your 
head ;  but,  since  we  cannot  get  on 
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together,  come,  tell  me  fraDkly  whom 
you  advise  me  to  take,  for  a  steward 
I  must  hsLve,  and  that  without  de- 
lay." 

'*  Why,  theoy  since  you  put  it  to 
me,  I  cauDot  but  tbiDk— though  you 
seed  not  mention  I  said  it — [whisper^ 
ing]  tliat  Arthur  is  your  man." 

**  There  at  least  we  agree. — Fm 
sorry  Bobby's  gone  south,  so  as  to 
him  we  must  think  about  it.  But, 
harkye,  you're  going  the  way  of  Ar- 
thur's house— would  you  have  any 
objection  to  take  a  letter  to  him  V  " 

*'  None  in  the  world— I'll  do  it  with 
all  the  pleasure  in  life — Eh !  Gad  I 
begin  to  feel  now  as  if  a  load  were 
off  my  back." 

"There,  then,"  cried  John,  hand- 
ing him  an  epistle,  which  he  hastily 
scrawled  off  to  Arthur,  telling  him 
what  had  happened,  and  begging  him 
not  to  lose  a  moment  in  coming  to 
him,  for  he  was  determined  to  make 
a  clear  house  of  it  that  blessed  day— 
**  there — and  now,"  holding  out  his 
hand,  and  shaking  him  by  it,  "  fare 
thee  well,  Sheepface,— there  have 
been  worse  fellows  than  thee — and 
better." 

Though  Sheepface  took  the  mat- 
ter, on  the  whole,  with  a  good  grace, 
very  different  indeed  was  the  recep- 
tion which  the  news  met  with  from 
the  rest  of  the  servants.  Tbey  look- 
ed aghast,  and  could  not  at  first  be- 
lieve their  ears;  but  when  they  found 
it  was  too  true,  never  men  were  in 
such  a  frenzy.  "Ah!"  shouted 
Buckram,  "  Mrs  Bull  has  done  it  all." 
"  'Tis  all  a  sneaking  underhand  job 
of  Bobby's,*'  cried  another,  though 
poor  Bobby,  as  they  knew,  was  full 
fifty  miles  off,  and  thinking  of  very 
different  matters.  All  their  hope 
now  was^  that,  as  they  had  succeed- 
ed before  in  stirring  up  the  raga- 
muffins on  the  estate  in  the  matter 
of  Madam  Reform,  when  they  got 
into  their  present  places,  these  same 
worthies  would  be  as  ready  now  to 
bellow,  and  brawl,  and  break  win- 
dows or  heads,  to  keep  them  in 
them.  This,  however,  they  soon 
found  to  their  cost  was  no  longer  the 
case.    Though  they  all  marched  in 

Srocession  to  the  market  place  in 
eep  mourning,  nodding  to  radical 
Dick  and  his  friends  as  they  passed, 
and  winking  familiarly,  and  though 
Buckram  made  the  most  moving 
ipeeches,  and  all  of  them  protested 


the  estate  was  ruined  If  they  staid  not, 
the  folks  only  laughed  in  their  faces, 
and  asked  what  worse  they  could  be 
under  Arthur  than  they  had  been 
under  such  a  self-seeking  crew,  who 
had  been  liars  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  had  only  made  their  waj 
into  the  house  by  promising  what 
tbey  knew  very  well  they  never 
could  perform.  'Twas  the  same 
every  where  else  upon  the  estate 
wherever  they  tried  to  get  up  a  crjr 
in  their  favour;  the  tenants  eithn' 
stared  at  them,  or  told  them  to  go  to 
the  devil;  many  threw  up  their  caps  at 
once  for  Arthur — others  said.'twould 
be  hard  to  han^  him  before  try- 
ing him,  and  all  of  them  were  agreed 
that  any  change  must  be  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

All  this  while,  if  you  would  have 
believed  the  newspapers,  the  whole 
estate  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  con- 
vulsion. John,  however,  who  had 
read  some  of  these  fearful  accounts, 
having  a  curiosity  to  see  how  far  they 
were  true,  slipped  down  to  the  pub- 
lic house,  where  he  was  told  there 
was  a  great  meeting  of  the  tenants, 
at  least  a  hundred  strong ;  but  when 
he  came  there,  all  he  found  was 
about  a  dozen  of  the  lowest  tatter- 
demalions in  the  village,  deboshed 
bankrupts,  notorious  swindlers,  pro- 
fessed buffers,  brawling  bullies,  and 
such  like,  all  bellowing  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  and  abusing  one  another 
as  heartily  as  Arthur  or  himself. 
"  Aha ! "  said  John  to  himself,  "  this 
is  a  different  guess  sort  of  work  from 
the  meetings  about  Madam  Reform 
— i*faith  my  blood  runs  cold  yet 
when  I  think  of  them — ^buthere,  may 
I  perish,  if  with  this  good  cudgel,  and 
half-a-dozen  stout  fellows  atmy  back, 
I  could  not  clear  the  causeway  of  the 
whole  crew  in  ten  minutes." 

In  the  course  of  that  very  day, 
John  paid  them  their  wages,  and  told 
them,  as  soon  as  they  had  given  up 
the  keys,  and  accounted  duly  for 
the  silver  spoons,  they  might  walk 
about  their  business.  Most  of  them 
had  the  sense  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  and  walk  quietly  out, 
as  if  ^uite  delighted  at  their  re- 
lease ;  mdeed  all  but  Buckram,  who 
hung  on  to  the  very  last,  and  was 
found  at  last  squatting  behind  the 
old  woolsack  in  the  lumber  room,  in 
hopes  of  being  allowed  to  spend  an- 
other night  at  least  in  the  bouse. 
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^¥bcn  ftt  length  they  had  turned  him 
out  hj  main  force,  what  did  he  do 
hat  write  a  letter  to  Cropley,  who, 
he  noderstoodt  was  to  be  hb  soccee- 
Mr»  hegging  him  to  use  his  interest 
with  John  to  get  him  a  lease  of  Uie 
Cbeqaen,  which  he  said  he  would 
take  on  better  terms  than  ever  John 
had  been  able  to  let  it  before.  Crop- 
ley,  howeyer,  who  was  determined 
to  get  quit  of  him  entirely,  told  bim 
he  had  nothing  to  say  about  the 
matter — ^he  m^ht  ask  Arthur,  or 
Bobby  when  he  came,  and  then  he 
wonld  get  his  answer.  Then  Bock- 
nm,  seeing  there  was  no  hope  of 
the  lense,  wrote  back  an  impudent 
letter  froin  Philip  Baboon's  house, 
npoa  whom  he  had  gone  to  spunge 
for  a  little,  somethbg  in  this  fashion. 
"  CaoFur, 
**  I  was  a  consummate  fool  to  de- 
mean myself  so  far  as  ever  to  think 
of  aetting  myself  down  in  such  a 
bcggariy  pothouse  as  the  Cheauers 
^4o  my  triends  tell  me,  and  I  be- 
Ime  them.    I  wouldn't  take  a  lease 


of  it  now,  thoutfh  it  were  offered 
gratia— so  you  whI  please  to  put  my 
offer  in  the  fire.  Hoping  soon  to  hear 
that  joa  are  kicked  out  as  well  as 
myself,  I  remain  your  humble  ser- 
vant, 

•  Buckram." 
No  sooner  had  John  fot  their 
backs  fidrly  turned,  than  be  began 
to  rummwe  his  servants'  quarters — 
for  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  he 
slioald  not  find  all  right.  But  bad 
as  he  took  them  to  be^  he  had  no 
notion  of  the  full  extent  of  their  vil- 
lany,  till  he  began  to  pry  a  little  into 
their  concealments.  Here  in  one 
comer,  carefully  hid  among  Buck- 
ram'a  old  papers,  was  a  bottle  of 
French  brandy  and  a  corkscrew; 
under  Allsop*s  bed,  was  the  re» 
mains  of  a  leg  of  mutton — here 


a  quantity  of  soap  and  candles, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  filched 
by  Pullet— there  a  parcel  of  green 
tea— ("  sloe  and  copperas,  I  hope," 
quoth  John) — wrapped  up  in  a  re- 
ligious tract;  In  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
a  bundle  of  letters  from  Buckram 
to  Allsop  and  Tims  before  their 
quarrel,  revealing  all  their  roguery 
in  the  matter  of  Gray,  and  using 
such  language  about  John  and  Mrs 
Bull,  as  made  John*s  very  hair  stand 
on  end ;  and  in  an  old  trunk  a  large 
quantity  of  John's  best  writing-paper 
and  ouills,  concealed  under  some 
dirty  linen.  **  Here's  a  morels  nest 
with  a  vengeance,"  cried  John.  ^'  I 
always  wondered  how  my  stationary 
disappeared  so  fast,  but  I've  found 
a  A^  to  it  at  last."  Just  as  he  waa 
finishing  his  survey,  Arthur,  who 
came  post  haste  the  moment  he  got 
John's  letter,  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Ck>me  along,  my  boy,"  said  John, 
^glad  to  see  thee  again — ^give  us 
a  shake  of  thy  fist.  Ay,  you  may 
look  about  you,  a  pretty  mess  they 
have  left— and  hard  work  you'll  have 
to  set  things  to  rights  again^but 
they're  gone,  please  Heaven^  never  to 
come  back.  Bobby  will  be  here  by 
aud  by  to  help  you— my  tenants 
are  beginning  to  recover  their  senses, 
and  to  believe  that  an  honest  out- 
spoken steward  is  the  best  steward 
after  all.  And  see  here's  Mrs  Bull 
come  to  shake  hands  with  you — glad 
enough,  poor  woman,  111  be  sworn 
— (though  she  knew  nothing  about  it 
an  hour  before)— that  we  have  rid 
the  house  at  last  of  those  vermin. 
There— take  that  crownpiece  to  the 
bell-ringers,  and  tell  them  to  ring  a 
merry  peal-^order  a  hogshead  of 
porter  out  to  the  yard,  and  let  the 
tenants  drink  '  Success  to  Arthur 
and  Bobby,  and  long  life  to  John 
Bull.'  " 
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At  length  the  great  act  of  retri- 
butive juatice  haa  takeir  place.  The 
Whigs  have  fallen  I  The  dregs  of  that 
osce  great  and  powerful  party  which 
BMight  in  power  only  the  means  of 
elevation,  and  in  Reform  only  the 
consummation  of  political  animosity, 
have  been  cru6h<»d  under  the  work 
of  tbev  own  hands  I  The  rock 
which,  Hke  Sysiphus,  they  have 
rolled  with  so  much  labour  to  the 
MUBmit  of  the  moostahi,  has  recoil- 
ed upon  themselves;  the  battery 
which  they  raised  with  bo  much  la> 
bour  for  the  destruction  of  their  op- 
ponentSy  has  been  turned  upon 
their  own  forces;  the  winds  which 
they  let  loose  from  the  cavern  of 
Bolus,  have  torn  their  frail  and 
wretched  Government  to  shreds. 
liol  Uie  prudence  of  the  Crown, 
nor  tiie  dfforta  of  the  aristocracy; 
not  the  power  of  theoght,  nor  the 
energy  of  virtse;  not  the  spirit  of 
religion,  nor  the  devotion  of  pa- 
triotism, have  alene  brought  about 
this  great  act  of  public  justice. 
Against  all  these  forces,  powerful 
as  they  are  is  the  end  for  the 
extinctioa  of  evil,  and  clearly  as 
they  lay  the  foundation  of  all  ^ood 
government,  they  were  suffictent- 
ly  armed  by  the  consequences 
of  the  prodigious  constitutional 
change  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
mulutude,  and  by  appealing  to  their 
worst  passions,  they  had  brought 
about.  The  united  virtue  and 
probity,  property  and  intelligence, 
religion  and  patriotism  of  the  em- 
pire, had  sought  in  vain  to  arrest 
the  march  of  a  Government  which, 
by  installing  the  multitude  in  power, 
and  rousing  the  worst  and  most  sel- 
fish passions  of  our  nature,  had  ac- 
quired for  the  time  irresistible  in- 
fluence. But  there  is  a  power  above 
the  world,  in  the  hands  of  which  the 
worst,  as  the  best  principles  of  our 
nature,  are  made  the  instruments  of 
ultimate  good ;  there  are  eternal  laws 
of  justice,  to  which  the  acts  of  kings 
and  statesmen,  not  less  than  those  of 
the  humblest  peasant,  are  subjected. 
The  Reform  Bill  is  what  has  ruined 
them ;  the  passions  to  which  it  gave 


rise,  the  anarchy  of  tbongbl  wMch 
it  occasioned,  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations which  it  excited,  are  the 
real  causes  of  their  fall.  Like  Necfrer 
and  the  Constitutiottarists,  or  Brieaot 
and  the  Gtroadists  of  France,  thej 
have  found  the  anarchical  spirit 
which  they  awakened  too  strong  for 
the  feeWe  hands  which,  when  too 
late,  sought  to  coerce  it.  Like  th«iii» 
they  have  fallen  from  their  high  es- 
tate, an  object  oi  pity  to  thew  ene- 
mies, of  hwed  to  their  friends,  Mid» 
like  then,  they  are  about  to  hare 
their  namee  crashed  under  tlie  nsa- 
ledictions  of  ages,  for  the  vast  op- 

Eortunities  of  usefulness  which  they 
ave  neglected,  and  the  boundless, 
social,  and  political  blessings  which 
they  bare  destroyed. 

The  Whigs  have  felten  f  As  a  pa 
litical  party,  acting  on  certain  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  professing 
to  hold  the  balance  even,  between 
despotic  power  and  popular  licenti- 
ousness, they  are,  we  fear,  no  more. 
Never  again  will  they  reappear  on 
the  stage  of  English  history.  Like 
the  Orleanists  and  Girondists,  they 
have  descended  to  the  ^reat  charnel- 
house  of  nations.  Their  leaders  may 
again  be  wafted  to  the  helm;  the  best 
and  noblest  portion  of  them  may  be 
ittcorporatea  with  other  administra- 
tions ;  possibly  as  a  body  they  may 
resume  the  lead;  they  may  pro- 
fess themselves  Whigs;  they  may 
flatter  themselves  they  have  inherit- 
ed the  mantle  of  Somers  and  Fox ; 
but  they  will  be  as  far  severed  from 
the  principles  of  those  illustrious 
men  as  day  is  from  night.  They 
cannot  again  succeed  but  as  Revo- 
lutionists; they  cannot  again  ascend 
the  perilous  heights  of  power,  but 
on  the  footing  ot  destroying  that  re- 
ligion, to  preserve  which  was  thd 
great  object  of  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  and  that  Constitution,  which 
Mr  Fox  pronounced  to  be  "  the 
happy  practicable  equilibrium  which 
has  all  the  efficiency  of  monarchy, 
and  all  the  liberty  of  republican- 
ism, moderating  the  despotism  of 
the  one,  and  the  licentiousness  of 
the  other."  *    They  may  succeed  in 
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temrmg  to  pieces  the  relicB  of  the 
oeasthiitioa  which  they  hate  bo  grie- 
▼ocisly  iojured;  thej  may  again  bold 
for  a  fewr  ntoDtbs  or  yeani  a  preca- 
fiotta  and  wretched  authority,  as  the 
exectttora  of  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign multitude;  but  as  the  real 
mien  of  the  State,  aa  imprintiDg 
upon  tlio  march  of  GovemmeDt  the 
impreea  of  their  own  priociplea»  and 
ite  result  of  their  own  determina- 
tiono,  ibey  are  consigned  to  the  vault 
of  all  theCapaleta. 

This  catastrophe— this  total  and 
iireaaediable  destroctioo,  is  the  na- 
tural md  unavoidable  result  of  the 
false  priociples  on  which  they  have 
proeeededy  and  the  monstrous  nWU 
mmem  with  the  Revolutionists  which 
Aoy  have  formed.  It  is  not  pecoliw 
t»  them,  but  is  the  uniform  and  ine» 
▼kable  fate  of  all  political  parties,  ia 
all  couatries  and  in  all  ages^  which 
UBite  themselves  to  an  anarchical 
faction.     The  principles  and  objecta 
of  each  a  factioa  caaaot  fail,  in  a 
akoit  time,  to  bring  destruction  upon 
all  wlio  support  it.    It  is  the  nature 
of  dasBocratie  ambition,  mhI  of  every 
ocber  irregalar  and  ruinotis  passion, 
ta  ba  insatiable — to  increase  with 
eveiy  gratification  it  receives— and 
wecipitate  iu  votariea  into  a  baae- 
tul  a«ate  of  excitement  and  desire, 
wbldl  rapidly  brings  them  to  de» 
aCruclioa.   This  nsoral  law  of  nature 
is   tlie  Invincible  necessity  which 
speedily  brings  ruin  npon  all  the  al- 
liea  and  supporters  of  Revolutioaary 
BseaauresL    Did  any  of  them  ever 
smrive  five  years  ?    Not  one. — ^Did 
aay  of  them  ever  escape  the  eternal 
eoademnation  of  history  ?  Not  one. 
— Is  the  memory  of  any  of  them  not 
execrated  by  the  enlightened  and  the 
ga<»d,  the  brave  and  the  free,  in  every 
conatrj  and  in  every  age?  Not  one. 
Aa  macb  aa  the  supporters  of  free« 
doai  and  religion  are  revered  and 
respected  by  future  ages^  are  the 
leaders  of  revolution  and  democracy 
atigaiatiaed   aad  reviled.     History 
peats  to  the  one  as  the  greatest  be- 
ncCictors;  to  die  others  as  the  great- 
est scourges  of  the  species*    In  the 
first  class  she  numbers  Timoleon  and 
Brat9a»  Tell  and  Wallace,  Hampden 
aad  Sidaey»  Burke  and  Pitt;  in  the 
second  she  includes  Catiline   and 
Gracchua,  Alcibiadea  and  Marius^ 
Robespierre  and  Danton.    The  fate 
of  an  these  demagogues  has  been 
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ties  sufficient  to  have  blessed,  and 
power  adequate  to  have  ruled  man- 
kind; but,  byallyiog  themselves  to 
a  democratic  faction,  and  seeking 
the  means  of  elevation,  not  in  the 
assertion  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice,  but  in  flatter- 
ing the  passions,  and  pandering  to 
the  desires  of  popular  ambition,  they 
were  all  speedily  involved  ia  ruin, 
and  their  history  remains  to  future 
ages  a  monument  of  the  same  un- 
varying truth,  that  passion  is  insa- 
tiable, whether  in  societies  or  single 
men,  and  that  swift  as  is  the  ruin 
which  the  principles  of  democracy, 
when  indulged  to  excess,  bring  upon 
nations,  swifter  still  is  the  destruc- 
tion to  which  they  consign  its  own 
supporters. 

Teeming  as  the  psge  of  history 
does  in  every  part  with  examples  of 
tills  eternal  law  of  nature,  a  more 
memorable  example  of  its  unvarying 
application  never  occurred  than  has 
recently  happened  in  the  fall  of  the 
Whigs.  Who  that  recollects  the  tu- 
mults of  adulation  widi  which  they 
were  hailed  two  years  ago,  when 
carrying  through  the  Reform  Bill, 
could  have  anticipated  that  so  soon, 
so  very  soon,  they  were  to  be  con- 
signed to  ruin,  amidst  the  maledic- 
tions and  contempt  of  the  very  men 
whom  they  made  these  vehement  ef- 
forts to  seat  in  power  ?  What  has 
so  suddenly  converted  all  this  flat- 
tery into  contempt,  and  all  this  sup- 
port into  indifference,  and  compelled 
them  to  give  way  to  political  antago- 
nists whom  they  boasted  of  having 
utterly  destroyed  only  two  years  be- 
fore ?  The  multitude  are,  doubtless, 
fickle  and  volatile  in  all  ages  and 
countries ;  but  their  versatility,  how 
great  soever,  cannot  account  for  so 
prodigious  a  change;  It  is  the  im- 
possibility of  satisfyiDga  democratic 
party  which  is  the  real  and  unavoid- 
able difficulty;  it  is  the  "constant 
and  active  pressure  from  without,'* 
which,  in  the  second  and  ulterior 
stages  of  revolution,  forces  its  early 
leaders  to  adventure  upon  measures 
of  spoliation,  from  which  they  at 
first  would  have  shrunk  with  horror, 
but  which  are  soon  made  the  sole 
conditions  of  their  keeping  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  affairs.  If  they 
recoil  from  the  task— if  their  better 
feelings  revive  at  the  sight  of  the 
consequences  of  their  weakness— If 
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ther  than  persist  in  the  great  work 
of  destruction — they  are  speedily 
driven  from  the  helm,  and  malce 
way,  if  the  march  of  evil  is  not  ar- 
rested by  a  simultaneous  effort  of  all 
the  virtue  and  energy  of  the  nation, 
for  more  thorough-paced  Revolution- 
ists— for  men  who  are  paralysed  by 
no  conscientious  feelings,  checked 
by  no  stings  of  remorse,  i>ut  boldly 
and  wickedly  obey  the  mandates  of 
the  ignorant  but  insatiable  sovereign 
multuude,  to  their  great  immediate 
gratification,  and  certain  ultimate 
ruin. 

The  Whigs  flattered  themselves 
that  by  rousing  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  wielding  the  powers  of 
the  prer^ative  to  force  through  the 
Reform  Bill,  they  would  succeed  in 
destroying  their  old  antagonists  the 
Tories,  and  thereby  secure  for 
themselves  and  their  successors  a 
long  lease  of  power;  and  charity 
bids  us  believe  that  they  hoped  to 
do  this  without  tearing  to  pieces  the 
institutions  of  the  state.  They  may 
BOW  see  what  we  and  others  have 
all  along  foretold,  that  of  all  vain 
attempts,  the  vainest  is  to  attempt 
to  establish  a  solid  edifice  of  politi- 
cal authority  on  passions  whose  very 
essence  is  continual  advancement, 
and  construct  a  durable  government 
on  the  insatiable  cravings  of  demo- 
cratic ambition.  The  whole  intel- 
lect and  ability  of  the  human  race, 
if  concentrated  in  one  individual, 
would  fail  in  such  an  attempt  Mira- 
beau  tried  it  and  failed;  Necker 
tried  it  and  failed;  Lafayette  tried 
it  and  failed;  Danton  tried  it  and 
failed;  Robespierre  tried  it  and 
failed ;  Napoleon  tried  it  and  failed. 
That  great  man  did  not  engage  in 
perpetual  wars  from  the  mere  desire 
to  extend  his  fame  or  enlarge  his 
territories.  He  did  so,  as  he  himself 
has  told  us,  from  an  enlightened  and 
just  estimate  of  his  situation,  as  the 
head  of  a  revolutionary  state,  whose 
energies  were  now  entirely  centred 
in  military  ambition,  but  required 
then  the  same  incessant  gratifica- 
tion, as  they  had  formerly  done  in  Uie 
career  of  political  exaltation.  His 
fixed  opinion,  says  Bourrienne,from 
the  commencement  was,  that  if  sta- 
tionary he  would  fall ;  that  he  was 
sustained  only  by  continually  ad- 
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vancing ;  and  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  advance,  but  he  must  ad- 
vance rapidly  and  irresistibly.  **  My 
power,"  said  he,  "  depends  on  my 
glory — and  ray  glory  on  the  victories 
which  I  gain.  It  would  instantly  fdl 
if  it  were  not  based  on  fresh  glory 
and  victories.  Conquest  made  me 
what  I  am;  conquest  alone  can 
maintain  me  in  it.  A  government 
newly  established  has  need  to  dazxie 
and  astonish:  when  its ^/b/ ceases 
it  perishes.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect 
repose  from  a  man  who  is  the  con« 
centration  of  movement"*  Such 
were  the  principles  of  Napoleon, 
the  ablest  incarnation  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth  of  the  revolutionary 
principle;  and  if  he  was  unable  to 
construct  a  durable  edifice,  or  pre- 
vent overthrow,  either  from  the 
ascendency  of  bad,  or  the  reactioa 
in  favour  of  good  principles,  what 
other  can  expect  to  succeed  in  the 
attempt?  • 

The  French  democratic  party, 
however,  are  in  an  error,  and  it  is  a 
most  signal  one,  when  they  repre- 
sent the  march  of  revolution  toward 
evil  as  unavoidable,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  factions  who  succeed  each 
other  in  rising  to  the  head  of  the 
state,  each  more  atrocious  and 
wicked  than  its  predecessors,  as  the 
inevitable  progress  of  human  affiurs 
in  periods  of  public  convulsion.  It 
is  inevitable,  only  if  it  is  not  resist- 
ed :  if  the  patient  has  not  sufficient 
strength  to  throw  off  the  malady,  he 
must  undergo  all  the  horrors  of  ita 
ulterior  stages;  but  there  is  a  pe- 
riod to  all  when  its  stoppage  is  pos- 
sible, when  prevention  may  come  in 
place  of  cure.  In  France,  even, 
there  was  a  period  when,  by  an  una- 
nimous effort  of  all  the  higher  dasses, 
the  downward  progress  of  the  Re« 
volution  might  nave  been  checked, 
and  a  constitutional  monarchy  esta- 
blished, which  would  have  secured 
to  every  rank  the  blessings  of  real 
freedom.  On  occasion  of  the  out- 
rage to  the  King  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  on  June  20,  1792,  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  rational  prin- 
ciple was  so  strong,  that  by  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  all  tiie  Repub- 
lican historians,  the  authority  or  the 
monarch  might  have  been  restored, 
and  a  constitutional  throne  establish- 
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ed,  which,  wiUiout  Rpoliation  or  In- 
justice to  any,  might  have  secured 
to  all  the  adTantages  of  durable 
libertf .  What  then  prevented  that 
auspicious  event  from  taking  place  ? 
The  knocrn  irresolution  ana  vaclUa- 
tioQ  of  the  King,  and  the  defection 
and  flight  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
noMes.  These  fatal  circumstances, 
and  still  more  the  consequent  junc- 
tion of  the  emigrants  with  the  Allied 
Powers,  when  they  invaded  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic,  were  not  the 
causes  which  produced  the  subse- 
quent horrors  of  the  Revolution,  but 
they  were  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  sanative  powers  of  nature 
from  interposing  to  heal  that  ghastly 
wound,  and  leU  all  the  worst  and 
moat  maiignant  passions  of  our  na- 
tare  in  unbridled  sovereijgnty  in  a 
country,  from  which  all  its  worth, 
probity,  and  religious  feeling,  had 
been  withdrawn. 

That  the  prodigious  and  unlooked- 
f<^  ffift  of  politiou  power,  which  the 
Reform  Bill  conferred  upon  the 
lower  orders,  especially  in  great 
cities,  in  this  country,  has  developed 
in  the  empire  the  true  revolutionary 
fever,  can  be  doubted  by  no  one 
possessing  even  the  smallest  share 
of  historical  information,  who  con- 
siders how  exactly  the  crisis  of  Eng- 
land on  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  resembled  that  of  France  on  the 
assembly  of  the  States  General,  and 
how  completely  identical  the  objects 
since  pursued  by  our  revolutionists 
have  been  with  those  successfully 
contended  for  by  their  French  pre- 
decessors. If,  therefore,  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  and  of  the  aristo- 
cracy had  been  at  all  similar,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  a  si- 
milar result  would  have  occurred 
here  to  that  which  there  took  place, 
and  a  stern  despotism,  like  that  of 
Napoleon  or  Louis  Philippe,  closed 
a  long  series  of  bloody  convulsions. 
But  there  are  three  circumstances, 
essential  in  their  nature,  which  dis- 
tiogoish  the  conduct  of  this  coun- 
try, when  seized  with  the  malady, 
from  that  pursued  in  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdom,  and  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
entitle  ns  to  hope  for  a  different  ter- 
mination. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  religious 
feeling  which  still  animates  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  citizens,  and  the 


increasing  rather  than  decliuiog 
sway  of  feelings  of  piety  over  the 
better  classes  of  the  people.  That 
great  part  of  the  religiously  disposed 
are  now  allied  to  tho  infidels;  that 
Catholics,  Radicals,  and  Dissenters 
have  fur  long  formed  an  unholy  alli- 
ance to  beat  down  the  Church  of 
England,  is  indeed  true ;  but  still  the 
spirit  which  animates  its  members  is 
firm  and  resolute,  and  it  numbers 
among  its  ranks  all  the  greatest  and 
best,  as  well  as  the  wisest  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  community.  Such 
a  body  must,  in  the  end^  acquire  the 
direction  of  human  affairs.  The 
strength  and  violence  of  the  mob, 
irresistible,  like  the  spring  of  a  wild 
beast,  when  first  exerted,  in  the  long 
run  yields  to  the  ascendant  of  virtue 
and  thought:  even  the  rudest  and 
most  illiterate  nations  are  more  go- 
verned by  intellectual  and  moral,  than 
physical  qualities.  The  religious  spi- 
rit of  the  immense  majority  of  tne 
English  people  is  the  most  important 
distinction  between  them  and  the 
French  in  1769,  among  the  higher 
classes  of  whom  infidelity  and  irre- 
ligion  were  universal.  Even  the 
dissenting  bodies,  who  now  follow 
the  standards  of  revolution,  may  be 
expected  to  fall  off  from  the  array 
when  its  ulterior  measures  are 
brought  forward,  when  the  destruc- 
tion of  religious  establishments  is 
about  to  take  place,  when  religion 
itself  is  likely  to  perish  in  the  con- 
vulsion, and  infidelity  is  on  the  eve 
of  the  greatest  victory  it  has  ever 
gained  over  the  Christian  faith. 
There  is  no  power  in  nature  capable 
of  combating  the  demon  of  revolu- 
tion but  the  spirit  of  religion.  That 
power  was  wholly  wanting  in  France, 
excepting  in  La  Vendue,  which  alone 
did  so  much  to  stop  the  progress  of 
evil,  and  thence,  after  the  overthrow 
of  that  heroic  province,  its  terrible 
progress  and  irresistible  success. 
But  that  power  is  not  awaoting  in 
England ;  on  the  contrary,  it  exists 
in  lull  and  general  activity,  and  more 
than  at  any  former  period  has  spread 
its  influence  among  the  higher  and 
more  enlightened  classes  of  society. 
England,  therefore, does  not  advance 
to  the  strife,  weak  and  corrupt  at 
heart,  enervated  by  luxury,  seduced 
by  infidelity.  She  comes  forth  clad 
in  the  panoply  of  faith,  with  the 
sword  of  courage  in  her  right  hand. 
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and  in  her  left  the  shield  of  knowm 
ledge.  It  is  a  very  different  thiag 
to  overcome  such  a  poiver>  and  de- 
molish the  institutions  of  France, 
tainted  at  heart  by  universal  irre* 
llgion  in  the  higher  classes,  and 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  all 
those  upon  whose  cooperation  it 
was  most  reasonable  to  calculate  in 
the  outset  of  the  struggle. 

The  second  ffreat  distinction  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  con- 
vulsions is  to  be  found  in  the  widelr 
different  conduct  which,  under  simi- 
lar dangers,  the  higher  classes  have 
pursued  in  the  two  countries.  The 
French  proprietors  and  nobles  basely 
fled  on  the  first  approach  of  danger, 
and  inflamed  the  public  discontents 
by  leaguing  with  the  stranger  against 
their  native  land.  The  English  Con- 
servatives have  all  remained  at  their 
post,  and  in  the  midst  of  danf[er, 
odium,  and  popular  exasperation, 
flrmly  but  temperately  resisted  the 
progress  of  evil,  by  the  influence  of 
their  characters,  the  force  of  their 
talents,  the  weight  of  their  Itnow- 
ledjj^e— calmly  and  temperately  en- 
durmg  the  tumult  of  obloquy  and 
violence,  wiUi  which  they  were  as- 
sdied,  they  have  replied  to  the  false- 
hood and  calumny  of  their  adversa- 
ries by  deeds  of  beneficence,  by 
works  of  utility,  by  acts  of  charity. 
Wickedness  and  passion  are  power- 
ful, and  often  in  the  outset  irresisti- 
ble; but  virtue  and  wisdom  are  still 
more  powerful,  and  in  the  end  sel- 
dom fail  to  obtain  the  victory.  The 
leader  of  the  Whigs  has  borne  the 
most  decisive  testimony  to  the  vast 
increase  of  influence  which  the  Con- 
servatives have  acquired  by  this  pa- 
triotic and  dignified  conduct  during 
the  period  of  their  adversity.  <*  The 
Reformers,"  said  Lord  Melbourne, 
"  are  mistaken,  if  they  suppose  that 
they  can  prevail,  except  when  uni- 
ted, against  a  party  formidable  from 
its  property,  its  opinion,  and  its  un- 
compromising character."  How  is 
it  that  the  Conservatives,  whose  po- 
litical influence  was  so  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Reform  Bill  that 
they  could  not  gain  at  the  last  elec- 
tion one  hundred  and  twenty  seats 
in  Parliament  out  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty,  have  been  able  to  regain  their 
lost  ground  so  far,  that,  on  the  con- 
fession of  their  enemies,  a  cordial 
union  of  all  the  movement  party  is 


indispensable  to  prevent  their  re- 
suming their  ascendency  in  the  state  P 
Simply  by  the  justice  of  their  prin- 
ciples, the  power  of  their  talents, 
and  the  resolution  of  their  charac- 
ters— by  their  constancy  in  adversi- 
ty, and  the  vigour  with  which  they 
combated  the  principles  of  evil,  which 
the  temporary  triumph  of  their  ad- 
versaries had  rendered  so  powerful 
in  the  state.  Their  resurrection  has 
been  the  effort  of  thought  to  throw 
off  the  thraldom  of  violence,  of  vir- 
tue to  shake  off  the  bonds  of  passion, 
of  knowledge  to  unloose  the  chains 
of  ignorance,  of  religion  to  burst  the 
fetters  of  infidelity.  England  wiui 
not  corrupt  at  heart  when  the  evil 
days  came  upon  her.  She  was  still 
able  to  maintain  a  desperate  fight 
with  the  principles  of  aestruction: 
her  children  evinced  a  spirit  worthy 
of  their  glorious  descent:  her  nobles 
and  her  landed  proprietors  exhibited 
all  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  the 
Norman  blood,  and  her  talent  stood 
forth  nobly  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of 
freedom,  and  of  religion — wheUier 
all  these  efforts  and  virtues  can  ulti- 
mately triumph  over  the  principles 
of  evil  which  the  Whigs  sowed  with 
so  unsparing  a  hand,  while  they 
held  possession  of  the  reins  of 
power,  is  a  question  which  can  only 
be  resolved  by  time;  but  the  strug- 

§le  at  least  has  hitherto  been  very 
ifferont  from  what  it  was  in  France, 
and  the  friends  of  order  and  Chris- 
tianity, from  the  difference  of  the 
seed  they  have  sown,  may  confident- 
ly hope  for  a  very  different  result. 

The  third  circumstance  which 
distinguishes  the  British  from  the 
French  crisis,  is  the  different  cha- 
racter which  the  sovereign  has  dis- 
played during  the  struggle.  Louis 
aVL  was  as  much  attached  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers  as  any  prince  of 
the  House  of  Hanover;  but  he  had 
not  the  firmness  and  resolution 
which  has  been  the  hereditary  cha- 
racteristic of  that  illustrious  utmily. 
He  never  ventured  to  face  the 
danger;  he  had  a  superstitious 
dread  of  coming  into  collision  with 
his  subjects,  and  sought,  in  the 
revolutionary  system  of  conciliation 
and  concession,  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  respite  from  the  evils  that  were 
impending.  But  the  spirit  and  reso- 
lution of  his  subjects — the  evident 
growth  of  Conservstive  principles  in 
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M  Ui6  educated  classes  of  society-* 
the  maaifeat  and  iacreasiDc;  ascend- 
ency which  ihe  old  English  feelings 
had  gaiaedy  after  the  pseudo-llher- 
alitjr  which  preceded  the  Reform  Act, 
.  wa^  di»sipat(>d  hy  that  desperate  in- 
noratiun,  had  intipired  the  British 
aovereiga  with  a  more  maguauimous 
resolution.  Eshihiting  a  spirit  wor- 
thy of  his  immortal  father,  he  reso- 
lutely refused  to  go  into  the  revolu- 
tionary project  of  church  spoliation 
which  was  proposed  to  him ;  and  in 
the  memorahle  words,  I  will  dib 
riRSfy  gave  the  signal  to  his  people 
that  the  hour  was  come  when  "  Enff- 
land  expects  that  every  man  will  oo 
hifl  duty.*'  Every  person  of  com- 
mon information  had  long  foreseen 
that  the  time  would  inevitablv  come 
when  a  stand  must  be  made,  and 
the  perils  of  braving  the  revolution. 
ary  tempest  be  faced  and  disregard- 
ed. Let  us  be  thankful  that  the 
King  was  the  first  to  make  the  glo- 
rious appeal ;  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  breach  to  stop  the  forces  of 
anarchy,  ere  his  faithful  subjects 
could  assemble  for  his  support ;  and 
that  when  he  at  last  took  ob  stand, 
he  did  so  in  defence  of  those  sacred 
instittttions  on  which  public  prospe- 
rity here  is  mainly  dependent,  and 
of  that  religion  which  opens  our  best 
kopes  of  s^vatiott  hereafter. 

The  present  change,  therefore,  is  a 
crisis  which  may  always  be  expect- 
ed in  a  nation  afflicted  by  the  revo- 
lutionary -fever,  but  in  which  the 
real  strength  and  sinews  of  a  state 
are  as  yet  undecayed.  It  is  the  effort 
of  the  better,  the  more  courageous, 
the  more  virtuous,  the  more  highly 
educated  classes  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  monstrous  and  de- 
grading despotism  of  the  multitude ; 
to  shake  off  the  frightful  load  under 
which  they  have  laboured  for  the 
last  four  years,  and  save  themselves 
and  their  children  from  those  un- 
speakable calamities,  to  which  acon- 
tmuatioa  of  the  same  system  must 
inevitably  have  led.  It  is  the  effort 
of  freedom  to  resist  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  slavery,  that  which  ever  and 
speedily  follows  democratic  ascend- 
ency; the  heroic  endeavour  of  real 
patriotism  to  avert  those  cluuns 
which  their  misffuided  fellow-citi- 
seos  were  blindly  preparing  for 
themselves  and  their  descendonts  ■■■ 
Whethar  U  is  to  he  aiMceesf ul  or  B^ty 


will  just  depend  upon  the  question 
whether  the  principles  of  good  or  of 
evil,  of  virtue  or  vice,  (u  religion 
or  infidelity,  have  the  ascendency 
amongst  us.  If  the  latter  are  chiefly 
prevalent;  if  a  majority  of  the  influ. 
ential  classes  of  the  sUte  are  re- 
solved <o  overturn  our  institutions, 
to  liberate  themselves  from  all  re- 
straints, human  and  divine,  and,  un- 
der the  specious  name  of  improve- 
ment, to  restore  the  anarchy  of  the 
French  Revolution,  they  cannot  be 
prevented;  they  must  wade  through 
an  ocean  of  suffering  or  blood,  and 
leave  an  iron  despotism  to  them- 
selves and  their  children.  But  if  the 
former  principles,  as  we  devoutly 
hope  is  the  case,  are  still  paramount 
with  a  minority,  even  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  a  vast  majority  in 
point  of  property,  knowledge,  cha- 
racter, and  talent^  in  the  state;  if  the 
delusive  contagion  of  democracy  ia 
as  yet  confined,  for  the  most  part^ 
to  tiie  inhabitants  of  great  cities ;  if 
innocence  and  virtue,  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  the  loyalty  of  their 
ancestors,  are  still  paramount  amidst 
the  simplicity  of  rural  life ;  if  those 
who,  without  wishing  revolution, 
were  carried  away  by  reform,  are 
resolved  now  to  make  a  stand,  and 
unite  with  their  former  opponents^ 
in  resisting  the  farther  advances  of 
evil,  the  spoiler  may  yet  bb  stayed, 
and  the  fiar  of  England,  after  being 
all  but  sunk  in  the  waves,  will  agahs 
float  triumphant  in  the  breeze. 

The  cause  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  Cabmet  is  so  apparent,  that 
he  that  runs  may  read.  We  pre« 
dieted,  fifty  times  over,  during  the 
heyday  of  their  reform  popularity, 
that  toey  would  come  to  this  un- 
timely end.  It. was  the  heavinga 
from  below  which  ruined  them,  ^*  the 
constant  and  active  pressure  from 
without,"  which  forced  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  condition  of  tiieir  exist- 
ence, to  engage  in  many  perilous  and 
revolutionary  measures,  which  ne- 
cessarily brought  them  into  collision 
with  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. The  divisions  of  the  Cabinet, 
which  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
their  weakness  and  fall,  were  but 
types  of  the  great  division  which 
was  goinff  forward  among  their  ad- 
herents m  the  country.  Theh: 
strengtii  at  first,  used  in  carrying 
through  the  Reform  BiU  was  ow 
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to  a  coalition  of  many  differoDt  and 
discordant  parties,  whom  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unparalleled  combina- 
tion of  events  had  broueht  together. 
Many  able  and  good,  though  delu- 
ded men,  existed  in  their  own  body. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Conservative 
body  ivere  to  be  found  in  their  ranks, 
or  had  aided  them  by  their  previous 
efforts.  Multitudes,  who  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  delusive  liberality 
of  the  day,  who  thought  they  might 
dally  with  revolution,  and  combine 
the  lustre  of  popularity  with  the 
multitude,  with  the  advantages  of 
esteem  from  the  well-informed ;  the 
shortsighted,  the  timid,  the  selfish, 
(and  they  are  ever  a  great  majority 
of  mankind,)  were  inclined  to  go 
along  with  a  current,  which  they 
deemed  irresistible.  The  strength 
of  these  united  parties,  joined  to  the 
fatal  division  of  the  Conservatives, 
consequent  on  agricultural  distress, 
and  the  passing  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, were  the  real  causes  of  the 
triumph  which  the  Whigs  at  first 
obtained  over  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  But  such  a  coalition  could 
not  long  hold  together.  From  its 
very  triumph  may  oe  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  its  decline.  The  un- 
wieldy body  was  speedily  driven  on 
to  ulterior  measures;  the  Revolution- 
ists were  not  to  halt  midway  in  the 
career  of  victory;  the  cry  for  the 
fruits  of  reform  speedily  succeeded 
the  cry  for  reform  itself,  and  what  in 
their  estimation  these  fruits  were  to 
be,  was  now  not  even  attempted  to 
be  covered  with  a  decent  disguise. 
Intoxicated  with  their  extraordinary 
triumph,  and  not  aware  bow  large 
a  portion  of  their  supporters  had 
honestly  favoured  reform,  without 
intending  revolution,  the  Anarchists 
openly  proclaimed  their  designs- 
annual  parliaments,  universal  suf- 
frage, vote  by  ballot,  were  the  prepa- 
ratory steps,  but  they  were  only 
means  to  an  end — church  spoliation, 
the  abolition  of  a  national  establish- 
ment, the  confiscation  of  a  large  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  funds,  in 
other  words,  general  bankruptcy, 
the  removal  of  every  species  of  pro- 
tection from  the  labour  of  the  agri- 
culturistj  were  publicly  avowed  as 
their  ulterior  objects.  What  effect 
these  precipitate  avowals  produced 
on  their  former  conscientious,  though, 
as  we  thinks  mistaken  supporters, 
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may  bo  judged  of  from  the  following 
passage  in  Sergeant  Spankie's  ad- 
mirable letter  to  his  Finsbury  con- 
stituents : — 

*'  It  has  long  been  clear  enough  that 
the  organs  of  the  Republicans,  and 
of  the  political  unions,  have  marked 
for  immediate  destruction  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Church  of  England. 
About  this  there  has  been  no  dis- 
guise— they  hardly  condescend  here 
even  to  use  the  milder  term  of  re- 
form. Not  only  the  vast  interests 
of  whole  orders  and  classes  of  men, 
but  the  deep-rooted  principles,  or, 
if  some  please,  the  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices, of  many  millions  of  the 
King's  subjects,  are  treated  in  these 
schemes  of  reform  as  unworthy  of 
the  slightest  deference  or  considera- 
tion. The  insolent  tone  of  such  im- 
perious reformers  on  these  and  other 
questions  gave  us  a  foretaste  of  the 
domination  we  have  to  expect.  To 
talk  of  the  monarchy  or  the  Bridsh 
constitution,  after  granting  the  de- 
mands of  these  reformers,  is  perfect- 
ly childish.  It  would  not  be  even 
a  decent  capitulation,  but  an  absolute 
surrender  at  discretion.  Not  only 
the  objects  but  the  temper  of  these 
reforms  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
complete  revolution,  and  were  the 
proposal  to  be  received  with  indiffe- 
rence, or  even  without  intense  in- 
dignation, why  a  total  revolution  is 
virtually  accomplished.  It  were 
sottish  simplicity  to  be  deluded  with 
the  pretence  of  reform — the  old  nur- 
sery tale  might  teach  us  better — the 
wolf  that  cajoles  us  to  let  him  in 
that  he  may  devour  us,  hardly 
deigns  here  to  soften  the  harshness 
of  his  tones." 

When  doctrines  of  this  sort  tend- 
ing to  the  utter  annihilation  of  our 
constitution  in  church  and  state, 
and  calculated  to  let  in  a  flood  of 
anarchy,  convulsion,  and  revolution 
upon  the  nation,  were  openly 
broached  by  the  Movement  Party, 
and  embodied  in  bills  to  be  support- 
ed by  their  whole  weight  in  the 
Legislature,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  rational,  conscientious,  and  high- 
minded  part  of  the  Whigs,  (and 
there  were  many  such  who  had 
unhappily  been  seduced  by  the  Re- 
form mania,)  broke  off  from  the  al- 
liance with  such  auxiliaries.  The 
sober-minded  friends  of  freedom  in 
the  aountry  accordingly  rapidly  fell 
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off,  and  it  became  ^Tident,  even  to 
the  most  casual  observer,  that  a  very 
great  increase  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples in  the  better  and  highly  edu- 
cated classes  of  society,  was  taking 
place.  This  change,  coupled  with 
the  cooling  of  the  Reform  zeal  con- 
sequent on  the  entire  absence  of  any 
practical  benefit  from  the  change, 
soon  communicated  itself  to  the 
Cabinet.  The  Conservative  Whigs, 
the  men  who  supported  Reform,  but 
not  Revolution,  who  were  sincere  in 
their  wish  to  renovate  but  not  de- 
stroy our  venerable  institutions,  se- 
parated themselves  from  their  more 
unflinching  brethren.  Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon, 
Influenced  by  the  feelings  of  true 
patriotism,  broke  off  upon  occasion 
of  the  Irish  Church  BLU,  when  the 
intention  of  applying  ecclesiastical 
property  to  secular  purposes  was 
first  openly  announced,  and  a  mea- 
sure of  spoliation  calculated  imme- 
diately, and  without  any  compensar 
tioD,  to  confiscate  private  property, 
first  received  the  sanction  of  Go- 
vernment. A  dark  intrigue,  con- 
ducted at  the  time  when  by  mere 
accident  Lord  Brougham  happened 
to  be  corresponding  with  Lord 
Wellesley  in  Greek  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  Sophocles  and  JEschy- 
lus,  next  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Grey.  There  remained  only 
the  Radical  rump,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  nobleman  worthy  of  better 
things.  Lord  Melbourne.  But  the 
weaknessand  divisions  of  his  Cabinet 
soon  became  such  as  to  render  it 
evident  to  all  that  a  total  change 
either  towards  Conservatism  or  Ra- 
dicalism was  approaching.  The 
Edinburgh  dinner  was  a  desperate 
effort  to  prop  up  a  falling  cause.  But 
the  divisions  which  it  brought  to 
lighty  the  heartburnings  which  it 
engendered,  the  controversy  to 
which  it  led,  served  only  to  expose 
still  more  the  weakness  and  naked- 
ness of  the  land.  In  vain  Lord 
Brougham  travelled  from  Devonshire 
to  Caithness,  catering  for  popularity 
with  all  the  Reform  town  councils, 
and  dragging  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land through  the  dirt  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  regain  a  rapidly  sink- 
ing popularity.  The  desperate  and 
discreditable  attempt  totally  failed. 
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long  been  the  enfant  gdii,  turned 
fiercely  and  indignantly  against  him. 
The  bubble  burbt,  and  a  fall  almost 
as  rapid  and  complete  as  that  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  revealed  to  the 
world  the  flimsy  unstable  nature  of 
the  foundation  on  which  such  a 
reputation  rested. 

At  length  Lord  Melbourne,  aware 
that  matters  could  not  go  on  as  they 
were,  waited  upon  the  King,  upon 
occasion  of  the  oeath  of  Earl  Spenser, 
and  in  submitting  the  proposed 
arrangements  to  his  consideration, 
candidly  acknowledged  that  he  re- 
quired to  recruit  his  forces  jn  the 
extreme  Radical  camp,  and  that  the 
sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  that  ibland,  were  the 
conditions  of  such  an  alliance.  The 
mask  had  now,  therefore,  fallen  from 
the  face  of  the  Movement  Party. 
Half  measures  were  no  longer  pro- 
posed—spoliation and  confiscation 
were  openly  avowed — and  the  pro- 
posal to  admit  the  Radicals  into  the 
Cabinet  was  equivalent  to  a  proposal 
to  plunge  at  once  Into  the  vortex  of 
revolution.  The  Monarch  instantly, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors, 
took  his  part— he  positively  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  any  such  attempts, 
and  calling  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  to 
his  councils,  threw  himself  without 
reserve  into  the  arms  of  that  noble 
party, which  through  every  danger 
and  obloquy  had  boldly  stood  oy 
their  country,  and  ^ith  whose  as- 
cendency all  the  brightest  glories,  as 
well  as  tM  happiest  periods  of  its 
history,  have  been  identified. 

The  Whigs  have  fallen !  but  in 
what  state  have  they  left  the  coun- 
try to  their  successors  ?  Have  they, 
during  the  four  years  that  they 
kept  possession  of  the  helm,  re- 
pressed the  spirit  of  disaffection, 
enlarged  the  fields  of  industry,  up- 
held the  honour  of  the  State,  extin- 
5;uished  the  bitterness  of  faction? 
s  the  nation  more  united,  more  or- 
derly, more  prosperous,  than  it  was 
when  they  were  called  to  the  royal 
councils  ?  Is  Ireland  more  tranquil, 
conflagration  and  murder  less  fre- 
quent in  its  fields  since  the  great 
agitator  was  allowed  to  escape,  after 
having  pleaded  guilty,  and  rewarded 
for  bis  efforts  by  a  silk  gown  ?   Are 
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contented  ?  and  is  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  those  important  colo- 
nies really  ameliorated  by  hayins  the 
lash  of  an  overseer  exchanged  for 
that  of  a  stipendiary  ma^Mtrate? 
Are  the  foreifl^n  relations  or  the  em- 
pire in  a  saSsfactory  state  ?  Have 
we  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Russian  autocrat  Jn  the  east,  or  held 
fast  by  our  alliances  with  our  an- 
cient  confederates  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope? Has  the  alliance  with  France 
brought  with  it  all  the  advantages 
and  honours,  commercial,  poliUcal, 
and  moral,  thai  were  anticipated? 
and  can  we  confidently  rely  on  Louis 
Philippe  to  uphold,  the  principles  of 
freedom,  or  support  the  interests  of 
the  British  empire?  Is  the  danger 
of  domestic  disturbances  or  convul- 
sion averted?  Are  the  passions  of 
the  people  calmed?  and  has  the 
stream  of  innovation  been  turned 
firom  the  devastating  torrent  of  re- 
volution, to  the  s^er,  fertilizing 
channels  of  practical  improvement? 
These  are  the  questions  which  must 
be  answered,  before  the  real  situa* 
Uon  of  the  new  government  can  be 
appreciated— these  are  the  points 
wliich  must  be  considered,  before 
the  measures  to  be  expected  from 
them  can  be  really  understood. 

The  Whigs  have  been  only  four 
years  in  office ;  but  during  that  time 
they  have  made  alterations,  the  whole 
effects  of  which  centuries  will  not 
develope.  They  have  in  that  time 
not  only  effected  a  total  and  irre- 
trievable organic  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  but  they  have 
completely  altered  alike  the  balance 
of  its  internal  powers,  the  state  of 
Its  foreign  relations,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  its  principal  colonial  de- 
pendences. They  nave  given  back 
not  the  British  empire  as  they  re- 
ceived it,  compact  and  firm,  radiant 
with  glory,  but  divided,  distracted, 
with  the  seeds  of  ruin  sown  with  no 
sparing  hand  in  every  part  of  its 
wide  extent,  and  principles  of  anar- 
chy implanted  in  its  bosom,  which 
cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring 
the  mighty  fabric  to  the  dust. 

A  sflffht  retrospect  of  the  mea« 
•urea  ofthis  memorable  (memorable 
in  what  sense?)  Administration,  will 
demonstrate  how  irreparable  have 
been  the  evils  they  have  inflicted  on 
their  country,  and  kow  extremely 
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difficult  is  the  task  which  they  have 
devolved  on  their  successors,  of 
steering  the  vessel  of  the  state  through 
the  numerous  breakers  with  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

They  came  into  power  when  the 
country,  it  may  be  admitted,  was  in 
a  very  disturbed  and  anxious  predi- 
cament; when  discontent  against  the 
measures  of  the  liberalized  Tory  ad- 
ministration was  genera],  and  fatal 
divisions  had  paralyzed  the  Conser- 
vative ranks;  when  the  prosperity  of 
the  Shipping  Interest  had  been  deep- 
Iv  injured  by  the  reciprocity  system, 
that  of  the  manufacturers  by  the 
Free  Trade  dogmas,  and  that  of  the 
farmers  by  the  disastrous  changes, 
some  inevitable,  others  voluntary, 
on  our  monetary  svstem.  Predial 
outrage  was  general,  conflagrationa 
in  the  southern  counties  frequent, 
the  thieves  and  robbers  of  London 
in  a  state  of  general  excitement  from 
the  contrecoup  of  the  Three  Glo- 
rious Days,  and  the  anticipations 
of  pillage  and  devastation  over  its- 
mighty  extent.  They  came  in,  too, 
it  may  be  conceded,  from  the  expe- 
rienced inability  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  House  of  Commons 
as  it  was  then  constituted,  elected 
under  the  combined  excitement  of 
the  Revolution  of  the  Barricades, 
and  the  efforts  of  xhe  West  India 
philanthropists;  and  they  came  in 
pledged  to  non-intervention,  reforna, 
and  a  reduction  of  expenditure. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  country 
when  they  were  called  to  the  helm, 
and  these  the  principles  they  were 
bound  to  carry  into  execution.'  Let 
us  cast  a  glance  over  what  they 
have  done  during  the  four  years  that 
they  were  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Their  first  measures  were  such  as 
at  once  lost  them  the  confidence  of  all 
practical  or  experienced  statesmen, 
even  of  their  own  party.  They  brought 
in  a  budget  so  monstrous,  that  they 
were  themselves  obliged  bit  by  bit 
to  abandon  it  all  j  in  which  they  pro- 
posed to  shift  taxaUon  from  an  mdi- 
rect  to  a  direct  form;  to  take  it  off 
tiles  and  tobacco,  and  lay  it  on  steam- 
boats and  sales  of  estates;  and  to 
shake  the  whole  foundations  of  our 
public  credit  by  a  heavy  imposition 
on  funded  property.  This  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  measure  for  the  equa- 
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lizmtion  of  the  duties  on  Canadian 
and  Baltic  Umber:  in  other  words, 
for  conferring  a  ^reat  and  uncalled- 
for  boon  on  the  holders  of  Norfve- 
gian  forests,  to  the  ruin  of  our  own 
valuable  transatlantic  possessions, 
and  which  inevitably  would  have 
been  followed,  and  that  too  right 
•peedily,  bj  a  general  revolt  of  those 
colonlefly  and  the  loss  of  a  trade  which 
employeid  above  500,000  tons  of 
British  shipping,  and  is  indispensable 
to  our  West  India  possessions,  which 
employed  250,000  more.  The  whole 
practical  men  of  all  parties  in  the 
state  stood  aghast  at  these  insane 
measures,  which  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed, that  the  members  of  the  new 
Government  were  drenched  with. 
visionary  ideas,  which  rendered 
them  totallv  unfit  for  the  practical 
direction  of  affairs,  and  were  bent  on 
a  course  of  policy  dictated  by  theo- 
retical views,  which  would  trench  at 
every  step  on  the  great  and  vital 
interests  of  the  country.  Their  own 
adherents  therefore  fell  off  in  great 
numbers,  even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, elected  under  circumstances 
so  favourable  to  their  views;  they 
never  ventured  to  press  their  budget 
to  a  division,  but  one  by  one  aban- 
doned all  its  provisions;  and  on 
the  timber  question  they  were  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  forty-nine. 
The  Whig  Government  stood  on  the 
Torge  of  dissolution. 

Tne  attempt  therefore  to  govern 
the  country  according  to  any  thing 
lilce  the  former  system  of  aaminis- 
tration  under  which  England  had 
become  the  terror  and  envy  of  the 
world,  had  failed  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  new  Cabinet;  public  confidence 
was  rapidly  leaving  them ;  ridicule, 
that  worst  of  enemies,  was  already 
pointing  them  out  to  public  derision. 
They  saw  they  w^re  going,  and  re- 
solved on  a  desperate  effort,  if  not 
to  relieve  themselves,  at  least  to  ruin 
their  enemies ;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  brought  in  the  Reform  Bill.  On 
the  1st  March,  1831,  a  day  to  be 
named  with  the  most  disastrous 
which  the  British  empire  ever  knew, 
they  brought  forward  the  first  pro- 
ject of  that  prodigious  change.  We 
recollect  as  if  it  was  yesterday  the 
astonishment,  the  breathless  amaze- 
ment with  which  this  reckless  mea- 
sure was  received  by  the  legislature 
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of  laughter  even  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  elected  under  the  tumult 
of  the  Barricades ;  so  utterly  incon- 
ceivable did  it  appear  that  so  vast  a 
change  could  ever  for  one  moment 
be  rendered  feasible  In  the  stable 
realm  of  Old  England.  But  the  great 
majority  who  raised  these  shouts  of 
laughter  little  knew,  because  they 
had  never  experienced,  the  power  of 
democratic  ambition  over  the  human 
mind.  Instantly  the  populace  took 
fire ;  the  vast  and  unlooked-for  boon, 
exceeding  tenfold  all  that  the  wildest 
Radical  had  hoped,  all  that  the  most 
visionary  Whiff  had  imagined,  speedi- 
ly spread  the  flame  through  the  great 
cities ;  and  urban  multitudes,  from 
one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
assembled  in  vast  and  tumultuous 
bodies,  to  support,  by  threats  of  vio- 
lence, a  concession  of  power  which 
promised  speedily  to  give  them  the 
uncontrolled  dominion  of  the  state. 
The  Conservative  party  were  at 
first  struck  dumb  with  amazement. 
Accustomed  to  look  for  support  and 
direction  to  the  Government;  and  to 
follow,  in  organized  bands,  rulers 
who  acted  on  ConservaUve  princi- 
ples, they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  act 
when  they  saw  this  new  enemy  sud- 
denly rise  up  in  their  rear,  and  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  wielded  to 
subvert  the  national  institutions^  at 
the  very  time  that  it  was  hardest 
pressed  by  the  forces  of  revolution 
m  front  Slow  to  move,  though  te- 
nacious of  purpose— sluggish  in  the 
commencement  of  a  striufgle,  but 
often  irresistible  in  its  close,  they 
hardly  made  any  resistance  for  some 
weeks  to  a  measure  which  threaten, 
ed  to  introduce  a  greater  change 
than  any  which  had  occurred  since 
the  Great  Rebellion.  Gradually, 
however,  they  recovered  their  sen- 
ses; a  perception  of  the  immense 
danger  consequent  on  the  change 
overcame  the  terrors  arising  from 
the  hourly  increasing  effervescence 
of  the  people;  and  on  General 
Gascoigne's  amendment,  a  clause 
which  the  Government  deemed  ma- 
terial was  thrown  out  by  a  small 
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Ith  true  revolutionary  audacity, 
the  Government  instantly  took  their 
line.  They  dissolved  Parliament  In 
April,  1831,  and  sent  the  members 
back  to  their  constituents,  when  the 
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from  one  end  to  the  other^  and  U 
was  morally  certaiu  that  the  mem- 
bers returned  would  represent,  not 
Its  durable  interests  or  sober  judg- 
ment»  but  fleeting  pahsions  and  tran- 
sitory enthusiasm.  Instantly  the  re- 
volutionary press  raised  its  infernal 
war-cry.  Too  often  in  advance  only 
of  public  error,  and  inflammatory  of 
passion  at  the  moment  when  it  most 
^  required  to  be  cooled,  it  advocated, 
'  fiercely  and  universally^  the  most 
violent  and  outrageous  measures. 
Treason  was  publicly  spouted  on  the 
hustings  and  at  popular  meetings; — 
violence  and  menaces  were  openly 
recommended  by  the  Ministerial 
journals; — the  brickbat  and  the  blud- 
geon, the  torch  of  the  incendiary  and 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin  were  ge- 
nerally invoked  in  a  Christian  land, 
by  the  advocates  of  regeneration. 
A  furious  mob  attempted  to  murder 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  when  he  had 
saved  his  country;  Bristol  was  du- 
ring three  days  sacked  and  burnt; 
Nottingham  castle  was  devastated 
by  the  Reformers ;  Derby  was  illu- 
minated by  the  flames ;  outrage  and 
violence  were  universal;  and  the 
destructive  fire  spreading  to  the 
most  distant  colonies,  speedily  threw 
Jamaica  into  revolt,  and,  amidst  the 
songs  of  democratic  triumph  in  Great 
Britain,  a  rauguinary  insurrection 
broke  out  in  that  splendid  settle- 
ment; its  wooded  hills  were  illumi- 
nated by  midnight  conflagrations, 
and,  amidst  unheard-of  negro  suf- 
fering, four  millions  worth  of  Bri- 
tish property  was  destroyed. 

The  object  of  all  this  violence  and 
conflagration,  however,  was  gained. 
The  electors  In  many  places  were 
intimidated,  in  some  beat  down  by 
open  violence ;  in  all,  depressed  and 
disheartened  by  the  appearance  of  a 
vehemence  of  opinion,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  resist  Amidst 
showers  of  stones  and  riotous  as- 
semblies, burning  houses,  and  voci- 
ferous multitudes,  a  treasonable 
Press,  and  an  infatuated  populace, 
the  Legislature  was  returned,  and 
the  result  soon  appeared.  Almost 
all  the  county  members  were  in  the 
movement  interest ;  and  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Lower  House,  after  an 
obstinate  and  most  able  resistance 
from  the  C!onservative  Band,  passed 
the  Reform  Bill, 
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Still  the  Upper  House  remained  ; 
and  the  Barons  of  England,  now  tlio- 
roughly  awakened  to  their  danger, 
resolved  to  defend  their  country. 
Nobly  and  courageously  they  stood 
in  the  breach,  when  bereft  of  all  aid 
from  the  Crown,  and  not  supported, 
as  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  by 
their  disheartened  adherente  in  the 
country.  Twice  they  threw  out  the 
revolutionary  measure,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry in  consequence  insisted  on  the 
King  creating  eighty  Peers,  to  over- 
turn the  constitution ;  and  on  his  re- 
fusal to  do  so  resigned.  Cetera  quis 
nescit  f  It  was  discovered,  when  the 
Conservative  leaders  were  admitted 
into  the  King's  confidence,  that  the 
Royal  Faith  was  deemed  to  be  pled- 
ged to  the  support  of  the  Reform 
Bill;  and  that  any  Ministry  which 
might  succeed  must  carry  through 
unimpaired  the  leading  provisions 
of  that  measure.  The  Conservatives 
justly  considered  such  a  dereliction 
of  principle  impossible,  and  in  con- 
sequence retired  from  the  attempt 
to  torm  an  administration.  The  King 
was  now  compelled  to  yield;  the 
majority  of  the  Peers,  to  avoid  the 
irretrievable  shock  which  the  con- 
stitution would  have  received  from 
the  open  creation  of  so  vast  a  body 
to  swamp  the  Upper  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  retired  from  the  con- 
test; and,  amidst  a  deathlike  si- 
lence and  gloomy  forebodings,  even 
from  its  warmest  supporters,  the 
vast,  the  irretrievable  measure,  was 
passed  into  a  law. 

This  was  the  great,  the  decisive 
act  of  the  late  Ministry ;  all  that  they 
have  since  done  has  been  but  a  lame 
and  impotent  attempt  to  resist  the 
consequences  of  this  prodigious  in- 
novation! and  retrace  their  steps, 
now  irrevocably  taken  towards  re- 
volution. The  consequences  of  the 
step  were  soon  apparent.  Such  was 
the  universal  excitement  which  fol- 
lowed this  great  victory  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  that  the  old  interests  of 
the  country  were  generally  over- 
turned ;  almost  all  the  great  towns 
returned  members  under  the  Re- 
form Banners ;  and,  out  of  the  whole 
Legislature,  hardly  one  hundred 
members,  when  they  at  first  assem- 
bled, could  be  relied  on  to  resist  the 
Movement  Party,  or  stem  the  pro- 
gress of  evidently  approaching  con- 
vulsion. 
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Meanwbile,  however,  the  natural 
and  usual  concomitants  of  such  mea- 
sures began  to  appear  in  that  part  of 
the  empire,  which,  by  being  least 
accustomed  to  political  agitation, 
and  latest  admitted  to  political  pri- 
Tildes,  was  least  capable  of  bearing 
its  excitement.  Ireland  was  in  a 
stale  of  disorder.disgraceful  to  Euro- 
pean ciTilisation,  humiliating  to  a 
Christian  land.  Since  the  reform 
agitalion  had  commenced,  its  great 
and  atrocious  crimes,  always  nume- 
rou8«  had  quadrupled :  every  day 
murders  were  committed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  every  night  the  hea- 
vens were  illuminated  by  the  glaro 
of  cooBagration,  and  the  officii  re- 
turns laid  before  Parliament  exhi- 
bited the  fearful  catalogue  of  fifteen 
hundred  murders,  robberies,  and  fire- 
raisings,  committed  in  three  months 
nlone.  Under  this  atrocious  system 
industry  of  every  kind  was  para- 
lysed ;  the  industrious  inhabitants 
were  flodcing  in  crowds  into  the  great 
towns,  to  talce  shelter  from  the  infuri- 
ated peasantry  as  from  hordes  of  Tar- 
tars or  Huns;  the  payment  of  tithes 
had  ^most  invariably  ceased ;  the 
services  of  religion  were  abandoned; 
and  Ireland,  as  the  first  fruits  of  its 
political  r^eneration,  was  ^  fast  re- 
lapsing," as  the  ministerial  writers 
themselves  confessed,  '*  into  the  sa-> 
vage  anarchy  of  Abyssinia."  * 

Uovernment  took  the  alarm  at  the 
consequences  of  their  proceedings ; 
the  laws  of  nature  were  written  in 
Ireland  in  characters  of  fire;  the 
great  truth  flashed  upon  their  minds, 
that  revolutionary  exdtement,  if  not 
firmly  met  and  restrained,  will  spee- 
dily relapse  into  univers^  anarchy. 
Boldly  and  manfully  they  took  their 
course.  Passing  at  once,  but  not 
before  it  was  imperatively  called  for, 
into  the  other  extreme,  they  intro- 
duced, and  pressed  through  with  the 
whole  we^bt  of  Government,  a  mea- 
sure of  great  and  surpassing  seve- 
rity, wh&h  at  one  blow  suspended 
all  the  liberties  of  that  distracted 
country,  and  introduced  military 
coorta-martial  to  supersede  the  or- 
dinary civil  tribunals.  The  Revolu- 
tionists stood  aghast,  they  had  little 
expected  such  decision  from  those 
whom  they  had  hitherto  driven  before 
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them,  into  all  the  measures  of  conces- 
sion which  they  desired.  But  the  im- 
minence of  the  danger  overcame  all 
other  considerations;  the  old  English  • 
Whiffs,  the  lovers  of  order  as  well  as 
freedom,  were  roused  to  exertion;  the 
Conservatives  threw  in  their  weight  to 
support  the  painful  but  unavoidable 
measure,  and  amidst  the  execrations 
of  the  Revolutionists,  the  Coercion 
Bill  was  passed  into  a  law.    Ireland 
afforded  another  example  of  the  eter- 
nal truth,  that  revolutionary  violence 
sooner  or  later  terminates  in  military 
despotism.    The   unwonted  act  of 
vigour  however,  produced  the  desired 
result;  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment had  the  effect  of  overawing 
without  recurring  to  actual  deeds  of 
severity;  and  although  only  one  coun- 
ty was  proclcdmed  under  ^e  Coer- 
cion act,  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
violence  was  suddenly  checked,  her 
crimes  at  once  fell  to  a  fourth  of  their 
former  amount ;  and  while  her  agi« 
tators  were  fiercely  declaiming  in  Par- 
liament upon  the  extinction  of  her 
liberties,  she  was  gradually  regaining 
that  first  of  political  blessings,  a  to- 
lerable security  to  life  and  property. 
But  while  a  necessary  though  tar- 
dy recurrence  to  conservative  prin- 
ciples was  producing  these  admirable 
effects  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  tJie 
consequences  of  the  vast  ascendency 
of  urban  multitudes  fatally  appear- 
ed in  another.  It  had  been  uniformly 
predicted     by   the    opponents    of 
reform,  that  it  would  lead  to  a  prac- 
tical   vesting    of   the    powers    of 
government  In  the  populace  of  great 
cities ;   and  that  on  any  subject  on 
which  they  were  strongly  excited, 
it  would  be   found  impossible  to 
resist   their  mandates,   how   clear 
soever  it  might  be,  that  they  would 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire,  and  consign  helpless 
multitudes  to  irretrievable  indigence 
and  ruin.      The  truth  of  this  was 
soon  apparent.      The  West  Indies 
had  long  been  the  object  of  impas- 
sioned and  vehement  invective,  not 
only  with   the  democratic  but  the 
religious  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  numbers  of  pious  and  good  men, 
influenced  by  the   painful   picture 
which  was  drawn  of  the  evils  of  sla- 
very, and  desirous  of  striking  off  its 
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fetters  from  a  portion  of  their  fellow- 
aubjects,  had  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  effect  the  total  and  imnie- 
diate  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  In 
vain  the  ConBeryatives  argued,  that, 
benevolent  and  estimable  as  these 
objects  were,  the  measure  proposed 
would  instantly  defeat  them;  that 
the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  were 
as  yet,  generally  speaking,  incapable 
of  bearing  the  excitement  of  instan- 
taneous emancipation,  that  the  ex- 
periment had  been  tried  with  the 
most  fatal  effecU,both  to  the  planters 
and  the  negroes,  in  St  Domingo; 
that  ^the  industry  of  that  splendid 
colony  had  signally  declined,  its 
cultivation  of  sugar  totally  ceased, 
since  a  similar  measure  had  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  liberated  bondsmen  fallen 
under  a  yoke  of  surpassing  severity 
without  any  of  its  benefits;  and  that 
similar  results  must  necessarily  be 
expected  from  the  adoption  of  simi- 
lar measures,  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  with  this  additional 
circumstance  of  evil,  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  eventual  destruction  of 
that  branch  of  our  commerce,  which 
at  present  employed  250,000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  the  best  nursery  of  our 
aeamen.  They  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  the  wind.  The  populace 
of  the  great  cities,  highly  excited  on 
this  subject,  would  admit  of  no 
modification  or  delay,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense of  twenty  millions  to  the 
Earent  state,  which  the  justice  and 
rmness  of  Mr  Stanley  procured  for 
the  pUmters,  amidst  loud  complaints 
from  the  Revolutionists,  who  longed 
for  unmitigated  spoliation,  tiie  slaves 
in  all  these  colonies  were  at  once 
set  free. 

What  have  been  the  consequences 
of  this  immense  change?  Are  the 
West  Indian  negroes  more  content- 
ed^  more  free,  more  industrious, 
more  happy,  under  the  stipendiary 
magistrates,  than  their  former  own- 
ers? Is  the  military  flogging,  to 
which  they  now  are  subjected,  so 
mudi  more  bearable  than  the  pun- 
ishment of  thirty-nine  lashes  allowed 
to  tiieir  old  masters?  Let  facts, 
stubborn  undeniable  facts,  answer 
the  question.  In  St  Lucia,  the  mo- 
ment that  emancipation  took  place, 
the  whole  negroes  broke  out  into 
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was  employed  to  subdue  them,  and 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  infatu- 
ated philanthropists  in  this  coun- 
try were  celebrating,  by  public 
breakfasts,  the  final  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  British  dominions, three 
hundred  negroes  in  that  island  alone 
received,  as  the  first  earnest  of  their 
liberty,  three  hundred  lashes  each. 
Ninety  thousand  lashes  were  in- 
flicted in  a  single  week  in  one  small 
island  alone;  and  a  greater  mass  of 
suffering  endured  by  the  unhappy 
victims  of  European  pjhilanthropy,  ia 
thatshortperioo,  within  those  narrow 
limits,  than  in  a  century  before.  Ia 
Demerara,  a  continued  series  of 
outrages  have  gone  on;  multitudea 
have  been  flogged,  seven-and-thirty 
transported,  and  blood  has  even  fall- 
en on  the  scaffold.  In  Barbadoes, 
amidst  similar  disastrous  conse- 
quences, fourteen  thousand  children, 
turned  out  of  the  public  hospital, 
have  been  thrown  mto  a  state  of 
destitution,  and  the  state  of  misery 
in  which  they  are  left,  threatens  to 
destroy,  in  a  few  years,  the  hopes 
of  future  generations.  In  Jamaica, 
an  incessant  sourd  insurrection  is 
going  forward ;  the  system  of  passive 
resistance  to  labour,  of  inert  conspi- 
racy, is  at  work.  Lord  Sligo,  in 
urgent  terms,  demands  an  increase 
of  military  force  and  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates; regiments  from  all  quar- 
ters are  hastening  to  the  scene  of 
danger ;  fifty  fresh  magistrates  have 
been  sent  out;  the  Irish  system  of 
midnight  conflagration  has  begun ; 
and  amidst  uni  vers^  anxiety,  disquie- 
tude, and  agitation,  labour  of  every 
sort  has  been  so  much  neglected, 
that  the  island  is  not  expected  next 
year  to  produce  a  third  of  its  ave- 
rage crop  of  sugar.  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  such  a 
perilous  state  of  things.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  island  will  gradually 
cease ;  the  planters,  already  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  will  become  bank- 
rupts ;  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  and  of  this  cri- 
minal police^  which  all  comes  off  the 
twenty  millions,  will  fritter  away  the 
compensation  to  the  unhappy  plan- 
ters ;  ruin  and  starvation  will  over« 
take  the  wretched  negroes,  and  after 
a  violent  struggle  between  the  Go- 
vernment overseers  and  African  in* 
dolence,  and  Infinite  suffering,  per- 
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tlie  nnmben  of  these  miserable  vic- 
tims,  the  hopeless  task  will  be  aban- 
doncdy  and  Jamaica  remain  in  sa* 
vage  anarchy,  and  groaning  under 
the  mle  of  savage  tyranny,  as  me- 
morable a  monument  of  English, 
as  Si  Domingo  is  of  French  delu- 
sion. 

Bat  the  worst  part  of  this  woful 
tale  remains  to  be  told.    Anticipa- 
ting the  probable,  or  rather  certain, 
define  of  colonial  produce  in  the 
BriUsh  islands,  the  other  slave  colo- 
nies of  the  globe  are  making  unheard 
of  elTorts,  bjr  the  importation  of  ad- 
ditional daves,  to  fill  up  the  gap,  and 
already  the  slave  trade  is  increasing 
rapldijr  in  evenr  part  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.    The  emancipation  of 
St  Domingo^  by  totally  destroyfnfl; 
the  growth  of  sugar  in  that  island, 
ItfM  already  raised  the  annual  im- 
p<»tation  of  human  1>einfi|s  into  the 
slave  colonies  of  the  world  from  fifty 
to   two  hundred  thousand  a-year; 
bat  it  Is  to  be  feared,  from  the  unex- 
ampled activity  now  exhibited  in 
that  detestable  traffic,  in  anticipation 
of  a  similar  ruin  to  the  British  islands, 
even  that  stupendous  amount  will 
soon  greatiy  increase.     And  thus, 
while  the  well-meant  but  unhappv 
measore   will  reduce   the   BriUsh 
West  India  islands  in  the  end  to 
the  anarchy  and  wretchedness  of 
St  Domingo,  and  involve  in  irre- 
uierable  ruin  and  suffering  a  popu- 
lation of  800,000  souls,  who,  the 
^liigs  themselves  admit,  were  *'  en- 
joying a  state  of  comfort,*'  prior  to 
the  change,  **  superior  to  any  pea- 
santry  in   Europe,"*   the    detest- 
able traffic  in  human  flesh  will  quad- 
ruple in  amount  over  the  whole 
world,  and  other  slave  colonies  be 
doomed  to  the  wretched  condition, 
inseparable  from  those  who  are  first 
imported,  but  which,  in  the  British 
ifti^ds,  from  long  residence  there, 
iiad  gradually  improved  into  one  of 
comparative  comfort  f 

Tom  to  the  East  Indies,— what  a 
long  vista  of  calamities  must  the  pro- 
phetic eye  of  experience  anticipate 
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in  that  splendid  and  matchless  co- 
lony I  Not  to  mention  the  present 
state  of  the  China  trade,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  fast  degenerating  into  a 
competition  of  druggists  and  adul- 
terators of  genuine  tea  with  each 
other,  what  tremendous  consequen- 
ces must  in  the  end  result  from  the 
extinction  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany as  a  mercantile  body,  and  con- 
sequent subjection  of  India,  with  its 
countiess  millions,  and  boundless 
local  and  peculiar  interests,  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  Britiuh  Parlia- 
ment !  Is  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  and 
as  it  must  continue  to  be  constituted 
under  any  administration,  so  very 
cautious  and  deliberate  in  its  deter- 
minations, so  thoroughly  well  in- 
formed on  Eastern  affairs,  so  tender 
of  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  its 
Eastern  subjects,  so  firmly  resolved 
to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the 
unrepresented  millions  of  Hlndos- 
tan,  and  the  represented  multitudes 
of  Great  Britain,  as  to  give  reason  to 
hope  for  a  long  continuance  of  the 
unparalleled  prosperity,stability,and 

S'ory,  which  has  hitherto  attended 
e  British  empire  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ganges  ?  Are  the  ideas,  habits, 
and  preiudlces  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly in  this  country,  in  which  British 
Erejudice  and  democratic  feeling 
ave  at  least  their  due  ascendency, 
likely  to  quadrate  in  the  long  run, 
with  the  government  requisite  for 
the  management  of  a  vast  and  dis- 
tant empire,  won  by  the  sword,  and 
depending  even  more  than  that  of 
Napoleon  on  the  prestige  of  military 
glory? 

Already  the  ruinous  effects  of  the 
democratic  tendency  of  the  parent 
state  have  become  painfully  conspicu- 
ous, and  a  step  has  been  taken,  which 
promises,  in  its  ultimate  results,  to 
shake  our  Eastern  empire  to  Its  foun- 
dation. Yielding  to  tne  popular  cry 
for  economy  in  this  country,  trans- 
ferring to  a  great  military  monarchy 
in  the  East  tne  ideas  of  a  democratic 
European  state,  Government  have 
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ventured  there  upon  the  bold,  the 
almost  desperate,  step,  of  at  once 
reducing  by  a  third  the  whole  mili- 
tary establishment  of  India.  The 
native  troops  have  all  been  reduced 
in  every  branch  of  the  army,  from 
1000  to  666  men,  and  the  allowances 
of  those  retained  greatly  diminished. 
For  the  dismissed  officers  and  pri- 
vates no  provision  whatever  naa 
been  made;  and  yet  belonging,  as 
they  almost  all  do,  to  the  soldier 
caste,  they  have,  and  can  obtain,  no 
other  means  of  s.ubsistence.  The 
consequence,  of  course,  has  been, 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  have 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  native 
powers,  and  transferred  to  them  our 
latest  improvements  in  discipline, 
tactics,  engineering,  gunnery,  and  all 
the  branches  of  the  military  art  The 
allegiance  and  affections  of  the  subal- 
terns and  privates  who  remain  have 
been  seriously  shaken  by  this  ill- 
judged  step ;  and  although  we  may, 
unoer  any  circumstances  of  ill  usage, 
reckon  on  the  fidelity  of  our  gallant 
European  officers,  yet  who  will 
secure  the  allegiance  of  the  nume- 
rous sepoy  subalterns  and  privates, 
professing  a  different  religion,  influ- 
enced by  different  or  hostile  feelings, 
and  retained  to  our  standard  only  by 
the  strong  bond  of  individual  inte- 
rest? This  is  the  first  effect,  but  it 
may  possibly  be  the  first  and  fatal 
effect  of  the  government  of  India  by 
the  maxims  of  a  popular  European 
assembly ;  and  it  affords  an  example 
of  the  perils  which  may  be  anticipated 
from  extending  to  that  distant  em- 
pire, won  by  the  sword,  and  held  by 
sd  frail  a  tenure,  the  ideas  and  habits 
which  suited  an  old  established, 
stable,  and  compact  European  mo- 
narchy. 

Consider  the  situation  of  Q)ir  fo- 
reign relations;  in  what  state  have 
they  been  left  by  the  Whig  Cabinet  ? 
Great  and  glorious  as  was  the  repu- 
tation which  they  received  with  the 
British  empire  from  their  predeces- 
sors, it  has  almost  been  obliterated 
by  the  wretched  policy  pursued  by 
their  successors.  Their  principle 
seems  to  have  been  to  depart  in  every 
instance  from  the  system  of  those 
who  preceded  them,  without  any  re- 
gard to  its  probable  effect  upon  the 
fateor  prospects  of  the  British  empire. 
Mr  Pitt  ana  Lord  Chatham  opposed 
France,  therefore  thev  contracted  a 
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close  and   cordial   union  with    the 
Throne  of  the  Barricades.     Mr  Pitt 
waged  a  long  and  costly  war  to  res- 
cue Antwerp  from  France,  and  pre- 
serve a  barrier  in  Flanders  against 
Gallic  ambition,  therefore  they  stipu- 
lated for  the  destruction  of  that  bar- 
rier, and  united  their  naval  force  to 
its  armies  to  wrench  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  erected  at  so  vast  an  ex- 
pense by  Napoleon,  in  order  to  me- 
nace this  country,  from  the  King  of 
Holland,  and  burrender  it  to  the  son- 
in-law  of  Louis  Philippe.  Wellington 
guned  immortal  renown  by  conibat- 
ing  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  of  France,  therefore 
they  delivered  over  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal to  revolutionary  passions,  foment- 
ed a  destructive  civil  war  in  botli 
countries,and  formed  a  quadripartite 
alliance  for  the  establishing  of  usurp- 
ing  revolutionary   queens    on    the 
thrones  both  of  Lisbon  and  Castile. 
England   and    Germany  had  stood 
side  by  side  through  all  the  perils  and 
glories  of  the    revolutionary   war, 
therefore  they  cordially  united  with 
Louis  Philippe, and  maintained  a  cold 
reserve  towards  these  great  central 
European    powers.      England   had 
long  uphela  Turkey,   and  Mr  Pitt 
had  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of 
Russia  in  her  strides  towards  uni- 
versal Eastern  dominion ;  therefore 
they  abandoned  Turkey  when  she 
applied  to  us  for  aid,  after  the  crisis 
of  the  battle  of  Koniah,  and  in  con- 
sequence brought   down  the  Mos- 
covite  forces  to  the  Dardanelles,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  treaty  which 
closes  those   formidable  straits  a- 
gainst  every  other  power,  and  con- 
verts the  Euxine  into  a  great  lake, 
where  the  Russian  fleets  may  secure- 
ly gain  the  experience  requisite  to 
§ive  them  the  dominion  of  the  Me- 
iterrancan.  Here,  therefore,  as  else- 
where, during  these  disastrous  years, 
irretrievable  steps  have  been  taken  ; 
faith  pledged  has  been  broken,  ho- 
nour engaged  has  been  lost;   old 
allies  have  oeen  irreparably  wound- 
ed, hostile   revolutionary  interests 
have  been   created;  and  England 
with  tarnished  reputation,  weakened 
strength,  and  alienated  attachment, 
is  now  left  to  wend  her  way  as  she 
best  may  from  new  born  and  bur- 
densome democratic  allies,  to  the 
states  whom  identity  of  interest  and 
character  had  for  centuries  mada  her 
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friends,  but  recent  and  undeserved 
iDJurf  bad  converted  into  her  foes. 

Great  as  these  evils,  however,  are, 
what  are  they  all  to  the  internal 
&u;e  into  which  they  have  brought 
the  Bridsh  empire?  There  is  the 
irreoiediable  evil  which  has  been 
dooe:  there  the  steps  have  been 
uk^n  which  can  never  be  retraced. 
Not  merely  by  the  new  distribution 
of  power  which  ihey  have  created, 
but  by  the  extravagant  ideas  which 
(bej  have  set  afloat — the  visionary 
projects  which  they  have  presented 
to  the  public— the  audacity  of  revo- 
JuUonarf  language  which  they  have 
eocouraged — have  they  irrecoverably 
shaken  die  stability  of  existing  insti- 
tutions, and  given  a  wound  to  the 
British  empire  which,  a  century  will 
hardly  heal.  All  that  succeeding  go- 
Temments  can  do  or  attempt,  is  to 
moderate  the  action  of  the  revolution- 
ary fever,  and  bring  the  nation  back, 
by  slow  degrees  and  a  prudent  cau- 
tious regimen,  to  a  sound  and 
healthful  state.  When  projects  for 
the  instant  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes were  brought  forward  by 
goremment  one  year,  for  a  total 
change  in  the  constituUon  another, 
and  tor  the  immediate  spoliation  of 
the  church  in  a  third^the  next, 
meD*s  minds  were  shaken  aa  by  the 
fall  of  mountains,  or  the  yawning 
of  an  earthquake.  All  that  was 
most  stable,  most  sacred  among 
men,  seemed  to  be  givbg  way  be- 
fore the  first  breath  of  innovation. 
The  reckless,  the  ardent,  the  despe- 
rate, the  bankrupts,  the  insolvents, 
the  prodigals,  tho  visionary,  the 
enthusiastic,  the  infidels,  were 
brought  into  fearful  and  prominent 
activity;  like  the  sea-birds,  whose 
cry  thrills  in  the  ear  of  the  sinking 
mariner,  they  issued  from  their  ob- 
scurity to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
falling  state.  It  is  the  political  in- 
fluence bestowed  upon  such  charac- 
ters which  constitutes  the  real  dan- 
ger; it  is  the  extravagantexpectations 
of  approaching  sponation  they  have 
formed,  which  is  the  real  evil  with 
which  all  friends  to  their  country 
have  to  contend.  The  **  fruits  of  re- 
form,*' in  the  estimation  of  such 
men,  are  nothing  but  undisguised 
robbery  and  licentiousness,  the  ac- 
quisition, first  of  the  influence,  and 
thea  of  the  possessions,  which  are 
BOW  in  the  hands  of  the  industrious 
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and  virtuous  classes  in  the  state; 
the  transference  to  idle  violence  of 
the  fruits  of  laborious  industry ;  to 
scoffing  irreligion  of  the  funds  of 
ancient  devotion;  to  audacious  ra- 
pacity of  the  gains  of  honest  exer- 
tion. The  ruin  of  the  religious,  the 
educated,  the  wealthy,  the  indus- 
trious, the  conscientious  classes  in 
the  state,  is  their  real  object.  It  is 
their  disappointment  at  a  change  of 
government,  which  promises  to  pre- 
vent or  delay  such  excesses,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administra- 
tion ;  it  is  the  prospect  of  being 
compelled  to  return  to  honest  in- 
dustry, for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
which  renders  them  so  fierce  in  their 
outcry  against  any  administration 
which  promises  a  return  to  a  Conser- 
vative system  of  government — that  is, 
any  government  which  professes  to 
support  property  against  spoliation. 

*'  Those,  indeed,"  says  Mr  Sergeant 
Spankie, "  who  consider  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  only  a  means  to  ef- 
fect a  total  revolution,  will  be  dis- 
appointed by  the  change.  The  late 
ministers  had  placed  tnemselves  in 
a  situation  in  which  they  could  not 
carry  even  safe  reforms,  without 
risking,  at  every  step,  a  convulsion 
in  the  state.  Representing  but  a 
part  of  the  community — having  lost 
the  confidence  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  upper  ranks,  of  the  property, 
and  the  respectability,  and  even 
numbers  of  the  country,  they  had 
no  resource  but  to  govern  by  active 
multitudes,  to  call  m  agitation  upon 
every  emergency,  and  to  carry  every 
doubtful  measure  by  a  sort  of  coup 
(Vetat  They  could  not  conduct  the 
business  of  government  without 
making  successive  surrenders  of 
every  Dulwark  of  the  constitution, 
and,  io  a  year  or  two  at  farthest^ 
it  must  have  been  left  naked  and 
defenceless  to  its  enemies. 

*<  it  was  impossible  that  ministers 
so  unfortunately  situated  could  con- 
duct the  government  steadily  upon 
the  principles  of  a  limited  monarchy 
with  the  means  they  possessed.  In 
tiieir  hands  every  mention  of  reform 
in  any  of  our  institutions  excited 
alarm.  They  had  less  power,  there- 
fure,  even  to  carry  salutary  reforms 
than  men  of  more  unsuspected  in- 
tentions. They  had  virtually  sub- 
jugated  themselves  to   the   party 
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movement  By  that  party  their  sys- 
tem was  substantially  dictated  and 
controlled.  Like  the  foolish  animals 
in  the  fable,  thev  had^  to  gain  a 
temporary  object)  given  themselves 
a  master  from  whom  they  were  un- 
able to  escape,  and  whose  pleasure 
they  were  compelled  to  serve." 

How  then,  it  is  asked,  is  the  new 
government  to  go  on  ?  Is  it  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  Tory  principles,,  to 
govern  by  means  of  rotten  boroughs, 
and  check  the  march  of  reform  n  o  w  i  n 

Erogress,  and  so  passionately  desired 
y  a  portion  at  least  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  We  answer,  it  will  do  none 
of  these  things:  it  is  aware  that  the 
great  organic  change,  be  it  for  good 
or  for  evil,  is  irretrievable;  that  the 
support  of  the  intelligent  and  influ- 
ential classes  is  the  only  secure 
basis  of  government:  and  that  the 
public  desire  for  improvement  can- 
not, and  should  not  be  checked.  What 
it  will  do  is  to  SBPARATB  Rbforh 
FROM  Revolution:  to  give  what 
is  good  in  the  former,  and  arrest 
what  is  evil  in  the  latter:  to  give 
to  change  all  the  benefits  which 
it  can  confer,  and  withhold  from 
convulsion  all  the  evils  with  which 
it  must  be  attended.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  great  and  glorious  ob- 
ject, they  will  have  difficulties  in- 
numerable to  encounter,  and  not  the 
least  will  arise  from  the  extravagant 
expectations  of  the  immediate  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  to  themselves  from 
the  plunder  of  others  which  the 
weakness  of  the  preceding  govern- 
ment had  led  the  revolutionists  to 
believe  were  almost  within  their 
grasp.  But  they  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  cha£f;  and  by  granting  all 
the  legitimate  and  safe  improve- 
ments which  the  really  respectable 
reformers  desired,  leave  in  their 
native  deformity  the  hardened  An- 
archists who  advocate  change  for 
other  and  selfish  objects. 

The  principle  of  the  new  Ministry 
therefore  is  clear;  and  in  carrying 
it  into  practice,  they  will  in  fact,  se- 
cure to  the  country  all  the  benefits 
which  were  expected  to  flow  from 
reform,  but  which  in  the  hands  of 
its  fierce  supporters,  never  could 
liave  been  obtained  from  it.  They 
will  not  dam  up  the  stream  of  im- 
provement^  they  will  only  direct  it 
into  eafe  and  fertUiziog  channels; 
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they  will  not  strive  to  stop  up  the 
current,  but  endeavour  to  turn  it 
from  the  raging  descent  of  the  cata« 
ract,  into  the  gentle  declivity  which 
spreads  blessiDgs  through  every  re- 
gion into  which  it  flows.  They 
are  not  the  enemies,  on  the  contrary 
they  are  the  firmest  friends  of  free- 
dom;  they  are  not  the  foes,  they  are 
the  warmest  supporters  of  improve- 
ment»  and  it  is  precisely  because 
thev  are  so  that  they  ever  have, 
and  ever  will  oppose  those  measures 
which  defeat  the  object  of  both; 
which  induce,  after  the  transports  of 
democracy,  the  despotism  or  Robe- 
spierre, Cromwell,  Napoleon,  or 
Louis  Philippe,  and  after  the  warm 
philanthropy  of  the  Girondists,  the 
oloody  and  selfish  sway  of  the  Jaco- 
bins. It  is  to  save  the  oeople  from 
their  worst  enemies,  tneir  dema- 
|j[ogues  and  agitators,  that  thev  come 
forward ;  it  is  to  give  them  the  rea- 
lity of  that  of  which  the  others 
amuse  them  only  with  the  shadow, 
that  they  undertake  the  periloua 
duty  of  directing  the  state  at  such  a 
crisis.    They  would  see  the  people 

grosperous,  and  powerful,  and  free; 
ut  they  wouldalso  see  their  children 
as  well  as  themselves  prosperou8,and 
powerful,  and  free,  and  therefore 
they  would  save  them  from  those 
delusions  and  excesses  which,  if  un- 
happily indulged  in,  cannot' fail  to 
cause  a  delusive  gleam  of  popular 
power  to  be  followed  by  a  long  night 
of  suffering  and  slavery. 

The  application  of  these  principles 
to  every  practical  question  which 
involves  improvement  is  easy ;  and 
it  is  by  following  out  in  every  de- 
partment the  principles  of  conserva- 
tive amelioration  only,  tliat  the  evils 
which  now  so  obviously  menace  so- 
ciety can  be  averted.  For  example,  the 
Irish  Church  is  at  present  the  eeneral 
object  of  obloquy  and  attack  from 
the  whole  revolutionary  party,  be- 
cause they  deem  it  the  species  of 
property  most  exposed  to  daneer, 
and  therefore  the  most  likely  to  Tall 
a  victim  to  their  attacks.  The 
evils  complained  of,  and  ostensi- 
bly held  forth,  are,  non-residence, 
pluralities,  levying'  of  tithes  in 
Kind;  the  real  object  is  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  therefore  they  commence  Uie 
attack  in  the  most  vulnerable  quar- 
ter.  The  ^hole  incoiae  of  the  Irish 
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Church,  80  much  the  object  of  invec- 
tUe,  is  ooly  L.600,000  a-~year,  since 
tbe  burden  laid  on  it  by  the  Irish 
Church  Reform  Act.  It  is  as  the 
first  step  to  ulterior  things,  therefore, 
that  the  destruction  of  this  species  of 
property  is  bo  fiercely  advocated. 
The  way  to  deal  with  ^is  question, 
difficult  aa  it  may  appear,  is  obvious. 
Sedulously  promote  improvement— 
anxiously  eradicate  experienced  evils 
—steadily' resist  revolutionary  spo- 
liation. By  all  means,  therefore,  in- 
troduce a  general  commutadon  of 
tithesi  on  principles  equitable  alike 
to  the  clergy  and  the  people — re- 
move the  evils,  under  a  due  atten- 
tion to  existing  interests,  of  non-re- 
sidence and  pluralities — equalize, 
under  a  similar  attention,  to  a  cer- 
tain de^ee,  the  livings,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  respectabi- 
lity of  the  clergy— and,  having  done 
this,  firmly  resist  to  the  uttermost 
any  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church  to  secular  purposes^  or  any 
approach  to  the  system  of  admittmg 
an  Established  Church  only  where 
a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  parish  are  of  that  faith ;  in  other 
words^  making  the  religion  of  a  state 
the  parti-coloured  jacket  of  the  bar- 
leouin. 

In  like  manner,  the  existing  evils 
of  Ireland  are»  the  sway  of  the  agi- 
tator^ the  dependence  of  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood  on  the  deluded  flocks 
which  they  wield  at  pleasure,  the 
redundance  of  the  population,  the 
want  of  employment,  the  destitution 
of  the  poor,  the  multitude  of  absentee 
iandlords,  and  the  general  insecurity 
which  prevails.  The  Whigs  could  de- 
vise no  remedies  for  these  evils,  but 
givii^  the  Great  Agitator,  after  he  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  criminal  charge, 
a  silk  gown — ^proclaiming  from  ue 
Castle  of  Dublm  the  mandate,  "*  Agi- 
tate, agitate,  afi;itateI"—abolishiog 
Church  cess,  which  amounted,  as  a 
general  burden,  to  L.90,000  a-year, 
and  laying  it  on   the  clergy — and 
abolishing  ten  bishoprics;  in  other 
words,  annihilating  ten  of  the  few 
remidning  resident  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  country.  Let  the  Conser- 
vative Reformers  proceed  on  diffe- 
rent principles.  Let  them  introduce, 
aod  that  too  right  speedily,  a  general 
system  of  Poor  Laws,  divested  of  the 
erils  which    disfigure  the   English 
•;«tem;  and  in  ao  doing  close  the 


fountain  which  so  long  has  deluged 
English  industry  with  foreign  mi« 
sery.  Let  them  establish  a  firm  and 
unbending  administration  of  justice 
—give  a  ready  vent  to  the  starving 
multitudes  of  the  poor  in  gratuitous 
foreign  emigration— set  on  foot  great 
public  works  to  absorb  them  at  home 
— ^and  relieve  the  priesthood  from 
their  abject  dependence  on  the  agi- 
tators by  a  general  provision,  pud 
not  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Church, 
but  the  general  income  of  the  State. 
The  same  may  be  done  in  every  other 
department.  The  anxious  and  fe- 
verish wish  for  the  removal  of  evils 
and  the  progress  of  improvement 
may  be  rendered  consistent  with  the 
most  real  and  substantial  benefits  to 
the  industrious  classes,  while  the 
Revolutionists  alone  are  denied  the 
iniquitous  advantages  which  they 
hoped  to  gain  at  others'  expense, 
and  by  the  certain  destruction  of  the 
institutions,  property,  and  liberties 
of  the  country. 

The  composition  of  the  new  Mi- 
nistry offers  the  fdrest  prospects  of 
success— much  more  so  than  could 
have  been  presented  if  a  Cabinet 
had  been  formed  on  a  wider  basis, 
and  embracing  a  greater  variety  of 
opinion.  That  the  Ministij  will  be 
as  liberal  as  is  consistent  either  with 
the  stability  or  improvement  of  our 
institutions,  cannot  admit  of  a  mo« 
ment's  doubt»  when  the  composition 
of  the  House  of  Commons  under  the 
Reform  Bill  is  considered.  The 
real  danger  was,  that  they  would 
have  been  too  liberal;  that,  under 
the  influence  of  previous  habits  and 
opinions,  a  part  of  the  Cabinet  would 
have  pressed  forward  measures  in« 
consistent  with  the  existence  of  uni- 
ted councils,  and  leading  directly  to 
a  renewal  of  the  divisions  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of  order 
m  1829.  A  repetition  of  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe would  have  utterly  ruined 
the  ubnservaUve  party,  and  with 
them  given  a  death-blow  to  the  last 
hopes  of  the  country.  Nothing  could 
have  been  imagined  so  disastrous  as 
a  splitting  of  the  supporters  of  order, 
now  firmly  united;  and  a  second 
fall,  not  in  defence  of  principle,  or  in 
support  of  the  Monarchy,  but  from 
the  paralysing  effect  of  internal  dis- 
sension. As  they  stand  now,  the 
Cabinet  are  infinitely  more  likely  to 
be  stable  and  united,  because  it  is 
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composed  of  men  who,  to  talents  of 
the  very  highest  order,  both  for  ad- 
ministration and  debate,  unite  unity 
of  principle  and  similarity  of  feeling. 
If  they  nnd  that  they  cannot  govern 
the  country  but  by  entering  Into 
measures  of  spoliation  or  revolution 
—if  a  majority  of  the  Lower  House, 
after  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
better  feehngs  of  the  nation,  are  still 
resolved  to  persist  in  the  destructive 
course,  let  them  at  once  resign,  and 
let  the  infatuated  people  learn, 
amidst  tears  and  suffering,  the  wis- 
dom which  they  could  not  derive 
from  reason  or  argument  The  cause 
of  order  is  never  nopeless  as  long  as 
a  noble  and  virtuous  party  remains 
united  in  defence  of  the  principles 
of  religion  and  virtue;  the  real  time 
for  despondency  begins  when  they 
have  ruined  their  strength  by  inter- 
nal dissensions. 

Government,  however,  will  stand 
in  need  of  the  forbearance  and  con- 
sideration of  all  classes  in  steering 
the  vessel  of  the  Suite  through  the 
numerous  shoals  and  breakers  into 
the  midst  of  which  it  has  been 
plunged  by  the  recklessness  and  in- 
capacity of  its  predecessors.  The 
Conservatives  must  regard  them 
with  the  eyes  of  indulgence.  They 
must  recollect  the  unparalleled  diffi- 
cuUies  with  which  they  have  to 
struggle,  and  that  they  may  some- 
times be  obliged  to  agree  to  mea- 
sures which  they  do  not  approve, 
to  avoid  the  greater  evils  which  may 
arise  from  refusing  them.  They 
must  recollect,  that  the  Whigs  are 
now,  as  a  party,  destroyed — that  the 
Reform  Bill  has  sunk  them  to  the 
bottom— that  other  and  dearer  inte- 
rests are  now  at  stake — that  the 
country  is  now  rapidly  dividing  into 
two  classes,  and  two  classes  only,  the 
Conservatives  and  Destructives, — 
andthat,  if  theformerare  overthrown, 
the  latter  will  inevitably  succeed.  Let 
them  recollect,  that  it  is  not  now  a 
question  between  Pitt  and  Fox, 
Grey  or  Wellington;  but  that  if  Sir 


Robert  Peel's  administration  is  over- 
turned, Lord  Durham  and  0*ConneIl» 
the  fierce  Radicals  and  thirsty  Revo- 
lutionists, come  at  once  into  power. 
Let  the  moderate  and  conscientious, 
and,  therefore,  now  conservative 
Whigs,  consider  to  what  a  state  the 
country  will  be  reduced  if,  by  uni- 
ting with  the  Radicals,  they  succeed 
in  overthrowing  a  Government 
which  is  confessedly  the  last  stay 
between  us  and  a  fierce  and  bloody 
Revolution.  Let  them  recollect, 
that  the  Whigs  have  confessedly 
failed  in  the  attempt — that  Lord 
Melbourne's  administration  fell  to 
pieces  from  the  experienced  neces- 
sity of  introducing  the  Radicals  into 
the  Government — and  that,  if  they 
overthrow  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
no  other  power  in  the  state  will  be 
able  to  oppose  to  them  any  resist- 
ance. Finally,  let  all  the  lovers  of 
their  country  recollect  for  what  a 
cause,  and  under  what  a  leader, 
they  are  now  to  be  engaged — that 
they  are  to  struggle  for  all  that  man 
holds  dear— their  liberties,  their  pro- 
perties, their  children,  their  lives! — 
that  this  struggle,  if  u^nsuccessful, 
will  unquestionably  be  the  last^  and 
a  bloody  convulsion  swallow  up  the 
falling  remains  of  English  greatness. 
Finally,  let  them  take  example  from 
the  patriotic  and  disinterested  con- 
duct of  that  illustrious  man,  who  has 
recently  set  so  noble  an  example  of 
true  patriotism — who  without  hesi- 
tation repaired  to  the  post  of  danger, 
when  hardly  any  one  but  himself 
would  have  ventured  to  fill  it— who 
alone  withstood,  for  a  month,  the 
calumnies  and  falsehoods  of  his  own 
and  his  country's  enemies— and,  at 
last,  retired  from  the  elevated  station 
to  which  he  had  been  called  by  his 
Sovereign,  and,  conferring  on  others 
the  lustre  and  sweets  of  power,  re- 
served only  for  himself  its  toils  and 
its  duties,  the  consciousness  of  duty 
done,  and  the  anticipation  of  immor- 
tality acquired. 
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THB  FAERT  QUEEN.— LEGEND  OF  THE  BED-CBOSS  KNIGHT. 


Tbi9  it  quite  the  perfection  of  a 
FaiijDell.  Yet  we  feel  that  to  paint 
it  as  it  deseires,  we  sliould  be  in  the 
£u«-off  city,  Tiie  beauty  so  aatisfiea 
our  senaeay  that  'tis  out  of  our  power 
to  select  from  the  images  that  com- 
pose it;  and  without  selection,  nor 
pen  nor  pencil  can  create  a  picture. 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  try  to  see  it 
as  in  a  dream—hoping  that  thus  we 
may  be  inspired  by  its  visionary 
character*  and  on  opening  them 
again,  at  least  write  a  prose-poem  in 
its  praise.  But  the  little  dinning 
waterftill  keeps  disturbinfl;  us  with 
the  felt  presence  of  the  birk  woods 
it  Tivifies ;  the  diamond  pool  below, 
which  it  troubles  into  a  thousand 
lorely  flaws,  sends  its  lustre  through 
our  eyelids,  and  will  be  seen,  whe- 
ther we  will  or  no,  as  if  it  were  all  one 
shattered  chrysolite ;  and  the  slip  of 
steadfast  blue  sky,  slowly  floated 
orer  by  families  of  clouds,  has  so 
become  a  very  part  of  our  imagioa- 
tion,  that  we  see  it  even  more  dis- 
tinctly than  before,  and  can  remem- 
ber nothing  of  all  the  rest  of  heaven. 

Well,  then^  we  shall  make  no  more 
unavaiiiiig  attenopts  to  put  on  paper 
the  perfection  of  a  Fairy  Dell.  But 
hush — ^there  are  one— two — ^three  of 
the  moet  beautiful  of  the  Fairies  ! 
Tel  who  ever  l>efore  in  this  world 
saw  Fairiea  by  sunlight,  and  in  meri- 
diui  day  ?  So  very  shady  the  place, 
indeed,  that  here  it  is  liker  twilight 
—and  the  Silent  People  fear  not  to 
visit  it  even  now— knowing  that  it  is 
as  solitary  as  during  the  time  of  stars. 
Hand  in  hand  they  come  along  the 
embowered  greensward  —  linked 
with  one  long  flower-garland  that 
seems  many  garlands— and  right  on 
towards  our  Cave.  Ha  I  can  Fairies 
hmgh  so  shrill  as  well  as  sweet-^ 
can  Fairies  dance  so  firm  at  once  and 
light— can  Fairies  toss  such  cluster- 
mg  tresses  from  such  radiant  brows 
—and  ever  uplifted  Fairies  to  the 
heavens  such  neavenly  eyes  as  these 
--that  seem  to  lend  more  beauty 
than  they  borrow  from  the  cerulean 
sky? 
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Their  Christian  names  softly  syl- 
lable themselves,  each  name  with  its 
own  voice,  in  the  hush  of  our  heart. 
Lovelier  far  than  any  Fairies — ^though 
the  forest-genius,  love-inspired,  has 
sung  of  them  as  most  lovely — ^ye 
sweet  Humanities  I  are  you  to  these 
darkening  eyes  of  ours,  that  were 
they  to  be  utterly  darkened,  would 
still  see  you  shining  through  thickest 
night!  In  aimless  Joy  into  the  gloom 
you  go — ^and  God  goes  with  you— < 
and  with  your  innocence.  OurjByes 
fall  again  on  the  book  before  us,  and 
a  brightness,  not  of  sunshine,  but  of 
our  own  soul,  illumines  the  pages  as 
we  turn  over  leaf  after  leaf— and  see, 
without  reading,  the  poetry  that 
breathes  like  music  tnrough  the 
light.  Una!  Belphoebel  Florimel! 
fair  names  of  fairest  beings!  Yet 
Spenser^s  own  spirit — thougli  it  was 
a  spirit  all  divine— did  never  see  In 
inspiration's  hour  Ideas  purer  in 
their  immortality,  than  these  Chris- 
tian maidens,  who  were  born  to  die ! 

Many  a  time  and  oft  all  three  have 
wept — O  shade  of  gentle  Edmund ! 
nor  wished  ever  to  cease  such  weep- 
ioff^over  thy  pity-prompting,  soul« 
suhduing  strains  I  All  that  is  best  in 
thy  spirit — eternized  here  on  earths 
has  sunk  into  theirs ;  and  thinking 
of  their  sad  happiness,  as  they  read 
through  their  tears,  a  holier  pathos 
now  touches  us  from  every  page,  and 
Una's  self  is  dearer  to  us  for  their 
dearest  sakes. 

So  now  this  Cave  shall  be  our  Study 
—and  the  Legend  of  the  Red-  Crosse 
Knight  our  Uieme  of  thought  once 
more — while  even  in  Spenser^s 
poetry  we  shall  be  satisfied,  though 
we  meet  with  nothing  lovelier  than 
the  life  now  hidden  in  that  wood,  in 
which  the  cushat  has  this  moment 
hashed  her  brooding  voice; — ^yet 
why,  O  fearful  bird !  shouldst  thou 
have  been  startled  by  the  approach  of 
creatures,  who  not  willinfi;iy  on  the 
wild  brier  would  disturb  ue  dew ! 

For  all  such  'we  read  to  write — 
nor  is  their  number  few  beneath  the 
skies.  Had  there  not  been  thousands 
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and  teoB  of  thousands — we  should  '*  Ah  heavens !  that  doe  this  hideous  act 
never  have  had  the  Faery  Queen.  hehold, 

She  whom  Spenser  loved  best  was  And  hearenly  Tirgln  thus  outraged  see, 

one   of  them — as    those  delightful  How  can  ye  vengeance  just  so  long  ^rith- 
bridal  sonnets  show  in  lines  of  light  l^^ld, 

^for  though  she  was  only  a  "  coun-  And  hurle  not  flashing  flames  upon  that 

tree  lassfi?   but  for  her   the  sun  Paynim  bold  ?  •» 

might  never  have  seen  She  so  importuneth  the  skies,  that 

«  Heavenly  Una  with  her  milk  while     ?®  j^^^^'  and  the  sun  hides  his 
I^Q^I,  r«  head.    There   is   no  lion   now  to 

leap  on  the  ravisher.    Sanslojr  bad 
Behold  Una  once  more — and  hear    **  launched  his  lordly  heart,"  and  no 
bar  shrieking  in  the  arms  of  Sans-    saivagesaviourglaresfromdieglovBi. 
loy!  But 

««  Bternall  Provideiipe,  exceediog  thought. 
Where  none  appears  can  malce  her  selfe  a  way  : 
A  wondrous  way  it  fur  this  lady  wrought. 
From  lyons  clawcs  to  pluck  the  gryped  praj. 
Her  shriU  outcryes  and  shrieks  so  loud  did  Ivay, 
That  all  the  woodee  and  ibrestes  did  resownd : 
A  troupe  of  Faunas  and  Satyres  far  away 
Within  the  wood  were  daunciog  in  a  rownd. 
Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arber  sownd : 

**  Who,  when  they  heard  that  pitteous  strained  voice. 

In  haste  forsooke  their  rurall  merriment, 

And  ran  towardes  the  far-rebownded  noyce, 

To  weet  what  wight  so  loudly  did  lament. 

Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent : 

Whom  when  the  raging  Sarazin  espyde, 

A  rude,  mishapen,  monstrous  rablement, 

Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  byde  ; 

But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan  ryde. 

**  The  wyld  wood-gods,  arrived  in  the  place. 

There  find  the  Virgin,  doolfull,  desolate, 

With  ruffled  rayments  and  fayre  blubbered  face. 

As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late, 

And  trembling  yet  through  feare  of  former  hate  : 

All  stand  aouzed  at  so  uncouth  sight. 

And  gin  to  pittie  her  unhappie  state ; 

All  stand  astonied  at  her  beautie  bright. 

In  their  rude  eyes  unworthy  of  so  woefull  plight 

"  She,  more  amazd,  in  double  dread  doth  dwell ; 
And  every  tender  part  for  feare  does  shake. 
Aa  when  a  greedy  woUe»  through  hooger  felle, 
A  seely  lamb  £sr  from  the  flock  does  take, 
Of  whom  he  maanes  his  bloody  feast  to  mak£» 
A  lyoa  spyes  fast  running  towards  him. 
The  innocent  pray  in  hast  he  does  forsake ; 
Which  quitt  from  death,  yet  quakea  in  every  llm. 
With  chaunge  of  feare  to  see  the  lyon  looke  so  griou 

*'  Such  fearefull  fitt  assaid  her  trembling  hart  ; 

Ne  word  to  speake,  ne  joynt  to  move,  she  bad ; 

The  salvage  nation  fede  her  secret  smart. 

And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  countenance  sad ; 

Their  frowning  forheads,  with  rough  bornes  yclad 

And  rustick  horror,  all  asyde  doe  lay  ; 

And,  gently  grenning,  shew  a  semblance  glad 

To  comfort  her ;  and,  feare  to  put  away, 

Tlieir  backward-bent  knees  tesch  her  humbly  to  obay. 
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'*  The  doubtfttU  dttaai«ll  dare  not  yet  eommikt 

Her  ungle  person  to  their  barherom  truth ; 

But  ■till,  twixt  feare  sad  hope,  amasd  doea  aitt. 

Late  learnd  what  harme  to  hasty  trvst  enea'th : 

They,  in  eompaeaioB  of  her  tender  yoiitfa» 

And  wonder  of  her  beauty  aoverayne. 

Are  wonne  with  pitty  and  nnwonted  ruth ; 

And  all  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  playna, 

Doe  kisse  her  feete,  and  fawne  on  her  with  count*naaee  fayne* 

*'  Their  harts  she  ghesseth  by  their  hamble  guise. 
And  yieldes  her  to  extremitie  of  time : 
So  from  the  ground  she  fearelesee  doth  arise, 
And  walked  forth  without  suspect  of  erime  : 
IThey,  all  as  glad  as  birdea  of  joyoos  pryma, 
Thence  lead  her  forth,  about  her  dauncing  round, 
Shouting,  and  silking  all  a  shepheard*s  ryme ; 
And  with  greene  braunches  strowing  all  the  ground. 
Do  worship  her  as  queene  with  olive  girlond  oround. 

«  Aad  all  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound. 
That  all  the  woods  with  doubled  eceho  ring ; 
And  with  their  horned  feet  doe  weafe  the  ground. 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring. 
So  towards  old  Sylvaaus  they  her  biing ; 
Who,  with  the  noyse  awaked,  commeth  out 
To  weet  the  cause,  his  weake  steps  governing. 
And  aged  limbs,  on  cypresse  staddle  Stout ; 
And  with  an  yvie  twine  his  waste  is  girt  about. 

"  Far  off  he  wdnders  what  fhem  ttiftes  so  glad  ; 

Or  Bacchus  merry  fruit  they  did  invent, 

Or  Cybeles  franticke  rites  have  made  them  mad : 

They,  drawing  nigh,  unto  their  god  present 

That  flowre  of  fayth  and  beautie  excellent : 

The  god  hinuelfe,  viewing  that  mirrhovr  rare, 

Stood  long  amasd,  and  burnt  in  hia  intent : 

Hia  own  fkyre  Dryope  now  he  thinkes  not  USse, 

And  Pholoe  fowie,  when  her  to  this  he  doth  compaiTC. 

'*  The  wood-borne  people  ftJl  before  her  flat. 

And  iMTship  her  as  goddesse  of  the  wood ; 

And  old  SylvBBUs*  selfe  bethinkes  not  what 

To  thinke  of  wight  so  fayre ;  but  gasing  stood^ 

In  doubt  to  deeme  her  borne  of  earthly  broode : 

Sometiaiei  dame  Venus  selfe  he  seemes  to  see, 

But  Veaus  never  had  so  sober  mood ; 

Somettmes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be. 

But  misBeth  bow  and  shaftes,  and  buskins  to  her  knee. 

"  By  v«w  of  her  he  ginneth  to  revive 
Hia  ancient  love,  and  dearest  Cyporisse, 
And  callea  to  mind  his  pourtraiture  alive, 
How  fayre  he  was,  and  yet  not  fayre  to  this ; 
And  how  he  slew  with  glaunciog  dart  amisse 
A  gentle  hynd,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
Did  lave  as  life,  above  all  worldly  blisse : 
For  griefs  whereof  the  lad  n'ould  after  ioy, 
Bat  pynd  away  in  anguish  and  se]fe-wil*d  annoy. 

'*  The  woody  I^ymphes,  fairs  Hamadtyades, 
Her  to  behold  do  Whether  runne  apace  ; 
And  all  the  troupe  of  light-foot  Naiades 
Floekeadl  about  to  see  her  lovely  face; 
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But,  when  tbey  yewed  have  her  heaveiil)r  graca^ 

They  envy  her  in  their  malitioua  mind. 

And  fly  away  for  feare  of  fowle  disgrace  : 

But  all  the  Satyres  scorne  their  woody  kind, 

And  henceforth  nothing  faire  but  her  on  Earth  they  find. 

"  Glad  of  such  lucke,  the  lucklease  lucky  mayd 

Did  her  content  to  please  their  feeble  eyes ; 

And  long  time  with  that  salTage  people  stayd, 

To  gather  breath  in  many  miseryes : 

During  which  time  her  gentle  wit  she  plyes 

To  teach  them  truth,  which  worshipt  her  in  vaine. 

And  made  her  th*  image  of  idolatryes ; 

But  when  their  bootelesse  xeale  she  did  restrayne 

From  her  own  worship,  they  her  asse  would  worship  fayne.*' 
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Here  we  have  indeed  what  critics 
call  a  confusion  of  the  vanides  of 
Heathen  Mythology  with  the  mys- 
teries of  Christian  Faith.  To  us  the 
confusion  seems  very  beautiful — 
nay  rather  the  union  of  the  imagina- 
tive spirit  of  the  old  world  with  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  new — and  we 
feel  a  mournful  mord  breathing 
from  the  strange  scenery  and  wild 
life  of  the  woods.  Merely  as  an  ad- 
venture— we  are  charmed  by  Una's 
abode  among  the  Sylvans ;  under  the 
magical  power  of  genius,  we  hold 
the  tale  devoutly  true,  and  fancy 
reconciles  the  heart  to  a  picture 
of  peace  all  at  once  rising  so  vi« 
sionary,  with  its  out-of-the-world 
forms  and  colours,  and  receiving 
into  its  secure  seclusion  the  lovely 
wanderer,  whom  the  wicked  shall 
trouble  no  more  in  that  far  off  Fo- 
rest-Dream. Wonderful  as  it  is — 
yet  how  easy  of  belief!  We  lapse 
into  it  with  all  our  sympathies,  nor 
doubt  that  Una  Is  happy  among  that 
savage  people;  for  the  meaning  of 
what  we  see  begins  to  brighten  and 
brighten,  like  the  woods  themselves 
at  dawn ;  "  verily  this  is  a  mystery" 
is  the  voice  we  hear  in  the  hush  of 
the  heart;  and  without  ever  losing  any 
of  bur  human  interest  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  we  are  aware  of 
its  divine  import  and  think  how 
Heavenly  Truth,  when  outcast  and 
forsaken,  may  find  a  home  in  horrid 
shades,  till  the  time  comes  when  she 
is  destined  to  reappear  and  to  illu- 
mine the  earth.  Here  we  behold 
her  "  among  the  ignorant,  where  not 
only  the  creature,  instead  of  the  crea- 
tor, but  the  image,  for  the  thing  ima- 
ged, is  mistaken  and  adored."  Upton 
reminds  us  that  the  poet's  mention- 
ing these  satyrs  or  rustics  worship- 


Sing  her  ass,  seems  to  hint  at  what 
linutius  Felix  and  Epiphanius  have 
said  respecting  the  idolatry  of  the  an- 
cient Christians.  He  tells  us,  too,  to 
remember  the  distressed  state  of  the 
Church  at  this  time.  Una  is  sepa^ 
rated  from  her  knight  who  should 
defend  her,  and  is  forced  to  take 
**  up  her  abode  in  the  woods  amonfi^ 
the  wild  savages;  'tis  a  continued 
allegory,  and  these  Satyrs  allegorized 
are  ignorant  Christians,"  which  they 
who  are  now  studying  Spenser  with 
us,  for  the  first  time,  now  understand 
—and  feel  with  us  how  exquisite  is 
tiie  beauty  of  the  picture. 

Or  shall  we  say  that  these  ^  Sa- 
tyrs allegorized  "  are  not  **  ignorant 
Christians,"  but  imaees  of  rude  and 
unregenerate  man  ?  in  all  ages,  with 
what  facility  have  barbarous  nations 
laid  aside  their  ferocious  manners, 
and  been  brought  to  adopt  the  gen- 
tier  sentiments  of  civilized  humani- 
ty! We  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
moral  nature  of  the  human  being 
from  his  condition.  While  evu 
only  is  before  him,  he  will  seem 
to  love  but  evil ;  but  let  the  light  of 
truth  shine  upon  him,  and  thither 
he  will  turn  his  desiring  and  adormg 
eyes.  How  many  examples  do  we 
find  of  men,  who,  full  of  wisdom 
and  humanity,  have  spoken  to  the 
ignorant  and  the  savage,  and  have 
persuaded  them !  By  what  power, 
except  by  that  kindred  nature  which 
was  in  the  depth  of  the  ferocious 
bosom  ?  That  power  antiquity 
brightened  with  her  fables,  repre- 
senting tigers  fmd  rocks  as  touched 
and  tamed  by  the  harmony  of  tho 
Muses'  sons.  Those  fables  spoke  of 
the  power  of  the  humane  and  en- 
lightened to  reach  in  uncouth  and 
barbarous  breaB|s  the  latent  spirit  of 
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homaiiity;  and  this  is  the  sole 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  human 
improvement^  without  which  man 
once  astray  would  be  irreclaimable 
for  eYen  It  is  a  proof  of  the  univer. 
t^ality  of  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
that  there  are  none  who  can  resist 
the  force  of  truth  when  they  behold 
it  pore.  The  admiration  and  love 
which  perradea  their  spirits,  testifies 
that  there  is  in  them  an  unextioguish* 
able  principle  that  is  akin  to  virtue. 
Spenaer  knew  all  this  right  well; 
and  was  fflad  to  show  how  Una  was 
*'  aaved  nt>m  outrage  worse  than 
death,"  by  that "  rude,  mis-shapen, 
inonatrous  rabblement."  The  raging 
Sarazin  **  nerer  saw  the  like,"  and 
ded.  Una's  self  was  sore  dismayed; 
but  what  had  she  to  fear?  • 
"  All  stand  mstaoied  at  her  beaatie 
brfghtf* 

Tbej  knew  nothing  of  heaven  j  yet, 

at  firat  sight,  they  recognised  the 

Child  of  Light,  and  did  kiss  her 

feet. 
But  who  is  he^the  warlike,  noble 

Knight— who  is  now  for  ever  by  her 

side  in  the  woods,  where 

— **  he  unawares  the  fairest  Uoa  found, 

(Straange  Ladye^  In  lo  straaoge  habili- 
ment,) 

Tracbing  the   Satyres,   which   her    tat 
around, 

Trew  sacred  lore,  which  from  her  sweet 
lips  did  redound." 

Tis  Sir  SatyraDe,8on  to  "  Fair  Thy- 
amis,  daughter  of  Labryde."  And 
who  his  slre?--a  Satyr.  For  that 
"  Ladj  mild"  had  been  wedded  to 
Therion,  *  a  loose  unruly  swain," 
^<  Who  had  more  ioy  to  raang e  the  forrest 

wyde. 
And  efasse  the  mirage  beatte  with  basis 

Than  scrre  hie  hulie*e  love,  and  waste  his 
pleasure  rayne  ;" 

and  her,  seeking  her  husband  in  the 
woods,  a  Satyr  violated,  and  long 
kept  in  thrall  in  his  **  secret  cabin.^ 
Haring  borne  a  boy  unto  that  "sal- 
vage syre,"  she  was  suffered  to  re- 
turn home,  leaving  him  for  ransom. 
That  boy  ••  his  salvage  syre  " 

"  Nooilfd  op  in  life  and  maners  wilde, 
Emongit  wild  bcastes  and  woods,  from 
iswes  of  men  exilde." 

His  education  had  been  conducted 
on  a  few  strong  and  simple  prin- 

rin1*« 
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'*  For  all  he  taught  the  tender  ymp  was 

but 
To  banish  cowardize  and  bastard  feare." 

So  be  forced  him  to  put  hands 
upon  the  lion  and  the  bear— to  tear 
her  whelps  from  the  she  bear*s 
teats — to  ride  the  backs  of  wild 
roaring  bulls — to  run  down  roebucks 
— and  silence  the  growline  libbard. 
Nay,  the  boy  Satyrane  harnessed 
wild  beasts  in  iron  yokes — and  drove 
six- in-hand,  the  spotted  panther,  the 
tusked  boar,  the  pardale  swift,  the 
tigre  cruell,  the  antelope,  and  the 
wolf  both  fiers  and  fell — and 

'*  Such  ioy  he  had  their  stubbome  harts 

to  quel). 
And  sturdie  courage  tame  with  dreadfull 

aw, 
That  his  beheast  they  feared  as  a  tyran's 

kw." 

Once  on  a  day  his  mother  came 
to  the  woods  to  see  her  little  son,  and 
met  him  with  a  litter  of  lion  whelps 
in  his  arms,  while  the  lioness  in  rage 
and  fear  kept  roaring  at  his  heels. 

"  Ah,  Satyraise !  my  darling  and  my  ioy. 
For  love  of  me  leaTe  off  this  dreadfull 

play; 
To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fitt  toy : 
Go  find  some  ether  play-fellows,  mine  own 

sweet  boy.** 

He  paid  no  regard  to  such  advice, 
but  having  at  last  cleared  the  forest 
of  all  '*  beasts  of  name,"  he  wearied 
of  the  woods, 

**  and  then  his  courage  haught 
Desyrd  of  forreine  foeroen  to  be  Icnowne,. 
And  far  abroad  for  straunge  adventures 

sought, 
In   which   his  might   was   never  over- 

tbrowne, 
But  through  al  Faery  Lond  his  famous 

worth  was  blowne." 

Yet  he  never  forgot  but  dearly 
loved  his  birthplace,  ^  and  ever  more 
it  was  his  maner  faire,"  to  revisit  it, 
"  to  see  his  syre  and  ofspring  aun- 
cient"  And  now  he  beheld  Una — 
now  for  the  first  time — the  fair  face 
of  truth  I 

••  He  wondered  at  her  wisdome  hevenly 
rare, 

Whose  like  in  womens  wit  he  never 
knew 

And  when  her  curteous  deeds  he  did  com- 
pare, 
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Blaming  of  Fortane,  which  such  troubles 

threw. 
And  ioyd  to  make  proofe  of  her  cruelty 
Ou  gentle  dame,  so  hurtlesse  and  so  trew ; 
Thenceforth  he  kept  her  goodly  company. 
And  learned  her  discipline  of  faith  and 

Terity.* 
It  is  not  easy,  we  suspect,  to  tell 
the  entire  meaning  of  the  birth, 
breeding,  and  character  of  Sir  Saty- 
rane.  But  every  reader  must  feel 
how  they  assist  in  some  strange  way 
our  sympathies  with  the  Satyrs,  one 
of  whom  is  his  sire.  The  creatures 
thus  become  human  to  our  imagina- 
tion, in  spite  of  their  "backward- 
bent  knees ;"  for  Sir  Satyrane  him- 
aelf  is  a  straight-limbed  knight,  and 
though  of  a  stem,  not  forbidding  as- 
pect ;  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  father, 
grotesque  old  gentleman  though  he 
unquestionably  be;  and  shows,  by 
his  filial  gratitude,  that  he  attributes 
his  success  in  life  to  the  judicious 
education  of  his  boyhood.  But, 
pray,  what  manner  of  "  Ladye  mild" 
was  his  mother  ? 

Here  we  confess  ourselves  com- 
pletely at  faiUt.  That  Spenser  ima- 
gined a  lineage  for  Sir  Satyrane,  ca- 
priciously and  without  definite  mean- 
ing, it  is  not  to  be  believed ;  yet  not 
a  syllable  is  said  by  any  one  of  bis 
commentators — so  far  as  we  know-— 
about  Satyrane's  mother,  Thyamis, 
or  his  grandfather,  Labryde.  We 
nerer  scruple  to  acknowledge  our 
Ignorance,  and  now  wish  wiser  men 
would  enlighten  it.  Thy  amis  I  Is  that 
name  from  the  Greek,  or  the  Ita- 
lian, or  from  what  other  tongue  ? 
Is  Thy  amis  an  impersonation  of  Ani- 
mal Passion  ?  The  word  ^vf^og,  every- 
body knows,  is  used  by  the  old  phi- 
losophers, to  express  that  part  of  the 
human  soul  which  was  the  seat  of 
the  passions,  and  distinguished  from 
4vA;if  the  pure  immortalspiritual  part, 
and  from  vm^  the  seat  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  What,  again,  is  La« 
bryde?  Perhaps  from  ^a^^et,  voraci- 
ous— vehement — and  the  like — and, 
therefore,  a  fit  parent  of  Thyamis. 
Therion — a  wild  beast  of  a  man — 
being  devoted  to  venery — more  in 
its  ancient  than  its  modern  signifiea^ 
tion— left  Thyamis  to  herself— and 
she  impatienUy  followine  him  into 
the  woods — when  it  would  have  been 
wiser  and  more  matronly  to  stay  at 
home— falls  into  the  clutches  of  a 


Satyr.  This  explanation  is  not  very 
satisfactory  to  ourselves-*«nd  to 
you  may  seem  absurd — but  'tis  a. 
mere  conjecture,  ventured  on  in  ut- 
ter hopelessness— and  perhaps  you 
may  be  able  to  dispel  the  darkness 
at  once — in  which  case  we  shall  be 
happy  to  admit  that  we  were  aa  ig^ 
noramus — but  a  modest  one. 

^r  Satyrane,  we  opine,  typifies  Na- 
tural Heroic  Activity,  as  subsidiary 
to  the  Moral  Virtues.  He  is  a  good 
Knight,  but  a  savage,  and  not  a  Mo«» 
ral  or  leading  Champion.  Perhaps 
this  idea  is  a  key  to  Una's  present 
predicament,  taken  in  a  la^e  histo^ 
rical  sense.  Heavenly  Truth,  after 
her  conflict  with  the  corrupUons  of 
Rome,  and  the  violence  of  the  Sara- 
cens, falls  back  for  her  support  upon 
the  strength  and  simplicity  oi  savage 
life,  and  the  natural  religion  of  the 
woods.  Their  noble  earnestness  of 
character  makes  them  bow  their 
ears  to  the  words  of  Una.  Still  she 
is  in  danger  from  the  natural  vio« 
lences  of  rough  life,  till  a  native  ge- 
nius prevailing  among  them-^Sir 
Satyrane— Heroic  Activity— freeing 
her  from  his  own  kindred,  that  is, 
counteracting  by  his  influence  lust, 
&c.,  becomes  her  natural  ally.  If  we 
were  asked  what  native  virtue  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  has  always 
been,  and  must  be  favourable  to  the 
Christian  religion,  we  should  say 
Heroic  Activity— the  natural  enemy 
of  lazy,  implicit,  monkish  ploeses — 
thelover  of  all  Fair  Play,  and  straight- 
forward Sincerity,  and  likely  to  be 
at  once  enamoured  with  Truth.  From 
his  necessary  temperance,  he  has 
sobriety  and  manliness  of  thought, 
opposed  to  presumption  and  pride. 
Thus  did  Hercules  beat  down  the 
giants;  and  thus  did  our  Satyrane 
(Book  HI.,  Canto  VII.)  war  against 
their  Daughter,  the  Giantess  Argante. 
In  individual  cases  is  not  Heroic  Ac* 
tivity  that  best  native  virtue,  whicfat 
besides  admiring  the  severe  truth  it- 
self,  is  most  likely  tosave  itfrombeinff 
outraged  by  any  cognate  violence  r 
True  that  the  Satyrs  idolized  her  and 
her  "snowy  palfrey;"  but  Truth 
might  not  always  have  been  safe 
among  them — and  there  was  some- 
thing suspicious  about  old  Svlvanus. 
At  first  sight  of  Una,  he  thinks  her 
fairer  than  his  own  Dryope  or  Pho- 
loe— and  <^  burnt  in  his  intent."  She 
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does  all  the  good  slie  csn  to  the  sha^y 
folk — all  their  nature  is  yet  capable 
of  recelfiag; 

**  But  8li«^  all  vowd  unto  the  Red-croue 

knight, 
Hta  wandriof  perill  dowly  did  lament, 
Xe  in  this  Deir  acqoaimance  ooald  de- 

liaht; 
Bttt  ker  dears  heart  with  angaish  did 

torment. 
And  all  her  wit  In  aeeret  coonsels  spent. 
How  to  escape.     At  last  \u  priv^y  wise 
To  Satyranc  she  showed  her  intent, 
Who^  glad  to  gain  such  favoar,  gan  de- 

▼iae 
How  with  that  pensive  maid  he  best 

might  thenoe  arise." 

EFery  line  — every  word  tells. 
Una  is  guilty  of  no  Ingratitude  in 
thus  leaving  her  riide  preservers. 
She  had  already  repdd  them  their 
kindness  a  thousand  fold.  Her 
smiles  bad  softened  them,  and  they 
were  happier  far  than  they  had  been 
before  her  coming  among  them ;  but 
it  was  not  ordered  that  she  should 
dwell  any  longer  in  the  woods.  Her 
duties  lay  elsewhere,  and  far  off; 
yet  a  time  was  to  come^and  it  came 
— when  the  light  of  her  countenance 
was  to  dissipate  all  the  gloom  even 
of  thoee  wild  places ;  but  now 

**  The  satyrs  all  were  gone 
To  do  their  service  to  Sylvan  as  old ;  '* 

and  with  the  trusty  Satyrane  by  her 
ttde,  Una  resumes  her  search  after 
him  of  the  Silver  Shield.  Satyrane 
is  not  in  love  with  Una,  but  he  loves 
her — and,  at  any  hour,  for  her  sake, 
with  joy  would  that  simple  servant 
die! 

All  the  ordinary  incidents  in  the 
Faery  Queen  occur  so  very  naturally, 
that»  novel  as  they  are,  and  never  an« 
ticipated,  they  yet  seldom  give  more 
than  a  slight  surprise,  and  possess 
their  interest  in  themselves,  and  in 
their  perfect  adaptation  at  once  to 
the  story  and  the  allegory,  which 
constantly  progress,  side  oy  side,  and 
hand  in  hand.  Spenser  scorns  to 
startle — ^and  trusts  to  his  own  inven- 
tive genius,  which  is  never  wearied, 
much  lees  exhausted,  prodigal  alike 
of  incident  and  illustration^  and  en- 
joying ito  own  mastery  over  the 
imagination  and  the  heart;  all  is  in 
fair  proportion,  pt educed  rather  by 
natural  felicity  than  by  art— as  if  the 
poem  were  self-evolved,  and  grew 
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flowers  harmonious  in  their  many- 
coloured  beauty,  amoDg  which  there 
is  not  a  blasted  bud  or  a  withered  leaf. 
The  transitions  are  never  violent, 
though  often  a  siogle  stanza  carries 
us  out  of  one  world  into  another; 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  waftage 
wavering  to  and  fro,  as  if  contrary 
currents  of  air  were  dallying  with 
the  poet's  wing,  and  giving  a  sweet 
uncertainty  to  his  course  along  the 
ether. 

What  first  happeneth  to  Una  on 
her  escape,  with  Satyrane,  from  the 
Silvans?  They  meet 

"  A   silly  man,   in  simple   weeds  for- 

worne. 
And  solid  with  dast  of  the  long  dried 

way; 
His  sandales  were  with  toilsome  travell 

tome^ 
And  face  all  tand  with  scorching  sunny 

ray. 
As  he   had  travelld  many  a  sommer's 

day 
Through  boyling  sands  of  Arable  and 

Ynde, 
And  in  bis  band  a  laooVs  staffe,  to  stny 
His  weary  limbs  upon  ;  and  eke  behind 
His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  need- 
ments he  did  bind.** 

For  a  moment  we  wonder  who  it 
may  be — the  next  we  are  sure  it  must 
be  Archimago.  Una  asks  if  he  has 
seen  her  Knight— and  we  know  the 
voice  of  the  deceiver. 

<<  <  Ay  me  !    deare   Dame  !*  quoth   he, 

•  well  may  I  rew 
To  tell  the  sad  sight  which  mine  eies 

have  red ; 
These  eies  did  see  that  knight  both  living 

and  eke  ded.'  ** 

That  pang  so  sudden  and  so  sharp, 
kills  her  heart,  and  she  falls  down 
*•  with  dying  fitt" — soon  restored  to 
life  by  the  pitying  Satyrane,  who  de- 
mands to  know  what  Paynim  slew 
the  Red- Crosse.  Foreby  a  foun- 
tafn  sfts  Sansloy  washing  his  bloody 
wounds — a  fierce  encounter  ensues 
— and  Una,  fearful  of  the  issue,  Hies 
far  away,  pursued  by  Archimago, 
**  in  hope  to  bring  her  to  her  last  de- 
cay." 

And  whom  does  she  meet  in  her 
flight  but  the  Dwarf,  bearing 
<*  His  nightio   armour,  missing    most 

at  need ; 
His  silver  shield,  now  idle  maisterlcsse  ; 
His  poynant  speare,  that  many  made  to 
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And  seebg  that  sight,  she  knows  of    the  dead.    Can  nothing  be  more  par 
a  truth  that  her  Red-Crosse  is  with    thetic. 

"  He  liad  not  travalld  long,  when  on  the  way 

He  wofall  lady,  woi'uU  Una,  met 

Fast  flying  from  the  paynim*s  greedy  pray, 

Whilest  Satyrane  him  from  pursuit  did  let ; 

Who  when  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had  set. 

And  saw  the  signes  that  deadly  tydinges  spake, 

She  fell  to  groand  for  sorrowful  regret. 

And  lively  breath  her  sad  breast  did  forsake ; 

Yet  might  her  piteous  hart  be  seen  to  pant  and  qoake. 

"  The  messenger  of  so  unhappie  newea 

Would  faine  have  dyde ;  dead  was  his  hart  within ; 

Yet  outwardly  some  little  comfort  shewes; 

At  last,  recovering  hart,  he  does  begin 

To  rub  her  temples,  and  to  cbaufe  her  chin. 

And  everie  tender  part  does  tosse  and  turne  ; 

So  hardly  he  the  flitted  life  does  win 

Unto  her  native  prison  to  retourn'e  ; 

Then  'gins  her  grieved  ghost  thus  to  lament  and  mourne : 

'* '  Ye  dreary  instruments  of  dolefull  sight. 
That  doe  this  deadly  spectacle  behold, 
Why  doe  ye  longer  feed  on  loathed  light, 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  earthly  mould, 
Sith  cruell  Fates  the  careful  threds  unfouid, 
The  which  my  life  and  love  together  tyde? 
Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  sencelesse  cold 
Perce  to  my  hart,  and  pas  through  everie  side. 
And  let  eternall  night  so  sad  sight  fro  me  hyde. 

"  '  O  lightsome  day  !  (the  lamp  of  highest  Jove, 

First  made  by  him  mens  wandring  wayes  to  guyde, 

Wheu  darknesse  he  in  deepest  dongeon  drove) 

Henceforth  thy  hated  face  fur  ever  hyde. 

And  shut  up  heaven's  windowes  shyning  wyde; 

For  eaithly  sight  can  nought  but  sorrow  breed, 

And  late  repentance,  which  shall  long  abyde. 

Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanitie  shall  feed, 

But,  seeled  up  with  death,  shall  have  their  deadly  meed.* 

"  Then  downe  againe  she  fell  unto  the  ground, 

But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  againe  ; 

Thrise  did  she  sinks  adowne  in  deadly  swownd. 

And  thrise  he  her  reviv'd  with  busie  paine. 

At  last,  when  life  recover'd  had  the  raine, 

And  over- wrestled  his  strong  enimy, 

With  foltring  tong,  and  trembling  everie  vaine, 

*  Tell  on,'  quoth  she,  '  the  woful  tragedy. 

The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  unto  mine  eye 

"  *  Tempestuous  Fortune  hath  spent  all  her  splght, 

And  thrilling  Sorrow  throwne  his  utmost  dart ; 

Thy  sad  tong  cannot  tell  more  heavy  plight 

Then  that  I  feele,  and  harbour  in  mine  hart ; 

Who  hath  endur'd  the  whole,  can  beare  ech  part 

If  death  it  be,  it  is  not  the  first  wound 

That  launched  hath  my  brest  with  bleeding  smart. 

Begin,  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stound ; 

If  lesse  than  that  I  feare,  more  favour  I  have  found.* 
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'*  Then  'gan  the  dvrarfe  the  whole  discoune  declare ; 
The  sahtile  trainee  of  Archimago  old ; 
The  wanton  loves  of  false  Fidesaa  fayre, 
Boaght  with  the  blood  of  vanquisht  Paynim  bold ; 
The  wretched  payre  transformed  to  treen  mould ; 
The  house  of  Pryde,  and  perilles  round  about; 
The  combat,  which  he  with  Sansioy  did  hould ; 
The  lucklesse  conflict  with  the  gyaunt  stout. 
Wherein  captiVd,  of  life  or  death  he  stood  in  doubt. 

^  She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  end, 

And  strove  to  malster  sorrowful  assay. 

Which  greater  grew  the  more  she  did  contend, 

And  almost  rent  her  tender  hart  in  tway, 

And  love  fresh  coles  unto  her  fire  did  lay ; 

For  greater  love,  the  greater  is  the  losse. 

Was  never  lady  loved  dearer  day 

Then  she  did  love  the  Knight  of  the  Red-crosse, 

For  whose  deare  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did  tosse. 

"  At  last  when  fervent  sorrow  slaiced  was, 

She  up  arose,  resolving  him  to  find 

Alive  or  dead  ;  and  forward  forth  doth  pas. 

All  as  the  dwarfe  the  way  to  her  assynd : 

And  evermore,  In  constant  carefull  mind, 

She  fedd  her  wound  with  fresh  renewed  bale : 

Long  tost  with  stormes,  and  bet  with  bitter  wind. 

High  over  hills,  and  lowe  adown  the  dale. 

She  wandred  many  a  wood,  and  measur*d  many  a  vale.'* 

The  pathos  here  ia  within  the  li-  bitual,  that  resignation  is  already  be- 

mits  of  pleasure.  We  know  that  her  ginning  to  bring  its  own  relief! 

firetagonieaof  grief  will  be  succeed-  «« «  xr  j    *u  ..  ,.     ,.  .  ^     - 

ed  by  abearabTe  sorrow-for  capti-  ^^^"^'^  >*  ^'  *'  »•  "«>*  *»»«  ^"^ 

SLra^bSttdd^^^^^^^^^^  mtlaun^^^^ 

sion  that  we  love  to  listen  to  words  Begin,  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stound ; 

socharged  with  ruth  and  pity-tO  see  in^^e  than  that  I  feare,  more  favour  I 
human  tears  for  a  little  while  filling  y^^y^  found.'" 

an  tBgel's  eyes — the  misery,  which 

we  ourselves  as  mortals  know,  trou-        Till  thus  asked  "  to  begin,"  the 

bling  the  countenance  of  an  immor-  Dwarf  has  been  mute,    nis   own 

taL  The  Christian  religion  contains  ^rief  for  his  master  is  great,  and  he 

many  a  pure  well-head  of  sanctify-  is  loath,  were  he  able,  to  speak  of  that 

iae  waters — and  who  unmoved  can  bopeless  dungeon,   l^or  was  it  in  his 

thmk  of  Una  weeping  as  if  she  could  power  to  Stop  Uie  lady's  lament — 

never  be  comforted  1    Yet  there  Is  *'  dead  was  his  heart  within"— and 

no  impiety  in  her  complaints — a  holy  he  could  but  rub  her  temples  in  her 

snbmnsion  subdues  her  voice— she  swoon— for  the  hands  of^the  affec- 

tpeaks  of  repentance  as  if  she  were  tionate  and  the  faithful  can  do  their 

not  a  sufferer  only^  but  a  sinner —  work  even  when  not  one  word  of  all 

"mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanitie  shall  the  words  hanging  there  can  eflfect 

feed,*'  is  the  self-reproach  of  one  who  utterance  from  the  lips. 
yet  had  never  cared  for  vanity^and        Sir  Satyrane  was  a  "  noble  warlike 

stthe  dose  of  her  ecstasy— too  se-  knight"— but  a  mightier  far  than  he 

vere  to  endure— how  beautiful  the  was  commissioned  to  restore  the 

dawn  almost  of  something  like  the  Red- Crosse  to  Una — and  behold  he 

light  of  hope,  rising  unawares  on  a  comes — he  alone  who  had  power  to 

beart,  in  whidi  humility  is  so  ha*  set  the  prisoner  free. 

**  At  last  she  chauneed  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  knight,  faire  marching  by  the  way, 
Together  with  his  squyre,  arayed  meet : 
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His  glltterand  armour  shined  far  away, 

Like  glauacing  light  of  Phccboa*  brightest  ray  ; 

From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 

That  deadly  dint  of  Steele  endanger  may  : 

Athwart  his  brest  a  bauldrick  brave  he  war^ 

That  shind,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  moat  pretioui  rare: 

"  And  in  the  midst  thereof  one  pretious  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights, 
Shapt  like  a  ladies  head,  exceeding  shone. 
Like  Hesperns  emongst  the  lesser  lights. 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights ; 
Thereby  his  mortall  blade  full  comely  hong 
In  y vory  sheath,  yearv*d  with  curious  slights, 
Whose  hilts  were  burnisht  gold,  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother-perle,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

**  His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold. 
Both  glorious  brightnesse  and  great  terrour  bredd  ; 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedie  pawes,  and  over  all  did  spredd 
His  golden  winges  ;  his  dreadfuU  hideous  hedd, 
Close  couched  on  the  bever,  seemd  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparckles  fiery  redd. 
That  suddeine  horrour  to  faint  hartea  did  show  ; 
And  scaly  tayle  was  stretcht  adowne  his  bock  full  low. 

"  Upon  the  top  of  all  his  loftie  ereat 

A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversly, 

With  sprincled  pearle,  and  gold  full  richly  drest, 

Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for  iollity ; 

Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  hye 

On  top  of  greene  Selinis  all  alone. 

With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily, 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

At  everie  little  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blowne. 

**  His  warlike  shield  all  closely  cover*d  was, 

Ne  might  of  mortall  eye  be  ever  seene ; 

Not  made  of  Steele,  nor  of  enduring  bras, 

(Such  earthly  mettals  soon  consumed  beene) 

But  all  of  diamond  perfect  pure  and  cleene 

It  framed  was,  one  massy  entire  mouldy 

Hewen  out  of  adamant  rocke  with  engines  keene. 

That  point  of  speare  it  never  percen  could, 

Ne  dint  of  direfull  sword  divide  the  subatance  would. 

**  The  same  to  wight  he  never  wont  disclose. 

But  whenaa  monsters  huge  he  would  dbmay, 

Or  daunt  unequall  armies  of  his  foes. 

Or  when  the  flying  heavena  he  would  aflfray : 

For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistring  ray. 

That  PhcBbus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 

As  when  a  cloud  his  beames  doth  over-lay  ; 

And  silver  Cynthia  wezed  pale  and  faynt, 

Ab  when  her  face  ia  staynd  with  magicke  art's  conitrmint. 

<'  No  magicke  arts  hereof  had  any  might. 
Nor  Uoody  wordea  of  bold  enchauntera  call. 
But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seemd  in  sight. 
Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  suddein  fall ; 
And  when  him  list  the  raakall  routes  appall. 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  tranamew, 
And  atones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all ; 
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And  wlwn  htm  liit  the  prouder  lookts  ittbiiflw, 

H«  woold  thiua  gaxing  blind,  or  turna  to  ochtr  haw. 

'*  Ne  let  it  ■Mm*  tlutt  eradoice  this  ezetedea ; 
For  ht  that  nada  tha  aama  was  knowne  right  wall 
To  have  dona  much  mora  admirable  deedea  : 
It  Merlin  waa,  which  whylome  did  exeell 
AH  linag  wightaa  in  might  of  magicka  spall ; 
Both  shield,  and  sword,  and  armour,  all  he  wrought 
For  this  young  prince,  when  first  to  armes  he  fell ; 
But  when  he  dyde,  the  Faery  Queene  it  brought 
To  Faerie  Lond,  where  yet  it  may  be  seen  if  sought. 

'*  A  gentla  jonth,  hia  dearly  loved  squire, 
Hb  apeare  of  heben  wood  bishind  him  bare. 
Whose  hannAil  head,  thrise  heated  in  the  fire. 
Had  rivan  many  a  breast  with  pikehead  square ; 
A  goodly  person,  and  could  menage  faire 
His  stubborn  steed  with  curbed  canon  bitt, 
Who  undar  him  did  trample  as  the  aire, 
And  chauft  that  any  on  his  backe  should  sitt, 
Tlio  yron  roweb  into  frothy  fome  he  bitt.** 
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No  need  to  name  him^'tia  the 
Hero  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  Gloriana's 
own  Knigbt—ibough  yet  he  has 
never  seen  her  face  but  in  a  dream 
— the  Briton  Prince,  Uterpendra- 
TOn's  Son,  Arthur  the  Undying— 
BEagnanimity^  and  Mapfnificence  !— 
Tlie  poet  lafifibes  on  bis  creation  all 
bia  aenae  and  all  bis  power  of  heroic 
beauty,  and  rejoices  to  behold  the 
▼iaiott  brigbtening  before  bim  into 
consummate  splendour. 

The  vision  first  appears  at  a  dis- 


**  Hia  gUtterand  armour  shined  far  away  ;'* 

and  then  the  sight  was  Ulce  sun- 
shine. It  nearsy  and  is  seen  to  be 
armed  cap-a-pie.  There  is  visible, 
athwart  its  breast,  a  baldric  shining 
with  precious  stones,  like  twinkling 
stars.  In  midst  of  them  one  stone, 
like    Hesperus   among   the   lesser 

Sbt8»  shaped  lllce  ladv's  head— 
lose  head  but  Gloriana  s — and  she, 
you  know,  was  none  other  but  Eng- 
land*a  Yivgin  Queen.  The  old  sto- 
riana  toll,  that  on  Arthur's  shield 
waa  painted  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
llary;  but  it  pleased  Edmund  to 
place  the  duunond  Tanaquil  on  his 
baldric,  right  on  the  middle  of  the 
hen/a  heart.  There  hangs  his  mor- 
tal blade,  called  by  the  storians  Ca- 
libom  or  Ezcalibur,  by  Spenser 
Mordure— the  Biter.  Finer  and  finer 
lines  succeed  one  another  as  the  vi- 
sion continues  intenselier  to  bum 
the  great  painter's  imagina* 


*<  His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold,'^ 

and  its  dragon  crest,  superbly  ter« 
rible  as  they  are,  do  not  yet  satis- 
fy the  poet;  and  be  cannot  rest  till 
his  exultation  produces  an  image  of 
utmost  grandeur,  and  likewise  of 

E effect  beauty— beyond  which  even 
is  genius  could  not  go,  and  which 
is  indeed  transcendent — 
"  A  bounch  of  heares  discolourd  diversely 
With  sprincled  pearle,  and  gold  full  richly 

drest. 
Did  shake,  and  seemd  to  daunce  for  iollity ; 
Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  hye 
On  top  of  greene  Selinis  all  alone,"  &c. 
That  Shield  resembles  Atlant's  in 
Ariosto,  which  afterwards  Ruggiero 
owned,  and  which  was  always  kept 
covered  too,  unless  on  greatest  oc- 
casions. Was  it  imaged  from  the 
story  of  Medusa's  bead  ?  So  asks 
some  one — and  we  answer,  No* 
Was  it  imaged  from  the  Mg\%  of  Ju- 
pitor,  filled  with  the  figures  of  Hor- 
ror and  Flight,  which  Minerva,  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  usually  bore? 
So  asks  Upton — and  we  answer,  No. 
Was  it  imaged  from  the  shield  which 
Minerva  (see  Ovid)  gave  to  Perseus, 
when  she  sent  him  to  attack  the 
Gorgon  ?  No.  It  was  imaged  from 
a  shield  Spenser  saw  in  bis  sleeps 
with  his  hand  lying  on  a  Bible, 
which  he  bad  been  reading  till  mid- 
night, and  then  fell  into  a  dream. 
For  we  agree  with  Upton,  that "  'Tis 
Truth  and  Wisdom  which  shows  all 
deformity  in  its  proper  hue ;  fright* 
ens  away  all  monsters,  and  prevails 
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over  all  illusions  and  falsehoods;" 
and  we  farther  agree  with  Upton, 
whom  we  love,  that  a  finer  compli« 
ment  was  never  paid  by  poet  to 
woman,  than  when  Spenser  at  the 
close  declares^  that  this  shield  is  still 
10  possession  of  the  Faery  Queen. 
**  In  Faerie  Load,  where  yet  it  may  be 
seen  if  sought.*' 

For  what  queenly  endowment  so 
resplendent  as  Truth  and  Wisdom  ? 
The  shield  is  light  itself— and  thus 
her  Laureate  immortalized  Eliza  by 
attributing  to  her  a  soul, 
'*  All   of  diamond,  perfect,    pure,    and 

cleene ; " 
and  so  spake  Shakspeare  too  of  her 
the  gracious  Lady  of  the  West 

Una's  heart— grief-full  as  it  was  till 
it  could  hold  no  more — must  have 
been  inspired  with  some  comfort — 
almost  with  gladness — the  gladness 
of  hope  that  sometimes  knows  not 
itself  to  be  hope — by  this  Apparition 
— even  before  she  heard  his  voice. 
But  Una  was  the  daughter  of  a  king 
and  of  a  queen,  and  she  was  not 
startled  by 

<*  That  haughtie  helmet  horrid  all  with 

gold;" 
nor  by  the  dragqn  crest — yet  she 
must  have  admired  the  meteor  that 
crowned  it — for  meteorous  was  that 
hair  with  its  pearls  and  gold — 
though  she  saw  it  as  her  poet  did — 

*'  Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  hye 
On  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone.** 

She  says  not  a  word  on  its  ap- 
proach— nor  testifies  either  wonder, 
or  surprise,  or  joy;  nor  even  had 
she  been  happy,  would  she  have 
been  the  first  to  speak.  Now,  from 
all  that  glory,  her  soul  turned  sick- 
ening away  to  the  captive  in  his  dun- 
geon. Spenser  says  not  so—but  in 
one  softest,  gentlest,  and  most 
moiimful  stanza  he  lets  us  into  the 
truth. 
"  What  worlds  delight,   or   ioy  of  living 

speach, 
Can  hart,  so  plungd  in  tea  of  torrowes  deep. 
And  heaped  with  so  huge  misfortunes,  reach? 
The  earefull  cold  beginneth  for  to  creep, 
And  in  my  hart  his  yron  arrow  steep, 
Soone  as  I  thinke  upon  my  bitter  bsle. 
Such  helplesse  harmcs  yts  better  hidden 

keep, 
Then  rip  up  griefe  where  it  may  not  availe ; 
My  last  left  comfort  is  my  woes  to  weepe 
,  and  waile." 


[Jan. 


^  With  lovely  court  he  'gan  her  en* 
tertaine'* — but  he  soon  sees  that  »he 
is  in  great  affliction,  and  ere  yet  he 
knows  what  il  may  be,  tries  to  soothe 
and  support  her  under  it  by  humane, 
wise,  and  pious  sentiments,  that 
could  not  be  heard  by  such  a  heart 
as  hers  without  inspiring  comfort. 

**  His    goodly  reason    and  well  gaided 

speech 
So    deepe    did    settle    in    her   gncioaa 

thought,*' 

that  she  is  enabled  to  tell  her  ''story 
sad;*'  all  of  which  thou  already 
kno west— gentle  reader — for  we 
have  told  thee  it  all— and  though  she 
says,  **  I  shall  tell  you  briefe,"  her 
words,  now  mournful  and  now  pas- 
sionate, keep  flowing  or  pouring  as 
if  they  could  not  end— for  all  the 
while  her  eyes  are  on  that  armour 
and  those  arms  — and  in  midst  of 
her  narrative  she  suddenly  breaks 
out — 
** '  And  ye,  the  forlome  reliques  of  his 

powre. 
His   biting   sword,   and    his   devoaring 

speare. 
Which  have  endured  many  a  dreadful 

stowre, 
Can  speak  his  prowesse,  that  did  earst 

you  bears. 
And  well  could  rule ;  now  he  hath  left 

you  heare 
To  be  the  record  of  his  mefull  losse. 
And  of  my  doleful  disad ventures  dreare. 
O  heavie  record  of  the  good  Red-crosse, 
Where  have  yee  left  your  lord,  that  could 

so  well  you  tosse  ?*  ** 

With  what  exquisite  delicacy  of 
tenderness  does  she  touch  on  his  un- 
happy delusion — without  one  word 
of  blame — as  if  he  bad  done  nothing 
that  needed  her  forgiveness  I  Yet 
the  thought  is  insupportable  that  her 
loyalty  should  have  been  suspected ; 
and  after  attributing  his  desertion  of 
her  to  the  arts  of  that  *'  enchanter 
bad,"  she  cannot  help  giving  utter- 
ance to  her  own  innocence  in  words 
expressive  too  of  perfect  belief  in 
his — so  holy  and  heavenly  a  virtue 
is  love  in  the  heart  of  truth. 

**  Be  iudge,  ye  heavens,   that  all  things 

right  esteeme, 
How  I  him  loved,  and  love  with  all  my 

might! 
So  thought  I  eke  of  him,   and  think  I 

thought  aright,** 

He  to  whom  she  has  been  speaking 
60  long  and  fervently  has  not  once 
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intermpted  her,  even  by  his  eyes — 
fixed  we  can  well  believe  pitifully 
and  reverently  on  hers;  but  on 
ceasing  of  her  voice,  he  the  Magnani- 
mous knew  well  how  to  comfort 
her — and  a  few  words  relieve  her 
heart  of  "  its  importunate  and  heavy 
load."  Her  heart  can  have  no  mis- 
givings— and  she  knows  as  surely  as 
■he  sees  the  sky,  that  she  is  in  pre- 
eenoe  of  the  Deliverer. 

«*  Ere  she  had  ended  all,  shegan  to  faint ; 
Bat  he  her  eomforted,  and  faire  beapake, 
*  CttVtm,  madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of 

fdaioty 
That  stoatcst  hart,  I  weeoe,  eoold  caoae 

to  quake; 
.  Bat  be  of  eheare,  and  comfort  to  yon 

tAko* 

For  till     I  have  acquit    your   captive 

knifh^ 
Aanire  yoor  wife  I  will  yon  not  forsake. ' 
His  ehonrefttUe  words  revlT'd  her  eheare? 

lease  spright; 
So  forth  tbey  went,  the  dwarfe  them 

guiding  ever  right." 

The  dwarf  guides  them  to  Orgog. 
lio*scaatle— and  the  knight,  alighting 
from  his  "lofUe  steed,"  bidfs  the 
lady  stand  aloof  **  to  see  what  end  of 
fight  should  him  befal  that  day." 
Hissquire,**theadmirer  of  his  might," 
winds  the  bugle  which  "  hong  adowne 
his  side  in  twisted  gold  ana  tasselles 
gay** — "an  endianted  horn,"  taken, 
quoth  Upton,  '*  from  the  horn  of 
Roland,  menUoned  by  Turpin  in 
the  history  of  Charles  the  Great" 
And  he  adds,  that  the  menUon  of 
Roland's  horn  by  Turpin,  explidns 
that  passage  in  Don  Quixote — ^''In 
Roncesvalles  is  to  be  seen  Orlando's 
horn,  as  big  as  a  great  beam."  If  so, 
then  Spenser  does  not  seem  to  have 
tsken  **  his  enchanted  horn,"  for  he 
tells  us  very  particularly  that  it  was 
**an  horn  ot  bugle  small."  Who 
does  not  remember  Sir  Walter's 
glorious  lines— 

"  O  for  a  bUst  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Footarabian  echoes  borne^ 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
Whca  Roland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  Paladin  and  Peer, 

InRoocesvallesdied!" 

Ariosto— Upton  says— took  from 
the  same  source  the  hint  of  the  Horn 
which  Ostolfo  the  English  duke  re- 
ceived from  LogisUlla.  Loristilla 
represents  Reason,  and  the  Horn— 
whose   sound  bred  terror— repre- 
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sented  Justice,  which  breeds  terror 
in  all  misdoers,  and  drives  them  out 
of  the  country.  But  the  Horn, 
which  this  Gentle  Squire  carries  with 
him,  represents  not  only  Justice,  but 
rather  "  the  word  of  Truth,  the  word 
of  God,  whose  sound  goeth  into  all 
the  earth."  Warton,  we  think,  says 
that  Spenser  has  not  made  enough 
of  this  Horn— but  Tom's  ideas  of 
horns  must  have  been  too  exalted— 
for  heard  ye  ever  "  Horn  of  bugle 
small"  sound  more  dreadfully  than 
in  these  stanzas  ? 

*'  Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  shril- 
ling sownd, 
Bat  trembliDg  feare  did  feel  in  every 

vaine: 
Three   miles  it    might   be   easy  heard 

arownd. 
And  ecchoes  three  aonswer'd   it   selfe 

againe : 
No  faulse  enchaontment  nor  deceiptfuU 

traine 
Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast. 
But  presently  was  void  and  wholly  yaine : 
No  gate  so  strong,  no  locks  so  firme  and 

fast, 
Bat  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open 

quite,  or  brast., 

"  The  same  before  the  geaunt*s  gate  he 

blew. 
That  all  the   castle   quaked    from   the 

grownd, 
And  every  dore  of  free-will  open  flew. 
The   gyaunt   selfe   dismaied   with    tliat 

sownd, 
Where   he  with   his  Daessa  dalliaunce 

fownd, 
In  hast  came  rushing  forth  from  inner 

bowre. 
With  staring  countenaunce  sterne,  as  one 

astownd, 
And  staggering  steps,  to  weet  what  sud- 

dein  stowre 
Had  wrought  that  horror  strange,  and 

d  ir*d  his  dreaded  powre.*' 

«<  High  mounted  on  her  many- 
headed  Beast,"  Duessa  comes  after 
the  Giant  with  her  golden  cup,  re- 
plete with  magic  arts,  from  which 
many  had  supped  death  and  de- 
spair. She  is  the  mystical  Babylon, 
"  with  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand, 
full  of  abominations  ;  kings  and  in- 
habiters  of  the  earth  have  been  made 
drunk  with  her  wine."  The  Gentle 
Squire  is  in  jeopardy  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  monster— for  the  angry 
witch  had  sprinkled  her  enchant- 
ments  all  over  his  weaker  parts; 
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but  the  Knight  finally  prevails  over 
Orgoglio^when  lo  I 

'*  That  huge  great  body,  whidi  the  gyaunt 

bore, 
Was  Tanitfat  quite,  and  of  that  monstroos 

Wat  nothing  lefte,  but  Ilka  an  emptie 
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He  bad  been  puffed  up— and  now  is 
but  deviPs  dunff.  A  few  moments 
before,  he  tumbled  down  like 

«  a  tree. 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  cUft, 
Whose  hart-strings   with    keene   Steele 

High  hewen  be, 
The  mightie  trunck,  halfo  rent  with  rag- 
gad  ilft, 
Doth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  with 
fearefuU  drifu'* 

That  is  a  magnificent  image^for  as 
yet  Orgoeiio  was  bat  "  shorn  of  his 
right  leg  by  the  knee ; "  and  here  is 
another  image  as  magnificent^ 

*'  Or  at  a  aastle,  reaved  high  and  round. 
By  aabtile  engine  and  mal'rtioas  slight 
Is  an^ermlned  from  the  lowest  growMir 
And   her  foundation   forst,   and  leebled 

qaigbC, 
At  last  downe  falles,  and  with  her  heap- 
ed bight 
Her  bascie  mine  does  more  heavy  make. 
And    yields  it  selfe  unto  the  rlctour's 

might ; 
Such  was  this  gyaont*s  fall,  that  aeemed 

to  shake 
The  stedfast  globe  of  earth,  aa  it  for  feare 
did  quake." 

The  whole  combat,  from  beginning 
to  end,  is  described  by  means  of 
magnificent  images— as  for  exam- 
ple— 


"  He  has  redd  his  end 
In  that  bright  shield,  and  aU  thair  i 

spend 
Tbemsdves   in  yaine  :    for,   slo 

glaundng  sight. 
He  hath  no  powre  to  hurt  nor  to  defend  ; 
As  where  the  Almightiee'  lightning  brond 

doee  light. 
It  dimmes  the  dazed  eyen,  and  dauats 

the  sencee  qaight." 

And  how  happened  it  that  this  aliield 
had  not  thus  operated  earlier  in  tlie 
fight?  Because  it  had  been  veiled 
from  sight  But  the  club  of  tlie 
giant  had  fallen  on  it,  and  ^  did 
loose  his  vele  by  chaunce."  Aad 
then 

<<  Open  flew. 
The  light  whereof,  that  heven'e  light  did 

pas. 
Such  blazing  brightnesse    ttepongh    tbe 

ayer  threw. 
That  eye  mote  not  the  eaaee  eadarn  to 

Tew." 

l7ot  only  did  it  blind  the  eyes  of 
Orgoglio  and  Doessa, 

*'  Bat  eke  the   frHitfiill-headed    baMt, 

amazd 
At  flashing  beames  of  that  suir-shiny 

shield. 
Became  stark  blind,  and  a&  hfs  seooea 

dazd. 
That  dewne  he  tfRttUed  on  the  dnilie 

fleld, 
And    seemd    himsdfe   as  oenqQered  to 

yield." 

Had  thai  shield  been  sooner  unveil- 
ed, Orgofflio  had  not  ao  endancMvd 
the  life  0?  the  DeUverev.  What  think 
you  of  this  description? 


«  Therewith  the  gyaunt  buekled  him  to  fight, 

Inflamd  with  scornefull  wrath  and  high  dlsdainor 

And  lifting  up  his  dreadfull  club  on  bight, 

Ail  armd  with  ragged  snubbea  and  knottie  grartoo, 

Him  thought  at  flrst  encounter  to  have  slaine^ 

But  wise  and  wary  was  that  nobl«  pere. 

And  Bghtlf  leaphif  from  so  monstrous  maine, 

Sid  Isyre  awoMe  the  yidence  him  aere ; 

It  booted  nought  to  thinke  such  thunderbolla  tobeaMu 

<'  Ne  shame  ha  thooght  to  shonwt  i»  hldeaos  miight  i 

The  ydle  stroke,  enforcing  furious  way, 

liissiag  the  marhe  of  hie  misaymed  eighty 

Did  fall  t»  ground,  and  with  hie  heavy  sway 

So  deepely  dinted  In  the  driven  elay. 

That  three  yardes  deepe  a  furrow  np  did  thtoW; 

The  sad  earth,  wonndcd  with  so  ion  assay, 

Bid  grone  full  grievous  nndemesth  the  blow. 

And  trembling  with  strange  feare  did  Bke  an  earthqoake  show. 
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*'  As  when  almightie  Jove,  in  wrathfull  mood. 
To  wreake  the  guilt  of  mortal!  sins  is  bent, 
Horles  forth  his  thundring  dart  with  deadly  food, 
Enrold  in  flames,  and  smouldriog  dreriment, 
Through  riven  doudes  and  molten  firmamentf 
The  flers  threeforlced  engin  making  way. 
Both  loftie  towres  and  highest  trees  hath  rent, 
And  all  that  might  bis  angry  passage  stay ; 
And  shooting  in  tlie  earth  castes  up  a  mount  of  day. 

*  Hfa  boTstfOoa  chib,  so  baried  in  the  grownd, 

He  oooid  BOt  rearen  up  againe  so  light. 

Bat  that  the  knight  bim  at  advantage  fownd ; 

And  whilca  he  strove  his  combred  clnbbe  to  ^ghi 

Ool  ef  the  earth,  with  blade  all  burning  bright 

He  mett  off  hie  left  anne,  which  like  a  block 

Did  ML  te  gieand,  depriv*d  of  native  might : 

Laige  atreADMS  of  blood  eut  of  the  truncked  stock 

Forth  foehcdt  like  fresh-water  streame  from  riven  rock. 

•*  Dismayed  with  so  desperate  deadly  wonnd. 

And  eke  impatient  of  unwonted  payne. 

He  lowdly  brayd  with  beastly  yelling  sownd. 

That  all  the  fieldes  rebellowed  againe  : 

As  great  a  noyse  as  when  in  Cyn^brian  plaine 

An  heard  of  bulles,  whom  kindly  rage  doth  sting, 

Doe  for  the  mUky  mothers  want  oomplaiae. 

And  fill  the  fieldee  with  troublous  bellowing, 

The  neighbour  woods  around  with  hollow  murmoniBg. 


LonginuB— quoth  Upton—**  would 
IttTe  written  a  whole  chapter  on  the 
boldneM  and  sublimity  of  the 
AiOD^tB  and  images  in  this  simili- 
tad^  But  we  are  not  Longinus, 
so  aliall  be  silent  Jortin  falls  into 
llie  tame  absurd  mistake  with  Up- 
ton respecting  the  image  in  the  last 
ataiiza.  TheBishop says  that  "bulls' 
ia  here  used  by  a  eatacfaveais  for 
'"calrea.*'  Wa  most  pmtively  deny 
that,  and  assert  that  they  were  full- 
mwn  bulls.  The  troubloua  bel- 
lowing of  a  herd  of  eal? eaeonpkio- 
bkg  for  their  milky  mothers  sounds 
to  our  ears  as  any  thinr  but  sub- 
limelj  terrible,  but  that  A  a  herd  of 
bulla  two  years  old  and  upwards  is 
enough  to  fririiten  eren  an  arch- 
hiahop.  All  ttds  accumulation  of 
imagery  has  a  wonderful  effect,  to 
our  mlndy  on  the  close. 


"Of  that  1 
Was  nething  lefke,  hut  lihe  an  emptle 


What  waa  that  SpiritMa  Pdwer 
hat  a  puiFed-up  bMder  of  wind — 
«'  that  man  of  sin  who  opposed  and 
exslted  hifludf  above  all  that  was 
caUedGod?"  '' Vainly  puff^t  up  by 
hia  fleshly  mind !  ^  Yet  Poljmetis 
Spence  quotes  that  close  as  an  in- 


stance of  Spenser*s  not  unfrequent 
absurdities— of  imagination  getting 
the  better  of  judgment  He  ought 
to  have  better  read  his  Bible. 

Duessa  is  seized  by  the  Gentle 
Squire— while  Una  comes  forward  in 
all  her  heaFonly  mildness  and  beauty 
to  ^reet  the  conqueror  with  her 
gratitude— and  where  or  when  was 
erer  gratitude  expressed  in  such 
lovely  words? 

"  The  roiall  yirgin,  which  beheld  from 

farre, 
In  pensire  plight  and  sad  perplexitie, 
The  whole  atchierement  of  this  doubt-^ 

full  warre, 
Came  running  fast  to  greet  his  victorie 
With  sober  gladnesse  and  myld  modestie ; 
And  with  sweet  ioyous  cheare  him  thus 

bespalce; 
'  Fayre   braunefa  of  noblesse,  flowre  of 

chevalrie! 
That  with  your  wnrth  the  world  amazed 

make, 
How  shall  I  quite  the  paynes  ye  suffer 

for  my  sake? 

•  •  •  • 

**  *  But  tKb  the  heaTens  and  your  faire 

handeling 
Have  made  you  orester  of  the  field  this 

day. 
Your  fortune  maister  eke  with  goreming. 
And  well  begonne,  end  all  so  well,   I 

pray. 
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Ne  let  that  wicked  woman  scrape  away;  At   last  appears   an  old  man   with 

For  she  it  is  that  did  my  lord  bethrall,  beard  white  as  snow— leaning  on  his 

My  dearest  lord!  and  deepe  in  dongeon  staff— and  blind — with    a  bunch  of 

lAy>  keys  on  his  arm  all  overgrown  with 

Where  he  hla  better  dayes  hath  wasted  rust — the  keys  of  every  inner  door 

^    ^'  — ^but  Aeir  use  unloiown  to  him— 

O  heare  how  piteous,  he  to  yon  for  ayd  nor  can  he  utter  but  these  words— 

^««^«^"'  "I  cannot  tell."  This  is  Ignaro— 
The  Prince,  leaving  Duessa  in  the  "  foster  father  of  the  gyaunt  dead.'* 
hands  of  his  squire^  and  Una  hope-  The  knight  honours  his  reverend 
fill  outside  of  the  castle  walls,  enters  hairs  and  holy  gravity ;  but  nearly 
by  himself  *^  with  greedy  great  de-  loses  his  temper  on  receivhig  to  aU 
sire."  But  there  Is  nowhere  any  questions  the  same  reply— ^'*  I  can- 
symptom  of  life,  not  tell."  Studying  his"  sencelesse 
«  Then  gan  he  lowdly  through  the  house  "P^^ch  and   doted  ignorance,"   he 

^  ^j^  guesses  the  old  foors  nature  by  his 

But  no  man  car'd  to  answere  to  bis  crye ;  '*ce,  and  "  calming  his  wrath  with 

There  raignd  a  solemne  silence  over  all ;  goodly  temperance,"  takes  the  keys 

Nor  voice  was   heard,  nor  wight  was  and  opens  door  after  door. 

scene,  in  bowre  or  hall." 

*'  There  all  within  full  rich  arayd  he  found 
With  royall  arras  and  resplendent  gold. 
And  did  with  store  of  every  thing  abound, 
The  greatest  princes  presence  might  behold; 
But  all  the  floore  (too  filthy  to  be  told) 
With  blood  of  guiUlesse  babes  and  innocents  trew, 
Which  there  were  slaine,  as  sheepe  out  of  the  fold. 
Defiled  was,  that  dreadful!  was  to  vew, 
And  sacred  ashes  over  it  was  strowed  new. 

*'  And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 

An  altare,  carVd  with  cunning  ymagery. 

On  which  trew  Christians  blood  was  often  spilt, 

And  holy  martyres  often  doen  to  dye. 

With  cruell  malice  and  strong  tyranny ; 

Whose  blessed  sprites  from  underneath  the  stone 

To  God  for  vengeance  cryde  continually, 

And  with  great  griefe  were  often  heard  to  grone  ; 

That  hardest  hart  would  bleede  to  heare  their  piteous  mone. 

"  Through  everie  rowme  he  sought,  and  everie  bowr. 
But  no  where  could  he  find  that  wofuU  thrall : 
At  last  he  came  unto  an  yron  doore, 
That  fast  was  lockt,  but  key  found  not  at  all 
Emongst  that  bounch  to  open  it  witball ; 
But  in  the  same  a  little  grate  was  pight, 
Throagh  which  he  sent  his  voyce,  and  lowd  did  call 
With  all  his  powre,  to  weet  if  living  wight 
'  Were  housed  therewithin,  whom  he  enlargen  might. 

"  Therewith  an  hollow,  dreary,  murmuring  voyce, 

These  pitteous  plaintes  and  dolours  did  resound  ; 

*  O !  who  is  that  which  bringes  me  happy  choyce 

Of  death,  that  here  lye  dying  every  stound, 

Yet  live  perforce  in  baleful  darknesse  bound? 

For  now  three  moones  have  changed  thrice  their  hew. 

And  have  been  thrice  hid  underneatli  the  ground. 

Since  I  the  heavens  chearefull  face  did  vew. 

O !  welcome  thou,  that  dost  of  death  bring  tydings  trew.* 

'*  Which  when  that  champion  heard,  with  percing  point 

Of  pity  deare  his  hart  was  thrilled  sore. 

And  trembling  horrour  ran  through  every  ioynt. 
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Vot  ruth  of  gentle  knight  so  fowle  forlore ; 
Whieh  shaking  off,  he  rent  that  yron  dore 
With  farioas  force  and  indignation  fell ; 
Where  eotred  in,  his  foot  could  find  no  flore» 
But  all  a  deep  descent,  as  dark  as  hell. 
That  breathed  erer  forth  a  filthy  banefull  smell. 

"  But  neither  darkenesse  fovrle,  nor  filthy  bandsy 

l^or  noyons  smell,  his  purpose  coold  withhold, 

(Entire  affiection  hateth  nicer  hands) 

But  that  with  consUnt  zele  and  corage  bold. 

After  long  painet  and  labors  manifold. 

He  found  the  meanes  that  prisoner  up  to  reare» 

Whose  feeble  thlghes,  unable  to  uphold 

His  pined  corse,  him  scarse  to  light  could  beare  ; 

A  raefuU^speetade  of  death  and  ghastly  drere. 

**  His  sad  dull  eiea,  deepe  snnck  in  hollow  pit^. 

Could  not  endure  th*  unwonted  sunne  to  view ; 

His  bare  thin  cheekes  for  want  of  better  blts^ 

And  empty  sides  deceived  of  their  dew. 

Could  make  a  stony  hart  his  hsp  to  rew  ; 

His  rawbone  armes,  whose  mighty  brawned  bowrs 

Were  wont  to  rive  Steele  plates,  and  helmets  hew. 

Were  clene  consum'd  ;  and  all  his  yitall  powrea 

Decayd,  and  al  his  flesh  shrank  up  like  withered  flowrei* 

**  Wbome  when  his  lady  saw,  to  him  she  ran 

With  hasty  ley :  to  see  him  made  her  glad. 

And  sad  to  view  his  visage  pale  and  wan. 

Who  earst  in  flowrea  of  freshest  youth  was  dad. 

Tho  when  her  well  of  teares  she  wasted  had. 

She  saidi  '  Ah !  dearest  lord  !  what  evil  sUrre 

On  yon  hath  frownd,  and  pourd  his  influence  bad, 

That  of  your  sdfe  ye  thus  berobbed  an*e, 

And  this  mlsseeming  hew  your  manly  looks  doth  marre  ? 

** '  But  weleome  now,  my  lord,  in  wele  or  woc^ 

Whose  presence  I  have  lackt  too  long  a  day ; 

And  fye  on  fortune*  mine  avowed  foe. 

Whose  wrathful  wreakes  themselves  doe  now  alay. 

And  for  those  wronges  shall  treble  penaunoe  pay 

Of  treble  good  :  good  growes  of  evils  priefe.* 

The  chearlease  man,  whom  sorrow  did  dismay. 

Had  no  delight  to  treaten  of  his  griefe ; 

His  la»ng  endured  famine  needed  more  rellefe. 

*^  *  Fair«  lady,*  then  said  that  victorious  knight, 
'  The  things  that  grievous  were  to  do  or  bears. 
Them  to  renew,  I  wote,  breeds  no  delight ; 
Best  musicke  breeds  delight  in  loathing  eare : 
Bat  th*  only  good  that  growes  of  passed  feare. 
Is  to  be  wise,  and  ware  of  like  ageln. 
This  dalee  ensample  hath  this  lesson  deare 
Deepe  written  in  my  heart  with  yron  pen. 
That  bliase  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortall  men.*** 

DThare  is  not  In  all  the  Faery  Queen  a  lake  without  a  sufficient  reason 

m  nsore  perfect  passaffe— not  in  all  for  such  change  of  character.      It 

uoetoj*   Spenser  s  style  is  said  to  be  keeps  a  look-out  how  the  land  lies^ 

^fiise-    So  is  the  style  of  a  river  and  adapts  its  career  to  circumstan- 

when  it  chooses  to  become  a  lake,  ces— all  its  way  down  from  source 

Bat  a  rirer  never  chooses  to  become  to  sea.    There  you  see  it  shooting 
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Btraight  as  an  arrow  — here  you 
might  mistake  It  for  a  mighty  ser- 
pent uncoiling  in  the  sun— there  you 
almost  wonder  why  U  is  mute— till 
you  gaze  again  and  are  ashamed  of 
yourself  for  having  expected  voice 
from  one  so  still  and  deep— and  here 
^ou  see  the  old  tops  of  trees  swing- 
ing in  the  storm,  but  hear  mrt  the 
branches  creak  because  of  the  thmi- 
der  of  the  cataract  Just  so  with 
Spenser,  One  hour  you  see  bim— - 
that  is  his  poetry— cwelcsslydiflFused 
in  the  sunshine  and  enioying  the 
spirit  of  beauty,  in  which  he  hes 
enveloped  as  in  a  veil  of  dreams— 
another  he  winds  away  lucidly  alone 
flowery  banks  with  a  sweeter  and 
yet  sweeter  song,  as  he  nears  the 
bowers  on  the  borders  of  Paradise— 
now  as  if  subdued  by  a  sudden 
shadow,  his  brightness  grows  a  glim- 
mer,  and  the  glimmer  a  gloom— and 
wondering  what  noise  it  Is  yotl  hear, 
you  catch  a  sight  through  the  mist 
of  white  tumbling  waves,  and  recoil 
in  alarm  from  a  monstrous  sea.  ^ 

But  we  are  getting  too  poetical 
perhaps  for  criticism,  which  should 
always  be  prosaic  forsooth;  so  we 
calmly  ask  you  to  tell  us  what  you 
think  of  the  inside  of  the  dead 
Gyaunt's  Castle  ?  It  reqah^d  some 
little  courage— did  it  not— to  walk 
all  alone  by  himself— like  that 
Knight— one  after  another  through 
80  many  silent  rooms— all  richly  fur- 
nished 
«« With  royal  arras  and  resplendent  gold ;" 

and  at  the  same  tfane  all  swimming 
in  bloody  filth. 

"And  sacred  ashes  oyer  it  were  strewn." 
What  ashes?  "Ashes,"  quoth  Up- 
ton, "prostituted  to  impious  and  su- 
perstitious rites— ashes  that  received 
the  blood  of  those  victims  which 
cried  to  God  for  vengeance."  Which 
is  scriptural—"  the  voice  of  thy  bro- 
ther's blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
Sound"—"  I  saw  under  the  altar 
e  souls  of  them  that  were  slain 
for  the  word  of  God ! "  Was  never 
Buch  voice  of  horror  as  then  was 
heard  buried  in  that  dungeon !  And 
the  dungeon's  self  I 
"  Where  entred  in,  bis  foot  could  find 

no  flore^ 
But  all  a  deep  descent  as  dark  as  hell, 
That  breathed  ever  forth  a  filihiehanefull 
smen !" 
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The  voice  says  he  has  been  three 
months  in  captivity !  All  that  while 
**  living  on  tiie  vapours  of  a  dungeon.'* 
How  did  the  Deliverer  lift  up  the 
prisoner  into  the  light  of  day  ?  "  He 
found  means"  to  do  ■•— enquire  thou 
no  farther— for  he  was  mighty  to 
save.  The  Red'Croste  is  now  lying  in 
the  open  air  with  his  face  to  Uie  sky 
—and  Una  is  kneeling  over  him — 
and  kissing— for  the  first  time— and 
many  times— "his  bare  thin  cheeks  V* 

**  To  see  bim  made  her  glad. 
And  sad  to  see  his  visage  pale  and  wan.** 

Many  words  slie  says  to  him— and  in 
every  word  there  is  a  kiss— and  the 
Deliverer  stands  over  them  silent — 
and  the  Dwarf  is  weeping  for  joy,  a 
little  way  apart— but  tiie  Red-Crcsse 
has  lost  his  speech — and  is  all  but 
dead. 

'^  The  chearelesae  man  whom  sorrow  did 

dismay. 
Had  no  delight  to  trealon  of  his  griefe ; 
His  long  endured   famine  needed   more 

reUefe." 

These  last  three  lines  are  like  three 
lines  of  Shakspeare'e.  Famine  has 
killed  in  the  Red-  Crosse  all  care  even 
for  Una's  endearments.  Her  voice 
is  not  now  music  to  his  ear.  In  its 
hollow  horror  rinea— there  is  a  dull 
fire  in  his  brain — ^3ie  £ever  of  hunger 
and  thirst  is  eating  his  blood  to  the 
dregs.  It  is  the  last  extreme  of  na- 
ture's misery,  when  Che  spiritual  is 
overcome,  and  seems  to  cease  in  the 
physical,  which  is  drying  into  clay» 
and  already  all  but  a  lump  of  the 
grave  I  The  great  poet,  though  the 
most  tender-hearted  of  God's  crea- 
tures, sternly  religious  here,  feared 
not  to  show  judgment  on  sin  verg- 
ing on  final  doom — and  yet  had  the 
sinner  once  been,  an4  again  was  to 
be,  resplendent  with  holmess  as  the 
Evening  or  the  Morning  star  I 

And  oh !  how  divinely  sweet,  how 
humanly  mournful,  the  moral  of  the 
closing  Btrabi ! 

«  This  daies  ensample  bath  this  lesson 

deare, 
Deepe  written  in  my  heart  with  yron 

pen, 
That  blisae  may  not  abide  In  ttais  «f  joaov- 

tal  men  *' 

And  is  the  allegory  here  even 
deeper  than  it  seems— though  tliat 
may  hardly  be— seeing  that  itseema 


deep  as  that  dunfi^eon,  and  that  dun- 
geon deep  as  heU  and  death  ?  Upton 
tidnks  BO,  and  has  some  sage  com- 
ments on  these  three  lines — 
"  For  noir  three  moones  have  changed 

tbrioe  their  hew. 
And  haTe  been  thrice  hid  underneath 

the  fronndy 
Sinee  I  the  heavens  chearefiill  face  did 

Una  had  told  the  Prince  that  her 
parents  bad  been  '*  four  years"  be- 
ueged  b J  a  monatrous  dragon ;  ac« 
eoraing  to  the  time  mentioned  in 
Revelations,  xii.  6 — viz.  1260  days ; 
"  And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wii" 
demessywhere  she  hath  a  place  pre- 
pared of  God,  that  they  should  feed 
ber  there  a  Uiousand  two  bandred 
and  threescore  years;"  or»  as  it  is 
expressed  in  v.  14^  ^to  the  woman 
were  given  two  wings  of  a  great 
eagle*  that  she  might  fly  into  the 
wilderness*  faito  ber  ^laoe»  where  she 
18  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times, 
and  half  a  time,  from  the  face  of  the 
serpent.'*    This  Spenser,  in  round 
numbers,   calls   four  years.     The 
Christiana  likewise  continued  in  a 
persecuted  state  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantiae— somewhat  more  than  three 
hundred  years   aftw   Christ.    Let 
mocMies  be  interpreted  years— the 
lunar  and  solar— and  perhaps,  sadth 
Upton,    we   may  find    out   Spen- 
ser's **  hidden  allegory.**    In  Reve- 
laAaDa,l  11,  the  beast  overcomes  the 
witaessea,  who,  after  three  days  and 
a  half^  rise  again ;  and  in  Daniel,  vii. 
25,  &e  elevjenth  horn  of  the  beast 
not  only  speaks  great  words  against 
the  Moat  Jffigh,  but  wears  out  the 
aaiBlB!,  which  are  given  into  his  hand 
until  a  time*  and  times,  and  half  a 
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time.  Some  interpreters,  continues 
Upton,  very  consistently  interpret 
the  above  passages  in  the  same  sense, 
as  months,  days,  and  years,  mean  the 
same  thing  in  the  prophetical  style ; 
but  poetry  requires  variety,  and  ad- 
mits of  latitude  of  interpretation; 
and  tis  very  remarkable  how  our 
poet  has  varied  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  persecuted  state  of  the 
Church,  exemplified  in  Una's  pa- 
rents, Una  herself,  and  the  Christian 
knight  Thus  Upton— and  none  have 
seen  deeper  into  the  allegory  of  the 
Faery  Queen. 

And  what  have  they  done  with 
Duessa?  The  Prince  says  to  Una, 
"  Now  in  your  power  to  let  her  live 
or  die;"  and  Una,  like  the  Princess 
of  Eden,  replies, 

"  To  doe  her  die  were  sore  despfght, 
And  shame  t'  avenge  ao  weake  an  enemy ; 
But  spoUe  her  of  her  acarlet  robe,  and  let 

her  fly." 

Even  Truth  knew  not  all  the  loathly 

ugsomeness  of  Falsehood;  nor  did 

the  Red-Crosse,  who  in  bis  infotua- 

tion  had  embraced  her;  so  she  is 

atripped— and  unless  you  wish  to 

spoil  your  appetite  for  dinner,  we 

advise  you  not  to  look  on  the  hag. 

Yes — ^look  at  her  at  all  events— and 

suspect  scarlet  robes  all  the  rest  of 

your  days.    Spenser  has  indeed  laid 

it  on  thick— and  has  been  blamed 

for    doing  so;    but  he  desired  to 

sicken  the  strongest  stomach— and 

to  inspire  mankind  with  one  univer- 

sal  scunner.    As  for  Una,  she  could 

look  on  aught  on  earth— however 

hideous  or  disgustful^unmoved  as 

the  moon  or  a  star.  ^ 


«<  So,  as  ahe  bad,  that  witch  they  disaraid. 

And  rob'd  of  roiall  robes,  and  parple  pall. 

And  omamenU  that  richly  were  displaid  ; 

Ke  qpared  they  to  strip  her  naked  all  :      ' 

Then,  when  thsy  had  despoyld  her  tire  and  call. 

Such  as  she  was  their  eies  might  her  behold. 

That  her  mlshaped  parts  did  them  i^pall ; 

A  loathly,  wrinckled  hag,  ill  favoured,  old, 

Whoee  secret  filth  good  manners  biddeth  not  be  told. 

"  Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 

And,  as  fn  hate  of  honorable  eld, 

Was  overgrow ue  with  scnrfe  and  filthy  scald ; 

Her  teelh  out  of  her  rotten  gnmmes  were  feld, 

And  her  sowre  breath  abhominably  smeld ; 

Her  dried  dags,  lyke  bbidders  hulking  wind. 

Hong  dewne,  and  filthy  matter  from  them  weld  i 
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Her  wrizled  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 

So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loathM  all  womankind. 

**  Her  neather  parts,  the  shame  of  all  her  kind. 

My  chaster  Muse  for  shame  doth  blush  to  write  ; 

But  at  her  rompe  she  growing  had  behind 

A  foxes  taile,  with  dong  all  fowly  dight : 

And  eke  her  feete  most  monstrous  were  in  sight ; 

For  one  of  them  was  like  an  eagles  claw, 

With  griping  talaunts  armed  to  greedy  fight; 

The  other  like  a  beares  uneven  paw ; 

More  ugly  shape  yet  never  living  creature  saw. 

"  Which  when  the  knights  beheld,  amaz'd  they  were. 

And  wondred  at  so  fowie  deformed  wight. 

*  Such  then,'  said  Una,  <  aa  she  seemeth  here. 

Such  is  the  face  of  Falsbood ;  such  the  sight 

Of  fowle  Dueisa,  when  her  borrowed  light 

Is  laid  away,  and  counterfesaunce  knowne.' 

Thus  when  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  quight. 

And  all  her  filthy  feature  open  showne. 

They  let  her  goe  at  will,  and  wander  waiet  imknowoe. 

'**  She,  flying  fast  from  Heaven's  hated  face. 

And  from  the  world  that  her  discovered  widOf 

Fled  to  the  wastfuU  wildemesse  apace. 

From  living  eies  her  open  shame  to  hide. 

And  lurkt  in  rocks  and  caves  long  nnesplde. 

But  that  faire  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  faire^ 

Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide. 

To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  powres  repalre. 

Where  store  they  fownd  of  al  that  dainty  was  and  rare.*' 

And  is  the  Red- Crosse  reconciled  as  he  was— and  Fellow  of  Trinity — 

to  Una  ?  We  should  not  have  asked  believe  that  the  Red-Crosse  could 

the  question,  had  not  Warton— ay,  have  a  doubt  of  Una's  innocence — 

even  Tom  Warton— said,  "  it  is  un-  after  he  had  seen  Duessa  turning 

natural  that  the  Red-Crosse  Knight  againstbim— and  the  whore  of  Orffog- 

should  be  so  suddenly  reconciled  to  lio  ?   Had  she  not  left  him  to  rotln  a 

Una,  after  he  had  forsaken  her,  for  dungeon  ?    And  was  it  possible  that 

her  supposed  infidelity  and  impu-  he  could  have  lain  three  months  in 

rity.  The  poet  should  certainly  first  its  hungry  stench  without  his  reason 

have  brought  about  an  eclaircisse-  and  his  conscience  telling  him  Uiat 

-meat  between  them."    We  cannot  he  had  been  all  along  in  the  clutches 

bring  ourselves  to  like  the  word  of  a  fiend,  and  had  forsaken  an  an- 

"  eclaircissement*'  in  serious  com-  gel?  His  many  miseries  had  faideed 

position.    It  is  by  no  means  Spen-  been  all  thrown  awaj  upon  him,  had 

serian.  **  That  the  poet  should  have  he  not  groaned  unceasingl  v  in  his 

certdnly   first   brought   about   an  imprisonment  to  think  that  his  own 

eclaircissement,"  we  cannot  agree  fleshly  frailties  had  not  only  laid 

with  the  critic  in  so  dogmatically  as-  himself  low,  but  left  that  heavenly 

serting;  and  surely  Edmund  Spenser  being  without  one  to  care  for  her  in 

knew  what  was   natural  and  un*  the  haunted  wilderness — ^forheknew 

natural  as  well  as   Tom  Warton.  nothing  of  the  Lion— nor  of  the  Syl- 

Tom— we  are  sorry  to  say  it — for  he  vans — ^nor  of  Sir  Satyrane — nor — ^till 

was  a  fine  spirit  ^is  here  a  dunce,  light  broke  into  his  dongeon^of 
Did  not  the  Dwarf  narrate  to  Una  Arthur  the  Deliverer.  The  sage  Spen- 
all  the  witchcraft  that  had  deluded    ser  shows  us  the  Red-Crosse  utterly 

the  Red«Crosse  Knight  ?  Go  back  a  .  mute.  He  is  afraid— ashamed — ^to 
few  pages,  and  you  will  see  again  look  in  Una's  face,  pale  as  it  is  with 
the  whole  miserable  tale.  And  was  unupbraidlng  pity.  Yet  he  Imew 
the  Dwarf  wiser  than  his  Lord?  she  oad  forgiven  him«— that  her  heart 
How  could  the  Laureate — Oxonian    had  not  lost  one  drop  of  love— and 


the  silence  of  them  both  speaks— far 
beyond  the  power  even  of  Spenser's 
-words— perfect  reconciliation— ere 
long  to  be  accompanied  in  his  re- 
pentant bosom  witn  the  blessing  of 
peace.  The  pathos  of  all  tlds  is  pro- 
found — and  gives  us  at  the  same 
time  a  delightful  feeling  of  the  no- 
bilitf  of  nature  in  our  great  poet's 
heart. 

The  Prince  would  have  beseeched 
Una  to  forgive  the  Red-Crosse,  had 
there  been  any  need  of  an  interces- 
sor.   For 

"Ol   good] J  golden  chftyne,  wherewith 

yfcra 
The  rcrtoei  linked  are  la  lovely  w!ze; 
And  noble  mindes  of  yore  allyed  were» 
In  brave  poorsait  of  chevalrous  emprizey 
That  none  did  others  safety  despize, 
Nor  aid  envy  to  him  In  need  that  stands ; 
JBat  friendly  each  did  othen  praise  devize. 
How  to  adTannce  with  favourable  hands. 
As  this  good  prince  redeemd  the  Red- 
B  knight  from  bands.** 
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His  tombling  billowes  rolls  with  gentle 

rore: 
There  all  my  dates  he  trained  me  up  in 

vertuous  lore.' " 


<'  That  weak  captive  Knight  now 
wexed  strong/'  and  time  was  not  to 
be  lost— even  in  such  communion— 
for  "  on  a  great  adventure  both  were 
bound."  Yet  Una  could  not  let  the 
Prince  go,  till  she  knew  who  was 
indeed  her  deliverer, 

"  Least  so  great  good,  as  he  for  her  had 

wrought, 
SlMiild  die  unknown,  and  buried  be  in 

thankles  thought." 

So  he  tells  her  the  story  of  his  life, 
which  you  must  read  in  the  Ainth 
canto.  He  tells  all  he  knows,  but 
aays 

"  <  Both  the  llgnage  and  the  certein  sire 
From  which  I  iprong  from  mee  are  hid- 
den yitt; 
For  all  lo  soone  as  life  did  mee  admitt 
Into  this  world,  and  shewed  heven's  light, 
Frwn  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfilf, 
And  streight  dcIiTer*d  to  a  Fary  knight. 
To  be  upbroQght  in  gentle  thewes  and 
martiall  might. 

^  *  Unto  old  Timon  he  me  brought  bylive ; 
Old  Timon,  who  in  yonthly  yeares  hath 


In  wailike  feates  th*  expertest  man  alive, 
And  is  the  wisest  now  on  earth  I  weene ; 
His  dwelilng  is  low  in  a  valley  greene. 
Under  the  foot  of  Ranran  mossy  here. 
From  whoiee  the  river  Dec^  as  silver 


He  then  speaks  of  his  tutor  the 

great  Magician  Merlin,  who  told 
im  he  was  son  and  heir  to  a  kino-, 
and  Una  then  knows  who  is  her  de- 
liverer, and  exclaims, 

"  *  But  what  adventure  or  what  high 

intent, 
Hath  brought  you  hether  into  Fary  Land, 
Aread,  Paince  Arthuke,  crowne  of  mar- 

tiaUband."*  ^ 

Upton  observes  that  there  is  a  seem- 
ing inconsistency  here— for  that  Una 
had  no  need  to  bid 

*'Tbat  strauDger  knight  his  name  and 
nation  tell," 

seeing  that  she  shows  she  knew  it, 
by  ezclaimiog 

"  Aread,  Prince  Arthur,  crowne  of  mar- 
tiall  band." 

He  is  80  kind  as  to  make  an  apology 
for  this  apparent  oversight  on  the 
part  of  Spenser— « that  Fairy  Knights 
often  concealed  their  real  names  and 
took  feigned  ones.  Good  manners 
therefore  made  her  ask,  before  she 
addressed  him.  Una  knew  not  whe- 
ther Prince  Arthur  was  his  real  or  as- 
sumed name,  nor  does  he  in  his 
answer  resolve  this  doubt."  This  is 
all  sad  nonsense.  No  doubt  Una 
was  distinguished  for  good  manners. 
She  asks  his  name  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  she  did  not  know  it> 
and  longed  to  know  it  that  she  might 
celebrate,  wherever  she  and  the  Red- 
crosse  went,  the  praises  of  their 
benefactor.  *  The  Prince,  thinking 
not  of  his  own  name — as  modest  as 
illustrious—speaks  of  his  hidden 
lineage— and  of  the  great  magician 
Merlin.  Who  had  not  heard  of  Mer- 
lin— ^and  who  had  not  heard  too 
of  the  promise  of  his  pupil  ?  Una 
at  once  knows  all  she  desired  to 
know,  and  in  delighted  gratitude 
exclaims, 

"  Well  worthy  Impe, 
And  pupil  fit  for  such  a  tutor's  hand, 
Aread,  Prince  Arthure,  crowne  of  mar- 
tiall band.*' 

Arthur  deserved  well  of  Una,  and 
Una  knew  that  she  could  in  noways 
make  the  Red- Crosse  happier  than 


tA  tiAnniir  tlio  hprn  who  had  rescued 
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him  from  death.  The  patient  was  yet 
too  wealc  to  join  much  in  their  dis- 
course ;  but  no  doubt  he  was  a  re- 
verent listener,  who  never  wearied, 
wealcashe  was,  to  hear  the  vokes  of 
his  true  love  and  of  his  deliverer. 
And  their  colloquy— ^htly  under- 
stood—- is  divine* 

« *  FaU  hard  it  is,*  qaoth  he,  *  to  read 

aright 
The  coarse  of  heaTenly  cause,  or  ander- 

stand 
The  secret  maaning  of  A*  etemall  might, 
That  rules  men*s  waies,  and  rules  the 

thoughts  of  liviDg  wight.'  *' 

But  whether  God  sent  him  pur- 
posely to  do  what  he  had  done,  or 
that  the  passion  of  hia  soul  brought 
him  thither,  he  says  to  Una, 

^'  Yon  to  have  helpt  I  hold  myself  yet 
blest." 

And  then,  at  her  request,  most  ten- 
derly breathed, 

** '  Ah !  courteous  knight,*   quoth  she, 

Wliat  secret  wound 
Could  ever  find  to  gricTO  the  gentlest  hart 

on  ground?' " 

he  tells  her  the  story  of  his  dream- 
kindled  love  for  Gioriana,  whom 
now  he  has  been  long  seekine  for 
all  over  Faery  Lond.  No  tide  of 
love  was  ever  told  more  eloquent- 
ly.with  just  enough  of  passion  for 
chaste  Una's  ear,  and  chastened  by 
the  presence  of  her  who  was  pure 
as  light  What  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful Aan  her  ejaculation  on  its 
€loseI 

**  <  O  happy  quecne  of  Faeries,  that  hast 

fownd, 
Mongst  many  one,  that  with  his  prow- 

essemay 
Defend  thine  honour,  and  thy  foes  con- 

fownd! 
Tme  lovea  are  often  sowni  but  seldom 

grow  on  ground.' " 

Never  till  this  moment— never  at 
least  in  Spenser's  stanzas— has  the 
Red-Croase— since  his  rescue  from 
captivity-— uttered  so  much  as  one 
word.  But  now  he  cannot  be  silent 
—Una's  fervent  invocation  to  tihe 
lady-love  of  his  deliverer—as  yet 
seen  but  In  a  dream— inspires  him 
to  spesir.  But  with  his  prayers  for 
tiie  weli-belne  of  Prince  Arthur  and 
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miDgled  in  prevalence  of  passion  the 
praise  of  his  own  Una^-and  how  that 
expression  of  the  joy  of  love  muet 
have  relieved,  and  vivified,  and  inrf- 
goratedhisheartl  We  trust  you  feel 
with  us  the  perfection  of  the  i 
in  which  he  first  brerics  that 
like  silence  in  which  his  soitl  i 
swaAed  as  a  corse  in  its  shroud. 
"  '  Thine,  O  ! '  then  said  the  gentle  Red- 

crosse  knight, 
'  Next  to  that  ladies  lore  shal  be  the  jdaoe, 
O  fayrest  Virgin  1  full  of  heaTenly  light. 
Whose  wondrous  faith,  exceeding  earthly 


Was  firmest  fixt  fai  myne  extremsst  c 
And  you,  my  Lord,  the  patrone  of  my 

life, 
Of  that  greate  qneene  may  well  gaine 

worthie  grace ; 
For  oneiy  worthie  you,  through  prowea 

priefe, 
(Yf  living  man  mote  worthie  be)  to  be 

herliefc.'" 
What  silences  such  converse? 
"  The  golden  sonne  hisglisting  head  'gan 

show ; " 

and  they  must  pari— tlie  Prinee  to 
Gioriana's  court— the  Red*  crosse  and 
Una  to  the  land  of  Eden.  The^  part 
not  without  mutual  goodly  ginSk 

"  the  signes  of  grateful  mynde. 
And  elce  the  pledges  firme,  right  hands 
togetlier  ioynd." 
In  his  own  esteem  the  Red^erosse 
is  low— but  no  longer  is  he  ashamed 
to  look  in  Una's  or  in  Arthur's 
face.  The  Prince  had  never  seen 
him  in  his  emprises  and  achieve- 
ments—  but  in  a  dungeon— weidc 
from  a  dungeon— the  slmdow  of  him- 
self and  of  his  former  might— a  spec- 
tre— an  hungered — encrusted  with 
misery,  and  gaunt  with  tokens  of 
threateniog  but  averted  death.  But 
Una  had  told  him  what  once  had 
been  her  champion — and  what  again 
he  would  be — ^"her  Lion  and  ner 
Lord."  They  were  equals— the  De- 
liverer and  the  Delivered.  For  the 
silver  shield  the  Redcrosse  would 
bear  once  more— once  more  would  he 
couch  that  poignant  spear— with  that 
sword  of  ethereal  temper  would  he 
yet  hew  to  pieces  the  Great  Dragon. 
Therefore,  ere  parting,  as  the:r  stood 
with  riffht  bands  tc^jedier  joined, 
Una  snaled  on  her  champion,  on  him 
who  had  lain  humbly  on  the  floor 
in  Gloriana's  conrt^  and  risen  from 
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the  delivennce  of  her  parent's  kiDg- 
dom.    There  thej  stood — and 

**  PriiMi  Arthar  gave  a  box  of  diamond 

•arc, 
Embowttd  ndth  gold  and  gorgeoas  oiti»- 


Wbcnlii  w«ra  doad  (aw  drops  of  U4|ttor 
Of  v«Bdra«B  WW  Hit  and  Tertoe  ezcel- 


tmy  wownd  eoidd  heals  hieontl- 

BBBtb 

WUdk  to  nfoltlak  tho  B«l-«vaaM  knight 


Ua  Siveonr^a  teilanant 
writ*  with  gaUm  lattnra  rioh  aad 


A  works  of  wondrous  graos,  and  hable 


Ibrfend  we  should  not 
for  ever,  wMi  all  our  hearts,  love 
old  Homer— and  all  old  Homer's 
Heroes!  Diomed  and  Glaucus — 
Hector  and  Ajaz— and  odier  worthies 
— ^parting  on  the  battle  field  with 
preeente  of  peace.  Tet  here  we 
haye  something  more  solemn— some- 
thing in  ito  spirit  higher  far  than  it 
waa  possible  should  be  conceived  by 
the  genius  of  Uie  great  Ionian,  who 
neTerthelessy  in  his  blindness  saw 
all  that  had  then  been  made  visible 
to  the  inward  eye,  of  the  nobility  of 
nature.  What  enchanted  balsam 
was  this — and  had  Prhice  ArAur 
;  it  from  the  great  magician  Bf er- 
I  ?  We  remember  Uiat  he  after- 
wards heals  with  it  Amoret  when 
'*  almost  dead  and  desperate  with 
her  late  hurts.'^ 

«<  Eftaooocs  that  pceaiaiia  liquor  iorth  ho 

drew, 
Which  he  in  store  about  him  kept  alway. 
And  with  few  daa^  therof  did  softly  dsw 
Her  wonnd%  that  unto  strength  reatoeed 

her  sooos  anew.** 


The  gift  of  the  Christian  Knight  to 
Prince  Arthur,  was  more  precious 
far  than  that  gold-embowea  box  of 
dianond.  The  balsam  could  cure 
the  wounds  of  the  body— the  book 
those  of  the  soul— so  sanative  to  life 
that  te  gare  life  winm  wherewith  to 
fly  over  the  grave  Into  everlasting 
rest 

Our  paper  darkens  as  we  write, 
and  we  dimly  see  the  wordaour  pen 
lata  drop  among  the  shadows.    For 

"  Now  oomes  still  Evening  on,  and  twi- 
light grey 
Hath  in  ber  sober  Uvery  all  things  clttd* 
Silence  accompanies ! " 

The  dear  folk  in  the  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence wiU  be  wondering  where  the 
old  Wi«tf  d  may  be  among  the  wo«da» 
Not  one  of  them,  knows  of  tbia  CaVe 
—and  with  our  own  hands  we  con- 
structed this  rustic  Round  table-— 
with  Legs  of  living  alder,  and  smooth 
slate-slab  from  the  brook.  No  com- 
panion have  we  had  during  the  many 
silent  hours— of  which  canto  after 
canto  made  sweet  division — but  that 
Wren.  And  we  have  not  seen  Kitty 
— she  site  so  close— but  we  know 
she  is  in  her  nest  beneath  the  mossy 
porch.  Hark!  Florimel — it  must  be 
she— 4s  ringing  a  hell»  below  the 
ruined  tower — and  the  home- tinkle 
comes  domestically  up  the  dell — al- 
most lilie  an  articuMe  voice.  The 
sweet  summons  musi  bo  obeyed — 
Ho  there  lovingly  together  in  the 
nook  where  damp  never  comes—* 
Spenser  and  Wordsworth.  Thank 
heaven,  thero  is  still  some  Poetry  in 
die  world — and  thus  have  we  passed 
anoUier  day  in  tho  Forest,  of  which 
tlM  renemtbrance  will  never  die,  and 
the  record  live,  petbapa,  i&  many  a 
gantLe  heart  Thou  stillest  of  dl 
brown  studiea  i  fivewell ! 
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SKETCHES  BY  IB. 
7R0M  THB  PORTFOUO  OF  THE  ETTRICE  SHEPHERD. 

My  dear  North,  Altrive,  Christmas-day^  1834. 

I  SEND  you  yourgoose,  as  usual— that  mandrake,  the  Glasgow  Gander,  ia 
B  joke  till  him.  Tne  hams  must  stand  over  to  the  New  Year.  You  will 
see,  too,  I  harenH  forgotten  my  promise  at  last  Noctes  about  Uie  B  m 
Letters.  My  ex-friend  has  kindly  sent  me  the  two  following  as  a  specimen, 
the  remmender  being,  as  he  says,  in  the  hands  of  Bulwer;  and  adds,  that 
BOW  that  he  has  a  good  deal  of  spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  that  the  Times 
doesn't  suit,  he  would  be  happy  to  become  a  regular  contributer  to  Maga, 
on  the  usual  terms,— only,  he  is  very  particular  about  his  expenses.  I 
can't  say  I  ever  liked  either  his  politics  or  his  prose ;  but  really  his  poetry 
does  not  seem  so  much  amiss.  Some  pairts  of  it,  I  would  almost  say,  reads 
not  unlike  my  own.   Yours  ever,  James  Hogg. 

P.S.  The  first  letter,  you  will  see  from  the  post^mark  on  the  back,  seems 
to  have  been  Vetumed  unopened.  How  the  second  got  back  into  his  hands» 
he  does  not  explain.    You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Selkirk  is  safe. 

J.  EL 

I.  LORD  B— — H  TO  A  GREAT  PERSONAGE. 

Dear  W m,  to  me,  on  such  things  much  reflecting. 

Your  Majesty's  kindness  is  really  affecting ! 

Sure  never  had  servants  such  master  I  But  then, 

'Tis  as  certain  no  master  had  ever  such  men. 

For  example,  myself:  Where  on  earth  could  you  find 

A  Chancellor  more  to  your  Majesty's  mind  ? 

For  none  can  so  well  keep  a  conscience,  'tis  known. 

As  the  man  who's  not  troubled  with  one  of  his  own. 

Tired  of  Chancery  wrangling  and  Cabinet  strife. 
And  heartily  sick  of  my  House  of  Lords'  life, 
I  longed  to  take  wing* for  some  far  distant  shore, 
"Where  Lyndhurst  and  Sugden  might  vex  me  no  more: 
I  sighed  some  secluded  asylum  to  gain. 
Where  the  poor  ''  panting  Times  might  toil  after  in  vain  ;*' 
Where  Spectators  come  not;  where  no  good-natured  friend 
Like  the  Chronicle  damns  where  it  meant  to  defend. 
'Twere  pleasant,  methought,  to  revisit  ^e  scene 
Where  1  first  tuned  to  music  my  Scotch  violin ; 
Where  I  learned,  a  young  student,  to  vibrate  my  nose 
To  the  scents  which  Edina's  own  Flora  bestows  I 
I  longed  with  old  cronies  to  taste  old  Glenlivet, 
(I've  smuggled  an  anker,  and  hope  you'll  receive  it;) 
Till  inspired  with  the  feeling,  my  carriage  I  order. 
Bundle  up  the  Great  Seal— and  am  over  the  Border! 

Changed  times  these,  thought  I,  since  that  critical  day» 
When  Southward  I  first  took  my  venturous  way  I 
When  a  sticket  Scotch  pleader,  a  mere  homme  de  lettresp 
I  scarcely  had  sixpence  to  give  to  the  waiter ; 
Some  professional  brass— the  whole  sum  of  my  riches^ 
Except  a  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches, 

ges,  breedies  I  wore — those  who  say 'twas  a  Idlt,  I 
a  scandalous  libel  pronounce  to  be  guilty,) 
Little  thinking,  God  wot,  as  I  sat  on  the  Heavy, 
I  should  e*er  show  my  nose  at  your  Majesty's  lev^  ; 
On  the  woolsack's  soft  cushion  my  person  should  sporty 
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Bat»  to  come  to  my  tour,— for  I  fear,  my  dear  W., 
All  dii9  talk  of  old  Btories  must  bother  and  trouble  you. 
Yet  I  won't  waste  your  patience,  nor  spoil  this  good  pen» 
IVith  twaddling  descriptions  of  mountain  and  glen. 

I  leave  you  to  fancy  the  merry  hobnobbing 
I  had  with  so  many  choice  friends  at  Dunrobln; 
Mj  paper  and  powers  I  reserve,  to  express 
If y  successful  dabut  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness. 

Here,  what  stanch  sans  culottes,  of  each  kindred  and  clan. 
Came,  itching  and  fidging,  to  see  the  Great  Man  I 
Every  lane,  wynd,  and  closs,  sent  its  rabble  and  rout» 
And  all  Tomnahurich  Street  turned  inside  out. 
They  scraped,  and  they  bowed,  and,  with  Ossian's  best  phrases, 
In  their  own  native  English  resounded  my  praises. 
Their  encomiums,  of  course,  I  took  care  to  disclaim^ 
Made  as  free  as  I  could  with  your  Majesty's  name. 
And  delighted  their  hearts,  (though  the  joke  now  is  stale,) 
l¥ith  a  promise  to  write  you  by  that  evening's  mail. 

I  swore,  while  the  Crown  and  the  kilt  thus  should  back  me. 
Priest,  printer,  and  peer,  all  in  vain  should  attack  me. 
I  told  them  how  you  and  i  meant  to  proceed, 
That  the  greater  the  hurry  the  worse  was  the  speed; 
That  our  future  Reforms  should  at  leisure  progress. 
Growing  fine  by  degrees,  and  still  gracefully  less. 
Till  they  tapered  away,  imperceptibly  small, 
To  the  grand  anti- climax  or— nothing  at  all. 
This  bold  declaration  has  been  of  such  use. 
That  I'm  told  it's  all  over  with  poor  Cumming  Bruce. 

Then  eastward  I  hastened  through  Elgin  and  Moray, 
As  fast  as  four  north-country  horses  could  hurry. 
And  now  let  your  fancy  present  you  the  scene. 
As  it  changes  to  Union  Street,  New  Aberdeen ; 
The  ladies  in  windows,  the  mob  on  the  causeway, 
And  I  in  my  chaise,  looking  solemn  and  saucy  I 
Came  the  Provost  with  weTcomings  many  and  warm. 
And  twenty  stout  sons  of  mi/  burgh  reform ; 
Came  deacons  and  counsellors  spick  and  span  new. 
And  the  Clerk,  large  as  life,  though  a  Tory,  came  too. 

Need  I  tell  of  the  dinner  they  gave  me  at  night? 
l¥hat  scope  for  a  man  who  could  play  his  cards  right  I 
How  much,  yet  how  little,  I  managed  to  say ! 
Through  how  many  windings  I  wriggled  my  way ; 
In  glorious  confiision,  the  common  cant  blending. 
Of  reforming,  preserving,  destroying,  amending. 
I  ne*er  said  a  thing  without  some  reservation. 
Then  explained  and  retracted  the  qualification. 
And  as  often  retracted  my  own  retractation; 
Till  what  with  the  thimble-rig  style  of  my  lingci, 
And  what  with  the  strenffth  of  **  the  members  "  worst  sUngo, 
If  the  guests  in  my  speech  any  meaning  could  see. 
They  had  certainly  much  the  advantage  of  me. 

On  the  rest  of  the  speakers  all  comment  I  pass, 
I  nw  them  but  darkly,  as  Hwere  through  a  gtsss ; 
For  who  could  sit  sober,  and  coolly  enoure 
The  prose  of  Sir  M— ch— 1,  or  verse  of  P— nm— re  ? 

OnA  ArfttAr  mad«  It  Aa  niftin  an  inv  nnaa. 
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And  I  think  I  remember  another  oration, 

Which  connected  my  name  with  a  cheep  publication. 

But  a  trace  to  detaile— I  muet  finish  my  letter— 

You'd  have  Kked  the  whole  thing<— Bolfainff  could  go  off  better— 

Except  the  small  souper  we  had  at  AffleclrB, 

Where  the  theme  o'er  our  drink  was  still — E^  eirtx, 

I  hope  by  to-morrow  to  leave  Aberdeen  ; 

So  no  more  just  new— Beet  respecte  to  the  Q a. 

Say  I've  made  Bailie  If cut  and  seflud  her  ajriiMoff^ 

The  very  same  piece  that  my— tartans-^aremaito  of. 
Perhaps  I  may  write  when  I  get  to  Dundee— 
Perhaps  no/— -but  believe  me,  yours  truly,  H.  B. 
Aberdeen,  nth  Sept  1884. 

n.   CORD  B  M  TO  LORD  A— TH— B. 

Dkar  Bo9,  (bo  old  a  friend  may  claim 
To  use  that  fond,  familiar  name,) 
Tou  often  must  have  heard  me  say. 
Since  we  kick'd  out  that  twaddler  Grey, 
That  the  old  Father  of  the  Bill, 
Though  bearing  us  no  great  good* will. 
Perhaps  might  be  of  service  still 
And  when  you  read  what  Fve  to  write 
Of  the  great  doings  of  last  night, 
I'm  sure  your  candour  must  admit 
That  we,  for  once,  have  made  a  hiu 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  plan, 

Nor  say  with  whom  the  thing  began. 

Some  here  would  daim  it— butycm  know 

I  vnrote  from  town  a  month  ago, 

Touching  the  meeting  which  they  call, 

God  help  them  I  their  **  Grey  Festival." 

'Twas  certainly  a  happy  thought, 

And  poor  old  Grey  of  course  waa  coimAI— 

Still  as  incorrigibly  blfaid 

To  all  before,  and  all  behind, 

Afl,  t'other  day,  when  ymi^resigned  t 

You  scarce  would  thank  me  to  relate 
The  gross  details  of  this  Scotch  fSte-^ 
Their  wooden  house,  built  on  the  plan 
Of  Wombwell's  larger  caravan- 
Where,  for  your  money,  you  mi^t  see 
The  northern  Whig  menagerie 
Deveuriuff,  without  salt  or  shame^ 
Their  food  before  their  keepers  came  I 


They  boast  of  H— and  so  must  w«— 
But,  my  dear  Bes, 'twist  yea  and  me^ 
It  was  a  raffish  company. 
A  single  pmful  Scotch  Peer, 

And  Baronets  some  three  or  four. 
With  Lawyers,  (briefkss  oneay  I  imr^} 

Perhaps  boom  fifty  or  three  scere-'^ 
These  were  the  Notables — ^the  rest 
Would  acaree  admit  of  oiqp  tn^ 
And  few  anBOBfthem  mlf^  be  aeen 
To  say  with  me, '^  tbeav ' 


But  OB  all  this  we  need  not  dwelL 
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Grey,  to  be  sure,  was  rather  stiff- 
In  point  of  fact  he  cut  me  dead— 

And  Durham  looked  at  me  as  if 
Strange  tiraiightB  poeaessed  that  addled  head  I 

Nay,  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  sat 

Fearing  they  uxnM  let  out  the  cat- 
But  now,  dear  Bos,  no  fear  of  that. 

They  wisely  let  the  matter  pass. 
And  so  you  nay  he  sure  did  F, 

And  though  *^  the  serpent  in  the  grass** 
Some  of  our  frienda  perhaos  nng^t  spy, 

*Twas  clear  the  many-headea  beast. 

Who  just  before  had  gorg'd  his  feast, 

Did  not  suspect  us  in  the  least 

As  for  the  yggcto'— Grey  was  tame 

And  prosy  as  he  always  is; 
And  all  his  views  were  just  the  same 

That  you've  so  often  heard  me  quiz : 
The  same  old  story  of  The  BID, 
And  of  the  people's  sovereign  will, 
Mixed  up  with  all  those  cautions  sage. 
Forgotten  at  a  certain  stage, 
Yet  aow-hew  graceful  at  his  age ! 
The  saose  old-wenumish  see-saw— 

*  Aaaert  your  rights— yet  keep  the  lav"— 
Tha  aame  attempt  at  hot  and  cokU^ 

•  I  fidn  would  give,  and  yet  withhold  "— 
hk  ahon^  the  viewa  at  which  one  half 

Of  every  tee  but  Am  must  lau§^. 

And  which,  ei  courae,  'tie  worse  than  vain 

Te  give  in  the  didactic  strain. 

9o^  nay  dev  Bes,  both  you  and  I 
Have  mm  been  too  long  <*  on  the  sly," 
Such  ipranre  enfeiiients  to  try. 

Theae  views,  however,  well  demand, 
Aa  tidngs  with  ua  at  present  stand. 
Another,  and  a  masters  hand. 
And  you  will  see  from  the  Rtport, 

How  afterward*,  is  my  beat  style— 
The  style  in  £act  which  is  my  farter 

1  nimbly  threaded  each  defile; 
Leaving  it  doubtfol  at  the  close 
Which  are  my  friends.  Mid  wldch  my  foes. 
Or  wliich  way  I  now  pofait  my  nos^* 
While  through  the  room  the  murmur  1 
*"  Amaaing  speech  I — ^Amazing  man  I " 
I  therefore  mast  again  repeat 
That  here  our  triumph  is  complete^ 

You'll  see,  indeed,  that  Durham  tried 
Once  mote  <"  our  dull  delay  to  chide," 
And  made— I  scarce  can  tdl  you  Aomh- 
Something  approaching  to— a  row. 
This  waa  unlucky;  and  it  shows 
More  than  we  wanted  to  disdose; 
Bet  thou^  it  scarce  can  now  be  hush'd. 
Yet  DttriMB  may  at  least  be  evush'df— 
And  if  this  haa  not  sealed  his  doom. 
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P.S.  You'll  also  see  from  T/i4s  Report 
That  I  have  not  forgot  The  Court. 
Since  that  unfortunate  aflfair. 
You  know  I've  been  a  stranger  there- 
Yet  we  ought  never  to  despair. 
The  proverb  tells  us,  "  Spread  It  thicks 
And  some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick." 

I  wrote  The  K from  Aberdeen, 

And  sent  more  tartan  for  The  Q , 

But  the  result  is  not  yet  seen. 
If  it  again  should  be  sent  back^ 
Of  course  I  alter  my  attack — 
With  compliment  once  more  dispense. 
And  try  a  little  insolence. 
After  last  night  we're  sure  to  standi 
Why  then  not  take  a  higher  hand  ? 
Edinburgh f  Tuesday  Morning, 
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The  return  of  Monsieur  de  Talley- 
rand to  France,  has  created  in  all  po- 
litical circles  there— and  what  cir- 
cles are  not  political? — much  the 
same  kind  of  sensation  as  the  known 
presence  of  an  incorporeal  spirit 
would  among  a  coxigregation  of  blind 
bodied  mortals.  Such  a  subtle  and 
unaccountable  intelligence  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  that  from  the  King  on 
his  throne  to  the  mere  newspaper 
speculator,  all  experience  a  boding 
flutter  of  apprehension  at  his  very 
presence.  He  is  considered  as  a  sort 
of  political  maj^ician,  who  holds  in 
his  hands  the  fate  of  Kings  and  Ca- 
binets. Louis  Philippe  is  supposed 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  as 
that  of  astrologers  was  acknow- 
ledged by  monarchs  of  old.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  kind  of  superstition  at- 
tached to  his  name,  and  the  mingled 
dread,  respect,  and  abhorrence 
which  it  inspires  in  France,  is  well 
depicted  in  a  little  production  which 
Madame  Sand,  better  known  by 
her  former  name,  Madame  Dude- 
vant,  has  lately  given  to  the  world. 
We  shall,  therefore,  in  the  present 
artifle,  borrow  largely  from  this 
little  production.  Its  authoress  is 
well  known  in  France  as  having 
written  several  very  pleasing  and 
successful  romances,  and  as  having, 
we  are  told,  been  formerly  enthusi- 
aatically,  and  perhaps  platonically. 
In  love  with  Lord  Byron.  The  paper 
to  which  we  now  allude,  is  written 
in  a  strain  oF  thouirhtful  and  sensi. 


tive  morality,  which  pleases  us 
much,  and  the  opening  of  the  dia- 
logue, in  which  it  consists,  puts  one 
in  mind,  if  changed  times  will  admit 
of  the  comparison,  of  the  two  shep- 
herds in  Virgil  musing  and  moral- 
izingon  the  manners  of  the  great 
city  Rome.  With  respect,  however, 
to  the  vials  of  burning  wrath,  which 
the  fair  lady  has  thought  proper  to 
pour  on  the  head  of  the  hoary  di- 
plomatist, that,  we  confess,  is  not 
quite  in  the  same  spirit.  Yet  will 
we  undertake  to  justify  it  also; 
Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  has  shroud- 
ed his  real  character — if  a  different 
one  he  hare  from  that  which  is  usu- 
ally attributed  to  him— so  carefuUj 
in  silence  and  in  mystery,  his  ways 
have  been  so  subterranean— his 
tread  so  stealthy  and  noiseless — his 
agency  so  potent,  and  his  means  so 
invisible ;  if  we  have  seen  his  hand, 
we  have  seen  nothing  but  his  hand ; 
that  what  appears  of  his  character  is, 
to  say  the  best  of  it,  enigmatical, 
and  forms  a  back  ground  from  which 
only  the  darkest  portrait  can  fitting- 
ly stand  out  Acts  which  shun  the 
light,  we  very  fairly  conclude  be- 
long to  darkness ;  and  so  we  leave 
intrigues,  great  and  little,  without 
pity,  to  their  fate— to  all  the  exag- 
gerations which  fancy  may  add  to 
their  real  baseness.  We,  however, 
have  formed  a  somewhat  different 
appreciation  of  Monsieur  de  Tal- 
leyrand's character  from  Madame 
Sftnd.  T(i  iiR  thprA  annAnrn  in  It  no- 
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thing  mysterioiu  or  unaccountable. 
Brought  up  to  a  calline   in  which 
forms  are  OMentials,  and  in  which  the 
art  of  impoeing  stands  in  the  place 
of  truth,  thence  plunged  into  a  revo- 
lution which  professed  to  tear  away 
all  imposition  and  disguises,  and  to 
bring  naked  realities  alone  into  action 
— and  finding  this  also  illusion,  it  is 
uo  matter  ofwonder  that  he  should 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
what  men  call  truth  and  virtue  are 
mere  phantoms,  and  exist  not,  that 
I  ife  is  a  great  game,  and  that  the  best 
player  is  the  hest  man.      Thinking 
thuB  of  him,  we  think  Monsieur  de 
Talleyrand  holds  a  high  place  only 
in  a  very  second-rate  order  of  mind. 
He  has  sagacity  enough  not  to  be 
deceived  by  the  sanguine  credulity 
and  generous  hopes  which  delude 
others.    He  sees  through  these,  and 
sees  them  to  be  vain.    And  this  ex- 
emption from  the  influences  which 
move  the  multitude,  gives  him  his 
superiority  over  them.    His  impas* 
sability  is  the  secret  source  of  his 
clear-sightedness  and  his  power.  But 
he  Ins  nor  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
».howB  and  ulusions  of  good,   the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  that 
ever  made  men  act  like  madmen  or 
idiots,  could  not  exist  if  they  had  not 
their  deep  sources  in  truths  which 
agitate  before  they  are  apprehended. 
These  are  the  indicators  of  truth's 
whereabouts,  and  vibrate,  like  the  di- 
viner's rod,  over  the  spot  where  secret 
treasure  lies  buried.    Thus  the  aln 
■aidities  and  horrors  of  superstition 
proved  the  existence    of  relidous 
verity,  and  preceded  its  manifesta- 
tion.    To  be  arrested,  however,  by 
■ach  a  consideration  as  this,  supposes 
in  the  mind  an  abstract  love  of  truth ; 
and  this  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  has 
not.  He  sees  only,  and  that  with  the 
acoteat  perspicacity,  that  which  is 
palpable  and  above  ground,  and  de- 
nies the  rest.    But  denies  it  with  so 
perfect  a  faith,  that  he  has  become 
of  old  a  pririleged  1>eing,  out  of 
the  influence  of  delusion,  and  also 
out  of  the  sphere  of  truUi,  dupinflp 
others,  yet  still  more  deeply  dupea 
hiflMelf,  by  denying  the  ultimate  aim 
and  tendency  of  those  very  delusions 
which  enable  him  to  dupe  them. 
Such  characters  as  his  are  the  natural 
product  of  a  revolution,  which  put 
all    crude,   but  in  a  metaphysical 
\  true,  ideas,  rudely  to  a  violent 
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test.  The  experiment  failing,  men 
inevitably  fell  into  unbelief,  and  be- 
came cold,  selfish,  disenchanted 
beings,  regarding  nothing  as  impor- 
tant but  their  own  personal  interests, 
because  believing  in  nothing  but 
material  existence.  Of  all  the  effects 
of  revolution  accomplished,  this 
perhaps  is  the  worst— that  it  blasts 
hope,  and  meets  every  moral'  and 
spiritual  truth  with  constant  nega- 
tion. Out  of  it  arises  the  denying 
fiend,  "  der  geist  der  sttts  vemeint. 
It  makes  Talleyrands  of  every  grade 
of  intellect,  and  calls  forth  such  in- 
dignant invectives  as  follow  from 
outraged  believers  in  virtue. 

"  Wherefore  then  do  we  live," 
exclaimed  he,  seating  himself,  with 
a  sudden  movement,  on  the  stone 
bench  in  front  of  the  chateau.  ''What 
profit  is  thei'e  in  our  lives?  What 
noble  use  do  we  make  of  our  facul- 
ties ?  What  then  is  virtue  ?  Is  it  a 
stagnant  marsh,  or  an  impetuous 
river;  the  buried  diamond,  or  the 
bursting  lava, shrouding  its  brilliancy 
from  the  light,  or  shedding  intolerfr- 
ble  splendours  over  the  world." 

*<  In  none  of  these  things  is  virtue 
imaged,"  replied  I.  *'  I  would  rather 
liken  it  to  the  little  rivulet  proceed- 
ing from  the  peaceful  grotto,  giving 
moisture  to  verdant  meadows,   to 

SUmts  which  embalm  the  air,  and  to 
owers  which  enamel  the  earth. 
Virtue,  mind  you,  is  not  genius,  it  is 
goodness.  You  who  are  so  ambitious, 
look  at  that  palace,  thhik  of  him  who 
inhabits  it,  and  teU  me,  are  you  not 
reconciled  to  your  lot  ?  " 

*'  Hideous  consohition  I "  respond- 
ed my  friend. 

**  Patience,  patience,"  I  resumed, 
*'  do  not  believe  it  is  apathy  which 
makes  me  counsel  contentment. 
When  one  can  prevent  crime,  it  is 
mean  and  cowardly  to  wash  one's 
hands  like  Pilate.  But  tell  me,  how 
many  Messiahs  are  there  bom  every 
century  ?  Are  you  not  alarmed  and 
indignant  at  the  number  of  redeem* 
ers  and  legislators  who  pretend  to 
the  throne  of  the  moral  world  ?  In- 
stead of  seeking  a  guide,  and  listen- 
ing thirstily  to  me  mspired  word,  the 
whole  human  race  seems  rushing  to 
the  pulpit  and  the  rostrum.  All 
would  be  instructors ;  all  know  bet- 
ter, speak  better,  reason  better,  than 
those  who  have  preceded  them.  Yet 
all  this  confused  murmur  over  our 
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heads  and  around  us,  is  nothing  hut 
the  echo  of  vain  words  and  sonorous 
deelaralions,  in  wiuch  the  heart  and 
intelligence  seek  fai  vain  for  any  raf 
of  wanndi  or  light  All  the  elements 
of  force  and  actiTity  nre  abroad,  and 
la  disarray,  and  are  only  stopped  and 
paralysed  in  their  career  hy  their 
mutual  shock.  How  many  calami- 
ties go  to  procure  one  benefit  1  The 
promised  regeneration  is  seen  only 
through  a  vi&i  of  crime,  and  the  in- 
struments by  which  it  is  to  be  work- 
ed out  are  men  who  lose  all  their 
personal  virtue  in  the  task.  Let  us 
not  adventure  our  little  stock  of  vir- 
tue on  that  raging  sea,  fai  which  so 
many  cooscienceB  have  perished,  so 
many  principles  have  made  ship- 
wredc.  Are  you  not  seized  with  an 
invincible  disgust^  a  secret  horror, 
for  active  life,  in  front  of  that  cha- 
teau, where  so  many  unclean  pro- 
jects, so  many  compart  soounm^U 
isms,  brood  and  germinate  in  the 
sIleDoe  of  the  night  ?  Know  you  not 
that  the  man  resides  there,  who,  for 
sixty  years,  has  been  playing  with 
nations  and  crowns  as  at  a  ffame  of 
diees  ?  Who  knows  but  toat  this 
man,  the  first  time  he  sat  before  a 
table  in  the  public  service,  had  an 
honest  resolution  in  his  head,  and  a 
noble  sentiment  hi  his  heart  ?  " 

"Never,"  cried  my  friend;  "pro- 
fane not  integrity  by  such  a  thought 
That  lip,  like  a  cat's  drawn  up,  and 
clinging  to  the  ffums,  that  other  lip, 
Itice  a  satjrr's,  large  and  falling ;  a 
mixture  of  dissimulation  and  lasci- 
viousness;  those  soft  and  well- 
rounded  lineaments,  marking  sup- 
pleness of  character;  that  danger- 
ous fold  on  a  prominent  forehead, 
that  arrogant  nose,  with  that  reptile 
look;  so  many  contrasts  on  a  hu« 
man  physiognomy,  reveal  a  man 
bom  tor  great  vice  and  little  actions. 
Never  has  the  heart  of  this  man  felt 
fte  warmth  of  a  generous  emotion ; 
never  has  a  frank  idea  traversed  his 
laborious  head ;  that  man  is  an  ex- 
ception in  nature,  a  monstrosity  so 
nwB,  that  the  human  race,  even  in 
despising  1dm,  has  contemplated  him 
witn  a  stujrid  admiration.  I  will 
defy  you  to  abase  yourself  even  to 
the  most  extraordinary  of  his  ta- 
lents!" 

Here  my  friend  stopped  with  an 
afr  ironically  jovous,  and  after  a 
few  moments'  silence  resumed:— 


"  When  I  think  of  4e  diou^its  whldi 
have  engaged  us  in  this  place,  alnioat 
under  the  windows  of  the  greateet 
impostor  in  the  universe,  we,  poor 
children  of  solitnde.  all  of  u4ose 
dreams,  all  of  whose  caras^  an  feo 
spread  virtuous  sentiments  and  woakm 
them  contagious,  I  feel  an  incli- 
nation to  lai^;h  at  oursidvea.  Hero 
we  are  almost  weepiag  for  tcmdcr 
ness  over  the  human  raee^  which 
knows  us  not,  and  if  it  did,  would  re- 
pulse us  with  contumely,  should  w« 
attempt  to  preach  toitour  doctrinea; 
whilst  it  bows  down  and  prostntes 
itself  under  the  intellectual  poww 
of  those  who  detest  and  despise  it. 
Contemplate  a  moment  the  pale  iaA- 
movable  face  of  this  old  palace! 
Listen  and  look ;  all  is  somore  and 
silent  It  seems  as  if  we  were  in  a 
burying-gronnd.  Yet  fif^  persons 
at  least  inhabit  that  wing.  Thero 
are  but  some  few  of  its  windows 
barely  lighted.  Not  the  aUghteet 
noise  betrays  tiie  whereabouts  of 
the  master,  his  society  or  his  suite. 
What  order,  what  respect,  what 
gloom  presides  over  his  littie  em- 
pire. The  doors  open  and  abut 
without  noise.  The  valets  come  and 

S\  without  awakening  an  echo  by 
eir  tread  under  these  mysterioua 
arches.  Their  service  seems  to  he 
done  by  enchantment  Look  at  that 
window,  a  littie  better  lighted  than 
the  others,  through  which  you  may 
see  the  uncertain  spectre  of  a  white 
statue ;  that  is  the  dining-room.  There 
are  assembled,  sp<Mrtsmen,  artistic 
brilliant  women,  men  of  fashion,  mid 
all  whidi  France  possesses  the  moot 
exquisite  in  elegance  and  grace. 
But  do  you  hear  from  this  assembly 
a  song,  a  laugh,  or  the  raised  eound 
of  a  single  voice,  attesting  the  pre- 
sence ofman?  I  would  wager  even 
that  they  avoid  each  othePs  looks 
lest  a  thought  should  circulate  under 
ceilings  which  canopy  silence,  mys- 
tery, and  secret  droML  Not  a  vuet 
dares  sneeze,  not  a  dog  dares  to  bark 
in  this  place.  Does  it  not  seem  to 
you  that  the  air  around  their  Moorlah 
towers  is  more  sonorous  than  in  any 
other  spot  of  the  earth?  But  baric! 
I  think  I  hear  the  roll  of  a  cairlMO 
over  the  fine  sand  of  the  court  it 
is  the  master  returning.  Eleven 
o'clock  has  just  struck.  Itisimpoo- 
sible  to  conceive  a  life  more  regular, 
a  diet  more  strictiy  observed,  an  es- 
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B  mnridoittlj  distributed 
of  thb  octogenarian  fox. 
Go  and  aik  him  if  he  believee  him- 
self so  necessary  to  the  conserva- 
tioa  of  the  haman  race,  that  he  so 
aozioaAly  watches  over  his  own. 
Go  and  lell  him  that  twenty  times 
»^laf  jott  are  on  the  veige  of  des- 
pair, from  the  fear  of  renuining  un- 
pMftfitable  to  year  fellow- creatures, 
and  tbat  you  are  alarmed,  and  care- 
stricken  at  the  idea  of  living  without 
Tirtneb  md  you  will  see  him  smile 
like  a  prostitute  to  whom  a  pious 
Ttrgin  might  confess  the  languidness 
of  her  jpmer,  or  her  distraction 
dnri^  the  divine  service.    Ask  by 
what  oooopatlons,  by  what  ffood  ac- 
tions»  his  day  is  filled  up.    His  peo- 
l^e  will  tefi  you  tiiat  he  rises  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  gives  four  hours 
to  hie  toilet,  hi  the  vam  attempt  to 
impart  some  appearance  of  life  to 
bis  marble  face,  which  dissimula- 
tion baa  petrified  even  more  than 
age.    At  three  o'clock  you  will  be 
told  be  takes  the  air  in  his  car- 

a^  attended  by  his  physician, 
ving  up  and  down  the  solitary 
alleya  of  his  immense  park.  At 
hY%  o'dock  the  most  scientific  and 
aueenlent  dinner  which  can  be  pre- 
pared in  Etance,  is  served  up  to  him. 
Hia  oook,  is^  in  his  own  sphere,  a 
personage  as  rare,  as  profound,  imd 
as  ssuch  admired  as  himself.  After 
this  repast,  of  which  everv  course  is 
announced  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
the  prince  gives  a  few  minutes  to 
bis  nmilyai^hiBlittie  court  £very 
egqultite  word,  emanating  in  pi^ 
from  his  lips,  has  the  effect  of  bend- 
ing the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed double.  A  canonised  saint 
would  not  in^ire  more  veneration  in 
aooflununltyof  c/evoif.  As  the  night 
fiUk  the  prince  again  enters  his  car- 
riage with  his  ph vsician,  for  a  second 
promenade.  He  has  just  now  return* 
ed;  you  see  the  Ikht  just  appearing 
at  his  window  in  tnat  retired  apart- 
ment which  is  guarded  by  his  lack- 
ey, in  his  abeenee,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  mystery  as  solemn  as  it  is  ri- 
diculoua.  He  will  now  be  deeplv  at 
work  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  workl^Oh,  moon,  rise  not  yet, 
hide  tiiy  timid  zmt  behmd  tiie  bbick 
heriaon  of  the  u>rest;*»river,  sus- 
pend thv  course^  slow  and  feeble  as 
u  is;— 4eaveSk  tremble  not  on  the 
foreheads  of  Uie  trees ;— 'all  nature. 


be  mute  and  motionless,  like  the 
stone  of  a  sepulchre— for  the  eenius 
of  man  awakes — ^tiie  most  skirnil  and 
important  of  the  princes  of  the  earth 
is  about  to  bend  over  a  table,  and  by 
the  light  of  his  lamp,  in  the  depth  of 
his  cabinet,  like  Jupiter  from  the 
heighth  of  Olympus,  to  move  the 
world  by  the  contraction  of  his 
brows  I 

"  But  what,  then,  has  this  aatmiish- 
ing  man  produced  by  sixty  years  of 
assiduous  vigils  and  unremitting  la- 
bours? Wlmt  has  brought  the  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  powers  of  the 
earth  into  his  cabinet?  What  im- 
portant services  have  all  the  sove- 
reigns who  have  possessed  and  lost 
the  crown  of  France,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, received  from  him  ?  Wliere- 
fbre  that  unaccountable  terror  on 
which  he  walks,  as  on  a  soft  carpet, 
through  an  host  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  ?  What  revolutions  has  he 
effected  or  paralysed?  What  san- 
guinary wars,  what  public  calamitieii, 
what  scandalous  exactions,  has  he 
hindered  ?  How  has  he  been  so  ne- 
cessary, this  voluptuous  hypocrite, 
to  all  our  kinffs,  from  the  haughty 
conqueror  to  tiie  biffoted  dioot  that 
they  have  imposed  upon  us  the 
shame  and  the  dis^ace  of  his  eleva- 
tion. Napoleon,  m  his  contempt, 
branded  him  with  a  soldier's  meta- 
phor, full  of  energetic  cynicism ;  and 
Charles  X*,  in  his  days  of  ortiiodoxy, 
said— in  a  whisper  be  it  understood 
— '  a^ier  aU^heisa  married  priest  I* 
But  has  he  stayed  them  in  their  ter- 
rible falls,  these  masters  whom  he 
has  alternately  flattered  and  betray- 
ed? Where  are  his  benefits?  Where 
are  his  works?  No  one  knows.. 
No  one  can,  will,  or  dare,  declare 
what  tides  this  inevitable  statesman 
possesses  to  power  and  to  glory  s 
his  most  brilliant  actions  are  enve- 
loped in  impenetrable  clouds.  His 
ffenius  exists  mily  in  silence  and 
unposture.  What  shameful  turpi- 
tuoe  does  the  diplomatic  mantie 
cover  I" 

**  And  what  do  you  say,"  cried  I, 
■^  to  the  imbecility  of  the  nation 
which  suffers  this  infiEuny,  and  allows 
its  name,  its  honour,  and  its  blood, 
to  be  u>posed  to  shameful  contracts, 
which  It  is  completely  ignorant  of? 
Do  you  still  desire  to  act  a  part  of 
the  political  tiieatre?" 

"The  more  my  fellow-men  are 
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abased,*'  replied  my  friend,  <*the 
greater  desire  I  feel  to  exalt  them. 
1  am  not  discouraged.  But  let  me 
indulge  in  my  indignation  against 
this  unpenetrable  man,  who  has 
moved  us  all  about  at  his  will,  like 
pawns  upon  his  chess-board,  and 
would  not  devote  the  great  power 
he  has  possessed  to  our  advance- 
ment. Let  me  curse  this  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  who  has  had  pos- 
session of  the  world,  only  to  heap 
up  a  fortune,  satisfy  his  vices,  and 
impose  upon  his  despoiled  dupes 
the  debasiog  esteem  of  his  iniquitous 
talents.  The  benefactors  of  huma- 
nity die  in  exile  or  on  the  cross, 
but  thou,  old  vulture,  bald,  and 
gorged,  will  die  in  thy  nest  slowly 
and  unwillingly;  and  as  death  crowns 
all  men  of  celebrity  with  a  mild  for- 
giving halo,  thy  vices  and  basenesses 
will  be  quickly  forgotten,  and  thy 
talents  and  seductions  alone  remem* 
bered.  Oh  man  of  impostures  and 
spells,  scourge  of  mankind,  whom 
the  ruler  of  the  universe  kicked  into 
the  world  like  a  limping  Vulcan, 
there  to  forge  incessantly  unknown 
arms  at  the  bottom  of  inaccessible 
caverns,  thou  wilt  have  nothing  to 
say  at  the  great  day  of  judgment. 
Thou  wilt  not  even  be  interrogated. 
The  Creator  who  has  refused  thee  a- 
soul,  will  never  demand  an  account 
of  thy  sentiments  and  passions." 

**  But  see  I  a  window  is  opening. 
It  is  the  Prince's." 

"  How  I "  said  my  friend,  lowering 
his  voice,  "do  corpses  feel  too  warm  i 
Do  marbles  need  to  respire  the  even- 
ing air  ?  What  are  those  two  white 
heads  which  advance  as  if  to  regard 
the  moon  ?  It  is  the  Prince  ana  his 
—how  shall  I  call  him  ?  for  I  will 
not  profane  the  name  oijfriend^  on 
which  Monsieur  de  M.  prides  him- 
self before  servants  and  subalterns. 
Besides,  it  is  a  title  which  he  would 
not  permit  himself  to  assume  in  the 
presence  of  his  master;  for  he  would 
sneer  at  all  expressions  which  repre- 
sent sentiments.  To  make  use,  then, 
of  a  term  of  their  calling,  I  will  de- 
nominate M.  de  M.  an  attachi  of  the 
Prince,  although  his  functions  con- 
sist merely  in  admiring  and  writing 
down  in  an  album  all  the  hon  mots 
which  for  forty  years  have  issued 
from  that  incomparable  mouth.  I 
will  give  you  one  as  an  example* 


<  Distrust  always  a  first  impulse,  and 
never  yield  to  it,  for  it  is  almost  al- 
ways good,*  But  listen  to  that  ee- 
pulchral  note :  which,  then,  of  the 
two  philosophers  has  spoken  ?  But, 
no ;  I  am  wrong ;  it  is  Uie  cry  of  the 
screech-owl  flying  from  the  forest. 
Good  I  *  Scream  louder,  bird  of  ill 
omen,  proclaimer  of  funerals.' .  •  • 
Ah,  Monseigneur,  there  is  a  voice 
which  you  cannot  frighten  back  into 
the  throat  of  the  insulter.  Do  you 
hear  that  brutal  burden  of  church- 
yards, which  respects  nothing,  and 
which  dares  to  tell  such  a  man  as 
you  that  all  men  die,  without  adding 
the  almost  of  the  court  preacher  ?  " 
"  Your  indignation  is  bitter,"  said 
I,  '*  and  your  anger  cruel.  If  this  man 
could  hear  us^  this  is  the  way  in 
which  I  would  address  him — '  May 
God  prolong  your  days,  unfortunate 
old  man !  Meteor,  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  eternal  night!  Light 
which  fate  has  launched  over  the 
world,  not  to  conduct  men  to  good, 
but  to  lead  them  astray  in  an  end- 
less labyrinth  of  intrigue  and  ambi- 
tion I  In  impenetrable  designs^ 
heaven  refused  you  that  myaterioua 
ray  which  men  call  the  soul :  that 
pale  but  pure  reflection  of  the'Divin* 
ity,  that  lightning  which  brightens 
at  times  before  our  eyes,  and  gives 
us  intimations  of  immortal  hopes; 
that  soft  and  penetrating  warmth 
which  re-animates  from  time  to  time 
our  flagging  spirits ;  that  vague  and 
sublime  love,  that  holy  emoUon^ 
which  melts  us  with  delicious  tears; 
that  religious  terror  which  makes  us 
hate  evil  with  all  the  energies  of  our 
nature.  Being,  without  a  name, 
thou  wert  furnished  with  an  im«> 
mense  brain,  and  with  senses  greedy 
and  delicate ;  the  absence  of  some- 
thing unknown  and  divine,  which 
makes  us  men,  made  thee  greater 
than  the  first  among  us,  and  more 
little  than  the  lowest  of  us  all.  In- 
firm, thou  hast  trampled  upon  men 
healthy  and  robust;  the  most  vigoiv 
ous  virtue,  the  strongest  organizauon, 
were  before  thee  only  as  a  fragile 
reed;  thou  hast  domineered  over 
beings  more  noble  than  thyself;  that 
which  failed  thee  of  their  grandeur 
made  thine  own,  and  thou  art  now 
upon  the  border  of  a  tomb,  which 
will  be  hollow  and  cold  as  thy 
petrified  heart.    Beyond  this  gap- 
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ing  sepuldire  tliere  is  nothiDg  for 
thee,  not  the  hope,  nor  perhaps  the 
desire,  of  another  life. 

"Unhappy  old  man  I  the  horror  of 
the  last  moment  will  be  such  tliat  it 
may  perhaps  expiate  some  of  the 
misdeeds  thou  hast  committed. 
Thine  approach  was  fatal,  thy  loolc 
fascinated,  it  is  said,  liice  that  of  the 
Tiper.  Thy  breath  was  lilce  the 
breese  of  an  April  morniDg,  which 
withers  buds  and  flowers,  and  scat- 
ters them  at  the  feet  of  the  attristed 
trees.  Thy  words  beshamed  hope 
and  innocence  from  the  foreheads  of 
the  men  who  approached  thee.  How 
many  spring  promises  hast  thou 
blasted;  how  many  holy  confidences 
and  lovely  chimeras  hast  tliou  trodden 
under  foot  ?  How  many  honest  men 
hast  thou  depraved?  How  many 
consciences  vitiated  or  destroyed? 
Well  then!  If  the  enjoyments  of 
thine  old  age  are  confined  to  the  sa- 
tisfacUons  of  vanity,  or  to  the  rarest 
enjoyments  of  a  palled  epicurism, 
cat»  eat,  old  man,  and  respire  the  in- 
cense of  flattery  with  the  odour  of 
thy  repasts  I  Who  can  envy  thee  thy 
lot»  or  wish  thee  a  worse?  For  our 
perls,  we  pity  thee  as  much  for  hav- 
rag  lived  as  for  having  to  die;  and 
we  pray  that  on  thy  bed  of  death,  Uie 
adieus  of  thy  family,  or  the  tears  of 
some  faithful  servant,  awaken  not,  at 
the  last  moment,  a  movement  of  sen- 
sibility, and  that  no  spark  of  affection, 
tail  then  unfelt,  be  struck  from  that 
stone  which  has  served  thee  for  an 
heart.  We  pray  that  thine  eye  moist- 
en not^  nor  thy  pulse  beat  auick,  that 
love,  hope,  regret,  or  griei,  may  not 
impart  a  first  and  last  flutter  to  thy 
frame,  and  that  thou  mayst  be  con<- 
signed  to  the  humid  bowels  of  the 
earth,  without  having  felt  on  its  sur- 
face Uie  warmth  of  sensibility,  or  the 
inspiration  of  life.  May  not  despair 
show  its  dreadful  form  at  the  dying 
couch ;  may  not  thy  last  words  re- 
proach the  God  in  whom  thou  be- 
lievestnot!*' 

We  shall  neither  attempt  to  cen- 
sure, nor  justify,  more  than  we  have 
already  done,  the  above  rather  bitter 
ittvecUves  against  one  who  is  cer- 
tainly perfectl V  insensible  to  them ' 
bimselr.  We  have  cited  the  pass- 
age s  chiefly  because  they  sive  a 
faithful,  though  satirical  descnption, 
of  the  person  and  some  of  the  do- 
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mestic  habits  of  Monsieur  de  Talley* 
rand,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  inte- 
resting to  our  readers.  From  the 
same  motive,  we  inform  them,  that 
one  of  the  peculiariUes  of  this 
mighty  potenate  of  diplomacy  is  the 
immense  quantity  of  spectacles  he 
uses.  There  is  always  about  from 
seventy  to  eiehty  pair  lying  about 
his  room,  so  that  he  may  always  put 
his  hand  upon  them,  without  having 
to  incommode  his  unwieldy  person 
by  referring  to  his  pocket.  Report 
does  not  say  whether  these  supple- 
mentary organs  of  sight  are  adapted 
severalljr  to  the  particular  persons 
and  subjects  he  may  have  to  look 
into,  but  forming  the  entourage  of 
such  a  being,  they  look  rather  like 
familiar  spirits  to  assist  the  mental 
vision,  than  common  glasses  to  aid 
the  outward  optics;  and  when  they 
bestride  his  puzzling  features,  fasci« 
nating  and  revolting,— jacobinism, 
priestcraft,  and  Voltairian  refine- 
ment, and  malice  combined, — ^they 
certainly  do  give  a  most  baffling  cast 
to  his  countenance,  which  seems  to 
be  shrouding  its  own  expression 
whilst  reading  intently  the  secret 
thoughts  of  o&ers.  Since  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  some  puneent  sayings  have 
been  recorded  of  him.  It  was  re«« 
collected  of  Bassano,  whilst  he  was 
three  days  minister,  that  when  he 
was  secretary  to  Napoleon,  Talley- 
rand had  said  of  him,  on  hearing  that 
the  Emperor  had  lost  all  his  bag- 
gage, "  Akis,poor  Marei!  he  is  gone 
t/ien  at  lastJ*  This  saying  revealed 
to  the  French  people,  both  the  inca- 
pacity of  Bassano,  and  the  kind  of 
passive  executor  of  his  will  which  it 
suited  Louis  Philippe  to  appoint  aa 
his  minister.  Of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington he  has  lately  said,  what  has 
already  been  mentioned,  but  what 
will  bear  repetition  from  its  justness^ 
"  That  of  capable  men  he  was  the 
most  capable,*'  We  will  not  say  what 
he  has  said  of  the  Whigs ; — certainly, 
they  have  been  as  tersely,  though 
not  quite  so  flatteringly,  appre- 
ciated. Of  Lord  Palmerston,  espe- 
cially, he  has  spoken  with  such  caus- 
tic scorn,  that  we  verily  believe,  if 
we  should  record  any  of  his  sentp.n- 
tious  sneers,  they  would  burn  a 
hole  in  the  pocket  (where  his  heart 
is)  of  that  ex-"  valet  de  place.*' 
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BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  CHAPTERS  ON  CHURCHYARDS. 

"  LeaTet  hare  their  time  to  fall. 

And  Sowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath 
And  stars  to  set  i  but  all — 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own«  Oh  Death  I** 

MisHaiuict. 


Four  yetrs  ago,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  winter  of  my  sojourn  in 
Italy,  I  became  acquainted  at  Naples 
with  an  English  family,  consisting 
of  three  persons,  an  elderly  widow 
lady,  and  her  orphan  nephew  and 
niece— the  children  of  an  only  sister, 
bequeathed  on  the  death  of  their 
parents,  while  still  infants,  to  their 
aunt's  guardianship. 

Mrs  Arden's  childless  widowhood 
had  been  fondly  deroted  to  the  trust 
so  sacredly  confided,  and  the  or* 
phans  committed  to  her  care  became 
to  her  as  her  own  children,  and  re- 
paid her  maternal  tenderness  with 
the  fulness  of  filial  love,  and  the  pro- 
mise in  miud  and  person  of  a  beau- 
tiful maturity.  Lovely  and  alike 
they  were  in  mind  and  person  those 
youthful  creatures,  when  I  first  saw 
them,  a  few  weeks  afier  their  arrival 
at  Naples;  and,  but  for  my  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  that  had  brought 
them  thither,  little  should  I  have 
suspected  any  fatal  indications  in 
the  transparent  complexion,  and 
bright  bloom  of  the  sister's  cheek, 
and  in  the  liquid  lustre  of  her  soft 
blue  eye.  But  so  it  was.  The  seal 
of  death  was  there ;  and  although  on 
the  first  symptoms  of  disease  Mrs 
Arden  had  hurried  with  her  darlme 
to  a  softer  climate,  little  hope  had 
been  held  out  to  her  that  the  change 
would  lead  to  permanent  recovery, 
for  the  seeds  of  the  insidious  malady 
had  been  a  part  of  the  orphans'  in- 
heritance derived  to  them  from  both 
parents,  who  had  fallen  its  victims 
within  two  years  of  each  other.  The 
children  had  also  inherited  the  mark- 
ed and  peculiar  character  of  beauty 
which  had  distinguished  their  de« 
ceased  mother^that  fearful  beauty 
— so  touching!  so  unearthly  I  and 
yet,  like  roses  on  a  sepulchre,  mask- 
ing decay  and  death.  With  what  un- 
speakable tenderness — what  unre- 
mitting  care,   had   their  maternal 


guardian  watched  over  the  infancy 
and  childhood  of  those  two  beautiful 
creatures,  so  endeared  tenfold  by 
their  orphan  state,  and  by  the  circum- 
stances which  made  their  hold  on  life 
so  far  more  precarious  than  is  even 
the  common  tenure  of  mortality. 

"  They  were  such  little  angele  T* 
she  once  said  to  me,  when  speaking 
of  their  bygone  years—"  when  they 
knelt  before  me,  side  by  side,  with 
their  little  hands  joined  together, 
and  their  sweet  eyes  lifted  up  so 
reverently,  and  both  young  yoicea 
mingling  into  one  silver  sound,  aa 
they  said  their  evening  prayer  I  Ob» 
I  have  looked  at  them  till  my  eyes 
were  dim  with  tears,  and  I  felt  as  if 
I  must  resign  them— as  if  they  bad 
but  to  spread  their  wings,  and  finish 
in  Heaven  the  last  straina  of  their 
concluding  hymn!" 

Poor  Mrs  Arden  1  It  was  thus  she 
poured  out  to  me  the  fulness  of  her 
heart  but  a  few  evenings  before  the 
partial  fulfilment  of  that  sad  and  ten- 
der foreboding  in  the  death  of  her 
sweet  niece.  Unavailing  was  the 
balmy  breath  of  the  sweet  south- 
unavailing  the  physician's  skill,  and 
the  solicitude  of  devoted  affection  I 
The  youngest  of  the  orphan  pair— 
the  fair  Ann  Rosa— died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  land  of  the  stranfer  ; 
and  when  i  looked  at  the  young  Her* 
bert,  in  his  deep  mourning  for  her 
to  whom  his  heart  had  clung  with 
more  than  a  brother's  love^  with 
whose  life  his  life  had  been  bouBd 
up  by  such  ties  as  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  their  orphan  state 
could  only  have  entwined — when  I 
gazed  on  the  youthful  mourner's  tall 
and  slender  form— the  feminme  de- 
licacy of  his  complexion— the  vary« 
ing  coldur  of  his  cheek — and  the 
sickly  whiteness  of  his  long  thin  fin- 

fers»  so  strongly  contrasted  by  the 
lack  sleeve,  my  heart  was  wrung 
by  a  painful  eonvietioa  thai  on  him 
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iko  the  Death  Angel  had  set  the 
awful  seal— that  he  too  was  doomed 
to  pasa  away  in  the  first  flower  of 
his  youth,  and  to  be  laid  in  his  8i»- 
ter*s  gnve,  before  the  younff  cyp- 
resses thst  he  had  planted  with  his 
own  handy  round  the  marble  urn  on 
which  her  name  was  inscribed* 
should  spread  their  tender  fibres  in 
the  consecrated  mouidyand  put  forth 
their  earliest  shoots. 

I  was  mistaken,  however.  The 
young  man's  days  were  not  so  nearly 
numbered.  Life  was  strong  within 
him,  and  disease  had  made  as  yet 
no  serious  progress  in  a  constitution, 
the  delicate  organisation  of  which 
had  but  evinced  its  sympathy  with 
the  acute  sensibilitiea  of  a  moral 
frame  of  still  finer  workmanship. 
Herbert  Ross  felt  and  believed,  when 
he  laid  his  only  sister  in  that  un- 
timely grave,  that  his  young  life, 
henceforth  companionless  aiMl  joy- 
leoSfe  was  a  boon,  the  continuance  of 
which  was  little  to  be  desired  at  the 
hands  of  that  mysterious  Providence, 
whose  decree  had  then  apparently 
gone  forth  against  himself,  the  lonely 
one  and  last  of  hie  doomed  race. 
But  the  grief  of  youth,  peiffaant»  and 
passionate,  and  bitter  as  it  is,  eats 
not  into  the  heart  like  the  sorrows  of 
later  life,  and  the  yet  unbroken  spirit 
will  stnmle  into  light  and  gladness, 
in  spite  otthe  remorseful  tenderness, 
which  deems  it  even  sinful  to  take 
coaafort.  And  life,  prolonged  life, 
waa  still  a  predous  boon  to  Herbert 
Ross,  for  the  youth's  mind  was  fuU 
of  ardent  and  as|Hring  day-dreams — 
the  sunny  briahtness  of  which  had 
been  overshaoowed  for  a  time  only 
by  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
him.  Not  towards  worldly  honours, 
or  worldly  wealth,  or  any  of  the  vain 
glories  of  this  world  were  directed 
the  aspirations  of  that  young  fervent 
mind— not  more  deeply  imbued  with 
aenaibUity,  than  with  the  religious 
feelln|[  which  controls  and  sanctifies 
what  IS  otherwise  too  apt  to  dege- 
Berate  into  andaUe  weakness. 

By  tlie  desire  of  his  maternal  guar- 
dian, more  than  seconded  by  his  own 
free  will  and  choice,  Herbert  had 
been  early  destined  for  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel;  and  though  Mrs  Ar- 
dea  baa  been  deterred  from  sending 
him  to  a  public  school,  by  the  early 
ddicacy  of  his  constitution,  he  had 
been  carefully  prepared  by  private 


a  proper  age  to  take  upon  himself; 
and  the  time  was  now  come  when  (If 
his  return  to  England  was  permitted) 
he  was  to  enter  on  the  course  of  uni- 
versity studies. 

Yet  a  few  months  the  aunt  and  the 
nephew  lingered  on  in  the  land  of 
**  the  olive  and  the  myrtle,"  till  the 
apparently  complete  re -establish- 
ment of  the  young  man's  health 
warranted  their  return  to  England. 
Then  taking  their  last  farewell  of  the 
dear  kindrcwd  dust  left  to  moulder 
among  that  of  8trangers->(who  but 
those  who  have  felt  can  appreciate 
the  bitterness  of  that  final  parting  ?) 
— they  embarked,  and  sailed  away 
for  ever  from  the  classic  shores  of 
Italy,  about  the  time  that  I  also  quit- 
ted Naples^  in  pursuance  of  a  loitf 
projected  plan  of  continued  traveC 
over  far  distant  countries. 

At  Constantinople,  where  I  made 
some  stay,  and  received  letters  from 
England,  one  among  them  (not  the 
least  welcome  of  the  many)  convey* 
ed  to  me  the  gratifying  intelligence, 
Uiatafter  aprosperous  voyage,during 
which  the  health  of  her  nephew  had 
continued  to  improve^  Mrs  Arden 
had  arrived  with  him  at  their  coun* 
try  residence  in  Warwickshire,  and 
shortly  afterwards  had  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  comfortably 
installed,  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous circuBMtances^  in  his  college 
rooms,  at  Cambridge. 

No  stipulation  of  regular  corres- 
pondence had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween Mrs  Arden  and  myself,  and 
any  such  would  indeed  have  been 
of  impossible  observance,  during  the 
coatinued  wanderings  of  mv  next 
three  years,  so  that  I  whoUy  lost 
sight  of  my  lately  acquired  fHends^ 
umd  though  for  a  time  the  remem- 
brance of  them  often  presented  itself 
to  my  B^nd,  I  confess  with  shame, 
that  it  recurred  less  and  less  fre- 
quently, as  perpetual  change  of  place 
and  scene,crowded  on  my  mind  suc- 
cessive objects  of  interest  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  when  at  the  c(mclusion  of 
my  third  year  of  vagrancy,  I  turned 
my  face  homewards,  and  found  my- 
self again  on  English  ground,  and  in 
the  English  home,  which  had  never 
been  forgotten,  or  less  loved,  among 
the  fairest  of  foreign  scenes,  my 
thoughts— my  mind  —  my  heart — 
were  for  a  time  so  engrossed  by  that 
dear  home,  and  all  it  contained  tmd 
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of  recollection  brought  before  me 
the  images  of  those  two  persons  from 
whom  I  had  parted  at  Naples  but 
three  years  back,  with  feelings  of 
most  aJfectionate  interest. 

Summer  was  drawing  towards  a 
close  when  I  reached  my  native 
country,  and  after  a  few  weeks  con- 
tinuance at  my  paternal  home,  where 
the  return  of  the  long  absent  son 
and  brother  had  made  a  festival  of 
family  rejoicing,  I  left  it  with  regret 
to  prove  the  virtues  of  the  mineral 
baths  of  Buxton,  for  a  rheumatic 
complaint  contracted  during  my  tra- 
vels, for  which  they  had  been  strong- 
ly recommended  to  me. 

There  was  little  company  at  the 
watering  place  when  I  arrived  there, 
and  but  few  persons  located  in  the 
hotel  where  1  took  up  my  abode — 
and  when  the  dinner  hour  assembled 
us  at  the  public  table,  I  glanced 
round  it  in  some  dismay,  at  the  un- 
promising aspect  of  the  half  dozen 
individuals,  who  with  myself  com- 
posed the  party; — a  pair  of  lean, 
long  visageo,  upright  gentlewomen, 
of  a  very  certain  age,  whom  I  set 
down  for  maiden  sisters — and  for 
their  niece,  a  high  shouldered  girl 
with  a  mop  head,  and  red  elbows, 
who  was  carefully  flanked  on  either 
side,  as  we  took  our  seats  by  the 
aforesaid  grim  duennas;  a  quizzy 
couple,  self-proclaimed  as  man  and 
wife  by  their  tender  interchange  of 
"  Mr  P.,  my  dear,"  and  "  Mrs  P.,  my 
love  I"  and  a  long,  emaciated,  fretful 
looking  elderly  gentleman,  stuffed 
out  with  half  a  dozen  showy  waist- 
coats, with  a  face  as  yellow  as  a 
daffodil,  a  turquoise  brooch,  and  an 
emerald  ring — and  addressed  as 
**  Sahib  I"  by  the  Asiatic  servant  who 
stood  behind  his  chair  with  downcast 
eyes  and  folded  arms. 

I  looked  round  me  with  a  des- 
pairing gaze,  and  my  anticipations 
by  no  means  brightened  as  the  meal 
proceeded  in  unsocial— English  si- 
lence—or cold  and  formal  inter- 
change, of  the  most  indispensable 
courtesies.  The  maiden  sisters  spoke 
only  in  admonitory  whispers  to 
their  awkward  charge— with  an  oc- 
casional nudge  on  either  side,  as  she 
intruded  her  red  peaked  elbows  into 
their  balloon  sleeves.  The  married 
pair  seriously  addressed  themselves 
to  the  business  of  eating  and  recom- 
mendin^various  dishes  to  each  other. 
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be  no  less)  rated  his  Asiatic  attend- 
ant all  dinner  time,  in  half  English, 
half  Hindostanee,  for  having  left 
behind  a  certain  indispensable  bottle 
of  Cayenne.  I  was  already  debating 
with  myself  how  long  it  was  possi- 
ble for  mortal  endurance  to  hold  out. 
condemned  to  such  association'-^ 
when  just  as  the  cloth  had  been  re- 
moved, the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard  rapidly  approaching,  and  in 
another  minute  the  running  of 
waiters  and  a  bustle  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel,  denoted  the  blest  certainty 
of  a  fresh  arrival. 

All  eyes  were  attracted  to  the  open 
door  of  the  eating-room,  by  which 
the  new  comer  must  necessarily  pass 
—as  marshalled  by  the  obsequious 
master  of  the  hotel  towards  the  upper 
apartments.  And  mine,  alas  I  fell  in 
blank  disappointment,  after  resting 
for  a  secona  on  the  figure  of  a  lady- 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  apparent- 
ly elderly  and  infirm,  for  she  leant 
on  the  arm  of  her  attendant^  and 
slowly  followed  the  bustling  land- 
lord. «  But  after  all  she  looks  like 
a  lady,'*  thought  I  to  myself,  glancing 
round  at  the  present  company — and 
!  was  not  among  the  least  curious 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  new  comer 
— when  at  the  tea  table  (at  which 
she  did  not  make  her  appearance) 
the  book  of  arrivals  was  requested, 
and  handed  round  for  general  infor- 
mation. It  circulated  in  silence,  and 
last  came  my  turn  of  inspection,  but 
"  the  party  in  the  parlour*'  were  soon 
electrified  by  my  sudden  starC  and 
exclamation  at  sight  of  the  newly 
inscribed  name.  It  was  that  of  Mrs 
Arden. 

Throughout  the  range  of  mental 
phenomena,  there  are  few  more 
assimilating  to  the  marvellous  than 
the  sudden  and  perfect  distinct- 
ness with  which  scenes  and  circum- 
stances, long  past  and  long  forgotten, 
are  often  recalled  in  their  most 
minute  details,  and  crowded  as  it 
were  into  a  moment's  memory, — 
though  having  perhaps  occupied 
successive  weeks  or  months  in  their 
actual  occurrence,  by  some  chance- 
word  or  name  unexpectedly  pro- 
nounced, some  flower,  or  perfume, 
or  a  few  notes  of  music,  connected 
with  the  buried  past  by  links  of 
association  that,  like  those  of  an 
electric  chain,  communicate  the 
vivifying  spark  with  inconceivable 
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In  a  moment  I  was  transported  to 
sunny  lKa]jr>  to  the  pleasant  villa  at 
Ca8tel-a-Mare»  which  had  been  oc* 
copied  by  my  English  friends,     I 
Mt  with  theita  on  its  seaward  ter- 
race in  the  cool  of  evening,  gather- 
ing up  Uie  fallen  orange  flowers,  to 
lay  on  the  lap  of  a  fair  dying  girl, 
who  thanked  me  with  a  sad  sweet 
smile  as  her  head  dropt  languidly  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  young  brother, 
whose  arm,  as  he  sat  beside  her,  en- 
circled her  slight  form.    And  there 
was  the  guardian  aunt  sorrowfully 
gazing  on  her  adopted  orphans— and 
uien— a  bell  tolled !— the  vesper  bell 
of  a  neighbouring  convent — and  the 
scene  changed — and  I  stood  by  a 
lonely  grave,  in  the  English  bury- 
ing-ground — a  lonely  grave,  distin- 
guished by  an  urn  of  white  marble 
and  a  few  young  cypresses — and 
agun— uny  friends  were  with  me — 
itco  only  of  the  Mr^— and  of  those 
two,  onf— sinking  fast  into  his  sis- 
ter's grave.    The  beautiful  boy  1— 
scarce  youth.     But  from  him  the 
death-shadow   passed   away — and 
health  restrung  his  frame — and  then, 
again,  the  scene  shifted — and  lo! 
the  surviTing  two  stood,  wafting  their 
farewell  from  a  ship's  deck,     l^he 
white  canvass  swelled  and  filled  in 
the  fsTouring  breeze— and  the  good 
ahip  sailed  away,  and  I  watched  her 
course  UU  she  lessened  to  a  speck 
in  the  offinz— and  when  that  also  dis- 
appeared, I  found  myself  standing 
with  the  arrival-book  in  my  hand, 
and  my  eyes  riveted  on  the  newly 
written  name,  the  sound  of  which 
was  but  dying  on  my  lips  as  I  re- 
turned to  actual  perception  of  the 
external  world. 

Hastily  I  rang  for  the  waiter,  and 
despatched  him  with  my  card  to  Mrs 
Arden's  apartments,  having  scrib- 
bled on  it  with  a  pencil  a  petition  to 
be  admitted  to  take  my  coffee  with 
hor.  **  But  Where,"  I  added,  in  my 
unreflective  gladness,  **  where  is  my 
friend  Herbert  ?"^<<  Fagging  hard 
at  college,"  I  replied  as  inconsider- 
ately to  my  own  query  as  the  waiter 
departed  on  his  mission;  but  he 
had  scarcely  disappeared^  when  a 
thought  suggested  itself— a  fearful 
thought  I  n  was  vacation  time — 
Mrs  Arden  was  alone— ill — in  deep 
mourning — where  was  Herbert  f 
My  first  glance  at  the  face  of  my 
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certainty— into  fata!  certainty.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  me  in  silence, 
(all  eloquent  silence,)  and  her  lip 
quivered  as  she  turned  away  from 
my  enquiring  look,  and,  leaning 
upon  the  mantelpiece,  gave  way 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  relief  of 
tears. 

"  God  comfort  you,  my  dear  ma- 
dam I  "  was  the  only  greeting  I  had 
power  to  speak,  when,  with  glisten- 
ing eyes,  but  a  composed  and  placid 
countenance,  she  again  turned  to- 
wards me,  with  a  kind  pressure  of 
the  band,  that  still  held  hers,  and 
full  well  she  knew  that  I  needed  not 
to  be  told  the  cause  of  her  affliction, 
or  to  what  event  she  alluded,  when, 
with  an  upward  glance  of  meek  re- 
signation, she  softly  said— *<  Yes,  my 
good  friend !  they  are  now  both  an- 
gels in  Heaven." 

From  that  evening  of  our  first  sad 
meeting  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
three  weeks'  stay  at  Buxton,  there 
were  few  days  of  which  I  did  not 
spend  the  greater  part  in  the  society 
of  my  Tallied  friend;  and,  in  the 
course  of  those  quiet,  confiden- 
tial hours,  it  was  her  chief  solace  to 
talk  with  me  of  her  departed  dear 
ones,  and  especially,  with  the  fond 
minuteness  of  grief  in  its  first  fresh- 
ness, of  him  so  recently  committed 
to  the  grave. 

My  interest  for  the  beautiful  boy 
I  had  known  at  Naples  under  such 
affecting  circumstances  was  vividly 
reawakened  by  those  details  of  his 
short  life,  and  its  concluding  scene, 
so  deeply  imprinted  on  the  heart's 
memory  of  her,  who,  in  full  confi- 
dence of  my  affectionate  sympathy, 
was  wont  to  pour  out  to  me  her 
treasured  recollections,  with  that 
careless  effusion  of  feeling,  in  the 
indulgence  of  which  the  real 
mourner  finds  more  relief  than  in 
a  connected  and  formal  narrative. 

To  me,  however,  it  has  been  a 
pleasing  occupation  to  build  up,  as 
It  were,  from  those  unarranged  frag- 
ments, a  simple  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Herbert  Ross— a  short 
record  of  the  uneventful  but  pathe- 
tic passages  of  his  brief  earthly  ca- 
reer. Turn  from  it,  worldly,  fashion- 
able reader!  It  would  be  to  you 
tasteless  and  insipid,  as  simple  cot- 
tage fare  to  the  palate  of.  an  expe- 
rienced epicure— as  a  quiet  country 
Mfi^    «.«««««»«o«.a«i  %Mr\th  vour  artificial 
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reader  f— you  whose  sensibilitjr  to 
the  common  pains  and  common  plea- 
sures of  jour  fellow- creatures,  to 
their  real  joys  and  sorrows,  is  not 
yet  Titiated  by  false  excitement,  or 
rendered  callous  by  worldly  selfish- 
nesft— look  with  an  indulgent  eye 
over  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  " 
of  a  life  which  has  left  no  trace  on 
earth  beside  this  humble  record,  and 
the  tender  recollections  of  a  few  un- 
forgetting  hearts.  It  is,  indeed,  '*  an 
owre  true  tale,"  and  I  tell  it  you  as 
**  'twas  told  to  me,"  (though  not  in 
regular  sequence,)  as  nearly  as  pos< 
Bible  in  her  words,  whose  language 
was  that  of  the  heart,  and  can  hard- 
ly fail,  therefore,  of  touching  some 
sympathetic  chord  in  yours. 

"  My  dear  Herbert,"  said  Mrs 
Arden,  **  entered  upon  the  course 
of  university  studies,  which  was  to 
complete  his  preparation  for  holy 
orders,  with  the  fairest  prospects — 
the  happiest  and  purest  views.  His 
health,  as  you  may  remember,  Mr 
Lindsay,  had  so  materially  impro- 
ved, during  the  latter  part  of  our 
stay  in  Italy,  and  (as  I  wrote  you) 
on  our  homeward  voyage,  as  to  af- 
ford reasonable  ground  for  hope, 
that,  when  the  tall  and  slender 
frame  had  attained  its  full  stature, 
hia  constitution  would  have  power 
to  throw  off  any  lurking  taint  of  he- 
reditary malady,  and  settle  into  per- 
manent vigour. 

"  *  Fear  not  for  me,  my  dear 
aunt,'  was  his  cheerful  reply  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Cam- 
bridge, to  my  reiterated  charges 
about  his  health,  and  fond  entreaties 
that  he  would  not  endanger  it  by 
too  intense  and  onremitting  applica- 
tion—'Fear  not  for  me,  my  dear  aunt, 
that  I  shall  overtask  myself;  with 
the  end  for  which  I  labour  full  in 
view,  I  shall  find  the  path  pleasant 
and  the  progress  easy ;  and  for  this 
frail  frame  of  mine,  already  so  won- 
derfully reinvigorated,  if  the  master 
to  whose  service  I  devote  myself 
has  work  for  me  to  do.  will  he  not 
aupply  **  strength  sufficient"  for 
mer' 

'*.My  heart  sank  within  me  as  he 
spoke  thus,  for  the  deep  flush  that 
auffused  his  cheek,  and  the  kind- 
ling lustre  of  his  eye,  were  tokens 
fatally  familiar  to  me.  But  if  in- 
deed the  fiat  had  gone  forth,  what 
human  power  could  prevail  against 
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**  During  the  early  part  of  his  first 
term,  he  continued  to  write  me  the 
most  regular  and  comforting  ac- 
counts of  his  perfect  health— his 
moderation  in  study—(I  feared  no 
other  excess  on  his  part)— and  of 
his  allowing  himself  (in  observance 
of  the  promise  I  had  exacted)  an 
ample  portion  of  time  for  sleep  and 
exercise.  '  And  yet,  indeed,  my 
dear  aunt,'  he  sometimes  added, 
'  you  make  mer  too  slothful,  too  self-  . 
indulgent,  and  I  believe  unnecessari- 
ly so,Tor  my  serious  occupations  are 
those  most  delightful  to  me,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  physically 
injurious^  though  permitted  to  en« 
croach  a  little  upon  those  hours 
of  sleep  and  Idleness,  which  abstract 
such  precious  portions  from  the  ir- 
redeemable account  of  time.  But 
you  have  my  promise,  and  I  adhere 
to  it  faithfully.' 

«  Alas !  that  he  had  continued  to 
do  so;  but  gradually,  though  he  never 
relaxed  in  the  frequency  of  writing, 
his  letters  became  shorter  and  less 
satUfactory— rarely  touching  on,  and 
at  last  wholly  omitting,  those  minute 
personal  details  so  deeply  interest- 
ing to  me;  and  when  I  questioned 
and  even  urged  him  on  the  subject, 
he  briefly  assured  me  he  was '  Well, 
quite  well ; '  but  no  longer  reiterated 
the  pledge  I  had  so  fondly  exacted. 
The  inference  was  obvious.  His 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  nature  had 
thrown  off  those  shackles  of  pru- 
dential restraint,  to  which,  for  my 
sake  only,  he  had  submitted  for  a 
season,  and  from  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  tutor  and  other  college 
friends  I  learnt,  in  confirmation  of 
my  fears,  that  his  days  and  nighta 
were  devoted  to  the  most  intense 
application,  with  scarcely  the  inter- 
mission of  a  few  hours  grudgingly 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  nature. 
*  But  hia  health  continues,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, uninjured,'  was  the  assu- 
rance added  to  these  alarming  re- 
ports. '  There  are  no  indications  of 
debility  about  him,  of  an  overtasked 
mind,  or  a  failing  body — depend  up- 
on it,  you  are  distressing  yourself 
without  cause.  He  will  live  to  rank 
high  among  the  most  distinguished 
for  knowledge  and  usefulness.' 

"  I  endeavoured  to  Uke  comfort 
in  these  assurances  and  anticipa- 
tions of  my  dear  Herbert's  friends ; 
but  oh !  how  hollow  are  auch  com- 
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onlf  child  I^and  was  not  Herbert  as 
a  ton  to  me  ? 

'*  I  waa,  bowerer,  sensible  that  far- 
Uier  Importunitf  would  but  distreiia, 
without  restraining  him  in  his  now 
detormined  career.  *  I  kept  ftilence,' 
ther«fore,'thougb  itwaa  pain  and  ^rief 
to  ne,'  on  the  unprofitable  subject, 
•ad  awaited  with  what  composure  I 
eottid  assume  the  approaching  va- 
cation, which  would  at  least  enable 
me  to  form  my  own  judgment  of  the 
truth  of  those  flattering  assurances 
I  had  received  from  himself  and 
others. 

*"  He  came,  and  the  first  day  of 
hto  return  relieved  me  from  a  load 
of  apprehension.  He  looked  almost 
as  I  could  have  desired,  far  better 
than  I  had  hoped  to  see  him.  In  per- 
SOB,  indeed,  still  slender  and  flexile 
as  a  young  cypress;  but. then  his 
tail  form  hAd  shot  up  some  inches 
aiace  our  last  parting;  and  if  his 
complexion  was  still  mat  of  almost 
feminiae  delicacy,  it  could  have  ac- 
quired no  healthful  bronze  during 
tlie  course  of  bis  sedentary  labours, 
and  it  augured  well  for  the  future, 
that  at  least  his  constitution  did  not 
appear  to  have  lost  ffround  in  the 
severe  ordeal  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected.  In  mind  and  heart  I 
found  him  as  he  had  ever  been — 
even  as  you  remember  him,  Mr 
Lindsay,  in  the  days  of  his  beautiful 
boyhood.  The  purest,  the  most  af- 
fectionate, the  most  endearing  and 
iatereating  of  created  beinrs.  And 
his  intellectual  powers,  which  were, 
I  l>elieve,  of  the  first  order,  had  ex- 
panded to  a  degree  that  surpassed 
even  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
his  first  tutor,  our  worthy  rector,  Mr 
Wilmot. 

"  The  first  few  days  of  his  return 
were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  me, 
and  to  revisitfaig  every  spot  of '  dear 
Merivale,'  as  he  was  ever  wont  to 
term  the  house  I  so  fondly  hoped  he 
would  inherit,  which  had  been  more 
particularly  the  scene  of  his  boyish 
and  youthful  pleasures.  But  among 
them,  his  most  cherished  haunts 
were  those  associated  with  the  me- 
mory of  his  lost  sister— and  often, 
during  his  stay  at  Merivale,  would 
he  steal  away  with  his  book  to  an 
arbour  they  had  built  together,  from 
whence,  over  the  sweetbrler- hedge 
which  divided  it  from  a  small  pad- 
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old  white  pony,  who  had  his  nm 
for  life  in  luxurious  idleness. 

**  You  have  often  smiled,  Mr  Lind- 
say, at  the  romantic  fancies  of  *  the 
young  dreamer,'  as  you  used  to  call 
my  poor  Herbert  You  read  him 
well ;  and  the  natural  enthusiasm  of 
his  character,  acquiring  strength 
with  years,  and  becoming  more 
concentrated  as  it  was  more  care- 
fully repressed,  gained  at  last  a 
morbid  ascendency  in  the  moral 
system.  From  his  very  infancy  my 
Herbert,  thoush  at  all  times  sweet- 
tempered,  and  often  innocently  gay 
and  playful,  was  of  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  nature— loving  to  steal 
away  by  himself,  and  spent  whole 
hours  in  the  woods  surrounding  our 
house,  or  by  the  brook  side,  under 
pretence  of  angling.  But  his  fish- 
ing-basket was  brought  home  for 
the  most  part  empty,  and  his  tackle 
in  a  state  little  creditable  to  the 
young  disciple  of  Isaac  IValton, 
whose  '  Complete  Angler '  was  his 
darling  companion;  and  contained 
evidence,  on  its  fiy-leaves  and  on 
every  spot  of  blank  paper,  that  the 
vouthful  fisherman  was  more  emu- 
lous of  his  master's  poetic  vein,  than 
of  proficiency  in  his  favourite  sport. 

'<  But  we  seldom  ventured  to  jest 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful wanderings,  or  to  pry  into 
the  innocent  mystery  of  his  poetic 
secrets— his  heightened  colour  and 
often  glistening  eye  evincing  on  such 
occasions  that  painful  shyness  so  ge- 
nerally characteristic  of  deep  and 
acute  sensibility.  Time  and  thought, 
and  solitary  studies,  had  but  fed  and 
concentrated  the  secret  flame,  feed- 
ing it  with  high  hopes  and  lofty  as- 
pirings, and  glorious  visions,  but  not 
of  this  world*B  glories. 

"  We  had  not  been  long  together 
before  I  began  to  perceive,  that  If 
no  unfavourable  change  had  taken 
place  in  Herbert's  bodily  health,  the 
tone  of  his  mind  had  undergone  al- 
teration (and  that  of  a  disquieting 
nature)  during  his  college  residence* 
There  was  an  increased  degree  of 
excitability  about  him.  He  fell  more 
frequentiy,  even  in  the  social  circle, 
into  fits  of  long  and  deep  abstrac- 
tion; and  if  an  opportunity  occurred, 
seldom  failed  to  steal  away  to  his 
books  or  solitary  musings,  and  I  was 
not  long  in  discovering  that  some 
AhaniTA  had  taken  olace  in  his  reli- 
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gious  views,  and  in  the  sober  and 
rational  purpose  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  looked  forward  to  his  sacred 
destination. 

"  I  found  that  his  few  college  asso- 
ciates had  been  selected  among  a 
set  of  persons  assuming  to  theM- 
selves  the  designation  of  *  serious 
young  men ;'  and  that  with  a  little 
knot  of  these— highly  gifted  and 
of  unquestionable  moral  character, 
though  far  gone  in  Calvinistic  error 
— Herbert  nad  associated  himself, 
not  only  during  his  short  intervals 
of  relaxation,  but  in  theological  stu- 
dies and  religious  exercises,  the 
fruit  of  which  Intercourse  had  been 
to  unsettle  and  perplex  his  mind, 
exciting  in  it  doubts  and  scruples, 
not  only  on  doctrinal  points,  but  re- 
specting the  justifiableness  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  ministry  with  any  con- 
tingent views  of  temporal  advantage 
— Uie  presentation  to  the  small  living 
of  Merivale  having  been  promised  to 
Herbert  by  the  relation  iu  whose  gift 
it  was,  after  his  decision  on  taking 
holy  orders,  and  it  was  in  fact  held  fur 
him  by  our  friend  Mr  Wilmot  until 
such  time  as  he  should  be  qualified  to 
take  upon  himself  the  sacred  respon- 
sibility.  Except  the  small  estate  of 
Merivale,  I  had  little  in  my  power 
to  bequeath  to  my  adopted  son — 
whose  trifling  patrimonial  ioheri- 
tance  would  have  been  insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  reside  in  that  en- 
deared home,  without  the  additional 
income  of  the  living  in  question. 
The  unsolicited  and  unexpected 
promise  had  been  accepted  by  my 
dear  Herbert  with  ardent  gratitude, 
for  on  the  prospect  so  extended  to 
him,  how  many  and  how  delightful 
were  the  paths  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral usefulness  that  would  lay  be- 
fore him.  With  a  heart  and  head 
full  of  these  pure  hopes  and  pious 
Tiews,  he  went  to  college.  Alas  I 
that  Uie  intervention  of  mistaken 
zeal  should  have  disturbed  the  moral 
calm  based  on  so  irreproachable  a 
purpose. 

''  It  was  with  considerable  uneasi- 
ness that  I  became  gradually  aware 
of  the  mischief  fermenting  in  his 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind,  and  I 
lost  no  Ume  in  communicating  to 
Mr  Wilmot  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations. He  entered  warmly  into 
my  fears  and  feelings,  and  from  that 
time  lost  no  opportunity  of  being 


alone  with  his  late  pupil,  and  of 
engaging  him  in  confidential  dis- 
cussion of  his  newly  conceived 
doubts  and  conscientious  scruples. 
Herbert  had  always  felt  great  attach- 
ment, and  entertained  high  respect 
for  his  >enerable  instructor,  know- 
ing him  to  be  hideed  the  faitliful  and 
zealous  servant  of  his  Heavenly  Mas- 
ter. This  renewed  intercourse  be- 
tween tutor  and  pupil  was  there- 
fore not  uuinfiuential  with  the  latter, 
and  I  parted  with  him,  on  his  return 
to  Cambridge,  with  sanguine  hope 
that  the  happier  frame  of  mind  and 
fixedness  or  purpose  he  had  latterly 
regained,  would  not  again  be  dis- 
turbed or  shaken  by  the  wild  and 
speculative  theories  of  that  'zeal 
without  experience*  so  generally 
tending  towards  dangerous  error— 
fanaticism,  or  infidelity. 

'*  Too  soon,  however,  tfie  constrain- 
ed and  ambiguous  style  of  bis  let- 
ters gave  me  reason  to  fear  that  he 
was  relapsing  into  his  former  state 
of  disquietude,  and  my  reawakened 
anxiety  was  cruelly  aggravated  by 
the  report  of  two  young  cantabs, 
with  whom  I  found  myself  in  com- 
pany at  the  house  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman.  They  spoke  in  terms  of 
igh  respect  and  encomium  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
my  dear  Herbert,  but  lamented  that, 
at  his  first  entrance  in  the  univer- 
sity, he  had  been  thrown  into  Uie 
society  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  how^* 
ever  distinguished  by  their  abilities, 
and  sincere  in  their  religious  pro- 
fession, were  far  gone  in  sectarian 
errors,  and  justly  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  pharasaical  presumption 
in  their  outward  assumption  of  pe- 
culiar sanctity  and  seriousness,  and 
of  a  conventional  language,  by  which, 
as  by  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  they 
distinguished  the  individuals  of  their 
party. 

**  With  the  most  talented  and  dis- 
tinguished of  these  young  aspirants, 
a  Mr  Melcomb,  Herbert  had  linked 
himself  in  intimate  friendship ;  and 
I  heard  with  dismay,  that  the  for- 
mer, having  in  his  own  case  given 
up  high  expectations  in  the  church, 
with  the  purpose  of  devoting  him- 
self to  miftoionary  labours  in  far 
distant  lands,  was  using  his  power- 
ful influence  with  my  nephew  to 
detach  him  from  the  rationally  pious 
TiewB  with  which  he  bad  hitoerto 
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looked  forwtrd  to  ordination,  and 
— ociate  him  in  bis  own  projected 
wuderings. 

**  In  aggraration  of  diis  disquieting 
ialeiligence,  I  eatliered  from  tlie 
reittctant  arowius  of  mj  young  in- 
fomianla,  that  many  persons  of  Her- 
bert's general  acquaintance,  them- 
seltrea  Included,  had  been  of  late 
scmck  by  his  personal  alteration, 
and  the  strong  indlcaUons  of  over 
excitement  and  fererish  illness 
which  had  been  for  some  time  past 
apparent  in  him. 

**You  may  l>etter  imagine  than  I 
can  describe  the  thoughts  and  feel« 
inga  with  which  I  returned  to  my 
home  tliat night;  and  penned  before 
I  alept  (or  rather  before  I  sought 
ny  akeepiess  bed)  a  note  to  the 
good  man,  so  affectionately  interest- 
ed for  Herl>ert,  to  whom  I  had  re- 
sorted fai  my  former  perplexity,  re- 
questing the  favour  of  an  early  visit 
from  him  the  day  ensuing.  He 
found  me  almost  incapable,  from 
agitation,  of  explaining^  to  him  my 
renewed  cause  tor  anxiety,  so  fear- 
fully had  it  been  increased  by  the 
contents  of  a  letter,  brought  by  that 
morQing'a  post  A  few  straggling 
lines  in  an  unsteady  hand,  wnich  I 
could  scarcely  reoownise  as  that  of 
my  poor  Herbert,  inarmed  roe,  with 
affectionate  precaution,  that  he  was 
ill—'  very  ill,  certainly — but  he 
hoped  not  dangerously— and  that — 
at  all  events— if— even— '  And 
then  broke  off  abruptly  the  almost 
iiiegtble  scrawl,  to  which  Mr  L.,  his 
friendly  tutor,  had  subjoined  the 
distressing  information  that  my  poor 
nepliew's  affectionate  endeavour  to 
communicate  the  tidings  of  his  ill- 
ness to  me  in  his  own  handwriting, 
had  been  arrested,  by  a  violent 
paroxysm  of  the  disease,  which  had 
assumed  the  formidable  character  of 
brain  fever.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, there  needed  not  the  cau- 
tiooaly  worded  intimation  with  which 
Mr  hJ%  postscript  concluded  to 
make  me  fully  aware  of  my  poor 
Herbertfs  imminent  danger,  or  to 
decide  me  on  setting  out  for  Cam- 
bridge within  two  hours  from  the 
receipt  of  that  terrible  letter,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  WUmot,  who  hastily 
made  hia  arrangements  for  the  jour- 
ney. 
**  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
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end  my  dread  uncertainty  as  to  the 
one  great  question  Hife  or  death?' 
IVia^  answered  by  the  blessed  words 
— 'He  still  lives' — I  could. gather 
little  more  to  Cheer  or  to  encourage 
me  in  the  after  report  of  the  mediod 
men  who  were  in  attendance  on  my 
poor  sufferer.  For  more  tiian  ten 
agonizing  days  '  he  struggled  on 
through  alternate  stages  of  fierce 
delirium  and  death-like  stupor.  But 
the  crisis  was  favourable.  The  fe- 
ver was  at  length  subdued,  and 
though  reduced  to  a  state  of  more 
than  infant  weakness,  my  Herbert 
was  pronounced  out  of  actual  dan- 
ger, and  his  ultimate  restoration  to 
be  mainly  dependent  on  the  care 
which  should  be  taken,  during  a 
tedious  convalescence,  to  keep  him 
in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  body.  Immediately  on 
our  arrival  at  Cambridge,  he  had 
been  removed,  by  consent  of  his 
physician,  to  a  private  lodging,  and 
1  was  the  more  thankful  for  this  ar- 
rangement, when  it  became  a  point 
of  the  first  importance  to  guard  him 
from  the  slightest  agitation— and 
from  every  sight  or  sound,  object  or 
person,  in  the  remotest  degree  likely 
to  produce  it.  Among  the  many 
and  frequent  enquiries  for  my  poor 
Herbert,  his  friend  Mr  Melcomb  was 
the  moat  constant,  and  certainly  not 
the  least  anxiously  interested.  Du- 
ring the  season  of  pressing  and  immi- 
nent danger,  I  had  had  neither 
thought  nor  moment  to  spare  from 
the  one  engrossing  object ;  but  when 
the  dread  crisis  had  terminated  in  a 
favourable  change,  I  saw  Mr  Mel- 
comb, and  though  in  several  subse- 
quent interviews  with  him  I  found 
myself,  in  spite  of  preconceived 
opinion,  irresistibly  charmed  by 
his  amiable  and  engaging  manners, 
characterised  though  they  were  by 
the  conventional  language  of  his 
party;  and  though  I  did  mil  justice 
to  his  purity  of  mtention,  intellect 
tual  powers,  and  sincere  affection 
for  my  nephew,  I  felt  but  the  more 
confirmed  in  my  determination  to 
prevent  if  possible  all  intercourse 
between  him  ^and  Herbert,  during 
the  interval  that  must  still  elapse 
before  the  latter  should  have  regain- 
ed sufficient  strength  to  warrant  his 
removal  to  Merivale. 

"  As  my  nephew  slowly  revived  to 
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iBBke  faint  enquiries  for  those  who 
he  was  weli  aseured  had  heen 
kindir  coacemed  about  hhn,  I  did 
Bot  feel  myself  Justified  in  with- 
holding from  him  the  Icnowledge, 
that  his  friend  Mr  Melcoinb  bad 
beenamooff  the  most  anxious  of  the 
daily  enquirers.  Reluctantly  I  pro- 
nounced the  name— and  fearfully 
awaited  the  remarlc  or  request  it 
might  call  forth.  But  it  was  heard 
in  silence^only  with  a  deep  sigh, 
and  an  almost  imperceptible  motion 
of  the  lips — and  after  a  moment,  the 
inyalid  half  turned  round  upon  his 
pillow,  softly  murmurioff  to  himself^ 
*  Poor  Melcomb  I  it  is  alfover  now ;' 
and  then,  as  if  exhausted  by  this 
feeble  effort,  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
apolce  no  more  for  hours. 

**  Neither,  for  many  days,  did  he 
renew  the  subject,  which  I  by  no 
means  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
remind  him  of,  though  Mr  Melcomb 
began  to  plead  with  increased  ur- 
gency for  admittance  to  his  friend's 
sick  chamber. 

«  Our  medical  advisers,  however, 
(having  necessarily  been  made 
aware  of  Herbert's  peculiar  circum- 
stances,) declared  unhesitatingly, 
their  opinion  that  strong  and  long 
continued  over-excitement  and  agi- 
tation of  mind,  acting  on  a  most  ex- 
citable constitution,  had  brouaht  on 
the  so  nearly  fatal  crisis;  and  that 
his  life  and  reason  still  hung  in  such 
uneven  balance,  that  the  slightest  jar 
might  be  partiidly  Or  wholly  faud. 
'Let him,'  they  Mid,  'see  no  one 
but  yourself,  and  his  worthy  old  tu- 
tor who  has  shared  your  anxious  task, 
during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
present  stay  at  Cambridge— and  the 
moment  he  can  be  moved  with 
safety,  take  him  back  with  you  to  the 
home  of  his  youth,  and  keep  him 
there— far  from  this  place  and  from 
his  late  associates — until  he  shall  at 
least  hare  recovered  as  much  physi- 
cal health  as  may  be  accompanied^ 
we  will  hope,  by  a  moral  tone  less 
morbidly  liable  than  at  present  to 
injurious  influence/ 

"The  first  part  of  this  friendly  ad- 
▼iee  I  cautiously  communicated  to 
the  dear  patient,  and  unspeakably 
was  my  mind  relieved  when  he 
calmly  replied,  after  a  pause  of  deep 
reflection—*  Be  it  so,  my  dear  aunt. 
Tell  tills  to  Melcomb.  Tell  him  it 
nuui  he  betier  we  should  not  mbet 
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be  prolonged— but  not  now-^noiyeU 
— lell  him  be  shall  hear  from  mo 
when  I  can  guide  a  pen  firmly,  and 
write  calmly — and  till  then,  and  for 
ever^God  bless  him  I' 

**  We  were  at  length  permitted  to 
depart,  and  by  short  ana  slow  stages 
our  dear  charge  was  safely  conveyed 
to  Merivale,  and  I  had  the  comfort 
of  seeing  him  once  more  established 
in  our  pleasant  home.  Still  so  lan- 
guid and  enfeebled  as  to  require 
support  in  his  few  steps  from  the 
carriage  to  the  hall  door,  he  stopt  oa 
the  familiar  threshold,  and  looked 
about  him  with  an  expression  so 
peculiar,  so  made  up  or  quiet  glad* 
ness  and  gratitude,  and  other 
thoughM,  not  of  this  world  surely, 
that  it  struck  to  my  heart  a  shud* 
dering  consciousness  of  the  feelings 
and  forebodings  then  passing  in  hia, 
and  the  words  with  which  I  would 
have  welcomed  him  home  again, 
died  inaudible  on  my  lips. 

"  So'  tedious  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible was  his  progress  towarda 
recovery,  that  I  should  scarcely  liave 
ascertained  it»  but  by  comparisoii  of 
its  weekly  stages;  from  his  first 
removal  from  the  couch  in  his  own 
dressing  room  to  that  in  my  boudoir 
for  a  few  afternoon  hours,  to  his 
re-establishment  at  his  favourite  bay 
window  in  the  library  and  general 
resumption  of  all  his  in-door  habita. 
The  Training  of  farther  liberty  was 
still,  we  saw,  to  be  a  work  of  time, 
and  the  patient  invalid  murmured 
not  that  his  enjoyment  of  outdoor 
exercise  was  long  restricted  to  car- 
riage airings  and  a  few  turns  at 
intervals  on  the  broad  gravel  walk 
under  our  south  windows. 

**  As  the  summer  advanced,  how- 
ever— the  last  year's  summer — his 
amendment  more  visibly  progressed, 
and  I  should  have  looked  forward 
with  sanguine  expectation  to  his 
perfect  restoration,  but  for  a  mys- 
terious something— an  indefinable 
change  in  his  general  manner — in 
the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  even  in  the  tone  of  his  yoice — 
which  filled  me  with  vague  uneasi- 
ness, and  fears  I  scarcely  dared  to 
analyze. 

**  Mild  and  thoughtful  had  been  at 
all  times  my  Heroert's  character, 
but  innocentiy  cheerful  too,  and  en- 
thusiastically ardent  in  all  his  favou- 
rite Dursuits— and  It  had  l>een  hia 
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■M  (bis  coBfidant  from  childhood) 
all  his  hopes  of  hsppinsss  and  use- 
fulaess  in  thai  station  of  life  which 
had  beenso  enUreljr  Uie  selection  of 
hia  heart  snd  judgment.  From  the 
period  of  our  return  home  he  never 
oa  aaf  occasion  reverted  to  the 
sttbjecty  or  made  allusion  to  his 
earthl J  future;  snd  if  anjr  observa* 
tloB  In  reference  to  it  was  made 
bjr  mjaelf  or  others,  he  either 
eluded  it  by  tome  slight  vaffue 
answer,  or  let  it  pass  unnoticed,  but 
bj  the  shade  of  deeper  seriousness 
which  at  such  times  fell  on  his 
thoughtful  brow,  and  bj  a  faint  and 
aicklj  smile  I  now  and  then  detected 
on  his  pale  lips^perceptible  perhaps 
to  mjself  only,  but  how  keen  is  the 
ejre  of  anxious  tendernessi  Neither 
did  he  Toluntarily  take  part  in  any 

Seneral  conversational  topics  or 
iscttssion  of  passing  erent8,whether 
of  local  or  national  interest.  He 
seemed  like  one  who,  having  no  part 
to  play  on  life's  busy  stage,  desired 
as  much  as  possible  to  shut  out  even 
its  distant  murmurs,  and  to  take  no 
cognisance  of  *  chance  or  change,' 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  home 
and  the  world  of  his  own  heart. 
Wthln  that  small  circle  he  had 
become  more  and  more  endeared  to 
every  living  being  duriog  the  sea- 
son of  his  protracted  feebleness 
and  dependence;  so  beautiful  and 
touching  was  his  heavenly  sweetness 
of  temper,  his  unalterable  patience 
and  his  affectionate  gratitude  for 
every  little  attention  or  required 
aervlce  rendered  to  him  by  myself, 
his  kind  old  tutor,  or  the  faithful 
servants  who  had  lived  with  me 
before  his  birth,  and  had  taken  their 
pan  in  the  care  of  himself  and  his 
little  slater,  when  the  infant  orphans 
were  brought  from  the  house  of 
mourning  and  death  to  the  shelter 
of  my  roof,  in  prattling  unconscious- 
neas  of  their  irreparable  loss. 

**  For  each  and  every  one  of  those 
humble  friends  Herbert  had  ever  a 
kind  word  or  smile,  a  grateful  ex- 
preeaion,  or  some  familiar  quesdoa 
when  they  approached  him,  even 
with  that  omciousness  of  over- 
anxiety  so  trying  to  irritable  invalids; 
and  for  ray  sake,  he  would  at  all 
ttmea  throw  aside  his  book,  or  rouse 
himself  from  his  deepest  abstractions 
--but  It  was  evident  he  made  the 
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been  ever  addicted  were  become 
the  cherished  and  abiding  habit  of 
his  mind. 

*'  Often  have  I  sat  for  hours,  os« 
tensibly  occupied  with  my  book  or 
needlework,  but  in  reality  watching 
the  varying  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, as  he  lay  back  in  his  large 
reading* chair  in  the  library  window 
— ^an  open  volume  in  his  hands,  but 
his  eyes  seldom  directed  to  its  pages, 
or  apparently  fixed  on  any  external 
object,  except  that,  when  they  some- 
times wandered  to  the  scene  with- 
out, a  moist  film  would  gather  over 
the  dark  blue  orbs,  and,  after  closing 
them  for  a  few  moments,  their  long 
black  lashes  would  be  fringed  with 
tears— ah !  with  what  feelings  have 
I  watched  that  eloquent  silence— i 
how  fearfully  have  I  conjectured  the 
thoughts  with  which  he  had  been 
contemplating  the  scene  of  his  ear- 
liest pleasures.  Had  they  been  oc- 
cupied solely  with  associations  of 
the  past  ?  the  memory  of  his  sweet 
sister  and  her  foreign  grave  ?  or  min- 
gled with  such  feelings  as  cause  the 
eye  to  linger  fondly  on  objects  it 
shall  not  long  behold  ?  I  shrank  from 
my  own  thoughts;  and,  after  all,  I 
believed,  I  hoped,  he  was  doing  well, 
and  no  dreaded,  well-known  symp- 
tom had  yet  warned  me  of  his  real 
danger.  But  this  poor  hope,  this 
almost  wilful  delusion,  was  soon  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  for  ever.  As  yet, 
I  had  not  acquired  courage  closely 
to  question  Herbert's  skilml  and  at- 
tentive medical  adviser.  But  his 
visits,  I  observed,  were  longer  and 
more  frequent ;  and  methought  there 
was  a  shade  of  deeper  seriousness 
upon  his  countenance  after  those 
lengthened  conferences.  '  I  will 
speak  to  him — I  will  question  him 
to-morrow'  was,  day  after  day,  my 
self-engagement;  *  but,  after  all, 
there  can  be  no  serious  alteration 
for  the  worse.  He  does  not  lose 
strength— he  has  no  cough,'  was  the 
miserable  sophistry  with  which,  from 
day  to  day,  I  still  protracted  my  en- 
quiry. 

**  Since  our  return  home  from 
Cambridge,  Herbert  had  received 
two  letters  from  his  friend  Mr  Mel- 
comb.  He  had  read,  and  re-read 
them,  with  evidently  deep  interest; 
for  during  the  perusal  the  faint  co- 
lour of  his  cheek  would  come  and 
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dible  words;  I  observed  this  emo- 
tion with  no  little  aoxiety,  but  was 
scarcely  more  relieved  than  surprf. 
sed  when  it  became  evident  that  he 
was  in  no  haste  at  least  to  answer 
these  agitating  communications.  At 
last,  on  my  return  from  a  round  of 
country  visits,  I  found  him  one  morn- 
ing in  the  act  of  sealing  letters.  One 
ofwhich  was  directed  to  his  friend. 

"  He  seemed  exhausted,  as  if  by 
an  unusual  effort,  and  said  faintly, 
as  he  pushed  the  letters  from  him — 
'  Thank  God,  it  is  written  !  My  poor 
Blelcomb !' — There  had  always  been 
a  sort  of  restraint  between  us  on  the 
subject  of  this  friendship,  and  Her- 
bert had  never,  since  his  return, 
named  Melcomb  to  me ;  but  now, 
raising  his  eyes  to  mine,  after  that 
short  soliloquy,  he  said,  as  if  invi- 
ting my  attention—*  You  could  not 
but  lilce  Melcomb,  my  dear  aunt, 
even  for  the  little  you  saw  of  him  at 
Cambridge.  You  must  have  loved 
him,  had  you  known  him  as  I  do.* 
I  freely  acknowledged  the  favour- 
able impression  made  on  me  by  his 
friend's  engaging  manners  and  evi- 
dent powers  of  mind,  at  the  same 
time  cautiously  adverting  to  those 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  style 
and  expression  which,  even  in  the 
short  time  we  were  together,  afford- 
ed me  sufficient  corroboration  of  the 
reports  which  had  represented  him 
to  be  a  dangerous  intimate  for  one 
BO  inexperienced — so  enthusiastic 
and  warm-hearted  as  my  dear  Her- 
bert. 

"  He  sighed,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  lost  in  thought.  Then  again, 
looking  up  at  me,  he  rejoined,  'Per- 
haps you  was  right,  my  dear  aunt — my 
more  than  mother  I  You  have  known 
your  poor  Herbert  long  and  well — 
the  idle  dreamer — the  fond  visionary  I 
And  yet  before  I  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  lor  some  time  afterwards,  I  be- 
lieve I  was  for  a  time  in  the  safe  and 
straight  path.  My  poor  Melcomb !  he 
loved  me  sincerely,  and  yet  I  was  so 
much  his  inferior  in  every  thing. 
His  views  were  so  beautiful — so  holy 
•—BO  single— BO  self-sacrificing!  all 
I  had  previously  entertained  appear- 
ed to  me  so  poor,  and  cold,  and  self- 
ish on  comparison — andye^  on  some 
points,  his  were  awful  tenets  I  I  could 
neither  entirely  embrace,  nor  saUsfy 
myself  they  were  altogether  erro. 
neous.    The  Btrugffle  was  too  hard 


frame  of  mine,  and  both  gave  way.— 
But,  thank  God,*  he  continued,  after 
a  pause  of  deep  emotion,  *  all  is  well 
with  me  now— all  is  peace !  In  that 
first  portion  of  my  tedious  conva« 
lescence,  during  which  the  mental 
powers  as  well  as  the  physical  were,  to 
all  appearance,  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  inanition,  while  I  lay  in  seem- 
ing unconsciousness  of  all  external 
things,  my  mind  was  dealing  with  it- 
self, or  rather  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
love  was  at  work  within  me, rebuking, 
chastening,  composing,  healing,  and 
I  awoke  from  that  blessed  trance 
with  a  determination  to  shun  for  the 
future  all  unprofitable  enquiries  into 
mysteries  too  deep  and  high  for  hu- 
man comprehension—to  lay  aside 
(at  least  for  a  long  season)  all  works 
of  controversial  divinity,  and  to  turn 
in  all  my  doubts  and  difficulties  to 
this  book  only— this  blessed  Book  I' 
and,  with  an  upward  glance  of  ado« 
ring  gratitude,  he  let  fall  his  out- 
spread hand  on  the  Bible  which  lay 
beside  his  writing-desk. 

"  There  was  that  in  the  solemn 
fervour  of  his  looks  and  language 
which  awed  and  calmed,  while  it  af- 
fected me  profoundly,  and  I  could 
only  lean  forward  in  silence,  and  press 
my  lips  to  the  thin  pale  hand  that 
rested  on  the  sacred  volume ;  but 
my  dear  Herbert  saw,  as  I  lifted  up 
my  face,  that  it  was  wet  with  tears. 
Then  it  was  that,  drawing  his  chair 
close  to  mine  and  taking  my  hand 
in  both  his,  he  began  his  task  of  ten- 
der preparation.  For  what!  Oh, 
Heavens  I  the  agony  of  that  moment! 
What  words,  however  cautious,  could 
communicate,  without  piercing  my 
very  heart,  the  knowleage  that  his 
days  were  numbered— that  for  many 
weeks  the  dreaded  disease  had  de- 
clared itself  by  such  symptoms  as, 
being  made  known  to  our  anxious 
medical  friend,  had  caused  that  omi- 
nous shade  of  increased  seriousness  in 
his  kind  face,  which  I  had  read  so  fear- 
fully, but  shrank  from  interpreting. 

'* '  It  is  even  so,  my  aunt,*  said  the 
beloved  one,  when  I  regained  suffi- 
cient self-command  to  control  the 
outward  token  of  anguish.  '  It  is 
even  so;  and  already,  as  you  may 
have  observed,  I  have  bid  farewell 
to  the  world :  and  now,  but  for  the 
pain  of  leaving  you,  I  could  rejoice 
that  my  hour  is  nigh.  And  yet — 
dreamer  that  I  am !— I  had  looked 
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sages  in  this  life !  To  maDy  days 
of  faithful  miDiatration  and  varied 
usefulness  in  nijr  appointed  station. 
To  some  dear  future  home  among 
those  I  was  leading  heavenward, 
•hared  perhaps  by  -  -  -  -  but 
kU  will  be  done.  Earthly  love 
might  have  more  than  divided  this 
weak  heart  with  him,  whose  rieht 
is  all:  Or  again,  the  infirm  mind 
might  have  wandered  into  danger- 
ous paths,  and  the  excitable  spirit 
have  been  deluded  by  *<  vain  ima- 
ginings." It  is  in  mercy  that  I  am 
called  thus  early  to  rejoin  my  sweet 
sister.*  And  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
uttered  die  last  words,  and  sank  into 
a  low  inward  articulation,  as  if  re- 
plying to  his  own  thoughts,  when  he 
continued,  after  a  moment's  pause 
— *  And  what  matters  it  that  our 
dust  may  not  mingle  in  the  same 
grave,  when  the  spirit  shall  be  re- 
united in  eternity  ?' 

**  He  had  let  fall  my  hand  while 
uttering  the  last  sentence,  and  sank 
back  in  his  chair  with  closed  eyes— 
as  if  for  the  moment  abstracted  from 
all  consciousness  of  my  presence 
and  of  the  painful  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken. But  recalled  to  a  seltse 
of  my  distress  by  the  sound  of  a 
half  suppressed  sob,  he  started  from 
his  reclining  posture,  and  with  a 
tender  and  umost  a  cheerful  smile, 
again  took  my  hand,  and  affection- 
ately kissing  it,  said—*  But,  beloved 
aunt!  though  I  thought  it  best  to 
acquaint  you  myself  with  what  you 
could  not  have  remained  in  igno- 
rance of  much  longer,  1  have  not 
told  you  that  the  time  of  our  separa- 
tion ia  immediately  at  hand :  Many, 
many  months — nay  longer  still — you 
may  have  to  watch  over  the  charge 

Cu  will  never  feel  to  be  a  burden, 
t  ua  pass  together  my  remaining 
portion  of  time  like  friends  who  are 
preparing  to  part  but  for  a  season ; 
the  one  for  another  hemisphere  to 
make  ready  for  the  joyful  coming 
of  her  who  was  left  behind.  You 
will  take  comfort  and  support  your- 
self for  my  sake,  and  God  will  sup- 
port us  both.' 

**  1  felt  that  he  was  rieht— that  for 
his  sake  I  must  not  yield  myself  up 
to  f elfish  sorrow:  there  would  be 
much  to  do  and  to  suffer,  and  I  must 
brace  myself  for  the  appointed  trial. 
1  sought  the  solitude  of  my  cham- 
ber amd  was  '  stilV  but  not  alone : 
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met  agfdn  in  the  drawing-room  b&« 
fore  dinner,  I  was  able  to  meet  his 
look  of  kind  solicitude  with  one 
which  assured  him  of  my  regained 
composure* 

*'  My  next  day*s  conference  with 
Kendrick  (our  medical  friend)  too 
fully  confirmed  Herbert's  communis 
cation.  But  on  my  pressing  him  on 
the  subject— alas  t  the  heart-sicken* 
ing  forlorn^ope— of  change  of  air— 
or  climate — ^he  gave  his  ready  ac- 
quiescence to  our  removal  for  the 
approaching  winter  to  some  warm 
sheltered  station  on  our  own  sea 
coast— Herbert  having  premised  his 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  leave 
England. 

"  I  fear  that  if  the  dear  being  had 
been  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own 
wishes,  he  would  thankfully  have 
chosen  to  remain  at  Merivale — to 
dwell  with  his  last  looks  on  familiar 
objects  and  endeared  scenes,  and 
enjoying  that  sacredness  of  repose, 
inviolate  only  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Home.  But  not  for  a  moment  did 
he  contest  the  point  on  which  he 
saw  my  tremblmg  anxiety.  He 
faintly  smiled  indeed  when  I  ven- 
tured to  hint  at  hopes  beyond  the 
mere  procrastination  of  the  dreaded 
event;  but  that  he  admitted  might 
(God  willing)  be  effected  by  the 
proposed  plan,  and  he  gave  his 
cheerful  assent  for  our  immediate 
departure,'the  autumn  being  already 
far  advanced,  for  Torquay,  which 
was  the  place  fixed  on  tor  our  win- 
ter sojourn. 

**  My  old  butler,  Johnson,  preceded 
us,  to  engage  a  habitation,  and  make 
suitable  arrangements  for  the  parti- 
cular accommodation  and  comfort  of 
my  dear  invalid,  and  we  had  every 
reason,  on  our  arrival,  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  mission. 

*'  He  had  taken  for  us  one  of  two 
houses,  built  under  the  shelter  of  a 
wall  of  living  rock,  which  by  its 
gentle  curvature  completely  pro- 
tected them  from  the  north  and  east, 
and  partly  from  even  the  western 
breezes,  while  its  whole  front  lay 
open  to  the  sunny  south ;  the  silver 
sands,  to  which  a  grass  slope  de» 
scended  from  the  broad  terrace-walk 
which  ran  along  the  verandah,  and 
the  deep  blue  sea,  glancing  with 
innumerable  sails. 

"  We  reached  our  marine  villa  to- 
wards the  close  of  a  beautiful  Sep« 
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had  borne  the  journey  wonderfullj 
well,  looked  round  bim,  as  we  took 
poMession,  with  such  sweet  con« 
tenlment  in  bis  face,  as  communi* 
cated  to  my  heart  a  sense  of  glad- 
ness Aat  would  hare  been  <Umost 
hope,  if  I  had  dared  to  encourage 
the  fond  whisperer. 

"Very  soon  my  dear  ioTalid  was 
seated  at  one  of  the  French  win- 
dows, which  opened  into  the  broad 
yeranda  throughout  the  length  of 
two  adjoining  rooms. 

**  The  late  autumn  noon  was  still 
and  warm  as  a  bright  summer  even- 
ing ;  and  the  measured  plash  of  the 
long  ridgy  waves,  as  they  stole  sofUy 
over  the  glittering  sands,  and  slug- 

gshly  retired,  came  pleasantly  upon 
le  traveller's  ear,  still  ringing  with 
the  sound  of  grinding  wheels  and 
datteriDg  hoofs. 

**  The  house  taken  for  us  was  only 
let  occasionally  by  the  gentleman 
whose  property  it  was,  and  the  ve- 
randa was  tastefully  decorated  with 
fine  vases  and  beautiful  exotics. 
Close  to  the  open  window,  at  which 
Herbert  had  seated  himself,  stood  a 
noble  orange  tree,  gorgeous  with 

gulden  fruit  and  snowy  blossoms, 
f  these,  a  few  petals  were  wafted 
towards  him  by  a  wandering  breeze, 
and  as  their  odour  stole  over  his  sen- 
ses, I  saw  his  countenance  change, 
and  his  eyes  fill  with  tears.  I  drew 
near,  and  kissed  his  forehead  in  si- 
lence, but  our  eyes  met,  and  we 
needed  not  to  tell  each  other  to  what 
far  distant  land  our  thoughts  had 
wandered. 

*<  Looking  earnestly  for  a  moment 
on  a  small  gold  hoop  which  encircled 
the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  it,  and  said,  '  I 
took  this  ring  from  her  dead  finger 
—our  mother's  wedding  ring — let 
it  not  be  withdrawn  from  mine,  for 
I  am  the  last  of  my  race.  Living,  I 
would  never  have  parted  with  it,  but 
for  one  purpose  -•.-.-.-.  Do 
you  know,  my  dear  aunt,'  he  con« 
tinned,  with  a  quick  inflexion  of 
voice,  as  he  looked  up  half-smiling 
in  my  face,  '  I  had  the  strangest 
dream  about  this  ring  the  night  be- 
fore we  left  Merivale.  One  of  my 
*'  poetic  visions*'  you  would  call  it, 
and  truth  to  tell,  1  had  been  recrea- 
ting that  evening  with  my  favourite 
Thalaba.  Well,  you  shall  hear  as  how 
in  this  my  dream  I  found  myself  (how 
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brought  thither  I  know  not)  in  the 
chancel  of  a  strange  church,  all  hung 
with  black,  and  so  dimly  lighted,  that 
nothing  was  distinctly  visible  but  the 
altar,  on  which  flamed  two  of  those 
immense  wax  tapers  which  are  used 
in  the  pageant  of  a  corpse  lying  in 
state.  The  table  was  spread  as  for 
a  solemn  ceremony,  and  before  it, 
fronting  the  rails,  stood  a  tall  figure, 
attired  rather  as  a  monk  than  a«  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  for  he  wore  a 
loose  black  robe,  with  a  hood  or 
cowl,  which  was  drawn  over  his  head 
and  face.  But,  open  in  his  hands, 
was  our  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
from  which,  in  a  voice  so  deep  and 
hollow,  that  it  sounded  as  if  ascend- 
ing from  the  vaults  beneath,  he  was 
reading,  what  I  knew  by  some  mys- 
terious perception  not  connected 
with  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  be  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  though  un- 
conscious how  all  had  come  to  pass, 
I  felt  neither  surprise  nor  perplexity 
at  the  circumstances  in  wnich  I 
found  myself,  kneeling  on  the  altar 
steps  beside  a  female  ^ure,  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a  thick 
white  veil.  I  was  sensible  that  the 
relation  in  which  we  thus  knelt  to- 

g ether  was  that  of  bridegroom  and 
ride,  but  when  I  stretch^  forth  my 
hand,  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  im- 
pulse, to  take  hers  as  the  rite  pro- 
ceeded, I  felt  no  horror  at  the  con- 
tact; though  the  hand  which  met 
mine  from  beneath  the  folds  of  the 
thick  veil  was  cold  and  clammy  like 
that  of  a  corpse,  and  the  nails  of  the 
small  taper  finffers  were  purpled  and 
shrunken.  Well,  dear  aunt,  you 
shudder,  but  1  did  not,  nor  shrank 
from  my  veiled  bride.  There  were 
shadowy  forms  near  us  —  behind 
and  on  either  side— but  I  knew  not 
by  whom  that  chilly  hand  was  placed 
in  mine,  nor  do  I  remember  hearing 
distinctly  the  solemn  question,  nor 
articulating  the  affirmative,  **  I  will." 
But  somehow  the  assent  was  asked 
and  ^iven  on  either  part,  and  when 
the  ume  came  for  placing  the  ring 
on  the  bride's  finger,  1  transferred  to 
it  this  very  ring  drawn  from  my  own 
— my  mother^  wedding-ring— and 
no  sooner  was  the  pledge  given,  than 
a  bell  tolled,  (a  funeral  bell,)  the  ta- 
pers  flared  up  to  the  vaulted  roof, 
and  the  officiating  priest  stood  before 
us  disrobed  of  his  sable  vestments. 
It  was  Asrael^  the  Angel  of  Death.' " 
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ScBSK— -4  half  finished  Wall^  behind  whichis  seen  the  Chureh  7oi0eriUuidiDg. 

Tbis  ia  the  wall  the  Whigs  built— 

These  the  block-heads 

That  werebatter'd  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built 

Tbk  is  Earl  Grey*  who  began  the  wall. 
But  dropp'd  down  his  trowel  for  fear  oif  a  fall. 
When  his  'prentice  lads,  with  sneering  and  scoff, 
Push'd  down  the  ladder  and  kick'd  Idm  off--- 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  batter'd  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

This  is  little  John,  who  carried  the  hod. 
And  feared  for  his  life  the  School-master's  rod, 
And  with  very  weak  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod, 
Was  spokesman  for  Grey,  who  began  the  wall. 
But  dropp'd  down  his  trowel  for  fear  of  a  fall. 
When  the  'prentice  lads,  with  scorn  and  scoff, 
Push'd  down  the  ladder  and  kick*d  him  off— 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  batter'd  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

This  is  the  "  Schoolmaster  "  *'  all  abroad,'' 
That  plotted,  and  raved,  and  bullied,  and  jaw'd. 
And  so  thought  the  King  might  be  overaw'd 

When  he  flung  down  his  bags, 

And  ordered  his  nags — 
And  anew  begg*d  for  place,  but  was  voted  ouHaw'd, 
That  made  little  John  laugh,  who  carried  the  hod, 
And  fear'd  for  hU  life  the  Schoolmaster's  rod. 
And  with  very  weak  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod, 
Was  spokesman  to  Grey,  who  began  the  wall. 
But  left  off  his  work,  for  fear  of  a  fall. 
When  the  'prenUce  lads,  with  a  bitter  scoff, 
Kick'd  down  the  ladder,  and  tumbled  him  off— 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  batter'd  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

This  is  Lord  Palmerston,  Talleyrand's  pet, 
His  monkey,  his  Cupid,  he  kept  in  his  ne^ 

And  dipp'd  his  wings. 

That  in  leading  strings 
He  should  only  dance  the  French  minuet^ 

That  made  the  pedantics 

Be  turned  into  antics. 
Of  the  silly  old  Schoolmaster  all  abroad. 
That  plotted  and  raved,  and  bullied  and  jaw'd. 
And  thought  the  good  Kinff  would  be  overaw'd-— 

When  he  flun^  down  his  bags. 

And  order*d  his  nags — 
And  anew  bege'd  for  place,  but  was  voted  outlaw* d^ 
That  made  little  John  laugh,  who  carried  the  hod. 
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Was  Bpokesman  to  Grey^  who  began  the  wall, 
But  would  not  go  on,  for  he  fear'd  a  fall, 
When  his  'prentice  lads,  with  a  hem  and  a  cough, 
Wink'd  at  each  other  and  kicked  him  off— 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  batter*d  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

This  is  0*Connell,  the  Beggarman  bi^. 
Who  took  from  the  poor  potato  and  pig, 

Who  said,  six  hundred  thieves. 

With  nobody's  leaves. 
Had  broke  into  the  house,  or  dropp'd  down  from  the  eaves. 

Though  'tis  very  well  known, 

There  are  forty  alone. 
And  that  he  is  the  chief,  they  all  men  of  his  own. 
That  now  bullied  the  Whigs,  now  kept  them  in  play, 

And  all  nothing  loath 

To  take  davy  and  oath. 
Though  they  care  not  a  straw  for  either  or  both^ 
And  made  them  compound  for  two  murders  a-day. 

To  fill  Beggarman's  purse, 

His  country's  sad  curse. 

With  Papists  and  Priests 
That  deem  a  man's  life  of  less  worth  than  a  beast's— 
Little  thought  of  by  Palmerston,  Cupid,  pet. 
So  pleased  to  be  dangled  in  Talleyrand's  net, 

Who  cHpp'd  his  wiog9, 

That  in  leading  strings. 
He  might  make  him  dance  his  own  minuet, 

That  made  the  pedantics 

Be  tum'd  into  antics. 
Of  the  crazy  Ex-Chancellor,  really  "  abroad^* 
Who  plotted,  and  raved,  and  with  sarcasm  jaw'd, 
And  thought  the  king  would  be  overaw'd — 

So  he  flung  down  his  bags, 

And  order  d  his  nags. 
Then  petition'd  for  place,  but  was  voted  outrlaw*d. 
That  made  little  John  laugh,  who  carried  the  hod. 
And  ate  his  own  words,  at  the  Schoolmaster's  rod, 
And  with  pee- wit  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod. 
Was  spokesman  to  Grey  who  began  the  wall. 
But  would  not  go  on  for  fear  of  a  fall ; 
When  bis  'prentice  lads,  with  scorn  and  scoff. 
Upset  the  ladder  and  kick'd  him  off. 

That  all  the  block-heads, 

Might  be  batter'd  to  shreds. 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

This  is  poor  Littleton  "  indiscreet," 

That,  with  hatching  strange  eggs,  on  his  go-between  legs 

Could  not  stand  upright,  so  fell  at  the  feet 

Of  Grey  and  O'Connell,  that  both  cried.  Cheat-* 

Well  whipp'd  by  O'Connell,  the  Beggarman  big. 

Who  took  the  poor  man's  potato  and  pig, 

And  said,  six  hundred  thieves. 

With  nobody's  leaves. 
Had  broke  into  the  house,  and  then  laugh'd  in  their  sleeves. 

Though  'tis  very  well  known, 
,    There  were  forty  alone. 
And  all  of  them  rascally  men  of  his  own, 

And  all  nothing  loath 

To  take  davy  and  oath, 
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That  bullied  the  Whigs  with  absolute  swajr, 

And  made  them  compouad  for  two  murders  a-dajr. 

To  fill  Beggarman*s  purse^ 

The  country's  dire  curse, 

With  Papists  and  Priests, 
That  look  on  man's  life  as  less  worth  than  a  beastfs. 
Little  heeded  by  Palmerston,  Cupid,  pet, 
So  pleased  to  be  dangled  in  Talleyrand's  net^ 

That  had  clipp'd  his  wings, 

That  in  leading-strings 
He  might  teach  him  to  dance  the  minuet. 

That  made  the  pedantics 

Fantastical  antics. 
Of  the  singular  Chancellor,  gone  abroad. 
Who  plotted  his  under- plots,  bullied,  and  jaw'd. 
And  thought  the  Kine  he  had  overaw'd. 

When  he  flung  down  the  bags. 

And  ordere<l  his  nags. 
But  tum'd  back  for  place,  though  really  outlawed. 
That  made  little  John  laugh,  who  carried  the  hod. 
And  terribly  fear'd  the  Scnoolmaster's  rod. 
When  with  feeble  yoice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod. 
He  was  spokesman  for  Grey,  who  began  the  wall, 
But  left  off  the  work  for  fear  of  a  fall. 
When  his  'prentice  lads,  with  scorn  and  scoff, 
Kick'd  down  the  ladder,  and  push'd  him  off— 

That  ali  the  block-heads 

Might  be  batter'd  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built 

This  is  Lord  Durham,  with  mustard  jole. 
Half  yellow  with  bite,  half  black  with  coal. 

That  the  Rads  really  think. 

In  his  pride  and  bis  ire. 

Spits  Beelzebub's  fire. 
And  some  of  them  tremble,  and  some  of  them  blink. 
At  the  brimstone,  all  ready  to  plunge  from  the  briuk. 
That  would  make  e'en  poor  Littleton  seem  diiusreet, 
That  hatcli'd  such  strange  eggs — till  his  go-between  legs 
Couldn't  keep  him  upright,  so  he  fell  at  the  feet 
Of  Grey  and  O'Connell,  when  both  cried,  Cheat- 
Well  scourg'd  by  O'Connell,  the  Beggar  man  big, 
Who  took  the  poor  Papists'  potato  and  pig. 

And  said  six  hundred  thieves. 

With  nobody's  leaves, 
Had  broke  into  the  House,  or  dropped  in  through  the  eaves. 

Though  'tis  very  well  known. 

There  were  forty  alone. 
And  that  he  was  their  chief,  they  men  of  his  own. 

And  all  nothing  loath 

To  take  davy  or  oath, 
Tho*  they  cared  not  one  straw  for  either  or  both, 
That  bullied  the  Whigs,  and  kept  them  in  play, 
And  made  'em  compound  for  two  murders  a- day. 

To  fill  Beggarman's  purse, 

And  raise  up  the  sad  curse. 

The  Papistical  Priests, 
That  deem  a  man's  life  of  less  worth  than  a  beast's. 
Not  thought  of  by  Palmerston,  Cupid,  pet. 
So  pleased  to  be  dangled  in  Talleyrand's  net, 

That  clipp'd  his  wings, 

That  in  leadinff-Btrinirs 
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That  made  the  pedantica 

Fantastical  antica, 
Of  the  Chancellor  Schoolmaster  all  abroad, 
"Who  plotted  and  fail'd,  and  so  bullied  and  jaw'd, 
"When  he  thousht  the  King  would  be  overawed. 

When  he  bang^'d  the  bags. 

And  ordered  his  nags — 
But  petitioned  for  place— «iid  was  voted  outlaw'd— 
That  made  little  John  laugh,  who  had  carried  the  hod~ 
For  he  didn't  now  fear  the  Schoolmaster's  rod— . 
That  with  feeblest  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod, 
Had  been  spolcesman  to  Grey,  who  began  the  wall^ 
But  wouldn't  go  on  for  fear  of  a  fall, 
When  his  'prentice  lads,  with  a  bitter  scoff, 
Push'd  down  the  ladder,  and  slid  him  off— 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  batter*d  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

This  is  the  Member  what  crows  like  cocks, 

That  the  Whigs  declared  was  the  populi  vox. 

That  ever  should  sound,  though  Tories  said  no. 

Till  all  that  is  noble  and  great  be  brought  low 

To  the  dunghill,  where  radical  bantams  might  crow— 

The  Rads  of  Lord  Durham,  with  mustard  jole, 

Yellow  with  bile,  and  black  with  coal. 

That  the  vagabonds  think, 

In  his  pride  and  his  ire. 

Spits  Beelzebub's  fire. 
And  some  of  them  tremble,  some  roar  and  yet  blink 
At  the  brimstone,  all  ready  to  plunge  from  the  brink—* 
That  would  make  even  Littleton  seem  discreet. 
That  with  hatching  strange  eggs,  on  his  go-between  legs 
Could  no  longer  stand  upright,  but  fell  at  the  feet 
Of  Grey  and  O'Connell,  who  cried  out,  Cheat- 
Scourged  sore  by  0*Connell,  the  Begearman  big, 
Who  took  the  poor  Papists'  potato  and  pig — 

Who  said  six  hundred  tnieves, 

With  nobody's  leaves^ 
Had  broke  into  the  house,  or  dropped  in  from  the  eavcs^ 

Tho'  *iis  very  well  known. 

There  were  forty  alone. 
And  all  of  them  well  chosen  men  of  his  own, 

And  all  nothing  loath 

To  take  davy  and  oath, 
Tho'  they  cared  not  one  straw  for  either  or  both— 
That  bullied  the  Whigs,  and  kept  them  in  play, 
And  made  them  compound  for  two  murders  a-day, 

To  fill  Beggarman's  purse. 

And  what  is  much  worse, 

Raise  Romanist  Piiests, 
Who  value  the  life  of  a  man  as  a  beast's, 
Notdream'd  of  by  Palmerston,  Cupid,  pet. 
So  plrascd  to  be  dangled  in  Talleyrand's  net, 

Who  clipped  his  vvio^s, 

And  in  Icadiug-striogs 
Taught  him  to  dance  his  French  minuet. 

That  made  the  pedantica 

Fantastical  antics, 
Of  the  very  odd  Chancellor,  really  abroad, 
Who  plotted  in  vain,  and  bullied  and  jaw'd. 
And  thouj^ht  the  Klu^  would  be  overaw'd^. 
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Bot  tamM  back  to  Bay— am  I  really  oxiUiau^df 
That  made  little  John  lau^h^  that  had  carried  the  hod, 
Relieyed  from  the  feat  ofthe  Schoolmaiter's  rod^ 
That  whh  yery  thin  Toice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod, 
Ad  been  apokeaman  for  Grey,  who  began  the  wall. 
But  left  if  off  for  fear  of  a  fall- 
When  his  'prentice  Whige,  with  secret  scoff, 
Kick'd  down  the  ladder  and  puah'd  him  off> 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  batter'd  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

Thb  is  Frank  Jeffrey,  expert  in  reyiews, 
Who  for  forty  years  set  the  world  by  the  ears. 
For  he  wanted  to  stand  in  biffger  folk's  shoes^ 
Till  all  in  a  shiver  he— took  die  King's  livery 
That  he'd  ridiculed  oft  in  liis  yellows  and  blues. 
Whan  Maffa  the  Queen,  true  and  loyal,  I  ween, 
Blew  up  the  Whigs  with  her  strong  Magazine, 
And  demolish'd  Cord  Jeffrey  and  all  his  riff'raffery, 
Tliat  all  made  **  a  Moyement"  not  fit  to  be  seen. 
Among  whom  was  the  member  what  crow'd  like  cocks. 
That  the  Whigs  declared  was  the  popttii  vox. 
That  neyer  would  cease— though  Tories  said  no. 
Till  both  church  and  state  were  levell'd  down  low 
To  the  dunghill,  where  radical  bantams  might  crow— » 
Ail  men  ofthe  man  with  mustard  jole. 
Half  yellow  with  bile,  half  black  with  coal«« 

Who  the  Radicals  think, 

In  his  pride  and  ire. 

Spits  Beelzebub's  fire. 
While  some  of  them  roar,  and  few  of  them  shrink 
From  their  natural  brimstone,  but  stand  on  the  brink. 
That  would  make  even  Littleton  seem  discreet. 
That  hatch'd  such  strange  eggs,  till  bis  go-between  legs 
Wouldn't  hold  him  upr^ht,  so  he  fell  at  the  feet 
Of  Grey  and  O'Connell,  that  cried  out,  Cheat-^ 
By  O'Connell  well  pommcird,  the  Beggarman  big. 
Who  took  Uie  poor  Papists'  potato  and  pig, 

Who  aaid  six  hunared  thieves. 

With  nobody's  leaves. 
Had  broke  into  llie  house  and  dropped  in  from  the  eave9, 

Though  'tis  very  well  known 

There  were  forty  alone^ 
And  most  of  them  welUchosen  rogues  of  his  own. 

And  none  of  them  loath 

To  take  davy  or  oath, 
Tho'  they  care  not  one  straw  for  either  or  both. 
That  bullied  the  Whigs,  and  kept  them  in  play, 
And  made  them  compound  for  two  murders  a- day, 

To  fill  Beggarman's  purser 

And,  what  18  much  worse. 

Raise  Romanist  Priests, 
Who  look^on  the  life  of  a  man  as  a  beast's. 
Little  heeded  by  Palmerston,  Cupid,  pet, 
So  pleased  to  be  caught  in  Talleyrand's  net, 

Who  clipp'd  his  wings. 

And  in  leading-strings 
Taught  liim  to  dance  the  French  minuet^ 

That  made  the  pedantics 

Become  horrid  antics. 
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When  he  bang*d  the  bags. 

And  order'd  hie  nags. 
And  petition'd  for  place,  but  was  voted  out-law*d, 
That  made  little  John  lau^h,  who  had  carried  the  hod. 
Relieved  from  the  fear  otthe  Schoolmaster's  rod ; 
That  with  very  thin  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod. 
Had  been  spokesman  to  Grey,  who  began  the  wall. 
But  left  it  off,  for  fear  of  a  fall  ; 
When  his  'prentice  lads,  with  sneer  and  scoff, 
Kick*d  down  the  ladder,  and  shoved  him  off— 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  batter*d  to  shreds 
Against  the  walls  the  Whigs  built 

This  is  Lord  Stanley,  who  acted  so  manly. 
When  he  saw  the  tricks  of  the  knavish  Whiffs, 
And  denounced  them  as  playing  their  thimble-rigs. 
When  he  talk'd  to  Sir  James,  who,  like  all  other  Grahams, 
Wouldn*t  do  dirty  work  for  other  folk's  aims— 
So  they  coolly  took  leave,  to  the  ministers'  shames ; 
But  so  didn't  Jeffrey,  expert  in  reviews. 
Who  for  forty  years  had  set  folk  by  the  ears, 
For  he  wanted  to  stand  in  bigger  men's  shoes. 
Till  all  in  a  shiver  he^took  Sie  King*s  livery. 
That  he'd  ridiculed  oft  in  his  yellows  and  blues. 
When  Maga,  bright  queen,  true  and  loyal,  I  ween, 
Blew  up  ail  the  Whigs  with  her  stored  Magazine, 
And  demolished  Lord  Jeffrey  and  all  his  riff-raffery, 
That  all  made  the  '*  Movement"  not  fit  to  be  seen; 
Among  whom  was  the  member  what  crow'd  like  cocks. 
That  the  Whigs  declared  was  the  populi  vox, 
That  ever  would  sound,  though  the  Tories  said  no, 
Till  the  Church  was  reform'd,  and  the  mighty  laid  low 
To  a  dunghill,  where  radical  bantams  mignt  crow— 
AH  men  of  the  man  with  the  mustard  jole, 
Yellow  with  bile,  and  half  black  with  coal. 

That  the  vagabonds  think. 

In  his  pride  and  red  ire. 

Spits  Beelzebub's  fire. 
And  some  of  them  tremble,  and  some  of  them  blink, 
At  the  brimBtone,  tho'  ready  to  plunge  from  the  brink, 
That  would  make  even  Littleton  seem  discreet. 
That  with  hatching  strange  eggs,  with  his  go-between  legs 
Couldn't  stand  upright,  so  fell  at  the  feet 
Of  Grey  and  O'Connell,  that  both  cried,  Cheat- 
Well  whipp*d  by  O'Connell,  the  Beggarman  big. 
That  took  the  poor  Papists'  potato  and  pig, 

Who  said  six  hundred  thieves. 

With  nobody's  leaves. 
Had  broke  into  the  house  or  dropped  down  through  the  eaves, 

Though  'tis  very  well  known 

There  were  forty  alone. 
All  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone. 

And  none  of  them  loath 

To  take  davy  or  oath. 

Though  they  care  not  one  straw  for  either  or  both ; 
That  bullied  the  Ministry,  kept  them  at  play. 
And  made  them  compound  for  two  murders  a-day. 

To  fill  Beggarman's  purse. 

And  a  desperate  curse, 

Mad  Papistp,  road  Priestn, 
Whn  look  on  the  life  of  a  man  as  a  h^nRi*fi. 
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Who  clipp*d  his  wiogSy 

That  in  leadiDff-Btring;8 
He  might  gracefully  dance  his  minuet 

That  made  the  pedantica 

Become  Buch  strange  antics^ 
Of  the  boQsej  old  Schoolmaster,  now  abroad; 
Who  plotted  in  raluj  and  bullied,  and  jaw'd» 
And  toought  the  King  he  had  overaw'd— 

When  hang  went  the  bags  t 

And  he  order'd  his  nags. 
But  wrote  for  a  place,  and  was  voted  out-law 'd, 
That  made  little  John  laugh,  who  bad  carried  the  hod, 
To  be  free  at  last  from  the  Schoolmaster's  rod ; 
That  with  verj  weslc  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod. 
Had  been  spokesman  for  Grey,  who  began  the  wall. 
And  who  stayed  his  hand  for  fear  of  a  mil. 
When  hia  'prentice  lads,  in  scorn  and  in  scoff. 
Kicked  down  the  ladder  and  shoved  him  off. 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  battered  to  shreds 
Agidnst  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

This  ia  Lord  Melbourne,  Premier  and  Peer, 

Who  traveird  to  Brighton, 

The  King  to  enlighten. 
And  came  back  again  with  a  flea  in  his  ear, 
A  ffood  joke  to  Stanley,  who  acted  so  manly. 
When  he  saw  the  Uicks  of  the  knavish  Whigs, 
And  denounced  them  for  playing  at  thimble-rigs. 
When  he  talk'd  to  Sir  James,  who,  like  all  other  Grahams, 
Wouldn't  do  dirty  work  for  other  folk's  aims— - 
So  they  coolly  took  leave,  to  the  ministers'  shames ; 
Bat  so  didn't  Jeffrey,  expert  in  reviews. 
Who  for  forty  years  had  set  folk  by  the  earn. 
For  he  wanted  to  stand  in  bigger  men's  shoes. 
Tin  all  in  a  shiver  he—took  the  King's  livery. 
That  he'd  ridiculed  oft  in  his  yellows  and  blues ; 
When  Man,  brieht  queen,  true  and  loyal,  I  ween. 
Blew  up  ul  the  Whigs  with  her  stored  Magazine, 
And  demolish'4  Lord  Jeffrey  and  all  his  riff-raffery. 
That  all  made  the  "  Movement"  not  fit  to  be  seen ; 
Amone  whom  was  the  member  what  crow'd  like  cocks. 
That  ue  Whigs  declared  was  the  popuH  vox. 
That  ever  would  sound,  thoueh  the  Tories  said  no. 
Till  the  Church  was  reform'd,  and  the  mighty  laid  low 
To  a  dunghill,  where  radical  bantams  might  crow— 
AH  men  of  the  man  with  the  mustard  jole, 
Yellow  with  bile,  and  half  black  with  coal. 

That  the  vagabonds  think, 

In  his  pride  and  red  ire. 

Spits  Beelzebub's  fire. 
And  some  of  them  tremble,  and  some  of  them  blink. 
At  the  brimstone,  tho'  ready  to  plunge  from  the  brink, 
That  would  make  even  Littleton  seem  discreet. 
That  with  hatching  strange  eggs,  with  his  go-between  legs 
Couldn't  stand  upright,  so  fell  at  the  feet 
Of  Grey  and  O'Gonnell,  that  both  cried,  Cheat— 
Well  whipp'd  by  0*Connel],  the  Beggarnian  big. 
That  took  the  poor  Papist's  potato  and  pig, 

Who  said  six  hundred  thieves, 

With  nobody's  leaves. 

Had  KrAlrA  Intn  th»  Iiaii«a   nr  Art%r\T\aA  Anvm  ihrouffh  the  Caves. 
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All  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  hlB  bonoi 

And  none  of  them  loath 

To  take  davy  or  oath, 
Though  they  care  not  a  straw  for  either  or  both, 
That  bullied  the  Ministry,  kept  them  at  play. 
And  made  them  compound  for  two  murders  a-day. 

To  fill  Beggarman's  purse. 

And  a  desperate  curse. 

Mad  Papists^  mad  priests. 
Who  look  on  the  life  ot  a  man  as  a  beast's, 
Nor  thought  of  by  Palmerston,  Cupid,  pet, 
So  pleased  to  be  dangled  in  Talleyrand's  net, 

Who  cllpp'd  his  wings. 

That  in  leading-strings 
He  might  gracefully  dance  his  minuet^ 

That  made  the  pedantics 

Become  such  strange  antics. 
Of  the  boozey  old  Schoolmaster,  now  abroad. 
Who  plotted  m  vain,  and  bullied,  and  jaw'd, 
And  thought  the  King  he  had  oyeraw'd,— 

When  bang  went  the  bags ! 

And  he  order'd  his  nags. 
But  wrote  for  a  place,  and  was  TOted  outlawed. 
That  made  little  John  laugb,  who  had  carried  the  hod^ 
To  be  free  at  last  from  the  Schoolmaster's  rod. 
That  with  very  weak  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod. 
Had  been  spokesman  for  Grey,  who  beffan  the  wall, 
And  who  stayed  his  hand  for  fear  of  a  rail. 
When  his  'prentice  lads,  in  scorn  and  in  scoff. 
Kicked  down  the  ladder  and  shoved  him  off-^ 

That  all  the  block  heads 

Might  be  battered  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

This  is  Duke  Arthur  of  Waterloo, 

Who  did  the  work  the  Whigs  couldn't  do. 

Though  he  told  them  that  work  they  would  surely  rue. 

When  the  Papists  came  in. 

And  Reform,  that  sin. 
That  made  ministry  men  out  of  barbers'  blocks. 
And  Parliament  men  what  crow'd  like  cocks. 
That  made  Melbourne  blush,  the  Premier  and  Peer, 

Who  traveird  to  Brighton, 

The  King  to  enlighten. 
And  came  back  again  with  a  flea  in  his  ear, 
A  ffood  joke  to  Stanley^  who  acted  so  manly. 
When  he  saw  the  tricks  of  the  knavish  Whigs, 
And  denounced  them  for  playing  at  Nimble-rigs, 
When  he  talk'd  to  Sir  James,  who,  like  all  other  Grahams, 
Wouldn't  do  dirty  work  for  other  folk's  aims— 
So  they  coolly  took  leave  to  the  ministers'  shames ; 
But  80  didn't  Jeffrey,  expert  in  reviews. 
Who  for  forty  years  had  set  folk  by  the  ears. 
For  he  wanted  to  stand  in  bimr  men's  shoes, 
Till  all  in  a  shiver  he— took  the  King's  liverjr, 
That  he'd  ridiculed  oft  in  his  yellows  and  blues. 
When  Maga,  bright  queen,  true  and  loyal,  I  ween. 
Blew  up  all  the  Whigs  with  her  stored  Manaine, 
And  demolish'd  Lord  Jeffrey  and  all  his  riff-raffery, 
That  all  made  the  "  Movement"  not  fit  to  be  seen; 
Amonff  whom  was  the  member  what  crow'd  like  cocks. 
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To  a  dunghill,  where  radicel  bantame  might  crow-* 
All  men  of  the  man  with  the  mustard  jole» 
Yellow  whh  bile,  and  half  black  with  coal. 

That  the  vagabonds  think. 

In  his  pride  and  red  ire, 

Spits  Beebebub'B  fire. 
And  some  of  them  tremble,  and  some  of  them  blink. 
At  the  brimstone,  tho*  ready  to  plunge  from  the  brink. 
That  would  make  eren  Littleton  seem  discreet, 
That  with  hatching  strange  eggs,  with  his  go-between  legs 
Couldn't  stand  umght,  so  fefi  at  the  feet 
Of  Grey  and  O'Connell,  that  both  cried,  Cheat- 
Well  whipp'd  hj  O'Connell  the  Beggarman  big, 
Tluit  took  ue  poor  Papists'  potato  and  pig. 

Who  said  six  hundred  thieves, 

1/nth  nobody's  leaves, 
Had  broke  into  tiie  house  or  dropped  down  through  the  eaves. 

Though  'tis  very  well  known 

There  were  forty  alone, 
All  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone, 

And  none  of  them  loath 

To  take  davy  or  oath. 
Though  thev  care  not  a  straw  for  either  or  both. 
That  bullied  the  Ministry,  kept  them  at  play, 
And  made  them  compound  for  two  murders  a>day. 

To  fill  Beggarman's  purse. 

And  a  desperate  curse, 

Mad  Papists,  mad  Priests, 
Who  look  on  the  life  of  a  man  as  a  beast's. 
Nor  thought  of  by  Palmerston,  Cupid,  pet. 
So  pleased  to  be  dangled  in  Talleyrand^s  net, 

Who  dipp'd  his  wings. 

That  in  leading-strings 
He  might  graceful^  dance  his  minuet, 

That  made  the  pedantics 

Become  such  strange  antics. 
Of  the  booeey  old  Schoolmaster,  now  abroad ; 
Who  plotted  in  vain,  and  bullied,  and  jaw'd. 
And  thought  the  King  he  had  overaw'd,— 

When  bang  went  the  bags  I 

And  he  order'd  his  nags; 
But  wrote  for  a  place,  and  was  voted  outlaw'd. 
That  made  little  John  laugh,  who  had  carried  the  hod. 
To  be  free  at  last  from  the  Schoolmaster's  rod. 
That  with  verv  weak  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod, 
Had  been  spokesman  for  Grey,  who  began  the  wall, 
And  who  stayed  his  hand  for  fear  of  a  nul, 
Yiheik  his  'prentice  lads,  in  scorn  and  in  scoff. 
Kicked  down  the  ladder  and  shoved  him  off— 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  battered  to  shreds. 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

This  is  the  King,  God  him  bless !  who  laugb'd. 
That  the  Whigs  so  little  should  know  of  their  craft, 

Though  craftv  enough. 

And  answer'd  them  oluff. 
Gel  out  of  my  sight  for  ye're  all  of  ye  daft. 

What,  down  Church  and  steeple ! ! ! 

I  know  well  my  people. 
Aye,  ten-pound  renters, 
RxMint  A  fAw  midftkiiii^  sftditlonfl  Dissenters. 
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So  be  Bent  for  Duke  Arthur  of  Waterloo, 
\¥ho  did  the  work  the  Whigs  couldn't  do, 
Thoueh  he  told  them  that  work  they  would  surely  rue» 
When  the  Papists  came  in. 
And  Reform,  that  sio. 
That  made  ministry  men  out  of  barbers'  blocks. 
And  Parliament  men  what  crow'd  like  cocks ; 
That  made  Melbourne  blush,  the  Premier  and  Peer, 
Who  traveird  to  Brighton, 
The  King  to  enlighten, 

And  came  back  again  with  a  flea  in  his  ear 

A  good  joke  to  Stanley,  who  acted  so  manly, 
When  he  saw  the  tricks  of  the  knavish  Whigs, 
And  denounced  them  for  playing  at  thimble-rigs. 
When  he  talk'd  to  Sir  James,  who,  like  all  other  Grahams, 
Wouldn't  do  dirty  work  for  other  folk's  aims — 
So  they  coolly  took  leave,  to  the  ministers'  shames ; 
But  so  didn't  Jeffrey,  expert  in  reviews, 
Who  for  forty  years  bad  set  folk  by  the  ears. 
For  he  wanted  to  stand  in  bigger  men's  shoes. 
Till  all  in  a  shiver  he— took  the  King's  livery. 
That  he'd  ridiculed  so  oft  in  his  yellows  and  blues  ; 
When  Maga,  bright  queen,  true  and  loyal,  I  ween, 
Blew  up  all  the  Whin  with  her  stored  Magazine, 
And  demolish'd  Lord  Jeff^rey  and  all  bis  riff-raffery. 
That  all  made  the  '<  Movement"  not  fit  to  be  seen; 
Among  whom  was  the  member  what  crow'd  like  cocks. 
That  the  Whigs  declared  was  the  popuU  vox. 
That  ever  would  sound,  though  the  Tories  said  no. 
Till  the  Church  was  reform*d,  and  the  mighty  laid  low 
To  a  dunghill,  where  radical  bantams  might  crow*^ 
All  men  of  the  man  with  the  mustard  jole. 
Yellow  with  bile,  and  half  black  with  coal, 
That  the  vagabonds  think. 
In  his  pride  and  red  ire. 
Spits  Beelzebub's  fire. 
And  some  of  them  tremble,  and  some  of  them  blink. 
At  the  brimstone,  tho'  ready  to  plunge  from  the  brink. 
That  would  make  even  Lyttleton  seem  discreet, 
That  with  hatching  strange  eggs,  with  his  go-between  legs 
Couldn't  stand  upright,  so  fell  at  the  feet 
Of  Grav  and  O'Connell,  that  both  cried,  Cheats 
Well  wUipp'd  by  O'Connell,  the  Beggarman  big. 
That  took  the  poor  Papists'  potato  and  pig. 
Who  said  six  hundred  thieves. 
With  nobody's  leaves. 
Had  broke  into  the  house  or  dropped  down  through  the  eaves. 
Though  'tis  very  well  known 
There  were  forty  alone, 
AH  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone, 
And  none  of  them  loath 
To  take  davy  or  oath, 
Though  thev  care  not  a  straw  for  either  or  both; 
That  bullied  the  Ministry,  kept  them  at  play. 
And  made  them  compound  for  two  murders  a-day, 
To  fill  Beggarman's  purse. 
And  a  desperate  curse. 
Mad  Papists,  mad  Priests, 
Who  look  on  the  life  of  a  man  as  a  beast's. 
Nor  thought  of  by  Palmerston,  Cupid,  pet. 
So  pleased  to  be  dangled  in  Talleyrand's  net^ 
Who  clipp'd  his  wings. 
That  in  leading-striDin 
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That  made  the  pedantics 

Become  such  strange  antics. 
Of  the  boozej  old  Schoolmaster,  now  abroad. 
Who  plotted  In  vain,  and  bullied,  and  jaw*d. 
And  thought  the  King  he  had  overaw'd, — 

When  bang  went  the  bags  I 

And  he  order'd  his  nags ; 
But  wrote  for  a  place,  and  was  voted  outlawed. 
That  made  little  John  laugh,  who  had  carried  the  hod. 
To  be  free  at  last  from  the  Schol master's  rod, 
That  with  verv  weak  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod. 
Had  been  spokesman  for  Grey,  who  began  the  wall, 
And  who  stayed  his  hand  for  fear  of  a  fall. 
When  his  'prentice  lads,  in  scorn  and  in  scoff. 
Kicked  down  the  ladder  and  shoved  him  off— 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  battered  to  shreds, 
Agaust  the  wall  the  Whigs  built. 

And  this  is  Sir  Robert,  who  came  at  a  call. 

When  he  heard  from  the  Duke 

Of  the  royal  rebuke. 
That  had  floor'd  all  the  Whigs,  and  their  terrible  fall ; 
So  he  came  to  save  Church,  Kinff,  and  People,  and  alL 
And  'twas  done  by  the  King,  God  bless  him !  who  laugh'd 
That  the  Whigs  were  such  sorry  adepts  in  their  craft, 

Though  crafty  enough. 

And  answer'd  them  bluff. 
Get  out  of  my  sight,  for  ye're  all  of  ye  daft. 

What,  down  Church  and  steeple  1 1 1 

I  know  well  my  people, 
Aye,  ten- pound  renters. 
Except  a  few  sneaking  seditious  Dissenters, 
Will  stand  up  to  a  man,  and  first  beat  out  your  brains 
'Gainst  the  wall  that  you've  built  with  such  infinite  pains — 
So  he  sent  for  Duke  Arthur  of  Waterloo, 
Who  did  the  work  the  Whigs  couldn't  do. 
Though  he  told  them  that  work  they  would  surely  rue. 

When  the  Papists  came  in. 

And  Reform,  that  sin. 
That  made  ministry  men  out  of  barbers'  blocks, 
And  Parliament  men  what  crow'd  like  cocks. 
That  made  Melbourne  blush,  the  Premier  and  Peer, 

Who  travell'd  to  Brighton, 

The  King  to  enlighten. 
And  came  back  again  with  a  flea  in  his  ear — 
A  good  joke  to  Stanley,  who  acted  so  manly. 
When  he  saw  the  tricks  of  the  knavish  Whigs,  1 
When  he  talked  to  Sir  James,  who,  like  all  other  Grahams, 
Wouldn't  do  dirty  work  for  other  folk's  aims — 
So  they  coolly  took  leave,  to  the  ministers'  shames, 
But  so  didn't  Jeffrey,  expert  in  reviews. 
Who  for  forty  years  had  set  folk  by  the  ears. 
For  he  wanted  to  stand  in  bigger  men's  shoes. 
Till  all  in  a  shiver  he—took  the  King's  livery. 
That  he'd  ridiculed  so  oft  in  his  yellows  and  blues ; 
When  Maga,  bright  queen,  true  and  loyal,  I  ween. 
Blew  up  all  the  Whiss  vnth  her  stored  Magazine, 
And  demolish'd  Lord  Jeffrey  and  all  his  riff-raffery, 
That  all  made  the  "  Movement"  not  fit  to  be  seen ; 
Amone  whom  was  the  member  what  crow'd  like  cocks. 
That  Me  Whigs  declared  was  the  populi  vox. 
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To  a  dunghill,  where  radical  bantams  might  crow- 
All  men  of  the  man  with  the  mustard  jole. 
Yellow  with  bile^  and  half  black  with  coal. 

That  the  va^ibonds  think, 

In  his  pride  and  red  ire. 

Spits  Beelzebub's  fire, 
And  some  of  them  tremble,  and  some  of  them  blink. 
At  the  brimstone,  tho'  ready  to  plunge  from  the  brink. 
That  would  make  even  Littleton  seem  discreet, 
That  with  hatching  strange  effgs,  with  his  go-between  legs 
Couldn't  stand  upright,  so  fellat  the  feet 
Of  Grey  and  O'Connell,  that  both  cried.  Cheat— 
Well  whipp'd  by  O'Connell,  the  Beggarman  big. 
That  took  the  poor  Papists*  potato  and  pig, 

Who  said  six  hundred  thieves, 

With  nobody's  leaves. 
Had  broke  into  the  house,  or  dropped  down  through  the  eaves. 

Though  'tis  very  well  known 

There  were  forty  alone. 
All  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone, 

And  none  of  them  loath 

To  take  davy  or  oath. 

Though  they  care  not  a  straw  for  either  or  both. 
That  bullied  the  Ministry,  kept  them  at  play, 
And  made  them  compound  for  two  murders  a*day. 

To  fill  Beggarman*s  purse. 

And  a  desperate  curse. 

Mad  Papists^  mad  Priests, 
Who  look  on  the  life  of  a  man  as  a  beast's. 
Nor  thought  of  by  Palmerston,  Cupid,  pet. 
So  pleased  to  be  dangled  in  TaUeyrand  s  net. 

Who  clipp'd  his  wings. 

That  in  leading  strings 
He  luight  gracefully  dance  his  minuet, 

That  made  the  pedantics 

Become  such  strange  antics, 
Of  the  boozey  old  Schoolmaster,  now  abroad. 
Who  plotted  in  vain,  and  bullied,  and  iaw'd. 
And  thought  the  King  he  had  overaw  d,— 

When  bane  went  the  bags  I 

And  he  order'd  his  nags. 
But  wrote  for  a  place,  and  was  voted  outlaw'd. 
That  made  little  John  laugh,  who  had  carried  the  hod, 
To  be  free  at  last  from  the  Schoolmaster's  rod. 
That  with  very  weak  voice,  like  a  pea  in  a  pod. 
Had  been  spokesman  for  Grey,  who  beMn  the  wall. 
And  who  stayed  his  hand  for  fear  of  a  tall, 
When  his  'prentice  lads,  in  scorn  and  in  scoff. 
Kicked  down  the  ladder  and  shoved  him  off— 

That  all  the  block-heads 

Might  be  battered  to  shreds 
Against  the  wall  the  Whigs  built 
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Wb  ware  littioff^  one  night  lately^ 
all  alone  b  j  ouneiyefly  almost  uncon- 
aeionalj  eyeinff  the  emben,  fire 
without  flame,  in  the  many-visioned 
crate,  but  at  times  aware  of  the  sym- 
bols  and  emblems  there  beautifully 
built  up,  of  the  ongoings  of  human 
Ufe,  when  a  knodcing,  not  loud  but 
resolute, came  to  the  front  door,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rustling  thrill  of  the 
bell-wire,  and  then  oy  a  tinkling 
fitf  below,  too  gentle  to  waken  the 
hooae  that  oonttnued  to  enjoy  the 
undisturbed  dream  of  its  repose. 
At  first  we  supposed  it  might  be  but 
aome  latehome-goinff  knight-errant 
from  a  feast  of  shells,  in  a  mood, 
*  between  malice  and  true-love," 
aeekine  to  disquiet  the  slumbers 
of  Old  Christopher,  in  expectation 
of  aedng  his  night-cap  (which  he 
BOTer  wears^  popped  out  of  the 
window,  ana  of  hearing  his  voice 
(of  which  he  is  chary  in  the  open  air) 
simulating  a  acold  upon  the  auda- 
doua  sleep-breaker.  So  we  bene* 
▼olently  Imd  back  our  head  on  our 
ensy-cbair,  and  pursued  our  specu- 
lationa  on  the  state  of  afiiidrs  m  ge- 
neral—and more  particularly  on  the 
floundering  fell  or  that  inexplicable 
people— the  Whigs.  We  had  been 
wondering,  and  of  our  wondering 
found  no  end,  wliat  could  hare  been 
tlieir  chief  reasons  for  committing 
Buidde.  It  appeared  a  case  of  very 
singular  ,/feAKd<e-«»— for  they  had  so 
HflMd  the  *  rash  act,'*  as  to  excite 
strong  suspldons  in  Uie  public  mind 
that  his  Ms}esty  had  committed 
murder.  Circumstances,  howeyer, 
had  soon  come  to  light,  that  preyed 
to  demonstration,  that  the  wretched 
Ministry  had  laid  yiolent  hands  on  it- 
self, and  effected  its  purpose  by  stran- 
gulation. There— was  tne  fatal  black 
ring  yisible  round  the  neck — ^though  a 
mere.tfaread ;  there— were  the  bl<x>d- 
ahot  eyes  protruding  from  the  sock- 
ets; there— the  lip-bltfaig  teeth 
clenched  in  the  last  eonyulsions ;  and 
there  -  sorriest  sight  of  all— was  the 
gliastly  suiddical  smile,  last  relic  of 
the  hmghter  of  deqpalr.     But  the 


knocking  would  not  leave  the  door 
—and  listening  to  its  character,  we 
were  assured  that  it  came  from  the  fist 
of  a  friend,  who  saw  light  through 
the  chinks  of  the  shutter,  and  knew, 
moreover,  that  we  never  put  on 
the  shroud  of  death's  pleasant  bro- 
ther sleep,  till  ''  ae  wee  short  hour 
ayont  the  twal,"  and  often  not  till 
earliest  cock-crow,  which  chantideer 
utters  somewhat  drowsily,  and  then 
replaces  his  head  beneath  his  wing, 
supported  on  one  side  by  a  partlet, 
on  the  other  by  a  hen.      So  we 

gathered  up  our  slippered  feet  from 
le  rug,  lamp  in  hand  stalked  along 
the  lobbies,  unchained  and  unlocked 
the  oak  which  our  faithful  night  por- 
ter Somnus  had  sported — and  lo  I  a 
figure  muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  and 
furred  like  a  Russ,  who  adyanced 
familiarly  into  the  hall,  extended 
both  hands,  and  then  embracing  us, 
bade  God  bless  us,  and  pronounced, 
with  somewhat  of  a  foreign  accent, 
the  name  in  which  we  and  the  world 
rejoice—"  Christopher  Nortii  1"  We 
were  not  slow  in  returning  the  hug 
fraternal— for  who  was  it  but  the 
"  American  Woodsman  ?  "  —  even 
AuDDBON  himself— fresh  from  the 
Floridas — and  breathing  of  the  pure 
air  of  far-off  Labrador  1 

Three  years  and  upwards  had  fled 
since  we  had  taken  farewell  of  the  il- 
lustrious Omitholoffist— on  the  same 
spot— at  tiie  same  nour ;  and  there 
was  something  ghostiike  in  such  re- 
turn of  a  dear  friend  from  a  distant 
region— almost  as  if  from  the  land 
of  spirits.  It  seemed  as  if  the  same 
moon  again  looked  at  us— but  then 
she  was  wan  and  somewhat  sad— ^ 
now  dear  as  a  diamond,  and  all  the 
starry  heavens  wore  a  smile.  **  Our 
words  they  were  na  mony  feck  "— 
but  in  less  time  than  we  have  taken  to 
write  it— we  two  were  sitting  cheek 
by  jowl,  and  hand  in  hand,  oy  that 
essentid  fire— while  we  showed  by 
our  looks  that  we  both  felt,  now 
they  were  over,  that  three  years 
were  but  as  one  day!  The  cane 
cod-scuttie,  instinct  with  spirit,  beet- 
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ed  the  fire  of  its  own  accord,  without 
word  or  beck  of  ours,  as  if  placed 
there  by  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
walceful  Lares;  in  globe  of  purest 
crystal  the  Glenlivet  shone ;  unasked 
the  bright  brass  kettle  began  "  to 
whisper  its  sweet  under  song ; "  and 
a  centenary  of  the  fairest  oysters  na« 
tive  to  our  isle  turned  towards  us 
their  languishing  eyes,  unseen  the 
T^creid  that  had  on  the  instant  waft- 
ed them  from  the  procreant  cradle- 
beds  of  Prestonpans.  Grace  said^ 
we  drew  in  to  supper,  and  hobnob- 
bing, from  elegant  long- shank,  down 
each  Naturalist's  gullet  graciously 
descended,  with  a  gurgle,  the  mild- 
est, the  meekest,  the  very  Moses  of 
Ales. 

Audubon,  ere  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  found  an  opportunity  of 
telling  us  that  he  had  never  seen  us 
in  a  higher  state  of  preservation— and 
in  a  low  voice  whispered  something 
about  the  eagle  renewing  his  youth. 
We  acknowledged  the  kindness  by 
a  remark  on  bold  bright  birds  of 
passage  that  find  the  seasons  obe- 
dient to  their  will,  and  win^  their 
way  through  worlds  still  rejoicing 
in  the  perfect  year.  But  too  true 
friends  were  we  not  to  be  sincere 
in  all  we  seriously  said ;  and  while 
Audubon  confessed  that  he  saw  ra- 
ther more  plainly  than  when  we 
parted  the  crowfeet  in  the  corners 
of  our  eyes,  we  did  not  deny  that 
we  saw  in  him  an  image  of  the  Fal- 
co  Leucocephalus,  for  that,  looking 
on  his  "  carum  caput,"  it  answered 
his  own  description  of  that  ''  hand- 
some and  powerful  bird,"  viz.  "  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  above 
is  dull  hair- brown, the  lower  parts  be- 
ing deeply  brown,  broadly  margined 
with  greyish  white."  But  here  he 
corrected  us ;  for  "  surely,  my  dear 
friend,"  quoth  he,  "  you  must  admit 
I  am  a  living  specimen  of  the  Adult 
Bird,  and  you  remember  my  descrip- 
tion of  him  in  my  First  Volume."  And 
thus  blending  our  gravities  and  our 
gaieties,  we  sat  facing  one  another, 
each  with  his  last  oyster  on  the  prong 
of  his  trident,  which  disappeared,  like 
all  mortal  joys,  between  a  smile  and 
a  sigh. 

How  similar-— in  much-^our  dispo- 
sitions— yet  in  almost  all  how  dissimi- 
lar our  lives !  Since  last  we  parted, 

we  scarcely  heard  of  half  a  mile 
roni  home"*he  tanned  by  the  suns 


and  beaten  by  the  storms  of  many 
latitudes — we  like  a  ship  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  or  anchored  close  in  shore 
within  the  same  sheltering  bay^ 
with  sails  unfurled  and  flan  flying 
but  for  sake  of  show  on  some  lioly  day 
— he  like  a  ship  that  every  morning 
had  been  dashing  through  a  new  world 
of  waves — often  close- reefed— or  un- 
der bare  poles — but  oftener  affronting 
the  heavens  with  a  whiter  and  swifter 
cloud  than  any  hoisted  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  in  the  sky.  And  now, 
with  canvass  unrent,  and  masts  un- 
sprung, returned  to  the  very  buoy 
she  left.  Somewhat  faded,  indeed, 
in  her  apparelling — ^but  her  hull 
sound  as  ever — not  a  speck  of  dry- 
rot  in  her  timbers — her  keel  un- 
scathed by  rock— her  cut-water  yet 
sharp  as  new-whetted  scythe  ere 
the  mower  renews  his  toil — ^ber  fi- 
gure-head, that  had  so  often  looked 
out  for  squalls,  now  *'  patient  as  the 
brooding  dove"— and  her  bowsprit 
— ^but  let  us  man  the  main-brace; 
nor  is  there  purer  spirit— my  trusty 
frere— in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 
It  was  quite  a  Noctes.  Audubon 
told  us— by  snatches— all  his  travels' 
history,  with  many  an  anecdote  in- 
terspersed of  the  dwellers  among 
the  woods — bird,  beast,  and  man. 
It  was  on  the  1st  of  August,  1881, 
that  he  landed  at  New  York,  where 
he  spent  a  few  days  only,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia.  There  he 
found  his  kind  and  nrm  friends,  Har- 
lan, (whom  we  lately  had  among  us, 
and  whom  we  knew  how  to  honour,) 
Wetherell,  Pickering,  Sully,  Norris, 
Walsh,  and  other  worthies,  **  a  few 
subscribers,  and  some  diplomas." 
He  had  now  two  assistants,  Mr 
Ward  from  London,  and  a  highly  ta- 
lented Swiss,  Mr  Leman.  At  Wash- 
ington he  received  from  the  heads  of 
the  Government  letters  of  assistance 
and  protection  along  the  frontiers, 
without  which  his  researches  would 
have  been  more  arduous  and  less 
eflicient ;  and  all  facilities  were  af- 
forded to  him  by  the  President,  and 
many  members  of  the  civil,  military, 
and  naval  departments,  who  ac- 
corded to  him  whatever  he  desired 
at  their  hands.  His  fame  in  Bri« 
tain  had  reached  all  ears  in  America; 
and  it  is  our  proud  happiness  to 
know,  that  the  articles  in  Maga  on 
his  unequalled  drawings  and  mani« 
fold  merits  contributed  not  a  little 
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to  the  spread  of  his  reputation,  ha- 
ving been  republishea  there,  and 
circulated  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  **  How  pleasing  was  it," 
quoth  he  to  us— and  the  words  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Second  Volume,  published 
this  very  daj— **  to  me  to  find  in  our 
republic,  joung  as  she  is,  the  promp- 
titude to  encourage  science  occa^ 
sionally  met  with  in  other  countries ! 
Methinks  I  am  now  bidding  adieu 
to  the  excellent  men  who  so  Itindly 
received  me,  and  am  still  feeling  the 
pressure  of  their  hands,  indicative 
of  a  cordial  wish  for  the  success  of 
my  undertaking.  Maj  He  who  gave 
me  being,  and  inspired  me  with  a 
desire  to  study  his  wondrous  works, 
grant  me  the  means  of  proving  to 
my  country  the  devoteoness  with 
which  I  strive  to  render  myself  not 
unworthy  of  her."  Down  Uie  broad 
Chesapeake  Bay  he  proceeded  to 
Noffolk,  and  thence,  in  another 
steamer,  to  Richmond  in  Virginia, 
and  thence  to  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina.  He  thus  speaks,  in  his 
amiable  Introduction,  of  his  recep- 
tion there  by  a  brother  zoologist  of 
high  reputation,  the  Rev.  John  fiach- 


**  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  took  our  lodgings  in  Charleston. 
Being  fatigued,  and  having  written 
the  substance  of  my  journey  to  my 
family,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Gil  man,  I  retired  to  rest 
At  the  first  glimpse  of  day  the  fol- 
lowing momioff,  my  assistants  and 
myself  were  already  several  miles 
from  the  city,  commencing  our  search 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  having 
procured  abundance  of  subjects  both 
for  the  pencil  and  the  scalpel,  we  re« 
turned  home,  covered  with  mud,  and 
so  accoutred  as  to  draw  towards  us 
the  attention  of  every  person  in  the 
streets.  As  we  approached  the 
hoarding-house,  I  observed  a  gentle- 
man on  horseback  close  to  our  door. 
He  looked  at  me,  came  up,  enquired 
if  my  name  was  Audubon,  and  on 
being  answered  in  the  afilrmative,  in- 
Btantiy  leaped  from  his  saddle,  shook 
me  moat  cordially  by  the  hand — 
there  is  much  to  be  expressed  and 
understood  by  a  shake  of  the  hand 
— and  questioned  me  in  so  kind  a 
msnner,  that  I  for  a  while  felt  doubt- 
ful how  to  reply.    At  his  urgent  de- 
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my  assistants.  Suitable  apartments 
were  assigned  to  us;  and  once  intro« 
duced  to  the  lovely  and  interesting 
group  that  composed  his  family,  1 
seldom  passed  a  day  without  enjoy- 
ing their  society.  Servants,  car- 
riages, horses,  and  dogs  were  all  at 
our  command,  and  friends  accompa- 
nied us  to  the  woods  and  planta- 
tions, and  formed  parties  for  water 
excursions.  Before  I  left  Charles- 
ton, I  was  truly  sensible  of  the  noble 
and  generous  spirit  of  the  hospitable 
Carolinians." 

Having  sailed  for  the  Floridas,  he 
was  driven  by  adverse  winds  into  a 
harbour  near  St  Simon's  Island, 
where  "he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  Thomas  Butler  King, 
Esq.,  who,  after  replenishing  his 
provision  stores,  subscribed  to  the 
*  Birds  of  America.' "  In  Florida  he 
sojourned — not  idle  you  may  be- 
lieve^-during  the  winter  of  1831-2, 
and  on  his  return  to  Charleston 
passed  through  Savannah.  At 
Charleston  he  lived  with  his  friend 
Bachman,  studying  and  scrutinizing 
along  with  that  enlightened  man ; 
and  in  April,  1832,  went  on  board 
the  revenue  cutter  ''  Marion,"  com- 
manded by  Robert  Day,  "  to  whose 
friendly  attention  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  success  which  I  met 
with  in  my  pursuits,  during  his 
cruize  along  the  dangerous  coast  of 
East  Florida,  and  amongst  the  islets 
that  every  where  rise  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  like  gigantic 
water-lilies."  At  that  **  singular  in- 
land  Indian  Key"  he  met  with  every 
kind  of  assistance  from  the  authori- 
ties; and  having  examined  every 
part  of  the  coast  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  commander  of  the  Ma- 
rion to  approach,  "  I  returned  to 
Charleston  with  my  numerous  prizes ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  I  bent  my 
course  eastward,  anxious  to  keep 
pace  with  the  .birds  during  their 
migrations."  At  Philadelphia  (de- 
solated by  cholera)  he  was  met  by 
his  family,  and  with  them  again  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston. 

*'  Boston !  Ah  I  reader,  my  heart 
fails  me  when  I  think  of  the  esti- 
mable friends  whose  society  afford- 
ed me  so  much  pleasure  in  that 
beautiful  city,  the  Athens  of  our 
Western  World.  Never,  I  fear,  shall 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  return  a 
4Ui,A  «%f  ihtk  fiAfinitality  which  waa 
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there  shown  towards  us,  or  of  the 
benevolence  and  generosity  which 
we  experienced,  and  which  evidently 
came  from  the  heart,  without  the 
slightest  mixture  of  ostentation.  In- 
deed, I  must  acknowledge  that  al- 
though I  have  been  happy  in  form- 
ing many  Taluable  fnendships  in 
TariouB  parts  of  the  worlds  all  dearly 
cherished  by  me,  the  outbourbg  of 
kindness  which  I  expenenced  at 
Boston  far  exceeded  all  that  I  have 
ever  met  with. 

«  Who  that  has  visited  that  fair 
city,  has  not  admired  her  site,  her 
universities,  her  churches,  her  har- 
bours, the  pure  morals  of  her  peo- 
ple, the  beautiful  country  around 
her,  gladdened  by  glimpses  of  villas, 
each  vying  with  another  in  neatness 
and  elegance  ?  Who  that  has  made 
his  pilmmage  to  her  far-famed 
Bunker^i  Hill,  entered  her  not  less 
celebrated  Fanneuil  Hall,  studied 
the  history  of  her  infancy,  her  pro- 
gress, her  indignant  patriotism,  her 
bloody  strife,  and  her  peaceful  pros- 
perity— that  has  moreover  experien- 
ced as  I  have  done,  the  beneficence 
of  her  warm-hearted  and  amiable 
sons— and  not  felt  his  bosom  glow 
with  admiration  and  love  ?  Think  of 
her  Adamses,  her  Perkins,  her  Eve- 
retts,  her  Peabodys,  Cushings,  Quin« 
ceys,  Storeys,  Paines,  Greens,  Tu- 
dors,  and  Davieses,  whose  public 
and  private  life  presents  all  that  we 
deem  estimable,  and  let  them  be 
bright  examples  of  what  the  citizens 
of  a  free  land  ought  to  be.  But  be- 
sides these  honourable  individuals 
whom  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
mentioning,  many  others  I  could 
speak  of  with  delight,  and  one  I 
would  point  out  in  particular,  as  he 
to  whom  my  deepest  gratitude  is 
due,  one  whom  I  cannot  omit  men- 
tioning, because,  of  all  the  good  and 
the  estimable,  he  it  is  whose  re- 
membrance is  most  dear  to  me : — 
that  generous  friend  is  George  Park- 
man," 

Leaving  Boston  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Moose  Island,  on  which  stands  the 
last  frontier  town,  boldly  facing  one 
of  the  entrances  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
— "the  climate  was  cold,  but  the 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastport 
were  warm'* — and  among  them  he 
found  many  friends.  Having  resolv- 
ed to  explore  the  British  Provinces 
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St  John's,  and  ascendb^  the  river 
of  that  name,  a  most  beautiful  stremm, 
passed  a  week  at  Frederickton,  and 
thence  higher  up  the  river,  below  the 
^'GreatFam"  reentered  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  At  length  the 
day  of  his  departure  for  Labrador 
arrived,  *'the  wharf  was  crowded 
with  all  our  friends  and  acqiiaintan«i 
ces,  and  as  the  'star-spangled  ban- 
ner' swiftly  glided  to  the  masthead 
of  our  buovant  bark,  we  were  sur- 
prised and  gratified  with  a  salute 
from  the  port  that  towers  over  the 
bay.  As  we  passed  the  revenue 
cutter  at  anchor,  her  brave  com- 
mander paid  us  the  same  honour." 
Through  the  Gut  of  Consso  be 
launched  into  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  visited 
the  Magdalene  Islands.  Having 
passed  the  summer  in  the  country  of 
Labrador,  on  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  touched  at  Newfoundland, 
explored  some  of  its  woods  and 
rivers,  and  landed  at  Plctou,  In  Nova 
Scotia.  Once  again  at  Boston,  "the 
husband  was  in  die  arms  of  the  wife" 
— ^they  proceeded  to  New  York — 
and  Uien  to  Charleston,  where  he 
spent  the  winter,  and  Uien  visited 
Baltimore.  And  after  nearly  three 
years  of  travel  and  research,  behold 
Audubon  again  in  Britain — with 
collections  Innumerable— '*  and  an 
accession  of  sixty-three  subscribers" 
—a  list  most  honourable  to  theUnited 
States. 

All  this  and  more  he  told  us,  with 
a  cheerful  voice  and  animated  eyes, 
while  the  dusky  hours  were  noise- 
lessly wheeling  the  chariot  of  Night 
along  the  star-losing  sky  i  and  we  too 
had  something  to  tell  him  of  our  own 
home-loving  obscurity,  not  unglad- 
dened  by  studies  sweet  in  the  Fo- 
rest— till  Dawn  yoked  her  dappled 
coursers  for  one  single  slow  stage— 
and  then  jocund  Morn  leaping  up  on 
the  box,  took  the  ribbons  in  her  rosy 
fingers,  and,  after  a  dram  of  dew, 
blew  her  bugle,  and  drove  like  blazes 
right  on  towards  the  gates  of  Day. 

There  is  a  fiash  of  poetry  for  you 
— ^now  for  a  bit  of  prose. 

Before  his  departure  from  our 
shores,  Audubon  had  carefully  ex- 
amined all  his  unpublished  drawings, 
and  since  then  has  made  fresh  repre- 
sentations of  more  than  a  hundred 
objects   which   had  been   painted 
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ranblat  lie  has  succeeded  in  obtain* 
\ag  speeies  not  known  before,  and 
WMoe  of  Uioao  of  which  Charles 
Bonaparte  and  Alexander  Wilaon 
had  ottljT  met  with  single  roeci* 
BMBib  In  the  Florldas  and  Caro- 
liaasy  he  had  ample  opportunities 
sf  determining  the  numerous  8p&. 
eiss  of  Herons,  Ibises,  Picons,  &c. ; 
and  one  motive  of  his  Journey 
to  Labrador,  was  to  ascertain  the 
lummw  plumage  and  mode  of 
breeding  of  the  Water-birds,  which 
in  spring  retire  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rearing  their  young  in  secu- 
rity, far  from  the  haunts  of  man. 
Bssidea  accomplishing  that  object, 
he  met  there  with  a  few  species 
hitherto  undiscorered.  Audubon 
wishes  to  do  away  with  an  erro- 
neoua  impression  received  in  some 
ouartera,  that  his  Work  on  <'  The 
Birds  of  America"  will  not  termi- 
nate till  he  has  added  to  those  of 
the  United  States  the  numerous  spe- 
cies of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
American  continent.  But  it  is  stated 
truly  in  his  prospectus,  that  his  book 
will  be  completed  in  Four  Volumes. 
He  ha^  however,  deviated  from  his 
original  intention  of  first  publishing 
ail  the  Land  Birds--and  therefore 
Yolumo  Third  will  contain  the  Wa- 
ter Birds— and  in  Volume  Fourth  be 
will  return  to  tiie  Land  Birds— <<  all 
that  remidn  unpublished,  or  that 
may  in  the  mean  time  be  discover- 
ed."  In  the  First  Volume  of  his 
Illustrations,  there  are  100  plates, 
and  240  figures  of  birds;  in  the 
Second,  the  same  number  of  plates, 
and  244  figures— the  number  of 
species  in  the  two  together,  not 
described  by  Wilson,  beiofl;  4a. 
There  are  as  great  or  greater  block- 
heads, we  are  happy  to  know,  In  the 
Old  World,  as  in  the  New.  Audubon 
tells  us,  that  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Wilson,  one  of  the  wise  men  of  a 
certain  city  in  the  United  States  (he 
ought  to  have  given  us  his  name) 
aiaured  the  members  of  a  Natural 
History  Society  there,  that  no  more 
birds  could  be  found  in  the  country 
than  bad  l>een  described  by  that  ce- 
lebrated writer.  "  No  more  finches," 
said  the  orator ;  ''  no  more  hawks, 
no  more  owls,  no  more  herons,  and 
certainly  no  more  pigeons ;  and  as 
to  water  birds,  let  the  list  given  by 
Wilson,  of  such  as  he  has  not  de- 
acrihod.  ho  fiU^d.  snd  Aimlti  I  mv. 


there  will  end  the  American  orni- 
thology." We  have  no  blockhead 
equal  in  magnitude  to  this — by  many 
feet.  He  is  the  Gog  and  Magog  of 
mundane  blockheaas--a  giuit  in 
these  days  that  dwindles  the  Old 
Terrene.  If  his  bulk  yet  burden 
the  land, 

"  That  sees  th'  Atlantic  wave  Its  morn 
restore," 

will  he  please  to  puzzle  his  pate  with 
this  poser— which  we  find  puzzles 
even  Audubon,  and  eke  Wilson. 
How  happens  it  that  there  are  now 
in  the  United  States  so  many  birds 
which,  not  more  tiian  twenty  years 
ago,  were  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
these  countries  ?  That  birds  should 
thus  suddenly  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  at  once  diffuse  themselves 
over  almost  the  whole  of  the  coun^ 
try,  is  a  fact  that  must  bother 
the  brains  of  Gog  and  Magog. 
"  Were  similar  changes,"  adds  Au- 
dubon, '*  to  take  place  in  the  other 
tribes  of  animals^  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  arrangements  of  systema- 
tic writers  would  have  to  undergo 
similar  revolutions,  a  circumstance 
which  would  tend  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion arisine  from  the  continual 
shifilngs,  combinations,  disseverings, 
abrasions  of  names,  and  alterations 
of  method,  which  iht  interpreters  of 
nature  are  pleased  to  dignify  with  the 
name  of  science,** 

We  like  the  lines  in  italics.  But 
to  return  to  Gog  and  Magog.  "  He 
afterwards  travelled  much,"  quoth 
Audubon,  slyly, "  having  ffone  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  his  city, 
and  even  crossed  the  Mississippi; 
but^  as  he  had  predicted,  not  even 
he  discovered  a  bird  in  all  his  wan- 
derings." But,  following  in  the  track 
of  Wilson,  other  industrious  students 
of  nature  ransacked  the  recesses  of 
the  forests,  and  the  great  western 
plains,  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  all 
the  rivers  and  lakes  that  glorify 
America,  and  "  they  have  found  more 
new  birds  than  the  learned  acade- 
mician probably  knew  of  old  ones." 
Audubon  rejoices  to  mention  Uie 
names  of  those  who  have  augmented 
the  Fauna  of  the  United  States— the 
Bonapartes,  the  Nuttals,  the  Bach- 
mans,  the  Coopers,  the  Pickerings, 
the  Townsends,  and  the  Peals;  and 
to  that  list  he  adds  the  names 
»  of  learned  and  enterprising  Euro- 
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peanB,  Parry»  Franklin,  Richard- 
son, RosB,  and  Drummond,  who, 
with  a  zeal  equalled  only  by  that  of 
'Wilson  himself,  have  crossed  the 
broad  Atlantic,  and  made  discoveries 
in  ornithology  in  portions  of  North 
America  never  before  visited^  in 
which  they  have  met  with  species, 
that,  although  previously  unknown 
to  us,  have  since  been  found  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  extent  of  our  wild 
territories.  Then,  reader,  will  you 
not  agree  with  me  in  believing,  that, 
even  now,  discoveries  remain  to  be 
made  in  a  region  so  vast,  that  no  in- 
dividual, whatever  might  have  been 
his  exertions, could  truly  say  of  it,  that 
he  had  explored  it  all  ?"  Audubon 
follows  the  nomenclature  of  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte;  he  intends,  at 
the  close,  to  present  a  general  table, 
exhibiting  the  geographical  distri- 
bution or  the  different  species — and 
to  offer  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of 

grouping  and  affinities.  The  num- 
ers  of  tne  "  Birds  of  America  " — for 
some  time  back  engraved— excellent- 
ly well — by  Havel— have  appeared 
with  a  regularity  seldom  observed 
in  so  large  a  publication,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  do  so;  but 
the  magnificent  Work  will  not  be 
brought  to  a  close  for  two  or  three 
years— not  till  Audubon — now  in 
London — ^has  returned  from  his  pro- 
jected visit  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific—which having  been,  under  Pro- 
vidence, successfully  achieved — we 
devoutly  hope  that  a  long  life  lies 
before  him — and  that  he  will  peace- 
fully enjoy,  in  whatever  land  he 
makes  his  home,  the  happiness  and 
the  honour  which  are  usually,  even 
in  this  uncertain  world,  the  re- 
wards of  so  much  enterprise, genius, 
and  virtue. 

When  he  first  came  among  us,  a 
few  years  ago,  he  was  but  little 
known  in  bis  own  country,  not  at  all 
in  ours ;  now  his  name  is  known  all 
over  the  world.  His  great  work  was 
indeed  a  perilous  undertaking  for  a 
stranger  in  Britain,  without  the  pa- 
tronage of  powerful  friends,  and 
with  no  very  great  means  of  his  own 
—all  of  which  he  embarked  in  the 
enterprise  dearest  to  his  heart  Had 
it  failed,  Audubon  would  have  been 
a  ruined  man — and  that  fear  must 
have  sometimes  dismally  disturbed 
him,  for  he  is  not  alone  in  life,  and 

l«  A  man  nf  atronff  fsmilv  affections. 
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But  happily  those  nearest  his  breast 
are  as  enthusiastic  in  the  love  of  na- 
tural science  as  himself—- and  were 
all  willing  to  sink  or  swim  with  the 
beloved  husband  and  venerated  fa^ 
ther.  He  has  derived  all  along  much 
assistance  from  their  talents  and  ac- 
complishments— and  now  that  one- 
half  of  the  illustrations  is  publish- 
ed, the  list  of  subscribers  already 
gives  assurance  of  success.  America 
may  well  be  proud  of  him — and  he 
gratefully  records  the  kindness  he 
has  experienced  from  so  many  of  her 
most  distin^ished  sons.  In  his  own 
fame  he  is  just  and  generous  to  all 
who  excel  in  the  same  studies ;  not 
a  particle  of  jealousy  is  in  his  com- 
position; a  sin,  that,  alas  I  seems  too 
easily  to  beset  too  many  of  the  most 
gifted  spirits  in  literature  and  in 
science ;  nor  is  the  happiest  genius 
— imaginative  or  intellectual— such 
is  the  frailty  of  poor  human  nature 
at  the  best — safe  from  the  access  of 
that  dishonouring  passion. 

Zoology,  with  us,  has  long  been  in 
a  flourishing  state.  Yet  there  are 
still  a  few  wretched  quacks  among 
us  whom  we  may  some  day  perhaps 
drive  down  into  the  dirt  There  are 
idiots  who  will  not  even  suffer  sheep, 
cows,  horses,  and  dogs  to  escape  tlie 
disgusting  perversions  of  their  anile 
anecdotage — ^who,  by  all  manner  of 
drivelling  lies  libel  even  the  "  com- 
mon domestic  fowl,"  and  impair 
the  reputation  of  the  bantam.  News- 
papers are  sometimes  so  infested  by 
the  trivial  trash,  that  in  the  nostrils 
of  a  naturalist  they  stink  on  the 
breakfast-table  like  rotten  eggs ;  and 
there  are  absolutely  volumes  of  Uie 
slaver  bound  in  linen,  and  lettered 
with  the  name  of  the  expectorator 
on  the  outside,  resembling  annuals. 
We  almost  fear  with  prints.  In  such 
hands,  the  ass  loses  his  natural  attri- 
butes, and  takes  the  character  of  his 
owner;  and  as  the  anecdote-monger 
is  seen  astride  on  his  cuddy,  you 
wonder  what  may  be  the  meaning 
of  the  apparition,  for  we  defy  you  to 
distinguish  the  one  donk  from  the 
other,  the  rider  from  the  ridden, 
except  by  the  more  inexpressive 
countenance  of  the  one,  and  the  ears 
of  the  other,  in  uncomputed  longi- 
tude dangling  or  erect 

We  can  bear  this  beastification— 
leastpatiently  of  all— with  birds.  If 
a  blocldiead  have  some  storiea  about 


a  wonderful  goose,  let  him  out  with 
them,  and  then  waddle  away  with 
hU  hi  friend  into  the  stackyard-- 
where  Uiey  may  take  sweet  counsel 
together  in  the  *'  fause-house."  Let 
him,  with  open  mouth  and  erozet 
eyes,  say  what  he  chooses  of  **  Pretty 
Foil,"  as  she  clings  in  her  cage,  by 
heak  or  daws,  to  stick  or  wire,  and, 
in  her  naughty  vocabulary,  let  him 
hesr  the  impassioned  eloquence  of 
an  Aspasia  inspiring  a  Pericles.  But, 
unless  his  crown  itoh  for  the  crutch, 
let  him  spare  the  linnet  on  the  briery 
bosh  among  tibe  broom — ^the  laver- 
rock  on  the  dewy  braird  or  in  the 
rosy  cloud— the  swan  when  she, 

«  On  still  St  Mary'i  lake 
FkaU  doable,  iwan  and  shadow  "•» 
the  eagle  in  his  eyrie,  in  the  sun,  or 
at  sea. 

The  great  ornithologists  and  the 
true  are    the  authorities  that   are 
constantly  correcUng  those  errors  of 
popular  opinion  about  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  which,  in  every  country,  con« 
trary  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
and  in  spite  of  observations  that  may 
he  familiar  to  all,  gain  credence  with 
the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  compose  even  a  sort  of 
system  of   the  vilest   superstition. 
It  would  be  a  very  curious  enquiry  to 
jtnce  the  operation  of  the  causes 
that,  in  difierent  lands,  have  pro- 
daced,with  respect  to  birds,  nation- 
al prejudices  of  admiration  or  con- 
tempt, love  or  even  hatred ;  and  in 
doing  so,  we  should  liave  to  open  up 
some  strange  views  of  the  influence 
of  imagination   on   the  head  and 
heart.    We  may  make  the  attempt 
another  time,  but  at  present  content 
ourselves  with  remarking  Uiat  an 
excuse  will  be  generally  found  for 
such  fallacies  in  the  very  sources 
from  which  they  spring;  but  that  no 
excuse  can  be  found— on  the  con- 
trary, in  every  sentence  tihe  fool 
scribbles,  a  glaring  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  his  being  put  to  a  linger- 
ing and  cruel  death^for  the  fool 
who  keeps  gossiping  every  week  in 
the  year,  penny-a-line-wise,  with  a 
gawky  face  and  a  mawkish  mind, 
about  God*B  creatures  to  whom  rea- 
son has  been  denied,  but  instinct  gi- 
ven, in  order  that  they  may  be  happy 
on  moor  and  mountain,  in  the  heoge- 
roots,  and  on  the  tops  of  heaven- 
kissing  trees— by  the  side  of  rills 
whose  aweet  low  voice  gives  no  echo 
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in  the  wild,  and  on  the  hollow  thun- 
der of  seas  on  which  they  sit  in  safe* 


ty  around  the  sinkiag  ship,  or  from 
all  her  shrieks  flee  away  to  some 
island  and  are  at  rest  1 

From  such  hornythologists  turn  to 
Audubon,  and  how  beautiful,  each 
in  the  adaptation  of  its  own  struct 
ture  to  its  own  life,  every  bird  that 
skims  the  air !  In  his  pages,  pictu- 
red  by  pen  or  pencil,  all  is  wondrous 
— as  nature  ever  is  to 

"  The  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  own  heart,*' 

even  while  gazing  on  the  inferior 
creatures  of  that  creation  to  which 
we  beloDg—and  are  linked  in  being's 
mysterious  chain — till  our breath,like 
theirs,  expire  I    All  is  wondrous — 
but  nothing  monstrous  in  his  delinea- 
tions— for  the  more  we  know  of  na- 
ture in  her  infinite  varieties,  her  laws 
reveal  Uiemselves  to  us  in  more  ma- 
jestic simplicity,  and  our  souls  are 
inspired  with  awe,  solemn  but  sweet, 
by   the    incomprehensible,    yet   in 
part  comprehended,  magnificence  of 
Truth.    The  writings  of  such  men 
are  the  gospel  of  nature — and  if  the 
Apocrypha  be  bound  up  along  with 
it — ^'Us  well ;  for  in  it,  too,  there  is 
felt  to  be  inspiration — and  when,  in 
good  time,  purified  from  error,  the 
leaves  will  all  make  but  one  Bible. 
It  is  hardly  possible  in  one  Article 
(we  must  have  another)  to  give  any 
thing  like  a  general  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  delightful  Volume  (ac- 
companying Second  Volume  of  the 
<<  Illustrations,"  but  sold  separately) 
now  lying  before  us,  containing  600 
large  and  closely  printed  pages— and 
which  will,  of  course,  be  soon  pla- 
ced in  the  library  of  every  true 
ornithologist    But  you  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  a  good  ornithologist— 
or,  indeed,  an  ornithologist  at  all— ^ 
to  understand  and  enjoy  the  greater 
part  of  its  contents ;  you  need  but 
to  be  a  lover  of  nature,  and  of  na- 
ture's works.    And  *'  breathes  there 
a  man  with  soul  so  dead"  as  not  to 
feel  wonder  and  delight  in  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  Birds,  delinea- 
ted by  one  who,    better   perhaps 
than  any  one  else  alive,  understands 
their  wondrous  and  delightful  ways, 
and  with  affectionate  enthusiasm  al- 
together unparalleled— except  in  the 
case  of  that  kindred  spirit^Alex- 
ander  Wilson— has  kept  a  record  of 
their  sayings  and  doings  (for  they 
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can  all  speak)  in  the  heart  of  forests 

on  the  hosom  of  prairies— and  on 

the  shores  of  seas?  We  know  not 
which  of  the  tvro  is  the  greater  ob- 
aerrer  of  those  beautiful  mysteries 
— 4uid  as  far  as  it  is  given  us  to  un- 
derstand them— the  better  expound- 
er of  the  many  meanings  therein 
enveloped— the  *^  American  Woods- 
man "--or  the  "Paisley  Weaver." 
Alike  happy  in  their  genius— but  Au- 
dubon— though  he,  too,  has  had  his 
trials— the  happier— the  far  happier 
In  his  blameless  and  regulated  life. 

It  is  dismal  to  see  Science— as  it 
is  sometimes  seen — ^in  the  service 
of  Irreligion— nay,  even  of  Atheism. 
It  is  delightful  to  see  it— as  it  is  al- 
ways seen  in  Audubon  and  his  com- 
peers—enliehtened  and  elevated  by 
piety— by  tibe  felt  presence,  in  all  his 
works,  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  the 
Universe.  He  feels  his  vocation  to 
be  a  hiffh  one,  and  says,  **  let  me 
proceea  towards  the  completion  of 
a  task  which,  with  reverence  be  it 
apoken,  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
upon  me  by  Him  who  called  me  in- 
to existence."  For  the  accj^uisition 
of  the  knowledge  he  so  passionately 
and  devoutly  loves,  he  tells  us,  with 
truth,  that  he  has  braved  the  ener- 
vating heats  of  the  South,  and  the 
cramping  colds  of  the  Korth,  pene- 
tratea  the  tangled  cane- swamp, 
thrid  the  dubious  trail  of  the  silent 
forest,  paddled  his  frail  canoe  in 
the  creeks  of  the  marshy  shore,  and 
awept  in  his  gallant  bark  over  the 
awellinff  waves  of  the  ocean.  For 
sake  of  the  living  treasures,  there 
inexhaustible,  ana  tlie  sweet  study 
of  their  unwitnessed  wonders,  he 
loves  the  primeval  woods  of  his 
country — the  vast  bays  of  her  At- 
lantic coasts — ^her  sea-gulfs  and  her 
Inland  lakes— and  all  "  our  mighty 
rivers — our  thundering  cataracts— 
our  majestic  mountains,  rearing 
their  snowy  heads  into  the  calm 
regions  of  the  cold  clear  sky."  Ho 
Is  at  home  in  the  wilderness — where- 
ever  foot  of  bird  can  wade  or  wing 
can  fly.  Dear  to  him  even  branch 
on  which  bird  can  perch— evenr 
leaf,  every  flower,  that  ever  felt 
feeding  bill  — or  concealed  warb- 
ling throat;  and  Audubon  is  a  bo- 
tanist too— and  a  practical  one — as 
a  hundred  passages  show. 

«<  Whst  R  bestttifttl  objeef,  la  the  4«- 
Ikfatfttl  sesfOD  of  ftprtnc  to  our  Gmit 


Laurel,  covered  with  it«  tafu  of  richly, 
yet  delicately,  eoloared  flowers  \  In  ima- 
gination I  am  at  ibit  moment  rambliog 
along  the  bankt  of  tome  murmnruig 
streamlet,  overshadowed  by  the  thick 
foliage  of  this  gorgeous  ornament  of  our 
mountainous  districts.  Methinks  I  see 
the  timid  trout  eyeing  my  movements 
from  beneath  his  rocky  covert,  while  the 
warblers  and  other  silvan  choristers, 
equally  fond  of  their  wild  retreats,  are 
skipping  in  all  the  freedom  of  nature 
around  me.  Delightful  moments  have 
been  to  me  those  when,  seated  in  such  a 
places  with  senses  all  intent,  I  gned  ob 
the  rosy  tints  of  the  flowers  that  aoemod 
to  acquire  additional  eolouring  from  the 
golden  rays  of  the  sun,  as  he  rode  prood- 
ly  over  the  towering  mountains,  drawing 
aside  as  it  were  the  sable  curtain  thait 
till  now  huDg  over  the  landscape,  and 
drying  up,  with  the  gentleness  of  a  pa- 
rent towards  his  cherished  offspring,  the 
dewy  tears  that  glittered  on  each  droop- 
ing plant.  Would  that  X  could  describe 
to  yon  the  thoughts  that  on  such  a  morn- 
ing have  filled  my  whole  soul;  bnt^ 
alas,  I  have  not  words  wherewith  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  gratitude,  love,  and 
wonder  that  thrilled  and  glowed  in  my 
bosom !  I  must  therefore  content  my- 
self with  requesting  yon  to  look  at  th« 
blossoms  of  the  laurel  as  depicted  in  the 
plate,  together  with  two  of  the  bird% 
which,  in  pairs,  aide  by  side,  ars  food  of 
residing  among  its  glossy  and  verdant 
foliage." 

That  is  very  beantifol- yet  are 
there  maoy  passages  even  more  so 
—because  of  their  being  embned 
with  a  still  deeper  spirit  of  delif^t 
and  gratitude. 

"  It  is  to  the  wild  regions  of  Labrador 
that  you  must  go,  kind  reader,  if  yon 
wish  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  White-crowned  Sparrow.  There  in 
•very  secluded  glen  opening  upon  the 
boisterous  Oulf  of  St  Lawrenee^  while 
amaaed  you  glance  over  the  wildemeae 
that  extends  aronnd  yon,  so  dreary  and 
desolate  that  the  blood  almoat  oongeala  In 
your  veins,  you  meet  with  this  interesting 
bird.  Your  body  is  sinking  under  the 
fatigue  occasioned  by  your  wading  through 
beds  of  moss,  as  extraordinary  for  their 
depth,  as  for  the  brillianoy  of  their  tints, 
and  by  the  difficulties  which  you  have 
encountered  in  forcing  your  way  through 
the  tangled  creeping  pines,  so  dwarfish 
and  so  stubborn,  that  you  often  find  it 
easier  to  trample  down  their  branchee 
than  to  separate  them  so  es  to  allow  yon 
a  passage.  In  such  a  place,  when  yoa 
are  far  away  from  all  that  is  dear  to  yon» 
how  cheering  Is  it  to  hear  the  meUoir 
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of  a  bird,  tbat  Memt  at  if  ft  had 
baeo  iMit  cxpranly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
licriof  7«ar  miod  from  the  beary  me- 
Uaeholy  thcU  bean  it  down !  The  aounde 
aretoeireet,  lo  refrethiog,  «o  sootbiog, 
10  hope  iiispirio|^»  that  as  they  come  upon 
tbc  iottl  in  all  their  gentleness  and  joy, 
tbe  tears  bojgin  to  flow  from  your  eyes, 
the  bordeo  on  your  mind  becomes  lighter, 
year  heart  expands,  and  you  experience 
a  pure  delight,  produced  by  the  inTitation 
thus  made  to  offer  your  humblest  and 
most  sincere  thanks  to  that  all-wondrons 
Bcim,  who  baa  canted  yon  to  ho  there 
DO  4o«bt  for  the  purpose  of  beeominf 
better  aoqaaiatod  with  tba  operatioaa  of 
his  mighty  power. 

"  Thos  it  tvas  with  me,  when,  some 
tfaae  afltr  I  had  been  landed  on  the 
dreary  oooat  of  Labrador,  I  for  (he  first 
time  hoard  the  song  of  the  White-crowned 
Sfarraw.  I  eonld  not  refrain  from  in- 
dalgii^  ia  tho  thought  that,  notwith- 
Msadag  the  nsany  difficulties  attending 
my  attempto  my  mission  I  mast  oall  it 
.-to  study  God*s  works  in  this  wild  ro» 
gioa,  I  waa  highly  CsYoared.  At  overy 
sisp)  now  ohjeele  presented  themeeWee, 
and  wheacvar  I  rooted,  I  enjoyed  a  delight 
■over  botee  cxperiooced.  Humbly  and 
Itrvsntly  did  I  pray  for  a  eontinuatlon  of 
thaae  Uasainfi,  through  which  I  now 
heped  to  aeo  my  undoriaking  completed, 
wui  again  to  join  my  cTer*dear  family*" 

We  cannot  deny  ouraeWes  the  de- 
light of  delighting  you  by  one  other 
CT^  of  Uie  aame  sweet  kind— 
of  all  right  affeetuMM-^amen 
anddirine. 

**  One  year,  in  the  month  of  August, 
I  was  trudging  along  the  shores  of  the 
Hohawk  Rirer,  when  night  oyertook 
ne.  Bcinf  little  acquainted  with  that 
part  of  tho  country,  I  reeolred  to  camp 
where  I  was.  The  erening  was  calm  and 
bantiful,  the  sky  sparkled  with  sten, 
wbidi  were  reflected  by  the  smooth 
watcfit  and  the  deep  shado  of  the  roeks 
and  trees  of  tho  opposite  abore  fell  on  the 
booam  of  tho  ttt eaa^  while  gently  from 
alar  camo  on  the  ear  the  muttering 
seoadofthoeataract*  My  little  fire  was 
seoB  Ughtad  under  a  rock,  and,  spreading 
OQt  my  acanty  stock  of  provisions,  I  re- 
diaed  oa  my  grassy  ooach.  As  I  looked 
aroaad  oa  tho  fading  featana  of  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  my  heart  turned  towards 
my  distant  homo,  where  my  friends  wefo 
dsabdess  wishing  me,  as  I  wished  them, 
«  Wrr  n>fl>t  «nd  peaceful  slumbers. 

Then  ware  heard  the  barkings  of  the 
and  I  Upped  aiy  faithful 
to    prtToat    hia   answering 
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tliem.  The  thoughts  of  my  worldly  mis- 
sion then  came  over  my  mind,  and  having 
thanked  the  Creator  of  all  for  his  never 
failing  mercy,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  was 
passing  away  into  the  world  of  dreaming 
existence,  when  suddenly  there  burst  on 
my  soul  the  serenade  of  the  Rose-breast- 
ed bird,  so  rich,  so  mellow,  so  loud  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  that  sleep  fled  from 
my  eyelids.  Never  did  I  enjoy  music 
more :  it  thrilled  through  my  heart,  and 
surrounded  me  with  an  atmopshere  of 
blisa.  One  might  easily  have  imagined 
that  even  the  Owl,  charmed  by  such  de- 
lightful music,  remained  reverently  silent. 
Long  after  the  sounds  ceased  did  I  enjoy 
tlMm,  and  wlian  all  had  again  become 
still,  I  stretched  out  my  wearied  limbs, 
and  gave  myself  up  to  the  luxury  of  re- 
poee.  In  the  morning  J  awoke  vigorous 
as  ever,  and  prepared  to  continue  my 
Jouraey." 

FVom  erery  sight  he  sees  the  orni- 
thologist learns  a  lesson  of  humility 
— for  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  wis- 
dom that  is  for  ever  at  work  around 
hii»-^«  mystery  that  remains  unsol- 
vable  for  ever  to  the  genius  of  man. 
Often^  while  gazing  on  the  nest  of  a 
bird,  has  Audubon  been  led  to  ques- 
tion himself,  why  there  is  often  so 
much  difference  in  the  conformation 
ftnd  materials  of  those  even  of  the 
aame  spedeB,  in  different  latitudes 
or  localities?  Often,  while  admiring 
the  birds  themselves,  has  he  in  vain 
tried  to  discover  why  they  should 
be  so  distinffuished  by  peculiar  cha- 
racters ?  Why^  for  example,  to  some 
small  and  seemingly  more  delicate 
than  others,  greater  mental  and  cor- 
poreal hardihood  should  have  been 
assigned,  so  that  th^  are  wont  to 
force  tiieir  way,  and  that  at  an  early 
season,  quite  across  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States;  while 
others  of  greater  bodily  magnitude, 
equal  powers  of  flight,  and  similar 
courage^  confine  their  journeys 
within  narrow  limits  ?  Why  the  di- 
minutive ruby-headed  HummiDg- 
Bird,  the  delicate  winter  Wren,  and 
many  warblers,  all  birds  of  compa- 
ratively short  flighty  are  seen  to  push 
their  wi^  from  the  West  Indian  Is- 
landsyor  the  table  lands  of  Mexico  and 
South  America,  farther  north  than 
Uie  boundary  lines,  before  they  reach 
certain  localities,  which  cannot  be 
looked  on  but  as  the  favourite 
places  of  rendezvous  allotted  to 
these  beings  for  their  summer  abode? 
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Hour  wonderful  to  him  that  all  birds 
which  mimte  are  not  equally  pri- 
vileged!   Why  do  not  the  Turkey 
Buzzard,  the  Fork-taiPd  Hawk,  and 
many  others  possessiog  remarkable 
power  and  ease  of  flight,  visit  the 
same  places  ?    There  the  Vulture 
would  find  its  favourite  carrion  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  dog-days,  and 
the    Hawk   abundance  of  insects. 
Why  do  not  the  Pigeons  found  In 
the   south   ever  visit  the  state    of 
Maine,  when  one  species,  the  Co- 
lumba  Migratoria,  is  permitted  to 
ramble  over  the  whole  extent  of  that 
vast  country  ?    Why  does  the  small 
Peweego  so  far  north,  accompanied 
by  the.lSrrant  Fly-Catcher;  while  the 
Titirit,  larger  and  stronger  than  ei- 
ther, remains  in  the  Floridas  and 
Carolinas;   and  the  great  Crested 
Fly-Catcher  seldom  travels  farther 
east  than  Connecticut?  <*  Reader," 
quoth  Audubon,   "  can  you  assist 
me  ?  "   How  deeply  enshrouded  are 
felt  to  be  the  mysteries  of  nature — 
when  thousands  of  years  after  Aris- 
totle we  hear  Audubon  confess  his 
utter  ignorance  of  what  such  migra- 
tions and    non- migrations   mean- 
that 'tis  hard  to  understand  why  such 
general  laws  as  these  should  be — 
liough   their   benign   operation  is 
beautifully  seen  in  the  happiness 
provided  alike  for  all— whether  they 
reside  in  their  own  comparatively 
small  localities,  nor  ever  wish  to 
leave  them— or  at  stated  seasons  in- 
stinctively fly  away  over  thousands 
of  miles,  to  drop  down  and  settle 
for  a  while  on  some  spot  adapted  to 
their  necessities,  of  which  they  had 
j)rescience  afar  off,  though  seeming- 
ly wafted  thither  like  leaves  upon 
Vie  wind  I  Verily  as  great  a  mystery 
is  that  natural  religion,  by  the  Theist 
studied  in  woods  and  on  mountains 
and  by  sea-shores,  as  that  revelation 
which  philosophers  will  not  believe^ 
^because  they  do  not  understand — 
^*the  blinded  bigot's  scorn"  deri- 
ding  such  a  state  of  the  soul  as 
Faith! 

A  delightful  volume— or  volumes 
^perhaps  many— might  be  formed 
of  all  that  has  ever  been  said  or  sung 
of  the  Lark.  To  our  own  Sky-Lark 
how  many  odes  and  hymns  have 
been  addressed — himself  the  noblest 
lyrical  poet  of  all—"  wakening  by 
the  daisy's  side"— and  ascending  in 
music  towards  the  Morning  Star! 
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Wordsworth,  Shelly,  and  the  Shep* 
herd  have  all  been  inspired  by  the 
warbling,  mellower  at  once  and 
louder  as  the  creature  soars,  till  the 
sound  seems  to  be  itself  fdive  within 
the  rosy  cloudy  as  if  it  were  the  spi- 
rit of  the  dawn  that  sang !  The  Mea« 
dow  Lark,  or  American  Starling,  is 
another  lark  than  our  Sky-Lark — 
and  though  we  never  either  saw  or 
heard  it,  we  can  love  it^  not  only  for 
its  own  but  for  Audubon's  sake. 

'<  How  could  I  gire  the  history  of  tbio 
beautiful  bird,  were  I  not  to  return  for 
a  while  to  the  epot  where  I  have  found 
it  most  abuudant,  and  where  the  most 
frequent  opportunities  occurred  of  ob- 
serTiog  it  ?     Then,  reader,  to  those  rich 
grass  fields  let  us  stray.     We  are  not  far 
from  the  sandy  sea-ehores  of  the  Jeraeys  ; 
the  full  beauties  of  an  early  spring  are 
profusely  spread  around  us;  the  glorious 
sun  illumines  the  creation  with  a  flood 
of  golden  light,  as  he  yet  lies  beneath 
the  deep;    the   Industrious  bee  Is    yet 
asleep,  as  are  the  birds  in  bush  and  tree ; 
the  small  wavelets  break  on  the  beach 
with  a  gentle  murmur;    the  sky  b  so 
beautifully  blue,  that,  on  seeing  it*  one 
fancies  himself  near  heaven ;  the  moon 
is  about  to  disappear  in  the  distant  west ; 
the  limpid  dewdrops  hang  on  every  leaf, 
bud,  and  blossom,  each  tall  blade  of  grass 
bending  under  the  weight.     Anxious  to 
view  Nature  at  her  best,  I  lie  waiting  in 
pleasure  for  the  next  moment :— it  has 
oome;  all  is  life  and  energy;   the  bee, 
the  birdi  the  quadrupedj  all  nature  awakes 
Into  life,  and  every  being  seems  moving 
In  the  light  of  the  Divine  countenance. 
Ferrently  do  I  praise  the  God  who  has 
called  me  Into  existence,  and  devotedly 
do    I  pursue  my  avocations,  carefully 
treading  on  the  tender  grass,  until  I  reach 
a  seat  by  nature's  own  hand  prepared, 
when  I  pause,  surrey,  admire,  and  essay 
to  apprehend  all— yes,  all  around  me ! 
Delightful  days  of  my  youth,  when  full 
of  strength,  health,  and  gladness,  I  so 
often  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  creation  j     they  are  gone, 
never  to  return;    but  memory  fondly 
cherishes  the  thoughts  which  they  called 
into  being,  and  while  life  remains  will 
their  memory  be  pleasing. 

«  See  the  Lark  that  arrived  last  even- 
ing !  fully  refreshed,  and  with  a  bosom 
overflowing  with  love  towards  her  who 
had  led  him  thus  far,  be  rises  from  his 
grassy  couch,  and  on  gently  whirring 
pinions  launches  Into  the  air,  in  the  glad 
hope  of  finding  the  notes  of  his  beloved 
fall  on  his  ear.  Feauiles  are  nsoaiiy 
tardy  at  this  early  season.    I  shall  not 
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pretend  to  tell  you  why,  reader ;  but  that 
tacb  U  the  fact,  I  have  been  fully  con- 
vinced, since  the  very  first  feeling  of 
their  Taloe  was  impreased  on  my  mind. 
The  male  is  still  on  the  wing ;  bis  notes 
soand  load  and  dear  as  he  impatiently 
sarreys  the  grassy  plain  beneath  him. 
His  beloved  Is  not  there.  His  heart 
almoet  fiuls  him,  and,  disappointed,  he 
rises  towards  the  black  walnut-tree,  un- 
der which,  during  many  a  summer*s  heat, 
the  mowers  haye  enjoyed  both  their  repast 
and  their  mid-day  rest.  I  now  see  him, 
not  desponding  as  yon  might  suppose, 
but  Tcxed  and  irritated.  See  how  he 
sprada  his  tail,  how  often  he  raises  his 
body,  how  he  ejaculates  his  surprise,  and 
Isodly  calls  for  her  whom  of  all  things 
he  best  loTca.—- Ah! — there  comes  the 
dear  creature ;  her  timorous,  tender  notes 
annofiDee  her  arrival.  Her  mate,  her 
bdoTcd,  lias  felt  the  charm  of  her  voice. 
His  wings  are  spread,  and  buoyant  with 
gladness,  he  flies  to  meet,  to  welcome 
her,  anticipating  all  the  bliss  prepared 
for  him.  Would  that  I  could  interpret 
to  yon,  reader,  as  I  feel  them,  the  many 
assurances  of  friendship,  fidelity  and  love 
that  at  this  precious  moment  pass  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  as  they  place  their  bills 
together  and  chatter  their  mutual  loves ! 
— the  gentle  chidings  of  the  male  for  the 
sorrow  her  delay  has  caused  him,  and  the 
aweet  words  she  uses  to  calm  his  ardour. 
Alas  I  it  were  vain  to  attempt  it.  I  have 
listened  to  the  talk,  it  is  true;  I  have 
witoeased  all  their  happiness ;  but  I  can- 
not describe  it  to  you.  You,  reader, 
most  watch  them,  as  I  have  done»  if  you 
wiah  to  onderstand  their  language." 

It  is  not  In  nature  that  an  ornitho- 
logist Bhould  be  cruel— he  is  moBt 
humane.  Mere  Bkin-stufifers  are 
not  omithologiBts-^and  we  hare 
known  more  than  one  of  that  tribe 
who  would  haTO  had  no  scruple  in 
■tranffllnf  theur  own  mothers,  or  re- 
puted fathers.  Yet  if  your  true  omi- 
Ifaologist  cannot  catch  a  poor  dear 
bird  aliye,  he  must  kill  it— and  leave 
jou  to  weep  for  its  death.  There 
must  be  a  few  victims  out  of  myriads 
of  millions— and  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  are  few— but  the  orni- 
thologist knows  the  seasons  when 
death  is  least  afflictive— he  is  merci- 
fol  in  hia  wisdom— for  the  spirit  of 
knowledge  is  gentle— and  **  thoughts 
that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears'* 
reconcile  him  (o  the  fluttering  and 
ruffled  plumage  blood-stahned  by 
death.  'Tis  hard,  for  example,  to 
be  obliged  to  shoot  a  Zenaida  dove ! 
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Yet  a  Zenaida  dove  must  die  for 
Audubon'a  Illustrations.  How  many 
has  he  loved  in  life  and  tenderly 
preserved !  And  how  many  more 
pigeons  of  all  sorts,  cooked  in  all 
styles,  have  you  devoured  —aye 
twenty   for  his  one— you  being  a 

glutton  and  epicure  in  the  same  in- 
uman  form— and  he  being  contented 
at  all  times  with  the  plainest  fare— 
a  sallad  perhaps  of  water-cresses, 
plucked  from  a  spring  in  the  forest* 
glade— or  a  bit  of  pemmican,  or  a 
wafer  of  portable  soup  melted  in  the 
pot  of  some  sc^uatter — and  shared 
with  the  admirmg  children,  before 
a  drop  hiEis  been  permitted  to  touch 
his  own  abstemious  lips.  Hear  him 
on  the  Zenaida  dove. 

**  The  impressions  made  on  the  mind 
in  youth,are  frequently'stronger  than  those 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  and  are 
generally  retained.  My  father  often 
told  me,  that  when  yet  a  child,  my  first 
attempt  at  drawing  was  from  a  preserved 
specimen  of  a  dove,  and  many  times  re- 
peated to  me  that  birds  of  this  kind  are 
usually  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of 
their  disposition,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  they  prove  their  mutual  affection, 
and  feed  their  offspring,  was  undoubtedly 
intended  in  part  to  teach  other  beings  a 
lesson  of  connubial  and  parental  attach- 
ment. Be  this  as  it  may,  hypothesis  op 
not,  I  have  always  been  especially  fond 
of  doves.  The  timidity  and  anxiety  which- 
they  all  manifest,  on  being  disturbed  dur- 
ing incubation,  and  the  continuance  of 
their  mutual  attachment  for  years,  ara 
distinguishing  traits  in  their  character., 
Who  can  approach  a  sitting  dove,  hear  its 
notes  of  remonstrance,  or  feel  the  feeble 
strokes  of  its  wings,  without  being  sen- 
sible  that  be  is  committing  a  wrong  act  7 

"  The  cooing  of  the  Zenaida  dove  is  so 
peculiar,  that  one  who  hears  it  for  the 
first  time  naturally  stops  to  ask,  '  What 
bird  is  that?'  A  man  who  was  once  a 
pirate  assured  me  that  several  times^ 
while  at  certain  wells  dug  in  the  burning 
shelly  sands  of  a  well-known  key,  which 
must  here  be  nameless,  the  soft  and  me« 
lancholy  cry  of  the  doves  awoke  in  hia 
breast  feelings  which  had  long  slumbered, 
melted  his  heart  to  repentance,  and  caused 
him  to  linger  at  the  spot  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  he  only  who  compares  the 
wretchedness  of  guilt  within  him  with 
the  happiness  of  former  innocence,  can 
truly  feel.  He  said  he  never  left  the 
place  without  increased  fears  of  futurity, 
associated  as  he  was^  although  I  believe 
by  force,  with  a  band  of  the  most  desp^p. 
rate  villains  that  ever  annoyed  the  navU 
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gation  of  the  Florida  coasts.  So  deeply 
moved  was  he  hy  the  ootes  of  any  bird, 
and  especially  by  those  of  a  dore,  the 
only  soothing  sounds  he  ever  heard  durinf 
his  life  of  horrors^  that  through  these 
plaintive  not'ies,  and  them  alone,  ha  was 
induced  to  escape  from  his  vessel,  aban- 
don his  turbuli-nt  companions,  aud  return 
to  a  family  deploring  his  absencok  After 
paying  a  parting  visit  to  those  wells,  and 
listening  once  more  to  the  coolngs  of  the 
Zenaida  dove,  he  poured  out  his  soul  in 
supplications  for  mercy,  and  once  more 
became  what  one  has  said  to  he  '  the 
noblest  woi  k  of  God,*  an  honest  man. 
His  escape  was  effected  amidst  difficulties 
and  dangers,  but  no  danger  seemed  to 
him  to  be  compared  with  the  danger  of 
one  living  in  the  violation  of  human  and 
divine  laws,  and  now  he  lives  in  peace  in 
the  midst  of  his  friends. 

'*  The  Zenaida  dove  always  places  her 
nest  on  the  ground,  sometimes  artleesly  at 
the  foot  of  a  low  bush,  and  so  exposed 
that  it  is  easily  discovered  by  any  one 
searching  for  it  Sometimes,  howaver, 
it  uses  great  discrimination,  placing  it 
between  two  or  more  tufts  of  grass,  the 
tops  of  which  it  manages  to  lieDd  over,  so 
as  completely  to  conceal  it.  The  sand  is 
slightly  scooped  out,  and  the  nest  is  com- 
posed of  slender  dried  blades  of  grass, 
matted  in  a  olreular  form,  and  imbedded 
amid  dry  leaves  and  twigs.  The  fabrio 
Is  more  eompaet  than  the  nest  of  any 
other  pigeon  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
it  lieing  sufficiently  solid  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  carry  the  eggs  or  young  in  it  with 
security.  The  eggs  are  two,  pure  white, 
and  translucent.  When  sitting  an  them, 
or  when  her  young  are  still  small,  this 
bird  rarely  removes  from  them>  unless  an 
attempt  be  made  to  oatoh  her,  which  she 
however  evades  with  great  dexterity. 
On  several  occasions  of  this  Icind,  I  have 
thought  that  the  next  moment  would 
render  me  the  possessor  of  one  of  those 
doves  alive.  Her  beautiful  eye  .was 
steadily  bent  on  mine,  in  which  she 
must  have  discovorsd  my  intMitton,  her 
body  was  gvntly  made  to  rstire  sidewise 
to  the  farther  rdge  of  her  nest,  as  my 
hand  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  Just  as  I 
thought  I  had  hold  of  her,  off  she  glided 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  taking  to 
wing  at  onoe.  She  would  then  alight 
within  a  few  yards  of  ma,  and  watch  my 
motiona  with  so  much  sorrow,  that  her 
wings  drooped,  and  her  wMo  fhimo 
trembled  as  if  suffering  from  iBtoosscoM. 
Who  eould  stand  such  a  scene  of  despair  ? 
I  lef^  the  mother  to  her  sggs  or  oAprtii|^. 

**  On  ono  occasion,  howevar,  I  fbrnatd 
two  yoong  birds  of  .this  q^es  about 
half  mown,  whioh  I  oarriad  oA   aad 
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afterwards  took  to  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  and  presented  to  my  worthy 
friend  the  Rev.  Jork  Bachmav.  When 
I  robbed  this  nest  no  parent  bird  waa 
near.  The  little  ones  uttered  the  usual 
lisping  notes  of  the  tribe  at  this  age,  and 
as  I  put  their  bills  in  my  mouth,  I  dia- 
covered  that  they  might  be  easily  raised. 
They  were  afterwarda  fed  f^om  the 
mouth  with  Indian  corn  meal,  which 
they  received  with  avidity,  until  jriaoed 
under  the  care  of  a  pair  of  common  tame 
pigeons,  which  at  once  foatered  them.* 

We  need  not  go  to  America  for 
pigeons  and  doves,  for  there  are  fan* 
ciers  in  London — some  of  them  pub* 
licans  and  sinners — and  one  whom 
we  know  well  and  esteem — a  retired 
pugilisty  now  a  schoolmaster^-wbo 
can  show  you  such  a  various  shower 
of  them  in  the  sunshine,  as  you  could 
in  vain  seek  to  see  in  the  islands, 
thaty  like  so  many  bastions,  protect 
the  shores  of  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Floridas.  ''Those  spots,'* 
says  Audubon,   with  that  kindled 
imagination  that  ever  attesU  his  love 
of  the  Transatlantic  regions,  "where, 
in  the  calm  of  every  spring  mom,  the 
air  is  rendered  balmy  by  the  effluvia 
of  thousands  of  flowers,  each    of 
which  rivals  its  neighbour   in  the 
brilliancy  of  ita  hues.    Stop  there, 
kind  reader,  and  seat  yourself  be« 
neath  the  broadly- extended  arma  of 
the  thickly-leaved  evergreen  oak,  and 
at  that  joyous  moment,  when  the 
first  beams  of  the  sun  reach  your  eye, 
see  the  owl  passing  low  and  swiftly 
over  the  ground,  in  haste  to  reach  his 
diurnal  retreat  before  the  increasing 
light  render  all  things  dim  to  bis 
sight;  observe  the  leathern- winged 
bat,  pursuing  his  undulating  course 
through  the  dewy  air,  now  deflecting 
downwards  to  seize  the  retiring  noc- 
turnal insect,  now  upwards  to  pursue 
another  species,  as  it  rises  to  meet 
the  genial  warmth  emitted  by  the 
orb  of  day.    Listen  I— for  at  such  a 
moment  your  soul  will  be  touched  by 
sounds— to  the  soft,  the  mellow,  the 
melting  accents,  which  one  might 
suppose  Inspired  by  Nature's  self, 
and  which  she  has  Uught  the  jground 
dove  to  employ  in  conveymg  the 
expression  or  his  love  to  his  mate, 
who  is.listening  to  them  with  delisht** 
We  can  do  all  this  in  a  field  behind 
a  public-house  not  iar  from  Kensing- 
ton gudens.    And  oh  !  in  how  many 
**  a  secret  place  hare  we  leant  our 
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ear  "  to  t]i6  CQBhat— in  the  centre  of 
thifl  earth*fl  oolitarmeae^so  it  seemed 
— tkoa^  the  thouaend-year  old  yew 
^in  which'  the  creature  eoo'd  its 
whole  heart  into  another  heart— was 
Tiiihle,  in  its  blackness,  among  the 
green  oak-wood,  to  the  trareller  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  glen--oa  the 
other  aide  of  Borrodale,  as  with  hie 
hem  towarda  the  Serene  Seatore,  em- 
bosomed in  shadows,  he  left  Rosth- 
waile  the  Lorely,  nnforgotten  behind 
him,  or  carried  its  image  along  with 
him,  like  a  dream  that  blencb  with 
fur  realitiea,tiU  all  the  earth  becomes 
visionary — and  in  an  hour  was  loolc- 
iag  down  on  Wastwater— hetween 
the  side-screens  of  the  Great  Gable 
aadSeawfell! 

Ah !  Aadnbon,  thou  knowest  well 
the  feathers  and  the  flight  of  them 
all— of  the  passenger  pigeon,  that 
nagea  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  excepting  perhaps  the  south- 
eramoet  portion  of  the  Floridas,  and 
as  fiur  as  If  ewfonndland,  where  it  is 
a  familiar  piest— of  the  Carolina 
dove,  that  flies  **  at  its  own  sweet 
will "  from  JUouisiana  to  the  interior 
of  Maasachnaetta,  but  is  never  seen 
on  Maine,  while  it  sails  up  the  Mia- 
mrippi,  aa  for  as  Prairie  du  Chien, 
aad  to  the  borders  of  Upper  Canada 
—of  Ae  ground  dove^  which  one 
meets  on  the  lower  parts  of  Louisfama 
to  Cape  Hatteras,  and  all  round  the 
coast  of  die  Floridas,  but  never  in  the 
Ulterior,  as  if  it  would  not  forsake 
the  sound  of  the  sea— of  the  white- 
headed  pigemi,  confined  to  a  small 
doaddle  of  sodm  three  hundred 
miies  of  the  Florida  Keys,  and  sel- 
doBi,  if  ever,^  seen  on  the  mainland, 
an  laaalar  l^d  of  passage,  frfeased 
with  that  habitatioa  tor  seven  montha 
of  the  year,  for  the  other  five  UUing 
aad  eoolag  in  some  paradiae  un- 
kaown— but  ah  I  what  aie  we  to 
thbkof  thee  on  reading  that  account 
of  the  morder,  in  which  thou  waat 
ogaged  as  accessary  before  the  act, 
of  the  Key  west  p^ieon,  the  brightest 
aadmostbeaotifnlof  all  the  tribe,aad 
whid  bat  mi  one  isfamd  of  all  ocean 
wm  ever  heard  to  marmur  pensively 
iBttecalm,  or  give  to  the  whid  the 
giadioBie  muah:  of  ita  wii^  ? 

J'Umf  %  1832.— When  I  reached 
»•  RrrisvD,  Ifoond  the  eer^psnt  wait- 
^  for  Bit.  I  gaye  him  eome  amatt 
*^  md  we  sal  oA;  not  la  Ihll  nm,  nor 
•^  «  a  div-trat,  but  with  the  alownen 
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and  carefulness  usually  employed  by  a 
lynx  or  a  eoogar  when  searchinf  for  prey^ 
We  soon  reached  the  thicketi,  and  found 
It  neoeesary  to  move  in  truth  very  slowly, 
one  foot  warily  advanced  before  the 
ether,  one  hand  engaged  In  opening  a 
pMtage>  and  presently  after  oecnpied  ia 
seenring  the  cap  on  the  head,  in  amasl^ 
iof  some  dozens  of  hungry  mosqaitoc^ 
or  in  drawing  the  sharp  thorn  of  a  caetos 
from  a  leg  or  foot,  in  eecuring  our  gon» 
locks,  or  in  aislsting  oarselves  to  rise  after 
a  fall  oecasloned  by  stumbling  against  tho 
projeeting  angle  of  a  rock.  But  we  push^ 
ed  on,  squeezed  ourselves  between  the  stub- 
born branches,  and  forced  our  way  aa 
well  as  we  could,  my  guide  of  coursa 
having  the  lead.  Suddenly  I  saw  him 
stoop,  and  observing  the  motion  of  his 
hand,  immediately  followed  his  example- 
Reduced  by  his  position  to  one  half  of  his 
natural  height,  he  moved  more  briskly, 
inclined  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left^ 
then  pushed  forward,  and  raising  hia 
piece  as  he  stopped,  immediately  fired. 
*  I  have  it,'  cried  he.  *  What  ?  *  cried  L 
<  The  pigeon* — and  he  disappeared.  The 
heat  was  excessive,  and  the  brushwood 
here  was  so  thick  and  tangled,  that  had 
not  Mr  Sykes  been  a  United  Sutes  sol- 
dier, I  should  have  looked  upon  him  aa 
bent  on  retaliating  on  behalf  of  *  the 
eccentric  naturalist;*  for,  although  not 
more  than  ten  paces  distant  from  me, 
not  a  glimpse  of  him  could  I  obtain. 
After  crawling  to  the  spot  I  found  him 
smoothing  the  feathers  of  a  pigeon  which  I 
had  never  seen,  nay  the  most  beautiful  yet 
found  in  the  United  States.  How  I  gazed 
on  its  resplendent  plumage! — how  I  mark- 
ed the  expression  of  Its  rich -coloured, 
large  and  timid  eye,  as  the  poor  creature 
was  gasping  ita  last  breath! — Ah,  how  I 
looked  on  this  lovely  bird !  I  handled  it» 
turned  it,  examined  its  feathers  and 
form,  lis  bill,  its  legs  and  daws,  weighed 
It  by  estimate,  and  after  a  while  formed 
a  winding  sheet  for  it  of  a  pieoe  of  paper. 
Did  ever  an  Egyptian  pharmaoopolist 
employ  more  care  in  embalming  the  most 
illnstiioaa  of  the  Pharaohs,  than  I  did  in 
trying  to  preserve  from  injury  this  most 
beautiful  of  the  woodland  cooers  1 

**  I  ntyer  felt,  nor  did  my  companion, 
that  our  faces  and  handa  were  covered 
with  musquitoes;  and  although  the  per- 
apiration  made  my  eyes  smart,  1  waa 
as  much  delighted  as  ever  I  had  been  on 
snch  an  occasion.  We  travelled  onward, 
much  In  the  same  manner,  until  we 
reached  the  opposite  end  of  the  island  ; 
but  not  another  bird  did  we  meet  this 
day. 

**  Aa  we  sat  near  the  shore  gazing  on 
the  curious  llffht  vea-creen  colour  of  tho 
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tea,  I  unfolded  my  prize,  and  as  I  novr 
more  quietly  observed  the  brilliant 
ebanging  metallic  hues  of  its  plumage, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming— 
*  But  who  will  draw  it?*  for  the  ob- 
vious difficulties  of  copying  nature  struck 
me  as  powerfully  as  they  ever  had  done, 
And  brought  to  my  memory  the  follow- 
ing passage : — '  La  nature  se  Joue  du  pin- 
cean  des  hommes;  lorsqu'on  croit  qu*il 
a  atteint  sa  plus  grande  beaut^,  elle  sourlt 
et  s'embellit  encore !  * " 

Bat  let  us  turn  to  take  a  look  at 
Bome  bird  of  prey  or  other,  for  We 
are  getting  too  amiable  among  the 
euckmg  doves,  and  beginning  to  roar 
it  you,  as  if  we  were  one  of  them- 
selves engaged  in  the  same  agreeable 
occupation.  We  should  like  to  see 
a  bird  who  was  not  a  bird  of  prey. 
A  swallow  eats  a  fly  and  a  hawk  eats 
a  BwaJlow — the  swallow  with  his  last 
breath  cursing  the  hawk  for  a  bird 
of  prey,  and  the  flyl>izzin^  similar 
execrations  as  heartily  against  the 
eavesdropper.  Few  or  none  con- 
fine themselves  rigidly  to  a  vegetable 
diet  In  fact  His  out  of  their  power; 
for  in  eating  a  raspberry  they  cannot 
pause  to  eject  the  maggot  every  ripe 
raspberry  includes,  whether  white, 
yellow,  or  purple ;  and  the  bird  that 
makes  no  bones  of  the  stone  In  a 
plum  or  a  cherry,  never  dreams  of 
spitting  out  the  wasp.  Our  belief 
is,  that  these  animal9  are  the  most 
ferocious  that  feed  most  on  veget^ 
ble  vivres.  Witness,  among  men, 
the  seven  million  of  the  finest 
pisantry  on  earth,  the  late  Ana- 
charsis  Clootz  and  Isaac  Ritson-— 
and  Uie  present  Sir  Richard  Phil- 
lips—among beasts,  the  late  Chu- 
ney,  and  bulls  and  bears  in  general, 
whether  on  or  in  Exchange— among 
birds  the  clocking-hen,  "fierce  as 
ten  furies,"  and  that  outrageous  lit- 
tle fellow,  especially  if  you  try  to 
tame  him  by  putting  a  scarlet-cloth 
comb  on  his  head  with  correspond- 
ing wattles,  the  cock  sparrow.  Lions 
and  Tigers,  Jer-falcons  and  Eagles, 
who  live  on  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  in 
comparison  are  Quakers.  People  are 
wrong  in  disliking,  simply  on  the 
score  of  diet,  what  they  choose  to 
call  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Audu* 
bon  and  North  know  better,  and  are 
Just  to  the  very  Vulture,  who,  take 
our  word  for  i^  never  eats  carrion 
when  he  can  get  fresh  meat,  and  is 
«  much  quieter  character  than  the 
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battle  is  fed  in  his  pen  on  what  the 
initiated  call  cock-bread,  composed 
of  finest  wheat- flour,  mixed  with 
sugar  candy,  and  other  ingredients^ 
which  for  manifest  reasons  shall  be 
anonymous. 

Audubon  is  unwilling  to  think 
ill  of  any  bird — and  'says  a  ffood 
word  for  him  who  is  popularly 
conceived  to  be  the  devil  incarnate 
—the  Raven.  Nobody,  indeed,  ven« 
tures  to  despise  either  of  the  two 
gentlemen  in  black — but  Audubon 
and  North  have  a  positive  liklbg  ta 
the  latter — which,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  might  relax 
into  friendship.  We  like  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  birth-places  and  his 
places  of  resort  "  These  are,"  says 
Audubon^  "  the  mountains  —  the 
abrupt  banks  of  rivers — the  rocky 
shores  of  lakes,  and  the  cliffs  of 
thinly-peopled  or  deserted  islands. 
It  is  in  such  places  that  these  birds 
must  be  watched  and  examined  be« 
fore  one  can  judge  of  their  natural 
habits  as  manifested  amid  theic 
freedom  from  the  dread  of  their, 
most  dangerous  enemy,  the  lord  oS 
creation.  There,  through  the  cleax^ 
and  rarified  atmosphere,  the  raven 
spreads  his  glossy  wings  and  tail,  and 
as  he  onward  sails,  rises  higher  and 
higfier  each  bold  sweep  that  he 
'makes,  as  if  conscious  that  the  nearer 
he  approaches  the  sun,  the  more  re- 
splendent will  become  the  tints  of 
his  plumiige."  He  speakp  with  en- 
thusiasm of  ''the  musical  inflec- 
tions," (vulgo  voCaUB — croaks)  by 
means  or  which  they  hold  converse 
together  in  their  aerial  amatory  ex- 
cursions. These  musical  inflec- 
tions—he says— doubtless  express 
their  '*  pure  conjugal  feelings,  con- 
firmed and  rendered  more  intense 
by  long  years  of  happiness  in  each 
other's  society."  More  faithful  mo- 
nogamists never  sailed  the  sky.  *'Till 
death  do  us  part,"  is  the  close  of 
their  nuptial  oath— nor  were  they 
ever  known  to  break  it.  No  case  of 
crim^con  ever  ^occurred  on  their 
cliffs.  Audubon  is  not  only  inclined 
to  believe  that  high  up  in  heaven 
they  can  recall  the  pleasinff  remem- 
brance of  their  youthful  days,  and 
recount  the  events  of  their  life,  and 
express  the  pleasure  they  have  en- 
Joyed  (and  thus  far  we  can  go  along 
with  him)  but  that  (and  there,  we 
fear,  he  lavs  himself  open  to  a  charge 
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dade  with  humble  prayer  to  the 
author  of  their  being  tor  a  conUnua- 
tion  of  iu"  However  that  mav  be, 
Wordsworth  has  not  scrupled  to 
■peak  **  of  the  pious  bird  with  the 
icarlet  breast  T  &nd  whj  may  ndt 
the  raven  have  as  deep  a  sense  of  na- 
toral  religion — though  he  may  not 
show  it  m  the  same  way — as  the 
robin  ?    But  hear  Audubon* 

**  Now,  their  matlni  are  over ;  the 
happy  pair  are  eeen  to  glide  towards  the 
earth  in  epiral  Hoes;  they  alight  on  the 
boldest  snmmlt  of  a  roek,  to  high  that 
70a  can  acareely  Jadge  of  their  actual 
tize ;  they  approach  each  other,  their  bills 
Bcel,  and  caresses  are  exchanged  a«  ten- 
der as  those  of  the  gentle  Turtle  Dove. 
Far  btneatby  wave  after  wave  daehes  in 
foam  gainst  the  impregnable  sidee  of  the 
reeky  tower,  the  very  aspect  of  which 
wDold  be  terrific  to  almost  any  other 
ercatnrcs  than  the  sable  pair,  which  for 
years  haro  resorted  to  it,  to  rear  the 
dcariy-dicrished  fraiU  of  their  connubial 
lore.  Midway  lietween  them  and  the 
boilinf  waters,  some  sheWiog  ledge  oon- 
cmls  their  eyry.  To  it  they  now  beUke 
thcmeelves,  to  see  what  damage  it  has 
sostaiaed  from  the  peltiogs  of  the  winter 
tcmpesU.  Off  they  fly  to  the  distant 
veods  for  Iresh  materials  with  which  to 
repair  tho  breach ;  or  on  the  plain  they 
cdleet  the  hair  and  for  of  quadrupeds ; 
or  from  the  sandy  beach  pick  up  the 
weeds  that  have  been  washed  there.  By 
dfgnes^  the  nest  is  enlarged  and  trim- 
med, and  when  every  thing  has  ^en 
rendered  dean  and  oomfortsA»l(,  the  fe- 
male deposits  her  eggs,  and  begins  to  sit 
open  thorn,  while  her  brave  and  affeo- 
tieoate  mate  protecU  and  feeds  her,  and 
at  Intervab  takes  her  place. 

«  All  aroond  is  now  ailent,  save  the 
hearse  ararmur  of  tho  waves^  or  the 
whistliDf  sounds  produced  by  the  flight 
ofthowaterfi»wl  travelling  towarde  the 
aerthem  rvf  ions.  At  length  the  young 
hoist  the  shdl,  when  the  careful  parents* 
tfter  eoDgratnlating  each  other  on  the 
happy  event,  diegorge  some  half.maoerated 
fwd,  which  they  depoeit  in  their  tender 
nenihs.  Should  tho  most  daring  ad- 
vcntarer  of  the  air  approach,  he  is  at- 
tacked with  fury  and  repelled. '  As  the 
y>aog  grow  np»  they  are  urged  to  be 
esrcfol  and  silent :— a  single  false  movo- 
BMot  might  predpltato  them  Into  the 
■bym  below;  a  single  ery  duriof  tho 
rtwarn  of  their  parents  might  brin^  np- 
•a  ihem  the  remorseless  olawt  of  tho 
■wlA  Pwsgrlne  or  Jer«falcon.  Tho  old 
Ms  thcmedves  seem  to  improve  In  ears, 
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diligence,  and  activity,  varying  their 
eourse  when  returning  to  their  home, 
and  often  entering  it  when  unexpected. 
The  young  are  now  seen  to  stand  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest ;  they  flap  their  wings, 
and  at  length  take  courage  and  fly  to 
some  more  commodious  and  not  distant 
lodgment.  Gradually  they  become  able 
to  follow  their  parents  abroad,  and  at 
length  eearch  for  maintenance  in  their 
company,  and  that  of  others,  until  tho 
period  of  breeding  arrlTes,  when  they 
eeparate  in  pairs,  and  disperse. 

«  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  tho 
Raren,  his  nest  is  invaded  wherever  It 
is  found.  His  usefulness  Is  forgotten, 
his  faults  are  rememliered  and  multiplied 
by  imagination;  and  whenever  he  pre- 
sents himself  he  is  shot  at,  because  from 
time  ifaamemorial  ignorance,  prejudice^ 
and  deatructiveness  have  operated  on  tho 
mind  of  man  to  his  detriment.  Men 
will  peril^their  lives  to  reach  his  nest,  as- 
sisted by  ropes  and  poles,  alleging  merely 
that  he  has  killed  one  of  their  numerous 
sheep  or  lambs.  Some  say  they  destroy 
the  RaTen  because  he  Is  black ;  others, 
because  his  croaking  Is  unpleasant  and 
ominous!  Unfortunate  truly  are  the 
young  ones  that  are  carried  home  to  be- 
come the  wretched  pets  of  some  III- 
brought-op  child  !  For  my  part,  I  ad- 
mire the  Raven,  because  I  see  much  In 
him  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder.  It 
ie  true  that  he  may  sometimes  hasten 
the  death  of  a  half-staryed  sheep,  or  de- 
stroy a'  weakly  lamb ;  he  may  eat  the 
eggs  of  other  birds^-  or  occasionally  steal 
'Irom  the  farmer  eome  of  those  which  ho 
calle  his  own;  young  fowls  also  afford 
preeious  morsds  to  himself  and  his  pro- 
geny ;— but  how  many  sheep,  lambs,  and 
fowls,  are  eaved  through  his  agency! 
The  more  intelligent  of  our  farmers  are 
well  aware  that  the  Raven  deetroya 
numberless  Insects,  grubs,  and  worms; 
that  he  kills  mice,  moles,  and  rats,  when- 
ever he  can  find  them ;  that  he  will  seize 
the  weasel,  the  young  opossum,  and  the 
skunk ;  that,  with  the  perseverance  of  a 
cat,  he  will  watch  the  burrows  of  foxes, 
and  pounce  on  the  cubs;  our  farmers 
also  are  fully  aware  that  he  apprises 
them  of  the  wolFs  prowlings  around 
their  yard,  and  that  he  never  Intrudes  on 
their  com  fldds  except  to  benefit  them  ; 
—yes,  good  reader,  the  farmer  knows  all 
this  well,  but  he  also  knows  his  power, 
and,  Interfere  as  yon  may,  with  tale  of 
pity  or  of  truth,  the  bird  is  a  Raven,  and, 
aa  La  Fontaine  has  aptly  and  most  truly 
aald,  '  La  loi  da  plus  fort  est  toojoursla 
meiUnre!'*' 

Our  admirable  friend  would  find 
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it  more  difficult,  with  ail  his  elo- 
quence,  to  justify  tlie  Blue  Jay. 
Indeed,  he  icnows  the  Til  lain  too 
well,  to  attempt  it;  yet  he  epeaka 
without  asperity,  and  with  humane 
hesitation— at  once  philosophical  and 
religious — saying  **  Reader  !  look 
at  the  plate  in  which  are  represented 
three  individuals  of  this  beautiful 
apeciea — rogues  though  they  lie,  and 
thieves,  as  f  would  cSH  them— were 
it  fit  for  me  to  pass  judgment  on 
their  actions.  Seel  how  each  is  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  his  knavery, 
sudcing  the  eggs  which  he  lias  piU 
fared  £om  the  nest  of  some  innocent 
dove  or  harmless  pigeon.  Who 
could  imagine  that  a  form  so  grace- 
ful, arrayed  by  nature  in  a  garb  so 
resplendent,  could  harbour  so  much 
mischief— that  selfishness,  duplicity, 
and  malice,  should  form  the  moral 
accompaniments  of  so  much  physi. 
cal  penection?  Yet  so  it  Is;  and 
how  like  beings  of  a  much  higher 
order,  are  these  gay  deceivers !"  The 
Blue  Jay  is  a  Williams — we  mean 
the  murderer  of  the  Marrs  and  WiU 
liamsons  and  other  families  in  the 
metropolis — who  escaped  hanging  by 
suicide.  Yet  the  Blue  Jay  was  never 
known  to  have  committed  this*latter 
crime.  In  an  aviary  at  Charleston, 
he  destroyed  ail  the  birds.  One 
after  another  had  been  killed,  and 
the  rats  were  supposed  to  have  been 
the  culprits,  but  no  crevice  could  be  • 
seen  large  enough  to  admit  one. 
Then  the  mice  were  accused,and  war 
waged  against  them,  but  still  the  birds 
continued  to  be  killed,  first  the  smaller 
then  the  larger,  untU  at  lengUi  the 
Keywest  pigeons ;  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Jay,  who  had  been 
raised  in  the  aviary,  was  tihe  mur- 
derer. He  was  taken  out,  and  placed 
in  a  cage,  with  a  quantity  of  flour, 
com,  and  several  small  birds,  which 
he  had  just  killed ;  the  birds  he  soon 
devoured,  but  the  flour  or  com  he 
would  not  condescend  to  eat,  and 
refusing  every  other  kind  of  food, 
soon  died.  The  wretch  had  mani* 
festly  been  suffering  under  inflam- 
mation of  the  organ  of  destructive- 
ness;  and  had  his  head  been  kept 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  under  w»- 
ter,  he  would  have  been  cured  of 
his  propensity  for  smaller  and  lar- 

Sr    birds    and   Keywest  pigeons, 
ough  we  shall  not  say  liiat  after 
1^        immersion  he  would  have  shown 


such  condescension  as  to  eat  com. 
While  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky, 
Audubon  purchased  a  couple  of 
dozens  of  Blue  Jays  at  the  rate  of  6^ 
cents  each,  which  he  shipped  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  afterwmrds  to  Liver- 
pool, *'  with  the  view  of  turning  Uiem 
out  in  the  English  woods"— «n  at- 
tempt unhappily  frastrated— but  for 
which,  had  it  proved  successful,  the 
smaller  and  larger  birds  of  the  Eng« 
lish  woods  would  have  had  good 
reason  to  be  everlastingly  grateral  to 
their  benefactor. 

"  They  wera  caught  in  csmmoii  trmps, 
baited  with  maix^  and  were  braoght  to 
ma  one  after  another  as  aoon  as  eeeorad. 
In  piecing  them  in  the  large  eege  which 
I  had  ordered  for  the  purpeee  of  eeBdiog 
them  abroad,  I  was  surprieed  to  eea  how 
cowardly  each  newly^-caoght  Urd  waa 
when  Introdaoed  to  his  hrethran,  who,  oa 
being  in  the  cage  a  day  or  two,  wefo  ■■ 
gay  and  frolicsome  as  if  at  liberty  in  tho 
woode.  Tlie  new  comer,  on  tke  eoa- 
trary,  would  ran  into  a  comer,  piaee  his 
head  almost  in  a  psrpendicular  poeitioiiy 
and  remain  silent  and  sullcy,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  stoptdity  quite  foreign  to  Wm 
nature.  He  would  suffer  all  the  reet  to 
wallc  over  him  and  trample  him  down, 
without  oTer  dianging  bis  positkm.  If 
com  or  fruit  was  presented  to  him,  or 
even  placed  dose  to  his  bilU  he  would  not 
so  much  as  \oo\l  at  it.  If  tooched  with 
the  hand,  he  would  cower,  lie  down  on 
lUs  side,  and  remain  motionless.  Tho 
next  day,  however,  things  were  altered  : 
he  was  again  a  Jajr,  taking  up  eom,  pli^ 
cing  it  between  his  feet^  hammering  it 
with  his  bill,  splitting  the  grain,  picUog 
out  the  kernel,  and  dropping  tim  divided 
husks.  When  the  cage  was  filled,  it  waa 
amusing  to  listen  to  their  hammering ;  all 
mounted  on  tiieir  perch  side  by  side,  eaoh 
peelung  at  a  grain  of  auisB^  like  ao  many 
blacksmiths  paid  by  the  piece.  They 
drank  a  great  deal,  eat  broken  paoan  nnts, 
grapca,  dried  fraits  of  all  sorts,  and  espa- 
cially  fresh  beef,  of  which  they  were  eec- 
tremely  fond,  roosted  very  peaoeaUy  dooa 
together,  and  were  very  pleasing  pstsu 
Now  and  then  one  would  utter  a  ery  of 
alarm,  when  instantly  all  would  Isap  and 
fly  about  as  if  greatly  oonceraed,  making 
aa  much  ado  aa  if  their  most  invelanalo 
enemy  had  been  in  the  midet  of  tliem. 
They  bore  tho  peasega  to  Europe  pretty 
well,  and  meet  of  them  reached  Liverpool 
in  good  health ;  but  a  few  days  after  their 
arrival,  a  disease^  oocasioned  by  inecta 
adhering  to  every  part  of  their  body» 
made  such  progrees,  that  some  died  every 
day.    Many  remedies  were  tried  in  vain. 
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and  CN1I7  MM  indivldaal  reached  Londoo. 
The  inaecti  bad  ao  mnltipllad  an  it,  that 
I  inmcnad  it  In  an  ialoaioa  of  tohaaco, 
which,  hawvTcr,  hUlad  it  in  a  /aw  hovrt.** 
Had  Ifr  Jay  oudiyed  the  lice» 
and  eonqaered  the  tobacco  juice, 
ke  might  have  met  liia  matcli  in 
the  E^gliali  woods.  For  thoiigli 
**  tnily  oouiiTorottBy''  he  is  more  t]r- 
laimical  than  Imive ;  and  in  many 
cases  "  a  downright  coward.'*  The 
Cardinal  Grosbe&»  the  Red  ThruBb, 
and  the  Mocking  Bird,  and  many- 
others  of  inferior  strength,  licit  him 
in  aa  open  ring;  but  to  be  equal 
with  tlieni,  he  creeps  silently  to  their 
nests,  in  iJielr  absence,  and  acts  the 
egg-sttcker.  *  I  have  seen  one  go 
its  rounds  from  one  nest  to  anotMr 
errery  day,  and  suck  the  newly-laid 
eggs  of  the  difierent  birds  in  die 
neigliboiirhood,  wUh  at  much  regtn 
iarity  and  eompatnrt  a$  a  physician 
would  call  on  his  patients.*'  But  Au- 
dubon has  also  witnessed  fearful 
retribution  for  its  crime—"  when 
on  returning  to  its  own  home,  it 
found  its  mate  in  the  jaws  of  a 
snake,  the  nest  upset,  and  the  eggs 
all  gone.  I  have  Uiought  more  than 
imce  on  such  occasions  that,  like  all 
great  culprits^  when  brought  to  a  sense 
of  their  enormities^  it  evinced  a  strong 
JeeKng  of  remorse**  More  remorse, 
we  fear,  than  repentance.  Alas  I  in 
the  woods  such  rueful  fate  often 
befiidls  the  innocent  I  One  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Xllustrations  exhibits 
aa  attack  made  by  a  Black  Snake 
on  Uie  nest  of  the  Ferruginous 
Thrush.  The  female  bird  is  seem* 
ingly  expiring  in  its  coils,  while  her 
mate,  and  another  male  of  the  same 
species  that  has  come  to  their  assist- 
ance, are  giving  battle  to  tiie  reptile. 
"  Should  this  alliance,"  says  Audu- 
bon, speaking  of  the  Dlustration, 
**  of  noble  spirits  prove  victorious^ 
will  it  not  remind  you  that  inno- 
cence, although  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, may,  with  the  idd  of  friend- 
ahip,  extricate  herself  with  honour  ?  " 
The  Illustration  is  of  a  scene  he 
witnessed  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  he 
tells  us  '*  that  the  snake  was  finally 
conquered,  and  a  jubilee  held  over 
its  carcass  by  a  crowd  of  thrushes 
and  other  birds,  unUl  the  woods  re- 
sounded with  their  notes  of  exulta- 
tion. I  was  happy  in  contributing 
■sy  share  to  the  general  joy,  for  on 
taking  the  almost  expiriog  bird  into 
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my  hand  for  a  few  minutes,  she  re* 
covered  in  some  degree,  and  I  re- 
stored her  to  her  anxious  mate.'* 
The  mocking-bird  alone,  ''that  un- 
rivalled vocalist,"  surpasses  the 
Ferruginous  Thrush  in  song.  This 
thrush  possesses  scarcely  any  facul- 
ty of  imitation,  but  is-— we  are  told 
— a  steady  performer;  and  though 
it  sings  for  hours  at  a  time,  seldom, 
if  ever,  commits  errors,  while  re- 
peating the  beautiful  lessons  set  to 
it  by  nature,  all  of  which  it  studies 
for  months  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer. **  Ah  I  rea&r,'^  continues  the 
fenUe-hearted  ornithologist,  *'that 
could  repeat  to  you  its  several 
cadences,  all  so  full  of  sweetness  and 
melody,  that  one  might  imagine  each 
last  trill,  as  it  dies  on  the  ear,  the 
careful  lullaby  of  some  blessed  mo« 
ther  chanting  her  babe  to  repose.'* 

We  fear  that  the  Ferruginous 
Thrush  himself  lias  been  known  to 
murder  an  occasional  smdl  bird— 
but  mum  shall  be  the  word  for  sake 
of  his  song.  The  Canada  Jay  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  the  Blue— and  on 
account  of  his  carnivorous  propensi* 
ties  is  known  in  Spain  by  the  name 
of  the  Carrion  Bird.  The  lumberers 
or  woodcutters  of  that  state  amuse 
themselves  in  their  camp  durine 
eating  hours  with  what  they  call 
**  transporUng  the  Carrion-Bird." 
This  is  done  by  cutting  a  pole  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  balancmfi" 
it  on  the  sill  of  their  hut,  the  end 
outside  the  entraace  being  baited 
with  a  piece  of  flesh  of  any  kind. 
Immediately  on  seeing  the  tempting 
morsel,  the  Jays  alight  onit,and  While 
they  are  busilv  engaged  in  devour- 
ing it,  a  wooQ cutter  gives  a  smart 
blow  to  the  end  of  the  pole  within 
the  hut,  which  seldom  fails  to  drive 
the  birds  high  in  the  air,  and  not 
imfrequently  kills  them.  This  seems 
cruel — but  is  not  so.  For  the  Jays 
rob  the  lumberers'  traps  of  their 
bfuts ;  and  robbery  in  the  woods  of 
Maine  is  rightly  a  capital  crime. 

But  would  you  believe  it — the 
Mocking-Bird  is  as  much  of  a  mur- 
derer as  the  Blue  Jay  I  **  My  dear 
Mr  Audubon,"  said  Dr  Wilson  of 
Charleston,  in  the  house  of  Bach- 
man,  **  I  have  several  beautiful  fox- 
coloured  sparrows  in  my  aviary,  but 
of  late  some  of  them  have  been  kill- 
ed, and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  by 
what  other  birds  the  murders  have 
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been  committed."  Audubon  laid  the 
charge  first  on  the  Blue  Jajr,  (see 
what  it  is  to  have  a  bad  character,) 
but  the  doctor  replied,  that  even 
they  seemed  too  much  molested  by 
some  other  species.  Audubon  was 
dumb.  Next  day  the  doctor  return- 
ed, and  astonished  him  not  a  little  by 
informing  him  that  the  culprit  was  a 
MockiDg-Bird— ay  "  the  unrivalled 
vocalist  1 "  They  went  together  to 
the  doctor's  aviary— and  with  all 
their  four  eyes  saw  the  Mocking- 
Bird  alight  on  one  of  the  fox-colour- 
ed sparrows^  in  the  manner  of  a 
small  hawk,  and  attempt  to  murder 
him  I  The  poor  finch  was  rescued, 
but  it  was  reduced  to  its  last  easp, 
and  expired.  "  This  very  Mocking- 
Bird  we  strongly  suspected  of  being 
the  individual  that  had  killed  a  Blue 
Jay  of  exceedingly  meek  disposition  a 
few  weeks  before.  It  was  ultimate- 
ly removed  into  a  lonely  cage,  where 


it  is  yet  passing  its  days,  perhaps  in 
unavailing  penitence." 

We  must  bring  our  article  to  a 
close— but  shall  probably  next 
month  return  to  this  volume,  which 
teems,  as  our  readers  now  know» 
with  interest  and  amusement  We 
conclude  with  a  UetU  anecdote  moat 
characteristic  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  great  ornithologist  The  Black 
Poll  Warbler  builds  in  Labrador. 
And  thus  Audubon  tells  us  of  his 
having  found  its  nest  "  One  fair 
mommff,  while  several  of  us  were 
scrambling  through  one  of  the  thick- 
ets of  trees,  scarcely  waist-high,  my 
youngest  son  chanced  to  scare  from 
her  nest  a  female  of  the  Black  Poll 
warbler.  Reader  I  just  fancy  how 
this  raised  my  spirits.  Ifeltasiftke 
enormous  expense  of  my  voyage  had 
been  refunded  I  *  There!  said  /, '  we 
are  the  first  white  men  that  have  seen 
such  a  bird,*** 
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Sift,— When  I  last  addressed  you 
in  the  character  which  you  were  your- 
self pleased  to  assign  to  me,  of  a 
«  Uheral  Whig,"  it  was  with  some- 
ibiog  like  a  promise  of  shortly  recur- 
ring to  the  subject  which  I  felt  had 
been  then  but  imperfectly  treated. 
The  very  important,  if  not  vital, 
question  as  to  the  claim  of  Dissenters 
to  be  admitted  to  degrees  at  the 
Uoifersities,  had  been  newly  agitat- 
ed, and  its  fate  was  stiil  in  sus- 
pense, when  all  hope  of  a  fair  and 
temperate  discussion  of  it  was  sud- 
denly diecked  by  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  great  body  of  Dis- 
senters themselves — disavowed  in- 
deed by  some  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers, but  never  distinctlv  repudiated 
bj  sny  class  of  Seceders — ^having 
for  their  direct  object  nothing  less 
thtn  the  total  destruction  of  the 
GhuTch  Establishment  All  consi- 
deration as  to  the  more  remote 
tendency  of  the  minor  proposition 
becime  at  once>  as  it  were,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  startling  magnitude 
'  of  that  which  succeeded  it  The 
indignation  of  that  great  majority  of 
the  nation  which,  as  is  now  at  least 
Uttqnestionablydemonstrated,is  firm 
in  Its  attachment  to  the  established 
religion,  became  excited  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
persevere  in  the  less  oirect,  but 
more  insidious  scheme  of  hostility. 
All  farther  operations  in  that  quarter 
were  suspended  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Session  of  Parliament;  and 
with  that  suspension  my  design  of 
resuming  the  discussion  vras  for  the 
present  also  abandoned.  The  great 
political  changes  which  have  since 
taken  place  have  produced  the  effect 
of  putting  off  the  consideration  of 
the  case  to  a  still  greater  distance, 
if  destined  to  be  hereafter  renewed, 
it  will  probably  be  in  a  shape  and 
under  circumstances  very  different 
from  the  past,  and  such  as  to  reouire 
an  altered  mode  of  defence,  ir  not 
to  deserve  concession.  At  all  events, 
there  is  no  such  pleasure  or  profit 
in  matters  of  religious  controversy 
ss  to  challenge  defence  by  anticipa- 
tion; and  accordingly  the  few  lines 
which  I  now  send  you  are  intended 
not  only  to  contain  no  farther  allu- 
tioa  to  the  subject  of  my  lasl  com- 


munication, but  to  announce  the 
termination,  according  to  my  con- 
ception, of  those  party  distinctions 
on  which  alone  you  appear  to  have 
hitherto  recognised  my  claim  for 
admission  into  your  columns. 

This  great  and  salutary  change, 
long  foreseen  and  impending,  has 
no  doubt  been  much  accelerated  by 
the  late  sudden  subversion  of  the 
feeble  remnant  of  that  which  styled 
itoelf  the  Whig  Ministry,  and  by 
the  subsequent  exposition  made 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  has  under* 
taken  to  assume  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment In  neither  of  these  events^ 
indeed,  could  such  a  consequence 
be  fairly  said  to  be  involved,  if,  as 
has  been  pretended,  the  former  could 
be  construed  as  an  act  of  mere  royal 
caprice,  or  the  latter  as  a  mere  vague 
profession,  never  meant  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  performance.  But 
these  are  pretences  which,  in  both 
cases,  are  too  shallow  to  deceive  any 
but  the  inventors.  The  more  im- 
mediate adherents  of  the  Ex-Minis- 
try— some,  at  least,  among  them— 
together  with  a  few  disappointed 
expectants — may  flatter  themselves 
into  the  temporary  belief  of  a  tale 
upon  the  reality  of  which  depends 
their  only  chance  of  restoration  to 
power;  but  all  the  world  besides 
had  long  beheld  the  crisis  of  their 
fate  as  inevitable^-the  precise  time 
and  manner  alone  being  left  in  un- 
certainty, or  the  subject  of  specu- 
lation. The  ultimate  cause  of  their 
dissolution  may  be  traced,  without 
any  affectation  of  superior  sanctity, 
to  the  apparent  absence  of  a  fixed 
moral  principle  of  action,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  total  indifference  in 
the  choice  of  means  and  instruments 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes,  their  almost 'open  avowal 
of  the  doctrine  of  expediency  as  the 
only  rule  of  political  conduct,  their 
alternate  employment  of  intimida- 
tion and  concession  as  the  method 
of  dealing  with  those  whose  acts 
amounted  to  nothing  short  of  rebel- 
lion or  treason,  and  uieir  well-known 
disunion  among  themselves  upon 
points  of  such  vital  and  fundamental 
importance  as  to  render  any  govern- 
ment formed  on  a  basis  from  which 
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iTiey  were  excluded^  an  object  not 
merely  of  distrust,  but  of  actual  ri- 
dicule. This  was,  indeed,  felt  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  case  by 
that  honest  and  independent  portion 
of  Earl  Grey*8  ministry  which  seced- 
ed with  Mr  Stanley.  It  was  as 
strongly  felt,  if  not  as  openly  avow- 
ed, by  Earl  Grey  himself,  when  he 
abdicated  the  helm  of  Government. 
The  later  acts  of  Lord  Brougham, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  them  on 
the  score  of  discretion  and  attention 
to  public  dec6rum»  cannot  be  view- 
ed in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
aimilar  recognition ;  and  nobody  who 
Idmb  watched  the  course  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, or  given  him  credit  for  the 
■incerity  of  the  opinions  avowed  by 
him,  can  do  otherwise  than  believe 
that  that  nobleman,  whatever  he 
may  feel  or  express  as  to  the  imme- 
diate manner  or  motive  of  his  dis- 
missal, must  secretly  rejoice  in  his 
release,  without  personal  dishonour, 
from  a  situation  in  which  it  was  ma- 
nifestly impossible  for  him  to  remain 
for  a  single  month  after  the  next 
meeting  oT  Parliament,  without  com- 
promises alike  disparaging  to  himself 
and  fraught  with  the  most  alarming 
consequences  to  the  country. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  declaration 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Uie  electors  of  Tamworth, 
of  theprindples  of  the  new  ministry. 
The  first  thing  which  must  strike 
every  impartid  reader,  is  the  impoe- 
aibility  of  finding  in  it  a  single  pro- 
position, with  tl^  excepticm  of  that 
which  expresses  a  resolution  to 
devote  the  surplus  (if  any)  of  the 
Irish  Church  revenue  to  none  but 
"  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes, " 
which  we  should  not  equally  have 
expected  to  find  in  a  manifesto  of 
either  Lord  Grrey  or  Lord  Melbourne, 
at  any  period  sabeeouent  to  the  pas- 
flinff  of  the  Reform  Bill.  And,  even 
in  that  single  exception,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  would 
have  met  with  the  cordial  concur- 
rence of  the  seceding  portion  of  the 
Reform  Ministry.  But  it  will  be 
answered,  that  it  is  not  in  what  Sir 
RobertPeel  has  declared,  but  in  what 
lie  has  omitted  to  make  any  dedara- 
tion  about,  that  we  are  to  detect  tbe 
cloven  foot  of  the  anti-reform  prin- 
ciple— ^that  aew  incarnatien  or  tiie 
ancient  demon  of  Toryism ;  and  upon 
this  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
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than  that,  whatever  is  the  extent  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  explicitness,  it  is 
that  beyond  which  no  minister  of 
the  crown,  be  he  called  Whig  or 
Tory,  ought  to  commit  himself*- be- 
yond which  we  may  feel  certain 
that  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  Lord 
Melbourne  would  have  committed 
himself^in  an  exposition  of  the^irtii- 
ciplea  on  which  he  intends  to  con* 
duct  the  government  of  the  country. 
For  a  minister  to  pledge  himself— 
that  is,  in  other  words,  to  pledge  Ids  S<^ 
vereign— ^^re  hand^  to  the  support 
of  any  given  meagure  until  it  shallhaire 
received  the  full  sanction  of  l^isla- 
tiveapproval,implie8  so  manifest, not 
to  say  treasonable,  a  derelictiott  of 
duty,  that  those  who  clamour  so  loud- 
ly for  want  of  it,  must  be  strangely 
bewildered  in  the  pursuit  of  that  new- 
fangled notion  about  '^foUowmg  ma 
the  principle  of (AeBeformBiii;'  which 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is 
more  vague  and  unmeaning  in  oje- 
presdon,or  fake  and  unphilosephical 
in  theory.  That  great  and  extensive 
enactment,  upon  which  all  partiee 
(except  that  of  the  movement)  are 
now  agreed  to  re»/,asan  integral  part 
of  theBritish  constitution,  was,as  we 
were  repeatedly  assured  by  its  first 

Sromotera,  both  in  and  out  of  Par- 
amenti  to  be  regarded  as  complete 
in  itself,  being  founded  on  one 
broad  and  distinct  principle— 4iame- 
ly,  the  Representative.  It  was  an- 
nounced, and  it  was  accepted,  in  one 
and  the  same  spirit— as  the  first  set- 
tlement of  that  one  great  national 
rwtion.  Nobody  ever  doubted 
t  there  were  then,  or  Ihat  there 
are  now,  grievances  to  l»e  redressed, 
abuses  to  be  put  an  end  to,  improve- 
ments to  be  adopted,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of,  and  unconnected  with. 
Reform  in  Parliament  or  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  Government  now,  as  it 
was  at  all  times,  to  redsess,  abate, 
and  ameliorate,  whenever  the  voice 
of  the  people,  constitutionally  utter- 
ed, sliall  have  dearly  indicated  either 
tiie  evil  or  the  reniedy.  The  com- 
plaint wai^  that  the  cMnpositlen  of 
the  Conmiens*  House  ef  Parliament 
was  net  such  i|s  faithfulhr  to  report 
the  voioe  of  the  people.  Tliis  source 
of  complaint,  which  was  lost  in  pro- 
portioB  as  it  was  well  founded.  Is 
now  femoved*  Tlie  people,  In  the 
estimation  of  all  but  seme  ultra- 
reformers  who  constitute  at  preseai 
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a  small  minority,  is  now  sufficiently 
represented.  It  can  make  known  its 
wants  and  its  grievances  through  the 
legitimate  channel,  and  may  freely 
pursue  all  legitimate  courses  for 
their  attainment  and  reformation. 
This  is  the  only  true  end  of  the  JRe- 
form  Bill  already  accomplished ;  and 
whal  more  is  meant  by  **  following 
out  its  principle  **  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine,  unless  that  every  succeed- 
ing ministry  is  to  be  bound  neck  and 
foot»  like  Mazeppa,  to  the  wild 
Horse,  Innovation,  and  to  perform 
no  other  act  than  that  of  implicitly 
registering  the  decrees  of  that  which, 
for  the  moment^  may  be  the  uppers 
moei  fiactaon. 

If«  then,  it  may  be  said.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  professed  neither  more  nor 
less  than  might  be  expected  to  have 
been  professed  by  either  Lord  Grey 
or  Lord  Melbourne,  were  he  now  to 
take  office,  where  was  the  necessity 
for  any  change  of  Ministers,  and  why 
dismiss  the  Ministry,  of  which  Lord 
Ifelbonme  was  the  nominal  head, 
before  it  had  even  been  tried  whe- 
ther it  would,  or  could,  act  up  to  the 
principles  by  which  it  isassumed  that 
Lord  Melbourne  himself  would  pro- 
fess to  be  guided?    The  answer  is 
abort  and  ^ain.    Because,  giving  to 
Lord  Melbourne  all  possible  credit 
for  moderation  in  principle,  and  ex- 
cellence of  intention,    it   is  well 
known  that  Lord  Melbourne's  indi- 
vidual sentiments  were  not  those  of 
ihe  minority  of  his  Cabinet;  and, 
fiffther,  because,  even  allowing  to 
that  majority  the  utmost  merit  in 
meaning,  not  the  distruction,  but  the 
ecHiservation,  of  the  commonwealth, 
it  is  superabundantly  manifest  that 
&ey  could  not  be  trusted  in  respect 
of  the  capability  of  resistance  to  the 
tide  of  popular  encroachment.  They 
»-lhat  is,  such  of  them  as  were  mem- 
bers of  the  two  former  Cabinets, 
and  from  whom  their  new  associ- 
ates dlifered  only  as  being  supposed 
to  descend  yet  lower  in  ue  scale  of 
concession — ^had    already,   on   too 
manj   occasions,   displayed    their 
readiness  to  embrace  measures  of 
real  destructiveness ;  and  whether  to 
withdraw  our  confidence  in  them  in 
anticipation  of  those  measures,  or 
to  wait  for  the  season  of  thek  be- 
ing actually  proposed  and  adopted, 
la  no  longer  left  to  our  choice,  in 
conaeqaeBce  of  the  King's  unexpect* 
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ed,  but  possibly  not  unwise  or  ill- 
considered  decision.     To  attempt, 
nowy  the  reversal  of  that  decision, 
would  be,  not  to  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  Government,  but 
blindly  to  rush  upon  changes  of  in- 
definite magnitude  and  unimaginable 
consequences.  That  the  good  vessel 
of  the  state  might  not,  even  in  such 
case,  still  ride  triumphantly  through 
the  tempest,  and  in  the  end  reach 
some  safe  and  quiet  harbour,  I  am 
the  last  man  to  predict;  but  fearful 
would  be  the  experiment,  and  not  to 
be  ventured  upon,  unless  under  cir- 
cumstances to  render  the  enterprise 
compulsory.    Until  then,  the  plain 
duty  of  every  true  Conservative  is  to 
avert,  by  every  possible  exertion,  so 
dangerous  an  extremity.    The  pro- 
fessions of  the  new  Ministry  are 
such  as  clearly  to  justify  aU  such 
men,  whatever  may  be  the  shades  of 
difference  in  their  former  opinions, 
or  whatever  the  party  under  whose 
banners  they  have  hitherto  ranked 
themselves,  in  recording  their  frank 
and  confiding  adherence  to  the  ffo- 
yemment  of  their  Sovereign's  cho^ 
so  long  as  it  acts  up  to  Uie  spirit  of 
its  declaration,  in  which  I  conceive 
to  be  clearly  embTaced-«>the  recog- 
nition of  the  new  system  of  repre- 
sentation as  the  estkblished  law  of 
the  land — the  removal  of  all  proved 
and  convicted  abuses — ^the  adoption 
of  all  we]l*ascertained  and  unques- 
tionable improvements— and  a  spirit 
of  concessidn  to  popular  opinion, 
when  clearly  and  unequivocally  de- 
monstrated, and  as  contradistinguish, 
ed  from  mob  clamour  and  the  tur- 
bulence engendered  by  every  sud- 
den cause  of  excitement. 

It  is  on  principles  such  as  these 
that  I  can  conceive  of  no  just  ground 
of  distinction  at  present  existing 
which  ought  to  prevent  the  cordial 
coalition  of  Whig  and  Tory,  even  to 
the  final  extinction  of  the  names,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  common- 
wealth,  against  those  whose  evident, 
if  not  avowed  objects  is  its  destruc- 
tion ;  and  that,  least  of  all,  I  can  ad- 
mit of  any  apology  for  such  members 
or  supporters  of  the  late  Ministry,  as 
professed  conservative  tenets,  in  re- 
fusing (if  they  do  refuse)  the  like 
benefits  of  support  and  concurrence 
to  Represent  I  am,  sir,  &c. 
Yours, 

Mbtbodorus. 
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XPH  A'EN  STMnOZin  KTAIKXIN  nEPlNISSOMENAXlN 
HAEA  KXITIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

Z. 
PHOc*  tgf.  Jih. 

[This  is  a  distich  hy  wist  old  Phocylides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silfy  days  / 

Meaning,  **  'Tis  right  for  good  winbbibbing  PBOPUiy 

Not  to  let  thb  jug  pacb  round  thb  board  likb  a  cripple; 

But  gaily  to  chat  whilb  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  '#i#— 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes,] 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr. 

SdAfHA-^Old  Blue  Parlour,  Ambroses,  GabriePs  Road, — Time,  Eight-^Pre* 
sent,  NoRTHy  Tickler,  and  the  Shepherd. 

north. 
Yes,  JameB  I  I  do  indeed  love  my  country  with  b  paseionate  devotion — 
of  all  my  heart,  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  mind — ^far  beyond  the  imagination 

of  your  citizen  of  the  world,  or  your 

shepherd. 
Imagination !    Your  citizen  o'  the  warld  hasna  abune  an  inch  thick  o* 
soil  on-  his  sowle ;  and  the  substratum  is  a  cauld  till,  that  keeps  the  vege- 
tation ahiverin'  on  the  surface  in  a  perpetual  ague. 

TICKLER. 

Good. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  vegetation's  ome  Strang  a  name  for  the  meagre  mixtur  o*  weeds 
and  moss  mopin'  aloor  frae  the  happy  j?erss  an'  floueres— aye  wat  wi>  a 
sickly  sweat— uttvisited  by  bee  or  butterfly — and  only  at  times  travelled  in 
haste  by  the  lang- legged  speeder,  or  the  ask  that  has  lost  his  way 

TICKLER. 

The  ask? 

NORTH. 

Or  lizard. 

SHEPHERD. 

They  say  they're  harmless;  but  I  never  liked  them,  sin'  we  used  to  bash 
Ihem  wi'  Btanes,  whan  we  were  callants. 

TICKLER. 

A  most  poetical  and  Christian  prejudice. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is't  ?  I'm  thinkin'  you*re  about  an  equal  judge  o'  poetry  and  o'  Christi- 
anity, sir.  But  what  for  spoil  a  feegurative  expression  ?  Never  be  critical 
in  conversation,  but  accepp  what's  said — be*t  the  sma'est  triffle— free  a  man 
o'  ffenius — ^and  be  thankfir.  Noo,  you've  interuppit  the  flaw  o'  my  ideas, 
and  lost  an  illustration  that  you  micht  hae  committed  to  memory,  and  passed 
it  aff  as  an  original  ane  o'  your  ain  at  the  card<club. 

NORTH. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  is  the  best  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sky. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  the  maist  beautifu'.  Wha  daured  to  say  that  the  gerss  o'  Scotland*a 
no  green  ?  Is  the  cheese  o*  the  moon  green  ?  Is  a  grossert  green  ?  Is  aguse 
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green  ?  Is  a  fairy*8  mantle  green  ?  Are  the  een  o'  an  angry  cat  green  ?  Is  a 
fflermaid*8  hair  green?  Are  the  edges  o*  the  Orange  islands  green,  that  lie 
in  a  sea  o'  purple  and  vermilion  around  the  setting  sun  ? 

TICKLER. 

There  he  goes.  North. 

SHEPHERD. 

Bat  no  sae  green^  as  the  gerss  o*  the  Forest,  when  June  makes  his  hed  on 
the  embodied  dews  o'  May,  and  haps  himsell  up  in  a  coverlet  **  o'  vrce  mo- 
dest crimson-tipped  floures"-* 

NORTH. 

Ddsies. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae— daisies,  and  their  kith  and  kin-— that  by  their  bauld  beauty  re* 
pel  the  frosts,  and  ear  them  melt  awa'  in  tears  o'  very  shame,  pity,  and  re- 
pentance, for  havin^  thocht  o*  withrin'  the  earliest  gifts  o'  Flora,  profusely 
scattered  owre  bank  and  brae— the  sweet-scented,  bright-hued  embroidery 
o' nature— 

'*  The  simmer  to  nature,  my  Millie  to  me  I " 
Oh  sirs !  What  a  line  I  I  could  ban  Burns  for  hae'n  said  it— instead  o'  me ! 
But  ban  I  will  not— I  will  bless  him — for  by  it  he  has  made  a'  Scotland,  and 
a'  the  daughtera  o'  Scotland^  lovelier  and  mair  delightfu'  to  every  Scottish 
hesrt 

NORTH. 

There  he  goes.  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

Green  indeed !  Put  on  a  pair  o'  green  specs,  and  you'll  ken  whether  or 
BO  the  gerss  o*  Scotland  be  green.  The  optician  embues  them  wi*  as 
intense  a  glower  o'  green  as  science  can  impart  to  the  assisted  human  ee 
—but  though  they  change  the  snaw  into  verdure  without  dissolvin't — they 
add  nae  deeper  hue  to  the  sward,  sir — ma'  fath,  that's  ayont  the  force  o' 
ony  artificial  focus— for  a  green  licht  is  native  in  every  blade  on  which 
balances  the  dewd rap— green  licht  sae  saft,  sae  tender,  sae  delicate,  that 
joa  wonder  hoo  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  sae  vivid — sae  dazzlin'  I  had 
amaist  said — ^and  I  will  say't— sae  dazzlin' — for  when  the  sun,  seein'  some 
licht  o'  nudr  especial  sweetness  far  doon  below  on  the  happy  earth,  canna 
help  breakin'  oot  into  a  shinier  smile,  aimed  frae  his  throne  on  high  at  the 
heart  o'  Ae  verra  spat  where  that  sweetness  lies— oh !  but  that  spat  grows 
in8opportiJ>ly  beautifu*  I  a  paradise  within  a  paradise— like— like— like— 

TICKLER. 

Like  what,  Jamea  ?   Don't  stutter. 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  a  bonnie  Sabbath  among  the  bonnie  week-days— when  they  are 
lovely  as  die  earthly  on-goin^  o'  time  can  ever  be — but  it's  a  heavenly 
floatin'by,  wi'  something  mair  sacred  in  the  blue  skies,  and  something 
mair  holy  in  the  whiter  clouds. 

NORTH. 

God  blees  you,  my  dear  James. 

TICKLER. 

Ditto. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yoor  hauns,  chiels.  The  English  are  severe  on  our  cleemat— and  our 
deemat,  when  it  catches  a  Cockney  in't,  is  still  severer  on  them- lauchin' 
a'  the  while  at  the  cretur's  astonishment,  when  a  blash  o'  sleet  suddenly 
blm's  his  face,  or  a  hail-dance  peppers  him — a  wee  bit  malicious  whurl- 
wund  havin'  first  reversed  his  umbrella,  and  then  whuppen  it  oot  o'  his 
hann',  carried  it  to  the  back  o'  beyond — to  be  picked  up  as  a  curiosity  frae 
Lunnun  by  some  shepherd  in  anither  glen — in  anither  glen  w  here  a'  is 
loon  as  faery-lawn,  and  the  willow  leaves,  wi'  untwinkling  sbadows,  are 
imaged  in  the  burnie  that  has  subsided  iiv^o  sleep,  and  is  scarcely  seen, 
BO  beard  ava*,  to  wimple  in  its  dream. 

NORTH. 
Ido  not  ratnAmluBr    Tflmna    ovor  tn  liavA  ftAAn  VOIl  under  an  Umbrella. 
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TICKLER. 

Nor  Ij  JameSf  with  even  so  much  as  one  under  your  arm--oor  used  ftB  a 
walking-stick. 

BHBPHBRD. 

A  daft-like  walkin'- stick  indeed  is  an  umbrella!  gle  me  a  gude  black 
thorn,  wi'  a  spike  in*t.  As  for  carr;in*  an  umbrella  aneath  ma  oxter — I  hae 
a'  my  life  preferred  the  arm  o*  a  bit  lassie  cleikin'  mine — ^and  whenever  the 
day  comes  that  I'm  seen  unfurlin'  an  imhrella,  as  Fm  walkin  or  sittin'  by 
mysell,  may  that  day  be  my  last,  for  it'll  be  a  proof  that  the  pith's  a'  oot  o' 
me,  and  that  I'm  a  puir  fusionlets  body,  ready  for  the  kirkyard,  and  my 
corp  no  worth  the  trouble  o'  howkin'  up.  Nae  weather- fendof  for  the 
Shepherd  but  the  plidd  I  I  look  out  intU  the  lift,  and  as  Tamson  shooblimely 

^  See  the  deep  fermenting  tempest  brewed 
In  the  grim  evenustf  sky." 
But  what  care  I  for  the  grim  brewer  ?  What'a  his  browst  ?  Rain  or  annw 
^or  thunner  and  lichtenin' — or  a'  fowre  thegither,  or  what's  ca'd  elemental 
war  ?  Thunner  and  lichteninff's  gae  awsome  in  winter,  I  confess ;  and  it's 
an  eerie  thing,  sirs^  to  see  a  wnurlwund  heepin'  up  a  snaw- drift,  by  the  glare 
o'  beaven's  angry  ee,  that  for  a  moment  allooa  you  a  look  iatil  the  vSeht ! 
And  nae  man  kena  what  thunner  is,  wha  haana  heard  it  deadened  intil 
sullen,  wrathfu*  groans — for  they're  no  peals— they're  no  peals  yon— again' 
the  sides  o'  hills^  snaw-shrooded— that  groan  in  their  turns — but  in  fear,  no 
in  anger— as  if  some  strange  judgment  had  found  oot  the  damned  in  their 
hour  of  respite,  and  were  ordering  them  to  rise  up  again  to  dree  the  trouble 
of  tbc»  guUty  dead«  It's  nae  exaggeration,  sir.  Lord  safe  us»  what'n  a  howl ! 

TICKL«a. 

Jamesi  seiMl  roimd  the  jug. 

SBBPHSaD. 

Ill  dae  nae  sic  thing,  Timothy.  The  jug's  mine  ain— but  I'll  gie  yoa  a 
glass  frae  my  jug  if  yours  is  dune,  or  gotten  cauld"-— ii 

TICKLBR. 

ThaVa  unconscionable.  Pray,  when  did  you  discover  that  the  jug  waa 
youi:  own  ?  Till  now  it  has  been  common  property  during  the  •▼enii^ 

NORTH. 

It  has»  indeed,  my  dear  Jamea. 

SHEPHBRO. 

Tbaa  wbj  didna  you  mention  that  sooner  ?  for  I've  been  treating  aa  iadi- 
yidual  property  this  last  half  homs^^^ 

NORTH. 

And  I,  seeing  with  what  a  resolute  grasp  you  held  the  handle,  have  been 
taking  an  occasional  taste  of  the  Gienlivet,  in  a  succession  of  small  drams 
such  as  King  Oberoa  might  turn  up  his  little  finger  to,  as  be  ndsed  to  his 
lipa  tbo  roae-chalice>  trembling  to  the  brink  with  dewdrops  brightening 
in  the  lustre  of  Titania's  eyes,  as  she  longed  for  the  genial  hour  of  love, 
soon  about  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  moonshine  already  beginning  to  smooth 
their  nuptial  bed  on  that  bank  of  violets. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Eh?  Say  you  the  Glenlivet  smells  like  violets  ?  (puts  the  Tower  tflhtbeito 
his  nose*)    It  does  that— a  perfect  nosegay. 

NORTH. 

{(olaaid  on  earth  like  Scotland  for  the  landscape  painter.  Skies!  I  have 
lived  for  years  in  Italy-»-and^— 

SHBPHBRO. 

And  speak  tho  language  like  a  native,  I'll  answer  for  that— for  I  never 
understood  Dante,  till  I  heard  you  read  up  the  greatest  part  o'  Hell  ae 
iJcbt  in  your  ain  study.  Yen's  fearsome.  The  terzza  riroa's  an  infernal 
measure— and  you  let  the  lines  r in  iatil  nne  anltherwi'the  skill  o' a  Lucifer. 
When  every  noo  and  then  yoji  laid  doon  the  vollumm  on  your  knees— mercy 
on  us!  a  great  big  vollumm  wi'  clasps  just  like  the  Bible— and  receeted  a 
screed  that  you  had  gotten  by  heart— 1  coud  hae  thocht  that  you  was  | 
DantA  himsell^the  ffreat  FJflrAiitinii^rnr  vnnr  vim  Lain*  tAll^n*  1tlr«  o  Imll    j 
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— as  if  some  dark  Bptrit  within  your  breist  were  puMn*  the  rope^some 
demon  o'  which  you  was  possessed ;  till  a'  at  ance  it  grew  saft  and  aweet 
in  the  aoun'  as  the  far-aff  tinkling  o'  the  siller  bells  on  the  bridle-reins  o'  the 
snaw-wiiite  palfrey  o'  the  Queen  o'  the  Fairies— as  I  hae  heard  them  i'  the 
Forest — but  that  was  lang»  lang  syne — fur  my  ears,  in  comparison  wi'  what 
they  were  when  I  was  a  mere  child,  are  as  if  they  were  stuffed  wi'  cotton 
— then  they  cou'd  bear  ihe  serss  growin'  by  mooiiHcht^or  a  drap  o*  d%w 
biipping  awa*  into  naething  jrae  the  primrose  leaf. 

NOBTH. 

Most  episodical  of  Shepherds  I  Much  nonsense  has  been  written  about 
lulian  skies — true  ihat  they  are  more  translucent  than  ours— and  that  one 
sometimes  feels  aa  if  he  not  only  saw  higher  up  into  heaven,  but  as  If  he 
were  delightfully  receiTed  into  it,  along  with  the  earth,  so  perfectly  pure 
the  ether  that  it  spiritualizes  all  the  imagery,  as  well  as  the  being  of  him 
who  gazes  on  it,  and  all  are  united  together  in  the  beautiful  repose  of  joy, 
as  if  the  dewy  prime  of  nature  were  all  one  with  the  morning  of  life! 

SBKPHBRD. 

Haeaa  I  felia*  that  and  mair  in  the  Forest? 

NORTH. 

You  may,  James— biil^  then,  James,  you  are  a  poetr-and  I  am  not, 

SBSPHBRD. 

That's  trae. 

NORTH* 

To  ftal  SO  Ihad  tojgo  to  Italy.  That  cHme  worked  so  even  upon  me, 
who  mm  BO  pott.    What  then  would  be  its  effectoa  tfahe  Ettrick Shepherd? 

SRBPHXRD. 

I  should  grow  licht  in  the  head— as  I  did  the  first  tlmo  I  blew  salp-bub- 
bles  firao  a  pipe 

TICKLSB. 

How  was  that  JaaMa?  I  aeTor  heard  that  tale. 

SHBFHRRJO. 

Ihaoaootalotolell;  butitsae  happened  that  I  had  never  heard  tell  o' 
Uawm*  aaip-bttbblea  frae  a  ^pe  till  I  was  ai^ht  year  avid— the  maist 
yootiealspokperhi^  io  the  lite  o'  a  gteat  untaucbt  eriginai  genius* 

TICKLBR. 

Milliaus  of  poeta  are  cut  off  ere  they  reach  that  epoch  I 

SHBPBSRD. 

Aud  OMuy  nulUon  mafar  ^  teethia' 

TICKLBR. 

Aad  the  gripea. 

SHBPHXRBw 

That'a  tautology— teethia'  includaa  the  gripes-^augh  you  may  Iiae  for- 
foilau  it-«bot  gnat  wits  hae  short  memodea— that's  pro¥erbial<— sae  let  me 


nCBXBR. 

Wet  your  whistla. 

SHKFHBRD. 

My  whlsllo^s  BOfor  dry.  I  had  seen  a  lassie  doin't,  and  though  she  coukl 
■a  do't  waoly  yet  enreu  sic  bubbles  as  slie  blew— she  was  a  ferra  bonnie  bit 
Isaalfi  appfsssd  to  nsy  imaginatioa  mair  beaatif uf  thaa  ony  itflisr  sicht my 
eau  hod  oaer  hafaeld— no  ezcepdng  the  blab  o^  hfaoy  that  I  used  to  baud 
op  atwoaft  BO  aud  the  lichtr afore  I  soeked  it,  after  I  had  &m£  awa',in 
twa  halves,  tho  bana*bee  that  had  gathered  it  partly  frao  the  cmer  and 
partly  frae  the  heather-floures. 

TICK&BR. 

How  amiable  is  infant  eruel^  I 

SHBPHBRDb. 

bow  detestable  the  eniolty  o'  aold  age  I  That  verra  day  I  took  m 

I  nmeo^ar  tho  shape  and  size  o'  the  cut  at  this  momeaa    and 

'     it  appear  by  tho  nibblhi'o'  my  teetbyaa  if  tho  thiaf 

ai 
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TICKLER. 

How  amiable  is  infant  hypocrisy ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare  was  ye  last  nicht,  you  auld  Archimawgo  ?  I  then  laid  hauns  on  a 
new  pipe  my  father  had  brocht  frae  Selkirk  in  a  present  for  my  mother — 
for  the  cutty  was  worn  doon  to  an  inch,  and  had  owre  strong  a  smell  even  for 
the  auld  wires ;  but  as  for  my  mother,  she  was  then  in  the  prime  o'  life, 
and  reckoned  verra  like  the  duchess ;  and  havin'  provided  mysell  wi*  a 
tea-cup  and  a  drap  water,  I  stole  out  intil  what  ance  had  been  the  garden 
o*  Ettrick  ha',  and  sat  down  aneath  ane  o'  the  elm-trees,  as  big  then  as 
they  are  noo— and  in  solitude,  wi*  a  beatin*  heart,  prepared  my  suds.  I 
qufJced  a*  the  same  as  if  I  had  been  gaun  to  do  something  wicked — 

NORTH. 

Shakspearean. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing  equal  to  it  in  Massinger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi'  a  trummlin'  heart— indeed  a'  in  a  trummel — I  put  the  mouth  o'  the 
pipe  as  gently's  I  cou'd  on  the  precious  saip  and  water,  and  it  sooked  in 
the  wee  bells  till  they  a'  made  but  ae  muckle  bell,  on  which  depended  a* 
my  happiness  for  that  day  at  least,  for  in  my  agitation  I  let  the  tea  cup  fk* 
— thougn  thank  God  it  didna  break— and  a'  my  hopes  were  in  the  bole  o* 
that  pipe,  and  it  was  limited  to  that  ae  single  charge !  I  drew  in  my  breatii 
— and  I  held  in  my  breath — wi'  the  same  sort  o'  shiver  that  a  wean  giea 
afore  ^aen  into  the  dookin'— and  then  I  let  out  ae  si^h  after  anither  siffh 
— hainm'  my  breath — when  oh  I  ineflfable  and  inconceivable  happiness !  £e 
bells  grew  intil  bubbles !  and  the  bubbles  intil  baloons  I  and  the  balooos 
intil  meteors !  and  the  meteors  intil  moons  !  a'  irradiated  wi'  lustre,  a  thou- 
sand times  mair  mony- coloured  than  the  rainbow— each  in  itsell  a  wee 
glorious  globe  o'  a  warld— and  the  beautifu'  series  followin'  ane  anither  up 
the  air,  as  if  they  were  sailing  awa'  to  heaven.  I  forgot  utterly  that  they 
were  saip-suds,  and  thocht  them  what  they  seemed  to  be — creturs  o'  the 
element!  Till  first  ane  and  then  anither — ah  waes  me!  gaed  oot—and  left 
me  staunin'  forlorn  wi'  my  pipe  in  my  haun'  aneath  the  auld  elm*tree,  as 
if  the  warld  I  breathed  in  was  altered  back  intil  what  it  was  before — 
and  I,  Jamie  Hogg,  again  at  ance  a  school  boy  and  a  herd—likely  to  get 
his  licks  baith  me  Mr  Beattie  the  dominie,  and  auld  Mr  Laidlaw— ^- 
stead  o'  muntin'  up  to  heaven  as  the  bubbles  munted  up  to  hea* 
ven— to  find  our  hame  in  the  sky !  I  looked  sideways  to  the  houses — 
and  there  was  my  mother  fleeia'  towards  me — shaking  her  neive,  and 
callin'  me  "  Sorrow*' — and  demandin'  boo  I  daured  to  meddle  wi'  that  pipe  ? 
The  stalk,  at  that  moment,  broke  into  ten  pieces  in  my  hand!  and  the 
head  o'  the  pipe,  pale  as  death,  trundled  at  my  feet  I  felt  my  crime  to  be 
murder — and  without  a  struggle  submitted  to  my  mother,  who  gave  me  my 
paiks,  which  I  took  as  silent  as  a  fox.  Severe  disenchantment !  Yet  though 
my  ears  tingled,  when  I  touched  them,  till  bed- time,  I  was  an  unreformed 
sinner  in  sleep— and  blew  dream-saip-bubbles  frae  a  visionary  pipe  up 
the  ether  of  imagination,  uninterrupted,  unterrified,  and  unpunished  by  any 
mortal  mother — dream- saip-bubbles  far  transcending  in  purest  loveliness 
even  them  for  which  I  had  wept— and  is  na't  a  strange  thocht,  sirs,  to  think 
that  the  sowle  in  sleep's  capable  o*  conceivin'  what^  even  mair  beautifu' 
and  mair  evanescent  than  the  first  perfect  heavenly  joy  that  a  puir  wee  bit 
poetic  laddie  like  me  ever  experienced  in  the  waukin'  warld  ? 

NORTH. 

What  better  have  we  been  pursuing  all  our  lives ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Said  ye  pursuin'  ?  I  did  na  pursue  them— I  stood  rooted  to  the  grund — I 
gazed  on  them  as  glories  that  I  knew  a  breath  would  destroy— I  feared  to 
breathe  for  fear  the  air  would  break  their  pictured  sides— for  ilka  ane  as  it 
arose  glistened  wi'  changefu'  pictures— painted  a'  roun'  and  roun'  wi'  wee 
clouds,  and  as  I  thought  wee  trees— the  globes  seemin'  rather  to  contahi 
the  scenery  within  them  like  sae  many  fioatin'  lookin'-glasses— and  some 
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0*  them  ahinin*  wi'  a  tinf  sun  o'  its  ain — the  image  it  micht  be^the  re- 
fleeted  image— o'  the  great  sun  that  illumines  not  only  this  world  but  the 
planetary  system. 

NORTH. 

Well,  James !  wluit  better  have  we  been  gazing  at  all  our  lives  I 

TICKLER. 

That  Round  op  Beep,  Kit 

8BEPHBRD. 

Timothy's  speakin'  senae,  and  we  twa  hae  been  speakin'  nonsense— and 
yet  that  Round  of  Beef,  though  there's  nae  fear,  I  houp,  o*  his  floatin'  awa* 
up  the  air  and  melUn'  in  a  drap  o'  saip  and  water,  is  but  a  bubble  in  his 
wav  too,  and  corned  though  he  be,  look  for  him  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
find  him  not 

TICKLER. 

Yet  is  be  a  prize  buttock. 

NORTH. 

Transitory  as  a  prize  poem. 

SHEPHERD. 

h  Eternity  as  short  will  be  the  date  of  that  atill  larger  round— the  Earth. 

NORTH. 

Not  any  more  mustard,  Timothy. 

(Tickler  hands  a  substantial  sandwich  across  the  table  to  North.) 
Thank  ye,  Tim.  Depth  three  half  inches — ^the  middle  layer  in  a  pepper 
and  salt  coat,  rather  the  thinnest  of  the  three — no  fat  but  round  the  edges 
—and  confound  crust.  There's  a  recipe  for  a  beef  sandwich ;  and  if  you 
SBk  to  take  a  lesson  how  to  eat  one,  pray  observe  the  mode  of  opening  a 
mouth  like  a  gentleman— wide,  without  gaping— and,  having  fixed  that  in 
your  memory,  attend  to  the  difference  between  a  civilized  swallow  and  a 
barbarous  bolt — There  I  that  was  a  civilized  swallow;  and,  by  the  law  of 
oontrast  you  hare  already,  in  fair  imagination,  a  barbarous  bolt  But  we 
are  rambUng ;  and  I  remember  we  were  discussing  the  skies  of  Italy  in 
comfnrison  vHth  those  of  Scotland.  Saw  ever  Italy  such  storms  as  Scot- 
land sees? 

SHEPHERD. 

In  aome  apat  or  ither  amaist  every  day  o'  her  life. 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  she  does;  and  such  storms,  too,  as  Scotland  never  sees.  For  all 
our  volcanoes  are  dead ;  and,  except  now  and  then  a  slight  shiver  about 
Comrie,  she  never  had  an  earthquake. 

NORTH. 

Shelly  says  grandly, 

'*  as  when  some  greater  painter  dips 
His  pencil  in  the  gloom  of  earthquake  and  eclipse." 
I  forget  whether  the  word  is  earthquake  or  thunder. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  its  nae  great  maitter. 

NORTH. 

la  there  any  great  picture  of  an  earthquake  ?  or  of  an  eclipse  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ye  mean  in  ilea  or  canvass  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do.  1  know  of  none— but,  were  there  fifty,  I  stake  my  credit  on  the 
aaaertion,  that  all  of  them  together  would  not  do  the  business  to  imagina<i 
tion  so  perfectly  as  one  line  and  a  half  in  Milton-r- 

*  Disastrous  twilight  sheds,  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexing  monarqhs." 

SHEPHERD. 

Fve  written  as  gude  a  line  and  a  half  as  thae— but  Fve  forgotten  a'  my 
poetry,  except  some  sanga.    But  keep  to  the  pint 

NORTH. 

Great  pfdnters  will  rarely  sehse,  1  think,  on  the  throes  of  mother  Earth, 
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ruefully  rent — in  ecHpee,  he  seems  to  be  too  disastrously  darkened— for  as^ 
their  children,  to  desire  to  see  one  or  other  so  painted ;  but  poetry  caa 
sublime  them  both  by  some  mighty  moral,  gathering;  up  the  supernatural 
trouble  into  a  few  words,  and  then  by  applying  it  ilTustratiFely  to  human 
life,  magnifying  both  images — ^making  them  both  more  portentous  and  pro- 
digious by  the&  natural  reaction  on  tne  imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  suspect^  sir,  that's  verra  gude.    After  a'>  there's  naething  like  poetry. 

NORTH. 

And  no  poets  like  the  poets  of  Britain.  But  the  truth  is,  James,  that 
there  is  no  country  like  Britain ;  and  that  her  children  far  excel  all  the  rest 
of  manidnd  equally  in  imagination  and  in  intellect. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  you  sure  o'  ihat>  sir,  and  can  you  pruv't  ? 

NORTH. 

I  am  sure  of  it,  and  I  can  proTO  it  in  one  sentence,  to  the  dissatbfaction 
of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  What  mortal  man,  in  universality  of  genius, 
ever  equalled  Shakspeare  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  poser.  I  defy  the  rest  o'  mankind,  leevin'  or  dead,  to  parry  that 
thump.  You've  knocked  them  a'  doon,  sir,  wl*  ae  hit  on  the  universal  ju- 
gular. 

NORTH. 

What  mortal  man  ever  equalled  Newton  ? 

^  God  said,  Let  Newton  be— and  all  was  light  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Nane.    That's  a  sickener  on  tiie  stamach. 

NORTH. 

What  mortal  man  ever  equalled  Bacon  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What^auld  Roger? 

NORTH. 

No,  James,— Francis. 

SHEPHERD. 

00  ay,— Francie !— In  whattt  ?  Howsomever  that^s  a  settler  on  the  kid- 
neys. 

NORTH. 

What  mortal  man  in  majestic  wisdom  of  moral  imagination— that  is,  ^\n 
the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,  ever  equalled  Milton  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  shooblimest  o'  a*  poems,  though  a  silly  shepherd  says  sae,  assuredly 
is  Paradise  Lost.    The  blin'  bard  was  a  seraph. 

NORTH. 

1  have  done;  and  merely  ask,  where  we  are  to  look  for  the  equals  of 
Spenser  and  Wordsworth  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  weaken  your  argument,  sir ;  nor  shall  I,  or  I  micht  ask  where  we 
are  to  find  a  Scott  and  a  Byron — or  a  Bums — or 

TICKLER. 

An  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  indulge  in  personalities,  Mr  Tickler.  Vm  satisfied  to  be  the  Scot- 
tish Theocritus. 

{Enter,  in  two  columns,  the  Ambrosial  brethren,  with  their  tails,  and 
the  usual  supplies,) 

NORTH. 

How  are  you«  gentlemen  ? 

OtfNBS,  in  all  kinds  qf  voices. 
Pretty  bobbish. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  kind  o'  an  answer's  that  to  make  Mr  North*  ye  neerdoweels  ? 
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wtiten,  each  wi'  its  aia  maister  at  its  head,  without  precoDCcrt,  and  in  per- 
fect uniBon»  cr jin'  out  in  tenor,  treble^  and  base,  **  Pretty  bobbish  ?  *'   For 
shame  o'yoursells!  answer  mc  wiselike— Hoo'b  a*  wi'  ye,  lads  ? 
OaiNES,  in  ail  kinds  of  voices. 
All  a1i\*e  and  kicking. 

( If^ty  deposit  the  dishes,  and  deploy  out  of  the  room  in  a&lhpAde^  Tt^'^ 
pitourie,  to  the  great  dehght  of  Hiefamify^  hitting  his  httrdies  t^A 
his  heeis,  and  disappearing  in  a  somerset,) 

SHEPRERD. 

Fre  lang  glen  up  wonderin*  at  ony  thing  ;  but  there  coudnb  #eel  b« 
fewer  than  tvra  score.  Mony  faces  glowered  on  me»  at  the  columns  diB« 
ployed,  some  wi*  goggle  and  some  wi^  pig  een— some  wi'  snouts  and  sbake 
wT  snubs^and  think  you  yon  black-a* viced  man  wi'  the  white  teeth  (cottM 
be  a  blackamoor  P 

KOtttH. 

The  truth  is,  my  dear  James^  that  thousands  of  strangers  in  E^itabui]^h 
—many  of  them  from  foreign  countries— are  perennially  dying  to  setd  the 
Etirick  Shepherd  In  all  his  glory  at  a  Noctes— and  I  lately  discorered, 
by  the  merest  accident,  that  Ambrose,  out  of  the  purest  humanitjr— for  ydU 
know  he  Is  above  all  selfish  motives— has  been  in  the  practice— since  Wd 
resumed  otir  sittings— to  admit  as  maiiy  of  the  more  distinguished  as  thil 
parlour  can  prudentlv  hold,  on  account  of  the  flooring,  Into  his  Tldl^  Uttd 
into  the  Tail,  too,  of  Mon.  Cadet  The  black>a-viced  gentleman  l«,  aa 
you  conjectured,  a  blackamoor.  The  Duke  of  Lemonade— fresh  from  St 
Domingo. 

SHBPfiBRD. 

And  the  Tlawney  ? 

NORTH. 

That  was  the  Marquis  of  Marmalade,  the  duke's  eldest  son,  hf  a  t^Vetictk 
countess,  who  survived  the  Great  Massacre,  and  was  the  beauty  df  l^ort* 
ftu-Prince. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  houn  Mr  Awmtose  11  bd  kind  to  the  duke  and  marquis  in  the  bar, 
ind  no  let  them  want  for  ony  thing  reasonable  in  the  way  o'  drink.  Noo, 
sirs,  dinna  distract  my  attention  frae  the  boord,  for  it  requlreb  tta 
meikle  thocht  to  play  a  supper  o'  this  complicated  character  as  a  game  at 
chess.  You  twa  are  at  liberty  to  speftk  to  ane  anlther,  but  no  to  me,  and 
mind  that  ye  converse  In  a  lalgh,  or  at  least  moderate  key^  that  ye  dinna 
wix  warm  and  smite  the  table  or  your  thees,  and  ahuUe  a*  things  else  that 
Ts  flee  aa  up  in  ane  anither's  faces  In  a  rage^  and  aie  ane  aniuier  the  lee. 
Be  temperate,  for  I  canna  help  f^arln'  the  kintra's  m  A  predicament.  Thir 
aie  prime. 

NdRTH. 

You  may  perhaps  remember,  Mr  Hogg,  thAt  at  lAAt  Noctes,  iii  reply  tb  A 
question  of  yours.  If  I  thought  there  would  be  any  serious  disturlmnce  In 
the  country  on  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry  ?  1  sidd,  thftt  I 
thouffht  there  would  be  a  great  deal  Of  ludicrous  disturbance,  and  that  the 
people  would  experience  so  mftny  dif&culUes  in  preserving  a  grave  coUn- 
tenance,  that  they  would  very  soon  desist  from  the  attempt  and  find  relief 
hi  general  laughter. 

8Hat>HERD. 

Fm  no  hearkenln',  and  your  words  in  my  lugs  seem  to  follow  ane  anither 
wi*  that  kind  o*  connexion  that  might  be  expected  amang  written  slips  o' 
INiper  read,  as  thoy  cam  to  haun^  out  o*  a  hat. 

NORTHt 

Hfts  it  Hot  been  even  so,  Tickler?  1  see ''  in  the  Sun  a  inighty  angel 
itand,'*  waving  a  broadsword  all  over  Scotland. 

TIGKLBR. 

On  such  occasions  the  London  papers,  hi  tbe  adverse  faction,  always 
tell  Uie  people  of  England  to  look  at  Usi    We  are  always  in  a  flame  c^ 

eo^m^the  conflagration  spreads  over  the  country  Ipe  a  thousand 
hi  the  season  of  heather  bumlnir.  w&en  every  iiill  has  its  beaciw* 
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NORTH. 

And  in  the  smoke  the  stars  are  stifled  like  bees  ia  brimstODe^  and  fall 
hissing  into  the  lochs. 

TICKLER. 

I  contemplated  the  meeting  in  the  Grassmarket  from  one  of  the  ejes  of 
the  White  Hart,  and  felt  ashamed  of  Auld  Reekie.  In  that  vast  area  I 
have  seen  fifty  thousand  people^  all  gazing  intently  on  one  man,  who  was 
making  them  a  speech.  <<  Ladies  and  gentlemen/'  said  the  orator,  with 
hands  impressively  folded  across  his  breast»  "  on  rising  to  address  you  on 
this  occasion,  1  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  deviate  from  the 
usual  practice  of  my  predecessors  in  the  chair,  and  to  declare,  with  a  voice 
that  will  be  heard  all  over  Scotland,  that  so  far  from  charging  the  fair  sex 
with  having  been  the  cause  of  my  downfall— which  is  now  near  at  hand— 
for  I  am  about  to  relinquish  the  situation  which  I  have  for  a  good  many 

years  held  in  this  city— I  have  ever  found  them  the  best  of  friends and 

that  had  I  taken  their  advice  earlier  in  my  career,  although  my  life  might 
not  have  been  one  of  such  adventure— and,  without  presumption,  I  may 
even  say,  achievement — nor  my  death  witnessed  by  so  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  an  assemblage  of  my  fellow- citizens — (and  here  he  bowed 
all  round)— I  might  on  the  whole  have  been  a  happier  man.  With  my  last 
words,  therefore,  I  beg  the  ladies  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  sincerest 
gratitude,  highest  respect,  and  warmest  affection."  And  so  saying,  he 
dropped  the  handkerchief^  and  in  air  danced  the  usual  solo, 

SUEPHERO. 

Was  na  the  rubber  a  sodger  ? 

TICKLER. 

When  I  thought  of  that  orator  and  that  audience,  and  the  sublime  sympa- 
thy  that  stilled  the  vast  assemblage  while  he  spoke— and  then  looked  at  the 
pitiful  crew  standing  on  the  shabby  scaffold,  all  of  them  like  criminals 
guilty  of  no  particular  crime,  but  somehow  or  other  invested  with  the 
mean  air  of  servants  out  of  livery  and  out  of  place— I  could  not  but  very 
painfulhr  feel  the  disheartening  and  humiliatmg  contrast;  nor  was  my 
shame  for  the  degeneracy  of  my  countrymen  not  exacerbated  by  the  miser- 
able and  wretched  speeches  emitted  in  voices  that  alternately  played 
cheep  I  and  peep !  or  sputtered  out  in  syllables  that  seemed  composed  of 
slaver,  and  left  most  of  their  fluency  on  the  waistcoats  of  the  delirious 
idiot  drivelliog  about  Claverhouse  and  Bothwell-bridge. 

NORTH. 

Why  he  is  their  crack  orator. 

TICKLER. 

The  mob  near  the  scaffold  was  very  far  indeed  from  resembling  the 
swell  mob.  It  looked  like  the  last  relics  of  a  meal  mob,  that  had  scattered 
on  the  streets  what  it  should  have  put  in  its  stomach— or  rather  like  a 
general  meeting  of  your  friends  the  old  clothesmen. 

NORTH. 

My  friends  the  old  clothesmen— I  beg  you  to  be  civil. 

TICKLER. 

You  know  you  always  knock  them  down  simply  for  popping  the  quea- 
Hon.    But  they  were  far  from  being  enthusiastic.  "^  •^»'   «*        ^ 

V  ij         ^  NORTH. 

You  seldom  find  united  in  one  and  the  same  individual  the  extremes  of 
enthusiasm  and  hunger. 

T  -i«j  ^  TICKLER. 

1  did  not  say  they  all  looked  hungry— though  I  do  not  doubt  many  of 
them  were  so-but  they  almost  all  fooked  as  if  they  had  been  drunk  the 
nlgpt  before,  and  kept  spitting  till  they  stood  in  a  puddle  of  phlegm.  Twae 
rather  a  raw  day,  and  the  afternoon  of  a  raw  day  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  Grassmarket,  Is  not  favourable  to  noses.  The  cheekery  got 
aallower  uid  sallower  as  the  light  declined,  and  the  mob  began  to  snifter, 
and  wipe  its  nose  on  its  sleeve— dangerous  symptoms  of  imirer  and  dis- 
F1!L  7.  ^^^  ^^^  to  swear  and  to  cut  jokes,  and  only  wanted  spirit  for 
•  row.  «  Spunks-Hipunks— spunks-who  will  buy  my  spunks  ?"— ^ied  an 
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errant  voice  with  a  beseeching  earnestness^  that  wershified  the  insipidity 
of  the  patriot  at  that  moment  advisine  his  Maiesty  to  loolc  to  his  crown, 
and  Joclc's  appeal  to  the  sympathy  or  the  shiverers  excited  an  abortive 
gidiaw. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whaieuch? 

TICKLER. 

The  meaneet  of  manltind  are  yet  susceptible  of  shame,  and  from  the  out- 
dtirts  of  the  mob  I  saw  slinkings  away  into  closes,  and  heard  sulky  pro- 
posals, such  as  **  Gome  awa%  Jamie— for  I  never  heard  sic  haverers— come 
aira',and  let's  join  for  a  dram." 

SHEPHERD 

Wi*  a'  my  heart    Your  health,  sir. 

TICKLER. 

There  had  not  at  the  thickest  been  more  than  a  couple  of  thousand  near 
the  scaffold,  and  as  the  mob  thinned,  and  you  could  see  through  "  its 
looped  and  windowed  raggedness,*'  you  could  not  help  admiring  how  the 
lowest  rabble  in  Scotland  contrive  to  have  such  fair  skins. 

NORTH. 

Cutaneous  diseases  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  England. 

TICKLER. 

True,  I  seldom  go  there  now  for  fear  of  catching  the  itch. 

NORTH. 

'Tis  a  retribution  on  them  for  all  their  wit  on  the  Scotch  fiddle. 

TICKLER. 

Had  these  poor  fellows  attended  to  their  own  business  instead  of  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  they  might  all,  with  the  regular  wages  going,  have  clad  themselves 
decently  on  week  days,  and  had  a  Sunday  suit;  whereas,  you  never  saw 
out  of  Ireland  such  apologies  for  breeches;  and  one  radical  at  a  distance  I 
mistook  for  a  Highlandman,  whose  imagined  kilt  of  the  Macgregor  tartan, 
on  somewhat  nearer  inspection  appeared  in  its  true  colours — those  of  a 
dirtf  shirt 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  been  tryin'  a*  I  could  no  to  hear  you— but  I  hae  been  obliged,  whe- 
ther I  would  or  no,  to  follow  the  threed  o'  your  discourse,  like  a  speeder 
waverin'  apparently  agdn'  his  wull  in  the  wund— - 

NORTH. 

On  a  line  of  his  own  spinning,  James— but.  Shepherd,  you  are  like  the 
fly,  unwittmgly  caught  in  the  spider's  web. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  like  to  hear  you  abusin'  puir  folk. 

NORTH. 

Come— come,  James,  much  as  I  esteem  you,  I  shall  not  suffer  you  to 
utter  such  stuff. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel— weel,  then— I  eat  in  my  words. 

NORTH. 

I  love  the  people  of  Scotland,  James,  and  they  know  it  A  nobler  race 
never  toiled  for  bread-    Abuse  the  poor,  indeed  I — No— 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God  "— 
And  Scotland  is  full  of  them— of  men  in  low  degree,  on  whose  hearts  nature 
has  set  her  own  badge  of  highest  merit,  that  to  my  eyes  shines  brighter  than 
anj  silver  star.  The  commonalty  of  Scotland  has  produced  many  of  her 
greatest  geniuses  and  most  heroic  patriots— and  will  continue  to  produce 
thesn ;  but  independently  of  such  produce  rich  and  rare,  I  love  the  people 
for  the  sake  of  the  virtues  of  their  own  condition,  on  which  the  country, 
equally  in  Ume  of  peace  and  of  war,  for  her  happiness  and  her  safety 
maialj  relies.  And  now  that  the  poliUcal  privileges  of  the  people  have 
been  extended— though  to  such  extension  1  was  adverse,  and  rave  reasons 
for  my  opposition  winch  never  yet  have  been  refuted — so  far  from  finding 
Csalt  with  their  exercise  of  those  privileges,  I  would  desoise  Uiem  now 
whom  I  have  heretofore  admired,  were  they  not  to  value  them  highly,  and 
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to  consider  every  cue  in  which  they  think  themselres  culled  to  use  their 
rights,  as  a  case  of  conscience. 

SnBPRERD. 

Sound  doctrine  that-— and  high  sentiment  too— just  like  yoursell  I 

NORTH. 

Nay,  I  shall  always  make  great  allowance  for  them  in  times  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  moment  you  hear  me  call  them  mob  or  rabble,  get  me  cog- 
nosced, and  confined,  and  let  the  Lodge  be  let. 

BBBPHKRI). 

I  should  in  that  case  hae  nae  objections  to  sit  in*t  rent-free,  provided  the 
trustees  would  only  pay  the  taxes,  and  the  wages  o'  the  gardener  for  keep- 
in'  up  the  place,  and  the  gravel  walks  tidy,  for  o'  a'  things  on  the  yerth  I 
do  maist  detest  and  abhor  chicken- weed  and  sic  like  tralfin'  trash  chockin* 
up  the  boxwood  and  ither  odoriferous  plants,  sae  that. you  mieht  mow  the 
avenue  wi*  a  scythe,  and  put  up  into  cocks  a  kind  o*  coorse  product,  atween 
hay  and  straw  and  rashes,  that  stirks  in  wunter  wad  eat  rather  than  starve. 

NORTH. 

But  no  friends,  James,  of  the  people  are  they  who  collect  such  raga- 
mufiBn  congregations  of  the  dregs  of  the  lowest  canaille  as  that  which  dis- 
graced  the  Grassmarket,  and  libel  the  lower  orders  by  addressing  the 
insignificant  assortment  of  small  gangs,  as  if  they  represented  the  worth 
and  intelligence,  and  industry,  and  patriotism  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Why,  Tickler  tells  me  that  the  few  scores  belonginfi;  to  that  excellent  order 
stood  aloof  in  knots  with  their  aprons  on,  for  a  short  while  regarding  the 
proceedings  with  indifiTerence  or  contempt,  and  then  walking  away,  with, 
a  laugh  or  a  frown,  to  their  afternoon's  work.  It  is  a  stupid  mistake,  and 
shows  utter  ignorance  of  their  characters,  to  believe  that  the  respectable 
mechanics  of  Edinburgh  like  to  see  magistrates  and  gentlemen  descending 
to  a  level  on  which  tney  themselves  would  scorn  to  stand.  They  think 
and  say— I  have  heard  more  than  one  of  them  say  so— that  they  wonder 
how  their  superiors  in  station  can  submit  to  such  degradation  as  they 
themselves,  humble  men  as  they  are,  would  spurn;  and  are  surprised 
how  they  are  permitted  to  do  so  by  their  wives. 

SRBPHBRD. 

The  wives  o'  the  workin'  classes,  I  ken,  aye  set  their  faces  against  their 
husbands  attendin'  sic  riff-raffery  affairs ;  for  in  nae  ither  class  o*  society 
hae  honest  men's  wives  mair  becoming  pride,  and  in  amaist  every  woman's 
briest  there  is  a  natural  repugnance  to  a'  pursuits-^xcept  it  be  an  occa- 
sional ploy — that  tak  her  man  frae  his  wark  or  his  fireside — and  especially 
to  sic  as  embitter  and  exasperate  his  temper,  which  politics,  as  they're 
ca'd,  are  certain  sure  to  do,  and  to  mak  him  a  domestic  tyrant  at  last 

NORTH. 

What  cruel  wickedness  is  involved  in  those  two  words—^Domefitic  Ty- 
rant I 

SHBPBBRD. 

The  chiel,  frae  abusin'  the  misgovemment  o'  the  kintra,  and  the  mis- 
direction o'  public  affairs,  and  a'  things  whatsomever  in  the  wide  warld — 
the  hail  sjrstem  in  short,  sir,  o'  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy-^acquires 
a  habit  o'  fawte-findin'  that  he  applies  to  the  mismanagement  o'  the  name 
department  within  his  ain  door-cheeks^and  the  neebours  hear  him  fly  ting 
on  the  gudewife  like  a  tinkler,  till  at  last  he  taks  to  the  harlin  o'  her  alang 
the  flure  by  the  hair  o'  the  head— and  some  night  the  polish  enter  at  the 
cry  o'  murder^  and  carry  the  Radical  Reformer  to  the  shells. 

NORTH. 

Strang— Strang— Strang— James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mind  ye,  sirs,  Fm  no  sayin'  this  is  the  common  character  o*  Radical 
Reformers  aman^  mechanics.  It's  an  extreme  case— the  cry  o*  murder. 
For  a  woman  will  thole  a  hantle  o'  ill-usage  afore  she  breaks  out  either  in 
fury  or  fear  at  her  husband,  rememberin'  uie  days  o'  their  youth.  But  the 
peace  o'  the  fireside  may  be  satr  disturbed  without  things  comin*  till  that 
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extremity;  and  I  manteen  it's  no  in  the  natur  o*  things  that  ony  hard« 
working  contented,  decent,  douce,  domestic  chiel  wr  a  wife,  and  of 
coone  weans,  can  lane  hnsy  himsell  wi*  correctin*  the  ahuses  o'  charch  and 
state,  without  suner  thaii  he  suspeks  becomin'  rather  idlisb,  gae  sour,  no 
just  sae  ceevil  in  his  mainer  as  he  used  to  be,  upsettin',  and  proud  o'  bein' 
the  cock  o'  the  company  whare  ilka  bit  bantam  maun  hae  its  craw — instead 
o'  happy  in  bein'  the  cock  o'  his  ain  roost,  chucklin'  by  the  saft  side  o*  his 
ain  chucklin'  hen,  as  bonnie  as  if  she  were  yet  an  yearock,  though  she  has 
been  afien  clackin',  and  has  bred  up  chickens  that  are  some  o'  them  doln' 
for  themsella^  and  the  rest  cheerfully  runnin'  about  and  piddn' crumbs  frae 
the  floor. 

NOaTH. 

Tickler^  how  pleasingly  he  illuatrates  his  political  and  economical 
fiewal 

SHaPHBRD. 

Safe  08 1  whatfa  become  o*  a*  the  oysters  I^ You  hae  aye  been  a  great 
freen'»  air,  o*  the  educatin'  o'  the  People. 

NORTH. 

Always.  I  shall  give  my  support  to  no  ministry  that  does  not  strive  with 
an  its  might  and  main  to  effect  that  object  The  late  ministry  deserved 
praise  for  what  they  did ;  and  we  shall  show  ourselves  a  strange  naUon 
mdeed  if  we  grudge  any  mnt  of  the  public  monies,  however  magnificent, 
to  be  employed  in  tpreadlng  and  establishing  knowledge  in  the  land. 

SHKPBBRD. 

Was  na*t  twenty  thousand  pounds  ? 

NORTH. 

And  too  little.  What  if  it  were  a  hundred  thousand  ?  The  mind  of  the 
people  would  repay  it— hi  hard  cash— a  thousand-fold.  Even  as  a  Utili- 
tirian»  I  say— at  any  coat— let  our  twenty-four  millions  have  education. 

SHBFHBRD. 

Thaf  8  a  man. 

NORTH. 

Bat  let  us  know  what  we  are  about^and  what  we  are  to  expect— and 
what  are  the  possibilitiea  of  education.  I  am  willlnK  to  believe  that  a  con^ 
stmt  progress  is  making  towards  truth,  and  that  Uils  must  be  for  happi« 
ness;  but  any  one  who  looks  at  the  world  and  its  history  may  satisfy  him- 
self that  for  some  reason  or  another  this  truth  was  not  intended  to  come  all 
at  once.  Either  in  the  human  understanding,  or  the  positive  state  of  the 
human  will,  there  is  some  ground  wherefore  this  should  not  be.  It  is  not 
possible  then,  nor  meant  to  push  mankind  forwards  at  once  into  the  pos- 
MHurion  of  the  inheritance.  There  are  degrees,  and  stages ;  and  seeing  this, 
a  wbe  man  is  patient  and  temperate. 

8HBPHBRD. 

Like  yoursell. 

NORTH. 

Easy  men  fall  into  this  error,  James,  by  a  miscalculaUng  impatience 
to  brii^  on  at  once  the  reign  of  truth^that  they  foolishly  Imagine  that 
tmall  portions  of  truth  conununicated,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  commu- 
nicate, are  the  reign  of  truth  brought  on  earth  I 

SHBFHBRD. 

Coofol 

NORTH. 

The  truth  which  is  hi  thehr  power,  is  that  which  regards  definite  rela- 
tions,  as  mathematics,  and  the  science  of  nuttter.  Their  hasty  and  enthusi- 
astic imagination  seizes  on  parcels  of  this  truth,  and  upon  plans  for  com- 
anmieating  them,  and  to  judge  from  their  manner  of  speaking,  it  foresees 
consequences  of  a  magnitude  and  excellence,  conceivable  only  if  all  truth 
were  to  have  possession  of  the  human  heart. 

SHBFHBRD. 

Yoo  are  gettk'  ratiier  beyond  my  depth^yet  by  drappm*  my  foot  I  fee* 
gnmd— only  tal^  tent  you  dinna  droon  me  in  some  plum. 
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NORTH. 

In  judging  the  past,  James,  we  are  not  to  condemn  errors,  simply  because 
they  were  errors.  They  were,  many  of  them,  the  necessary  guidance  of 
man! 

SHEPHERD. 

Alas  I  for  puir  man,  if  he  had  had  nae  sic  Christianity  even  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion  afforded  him  in  the  dark  ages. 

NORTH. 

Alas  I  for  him  indeed,  my  dear  Shepherd.  Neither  are  we  to  judge  the 
total  effect  of  the  error  by  the  effect  of  the  excess  of  that  error. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

Not,  for  instance,  to  judge  the  total  effect  of  monastic  orders  by  the 
worst  pictures  of  sloth  and  vice  which  monasteries  have  afforded— not  the 
total  effect  of  Aristotle's  dialectics — if  erroneous  or  erroneously  used — hy 
the  most  frivolous  and  vain  of  the  school-subtleties — not  the  effect  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  at  a  Spanish  or  English  auto-da-fe. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  but  agree  wi'  you.*-But  look  at  Tickler,  Q/awningt)  is  na  he 
sleepin*  ? 

NORTH. 

Our  business,  my  dear  pastor,  is  not  to  hunt  error  out  of  the  world,  but 
to  invite  and  induce  truth.  It  is  a  work  not  of  enmity  but  of  love ;  and, 
with  all  my  admiration  of  Lord  Brougham,  I  cannot  think  his  temper  and 
method  as  a  moral  teacher  so  good  as  those  of  Socrates. 

SHEPHERD. 

You'll  for^e  me,  sir— but  I  never  can  help  suspectin'  that  a  man's  net- 
ting a  wee  dullish  or  sae — even  if  that  man  should  happen  to  be  yoursell — 
when  I  experience  a  growing  diffeeculty  in  keepin'  up  my  lids.  What  think 
you  noo,  sir,  o'  the  prospects  o'  the  Government  ? 

NORTH. 

The  same  I  thought  of  them  at  last  Noctes.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not 
then  arrived  from  Rome— but  I  knew  he  would  be  Premier — Wellington 
Foreign  Secretary — and  Lyndhurst  Chancellor— and  I  said  that  the  strong, 
est  ministry  would  be  formed  the  country  had  seen  since  the  time  of  Pitt. 
I  added  there  would  be  a  dissolution,  and  that  the  Government  would  have 
many  formidable  difficulties  to  encounter  and  overcome  in  the  new  Par« 
liament 

SHEPHERD. 

Sagawcious. 

NORTH. 

I  heard  a  gentleman,  who,  I  presume,  has  studied  politics,  and  declares 
that  he  belongs  to  thejiiste  milieu^  prophesy— -that  was  his  word^that  in 
two  months  the  Kinff  would,  much  against  his  will,  send  for  Lord  Stanley, 
and  request  him  to  torm  a  ministry,  and  I  wish  Gurney  to  record  the  pro- 
phesy, that  this  philosopher  of  the  golden  mean,  may  enjoy  through  life 
the  halo  that  win  glorify  his  brows  ever  after  its  fulfilment. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  was't?  And  what  said  ye  till  the  man  o'  mediocrity  ? 

NORTH. 

I  never  mention  the  names  of  private  persons  at  a  Noctes,  and  I  said 
nothing  to  him,  for  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  disturb  any  friend's  self-com* 
placency,  so  long  as  his  remarks  are  innocent 

SHEPHERD. 

And  that,  sir,  was  indeed  as  innicent  a  remark  as  ever  was  lisped  by  a 
babby  about  a  change  o'  kittens. 

NORTH. 

The  greater  and  indeed  the  lesser  prophets  were  inspired  direct  from 
heaven^and  I  do  not  believe  that  my  worthy  friend,  who  is  such  an  enemj 
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to  extremes,  thought  of  claiming  Elijah's  mantle,  or  that  he  imagined  he 
bad  had  communion  with  the  spirit 

<*  That  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire." 

To  another  class  of  prophetic  personages,  called  seers,  he  could  not  well 
suppose  he  belonged,  as  they  are  always  Highlanders.  But  he  was  bom  of 
Lowland  parents  m  the  Luckenbooths — so  he  cannot  have  the  second  sight 
—nor  to  his  eyes  ''  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  Milton, 
agau,  speaks  of  the  sages  whose 

*'  Old  experience  doth  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain ; " 

but  my  friend  is  not  forty,  and  his  experience  has  been  circumscribed  within 
a  somewhat  narrow  circle.  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  Milton's 
eye. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  maun  o'  necessity  then  belang  till  that  class  o'  prophets  that  are  ca'd 
simple  conjecturers — ^because  they're  nae  conjurers.  He'll  hae  just  know- 
ledge aneuch  to  ken  frae  the  uewspapapers  that  Lord  Stanley  did  na  quite 
like  the  noo  to  join  Ministers,  and  that  he  has  been  praised  for  hangin' back 
by  the  Wbig^amores,  though,  between  you  and  me,  sir,  he's  nae  favorite 
noo  with  them,  and  like  to  be  less  sae  afore  seed-time.  And  as  nae  man 
0*  mediocrity  wad  ever  dream  o'  Durham's  being  Premier,  the  simple  con- 
jectnrer  could  na  weel  help  prophesying— sae  he  was  determined  to  pro- 
pbesy^that  Stanley  would  be  the  man. 

NORTH. 

I  believe  you  have  hit  it— James.  But  was  not  two  months  too  short  a 
term? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ratheriy — But  the  simple  conjecturer,  though  nae  conjurer,  had  seen  in 
the  papers  that  the  new  filinistry  would  be  refused  the  supplies  by  the  new 
House— and  tdcin*  that  for  gospel,  he  fixed  his  time,  and  I  only  wonner  he 
alloo'd  Sir  Robert  to  be  Premier  abune  sax  weeks.  But  what  think  ye,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

I  think  that  nothing  could  be  more  amusing  than  the  serious  view  taken 
by  part  of  the  press  of  the  temporary  dictatorship  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. The  **  wearifu'  woman  "  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  three  weeks, 
without  one  moment's  intermission,  kept  up  a  mumbling  and  maundering 
vituperation  of  the  Duke,  whom  for  lengthioess  she  classically  called  dic- 
tator, for  having  put  all  the  seals  of  office,  in  a  bunch,  into  his  pocket,  and 
being  resolved  to  keep  them  there  as  long  as  he  chose,  to  the  indignation, 
disgust,  and  horror  of  the  entire  British  nation,  who,  she  said,  at  such  an 
unconstitutional  spectacle,  rose  up  as  one  man.  As  one  man,  however,  it 
appeared,  that  the  entire  British  nation  almost  immediately  sat  down  again 
—much  to  the  "  wearifu'  woman's  "  exasperation,  who  insisted  still  more 
vodferously  that  the  entire  British  nation  should  once  more  get  on  its  legs, 

SHEPHERD. 

She  might  hae  mumbled  Ull  she  was  black  in  the  face. 

NORTH. 

The  best  natured  old  woman  in  the  world  would  lose  her  temper,  James, 
if  nobody  were  to  listen  to  her,  or  even  so  much  as  to  pretend  not  to  see 
her,  but  if  every  body  were  to  walk  by,  as  if  in  the  still  of  the  evening  silence 
secompanied  their  steps.  The  **  wearifu'  woman*'  was  irritated  even  to 
madness  by  such  usage.  Like  an  aged  clergyman  of  our  acquaintance- 
no  w,  alas  !  no  more-*  who,  in  a  brain  fever,  preached  in  his  bed — supported 
by  pillows,  and  supposing  himself  in  a  succession  of  pulpits — the  same 
sermon  twenty-seven  times  in  twenty- seven  hours— each  time  fondly  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  different  discourse— 40  snoozed  away— column  after  column 
of  the  same  eternal  lamentaUon— for  she  seemed  at  last  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger— though  much  in  both— the  **  wearifu'  woman"  of  the 
Chronicle  of  the  rosy-fingered  Morn.  Incredible  as  it  may  be  held— 
from  extracts  of  her  distraction  cruelly  published  in  the  Sun— in  her 
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own  bxoad  sheet  they  were  only  printed— there  is  but  too  ffood  reason  to 
fear  that  she  thinks  she  is  but  eDteriog  on  her  career,  ana  if  such  steps 
are  not  taken  as  humanity  suggests,  she  may  keep  at  it  well  on  into  the 
ensuing  year  I 

SttBPHBRO. 

The  wunner's  no  in  the  words ;  for  memory— though  it  never  surveeTOS 
the  ither  faculties— and  here  it  appears  they  are  a'  d«ad—can  continue  to 
repeat  it  by  rote  to  the  very  last— as  1  asceruuoed  in  the  case  o'  aa  auld 
parrot^  that  after  a  brain  fivver  becam  a  sort  of  idiwit.  Aa  for  teacbia* 
him  a  new  word— if  it  had  been  but  a  single  syllable — you  micbt  as  weel 
hae  tried  to  teach  a  stuflfed  specimen  the  unknown  tongue.  You  may  judge 
o'  his  imbecillity  frae  ae  fact,  that  he  had  forgotten  the  way  to  eat.  Yet« 
like  yonr  freen'  the  minister,  sir,  and  the  ^  weahfu'  woman,"  he  keepifc  a 
command  o*  his  Tooabulary  to  the  last— and  1  daurna  tell  you  the  words 
that  fell  out  frae  atween  his  big  tongue  and  his  dry  pallet  the  verra  miavle 
afore  he  expired — but  they  were  fearsome  I— ai^d  the  only  excuse  for  the 
cretur  was,  that  he  had  picked  them  up  al  sea.  But  what  thiak  ye  o*  the 
prospects  o'  the  new  GoYemment  ? 

NORTH. 

Sir  Roberi*s  addreae  to  his  constttneate  is  all  that  the  nation  could  de« 
aire— and  the  policy  aaaoaaced  in  it  may  be  supported,  without  either  la- 
crifiee  or  compronuse  of  a  single  principle,  by  all  GonaerTallTea. 

saapHBan. 

That*a  aaeadi  lor  me.    You've  said  it,  aad  whatever  you  aaj  is  ricfat 

MoavB. 

Oh,  shame  to  the  selfishness— the  pelf  rather  than  the  power-craving 
selfishness,  that  instigatea  needy  or  greedy  knaves  to  be  such  foc^  aa  to 
say,  that  no  statesman  that  opposed  the  bill  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
should  ever  be  suffered  to  take  pari  ia  the  government  of  the  afftdra  of  the 
nation  I 

SHEPHBRO. 

Hooii,  toots !  you're  fechtki'  the  wund.    Thai  never  waa  said,  air  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes — James — and  it  will  be  acted  on  by  thousands.  Many  of  the  Whig 
Candidates  have  already,  in  addressee  to  thefa:  Constifeali^  called  on  them 
to  choose  represeatatives  according  to  thai  creed.  For  any  baaenees, 
however  bar»>faoed  and  brasen-fa^,  we  dmsI  have  been  long  prepared, 
in  the  degenevate  Whigs  of  Scotland.  But  not  till  i  see  Ihal  ofNaioa  acted 
on  by  the  Whigs  of  England,  maay  of  whons  seem  yet  to  possess  mai^  of 
the  political  virtues  oF their  foremthers,  who  were  illustrious  palriols  in 
their  day,  shall  I  believe  that  Whig  is  now  indeed  a  word  for  all  thai  is 
most  despicable  and  hateful  in  the  heart  of  man.  If  this  be  indeed  now  a 
Whig  Principle— there  is  another  word— of  the  same  number  of  lellei»— 
^  letters  four  do  form  its  name"— the  name  not  of  a  principle  bat  of  a 
ptace— to  which  I  devoutly  trust  all  Whigs  will  in  good  time  be  seat^  there 
10  form  his  Majesty's  Opposition. 

SHBPHBRD. 

What  place  is  that  ?  It  caana  be  Ceveatry— for  that's  a  dissyllable.  Oo 
aye  I  Oo  aye  I  Oo  aye  I  I  hae  ye  now,  sir.    Wi'  a*  my  heart. 

NORTH. 

Sir  Robert  Pee),  in  a  few  calm  words  sets  this  principle  in  its  Ime  light. 
^  The  King,  in  a  crisis  of  great  difficulty,  required  my  services.  The  ques- 
timi  I  had  to  decide  was  this :  shall  I  obey  the  call,  or  shall  I  shrink  treat 
the  responsibiltty,  alleging  ae  the  reason  that  I  consider  myself,  in  ceaee 
queaee  of  the  Reform  BID,  aa  labouring  under  a  sort  of  moral  disqualifica- 
tion which  must  preclude  me  and  all  who  think  with  .me,  bodi  now  and 
for  ever,  from  entering  into  the  official  service  of  the  Crown  ?  Would  i^  I 
ask,  be  beeomiag  in  any  pubHc  man  to  act  upon  such  a  principle  ?  Was  it 
fit  that  I  should  assume  that  either  the  object  or  the  effect  of  the  Reform 
Bill  has  been  to  preclude  all  hope  of  a  suceessfol  appeal  to  the  good  aeaee 
aad  calm  judgment  of  tiie  people ;  and  so  to  folter  the  prerog&ve  of  the 
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CrowD,  that  Uie  KiDg  has  no  free  cboice  amoDg  his  subjects,  but  must 
select  his  Ministers  from  one  sectioD^  and  one  section  only,  of  public 
men?" 

SUBPHBRD. 

Hoo  8en8iUe--hoo  digaified— «hoa  true  I 

NORTH. 

Faction  will  cliog  with  desperate  tenacity  to  the  objectioii  ta  any  Cos* 
■er?atiTe  geTerament^  thus  disposed  of  in  a  few  simple  words.  But  we 
must  cut  off  its  paws.  They  who  now  urge  it  know  of  a  surety  that  the 
measures  of  the  New  Ministry  will  be  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal 
kind.  Aye — ^the  epithet  liberal^aalong  misused  and  abused — will  recover 
its  riffhtful  meaning,  and  that  meaniitf  be  illustrated  by  a  policy  that  on 
fottnd&itions  of  law  and  order  shall  establish  peace. 

SnBPHBRD.  ' 

Tliere  has  been  nae  peace  in  men's  minds  lately,  sir ;  and  Earl  Grey  him« 
•elf  HMk*  wr  mair  thim  seriousness  6'  the  pressure  frae  without.  What 
Wi? 

NORTH. 

It  wae  the  pressure  of  some  hundreds  of  thousends,  perhaps  millioas, 
9K99gl$\y  seeking  to  squeeze  the  life  out  of  the  gOTemment,  that  they  night 
usurp  the  rule  of  the  state.  These  were  the  very  miUiona  to  whom  the 
government  had  given  power.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  Reform  Bill-- 
though  the  evils  it  has  perpetuated  stand  before  my  eyes  in  all  their  mag- 
nitude— ^but  of  the  encouragement  directly  afforded  by  the  whole  spirit— 
and  a  truckling  spirit  it  was — of  their  'haviour  to  them  who  soon  became 
their  iavet^ate  and  their  victorious  enemies.  The  Radicals  destroyed  the 
Melbourne  Ministry.    I  say  so  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Melbourne. 

SBBPHERP. 

Eh  me  I  Is  that  possible  ?  On  the  authority,  sir,  o'  Lord  Melbourne  I 

NORTH. 

Yea.  What  care  I— what  cares  any  man  of  common  sense-^-for  such 
explanatloDs  ae  the  late  Ministry  may  choose  to  give  the  country — and  I  do 
uot  believe  one  of  them— unless  it  be  Littleton — would  speak  what  he  did 
not  think  the  truth— of  the  circumstances  attending  their  dismissal  ? 

SHBPHBRD. 

Vo  a  butt<m« 

NORTH. 

The  causes  are  patent  to  the  whole  world.  The  '*  pressure  from  without" 
had  produced  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  sadly  i^ected  their  speech. 
Nay,  there  was  a  manifest  pressure  on  the  brains— >the  patient  looked  at 
once  apoplecde  and  paralytic — black-blue  in  the  face,  while  the  power  of 
oue  side  of  the  body  at  least  was  gone !  How  ceuld  it  be  expected  that 
such  a  ministry  were  lo  carry  on  tke  government  of  a  great  country  ? 

SHSPUBRDw 

They  steitered  again'  the  kirk. 

NORTH. 

Haa  not  Lord  Melbourne  told  the  country,  in  his  answer  to  ^  Derby  ad- 
drese,  that  the  chief  embarrassmente  of  the  ministers  were  occasioned  by 
the  wild  outcry  that  had  been  yelled  against  the  church  ?  And  how  ought 
Ministers  to  have  dealt  with  such  dangerous  enemies  ?  Put  them  down  by 
union  among  themselves,  and  by  an  open  determination  to  guard  our  sa- 
cred estaUiwmeuts  from  the  touch  even  of  the  little  finger  of  any  leader 
or  follower  of  that  impious  crew.  Instead  of  that,  they  parleyed  with  the 
enemy,  and  seemed  sorry  that  they  could  not  make  all  the  concessions  he 
demanded ;  while  among  themselves  was  one  certainly— perhaps  more  than 
one— who,  though  he  was  *'  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
alliance  between  church  and  state  " — nay,  though  he  was  prepared  to  say, 
after  much  apparent  hesitation,  or  at  least  delay,  that  the  alliance  should 
be  preserved—had  frequently  said  that  he  was  ready  to  rob  the  church-— 
for  that  the  alienation  of  her  property  to  secular  purposes  is  robbery  I 
shall  not  think  it  at  all  presumptuous  in  me  to  affirm;  in  spite  of  the  dictum 
to  the  contrary  of  my  Lord  Jonn  Russell. 
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SHBPHERD. 

And  think  ye,  Bir,  there  has  been  a  wide  and  deep  reaction?  For  nnless 
it  has  been  sae,  it'll  do  nae  gude. 

NORTH. 

Reaction  of  what  on  what  ?  Millions  of  people  anticipated  from  the  Re- 
form Bill  peace— order— industry— contentment— and  above  all^  increased 
attachment  to  all  our  institutions — and  a  clearer  conviction  and  deeper 
feeling  of  the  sanctity  of  property,  guarded  as  it  then  would  be  by  equal 
laws,  and  by  measures  sanctioned  by  the  true  representatives  of  the 
people. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  hae  they  begun  to  change  their  opinions  ? 

NORTH. 

Ay,  many  is  the  number  of  those  who  have  done  so— but  I  shall  not  in- 
sist on  tha^  for  the  Reform  Bill  is  the  law  of  the  land.  But  some  millions 
of  those  many  millions  now  see  that,  whether  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Bill  or  not,  society  is  now  threatened  by  evils  which,  three  years  ago,  they 
would  have  smiled  in  your  face  had  you  hinted  at — and  I  did  more  than 
hint  at  them — I  described  them  in  colours  only  less  dark  than  the  truth ; 
and  my  trust  is,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Enffland,  seeing 
many  things  in  a  very  different  light  now,  will  support  the  Conservative 
Government  of  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  is  head. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ca*  that  moderation. 

NORTH. 

And  when  heard  you,  or  any  man,  any  thing  but  moderation  from  my  lips  ? 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  country  will  pre- 
vail, and  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  faction  to  act,  to  any 
wide  extent,  on  a  principle  of  such  unutterable  baseness  as  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  opposed,  however  excellent  its  measures,  and  with  a  fury 
proportioned  to  their  excellence.  That  many  elections  will  be  carried  ia 
a  spirit  of  pure  hatred  of  Conservatism  I  believe ;  but  in  the  House  the 
Destructives  will  be  made  to  quail ;  and  England,  expecting  that  every  man 
will  do  his  duty  there,  who  loves  her  institutions,  will  speak  with  another 
voice,  should  any  great  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  there 
dare  to  vote  against  measures  they  have  always  approved,  merely  because 
they  are  the  measures  of  Government 

SHEPHERD. 

There  assuredly  will  be  a  reaction  again'  ony  pairty  that  lang  ack  sae— 
were  it  but  on  account  o'  the  impudence  o*  sic  behaviour.  I  howp  Tickler's 
no  gaun  till  rat ;  but  this  obstinate  somnolency  is  suspicious,  and  hae  na 
ye  been  observin'  that  there  has  been  little  or  nae  snore  ?  When  a  man 
sleeps  in  company  without  snorin*,  there's  reason  to  think  his  mind  may 
be  takin'  tent  o'  things  drapped  in  conversation,  and  that  he  may  use  what 
he  hears  anlther  day.  (Bums  paper  below  Tickler's  nose,)  Gif  he  be 
awake,  he  maun  be  simulatin',  and  o'  Strang  resolution.  But  he  is  true  as 
steel  to  the  back-bone.  (Smacks  Tickler  with  both  hands  on  the  back^  and 
then  shakes  him  with  all  his  might  by  the  shoulders,)  Fire  I  Fire  I  Fire  I 
TICKLER  (starting  up,  and  staring  wildly  around). 

Water  I  Water!  Water! 

S  HEPHERD 

Whusky  I  Whusky  I  Whusky  I  (Enier  Ambrose.) 

NORTH. 

Is  Peter  in  the  house,  Mr  Ambrose  *i  Give  me  your  arm. 

AMBROSE. 

Aye— aye— sir. 

(Exeunt  omnes,) 
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SoMB  abuses,  no  doubt,  have  crept 
into  the  Church  of  England,  as  into 
erery  human  establishment  of  long 
ftUndiDj^  beneath  the  sun.    It  is  right 
that  they  should  be  ascertained  and 
removed ;  and  noir  that  we  have  a 
Blinistry  that  love   the  Church  of 
England,  we  do  not  fear  any  evil, 
bat  hope  much  good  from  Church 
Refonn.    We  have  no  dislike  to  the 
word  Reform.      It  is  an  excellent 
word— but  ''being  interpreted"  by 
Radicals— it  means  Revolution.  Now 
Revolution  is  an  admirable  thing — 
among  the  heavenly  bodies — and  with 
the  earth  at  large — ^the  earth  being  a 
hesTenly  body  as  much  as  any  other 
planet    But  a  Revolution  in  a  State 
IS  not  by  any  means  to  our  mind — 
nor  in  a  Church — and  least  of  all— in 
Church  and   State,   when  the  two 
kaie  been  for  ages,  as  we  think,  hap- 
pily united  by  an  alliance,  that  could 
not  be  broken  but  by  such  violent 
disruption,  as  would  cause  to  fall 
asunder  what  Is  now  one  miu;nifi- 
cent  edifice  of  consolidated  rocks. 

It  is  known  to  all  well-informed 
men,  that  the  clergy  themselves,  so 
f&rirom  being  averse  to  enquiry  into 
the  eondltion  of  the  Church,  are 
anxious  to  promote  it ;  and  that  they 
would  give  any  government  all  their 
assistance  in  perfecting  any  plan  of 
Church  Reform.     The  Archdeacon 
and  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Exeter,  in  their  address  to  their  dia- 
tingui^ed  Diocesan,  gave  expres- 
sion to  sentiments,  that  from  similar 
bodies  had  often  emanated  before — 
and  so  did  the  Bishop  in  his  reply. 
Let  them  speak  for  themselves— and 


worse  far— their  pretended  friends, 
who,  without  absolutely  hating  the 
Church,  in  prostration  of  mind  be- 
fore those  who  do  hate  it  with  a  per- 
fect hatred,  listen  to  all,  and  join  in 
much  of  the  abuse  levelled  agunst  it 
by  those  who  seek  —  either  insi- 
diously or  openly — its  overthrow. 

"To  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter, 

*'  We,  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  con- 
sider ourselves  called  on,  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture  of  publ|c  afifairs,  to 
assure  your  lordship  of  our  devoted 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  and  polity 
of  the  Church,  of  which  we  are  mini- 
sters, our  dutiful  attachment  to  its 
rulers,  and  our  readiness  to  coope- 
rate with  them  in  such  measures  as 
may  tend  to  secure  its  purity  and 
stability  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

*<  With  regard  to  the  temporal 
concerns  of  the  Church,  we  are  an- 
xious to  express  our  sincere  desire, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  equally  the 
wish  of  your  lordship  and  the  other 
bishops,  cordially  to  cooperate  with 
his  Majesty's  government,  in  such 
measures  fnr  the  settlement  of  the 
tithe  question,  as  shall  be  found  safe 
and  equitable. 

**  Whilst  we  would  steadily  resist 
that  reckless  spirit  of  change,  which 
would  occupy  itself  In  all  depart- 
ments of  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, on  the  mere  chance  of  possible 
advantage,  we  are  anxious  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  real  im- 
provement; especially,  we  presume. 
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deficiencies  in  the  existing  laws  for 
the  enforcement  of  clerioil  discip- 
line. We  will  not  trespass  on  your 
lordship  by  further  detail ;  but  we 
would  avow  our  earnest  hope,  that 
such  measures  may  be  adopted,  as 
shall  tend  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  out  Charch»  and  secure  the  siMTed 
object  fbr  Whif  h  the  Church  is  esta- 
blished in  this  United  Kingdom,  viz., 
the  spiritual  instruction  ofall  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 

"  And  we  beg  leave  most  earnest- 
ly to  assure  your  lordship  of  our 
determination,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  continue  to  exert  our  utmost 
zeal  and  diligence  in  the  important 
discharge  of  our  parochial  duties, 
and  in  promoting  tne  comfort,  wel- 
fare, and  eternal  interests,  of  those 
committed  to  our  spiritual  charge. 
**  Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
**  John  Moorb  Stevens, 
"  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 
«  Exeter,  Dec.  18." 

.  The  Bishop  thus  writes  respecting 
the  necessity  of  an  improved  discip- 
line over  the  clergv — we  for  a  few 
moments  keep  back  what  he  says 
about  tithes. 

'*  The  necessity  of  an  improved 
discipline  over  the  clergy,  especially 
in  the  few  cases  (I  humbly  thank 
God  when  I  consider  how  few !)  of 
charges  of  immorality—-  I  hardly 
need  assure  you,  that  the  Bishops 
are  most  anxious  to  assist  In  correct- 
ing an  evil  which  they,  above  all  men, 
most  deeply  feel. 

''  In  truth,  their  anxiety  on  this 
subject  has  already  evinced  itself  in 
no  ambiguous  way.  Nearly  three 
years  ago,  a  detailed  plan  was  pre- 
sented  by  the  *  Commission  for  en- 
Qulring  Into  the  practice  and  juris- 
diction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,' 
at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburv  and  ^ve  other 
Bishops-^nd  it  has  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  us  that  a  bill,  which, 
professing  to  carry  that  plan  (or 
some  other  for  the  same  purpose) 
into  effect,  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  close  of  the 
session  of  1883,  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  Government,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  general 
consideration  during  the  recess,  not 
onlv  has  not  yet  been  proceeded 
with,  but  never  afterwards  appeared 
in  any  shape. 


address  me,  the  correction  of  defects 
in  our  ecclesiastical  polity  generally 
—or  what  is  called  Church  Reform, 
I  hope  I  have,  however  imperfectly, 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  length- 
ened remark,  by  the  opinions  which 
I  expressed  in  my  cbaree  sixteen 
months  ago.  Other  Biahopa  ]mv« 
adopted  a  similar  course;  and  ofall, 
I  maysay  with  confidence,  that  they 
have  the  wish,  and  the  determination 
to  do  every  thing  which,  on  due  con- 
sideration, shall  be  found  necesaarr, 
or  really  expedient.  Meanwhile  it 
is  not  our  fault  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  done.  In  the  beginmng  of  the 
session  of  1833,  we  were  taught  by 
the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  to  expect  a  com- 
munication from  government  on  this 
important  subject  A  similar  an- 
nouncement was  made  to  ua  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session.  Such  a 
communication,  whenever  it  had 
come,  would  have  found  us,  as  was 
repeatedly  intimated  in  the  Honae  of 
Lords  by  our  revered  primate, 
ready  and  anxious  to  perform  our 
part  This  feeling  cannot  be  suppo- 
sed  to  be  less  powerful  in  us  at  pre^ 
sent 

"  In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my 
earnest  hope  and  fervent  prayer  (a 
prayer  in  which  all  mv  clergy  will 
cordially  join),  that  whatever  mea- 
sures  be  introduced,  affecting  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Church,  whether 
in  England  or  in  Ireland,  they  may 
be  such  as  shall  tend  most  effectual- 
Iv  to  promote,  what  you  just!  v  call, 
*hhe  sacred  object  for  which  the 
Church  is  cstablished--the  spiritual 
instruction  of  all  classes  of  &e  peo- 
ple ;  *'  in  other  words,  that  it  may  be 
their  purpose,  and,  by  God's  blessing, 
their  effect,  nut  only  to  preserve,  but 
also  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  the 
power  of  true  religion  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom !  To  ensure 
such  a  result,  we  of  the  clei^,  all  in 
our  several  stations,  as  you  in  the 
address  before  me  most  feelingly 
engage  to  do,  must,  with  the  DlvLae 
grace,  exert  our  utmost  zeal  and  di- 
ligence in  faithfully  discharging  the 
high  trust  which  God  has  committed 
to  us. 

*<  I  am,  dear  Mr  Archdeacon, 
*'  Your  affectionate  friend  and 

brother,  H.  Exetbr. 

*'  The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter." 
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Kowforihe  Titiie  Qaestiott-*nid 
Lord  John  Russell  at  Totness  and 
T^Tistock. 

Lord  John  Rassell,  in  an  election- 
eering  speech,  delivered  at  a  nume- 
rous meeting  at  Totness,  was  rep&rt' 
Af  in  all  his  own  newspapers  to  have 
said,  that  the  Bishops  had  repeated- 
ly thwarted  the  endeayours  of  his 
Usjesty's  Ministers  to  settle  the 
question  of  TiAes.  His  words  were 
reported  to  hare  been  tbese^ 

"  In  the  session  which  has  Just 
passed,  there  was  one,  and  more  than 
one  proposition,  wiUi  regard  to 
tithes,  which,  on  being  submitted  to 
the  heads  of  the  Church,  they  decla- 
red should  hare  their  opposition  In 
die  House  of  Lords,  conceiving  they 
were  iidorious  to  their  interests.  We 
(the  ministers)  did  not  think  they 
were  injurious;  but  we  thought  it 
useless  to  force  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  measure  which 
would  hare  been  defeated  in  the 
Hoase  of  Lords.** 

Abouta  fortnMit  after  the  date  of 
this  speech,  tiie  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
his  reply  to  the  adaress  from  the 
clei^  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Exe* 
ter,  contradicted  that  statement  in 
die  following  terms  : — 

**  Wbetiier  the  words  reported 
were  really  spoken.  It  is  not  tor  me 
to  ssf .  It  is  enough  that  they  have 
not  been  disavowed  by  the  noble 
person  to  whom  they  are  attributed, 
snd  that,  under  tne  authority  of  his 
nsme,  thev  have  obtained  circula- 
tion, snd  of  course  credit  throtighout 
the  kingdom.  This  has  imposed  on 
me  the  unpleaskiff  duty,  a  duty 
which  I  owe  to  my  brethren,  to  my- 
•eir,  and  to  the  clergy  at  large,  of 
snilii^  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  you  now  give  me,  to  deny  In 
the  strongest  terms  not  only  the  ao- 
cvncy,but  also  tiie  entire  substance 
of  this  statement  No  proposition  on 
tiie  subject  of  tithes  was  submitted 
to  the  bishops ;  no  declaration  of  our 
intention  to  oppose  any  such  measure 
of  the  government  was  made  by  us, 
nor  by  any  one  authorized  by  us, 
nor  by  any  one  whatever,  so  Auras  I 
hs?e  besrd  or  believe — certainly  not 
hy  sny  one  who,  from  his  station  or 
inflnence,  could  be  reasonably  sup- 
P^ed  to  be  the  organ  of  our  opl- 

wons* 

*  I  nudce  these  assertions  not  on  my 
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matlon,  on  my  part,  could  be  abub- 
dantly  suppliedT.  If,  howerer,  I  am 
wrong,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  ^e 
means  of  eorrectine  my  error  must 
be  within  reach  of  him  who  Is  alleg- 
ed to  have  made  the  charge*  I  can- 
not doubt,  that  if  he  indeed  made  it^ 
he  will,  for  tiie  sake  of  that  cause, 
which  must  be  dearer  to  him  than 
any  other,  the  cause  of  truth  and  Jus- 
tice—he  will  state  plainly,  what,  and 
by  whom,  were  the  propositions 
made  to  u8,^who  it  was,  thait  decla- 
red our  intention  to  oppose  them  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  whom 
and  when  such  declaration  was 
made.** 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imi^ne 
a  more  courteous  contradi^on 
of  an  unjust  and  injurious  charge. 
It  is  temperate  and  dignified,  such 
as  well  became  the  character  and 
station  of  him  who  was  vindicating 
his  order.  Lord  John  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  public  meeting 
*'  in  his  father^s  town  of  Tavis- 
tock'* to  justify  himself— and  he, 
of  course,  begins  with  impugning 
the  accuracy  of  the  report  <»  his 
Totness  speei^h.  \fhat  he  really  did 
say  was,  **  Of  the  various  proposi- 
tions that  were  made,  with  regard  to 
tithes,  there  was  one  at  leasts  if  not 
more,  which  on  beinp  submitted  to  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  they  diedated 
should  have  their  opposttton  in  fA« 
House  of  Lords,  conceiving  thej^  were 
injurious  to  theinterestsoftneChur^," 
He  then  says  to  his  Tavistock  people, 
"You  will  perceive  I  did  not  cmde 
to  the  last  session,  in  speaking  upon 
this  subject,"  &c.  To  what  session, 
then,  did  he  allude  ?    Hear  himself : 

"  After  the  Rjeforin  Act  had  passed, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  188d, 
among  other  measures  calling  for 
the  attention  of  Government,  the 
question  of  tithes  was  one:  and 
knowing  how  deep  an  Interest  was 
felt  in  this  county  with  regard  to 
tithes,  and  how  intimatelv  It  con- 
cerned a  great  number  of  my  con- 
stituents, 1  felt  bound  to  give  my 
utmost  attention  to  every  discusdon 
in  the  Cabinet  on  that  stibject.  At 
length  the  Ministry  were  so  Aur 
agreed,  thait  a  proposition  was 
framed,  as  a  basis  for  a  measure 
upon  tithes.  The  person  authorized 
to  submit  that  measure  to  the  heads 
of  the  Church  was  EaH  Grey,  the 
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could  not  be  regarded  as  one  unau- 
thorized, or  '  devoid  of  station  or 
influence.'  /  do  not  know  what  steps 
that  most  reverend  prelate  took  to  as- 
certain the  sentiments  of  his  bretltren^ 
but  certainly,  besides  his  high  au- 
thority as  a  prelate,  the  Archbishop, 
both  xox  his  piety  as  a  religious  man, 
and  die  general  mildness  and  bene- 
volence of  his  character,  deserved 
the  utmost  respect  from  the  Minis- 
try. The  answer  of  that  most  reve- 
rend prelate  was,  that  he  could  not 
give  his  approval  or  sanction  to  the 
measure.  My  belief  is,  that  the  pro- 
position was  submitted  in  more  than 
one  shape;  but  I  am  not  so  confi- 
dent of  that,  as  that  one  proposition 
was  submitted  by  Earl  Grey,  and 
rejected.  I  believe,  likewise,  that 
one  expression  made  use  of  on  the 
occasion  was,  that  the  best  and  only 
proposition  to  which  the  Archbishop 
was  then  prepared  to  assent,  was  a 
bill  for  voluntary  commutation.  With 
that  the  correspondence  between  the 
Primate  of  Canterbury  and  £arl 
Grey  had  closed^  it  not  being  consi- 
dered by  Earl  Grey  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  come  to  any  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  heads  of  the 
Church." 

His  Lordship  then,  raising  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  and  look- 
ing round  like  an  exulting  giant 
among  the  people,  exclaimed: — 
^'  I  have  now  answered  the  right 
reverend  Prelate's  question,  by 
whom  the  proposition  was  made, 
and  by  whom  the  declaration  re- 
ferred to  was  made."  And  then  was 
the  ceiling  of  the  sky  or  the  court- 
hall  rent  by  shouts  of  hear  I  hear ! 
hear !  Those  of  milder  mood  pitied 
the  poor  Bishop,  and  dropt  the  pen- 
sive tear  to  think  that  he  never  again 
would  be  able  to  hold  up  his  head. 
For  the  behoof  of  his  adherents  not 
then  present,  Lord  John  published 
in  a  provincial  newspaper  the  fol- 
lowing address : — 

<<T0  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  DEVON. 

*<  Gentlemen,— The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  has  thought  proper  to  make 
public  a  denial  on  his  part,  not  only 
of '  the  accuracy '  but  of  the  *  entire 
substance '  of  a  statement  alleged  to 
Save  been  made  by  me  at  Totness. 

"  The  imputation  of  making  a  false 
statement  is  a  very  grave  charge. 
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prelate,  and  hardly  any  other  gentle- 
man in  the  kingdom,  who  would 
have  made  such  a  charge  against  a 
member  of  Parliament,  without  first 
enquiring  from  him  what  was  the 
actual  statement  he  made,  and  what 
was  the  authority  upon  which  he 
made  it. 

"  I  might  then  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  *  enquiry  in 
quarters  where  any  fidlure  of  me- 
mory, or  defect  of  information  on  my 
rrt  could  be  abundantly  supplied.' 
should  have  had  the  means,  in 
short,  of  correcting  my  error,  or 
making  my  defence. 

*'  But  this,  it  appears,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  in  his  love  of  *  that  cause 
which  must  be  dearer  to  him  than  any 
other,  the  cause  of  truth  and  jusUce/ 
has  taken  e£Fectual  care  to  prevent. 

"  While  he  was  makioff  his  enqui- 
ries I  had  no  suspicion  oT  his  inten- 
tions—those to  whom  I  should  na- 
turally refer,  are  living  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  least,  I  can  only  recur  to  my 
own  recollection  of  the  facts. 

*'  To  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
then,  a  proposition  on  the  subject  of 
tithes,  was  submitted  by  Earl  Grey, 
on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  Uie 

gart  of  the  Church.  The  Arch- 
ishop  of  Canterbury  refused  his 
assent  to  the  proposition,  and  either 
on  that,  or  some  subsequent  occa- 
sion, sugjgested  a  voluntary  commu- 
tation of  tithes,  as  the  only  practi- 
cable measure  at  that  time. 

"  This  took  place,  I  think,  in  the 
beffinning  of  the  year  1833,  certainly 
before  Lord  Althorp  brought  in  his 
first  bill  on  the  subject  of  tithes. 

<*  This  is,  upon  my  honour,  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject I  am  far  from  wishing  to  do 
injustice  to  any  one,  and  should  I 
have  committed  any  error,  I  shaU, 
when  convinced,  be  ready  to  avow  it 

<'  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Gentlemen, 

<<  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
'*  J.  Russell. 

<<  Endsleigh,  Dec.  23, 1834." 

Is  not  that  insolent  ?  Compare  the 
disgraceful  paragraph  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Bi&op  of  Exeter  per- 
Bonally^with  the  Bishop's  language 
about  him  personally— and  what  a 
contrast  I     Its  folljr  is  equal  to  its 
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There  was  no  obligation  whatever 
of  toj  kind  on  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
to  ask  Lord  John  Russell  if  the  re- 
port of  his  Lordship's  speech  at  Tot« 
ness  was  correct;  for,  if  it  was  in- 
eorrect,  it  was  Lord  John's  duty  to 
tell  the  public  so,  and  to  caution  all 
men  against  crediting  such  injurious 
calumnies.  He  knows  that  such  re- 
ports are  generally  accurate,  and  that 
the  public  believe  them ;  and  it  is  a 
pretty  story,  indeed,  to  hear  him 
grossly  insulting  one  of  the  high- 
est dignitariea  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  contradicting  a  state- 
meat  against  the  character  of  the 
Bench  of  Bishopa,  which  had  had  his 
silent  sanction  tor  a  whole  fortnight, 
during  which  time  it  had  been  cir- 
culatM— not  without  note  and  com- 
ment—all over  England.  It  was  no 
business  of  the  Bishop's  to  com- 
mence an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  a  person  who  cared  so  little  for 
the  Church,  as  to  suffer  himself  for 
•0  long  a  Ume  to  be  eulogized  by  all 
the  Whig  and  Radical  newspapers, 
as  the  castigator  of  its  intolerance ; 
bat  it  was  the  business  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  since  he  is  so  warm  a  friend 
of  the  Church,  to  exculpate  himself 
from  a  charge  that  must  have  been 
to  him  most  odious— which  he  only 
could  do  by  exculpating  the  Bench 
of  Bishops.  He  does  not  see  Uiat; 
and  to  say  that  in  not  seeing  it  he 
is  as  blind  as  a  bat,  would  show  ig- 
norance of  the  respectable  powers 
of  vision  possessed  by  that  amphi- 
bious animal.  Shocking  to  contra- 
dict, without  first  writing  to  him,  the 
report  of  a  speech  of  "  a  Merober.of 
Parliament  !*'  A  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment indeed  I  Lord  John  has  super- 
stitious notions  respecting  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  southern  division  of  Devon, 
that  remind  one  of  the  days  of  witch- 
craft He  is  some  centuries  behind 
the  age. 

The  Standard,  in  its  usual  unan* 
Bwerable  style,  asks,  **  Does  any 
one  beUeve  that  Lord  John  Rus- 
aell  did  not  himself  correct  and 
reTise  the  report  of  his  Totness 
speech,  and  superintend  it  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  press  ?  If  any  one 
does  believe  that  such  was  the  case, 
we  can  tell  him  that  he  knows  very 
ll^e  of  the  parental  solicitude  of 
whiff  oraKHv  for  the  fair  appearance 

of  Hisir  snMir.hAii.    mnrA  panpninllv 
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supposing  that  Lord  John  Russell  was 
not  the  editor,  that  we  might  not  say 
reporter,  too,  of  the  speech  at  Tot- 
ness, who  is  so  ignorant  of  human 
nature  as  to  doubt  that  he  saw  the 
report  of  that  speech,  and  read  it 
most  carefully,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  its  publication  ?  We  have 
reason  to  know,  and  we  appeal  to 
our  friends  in  the  south  of  Devon  for 
the  fact,  that  the  utmost  industry  was 
employed  in  puffing  and  circulating 
this  Totness  speech,  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  it  was  delivered.  It 
must  have  met  Lord  John  Russell's 
eyes  in  placards ;  it  must  have  haunt- 
ed him  m  hand-bills,  even  if  he  had 
hever  looked  into  a  newspaper.  Yet 
he  suffered  nearly  a  fortnight  to 
elapse  without  breathing  one  syllable 
of  suggestion  against  its  perfect  ac- 
curacy I  Is  it  the  part  of  an  honest 
man  to  allow  a  lie  to  be  circulated  a 
fortnight  in  his  name  without  correc- 
tion or  contradiction  ?— and  that  the 
report  did  contain  a  lie,  which  lie, 
however.  Lord  John  is  compelled, 
by  the  Bishop's  challenge,  to  throw 
upon  the  reporter — is  now  plainly 
confessed." 

But  not  a  lord  nor  lordling  in  Eng- 
land will  be  suffered,  without  pun- 
ishment or  exposure,  thus  to  bully 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  late  Lord 
Chancellor  once  spoke  of  the  Bishop's 
wish  "  to  trip  up  the  Ministry,"  and 
looked  aghast  as  he  denounced  the 
unhallowed  desire.  "  To  trip  up  the 
Ministry  "  would  have  required  one 
of  the[Bishop's  cleanest  chips — as  the 
lads  of  Westmoreland  say  in  the 
wrestling  ring.  But  to  trip  up  Lord 
John  Russell  does  not  seem  to  de- 
mand Herculean  strength — for  he 
loses  his  hold,  and  lays  himself,  as  we 
shall  see — ^fairly  down  on  the  turf 
with  a  back-fall— showing  deplorable 
weakness  in  the  loins. 

The  Bishop  accepts,  as  the  true 
one,  Lord  John's  own  statement  of 
what  he  did  say  at  Totness— and 
then  addresses  him  thus— 

"  My  Lord,  with  this  narration  of 
yours  I  wish  to  deal  as  tenderly  as 
duty  to  my  cause,— a  very  momen- 
tous public  cause,— permits.  But 
there  is  one  fact  disclosed  in  it  which 
seems  so  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  statement  you  have  last  made, 
that  I  am  bound  to  ask  (what  your 
lordship  doubtless  will  rejoice  to 
tAvpTi  some  sflttisfactory  explanation* 
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Arehbkhop's  oomiiiuikicatioii  to  Earl 
Grey,  whether  made  in  his  iodivi- 
dual  oqiacitf,  or  as  repreaentative  of 
tiie  Church,  waa  thus  potential  in  the 
delibeffations  of  the  Cabinet;  yet» 
another  part  of  it,  the  onlj  part  of 
which  your  Lordahip  ffi^ea  us  any 
acoouDt^  vis.,  that  *  notlung  but  a  vc^- 
hmiary  comautation  of  tithea  waa 
pra^teable  at  that  time,'— this  waa 
not  peraritted  by  you  and  your  c<4- 
leaguea  to  bare  the  slighteat  influ- 
ence  with  you  whatever.  For,  ae- 
eordinf  to  your  own  statement^  afier 
the  correapondence  between  the 
Arviibishop  and  Earl  Grey,  a  bill  waa 
introduced  by  Ministera  into  Parliap 
ment,  *  ta  tpiie  of  the  Archbishop* § 
dissent^  founded  on  the  principle  of 
a  ecmpulaanf  comnotation  of  ttthes. 
It  is  true  that  this  bill  waa  not '  forced 
ihroughtheHouaeof  Commons.'  But 
why  was  this  ?  Certidnly  not  from 
any  consideration  of  the  non-assent 
of  the  Archbishop,  or  of  any  declared 
or  apprehended  oppoaition  to  it  from 
*  the  Heads  of  the  Church ; '  but  be* 
canae  the  bill  waa  found  so  full  of 
matters  objected  to  by  others,  that 
ministers  were  compelled  to  with- 
dmw  it.  Nay,  so  little  regard  was 
pnM  to  the  refusal  of  the  Archbi* 
ahop's  assent  in  this  particular,  so 
littie  waa  it  suffered  to  interfere  with 
those  measuiea  of  coTemmenti  that 
afltin,  hi  the  foUowuiff  year,  another 
bill  waa  introduced,  founded  on  the 
Tory  sane  principle ;  and  tbia  also  it 
waa  found  necessary  to  withdraw 
for  the  same  reason." 

That  is  a  dlncher.  The  Bishops 
are  all  abused,  in  a  body,  by  a  **  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,"  before  the 
**  tottie"  of  Totness,  of  having  been 
the  cause  that  made  it  impossible 
for  Lord  Grey  to  settie  the  tithe  ques- 
tion; and  one  of  the  Bishops  asks  their 
accuser  to  explain  how  that  charge 
Is  reconcileable  with  the  fact  of  Lord 
Grey  having  fwid  not  tiie  slightest 
sort  of  attention  to  their  alleged  op> 
position  to  his  anxious  desires — with 
the  fact  of  his  having  proceeded  to 
do  that  which  the  "  Member  of  Par- 
llamcnt"  says  they  would  not  let  him 
do^with  the  fact  of  his  having  de- 
sisted on  account  of  opposition  from 
oiher  qmmUfs  the  Bench  of  Bishopa 
att  the  while  having  remained  mute ! 

We  sny  that  is  a  clincher.  And 
what  comprshcnsive  and  incompre- 
«       ±^x^ .  I  of  the  Bseasurea 
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of  bis  Majesty's  late  Ministers  .does 
Lord  John's  corrected  report  of  his 
Totness  speech  display  I  You  can- 
not believe  in  such  superhuman  hg' 
norance?  Well,  with  respect  to  Lord 
John  Russell— in  this  affair— believe 
in  what  you  choose. 

That  Lord  Grey  had  beenlAwortaf 
by  the  Bishops  in  his  attempts  to 
settie  the  Tithe  Question,  waa  there- 
fore a  false  aaaertion— made  by  Lord 
John  at  Totness. 

Let  us  next  know  what  really  did 
pass  between  Earl  Grey,  and  tte 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  their 
conversation  on  that  subject-  Ln^ 
John  says,  that  ^  a  proporition  on 
the  subject  oi  tithes  waa  submitted 
by  Earl  Grey  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  0a  rAepor^q/*M«  Church. 
The  Archbishop  refused  his  assetU  to 
the  proposition,"  &c  What  says  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  to  that?  Tbia. 
''Your  lordship  thinks  yourself  at 
liberty  to  say  of  a  negotiation,  In 
which  you  were  not  a  ^tfty,  that  la 
it  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
bore  the  part  of  representstive  of  the 
Church ;  and  that  his  refusal  of  aseerd 
to  some  proposition  {you  say  not 
what)  waa  equivalent  to^  end  antho- 
riaed  you  in  representing  it,  in  the 
most  invidious  manner,  as  a  dedara^ 
tion  of  the  Heads  of  the  Churdi  gene* 
raUjft  that  one  propodtton»  at  leant. 
submitted  to  them,  should  have  their 
opposition  in  dke  House  ef  Lords ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  eiiBCt 
to  your  aasertion,  your  lordship  waa 

5 leased  to  add,  that  thia  declaration, 
educed  from  the  Archbishop's  bare 
refusal  of  assent,  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  late  Government  to 
prevent  them  from  *  forcing  tiirough 
the  House  of  Commona*  a  measure 
on  which  they  had  otherwise  re- 
solved" 

Lord  John  thought  it  so  shocking 
for  a  bishop  to  deny  publicly  a  ca- 
lumnious statement  respecting  his 
brethren  attributed  to  a  '<  Member  of 
Parliament**— and  uncontradicted  for 
a  fortnight— without  haviar  first 
written  to  the  **  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment"  to  ask  bow  the  matter  might 
be — that  on  avowing  before  the  peo- 
ple of  England  his  holy  horror  of 
such  outrage  on  a  thing  **  being  so 
msjesticsl,"  he  avowed  his  belief 
that  not  another  prelate,  and  scarce- 
ly another  gentleman,  would  bave 
been  snlltv  of  audi  m 
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Griow— and  hare  we  have  the  aame 
Lord  John,  without  aftking  a  single 
quettioii  either  at  Earl  Grey  or  the 
archbithopi  telliag  the  worlds  "  ac- 
oonUng  to  the  best  of  his  recolleo- 
tioiii''  what  passed  in  a  conversation 
St  which  he  was  not  present,  and 
which  he  had  detailed  at  Totness, 
for  a  most  despicable  purpose,  to  a 
mobl 

But  the  Archbishop  himself  now 
authorizes  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to 
Dublish  a  statement  of  what  really 
did  pass  between  him  and  Earl 
Grey— and  here  is  tlie  truth  .* 

**  About  the  beginning  of  the 
Misiott  of  1833,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing between  Earl  Grey,  two  other 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the 
purpose  of  frank  and  friendly  dis- 
CQuion  of  the  matter  of  tithes,  and 
of  devising,  if  it  were  possible,  some 
equitable  mode  of  settling  the  ques- 
tioQ,  with  due  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests of  iQl  Goncemed. 

"  At  this  meeting*  more  than  one 
proposition  was  considered.     The 
Archbishop  expressed  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  or  them,  so  far  as  they 
were  compulsory ;  not,  however,  for 
the  reason  stated  by  your  lordship, 
because  they  would  be  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church—but, 
because    their    being    comptdsorj/ 
would   encumber     any    measure 
founded  on  any  of  them  with  di0S« 
Cttltiee,  through  which  he  could  not 
lee  his  way,  bearing  hard  in  some 
iostances  on  tithe«payers,  in  others 
OD  tithe-owners.    He  added,  how- 
ever, that  although  he  did  not  see 
how  these  difficulties  could  be  over- 
come, he  did  not  say  that  others 
could  not  overcome  them.   In  short, 
be  ssid  nothing  tliat  indicated  any 
purpose,  or  apprehension,  much  less 
uaounted  to  a  declaration,  that  he 
should  himself  oppose  the  measure 
in  the  House  of  jLiords;  and,  as  for 
ths  bishopSfe  he  expressly  said,  that 
he  knew  not  what  their  opinions 
were  or  would  be.    He  was  indeed 
desirous  of  hearing  from  that  meet* 
ing  lome  proposition  to  be  laid  be* 
fore  them :  but  he  obtained  no  such 
comnission." 

The  conected  copy  of  the  ca- 
luBuiy  circulated  by  Lord  John 
>giinBt  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
tsms  out  to  be  very  like  "the 
btseless  fabric  of  a  vision."    That 
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expression  of  what  might  be  given 
in  a  monosyllable.  The  Bishop's 
second  letter  to  Lord  John  ends 
thus:-* 

<*  My  Lord,— When  I  know  all 
this,  and  when  I  consider  that  your 
lordship  avows  that  you  knew  (in- 
deed it  is  hardly  possible  that  you 
could  be  ignorant)  when  you  spoke 
at  Totness  and  Tavistock,  and  wrote 
your  placarded  letter  of  the  2dd  ult, 
what  was  the  '  one  proposition,  at 
least,'  which  you  thus  repeatedly 
stated  to  have  been  <  made  to  the 
heads  of  the  Church,*  and  rejected 
by  them  with  a  threat  of  *  opposing 
it  in  the  House  of  Lords,'  and  abau* 
doned  by  ministers  in  consequence 
of  that  threat:  and  when  it  appears 
that  this  proposition  (never  made  to 
the  bishops)  was  not  abandoned,  but 
was  made  the  foundation  of  a  bill 
brought  into  Parliament  soon  after- 
wards, and  was  ultimately  with- 
drawn by  the  minister  who  intro- 
duced it,  merely  because  it  waa  ob- 
jected to  by  the  tithe-payers  (see 
Debates,  dd  of  July,  1838>--I  regret 
that  two  days  ago  I  employed  my- 
self in  writing  so  long  a  letter  to 
your  lordship. 

**  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  lordship's  most  obedient 
Servant, 

"H-Exbtbh." 

«  The  Lord  John  RusselL" 

What  now  was  left  for  the  luck- 
less Lord  John  to  do?  To  write 
the  following  letter,  and  to  receive 
the  following  reply  :— 

**  TO  THB  BIGHT  BBV.  TBB  BISHOP  OF 
EZETBR. 

<'  Soltram,  Jan.  6, 1885. 

^  Mr  LoBD>««-I  had  the  honour  to 
receive,  the  night  before  last,  two 
letters  from  your  lordship,  dated  on 
the  a  1st  ult,  and  2d  inst. 

"  It  appears  from  the  enquiries  I 
have  made,  that  early  in  1833,  and  be- 
fore the  introduction  into  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Tithe  Commu- 
tation Bill  by  Lord  Althorp,  a  con- 
ference  took  place  between  the  first 
minister  of  the  crown,  assisted  by 
two  of  his  colleagues  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  subject 
of  tithes.  In  that  conference  the 
Archbishop  expressed  his  own  indi- 
vidual opinion  that  the  outline  of  the 
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great  objections.  Other  communi- 
cations took  place,  altogether  confi- 
ned to  the  primate  personally,  and 
not  imparted  to  any  other  of  the  bi- 
shops. 

"  When  I  made  my  speech  at 
Totness,  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  those  communications  between 
his  Majesty's  servants  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  were,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  in  a  more  formal 
and  representative  character,  and 
were  more  determined  in  opposing 
sentiments  than  according  to  my  re- 
cent enquiries  and  present  convic- 
tion they  really  were. 

*'  Every  thing  that  has  since  pass- 
ed between  your  Lordship  and  my- 
self, has  arisen  out  of  this  simple 
misapprehension  on  my  part ;  I  deep- 
ly regret  this  misapprehension.  I 
should  feel  that  I  were  unworthy  of 
the  post  which  I  lately  filled  in  his 
Majesty's  councils,  and  of  the  ho- 
nour of  representing  my  late  consti- 
tuents, if  I  could  have  the  least  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  what  I  now  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  my  concern  if  any 
thing  which  may  have  fajlen  from  me 
in  speaking  or  in  writing,  should  have 
had  the  effect  of  throwing  even  the 
most  passing  discredit  upon  the  con- 
duct or  character  of  the  bench  of 
bishops,  whose  authority  and  just 
influence  it  must  ever  be  my  anxious 
wish  to  support. 

*^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
Lord, 
*'  Your  Lordship's  obedient 
Servant, 

«  J.  Russell." 

••  Exeter,  6th  Jan.  1885. 

**  My  Lord, — I  have  this  instant 
received  your  Lordship's  letter  of 
yesterday's  date,  from  Saltram. 

"  I  trust  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say,  that  if  any  unpleasant  feel- 
ing has  been  excited  in  my  mind  by 
any  thing  which  has  passed,  it  is 
completely  removed  by  the  frank 
and  honourable  communication 
which  your  Lordship  has  made  to 
me. 

"  Having  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
communicate  to  the  public  what  I 
have  before  written  to  your  Lord- 
ship, it  would  be  a  gratification  to 
me  to  give  the  same  publicity  to  the 
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feeling  which  I  now  express.  I  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
I  should  rejoice  if  your  Lordship 
should  do  me  the  honour  of  allow- 
ing this  letter  to  accompany  the  pub- 
lication of  your  present  sentiments, 
if  it  be  your  purpose  to  publish 
them. 

*'  In  saying  this,  I  hope  to  be  un- 
derstood  as  wishing  to  take  that 
course  which  it  may  be  most  satis- 
factory   to  your  Lordship  that    f 
should  take,  in  order  to  give  full  ef- 
fect to  my  declaration,  that  you  have 
in  your  letter  to  me,  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  your  candour, 
removed  every  unpleasant  impres- 
sion which  1  may  have  personallj 
received,  and  every  shadow  of  im- 
putation on  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  bishops  in  general. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  Lord, 
'*  Your  Lordship's  most 
Obedient  and  humble 
Servant, 

"  H.  Exeter." 
«  The  Lord  John  Russell." 

Lord  John's  letter  is,  on  the  whole 
— though  he  is  far  from  seeing  his 
offence  in  its  magnitude— not  dis- 
creditable to  him;  but  it  ought  to 
have  been  in  a  better  spirit  He  had 
used  towards  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
language  studiously  insolent;  and 
he  should  have  felt  shame.  If  he 
felt  it,  but  was  too  proud  to  confess 
it,  then  'twas  a  base  pride.  If  he 
felt  it  not — if  he  feels  it  not  now — 
we  fear  he  will  never  write  a  trage- 
dy superior  to  Don  Carlos. 

Ab  for  the  Bishop's  behaviour,  it 
has  been  in  all  things  admirable  from 
beginning  to  end.  Having  vindi- 
cated all  o is  brethren,  he  cared  no- 
thing about  the  silly  insult  to  him- 
self; and  not  only,  with  true  Chris* 
tian  magnanimity,  forgave  it,  but 
spoke  with  kind  commendation  of 
his  rude  aggressor's  amiable  dis- 
position, as  evinced  in  his  confes- 
sion  of  error;  and  though  we  do 
not  doubt — with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions perhaps — that  every  one  of  our 
Prelates  would  have  behaved  almost 
as  well  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter — 
we  do  doubt  if  the  same  might  be 
truly  said  of  any  one  of  the  "  other 
gentlemen  "  of  England. 
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This  pretty  little  unpretending  ▼<>• 
hime,  in  its  grey  garb»  without  any 
ornament  to  attract  gew-gaw-loving 
ejrea,  almoat  like  a  Quakeress  in  her 
erery-day  attire  among  a  bevy  of 
females  of  some  other  very  different 
persoasion  bedizened  for  a  ball,  does 
not  look  as  if  it  desired  the  general 
gaze;  yet  from  the  placid  smile  it 
wesrs,  it  seems,  like  some  unclois- 
tered  and  home-loving  social  Nun  in 
her  meek  humanities,  unconscious 
neither  of  its  own  modest  virtues, 
nor  mayhap  even  of  its  own  beau- 
ties; nor  yet  unwilling  to  receive- 
not  the  homage  of  admiration — for  it 
leaves  that  to  be  paid  to  higher  claims 
—but  the  incense  of  love  breathed 
from  hnmble  and  happy  hearts,  like 
the  icent  of  violets  from  lowly  places 
in  nature's  retired  nooks,  haunted 
only  by  the  pious  children'of  nature, 
la  plainer  but  not  simpler  words, 
there  is  much  beautiful  poetry  in 
this  Tolnroe ;  but  It  is  of  a  kind  that 
may  not  be  greatly  relished  by  the 
million.    The   million  hunger  and 
thlrtt  sfter  the  stronmr  and  darker 
pisuons ;  nothing  will  go  down  with 
thembut  pure  Byron.  They  are  intole- 
rant—or careless— or  even  ashamed 
of  those  emotions  and  affections  that 
compose  the  blessing  of  our  daily  life, 
and  give  iu  lustre  to  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  of  every  Christian  household. 
Yet,for  all  that»they  are  inexperienced 
ia  Uiose  same  stronger  and  darker 
paiuons  of  which  Uiey  prate,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  import  of  those 
pictures  of  them  painted,  with  back- 
ground of  gloom  and  foreground 
of  fire,  in  the  works  of  the  truly  great 
masters.     The  disturbed  spirit  of 
luch  delineations  is  far  beyond  the 
reaches  of  their  souls;  and  they  mis- 
take their  own  senseless  stupor  for 
■oiemnawe— or  their  own  mere  phy- 
•ic^  excitement  for  the  enthusiasm 
of  Imagination  soaring  through  the 
Storm  on   the  wings  of  intellect 
There  are  such  things  in  "  Satan's 
Inviaible  World  Displayed ''  in  poe- 
^>  as  strong  and  dark  passions; 
and  they  who  are  acquainted  with 


their  origin  and  end  call  them  had 
passions ;  but  the  good  passions  are 
not  dark,  but  bright ;  and  they  are 
strong  too,  stronger  than  death  or  the 
grave. 

All  human  beings  who  know  how 
to  reap 

''  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye. 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  own  heart,** 

feel,  by  the  touch,  the  flowers  of  af- 
fection in  every  handful  of  beauty 
they  gather  up  from  those  fortunate 
fields  on  which  shines  for  ever 
through  all  seasons  the  sun  of  life. 
How  soft  the  leaves !  and  as  they 
meet  the  eye  how  fair  I  Framed,  so 
might  it  seem,  of  green  dew  consoli- 
dated  into  fragrance!  Nor  do  they 
fede  when  gently  taken  from  their 
stalk  on  its  native  bed.  They  flour- 
ish for  ever  if  you  bruise  them  not- 
sensitive  indeed — and  if  you  are  so 
forgetful  as  to  treat  them  rashly — 
like  those  of  the  plant  that  bears  that 
name— they  shrink  and  seem  to 
shrivel  for  a  time— growing  pale 
as  if  upbraiding  your  harshness ;  but 
chedshed,  they  are  seen  to  be  all  of 

''  Immortal  amaranthj  the  tree  that  grows 
Fast  by  the  throne  of  God  ;*' 

for  the  seeds  have  fallen  from  heaven 
to  earth,  and  for  eighteen  hundred 
years  have  been  spreading  them- 
selves over  all  soils  fit  for  their  re- 
ception—and what  soil  is  not  fit? 
Even  fit  are  stony  places  and 
places  full  of  thorns.  For  they 
will  live  and  pow  there  in  spite  of 
such  obstruction — and  among  rank 
and  matted  weeds  will  often  be  seen 
peering  out  like  primroses  gladden- 
ing the  desert ! 

Is  this  the  nature  of  the  poetry  in 
this  volume?  Unless  we  do  very 
greatly  deceive  ourselves — it  is ;  but 
we  shall  let  you  judge  for  yourselves 
by  a  few  'specimens.  We  confess 
that  we  opened  the  volume  with  a 
disposition  to  be  delighted ;  but  had 
we  not  been  so,  the  sadder  would 
have  been  our  disappointment.  For 
we  love  the  author— personally  but 
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little  known  to  us — ^because  he  is  his 
father's  son.  Twenty  years  and  five 
have  flown  since  we  walked  among 
the  ''  alleys  green*'  of  Allerton  with 
William  Roscoe  the  elder — and  who 
ever  conversed  with  him  for  a  few 
hours  in  and  about  bis  own  home«- 
where  the  stream  of  life  flowed  on 
so  full  and  dear^without  carrying 
away  impressions  that  never  seemed 
to  become  remembrances  I  So  vivid 
have  they  remained  amidst  the 
obscurations  and  obliterations  of 
time,  that  sweeps  with  his  wings  all 
that  lies  on  ih3  surface  of  the  soul, 
but  has  no  power  to  disturb,  much 
less  destroy,  the  records  printed 
on  the  heart's  core^impenshable 
even  here— ^and  hereafter  to  be 
brightened,  we  believe,  into  a  splen- 
dour far  exceeding  what  could  have 
belonged  to  them  in  this  fluctuatiog 
life  I 

The  family  of  the  Roscoes  have 
not  been  degenerate  from  the  virtues 
of  their  parents.    The  name  is  now 
honoured  for  their  own  sakes;  in 
them  talents  and  genius  are  seen  to 
be   hereditary;   and  &  will  have 
much  to  contend  against  and  over- 
come, who»  belonging  to  that  line, 
shall  ever  act  so  as  to  make  men 
bring  to  mind  with  angrv  sorrow 
the    character    of    his    illustrious 
ancestor.      All   the  Roscoes   now 
alive  are  known  in  our  Literatures 
Thomas,  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
one  of  the  younger  brothers,  has  al- 
ready achieved  much  reputation ; 
and  William    Stanley,   the   eldest, 
long  admired  in  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  as  a  man  of  the  finest  facul- 
ties, and  far  beyond  it  as  gifted  with 
true  poetical  sensibility  and  fancy, 
will  now  be  regarded  by  all  who 
love  poetry  rather  than  praise  it,  as 
a  contributor  to  its  stores  of  not  a 
few  strains  of  the  true  inspiration. 
He  seeks  not  to  soar  into  ''the  high- 
est heaven  of  invention;"   for  he 
knows  his  own  powers,  and  wisely 
uses  them  in  their  own  sphere— tiie 
sphere  nature  has  chosen  to  allot 
them— and    in   that  quiet  domain 
*<  Beauty  pitches  her  tents  before 
him  "—removing,  as  her  happiness 
bids,  from  vale  to  vale--and  often 
resting,  witii  her  calm  encampment, 
by  the  side  of  some  silvan  stream, 
where  the  scenery  seems  to  sleep  in 
perpetual  Sabbath. 

Hare  are  a  f ew...^  verv  fiiw  lin«i 
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"  In  life's  morning  march  when  bli  ipi- 

rit  was  young  ; " 
and  yet  they  are  felt  by  us  to  be 
inspired  by  that  presageful  spirit 
which,  in  early  genius,  often  brings 
over  the  dreams  of  rising  youth  the 
sombre  shadows,  that  might  aeens  in 
nature  to  belong  but  to  those  of  de- 
clining age.  "  Mofat  musical,  most 
melancholv  *'— a  simple  air  indeed*- 
but  as  it  listens,  the  heart  feela  it 
comes  fronli  the  heart 

LINES    WRITTEN,  IN    PASSING    TBEOUGK 
VALE  CaUCIS,  IN  OCTOBER,  180fi. 

<*  V^le  of  the  cross,  the  shepherds  tell 
'Tis  sweet  within  thy  woods  to  dweli ! 
For  there  are  sainted  shadows  seen 
That  frequent  haunt  thy  dewy  green ; 
In  wandering  winds  tlie  dirge  is  sung, 
The  convent  bell  by  spirits  mng. 
And  matin  hymns  and  vetptr  prayer 
Break  softly  on  the  tranquil  air ! 

<<  Vale  of  the  cross,  the  shepherds  tell 
*Tis  sweet  within  tby  woods  to  dwell  I 
For  Peace  hath  there  ber  spotless  tbrons^ 
And  pleasures  to  tbe  world  unknown  s 
The  murmur  of  the  distant  rills, 
Tbe  Sabbath  silence  of  the  hills. 
And  all  tbe  quiet  God  hath  given 
Without  tbe  golden  gates  of  heaven  P* 

The  lines  ««  To  a  Lily  flowering 
by  Moonlight'*  were,  we  believe, 
written  in  Mr  Roscoe*s  seventeenth 
year— or  even  earlier;  and  though 
they  are  universally  known,  that  la 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  trans^ 
fer  them  to  our  pages.  Proud 
thought,  and  far  better  than  proud, 
.for  a  man  to  know  that  his  name 
may  be  embalmed  In  the  memory  of 
one  strain— which  he  knew  not,  as 
he 'breathed  it,  whether  the  next 
hour  might  not  consign  to  oblivion  I 
The  Moon  was  brieht  and  the  Lily 
was  fair,  and  the  boy  gave  vent  to^ 
his  heart  in  verse.  Into  that  verse 
flowed  all  that  was  purest  In  the 
multitude  of  thoughts  within  him— 
and  many  long  years  afterwards,  tbe 
man  is  happy  to  recognise  what  he 
once  was  In  the  feelings  hovering 
over  the  Immortal  Image  of  the  dead 
flower,  and  to  know  Uiat  they  have 
added  loveliness  even  to  the  Lily. 
If  you  think  that  exaggeration— why 
then  brush  scornfully  awsy  all  the 
beautiful  little  poems  and  fragmenta 
of  poems,  In  which  they  who  made 
them  wished  but  to  utter  the  grati- 

tiid*  aF  ihAir  \tw.  nr  tlM  MMtkniatiAn 
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«0wl7,tli0QLilypft]«. 
Lor*!!  tbott  Ca  bJ«t«QB  in  tbe  wi 

Aa4  ilied  thy  rich  p«ifttine  upon  tbe 

m^ 
WJm«  aU  tfcj  aasterhood. 
la  •iUGca  cowl  and  hood, 
Soen  their  soft  fivet  from  tbe  uckly 

gile? 
Fair  horned  Cynthk  woo«  thy  modett 

iover. 
And  with  her  beemiog;  lips 
TbjIdMet  cold  tbe  tips. 
For  thoa  art  aye  ber  only  paramour^ 
What  time  abe  nightly  quits  ber  starry 

bower, 
Triek'd  in  cdeatial  ligfar, 
Aai  iilTer  ereacent  bright. 
0  ask  thy  veetal  queen, 
irihewilltfaaeadTiae 
Whsre  m  tbe  blessed  skiee 
ThM  iBoidfti  feay  be  seen 
Who  buy  like  thee  ber  pale  bead  tbrft* 

the  day, 
Lereiiek  and  piniaf  fiw  tbe  cveainf  ray ; 
Ati  liffd  a  Tiiigiia  chaste  amid  the  felly 
OftkUhadworM,  anddiedofmebmcbaly? 
0  teU  >M  where  ehe  dwcUe } 
So  OB  tl^  moumrul  bells, 
ShdlDianaigbtlyding 
Her  tsoder  sighs  to  give  tbee  fresh  per- 


eompoaiUoii  **  so  lender  and  so 
true  "  to  the  tpirit  of  these  old  bel. 
Ied9»  wkieh  one  mif^bt  ibiak  were 
Written  by  Piiy*a  sellf,  as  ihia  Dirge, 


Her  pale  night  lostre  to  enhance  thy 


*«  O  dig  a  graw»  and  dig  it  deep» 
Where  I  and  my  true  love  may  aleep! 
We*ll  dig  a  grave,  and  dig  it  deep, 
Where  thou  and  thy  true  love  shall 
sleep  1 

«  And  let  It  be  five  frLthoro  low. 
Where  winter  winds  may  never  blow  ! — 
And  it  shall  be  five  fathom  low. 
Where  winter  winds  shall  never  blow ! 

'<  And  let  It  be  on  yonder  hiir. 
Where  grows  the  mountain  daffodil  !— 
And  it  shall  be  on  yonder  bill, 
Where  grows  the  mountain  daffodil  I 

"  And  plant  it  round  with  holy  briers. 
To  fright  away  the  fairy  fires  !— 
We*fl  plant  It  round  with  holy  briers, 
To  fright  away  the  fairy  fires ! 

*<  And  set  It  round  with  eeUndlne, 
And  nodding  beads  of  eelumblae  !— 
We*ll  set  it  round  with  eelandlne, 
And  nodding  heads  of  eolumhine  i 

«  And  let  the  ruddock  bnild  his  nest 
Juit  above  my  true  love's  breast  !<-« 
The  ruddoofc  be  shall  build  iiia  nest 
Just  above  thy  true  love*!  breaat ! 


Aad  find  thee  tears  to  feed  thy  sorrow- 
ing/' 

Porbaps  none  among  as  erer  wrote 
verses  of  any  worth,  wbo  bad  not 
bees,  more  or  less,  readers  of  our 
old  ballads.  Ail  our  poets  bare  been 
io->and  even  Wordsworth   would 

not  have  been  tbe  reritable  and  only    „  ^^„  *^j^  f,;^«j.  ««  «...«.«♦.  f«i,- 
Wordswortb,had  be  not  in  boyhood     *' Now,  tender  friends,  m^  garments  take, 
DQred-^b,theinlserr-overP^^^^       And  lay  me  out  for  Jesu.^  sake !- 
Relianes.    From  tbe  highest  to  the 
humolest,  tbey  have  all  drunk  from 
those  silver  springs.  Shepherds  and 
herdsmen  and  woodsmen  hsTe  been 
the  masters  of  the  mighty— their 
strains  have,  like  the  voice  of  a  soli- 
tary lute,  inspired  a  power  of  sad- 
ness Into  the  hearts  of  great  poets 

that  gave  their  genius  to  be  prera- 

lent  over  all  tears,  or  with  a  power 

of  sublimity  that  gave  it  dominion 

over  an  terror,  like  tbe  sound  of  a 

trumpet.    The  Babes  in  tbe  Wood  ! 

Chevy.Chase!  Men  become  vromen 

while  they  weep — 


<*  And  warble  his  sweet  wintry  long 
O'er  our  dwelling  all  di^  long  l-^ 
And  he  ahall  warble  his  sweet  song 
0*sr  your  dwelling  all  day  long. 


And  we  will  now  thy  garments  take. 
And  lay  thee  out  for  Jesus*  sake  I 

**  And  lay  me  by  my  true  love's  side, 
That  I  may  be  a  friithful  bride  !^ 
We'll  lay  thee  by  thy  true  love's  side, 
That  (hou  mayst  be  a  failbful  bride ! 

'*  Wb#n  1  am  dead  and  buried  be^ 
Pj  ay  to  Qod  in  heaven  for  me  !— 
^ow  thou  art  dead,  weMl  bury  thee, 
And  pray  to  God  in  heaven  for  thee ! 
-. — Benediolte  !*' 


"  Or  start  up  heroes  from  the  glarious 


Vim    Im««    .^U^,^     .^«J     ^     ,^^A^^ 


We  know  not  how  it  is — or  rather 
we  should  say,  we  do  know  how  it 
is— but  cannot  tell  bo w— it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  poet  to  pleaae  us— let 
him  write  erer  so  well— in  writing 
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courBe»the  Eoglish  Lakes—the  Lakes 
of  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and 
Cumberland^or  although  the  Lakes 
of  Scotland  in  themselres  are  all  that 
Lakes  can  be,  they  are  not  so  to  us 
— ^heaven  bless  them  I — nor,  although 
we  are  all  that  we  can  be,  are  we  so 
to  them — heaven  bless  us!— -else 
why  BO  seldom  do  they  visit  us  in 
our  sleep  ?  But  every  other  night 
we  are  at  Orresthead  I  Windermere 
murmurs  "  come  I  lie  upon  my 
breast ! "  William  Roscoe,  there- 
fore, must  pardon  us  for  thinking 
but  poorly  of  his  ''Lines  to  the 
River  Brathay,  in  Langdale.*'  True 
they  were  written  in  1797,  before  we 
were  wedded  (think  not,  thougb  for 
a  season  separated,  that  we  are  di- 
vorced— divorce  were  death  !)  In 
BownesB  church — to  Windermere — 
to  the  Queen  of  the  Lakes.  Look 
at  these  lovely  young  Isles  now 
tossing  their  tresses  in  the  breeze, 
now  braiding  them  in  the  sunshine 
— they  are  the  children  of  that  mar* 
riage.  Believe  that  but  for  the  love 
of  the  Naiad  for  North,  they  had 
never  been  bom— not  one  of  them 
all  would  ever  have  hung  floating  in 
its  cradle  of  water-lines  among 
those  charmed  clouds  !  Nay  I 
William  Stanley  Roscoe  !  Thou 
hast  no  business  with  the  River 
Brathay  but  to  walk  by  her  side 
along  the  meadows.  We  have  Ho- 
ped her  in  secret  among  the  clouas 
— we  have  cleaved  to  her  on  her 
rock-bed  in  the  woods — we  have 
blended  with  her  bosom  in  sunless 
chamber  cliff-roofed  of  the  same 
stone  that  frowns  from  the  blind  face 
of  Pavey-Ark;  and  with  whom,  pray, 
hadst  thou  dined  the  day  thou  sawest 
the  Brathay  lost  in  Grassmere  ?  Ask 
the  Two  Giants — and  they  will  nod 
their  wooded  heads,  as  much  as  to 
say — ''Our  Brathay — under  heaven 
—belongs  to  Windermere." 

For  the  same  reasons,  and  a  thou- 
sand others,  we  have  merely  looked 
at  the  "  Lines  written  in  the  Woods 
of  Rydal-Hall  "—and  think  we  saw 
mention  made  of  the  Druids.  They 
are  dated  1804;  and  why  did  Mr 
Roscoe  take  no  notice  of  Lady 
Diana  Fleming's  white  pea-fowl, 
sitting  on  the  limbs  of  that  huflfe  old 
tree  like  creatures  newly  al&hted 
from  the  Isles  of  Paradise  I  All  un- 
disturbed by  the  waterfalls,  which, 
as  you  kept  (cazini;  on  the  long-de< 
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pending  plumage  illumining  the 
forest-gloom,  Beemed  indeed  to  losa 
their  sound,  and  to  partake  the  peace 
of  that  resplendent  snow  so  beauti- 
ful— each  splendour  a  wondrous 
Bird!  For  lol  they  stretch  them- 
selves all  up,  with  their  graceful 
crests,  o'ercanopied  by  the  umbrage 
draperied  as  from  a  throne!  And 
never  surely  were  seen  in  this  day- 
light world  such  a  show  of  un- 
terrestrial  creatures— though  come 
from  afar,  all  happy  as  at  home  in 
the  Fairies'  Oak! 

Having  thus  vented  our  spleen, 
we  are  as  amiable  as  ever;  and, 
though  our  haunts,  when  we  wore 
the  gown,  were  among  the  groves  of 
Isis  (and  sweetly,  too,  flows  the 
Cherwell  round  the  fields  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  in  summer  as  steady  and 
as  silent  as  the  dream-land  of  sleep), 
yet  with  such  an  accomplished  scho« 
hir  as  William  Stanley  Roscoe,  we 
fly  back  through  a  long,  glimmering 
vista  of  years,  and  sit  with  him 
among  the  whispering  reeds  on  the 
low  banks  of  the  Cam.  But  the 
towers,  how  high !  and  how  high  the 
spirit  that  inhabits  them,  let  poets, 
and  divines,  and  orators,  and  states- 
men spesir,  in  many  an  inspired 
page  that  never  will  the  Muses  let 
die  till  Uiey  themselves  be  dead  I 
"  To  Spring  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam." 
Tis  a  classic  strain,  such  as  young 
Collins  might  have  sung  by  the 
sister  stream,  —  the  boy  Milton 
murmured  by  the  same  sedgy  brink, 
when  "  the  dim  woods  were  still." 

We  should  have  expected  a  man 
of  such  fine  taste  as  Mr  W.  S.  Roscoe, 
and  such  true  feeling,  to  write  good 
sonnett ;  and  he  has  done  so,  mak- 
ing allowance  for  a  want  of  varie- 
ty in  the  pauses— but  they  are  too 
few  in  number.  We  have  transcrib- 
ed three  of  them  into  the  album  of 
one  most  dear,  in  which  no  worth- 
less matter  can  ever  find  its  way, 
and  here  they  are,  that  you  and 
others  may  do  so  likewise. 

.  TO  MY  rATH£a. 

**  Stay  thine  o'ersbadowing  wings,  relent- 
less Time, 
Nor  shed  thoie  auburn  locks  with  fiilling 

gray. 
That  o*er  my  father's  frowuless  forehead 

play 
Graceful  and  fair,  as  in  youth's  golden 

prime. 
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Suy  tby  rode  band,  aod  he  thro'  macy  a 

dime 
shall  teach  thee  to  retrace  thy  dittant  way 
To  the  bright  regiona  of  historic  day ! 
Or  be  thidl  charm  thee  with  prophetic 

rhyme. 
Swept  from  the  strings  of  Freedom's 

holy  lyre. 
Or  call  the  muses  from  th'  Ausonian  land, 
And  with  the  strains  their  breathung  lips 

inspire. 
Win  thy  eold  ear,  and  check  thy  ebbing 

sand! 
Viinis  my  prayer — already  o'er  my  sire 
Thou,  ruthless  power,  hast  stretch'd  thine 

iron  hand  1 " 

TO  A  mBD  SiNGINO  ON  A  STOaiiy  DAY. 

**  Sweet  bird,  that  in  the  pauses  of  the 

blast 
Lo?est  thy  simple  melody  to  pour. 
Regardless  of  the  winter's  icy  hour ; 
And  ever  as  the  sky  is  overcast, 
Shroodest  thyself;  and  when  the  storm 

is  past 
Warblest  afresh,  forth  from  tby  blanched 

bower, 
Tnisting    that    Spring  shall   wake  the 

slumbering  flower, 
Nor  adverse  seasons  so  for  ever  last ; 
So  I  amid  the  beating  storms  of  life 
Turn  to  the  climes  where   Memory's 

daoghters  dwell. 
And  yield  each  calm  day  of  a  vain  world's 

strife, 
To  the  sweet  labours  of  the  yocal  shell ; 
With  fond  hope  worshipping  those  better 

NinC) 
And  the  twin  god  who  rules  with  bolt 

divine." 

TO  THE  HAaVEST  MOON. 

*'  Agua  thou  reignest  in  thy  golden  hall, 
Rejoicing  in  thy  sway,  fair  queen  of  night  1 
The  ruddy  reapers  hail  thee  with  delight, 
Theirs  is  the  harvest,  theirs  the  joyous 

call 
For  tasks  well  ended  ere  the  season's  fall. 
Sweet  orb,  thou  smilest  from  thy  surry 

height, 
Bot  whilst  on  them  thy  beams  are  shed- 

ding  bright, 
Tb  me  thou  com'st  o'ershadow'd  with  a 

paU! 
To  me  alone  the  year  hath  fruitless  flown, 
£arth  hath  folfiU'd  her  trust  thro'  all  her 


MUUS, 

The  good  man  gathereth  now  where  he 

bad  sown, 
And  the  great  master  in    his  vineyard 

stsads; 
Bat  I,  as  if  my  task  were  all  unknown, 
Come  to   his  gates,  alas,  with    empty 

hands," 

A  few  minutes  ago,  we  were  en« 


deavouring  to  work  ourselves  upin- 
to  a  rage  with  Mr  Roscoe,  for  dar- 
iDg  to  write  during  Wordswortli's 
lire  and  ours  I  (oh  I  what  a  fall  was 
there,  my  countrymen  I)  about  our 
Lakes.  For  Windermere,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  our  wife ;  and  as  for 
Wordsworth,  why  he  has  been  for 
years — (we  were  the  first  to  apply 
to  himself  his  own  grand  line,  re- 
garding Dunmil,  who  sleeps  in  the 
Raise,)^ 

"  Sole  king  of  rocky  Cumberland." 

But  we  could  not  do  it,  and  dis- 
missed  him  with  a  poeUcal  reproof. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  poetry  is 
but  experience  spiritualized;  and  our 
friend — if  he  will  let  us  call  him  so — 
never  was  much  amoDg  our  moun* 
tains.  But  let  him  meditate  on  well- 
known  and  .dear-loved  places  and 
Uie  muse  fills  his  heart  with  tenderest 
emotions,  that  take  to  themselves  ex- 
pression that  must  tell  on  every  heart 
— for  every  heart  has  its  own  well- 
known  and  dear- loved  places  —  to 
which  it  transfers  whatever  of  beauty 
or  of  pathos  it  meets  with  in  strsdns 
sincere ;  and  thus  are  there  holy 
abiding  spots  for  all  our  being's  best 
aflfections,  in  which  they  live  for  ever 
apart  from  all  noise,  and  preserve  all 
their  pristine  fervour.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  exquisitely  mournful 
stanzas,  "  To  a  Deserted  Country 
Seat" 

«  Hsil  to  tby  silent  woods. 

Thy  solemn  climate,  and  thy  deep  repose, 

Where  the  west  wind  as  he  goes 

Moans  to  the  falling  floods. 

That  thro'  the  forest  glide. 

And  journey  with  a  melancholy  tide  ! 

"  Hail  to  thy  happy  ground, 

Where  all  is  steep*din  stillest  solitude; 

And  no  unhallowed  sound 

Wakes  nature  from  her  holy  mood ; 

Here  let  me  waste  away 

The  little  leisure  of  life's  busy  day ! 

«  Thy  lone  and  ancient  towers 

Shall  be  my  only  haunt  from  youth  to 

age; 
The  wild  grown  garden  bowers 
Shall  shelter  me  in  life's  long  pilgrimage; 
And  I  will  think  me  blest, 
For  ever  in  thy  peaceful  bounds  to  rest. 

<<  On  thee  tlie  sunbeam  falls 

In  silence  aU  the  solitary  year ; 

And  mouldering  are  thy  walls 

That  echoed  once  with  hospitable  cheer  | 
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Aiid«H  it  pot  tWAy  Tet  traitqttU  be  tlie  ivf 

Tbttt  stood  utNiBd  th«e  Ui  thy  pRMptnras     That  lights  the  wanderer  on  his  home- 
*»f •  ward  way. 


<"  But  I  nay  seek  thy  shades, 

And  wander  in  thy  Im^  forgotten  bowers, 

And  haunt  thy  svmiy  glades^ 

Where  the  oaild  sunnier  leads  the  rosy 

hours, 
And  ninglcd  iowers  perliime 
Hie  noontide  air,-.-a  wilderness  of  bloom. 

'*  For  nature  here  again 

With  silent  steps  repairs  her  woodland 

throne," 
Uanfps  the  hit  domain, 
And  cteims  the  lovely  desert  for  her  own. 
And  o*er  yon  threshold  throws 
With  lavish  hand  the  woodbine  and  the 

rose. 

**  Deep  silence  reigns  around, 

Save  when  the  blackbird  strains  hie  tune- 

fttl  throat, 
Then  the  old  woods  resound. 
And  the  sweet  thrush  begins  his  merry 

note; 
And  from  some  scathed  bough 
The   murmuring   ring-dove    pours  her 

plaintive  vow. 

"  Here  at  the  break  of  morn, 

Ko  hunter  wakes  the  halloo  of  the  chase. 

Nor  hounds  and  echoing  horn 

Fright  from  their  quiet  haunts  the  silvan 

race. 
Rest,  happy  foresters,  for  ye  shall  be 
In  these  green  walks  for  ever  safe  and 

free ! 

<-  Wave,  laurel,  wave  thy  boughs. 
And  soothe  with  friendly  shade  my  wea- 
ried head ; 
Come,  sleep,  and  o'er  ny  brows 
With  gentle  hand  thy  dewy  poppies  shed. 
Here  shall  be  well  forgot 
The  many  sorrows  ol  this  earthly  lor. 

«  Haunts  of  my  early  years, 

Amid  your  sighing  woods  O  give  n« 

rest; 
Unnotic*d  be  the  tears. 
Unknown  the  grief  that  fill  this  aeliing 

breast, 
While  sheltered  in  your  bowers. 
With  patient  heart  I  wait  the  auffering 

hours. 

**  How  soon  the  morn  of  life, 
The  beam,  tlie  beauty  of  our  days  is  o'er. 
Amid  a  world  of  strife 
The  heart's  young  joys  shall  bod,  shall 
bloom  no  more  1 


'<  Lo  I  where  the  lord  «f  light 

In  setting  splendour  pours  hie  crimson 

beams. 
And  at  the  approach  of  nigiit 
Bathes  his  bright  orb  anid  tlie  oeetn 

atreams. 
And  sinks  into  the  west, — 
80  atill,  so  peaceAil  be  my  hoor  of  rest.*' 
*  We  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment 
tbat  the  specimens  we  kave  iiovr 
given  have  justified  all  we  have  said 
of  this  writer's  taste,  sensibility,  and 
fancy ;  nor  do  we  beaitMe  to  eajr, 
thai  they  show  be  is  a  man  of  g«Dlua. 
Much  has  been  said  and  simg,  of  late 
years,  about  the  nature  of  genius ; 
and  about  its  distinction  from  talent. 
All  people  feel,  though  few  people 
perhaps  know,  what  It  is ;  and  we 
are,  we  confess,  among  the  self-satis- 
fied ignorant  with  respect  to  the 
mysterv*of  its  genesis,  growth,  and 
kind.  But  we  nave  gained  by  our 
criticism  some  credit  with  the  world 
for  understanding  something  of  its 
works,  and  a  work  of  ffenius  we  pro- 
nounce the  following  Monodt,  which 
to  our  ears  has  a  truly  Miltonic  flow 
of  music ;  and  now  that  we  have 
read  it  aloud  to  ourselves  for  the 
second  time  in  the  silence  of  our 
Sanctum,  we  exclaim,  as  we  replace 
the  volume  in  its  narrow  chasm  in 
the  compact  shelf,  '<  That  strain  I 
heard  was  of  a  higher  mood." 

**  Umbrageous  wood^  that  lift  yoorsfid 

arms. 
And  brave  the  rntbleas  tempests  of  the 

sky  I 
Storms  that  despoil  the  valley'a  fiiding 

eharms. 
And  chase  the  summer's  dying  aselodyi 
Ye  old  retreats  of  solitude, 
Where  nought  but  grief  might  eW  In^ 

trude. 
Era  the  dark  winter  epreads  his  lateat 

gloom, 
To  your  wild  reign  I  come, 
To  pour  the  sad  and  unavailiBif  tear 
0*er  Henry*s  early  bier. 
With  deep  entranced  spirit,  dark,  yet  holy. 
And  haunt  your  silent  shadea  la  strictest 

melancholy. 
Oh!    where,  sooth  shepherd^  are  those 

joyous  strains 
That  charm 'd  so  oft  our  plains  ? 
While  every  silvan  dell,  and  eoulptured 

cave. 
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With  iroodl  o*tfli«6g,  or  withM  by  owMt 

WBTe» 

Raof  to  Ibe  oefao  of  tby  lammor  rted, 

For  Pan  to  tbee  decre»l 

An  oat  to  win  tbe  oar  of  moriii 

Sweeter  tban  harp  or  born  ; 

Old  Meney  listening  bush*d  ibo  bollow 

rotr 
Of  hb  bigb  wftTei^  va^  bmdo  ibcm  oo  the 

•bore 
Fall  with  a  ibAlloir^ido, 
And  mA  and  slowly  glide ; 
The  ladies  of  tbe  flood, 
Emcrgiog  from  tbcireoral  haunt. 
Upon  the  goldoa  briny  waters  stood. 
Id  mate  astoolsh'd  mood, 
To  bear  thy  Torsea  blither  tban  theehani 
Of  Uoe-eyed  syrene  in  tbdr  amy  cMirts, 
Wheie  aged  Neroas  oA  rceorte 
To  chide  the  ocean  maids  that  keep 
The  foantain  waters  of  the  deep ; 
Aad  oft  with  mermaid  voioe  wonM  tare 

thee  to  their  oells. 
Waking  the  hidden  Toloe  that  dwells 
lo  pearly  chambers  of  their  wreathed 


**  Oft  at  the  f  hut  of  even, 

When  through  the  path  of  beareo 
Ucipcr  went  f«rtb  In  starry  mantle  bright. 
And  lilenoe  slumber'd   in  the  arras  of 

aight. 
Thy  melody  would  call 
Echo  from  her  Tanlted  hall ! 
Kveo  the  gray  hermit  in  his  amiee  weeds, 
With  hoary  staif  and  beads, 
Brnsbiag  the  forest  dews  with  eandal'd 

feet, 
Thy  pmtoral  hymn  would  greet) 
And  bend  hie  ear  to  mortal  strains  so 

sweet. 
Alas !   might   nought  avail   thy  gentle 

rhyme, 
To  soothe  the  rigour  of  our  ruder  clime  ; 
Cold  blew  the  frost  winds  on  thy  tender 

flocks,  ,    ^ 

That  on  the  tempest-beaten  rocj^s. 
Or  in  the  wintry  Tale  below, 
Peri»h'd  in  drifts  of  frozen  snow, 
While  thro'  thy  sorrowing  heart  disease 

had  spread 
Tbe  parting  throb,  and  hollow  sigh  of 

death,    ' 
And  thou,  lone  shepherd,  hoag  thy  sick- 
ly bead,  , 
And  all  untimely   pour*d   thy  tuneful 
breath. 

"  Ah  me !   that  thou  hadst  sought  the 

sunny  groves 
Of  fair  Ausonia,  and  the  pasture  land 
Of  Toscany,  where  every  shepherd  roves. 
And  sings  propitious  loves  ; 
Or  tbe  green  marge  of  Arno*8  flowery 

itraod, 


Or  moantaln  Oaves  of  Sieily» 
Where,  on  some  oliv^ebroadcd  eteepi 
Thy  blue  eyee  fiong  aoreet  the  deep» 
Thou  hadst  awoke  the  Dorio  melody, 
Or  iisten*d  to  the  eyren't  song. 
That  chant  their  crisped  waves  among. 
Or  breathed  the  fragrant  wind  that  blowe 
Amid  the  laurel's  rustling  boughs, 
Then  hadst  thou  never  died  ansuag, 
And  many  a  votive  wreath  had  o^er  thine 
urn  been  hung* 

**  O  vain  prwamptlva  tbaiight%  tby 
rigorous  doom 
Is  dealt  by  fata,  and  I  am  eoma 
On  travell'd  feet,  to  strew  thy  bearee 
With  wild  untutor'd  verse. 
For  I  had  wander'd  to  the  willowy  shore 
or  hoary  Camus,  fraught  with  aneient 

lore; 
Where  with  due  feet  I  wotit  tO  tread 
His  antique  walks,  and  orchard  bowMVy 
Girt  with  snnny  walla  aad  towers, 
Conversing  with  the  dead, 
.  Oft  till  the  accustom'd  vesper  bell 
ToU'd  the  swift  flight  of  meditative  boars, 
And  warn'd  my  slow  flnt  to  tbe  etndiona 

cell; 
And  oft  I  Joined  tbe  ardent  erowd. 
That  at  the  shrine  of  science  bow'd, 
But  oftener  wander'd  to  explore 
Those  woods  and  deep  banks,  where  of 

yore 
The  dark  orb'd  pricet  of  poesy 
First  smote  his  holy  minstrelsy, 
Yet  had  I  ripen'd  hopes  with  thee  to 

dwell. 
Sooth  shepherd,  in  thy  ever-shaded  cell. 
With  thee  as  ent  upon  the  eastern  lawn. 
To  wake  tbe  blue  lids  of  tbe  dondy  davm, 
On  some  green  hill  where  tbe  deep  foun- 
tain runs. 
To  watch  the  crimson  light  of  setting 

suns : 
With  thee  as  erst  to  tread 
Tbe  forest's  leaf-strown  bed. 
And  trace  the  violet,  tempest-born  and 

pale. 
Scenting  with  its  thin  breath  the  wintry 

gale; 
With  tbee  to  visit  in  the  haunted  dell 
Storied  tower,  or  fabled  well ; 
With  thee,  on  the  far  mountain's  solitude. 
To  court  the  golden  cinctured  sister  brood, 
Jove's  high  honour'd  progeny. 
Daughters  of  Mnemosyne, 
And  breathe  with  trembling  lips  my  verses 

rude. 
And  am  I  only  come. 
To  shroud  thee,  shepherd,  in  thy  timeless 

tomb, 
To  sec  thy  bier   with   cypress  garlands 

drest, 
And  the  cold  turf  laid  on  thy  hallow'd 
breast  ? 
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Whilst  the  rude  tempests  o'er  me  rave, 
I  tear  amid  the  forest's  sbeUer*d  walk, 
The  last  late  flowers  of  summer  from 

their  stalk, 
With  sorrowing  hand  to  scatter  on  thy 

graTe. 
O  winds  that  rage  along  the  autumnal 

The  south  may  woo  you  to  her  rustling 

bower ; 
O  woods  that  strew  your  leaves  to  fa4e 

and  die. 
Your  houghs  may  flourish  in  the  vernal 

hour ; 
O  tender  families  of  herb  and  flower, 
That  sink  and  slumber  in  the  cradled 

earthy 
Yoa  may  again  burst    forth  in  purple 

birth; 
O  thou  lone  bird,  that  mourn*st  the  dy- 
ing year. 
Shivering  and  cold  amid  the  stormy  night. 
For  thee  revolving  planets  may  appear, 
And  summer  stars  may  shed  their  rising 

light; 
O  weeping  season,  dark  and  wintry  now, 
The  Spring  may  bind  her  roses  on  thy 

brow. 
But  who  shall  wake  the  eyes  that  sleep  in 

death. 
Or  bid  the  pale  Up  bloom  with  purple 

breath? 
O  shepherd,  dost  thou  slumber  in  the  vale, 
Freshen*d  by  the  immortal  gale? 
Or  midst  unnumber*d  worlds,  that  roll 
And  glitter  underneath  thy  feet, 
Seest  thou  the  dark  earth's  dim  disoover*d 

pole, 
And  many  an  orb  her  sister  planets  meet 
Beneath  the  curtain*d  canopy  of  night ; 
And  the  fair  seasons  take  their  flight 
To  the  azure  realms  of  day ; 
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And  the  blithe  hours  foot  their  silent  way, 

Down  to  the  low  earth's  bourne. 

To  trace  their  fateful  round,  and  up  to 

heaven  return. 
Or  wondering  at  thy  heavenly  birth, 
Broodestthou  o*er  the  distant  dream  of 

earth. 
And  wanderest  on  the  solitary  shore. 
Fast  by  the  eternal  ocean's  roar. 
Whose  golden  tide  interminably  rolls 
Upon  the  shadowy  land  of  souls. 
Asking  his  falling  waves  to  waft  to  thee 
Tidings  of  morUlity ! 
Shepherd,  I  bid  thee  now  a  long  farewell. 
Yet  while  these  eyes  behold  the  orb  of 

day, 
At  noon  and  eve  on  thee  my  thoughts 

shaU  dwell, 
Till  Death  enshroud  me  in  his  robe  of 

clay. 


'<  Whether  he  call  me  to  the  fated  tomb. 

Like  thee  in  youth's  prime  bloom, 

With  locks  of  Auburn,  or  with  tresses 
hoar, 

Thee  will  I  mourn,  sweet  shepherd,  thee 
deplore. 

— Sorrowing,  he  sung,  and  then  declined 
his  head ; 

And  now  the  queen  of  heaven  bad  west- 
ward led 

Her  starry  ocean,  and  the  streams  of 
night ; 

And  now  had  risen  the  still  morn's  liquid 
light. 

The  sunbeams  playing  on  his  dewy  locks. 

The  shepherd  woke  at  the  grey  dawn  of 
day, 

Drove  through  the  hoary  mist  his  breath- 
ing flocks. 

And  o'er  the  uplands  took  his  solitary 
way." 
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Part  IL 


All  the  great  questions  of  politics 
retuni  periodicalij  in  England.   For 
the  wants,  wishes,  and  pasBtons  of 
sil  generations  are  the  same,  and  the 
liberty  of  England  gives  them  all  a 
tongue.     The  Established  Church, 
the  duration  of  Parliament,  the  ad- 
mission of  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
LfgtAlature,  the  purification  of  the 
elect! Fe  franchise,  have  all  revolved 
through  the  circle  of  debate  in  sue- 
^-etsive  times,  since  the  days  when 
Eogland  first  had  a  constitution,  the 
days  of  Elizabeth.    They,  or  topics 
similar  to  them,  will  revolve  while 
Eogland   possesses  a  constitution. 
But  this  arises  less  from  the  neces- 
ffity  of  things  than  from  the  nature 
of  debate.    An  English  Legislature 
ku  never  existed,  and  never  will 
exist  without  a  conflict  of  parties. 
The  new  titles  of  faction  are  but  a 
shiftiog  of  the  oldest  appellatives  of 
party.    There  will  always  be  found 
k  a  free  legislature  a  body  of  men 
to  whom  freedom  is  a  cloak  for  am- 
bition ;  power  is  all  in  all ;  a  ruined 
couatry  over  which  they  can  rule, 
is  better  than  the  noblest  national 
prosperity  of  which  they  have  not 
the  rule,  that  they  may  have  the 
plunder.  The  political  phyaio^omy 
sf  those  men  is  known.     Chiefly 
poor,  and  chiefly  profligate  in  their 
aersonal  lives,  they  have  nothing  to 
Kwe  in  property,  and  nothing  to  hurt 
k  conscience.    They  are  thus  sent 
ioto  the  field  prepared  to  accom- 
plish the  most  violent  change,  by 
the  most  desperate  means.  This  fac- 
tion is  small,  cautious,  and  obscure, 
but  it  forms  the  nudeus  of  the  revo- 
lutionary mind  of  the  nation.   It  has 
a  wonderful  power  of  expansibility. 
It  can  sink  altogether  from  sight,  but 
when  the  hour  for  its  evil  is  come, 
it  is  the  doud,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  that  distends  over  the 
whole  political  horizon,  and  pours 
down  in  a  hurricane.    This  was  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Neitiier  wrongs  inflicted,  nor  rights 
denied,  unfurled  the  banners  of  re- 
volt beyond  tiie  Atlantic  It  was  the 
fsry  of  a  faction  for  power,  inflaming 
the  passion  of  a  populace  for  change. 


This  was  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Neither  domestic  tyran- 
ny nor  foreign  insult  sacrificed  the 
king  on  the  bloody  altar  raised  to 
democracy.  It  was  the  fury  of  a 
faction  for  power,  inflaming  the  pas- 
sion of  a  populace  for  change.  But 
in  Eogland,  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion, grave,  firm  and  decorous,  com- 
pelled this  spirit  to  assume  another 
shape.  It  never  dared,  as  in  Ameri- 
ca, to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  start 
from  the  supplicant  into  the  revolter. 
It  never  possessed  either'  the  force 
or  the  effrontery,  as  in  France,  to 
exhibit  its  naked  impurity  before  tiie 
people,  and  with  the  torch  of  a  pro- 
fane philosophy  in  one  hand,  and  the 
cup  of  massacre  in  the  other,  lead  off 
the  new  dance  of  death,  secure  of 
seeing  every  class  and  condition  of 
man  whirling  after  it  in  its  grim 
festivity.  Here,  always  vulgar,  fee- 
ble, and  obscure;  nurtured  among 
the  lower  haunts  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  has  always  found  it  politic 
to  lurk  under  the  various  disguises 
of  imposture,  difiident  of  its  means* 
It  has  appealed  to  the  young,  by 
their  natural  distaste  for  the  wisdom 
of  old  institutions,  to  the  generous 
by  their  scorn  of  political  corruption, 
and  to  the  patriotic  by  their  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  tiie  country.  Thus, 
nearly  every  public  man  of  decided 
ability  commences  his  career  by  the 
adoption  of  a  cause  which  his  whole 
after  life  is  employed  in  resisting. 
Thus  we  find  men  of  the  most 
powerful  understanding,  and  the 
most  patriotic  views,  the  Chathams, 
Burkes,  and  Pitts,  forced  perpetually 
to  contend  against  the  imputation  of 
having  deserted  principles,  which 
they  never  held,  of  being  traitors 
when  they  had  only  been  betrayed, 
and  of  adopting  for  the  bribes  of 
ofiice,  the  resistance  to  objects  into 
which  they  could  have  been  even 
ensnared  only  by  the  subtlest  artifi« 
ces  of  faction. 

But  in  this  decided  and  contemp- 
tuous judgment,  we  distinctly  dis- 
claim all  idea  of  involving  the  body 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Op- 
position. The  changes  of  the  public 
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councils  from  year  to  year  may 
throw  into  its  ranks  men  incapable  of 
political    deviation.    Some    of  the 

greatest  names  of  our  history  have 
een  numbered  among  the  opposers 
of  the  Cabinet  for  the  time  being ; 
and  it  has  been  said,  with  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, that  the  country  might  as  well 
exist  without  a  Cabinet,  as  without 
an  Opposition. 

Pitt  had  till  now  .distinguished 
himself  only  as  a  subordinate-  He 
had  been  content  to  follow  the  to« 
pics  thrown  out  by  the  leaders  of 
the  House.  But  he  had  felt  his 
powers,  and  he  was  now  to  lead. 
The  first  public  question  in  which 
he  thus  advanced  alone  was  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  There  is  strong 
temptation  in  the  topic;  it  has  al- 
ways abounded  in  strong  points 
of  declamation,  and  it  has  always 
enlisted  the  popular  feelings  on  the 
aide  of  the  orator.  Of  all  the  ques- 
tions that  have  ever  come  before  a 
senate,  it  is  capable  of  the  broadest 
colouring  and  the  simplest  tamper- 
ings  with  fact  But  these  were  not 
the  merits  which  won  Pitt  to  its  ad- 
Tocacy.  Thealleged  venality  of  Par- 
liament during  the  lone  dictatorship 
of  Walpole,  its  submission  under  the 
leaden  sceptre  of  the  Pelhams,  and 
its  apathy  under  the  shiftings   of 

E>wer  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  Hol- 
nds,  Grafton,  and  even  Chatham 
himself,  had  roused  popular  con- 
tempt, and  roused  even  more,  the 
alarm  of  honest  men  and  true  pa- 
triots for  the  final  fall  of  the  legisla- 
ture. From  the  accession  of  the  first 
George  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Americjin  war,  in  1775,  Parliament 
had  nearly  abandoned  all  its  influ- 
ence in  the  government  of  the  state. 
It  was  turbulent  from  time  to  time, 
but  all  its  activity  was  impressed 
from  without.  The  nation  had  be- 
gan to  look  upon  it  as  a  Bed  of  Jus- 
tice, a  French  Parliament,  where. the 
King  alone  was  awake.  But  these 
were  the  feelings  of  quiet  times,  and 
the  evil  ^as  endured.  When  the 
American  war  came  to  counsel  the 
nation  to  look  into  its  resources, 
whether  of  liberty  or  power,  the  sin- 
volar  adherence  of  Parliament  to 
Lord  North  generated  a  new  order 
of  suspicion,  embittered  by  a  new 
order  of  resentment.  Exaggerated 
accounts  of  public  disaster,  acting 


upon  feelings  unused  to  disaster  of 
any  kind,  turned  all  eyes  upon  the 
conduct  of  that  Legislature,  fronts 
which  they  were  constitutionalijr 
taught  to  expect  defence.  They 
looked  in  vain.  The  aspect  of  the 
war  was  darkening  day  by  day,  the 
arms  of  England  were  tarnishiog  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe^  alllea 
were  turning  into  neutrals,  neutrala 
into  open  enemies.  The  star  of  Uie 
empire  was  palpably  going  down  ; 
but  the  Minister  and  t^s  Parliament 
were  still  as  firm  allies  as  ever.  The 
cry  of  indignant  alarm  rang  from 
comer  to  corner  of  the  land,  but 
within  the  walls  of  the  Legislature 
all  was  confidence.  Resionstnuice 
was  the  language  of  erery  portion  of 
the  people;  but  the  Minister  answer- 
ed it  by  a  majority*  To  drive  Lord 
North  from  power  now  became  the 
universal  object;  but  before  they 
could  seize  the  criminal  they  must 
storm  the  stronghold.  The  spathy 
of  Parliament  was  attributed  to  ila 
corruption,  its  corruption  to  the  form 
of  choosing  its  members ;  and  men 
of  the  highest  sincerity  pledged  theas* 
selves  to  a  measure,  whose  avowed 
purpose  was  purifying  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  once  to  rescue  it  from  na- 
tional odium,  to  restore  it  to  consti- 
tutional energy,  and  to  make  it  an 
instrument  of  national  nj^hts,  instead 
of  being  a  rampart  of^  ministerial 
ambition. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  palliate  the 
fptilings  even  of  Pitt,  though  his  fame 
is  the  fame  of  his  country,  y  ke  in« 
ferior  men,  he  was  open  to  theerren 
of  political  inexperience,  and  liad  te 
learn  from  time  the  lessons  that  time 
alone  can  teach*  In  this  zeal  for 
Piirliamentary  Reform  of  a  senator 
ef  twenty-three,  much  must  l»e  al- 
lowed alike  to  the  ardour  of  yonth, 
the  temptaticms  of  party,  and  the 
rashness  of  immature  knowledge. 
But  those  are  not  the  charges  brought 
against  his  memory.  He  is  accused^ 
in  the  bitterest  tones  of  party,  wkh 
abandoning  his  views.  Let  that  be 
his  panegyric,— let  it  be  told  to  hia 
honour  that,  when  he  saw  the  Beoea> 
sity  for  the  change  at  an  .end,  he 

Sve  up  the  change;  that  when  Par- 
ment  had,  by  the  force  of  circnm* 
stances,  resumed  its  full  activity,  he 
did  not  olistiaately  persevere  in  the 
regimen  which  was  fit  only  to  reuae 
it  from  a  state  of  torpor;  kilact^tlMit 
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ID  the  midal  of  the  French  Re^olu- 
tioD  he  did  not  revolutionize  Eng- 
ittid.  Ten  yenre  had  made  the  whole 
distioctiML  Before  Uiat  period,  brief 
ts  !t  was,  popular  opinion  made  but 
a  illght  impreaaion  upon  tlie  Legia- 
latore ;  after  that  period  popular  opi- 
■km  threatened  to  become  the  tyrant 
of  the  Legislature.  The  influence 
which  was  nearly  dormant  in  the 
time  of  Lord  North,  menaced  the 
coascitution  with  overthrow  in  the 
time  of  the  Pitt  Ministry.  The  fall 
of  monarchy  in  France  had  removed 
the  barrier  Iwtween  the  populace 
and  power ;  the  republican  spirit  of 
FrsDce  propagated  republicanism  in 
every  kingoom  of  Europe.  Was  this 
a  time  to  add  to  the  popular  predo- 
mmaneeinEnghuid?  Theoldbng- 
bear  had  been  the  preservative ;  it 
wasquietiylaidinits  grave.  The  new 
destroyer  waa  democracy;  was  it 
foUy  to  meet  the  evil  with  new  wea- 
pons; to  reject  the  insidious  com- 
promise betftreen  personal  popularity 
sod  national  downfall ;  to  curb  the 
license  of  the  multitude  as  steadily 
as  of  old,  the  donunation  of  the  mi- 
aisterF  Thia  was  the  head  and  fr<mt 
ef  Pitt's  offending,  and  for  this,  undy- 
ing honour  be  to  his  grave.  Hating 
esmiption,  he  not  less  hated  tu- 
mult; kindling  the  vigour  of  the 
Legislature,  he  would  restrain  ita 
violence ;  the  champion  of  true  li- 
berty, be  taught  Englishmen  to  scorn 
the  laboura  of  revolution. 

In  1782  the  Rockingham  Cabinet 
WM  fonmed.  The  premiership  had 
been  first  offered  by  the  King  to 
Lord  Shelbume ;  but  that  nobleman 
dedkdng  it,  and  stating  that,/ar  the 
^resoiC,  She  Marquis  ofRockingham 
alone  could  fill  the  situation,  his  Ma- 
jesty assented.  Shelbume  and  Fox 
were  named  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Lord  John  Cavendish  was  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Camden 
President  of  &e  Council,  Conway 
Co«n»nder-in- Chief,  Keppel  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ana  Dunning 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter. Tfaorlow  was  continued  Chan- 
cellor. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1782,  Pitt 
branght  fisrward  his  motion  for  Par- 
Hamenttty  Reform,  having  been  ap- 
pelated for  this  puipose  by  the  ge- 
irof  the  rriendsof  reform 
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id  House.  His  speech  i e- 
tha  alleged  grievmcea  ni 


the  representation.  He  declared  that 
his  object  was  simply  to  bring  bade 
Parliament  to  its  original  system, 
and,  by  offering  a  reform  at  once  mo- 
derate and  Bubataatial,  relieve  the 
State  from  those  decays  which  threa- 
tened to  destroy  ''the  most  beautiful 
fabric  of  government  in  the  world." 
He  pressed  heavily  on  the  palpable 
difference  between  the  public  opi- 
nion and  the  votes  of  Parliament  du- 
ring the  American  war,  and  argued 
that  Uiis  hazardous  anomaly  was  to 
be  rectified  only  by  restoring  purity 
of  election.  He  enumerated borougl» 
which  had  lost  all  connexion  with 
tiie  principle  of  constituency,  places 
without  trade,  population,  interest  in 
the  country,  or  any  stake  to  entitie 
tiiem  to  the  distinction  of  sending  re- 
presentatives to  Parliament.  At  the 
same  time  he  admitted,  that  *'  the 
corruption  of  which  he  complained 
was  the  natural  effect  of  tiie  wide 
limits  of  our  empire,  and  of  the  broad 
and  great  scale  upon  which  its  ope« 
rations  were  conducted;  it  had  grown 
with  our  growtii,  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength,  but  it  had  not  de- 
cayed with  our  decay.  It  had  sup- 
ported a  late  Administration  against 
all  the  consequences  of  a  mischie- 
vous system  and  a  dismembered  em- 
pire." He  concluded  by  moving 
for  a  committee  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  representation.  The  mo- 
tion was  lost  by  161  to  141. 

The  sweeping  measure  which  has 
so  lately  passed  in  Parliament  ren- 
ders this  topic  new  once  more.  We 
have  not  come  to  its  actual  working 
yet,  for  no  instantaneous  change  can 
be  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  En^-* 
land.  We  must  speak  of  it  still  in 
theory :  the  future  generation  alone 
may  feel  the  weight  of  its  penitential 
practice.  Examining  it  in  the  dis« 
passionate  light  of  a  problem  in  po- 
litical philosophy,  and  casting  aside 
tiie  prejudices  alike  of  its  advocates 
and  Its  opponents,  we  can  alone  come 
to  the  true  conclusion.  The  only 
legitimate  objects  of  a  change  in  the 
representation  can  be,  to  render  the 
elector  less  corrupt,  and  the  repre- 
sentative more  efficient.  Thus  the 
question  divides  itself  into  two — tiie 
corruption  outside  the  doors  of  Par« 
liament,  and  the  hiactivity  within. 
Has  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  met  th^ 
first  evil  ?  All  men  of  honesty  and 
honour  will  acknowledge  instantiy^ 
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that  the  corruption  of  the  elector  is 
at  once  a  personal  crime  and  a  pub- 
lic injury ;  for  it  implies  in  the  elec- 
tor a  breach  of  conscience,  and  in 
the  representative  a  readiness  to  take 
the  bribe  which  he  gives.  He  who 
buys  will  naturally  sell.  The  dealer 
in  corruption  advertises  himself. 
But  has  the  Reform  Bill  increased 
or  diminished  the  facility  of  electo- 
ral corruption?  It  has  increased 
that  facility  on  an  enormous  scale. 
By  the  ten-pound  qualification,  it  has 
expressly  lowered  the  whole  elec- 
tive franchise,  and  lowered  it  to  a 
class  peculiarly  corrupt  and  agitO" 
ftn^— the  little  shopkeepers.  It  is  a 
principle  of  common  sense,  that  the 
higher  the  qualification,  the  less 
liable  to  corruption.  If  the  voters 
of  a  county  were  cohfined  to  a  thou- 
sand gentlemen  of  a  thousand  a-year 
each,  they  would  be  less  accessible 
by  corruption  than  a  thousand  of  a 
hundred  a-year  each,  from  the  ob- 
vious circumstances,  that  they  would 
be  more  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
eye  of  their  neighbours,  have  more 
character  to  lose,  possess  higher  ha- 
bits, and,  even  if  they  were  inclined 
to  sell  themselves,  would  be  less 
within  the  power  of  purchase,  from 
the  higher  amount  of  their  price.  If 
the  franchise  were  lowered  from  a 
hundred  to  ten  pounds,  it  would  fall 
constantly  into  a  lower  class,  more 
easily  purchaseabie,  from  their  be- 
ing less  marked  by  society  in  their 
proceedings,  and  from  the  smaller 
sum  necessary  for  tlieir  purchase, 
4fae  increase  of  their  numbers  not 
'beinff  in  any  degree  a  setroff  against 
>the  decrease  of  the  bribe.  If  the 
franchise  were,  again,  lowered  to 
five  shillings  or  five  farthings,  it 
would  at  each  descent  sink  into  a 
still  inferior  class,  more  capable  of 
corruption,  and  at  a  still  cheaper 
rate.  Of  course,  in  these  remarks, 
it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  a  poor 
man  may  not  have  as  proud  a  spirit 
and  as  pure  a  conscience  as  a  rich 
one.  We  speak  not  of  the  individual 
•exceotion:  we  take  society  on  its 
broaa  scale,  and  there  we  are  fully 
entitled  to  pronounce,  that  poverty 
and  obscurity  are  strong  temptations 
to  the  readier  ways  of  gain. 

And  this  principle  runs  through 
every  portion  of  the  State.  Why  are 
members  of  Parliament  required  to 
produce  a  qualification,  three  hun- 


dred a-year  in  land  for  the  borough 
member,  and  six  hundred  for  the 
county  member  ?  Certainly  not  for 
the  absurd  object,  in  a  country  es- 
sentially commercial,  of  excluding 
all  but  the  agricultural  interest; — 
certainly  not  of  restricting  the  care 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  country  gentlemen ; — ^but  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  House  exempt 
from  the  actual  wants  which  make 
corruption  easy  and  acceptable. 
Property  in  land  was  justly  deemed 
the  best  standard  for  this  purpose, 
as  being  the  most  secure.  The  sum 
now  appears  small ;  but  three  hun- 
dred a-year,  even  a  hundred  years 
ago,  was  equal  to  twice  the  sum  no  w, 
and  was  a  considerable  fortune.  The 
opulence  of  commerce  floats  and 
fluctuates,  the  landed  property  was 
permanent,  and  formed  asolid ground 
of  character.  The  clear  intention  of 
the  law  was,  that  men  entirely  and 
permanently  above  personal  neces- 
sity should  alone-  constitute  the  Le- 
gislature. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  every  man 
has  a  right  by  nature  to  a  vote.  No 
more  than  he  has  a  right  by  nature 
to  the  British  Constitution,  or  the 
empire  of  China.  A  province  in  the 
moon  would  be  as  much  the  natu- 
ral result  of  being  born  with  two 
arms  and  two  legs.  All  political 
rights  are  convenlionaL  Man,  by  na- 
ture, has  a  right  to  nothing  but  what 
he  can  earn  by  his  labour.  Society- 
is  even  so  far  from  givine  an  en- 
largement of  his  natural  right  in  this 
most  essential  instance,  that  it  re- 
stricts the  right.  The  satage  in  the 
wilderness  has  a  right  to  all  that  he 
can  hunt,  fish,  or  till.  The  man  of 
society  is  narrowed  In  all  those  rude 
privileges,  his  labour  is  put  under 
guidance,  his  products  are  limited, 
his  enjoyments  are  ruled,  according 
to  the  general  uses  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  whole  revolutionary 
theory  on  this  head  is  one  success- 
ive blunder.  In  fact,  when  man  has 
once  coalesced  with  his  fellow-men, 
all  natural  rights  are  rapidly  extin- 
guished. They  are  exchanged  for 
one  of  more  import  than  them  all, 
but  wholly  growing  out  of  his  new 
association,  the  right  of  being  pro^ 
tected.  But  this  protection  argues  no 
right  to  civil  oflSce.  On  the  contrary, 
society  in  all  instances  where  wis- 
dom has  made  the  laws,  enforces  the 
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demand  of  a  qualificaUon.  The  law- 
giver knovTB  that  man  is  not,  by  na- 
ture»  fit  for  power.  He  demands, 
therefore,  that  he  shall  exhibit  his 
acquired  fitness,  before  power  can 
be  intruated  to  his  hands.  Prior  to 
Lord  John  Russell's  bill,  that  fitness 
was  required  in  this  country  in  va* 
riouB  shapes,  arising  from  various 
circumstances  of  life  and  history ;  in 
some  instances,  descent  from  a  line 
of  freemen,  in  others  an  apprentice- 
f>hip  of  a  certain  number  of  years, 
iooplying  regular  habits  and  appro* 
red  character;  in  others,  purchase, 
which  implies  property,  the  chief 
stake  required,  and  wisely  requi- 
red, for  the  security  against  the  be« 
trayal  of  trust,  a  negligence  to  public 
interest,  or  an  abuse  of  power.  All 
these  are  now  merged  in  one,  the 
ten-pound  qualification;  too  low  to 
constitute  property,  too  high  to 
let  in  wliat  its  authors  call  natu- 
ral right;  and  after  thus  sinning 
against  both  principles,  abolishing 
the  whole  system  of  securities  de- 
rived from  location,  birth,  industry, 
and  character. 

The  new  theory  of  Parliament  is 
equally  a  blunder.  It  pronounces 
the  two  Houses  *'  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  the  supreme  delibera- 
tive assembly,  &c.;  and  its  purpose 
19  especially  to  miUce  the  House  of 
Cooiniona  the  source  of  all  govern- 
mvnt,  the  very  head  of  active  autho- 
rity in  the  state.*'  This  is,  in  every 
poinr,  a  gross  constitutional  error. 
The  King  and  his  Ministers  are  the 
"  ^reat  council  of  the  nation.*'  The 
Parliament  is  simply  the  guardian  of 
the  constitution.  The  King  and  his 
Ministers,  having  in  their  hands  all 
the  questions  of  policy,  the  making 
of  war  and  peace,  the  greatest  of  all, 
with  every  other  function  of  pub- 
lic rule,  are  the  only  government. 
Whatever  body  in  the  state  pos- 
sesses the  initiative  in  public  ques- 
tions, is  essentially  the  government. 
The  business  of  the  House  is  not  to 
govern,  but  to  guard.  Our  ancestors 
had  too  much  the  advantage  of  their 
posterity,  to  conceive  Uie  monstrous 
proposition,  that  the  promptitude, 
secrecy,  or  deliberation  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  an  empire,  could  be 
fomid  in  an  open  assembly  of  three 
haadred,  or  oi  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
sight,  more  than  in  an  assembly  of 
IS  many  millions.  Its  office  is,  there- 


fore, not  to  originate  measures  of 
exigent  counsel,  but  to  check  their 
invasions  of  national  liberty ;  not  to 
tyrannize,  by  absorbing  the  whole 
power  of  the  state,  but  to  stand  bc" 
tween  the  nation  and  tyranni/^  let  it 
come  from  what  quarter  it  will,  and 
with  equal  vigilance,  wheUier  from 
the  Cabinet  or  the  multitude.  And  for 
this  purpose  it  possesses  one  branch 
of  power,  and  but  one,  the  command 
of  the  national  purse.  Without 
money  nothing  can  be  done;  and  the 
minister  who  fails  to  justify  his  mea- 
6urj9  to  the  House,  is  thus  instantiy 
stopped  in  his  career.  It  is  true  that, 

Sractically,  to  prevent  subsequent 
isputes,  the  opinion  of  the  House  is 
asked  in  a  variety  of  public  afi'airs 
before  their  execution.  But  Uiis  is 
merely  matter  of*  ministerial  conve- 
nience. The  Cabinet  are  not  en- 
joined to  make  these  communica- 
tions, to  ask  this  advice,  to  awake 
these  debates.  They  may  act,  in  th& 
infinite  majority  of  public  transac- 
tions, wholly  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. The  judgment  of  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  anticipate,  it  must  fol- 
low ;  it  cannot  prohibit,  it  can  only 
punish.  The  King  in  council  is  the 
primary  agent,  the  Parliament  is  only 
a  check  on  the  minister  if  he  comes 
to  them  for  supplies ;  or,  if  he  should 
not,  a  tribunal  to  impeach  him  forbid 
negligence,  incapacity,  or  treason. 

The  true  office  of  Parliament  be« 
ing  thus  defined,  the  only  question 
at  all  times  can  be,  on  which  side  the 
danger  of  the  constitution  is  most 
imminent  Two  centuries  ago,  it  was 
menaced  most  from  the  throne,  and 
Charles,  reigning  for  eleven  years 
without  a  parliament,  was,  though  a 
mild,  and  even  a  reluctant  despot,  a 
despot  in  the  full  sense  of  the  con- 
stitution. Yet  we  see  with  what 
terrible  energy  the  power  of  the  po- 
pulace distended  itself,  even  in  those 
times  of  hereditary  veneration  for 
the  tiirone.  Under  Charles  the  con- 
stitution slept  Under  the  Pailia- 
ment  it  was  brought  from  its  slum- 
bers only  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  Un- 
der Cromwell  it  was  completely  lost 
to  sight,  buried,  to  all  human  view, 
in  a  returnless  grave. 

Time  obliterated  the  lesson,  and 
popular  fears  and  popular  oratory, 
for  die  hundred  years  that  followed, 
could  see  no  enemy  but  the  preroga- 
tive.   They  were  in  perpetual  terror 
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of  being  crashed  by  the  little  pin- 
nacle o?  power  above  their  heads, 
while  the  J  walked  fearlessly  on 
ground,  every  foot  of  which  was 
charged  with  the  materials  of  explo- 
sion. The  French  republic  at  length 
showed  the  power  of  the  populace, 
and  the  fears  of  all  who  were  honest 
in  th^zeal  for  the  constitution,  fix- 
ed themselves  in  that  gigantic  shape, 
which  starting  up  from  beneath  their 
feet,  grew  hourly,  until  its  height 
overtopped  all  the  ancient  forms  of 
authority,  and  menaced  universal 
change.  The  war  saved  us.  The 
*  wisdom  of  Pitt  in  that  war  raised  a 
barrier,  wliich  tiie  proud  foot  of  Ja- 
cobinism dared  not  overleap.  The 
clamours  of  conspiracy  were  extin- 
guished in  the  magnaaimoua  voice 
of  the  nation,  called  to  buckle  on  ita 
armour,  and  contend  for  the  final 
stake  of  human  kind.  In  that  hour 
of  general  European  difficulty,  Eng- 
land, the  true  Achilles  of  a  more 
authentic  history,  and  a  nobler  time, 
forgetting  all  her  injuries,  all  the 
discontents  and  slights  of  false 
friends  and  jealous  rivals,  saw  no- 
thing but  the  common  cause,  grasped 
the  spear  and  shield,  given  by  a  high- 
er than  human  hand,  and  springing 
on  the  last  rampart  of  Europe,  by 
her  single  shout  restored  the  vic- 
Ibry. 

The  point  on  which  the  wisdom 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  turns,  is 
whether  England  is  now  in  more 
peril  from  royal  or  from  popular 
domination.  A  mob  may  be  as  much 
a  tjrrant  as  the  most  unbridled  des- 
pot of  Tartary.  Whether  was  the 
English  king  or  the  English  popu- 
lace advancing  more  rapidly  to  ille- 
gal power  ?  What  man  in  his  senses 
can  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  rapid 
increase  of  popular  influence  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  has  totally 
thrown  the  prerogative  into  the 
shade;  that  the  true  enemy  which 
national  freedom  had  to  dread  was 
the  sovereignty  of  the  populace ;  and 
that  the  Reform  Bill,  by  giving  that 
populace  an  extraordinary  addition 
16  its  influence  over  the  Parliament, 
\ai  actually  to  that  full  extent  ha- 
zarded the  safety  of  the  Constitution  ? 
If  we  are  to  choose  between  tyran- 
nies, let  us  have  the  tyranny  of  a 
monarch  ;  the  rigid  rule  of  a  Peter 
or  a  Nicholas,  rather  than  the  san- 
guinary license  of  a  Jacobin  Club 


and  a  Robespierre ;  the  iron  aceptre 
of  a  fictitious  divine  right,  ratiier 
than  the  capricious  fury  of  popular 
passion,  cupidity,  and  revenge,  ma- 
king a  law  of  its  will,  and  the  anar- 
chy of  the  million  administering  its 
wrath  in  the  mstralade  and  the  guil- 
lotine. 

The  present  state  of  tlie  repre- 
sentation in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land will  be  the  clearest  evidence  of 
the  formidaUe  growth  of  Una  new 
authority. 

EN«LAin>. 

In  England,  40  counties  return  144 
members — the  number  of  registered 
voters  in  18SS  being  344,564.  Cidea 
and  boroughs,  amounthig  to  185,  re- 
turn 227  membera-*the  number  of 
registered  TOtera  in  1882  beuig 
274,649.  Total,  471  membera,  and 
619,213  voters. 

WALES, 

In  Wales,  12  countiea  return  15 
members— the  number  of  regbtered 
voters  in  1832  being  25,815 ;  14  dis- 
tricts of  iMiToughs  return  14  mem- 
bers— the  number  of  registered  vo- 
ters in  1832  being  1 1,809.  Total,  29 
members,  and  37,124  voters. 

SCOTLAND. 

In  Scotland,  30  countiea  return  30 
members—the  numl>eT  of  registered 
voters  in  1832  being  33,114  ;  76  ci- 
ties and  boroughs  return  23  members 
— the  number  of  registered  voters  ia 
1 832  being  3 1 ,332.  Total,  53  mem^ 
hers,  and  64,446  voters. 

IRELAND. 

In  Ireland,  32  counties  return  64 
members — the  number  of  registered 
voters  in  1832  being  60,607  ;  34  cl« 
ties  and  boroughs  return  4 1  members 
—the  number  of  roistered  voters  in 
1832  being  31,545.  Total,  105  mem* 
bers,  and  92,152  voters. 

Thus  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
members  for  counties  are  but  189> 
the  members  for  cities  and  boroughs 
are  364 1  The  case  is  stronger  atill 
with  respect  to  England,  the  most 
influential  portion  of  all.  There  the 
county  members  being  scarcely  more 
tiian  one-half  the  members  for  the 
towns,  or  144  to  227  !  But  even  this 
view  hardly  shows  the  extent  of 
the  hazard.  The  populadon  of  the 
counties  but  slowly  increases,  while 
that  of  the  towns  is  accumulaUng 
with  hourly  rapidity ;  the  county 
populadon  is,  from  ito  nature,  nearly 
stagnant  in  point  of  polidcal  im* 
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palMs,  while  the  town  popalation 
is  perpetually  ur^d  to  political 
moTeneBts,  k  eeastantly  employed 
inspecttlatioBS  on  public  affairs,  and, 
fron  its  biriMts  of  trade  and  manu- 
ftfture,  and  ita  closer  state  of  inter- 
course and  communieation,  possess- 
es  tenfold  the  applicable  power,  and 
political  ezcitabilitj,  and  condensed 
force  of  the  reasaining  population. 

This  Is  the  true  evil  of  the  coming 
dme,  and  the  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  the  measure.  We  are 
aware  of  the  crowd  of  inferior  ob- 
jections urged,  and  justly  urged, 
against  its  immediate  working,  its 
eiclusion  of  nenrly  all  but  men  of 
vsBt  landed  property,  or  furious  de- 
Diagoffue*,  from  Parliament;  thus 
sbuniag  the  doors  upon  nearly  the 
whole  class  who  onoe  made  the 
Itfrhts  of  the  legislature,  the  Pitts, 
Bui  ices,  Sheridnns,  Foxes,  and  every 
man  who  haa  but  knowledge  and 
geDtat  to  offer  as  his  claims ;  it's 
setiing  up  the  representation  as  a 
prize  for  the  most  extravagant  popu- 
lar ehariatanry,  until  no  man  can 
enter  ParliaaseDt  but  with  a  pledge 
and  without  a  character;  ii's  actually 
binding  Parliament  down  by  the 
resoltttions  of  every  election  rabble, 
sad  transferring  all  deliberation  from 
Parliament  to  the  roarers  of  the 
hustings.  All  are  present  evils,  and 
of  a  dark  dye ;  but  the  great  over- 
wheloMng  evil  is  to  be  felt  only  in 
the  course  of  years  ;  the  utter  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  power  of  Par- 
liament by  the  population  of  the 
towns,  establishing  a  direct  republi- 
can influence  as  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  the  House  of  Commons, 
converting  that  House  into  a  House 
«f  Delegates,  stripping  the  Constitu- 
tion on  that  side  of  all  power,  and, 
through  the  breach,  invading  the 
Crown,  the  Peerage,  the  Cabinet, 
•nd  all  the  few  Mble  remaining 
bulwarks  of  the  monarchy. 

FiU  had  now  evidently  taken  the 
lead  of  the  patriotic  party.  Foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  reform 
of  the  electors,  his  next  effort  was 
to  obtain  the  reform  of  the  repre- 
tentattve.  This  was  now  to  be  done 
Mlf  by  restraining  the  term  of  bis 
power,  and  thus  compelling  him  to 

return  more  frequently  to  hie  con- 
ttituente.  On  the  I7ih  of  May, 
within  ten  days  after  his  apeech  on 

reform,  he  powerfully   sustained 


Sawbridge's  motion,  for  *'  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  Parliaments." 
It  was  lo6t  by  a  majority  of  149  to 
61.  Still  he  was  not  exhausted. 
Within  a  month  he  came  forward 
again,  in  support  of  Lord  Mahon's 
bUl  for  '*  preventing  bribery  and  ex- 
pense at  elections."  This  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  no  innovation  but  a 
restoration  of  the  old  constitutional 
practice  and  principle.  Pitt  has 
been  named  an  apostate  for  his  sub- 
sequent resistance  to  similar  mea- 
sures. But  the  ground  of  his  change 
has  been  already  assigned.  He  was 
no  more  an  apostate  than  the  man  who 
lights  a  fire  on  hia  empty  hearth  is  an 
apostate  for  extinguishing  it  when  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  is  brought  into 
theroom.  Whatwassafe  in  1 780might 
be  ruinous  in  1 790.  It  is  observable, 
in  honour  of  his  sincerity,  Uiat  his 
adoption  of  the  subject  must  be  ex- 
onerated from  all  personal  motives, 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  position. 
He  was  not,  on  the  one  band,  a  fac- 
tious tribune  haranguing  for  place. 
He  was  not,  on  the  other,  a  falling 
minister  throwing  out  a  lure  for  po- 
pular support  Attached  to  Lord 
Shelbume  by  personal  regard,  and 
to  the  Ministry  by  public  views,  he 
was  not  labouring  to  float  into 
possession  on  the  wreck  of  their 
popularity.  Politically  hostile  to 
Lord  North  and  the  Opposition, 
whom  he  had  strongly  contributed 
to  overthrow,  he  could  look  for  their 
combination  as  little  as  he  had  reve- 
renced their  power.  The  Ministry 
were  in  the  full  tide  of  their  influ- 
ence. No  reverses  bad  shaken 
them.  They  stood  on  a  height  alto- 
gether beyond  the  desultory  shock 
of  a  young  orator,  yet  known  to  the 
country  only  by  name.  Every  argu- 
ment is  on  the  side  of  the  assertion, 
that  in  those  efforts  Pitt  was  per- 
fectly sincere,  that  he  laboured  to 
achieve  a  service  for  his  country, 
and  that  he  had  no  thought  beyond 
achieving  a  service  for  his  country. 
But  the  position  of  his  antagonist 
was  more  questionable.  That  anta- 
gonist was  Fox.  The  later  worshif^ 
pers  of  that  remarkable  man  must 
have  looked  back  with  astonishment 
at  the  versatility  of  his  principles. 
He  boldly  pronounced  the  bill  an 
attempt  to  draw  an  unnatural  line 
of  separation  between  the  constitu- 
ent and  the  representative.    Wan 
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the  House  to  lend  itself  to  a  system 
for  circumscribing  the  few  remain- 
iDflf  pri  vileges  of  the  electors  ?  '<  No« 
thmg  could  more  euhance  the  Datu- 
ral  ludependence  of  finj^lish  electors 
more  than  the  ponrer  ox  obliging  their 
friendu,*^  As  to  the  expenses  of  the 
candidates,  he  '*  was  not  food  of  re- 
curring to  those  times  when  repre- 
sentatives were  paid  for  their  trouble 
by  those  they  represented.  That 
House  was  then  of  little  or  no  weight 
in  the  government  of  the  country. 
And  those  arguments  which  referred 
to  such  ancient  usages  could  be  of 
no  other  use  than  to  put  the  House 
in  mind  of  its  ancient  insignificance." 
On  this  occasion  Pitt  succeeded  by 
60  to  59.  But  an  important  clause 
being  rejected  in  the  committee,  the 
bill  was  withdrawn. 

Pitt's  official  life  was  now  to  be- 
gin. The  Rockingham  Cabinet  con- 
tained jarring  elements.  The  clear, 
dexterous,  and  accomplished  mind 
of  Shelburne  already  contempla- 
ted supremacy.  The  loose,  but 
powerful  genius  of  Fox,  scarcely 
enduring  a  rival,  disdained  to  suffer 
a  superior.  The  character  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  supine  but 
estimable,  and  conciliating  yet  dig* 
nified,  restrained  open  jealousies; 
but  his  death,  in  July  1782,  dissolved 
the  Cabinet  at  once,  and  gave  its 
quarrels  to  the  world. 

The  king  instantly  renewed  the 
offer  of  the  premiership  to  Lord 
Shelburne.  It  was  accepted.  Fox 
snd  Lord  John  Cavendish  angrily 
threw  up  their  offices.  Conway 
openly  charged  Fox  in  the  House 
-with  disappointed  ambition.  Fox, 
thus  forced  to  explain,  declared  that 
the  motive  for  bis  resignation  was 
-the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelburne 
us  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  instead 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  natural 
successor  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
jngham  in  the  confidence  of  the 
"Whig  party.  This  acknowledgment 
brought  down  a  storm  of  reproba* 
tion,  in  which  Pitt  led  the  way.  He 
charged  Fox  **  with  hazarding  the  ho- 
nour of  the  government  for  personal 
motives,  ana  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try for  pique.  With  the  phrase  of 
'  measures  and  not  men '  perpetual- 
ly on  his  lips,  he  had  acted  on  the 
principle  of '  men  and  not  measures.' 
He  had  thrown  up  office  to  embar- 
nsa  the  minister  the  moment  he 


found  that  he  could  not  degrade 
him,  and  rather  than  narrow  the 
extravagance  of  his  ambition,  he  had 
abandoned  the  sincerity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  rule  the  government  witk 
unbounded  sway,  under  the  mask  of 
another,  he  adopted  the  daring  reso- 
lution of  flinging  it  down  and  stand- 
ing forth  in  the  attitude  of  an  assaiV- 
ant."  Thus  began  the  open  conflict 
between  those  two  eminent  men, 
which  lasted  until  they  were  in  their 
graves. 

Pitt  was  now  presented  to  the 
nation  as  a  minister-  The  resigna- 
tion of  Fox  and  Lord  John  Caveiv- 
dish  made  way  for  new  appoint- 
ments, and  Pitt  was  named  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  age 
of  23.  Thus,  scarcely  beyond  boy- 
hood, he  rose  at  once  to  tiie  mosi 
difficult  office  of  the  state,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  finance  of  the 
empire,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  None  of  the 
chief  statesmen  of  the  century  had 
obtained  power  at  his  age,  nor  had 
obtained  it  but  through  the  grada- 
tions of  office.  GodoJphtn,  Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  Walpole,  Pelham,  Chat- 
ham, North,  and  Fox,  had  all  served 
in  subordinate  offices.  Pitt  alono 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  at  his  first 
step,  and  every  subsequent  hour  of 
his  life  justified  his  sense  of  his  un« 
rivalled  talents,  and  the  proud  prog- 
nostics of  his  country. 

The  reign  of  the  Brunswick  line 
was  characterised  by  a  feature  new 
to  English  government.  Their  pre- 
decessors had  retained  a  large  por- 
tion of  individual  power.  The 
Brunswick  reign  was  the  reign  of 
ministers.  Realizing  for  the  first  Ume 
the  true  theory  of  the  constitution, 
that  all  power  should  be  responsible 
for  its  acts,  the  acts  thenceforth  ori- 
ginated with  those  who  were  perso- 
nally responsible.  Thus  the  hazard- 
ous collision  of  the  national  feelings 
with  the  royal  privilege  of  impunity 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  fall  ot  a  Ca- 
binet was  the  substitute  for  a  revo- 
lution. Yet  the  personal  inclinations 
of  the  monarch  must  always  be  of 
high  importance,  and  it  was  remark- 
ed that  during  the  long  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  in  all  his  feelings 
the  most  constitutional  of  monarcba, 
no  Cabinet  was  able  to'  stand  iu 
ground  against  the  personal  imprea- 
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VioDB  of  the  king.    The  Rockingham 
Cabinet  was  forced  upon  hioa,  and 
it  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  e?en 
before  the  death  of  its  premier ;  it 
VIS  ezynguished  within  a  year.  The 
Fox  CM)inet  of  1806  was  forced  upon 
him;  it  too  was  on  the  point  of 
perishing  before  the  death  of  Fox, 
and  it  too  was  extinguished  in  a  year. 
The  kmg's  displeasure  against  Fox 
was  amonff   the   most   prominent 
causes  of  his  exclusion  during  a 
whole  life  of  the  public  display  of 
great  abilities,  and  unwearied  appe- 
tite for  power.    The  King's  personal 
respect  sustiuned  Pitt  against  the 
early  difficulties  of  his  Ministry,  suc- 
cessire  miyorities  in  Parliament,  and 
the  loudest  outcry  of  party  through 
the  nation.  His  personal  attachment 
upheld  Lord  North  in  his  Ministry, 
aod  protected  him  when  out  of  it. 
The  gentleneas  and  good-nature,  ad- 
ded to  the  unquestionable  integrity 
of  Lord  North's  character,  endeared 
him  to  the  sovereign ;  and  this  re- 
gard he  seeais  to  have  extended  to 
the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  A  little 
anecdote  exhibits  this  disposition  in 
its  most  graceful    point  of  view. 
Early  in  the  period  when  the  fall  of 
Lord  North's  Ministry  was  inevita- 
ble, the  King  received  Lord  George 
Germaine  in  his  closet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  up  the  seals  of  his 
department.     Germaine  was  a  man 
of  elegant  manners  and  striking  abi- 
lities, a  powerful  debater,  and  pos- 
sessing great  weight  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  stdn  fixed  on  his  character  by 
the  battle  of  Minden,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  the  courtpmartial  which  fol- 
lowed, had  heen  partially  cleared 
away  by  his  parliamentary  distinc- 
tions, if  not  siill  more  advantageous- 
ly by  the  gradual   public  acknow- 
ledgment that  his  oisobedience  on 
that  memorable  day  had  arisen  much 
less  from    personal    timidity   than 
from  disgust  at  the  arrogance  of  his 
German  commander.  Lord  George's 
resignation  of  the  American  secre- 
taryship was  the  first  direct  omen 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ministry, 
and  the  interview  was  marked  by 
nnutual  emotion  on  both  sides.  The 
King,  after  expressing  his  regret  for 
the  disastrous  state  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  hb  sense  of  Lord  George's  ser- 
vkes,  asked,  **  if  there  was  any  thing 
he  conld  do,  to  express  his  sense  of 
them,  which  would  be  agreeable  to 


him."— "Sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  if 
your  Majesty  will  raise  me  to  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage,  it  will  form 
at  once  the  best  reward  to  which  I 
can  aspire,  and  the  best  proof  of 
your  approbation  of  my  past  exer- 
tions in  your  affairs." — ^**By  all 
means,*'  the  King  replied,  "I  think  it 
very  proper,  and  shall  do  it  with 
pleasure."  The  conversation  conti- 
nued, in  the  course  of  which  Lord 
George  requested  that  the  creation 
should  be  of  a  viscounty,  for  if  raised 
only  to  the  barony,  '*  his  own  secre- 
tary, bis  own  lawyer,  and  his  father's 
page,  would  all  take  rank  of  him." 
The  King,  struck  with  this  curious 
combination,  enquired  into  the  par- 
ticulars. "  The  first,"  said  Lord 
George, "  is  Lord  Walsingham,  who 
was  long  under- secretary  in  my 
office,  when  Mr  De  Grey.  The  se- 
Bond  is  Lord  Loughborough,  who 
has  been  always  my  legal  adviser. 
The  third  is  Lord  Amherst,  who, 
when  page  to  my  father,  the  late 
Duke  of  Dorset,  has  often  sat  on  the 
braces  of  the  state  coach  that  con- 
veyed him,  as  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  the  Parliament  House  in 
Dublin."  The  King  smiled,  and 
added,  "  What  you  say  is  very  rea- 
sonable, it  shall  be  so,  and  now  let 
me  know  what  title  you  choose  ?  " 
Lord  George  asked  permission  to 
take  the  title  of  Sackville,  as  having 
been  compelled  to  renounce  his  fa- 
mily name  for  the  estate  of  Drayton 
left  to  him  by  Lady  Betty  Germaine. 
"  I  quite  approve  of  that  idea,"  said 
his  Majesty,  '*  and  if  you  will  state 
to  me  your  title,  I  shall  write  it  down 
myself,  before  we  part,  and  send  it 
directly  to  the  Lord  Chancellor." 
The  King  immediately  placed  him- 
self at  a  table,  took  the  pen  and  ink 
lying  upon  it,  and  having  committed 
the  viscounty  to  paper,  asked  him 
what  barony  he  chose.  Lord  George 
answered,  Bolebrook,  in  Sussex,  as 
helng  one  of  the  most  ancient  estates 
belonging  to  his  family,  and  conti- 
guous to  Buckhurst,  the  original 
peerage  conferred  by  Queen  Eliza- 
Deth  on  his  ancestor,  the  first  Duke 
of  Dorset.  When  the  King  had  writ- 
ten the  name,  he  rose,  and  with  the 
kindest  expressions,  mingled  with 
concern,  ended  the  interview.  The 
character  of  George  IIL  was  so  often 
charged  with  harshness  and  impa- 
tience, that  it  is  only  justice  to  a 
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Boverei^  estimable  m  every  point 
of  view,  to  give  a  trait  which  exhi- 
bits BO  much  personal  urbanitj  and 
royal  condescension. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Fox  Mi- 
nistry in  1806,  the  caricaturists  8< 
mused  themselves  with  depicting  the 
Budden  change  of  the  Whig  costume 
for  the  dress  of  the  Levee.  The 
same  metamorphose  had  amused  the 
public  fourteen  years  before.  When 
the  House  of  Commons  met  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  on  the  change 
of  administration,  every  eye  was 
turned  with  wonder  to  the  Treasury 
Bench.  Lord  North  had  so  long 
keptpossesBion,  that  to  the  risingrace 
of  members  it  had  seemed  his  by 
inheritance.  But  a  new  tribe  were 
now  masters,  and  it  was  equally  dif- 
ficult and  ludicrous  to  discover  the 
members  of  the  old  Opposition  in  the 
new  equipment  of  office.  At  that 
period  it  was  the  custom  for  Minis- 
ters to  attend  in  full  dress.  On  one 
•side  Lord  North  and  his  friends  were 
scarcely  to  be  recognised  in  their 
Opposition  dishabille,  great  coats, 
frocks,  and  boots.  Still  more  asto- 
nishment was  excited  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  old  file  of  Opposition 
throwing  off  their  usual  habiliments, 
and  instead  of  the  ancient  blue  and 
buff,  which  often  bore  signs  of  long 
eervice,  and  in  the  instance  of  Fox, 
was  remarkable  for  its  negligence, 
flourishing  in  lace  and  embroidery  ; 
with  silk,  swords,  and  hair  powder. 
The  change  was  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent pleasantry  in  the  House,  but 
a  remark  of  Lord  Nugent'B  one  night 
threw  it  into  universal  laughter. 
Just  as  the  new  Ministry  bad  first 
made  their  appearance,  it  happened 
that  his  Lordship's  house  in  town 
bad  been  broken  into,  and  robbed  of 
a  variety  of  dresses,  and  among  other 
things  many  pairs  of  laced  ruffles. 
The  particulars  were  advertised,  and 
the  robbery,  of  course^  was  generally 
known.  Coming  down  to  the  House 
immediately  after  the  recess,  a  mem- 
ber who  sat  next  him  casually  asked^ 
"  Whether  he  had  yet  made  any  dis- 
covery of  the  robbers." — **  Not  yet 
of  the  robbers,  but  probably  enough 
of  the  receivers,"  said  his  Lordsfarp. 
The  member  enquired  again.  **  I 
shrewdly  suspect,"  eaid  his  lord- 
ship, glancing  at  the  Ministers,  **  that 
■I  now  see  some  of  my  ruffles  on  the 
Treasury  Bench."    Fox  and  Burke 


were  sitting  at  the  moment  in  their 
Court  dresses  opposite  to  him. 
The  allusion  spread  instantly,  and 
the  House  was  ^  in  a  roar." 

This  was  the  era  of  Ministerial 
cliange,  Shelbume  was  destined  to 
share  the  fate  of  his  predecessors. 
No  example  can  be  stronger,  that  the 
power  ot  acquiring  popular  appro- 
bation is  a  talent  peculiar  and  most 
incommunicable.  Shelbume  seemed 
to  possess  every  quality  that  eould 
raise  him  to  the  height  of  public  fa- 
vour. He  was  a  singularly  aceom- 
plished  personage,  of  remarkable  sa- 
eacity,  promptitude,  and  force  in  de- 
bate, an  excellent  general  scholar, 
and  fond  of  sustaining  his  early  Kte- 
rature;  handsome  and  dignified  in 
his  exterior;  animated  and  graceful 
in  society ;  powerful  and  impressive 
in  the  House,  and  continually  rein- 
forcing his  acquirements  from  every 
source  of  literary  association  and 
personal  study.  On  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  England  his  knowledge 
was  indisputable.  He  was  conceived 
to  be  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  springs  and  circumstances 
of  the  foreign  Cabinets  than  any 
statesman  in  Europe.  Altogether  he 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  foremost 
race  of  mankind,  an  accomplished 
English  nobleman.  No  man  was 
more  made  for  power. 
•  But  he  was  not  made  for  popu- 
larity. Continually  soliciting  it,  be 
uniformly  failed.  Some  unaccount- 
able suspicion  of  insincerity  attached 
itself  to  every  step  of  bis  progress, 
and  while  the  nation  forgave  in  Fox 
the  most  frequent  and  open  lapses, 
it  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
decorous  life  of  a  statesman  im- 
measurably his  superior  in  all  that 
constitutes  a  claim  to  the  confidence 
of  a  manly  people. 

The  charges  now  brought  against 
Lord  Shelbume  at  this  crisis  turned 
on  his  known  aversion  to  acknow- 
ledge American  independence.  It 
was  from  this  argued,  that  his  pro- 
posals of  peace  were  a  mask,  and 
that  the  nation  was  to  depend  on 
caprice  and  contingency  for  a  benefit 
which  the  general  voice  pronounced 
essential.  I^eejthe  ex-S»licitor-Gre- 
neral,  a  man  of  rough  manners,  but 
of  considerable  legal  character,  open- 
ly assailed  the  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  declaring  the 
Premier  destitute  of  common  honesty 
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ia  piiUie  Mnttctioiis.  The  sooad 
was  cMighl  by  the  populace,  and 
echeed  m  every  shape  or  cootumely. 
The  aewspapera  were  filled  with 
lanpooiis,  aikd  the  shops  with  cari- 
catoresof  the  new  Miaister.  One  of 
the  OMSt  popular  of  those  pictured 
libels  represented  him  as  Guy  Faux^ 
iaatern  in  hand,  stealing  under  the 
Treasury  t#  blow  up  the  resources 
of  the  nation. 

In  Eagland  the  popular  voice 
must  alwaya  be  powenai,  and  no 
UMB  was  more  conscious  of  its 
power  than  Sbelbumeu  He  weather^ 
ed  the  storm  boldly  through  Uie  ses- 
sion, but  on  its  close,  he  consulted 
with  hiB  ooUeagues  on  tiie  expe- 
diency of  strengSbening  the  Cabinet 
firsB  the  ranka  of  Opposition.  In 
this  inatanoe»  we  meet  an  addidonal 
pieef  ef  the  manliness  of  Pitt  He 
tastutly  ga¥e  his  decision  against 
any  junction  with  Lord  North.  He 
declared,  that  it  was  totally  impos- 
tible  for  him,  with  aay  remaining 
sease  of  public  duty,  to  safer  the 
feaewal  of  influence  in  hands  whose 
nieconduct  had  already  brought  the 
empire  into  danger;  or,  with  any 
remaiaing  aense  of  personal  honour, 
to  be  seen  contescing  wkh  one  wliose 
principles  he  had  so  constantly  and 
so  stroagly  reprobated;  this  opi- 
niea  he  further  declared  to  proceed 
not  from  any  personal  dislike  to 
Lord  North»  with  whom  he  had 
aerer  had  any  personal  intercourse, 
bat  simply  from  his  conviction  that 
a  total  change  of  system  was  neces- 
ssry  for  the  safe  government  of  the 
empire. 

It  was  then  determined  to  apply 
to  Pox,  against  whom  none  of  those 
objections  lay.  An  interview  took 
place  accordhigly.  It  was  marked 
by  the  characteristioB  of  the  two  per- 
toaagea.  I^tt  wailed  on  Fox  by  ap- 
pomtment  Fox  adced  at  once  whe- 
ther, in  the  proposed  negotiation. 
Lord  Shelbume  was  to  remain 
Premier  ?  Pitt  answered,  undoubt- 
edly !  Pox  hotly  replied  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  belong  to  any 
Ministry  of  which  Lord  Shelbume 
WW  to  be  Premier.  Pitt,  with  equal 
promptttnde,  retorted,  that  if  that 
vera  the  case,  all  further  discussion 
noit  be  waste  of  dme,  for  *'  he  did 
not  come  to  betrt^f  Lord  Shelbume." 
TWy  parted  instamiy,  and  never 
fjSifai  BMt  under  a  privale  reof,  for 


was  drawn  by  both,  and  it  was  never 
sheathed  by  either. 

A  slight,  yet  curious  example  of 
the  inconvenience  arising  from 
changes  in  the  old  arrangements  of 
office,  attracted  public  conversation 
at  this  period.  On  the  King's  going 
to  prorogue  Parliament,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  send  the  crown  and 
sceptre  to  Westminster.  Burke's 
reform  bill  had  suppressed  the 
jewel  office.  But  the  suppression 
was  so  recent,  that  no  new  official 
regulation  had  been  adopted  rela- 
tive to  the  conveyance  of  the  jewels 
on  public  occasions.  Egerton,  the 
former  master  of  the  jewel  office, 
was  superseded  by  the  bill.  The 
next  resource  was  an  application 
to  the  lord  steward,  and  the  lord 
chamberlain.  Buttliose  lords  were 
not  satisfied  of  their  power  to  inter- 
fere, and  would  not  mterfere.  The 
next  resource  was  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  from  him  an  order  to  the 
keeper  of  the  jewels  in  the  Tower 
was  at  length  obtained  for  their 
transmission.  Another  difficulty 
now  arose.  From  the  irregularity 
of  the  whole  transaction,  none  of 
the  King's  carriages,  the  customary 
conveyance,  were  forthcoming,  and. 
the  secretary  was  reduced  to  the 
rude  expedient  of  summoning  the 
Bow  Street  magistrates  to  his  aid. 
Half-a^doxen  of  their  constables,  in  a 
couple  of  hackney  coaches,  were 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  in  this  hi^ 
zardous  style  the  crown  jewels 
were  despatched  on  their  way.  All 
due  precautions  were  taken  to  coup 
ceal  the  nature  of  this  valuable 
convoy,  and  all  was  necessary.  Any 
one  of  the  hundred,  or  the  thousand 
gangs  of  London  plunderers  would 
have  easily  stripped  royalty  of  its 
ornaments*  The  coaches  were  dri- 
Ten,  with  the  blinds  up,  along  the 
outskirts  of  London,  .re-entering  it 
by  Portland  Street,  and  then  hurry- 
ing down  to  Westminster.  After 
the  ceremony,  they  were  reconvey- 
ed  to  the  Tower,  with  the  same 
secrecy  and  rapidity,  and  fortunate* 
ly  without  any  further  obstruction. 
Another  Colonel  Blood  might  have 
made  the  risk  memorable. 

Of  all  human  subjects,  poliUca 
present  the  most  exciting  aspect  to 
man  $  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Eng- 
lish intelligence  that  they  supremely 
attract  the  man  of  England.  Always 
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ferrfng  to  experience,  tbey  meet  at 
once  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  give  a  Figorous  exer- 
cise to  its  judgment.  But  to  the 
man  of  Eneland  they  have  the  higher 
interest  of  involving  the  principles 
of  that  freedom,  which  is  not  more 
the  national  boast  than  it  is  the  na- 
tional security.  Thus,  to  the  philo- 
sopher offering  the  finest  spectacle 
of  abstract  truth  brought  into  prac- 
tical action— to  the  man  of  ability 
the  broa^Iest  field  for  the  display  of 
his  intellectual  strength— and  to  the 
freeman  the  great  tribunal  in  which 
the  cause  of  national  freedom  is  per- 
petually tried  and  defended.  Politics 
offer  not  merely  an  exbaustless  stimu- 
lant to  our  natural  love  of  the  strange, 
the  capable,  and  the  animating,  but 
a  noble  study  to  minds  which  look 
above  novelty — to  the  most  enlarged 
and  most  permanent  interests  of  man- 
kind. 

In  recalling  the  contests  of  Pitt 
and  Fox,  we  are  not  recalling  the 
obsolete  struggles  of  two  great  states- 
men, long  since  gone  to  that  place  of 
rest  where  the  passions  of  the  world 
stop  short,  and  an  epitaph  is  all  their 
fame.  Under  the  names  of  those  two 
men,  we  are  speaking  of  the  strug- 
gles which  exist  at  this  hour,  and 
which  will  exist  during  every  hour 
of  the  history  of  BriUin — of  strug- 
gles, too,  which  are  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  her  freedom— the 
currents  which  keep  the  national 
mind  from  stagoation — the  muscular 
impulses  which  urge  the  circulation 
of  her  heart's  blood — the  winds 
which,  blowing  as  they  list,  and 
sweeping  her  surface  with  what  vio- 
lence they  may,  yet  purify  the  poli- 
tical atmosphere  from  the  tilent  and 
yet  unsparing  pestilence  of  inaction, 
impurity,  and  slavery. 

The  Cabinet  was  now  to  meet 
Parliament.  No  position  could  be 
more  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
In  front  was  the  powerful  party  of 
Lord  North,  by  long  possession  of 
power  shooting  its  branches  through 
every  department  of  the  country,  and 
by  long  habit  trained  to  public  busi- 
nesa.  The  failure  of  the  negotiation 
with  Fox  had  still  more  formidably 
reinforced  the  Opposition.    It  had 

f liven  tiiera    the  talents  of  a   man 
ramed  above  all  men  of  bis  time  to 
make  an  Opposition  master  of  the 

state.  Of  all  the  great  names  of 
.. — i-i  -1 t? *^ 


have  been  the  first  Parliamentary 
speaker.  In  passing  down  the  pic- 
ture-gallery of  the  last  century,  a 
nobler  memorial  to  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land than  all  her  conouests,  we  see 
nothing  equal  to  the  Parliamentary 
figure  of  Fox.  The  Bolingbrokes, 
Wal  poles,  Pulteneys,  and  Towns- 
ends  have  long  since  lost  both  colour 
and  outline,  and  are  sunk  into  indis- 
criminate shade.  The  bold  propor- 
tions of  Chatham  still  arrest  the  eye, 
but  they  are  the  proportions  of  an 
orator  of  Greece— classic,  graceful, 
and  full  of  life,  but  belonging  to 
times  and  thoughts  past  away.  Burke 
stands  wrapt  in  the  robe  which  might 
have  alternately  covered  the  liroba 
of  a  Plato  and  an  Aristotle— a  philo^ 
sopher,  in  his  finer  meditations,  soar- 
ing into  the  very  heaven  of  magnifi- 
cent invention,  yet  in  his  intercourse 
with  men  and  things  capable  of 
bringing  the  subtlest  abstractions 
into  the  service  of  common  life — 
still  too  philosophic,  lofty,  and  re- 
tired from  common  impulses,  to  be 
the  true  pleader  with  the  people. 
Pitt  is  the  orator  of  Rome,  in  the 
finest  spirit  of  the  portraiture.  Su- 
perb, yet  glowing, — grave,  yet  stre- 
nuous, with,  at  once,  the  Cicero- 
nian love  for  liberty,— the  Cicero- 
nian hatred  of  the  arts  and  violences 
which  usurped  its  name, — he  might 
have  stood  beside  the  great  patriot 
of  Rome,  if  his  firmness  did  not  strip 
the  Roman  of  his  laurel.  Still,  ei- 
ther his  faculties,  his  position,  as  the 
appointed  antagonist  of  popular  ca- 

Erice,  or  the  reserve  imposed  upon 
im  as  the  leader  of  British  coun- 
cil, forbade  that  flexibility,  varie- 
ty, and  reckless  candour  which  be- 
long to  the  plenitude  of  popular  im- 
pression. It  was  there  Uiat  Fox 
never  found  a  rival  No  man  ever 
threw  himself  into  debate  with  so 
apparent  a  reliance  on  the  simple 
strength  of  his  cause,  and  so  appa- 
rent a  forgetfulness  of  any  aid  whicli 
the  cause  might  derive  from  the  su- 
periority of  the  advocate.  With 
sufficient  scholarship  to  avoid  dis- 
gustins^  the  accomplished  part  of 
his  auditory,  with  sufficient  general 
^knowledge  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of 
men  of  businesSi  a  reasoner  without 
the  formality  of  argument,  and  a 
keen  and  subtle  sophist,  under  the 
guise  of  the  most  affecting  simpli- 
city,  drawing  all  his  illustrations 
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IHrofeMiDg,  Sn  all  instances,  to  strip 
public  matters  of  iheir  coverings  of 
office  and  artifice,  and  spealc  plain 
things  to  plain  men.  Fox  was  the 
tnie  orator  of  that  confused  and 
misceUaneous  assemblage  of  refine- 
ment, rudeness,  ignorance,  know* 
ledge,  public  feeling,  and  keen  self- 
interest,  frigidity  and  enthusiasm, 
which  makes  a  British  House  of 
Commons.  As  this  assemblage  has 
never  bad  a  similar  in  the  world,  its 
orator  must  be  left  without  a  paral- 
lel If  we  were  to  compress  into  a 
MDgle  phrase  the  qualities  of  the 
four  great  speakers  whom  this  pe- 
riod brought  into  action,  we  might 
pronounce  that  Burke  spoke  to  as* 
tonish,  Sheridan  to  charm,  Pitt  to 
esligbten.  Fox  to  aubdue.  It  is  re- 
markable, and  important  aa  a  guide 
to  the  true  perfection  of  popular 
epeskiog,  that  the  printed  speeches 
of  those  eminent  men  have  met  with 
a  fate  nearly  the  reverse  of  their 
effect  when  spoken.  Burke*8  form 
one  of  the  proudest  monumenta  of 
human  genius,  and  are  read  at  this 
hour,  and  will  be  read  while  elo- 
qaence  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man, 
irith  an  increasing  homage  to  his 
name.  Pitt's  live  to  ua  chiefly  as 
specimens  of  forcible  argument 
and  manly  conceptions.  Fox's  are 
scarcely  available  to  either  the  stu- 
dent or  the  statesman,  and  lie  before 
us  as  great  masses  of  thought,  rudely 
flung  together,  and  incapable  of  or- 
der or  use.  Sheridan'a  have  almost 
wholly  sunk  into  oblivion:  his  finest 
effort^  the  tpeechea  on  Hastings, 
were  extinguiahed  by  his  own  ac^ 
from  the  evident  consciousness  that 
their  material  was  not  fit  for  poste- 
rity. As  airy,  fantastic,  and  brilliant 
as  the  palacea  of  necromancy*  they 
were  dissolved  by  the  touch  of  the 
necromancer.  The  result  of  this 
examination,  and  of  all  examination 
into  the  great  science  of  national 
appeal,  is,  that  of  all  qualities  for 
impression  on  a  mixed  multitude, 
tad  preeminently  on  a  British 
House  of  Commons,  the  most  irre- 
aistible  is  feeling.  In  all  other  points 
of  the  orator,  few  men  were  less 
gifted  than  Fox.  To  the  last  day  of 
hit  life,  he  was  not  fluent :  the  per- 
petual practice  of  thirty  years  had 
not  ^iven  him  the  mastery  of  the 
Eoglish  language.  He  hesitated,  was 
often  at  a  loss  for  words,  turned 


his  embarrassment  by  his  unwieldy 
eflforts  at  extrication.  All  tliat  be- 
longs to  attitude  and  exterior  was 
entirely  against  him.  But  his  sin- 
gular faculty  of  throwing  his  feelinj^s 
into  his  speech  turned  his  very  de- 
fects into  sources  of  his  success. 
When  he  had  once  seized  on  the 
popular  sympathy,  if  he  lost  words, 
it  was  from  his  absorbing  interest 
in  his  cause ;  if  his  arguments  were 
perplexed,  it  was  from  tlie  weight 
of  his  matter.  The  sudden  failures 
of  his  voice,  his  ungainly  gestures, 
and  all  his  innumerable  sins  against 
oratorical  dignity,  were  attributed 
to  a  force  of  sincerity,  which  over- 
powered all  his  perception  of  minor 
things ;  the  burst  of  a  natural  and 
swelling  sensibility,  which  justly 
swept  away  the  trifling  observances 
important  only  on  trivial  occasions 
and  to  trivial  men.  Fox  has,  more 
than  once,  shed  tears  in  the  House ; 
a  spectacle  ridiculously  frequent 
among  foreigners,  but  so  rare  among 
the  manlier  minds  of  Englishmen, 
that  it  only  added  to  his  triumph. 

With  an  antagonist  of  this  rank, 
armed  with  specious  topics,  and 
with  every  specious  gift  to  make 
those  topics  successful,  Pitt  had  to 
fight  the  solitary  battle  of  a  Cabinet 
which  had  scarcely  tasted  of  power 
when  it  was  loaded  with  unpopu- 
larity. By  a  singular  addition  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  Cabinet,  all  the  usud 
hopes  of  enfeebling  Opposition  by 
an  offer  of  power  were  confessedly 
extinct,  or  rather  the  hope  was  con-* 
verted  into  incurable  hostility.  It 
was  known  to  Lord  North  that  Pitt 
had  resolutely  insisted  on  his  ex- 
clusion. It  was  equally  known  to 
Lord  Shelburne  that  Fox  had  vio- 
lently protested  agdnst  all  connex- 
ion with  him  as  a  minister.  Thus, 
with  public  ambition,  sharpened  by 
personal  resentment,  the  parties 
came  into  a  conflict  which  threatened 
to  be  the  most  envenomed  and  ha- 
zardous to  the  vanquished  since  the 
days  when  the  fall  of  a  Ministry  only 
ushered  them  to  the  scaffold. 

One  of  those  extraordinary  events, 
which  make  politics  a  scene  of  the 
highest  instruction,  was  now  at  once 
to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs,  to 
throw  an  indelible  stain  on  the  rival 
of  the  young  minister,  and  to  fix  the 
character  of  that  minister  in  a  still 
more  striking  rank  of  national  ho- 
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During  the  period  of  the  session 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Rock- 
iDgham  Gahinety  some  slight  com- 
pliments had  for  the  first  time  passed 
between  Lord  North  and  Fox.  Bnt 
the  open  and  furious  assaults  which 
Fox  had  constantlj  made  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  North,  and  his  direct 
hints  of  bringiDg  him  to  the  block, 
rendered  all  idea  of  their  junction, 
under  any  contingency,  extravagant. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  De- 
cember, 1782,  they  were  still  e?i« 
dently  wide  asunder.  Fox  attempted 
to  divide  the  House  on  the  American 
articles,  and  was  left  in  a  minority  of 
forty-six,  while  Lord  North,  carry- 
ing over  his  strength  to  the  Ministry, 
swelled  their  ma^rity  to  219.  The 
true  detul  of  the  '*  Coabtion^*  so 
memorable  in  its  day,  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  contempt  of  all  posterity, 
has  not  even  yet  been  distinctly  de- 
livered. But  we  have  its  outline 
sufficiently  clear.  The  determined 
resolution  of  the  Cabinet  against 
North  and  Fox  individually  awoke  a 
determination  on  their  part  to  t^e  it 
by  storm,  let  the  means  be  what  they 
might.  It  was  proposed  that  the  par- 
ties should  combine.  Lord  North 
on  this  occasion  was  comparatively 
guiltless;  he  had  at  no  time  exhibited 
enmity  to  Fox.  He  had  received  his 
attacks  with  the  habitual  patience  of 
his  nature,  and  retorted  them  with 
the  harmless  dexterity  of  a  wit,  who 
regarded  them  merely  as  the  custo- 
mary sallies  of  political  opponents. 
Fox,  on  the  contrary,  was  pledged 
by  every  demonstration  that  could 
express  implacable  scorn  and  indig* 
nant  hatred.  Yet  a  negotiation  was 
begun ;  the  Honourable  George  Au- 

Sistus  NorA  conducting  it  for  his 
ther,  and  the  Honourable  Colonel 
Fitzpatridc  acting  for  Fox.  Mr  Eden, 
afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  was  con- 
sidered the  chief  author  of  the  pro* 
ceeding.  The  matter  pressed,  and 
the  negotiation  was  carried  on  with 
singular  diligence  on  both  sides.  The 
derate  on  the  peace,  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  thne,  was  fixed  for  the 
17th.  It  was  not  until  nearly  four 
in  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  that,  after 
many  visits  between  the  negotiators, 
and  various  messages  between  St 
James's  Streetand  Grosvenor  Square, 
where  North  resided,  that  the  busi- 
ness was  brought  to  a  completion. 
The  arrangements  were,  that  on  the 


overthrow  of  the  Cabinet  by  their 
union,  the  Duke  of  Portland  should 
have  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  North 
a  Cabinet  office,  while  the  remaining- 
employments  should  be  divided  be- 
tween the  leading  members  of  b«^ 
parties.  Within  little  mere  tham 
twelve  hours  was  to  be  the  trial  ef 
strength,  and  they  retired  to  prepare 
for  an  evening  momentous  to  the 
ambition  of  each,  and  still  mere  ne- 
mentous  to  their  character. 

The  rumour  of  the  Coalition  had 
gained  ground  dtn-ing  the  day,  and 
the  House  was  crowded.  Upwards 
of  four  hundred  members  were  pre- 
sent at  the  division  at  eight  in  the 
following  morning.  On  Fox's  risiiig, 
the  universal  attention  was  drawn  to 
him.  He  seemed  perfectiy  unfatinied 
by  the  labours  of  the  night  h&ore, 
and  spoke  with  his  usual  vigour,  and 
even  more  tlian  his  usual  daring.  He 
boldly  avowed  the  Coalition,  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  eternal  poiitiod  enmi- 
ties, and  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
those  who  could  trample  under  their 
feet  all  personal  recollections  when 
they  interfered  with  the  good  of  their 
country,  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
roar  of  appkuse  from  Opposition. 

The  appearance  of  Lord  North 
was  equally  a  source  of  ovriosity^. 
He  had  come  down  to  tiie  House  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  bat» 
from  age,  heaviness  of  frame,  and 
the  sleeplessness  of  the  past  nigh^ 
had  not  lieen  able  to  keep  his  eyes 
open.  To  avoid  the  appearance  ai 
this  indecorum,  he  went  up  to  the 
members'  gallery,  and  there  gave 
way  to  sleep,  desiring  some  of  hie 
friends  who  were  near  him  to  awidie 
him  when  any  thing  occurred  of  im- 
portance for  him  to  hear.  As  tiie 
debate  proceeded,  it  became  more 
violent,  and  Lord  North's  slumber 
spared  his  ears  many  a  bitter  ex{»reo- 
sion.  At  length  he  awoke,  obtained 
from  those  around  him  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  the  speeches,  weat 
down  into  the  body  of  the  House^ 
and  took  his  seat  beside  Fox.  While 
the  members  were  gazing  on  this 
unusual  juxtaposition,  he  rose^  and» 
to  the  astonishment  of' all  who  had 
seen  him  slumbering  through  the  d^ 
bate,  went  through  its  whme  course 
with  incomparable  skill,  stirred  » 
gloomy  ana  anxious  House  inte 
perpetual  laughter  mt  his  wit,  and 
confessedly  made  the  most  aniaoated^ 
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dczleroas,  and  impresMve  speech  of 
the  night.  His  amendment  was  car- 
ried by  224  to  208. 

But  no  eloquence  could  rail  the 
Mil  off  the  iMHid.  The  character 
of  the  transaction,  at  leaat  on  the 
side  of  Fox,  was  indelible.  On  him 
poured  the  whale  tempest  of  indig- 
nstion,  in  and  out  of  the  House. 
His  actions,  his  pledges,  his  express 
irords  were  flung  in  bis  teeth ;  he 
was  contemptuously  asked,  whether 
it  was  he,  who,  scarcely  a  year  be- 
fore, had  in  that  House  declared  that, 
"  whenever  he  should  be  found  en- 
tering into  any  terms  with  an  indi- 
Tidual  of  the  noble  Lord  (North's) 
Cabinet,  he  should  rest  satisfied  to 
be  called  the  most  infamous  of  man- 
kind." He  was  asked,  whether,  as 
if  in  contemplation  of  the  very  mea- 
sure which  now  covered  his  name 
with  eternal  obloquy,  he  had  not  de- 
clared, that — *^  he  never  could  suffer 
the  idea  of  a  connexion  with  the 
members  of  that  Cabinet  to  enter 
his  mind,  a  connexion  with  men  who 
bad  shown  themselves  devoid  of  the 
common  principles  of  honour  and 
honesty,  and  in  whose  hands  he 
could  not  venture  to  trust  his  own 
honour."  To  this  no  reply  was 
made.  He  was  next  asked,  with 
no  less  asperity  and  truth,  whether 
he  had  not  inveighed  against  the 
system,  the  principles,  and  the  per- 
son of  Lord  North,  more  bitterly 
than  against  the  detail  of  his  mea- 
sure. Whether  he  had  not  pro- 
nounced him — **  the  great  Criminal 
of  the  State,  whose  blood  must  ex- 
piate the  calamities  he  had  brought 
upon  his  country ;  the  object  of  Tu- 
ture  impeachmen^  whom  an  indig- 
aaat  nation  must  in  the  end  compel 
to  make  such  poor  atonement  as  he 
might  on  a  scaffold:  the  leader  and 
bead  of  those  weak,  wicked,  and  in- 
capable advisers  of  the  Crown^  who 
were  the  source  of  all  the  public 
misfortunes,  and  whom  he  and  his 
friends  would  proscribe  to  the  last 
hour  of  their  Uvea." 

Another  debate  on  the  terms  of 
die  treaty  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
first  Pitt  greatly  signalized  him- 
sc^  on  this  night.  His  speech  exa- 
nuned  the  grounds  of  the  treaty,  and 
defended  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, with  admirable  perspicuity 
and  force  of  argument,  attributing 
all  that  was  onerous  in  the  negotla- 


fiady  said, "  Those  are  the  conditions 
to  which  this  country,  engaged  with 
four  powerful  states,  has  thought  fit 
to  subscribe  for  the  dissolution  of  that 
confederacy,  and  the  immediate  en- 
joyment of  peace.  Let  us  look  to 
what  is  left,  with  a  manly  and  deter- 
mined courage.  Let  us  strengthen 
ourstsl  ves  against  inveterate  enemies, 
and  reconciliate  ancient  friends. 
The  misfortunes  of  kingdoms,  as 
well  as  individuals,  which  are  laid 
open  and  examined  with  true  wis- 
dom, are  already  more  than  half  re- 
dressed;  and  to  this  great  object 
riiould  be  directed  all  the  virtue  and 
all  the  abilities  of  this  House.  Let 
us  feel  our  calamities,  but  let  us  bear 
them  like  men." 

He  then  cast  some  of  those  sar- 
castic stings  at  Fox,  which  no  man 
could  send  more  surely  to  the  mark^ 
yet  with  less  of  the  common  vice  of 
the  sarcastic,  the  loss  of  grace  and 
dignity.  "  The  honourable  gentle- 
man (Fox)  has  virtually  declared, 
that  because  he  was  prevented  from 
prosecuting  the  noble  Lord  (North) 
to  the  satisfaction  of  public  justice^ 
he  will  heartily  embrace  him  as  his 
friend.  So  readily  does  be  reconcile 
extremes,  and  love  the  man  whom 
he  desired  to  impeach.  In  the  same 
spirit,  I  suppose,  he  will  cherish  the 
peace,  because  he  abhors  itJ'*  Then 
speaking  more  directly  of  the  Co- 
alition— '<  If,  however,  that  bane- 
ful alliance  is  not  already  formed^ 
if  that  ill-omened  marriage  is  not 
already  solemnized,  I  know  a  just 
and  lawful  impediment— in  the  name 
of  the  public  sctfety^  I  forbid  the  banns."^ 
Pausing  a  moment  during  the  tu-> 
mult  of  approbation  which  followed 
this  strong  iniage,  he  turned  to  his 
personal  circumstances. 

«  My  own  share  in  the  censure 
pointed  by  the  present  motion  against 
his  Muesty's  Ministers,  I  shall  bear 
with  lortitude,  because  my  heart 
tells  me  I  have  not  acted  wronely. 
To  this  monitor,  which  never  aid, 
and,  I  trust,  never  will  deceive  me» 
I  shall  confidently  repair,  as  to  an 
adequate  asylum  from  all  the  cla- 
mour which  interested  faction  can 
raise.  ***«*•  I  can  say  with 
sincerity,  that  I  never  had  a  wish 
which  did  not  terminate  in  the  dear- 
est interests  of  the  nation.  I  will, 
at  the  same  time,  imitate  the  honour- 
able irentleman's  candour,  and  con- 
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High  situations  and  great  influence 
are  desirable  objects  to  most  men ; 
objects  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
pursue,  which  I  am  even  desiroua 
to  possess,  whenever  they  can  be 
acquired  with  honour,  and  retained 
with  dignity.  But  even  those  ob- 
jects, {  can  cheerfully  relinquish, 
the  moment  my  duty  to  my  country, 
my  character,  or  my  friends,  ren- 
ders such  a  sacrifice  indispensable. 
Then,  I  hope  to  retire,  not  disap- 
pointed, but  triumphant ;  triumphant 
in  the  conviction,  that  my  talents, 
humble  as  they  are,  have  been  zea- 
lously employed  in  promoting  the 
truest  welfare  of  my  country,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  imputed  to  my 
oiBcial  capacity,  which  bears  the 
most  distant  connexion  with  an  in- 
terestedf  a  corrupt,  or  a  dishonest 
mind.  •  •  «  «  •  But  I  shall  not 
mimic  the  parade  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  in  avowing  and  inviting 
others  to  an  indiscriminate  opposi- 
tion to  whoever  may  succeed.  I 
shall  march  out  with  no  warlike,  no 
hostile,  no  menacing  protestations." 
The  close  of  the  speech  has  been 
recorded  as  an  instance  of  classic 
grace  and  pathetic  power.  Stand- 
ing at  his  full  height,  and  casting  a 
lofty  look  round  the  house,  where 
every  eye  was  now  fixed  on  him, 
and  every  ear  was  straining  to  catch 
his  accents,  he  loudly  uttered :— '*  I 
appeal  to  Uiis  House,  to  both  sides 
of  this  House,  for  the  consistency  of 
my  public  conduct.  It  is  impossible 
tp  deprive  me  of  the  feelings  which 
must  always  result  from  smcerity. 
You  may  take  from  me,  sir,'*  he  ex- 
claimed, pointing  to  the  Chair,  **  the 
privileges  and  honours  of  place,  but 
you  shall  not,  you  cannot,  take  from 
me  those  habitual  and  warm  regards 
for  the  prosperity  of  my  country, 
which  constitute  the  pride  of  my 
life,  and  which,  I  trust,  death  alone 
can  extinguish.  And  with  this  con- 
eolation,  the  loss  of  power,  and  the 
loss  of  fortune,  though  things  which  I 
affect  not  to  despise,  are  things  which 
I  hope  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  forget. 
Laudo  manentem ;  si  celeres  quatit 

Fennas,  resigno  qun  dedit  ** 

The  words  which  follow  in  the 
original,  "  Et  mea  virtute  me  in- 
Tolvo,"  might  have  seem'bd  self- 
praise  ;  but  Pitt  stopped  short  at  the 
uifttant,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 
The  classical  members  of  the  House 


extricate  himself.  The  others  were 
equally  interested  by  his  sudden 
cessation.  The  silence  was  univer- 
sal. After  an  interval  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, slowly  drawing  hia  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket,  passed  it 
once  or  twice  across  his  lips,  and 
then,  as  if  recovering  from  his  tem- 
porary embarrassment,  he  added 
with  emphasis,  striking  his  hand 
upon  the  table : 

**  Probamque 
Fauperiem  tine  dote  qiuero.** 

The  effect  was  incomparable.  An 
eyewitness  has  described  it  as  **a 
piece  of  masterly  and  beautiful  act- 
ing, if  acting  it  were,  not  surpassed 
by  any  thing  in  antiquity."  The 
House  was  lost  in  one  feeling  of  ad- 
miration. But  this  night  decided  the 
fate  of  Lord  Shelburne.  He  was 
left  in  a  minority  of  seventeen  in  a 
House  of  397. 

The  triumph  of  the  Coalition  now 
appeared  complete.  But  the  history 
of  politics  is  a  history  of  unexpected 
difficulties.  The  peace  had  been  con- 
demned out  of  the  mouths  of  the  very 
men  who  had  for  years  been  raising 
an  outcry  for  it  at  all  hazards. 
'<  Peace,"  was  Fox  in  the  habit  of 
exclaiming,  "peace,  for  a  year,  for  a 
month,  for  a  aay,  peace  for  any  time, 
or  on  any  terms  1"  But  the  Cabinet 
still  stood.  Opposition  began  to 
dread  that  the  blow,  as  in  1779  and 
1 780,  had  not  been  heavy  enough ; 
and  that  a  majority  had  again  lostita 
power.  But  their  hopes  were  buoy- 
ed up  again  byLordShelburne's  sud- 
den resignation.  Ill-luck  clung  to 
this  minister.  The  name  of  **  MAla- 
grida "  was  fastened  on  him.  Hia 
accession  to  authority  was  charged 
with  intrigue,  his  possession  of  it  with 
faithlessness,  and  his  abandonment 
of  it  with  fear.  Suspicion  of  arti- 
fice, even  in  a  still  more  painful  point 
of  view,  began  to  gather  round  him. 
It  is  notorious  that  no  minister  can 
become  rich  by  the  mere  salary  of 
office,  yet  Shelburne  was  said  to 
have  grown  suddenly  and  exces- 
sively opulent.  Dealing  in  the  funds, 
connected  with  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  were  surmised  to  be  the  source 
of  this  unusual  wealth.  The  popu- 
lace, never  slow  to  adopt  suspicions 
against  a  Minister,  were  accustomed 
to  point  to  Lord  Shelburne's  house 
in  Berkeley  Square,  (which  had  been 


Mj  cbamd,)  and  saj,  that ''  As  it 
had  been  built  bj  one  peace,  it  bad 
been  paid  for  by  another."  Yet  of 
Midi  Buapicion  it  must  be  said,  that 
IS  there  is  nothing  easier  to  origi- 
nate, so  there  is  nothing  more  diffi- 
cult to  refute.  No  proof  of  its  reality 
WIS  erer  brought,  at  a  time  when  it 
miffht  have  been  most  effectively 
adduced,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
rage  of  party  would  have  rejoiced  in 
the  nossession  of  an  instrument 
whicn  so  effectually  prostrates  the 
chsTBcter  of  a  public  man.  It  should 
be  observed  also,  that  Pitt  openly 
characterised  those  charges  as  acts 
of  defamation,  and  that  m  the  year 
after,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  mi- 
nbtry  was  to  raise  Shelbume  to  the 
narquisate.  Yet  it  waa  remarked  that 
thenceforth  all  Ministerial  connexion 
was  broken  off  between  them,  that  the 
marqois  never  held  any  Cabinet  of- 
fice, and  that  his  political  life  was 
thus  abruptly  closed,  while  he  was 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  abilities.  The 
history  of  this  statesman  is  yet  to 
be  written.  It  belongs  to  one  of  the 
most  interesting  eras  of  British  poli- 
tics. Some  responsibility  also  rests 
on  those  who  can  vindicate  his  per> 
soDsl  character,  yet  leave  it  to  the 
chances  of  rumour. .His  son,  the 
present  Marquis  of  Landsdovnie,  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  honour,  is 
the  natural  depositary  of  such  a  task. 
None  could  perform  it  with  more 
advantages;  of  none  can  it  more 
ftirly  be  required. 

A  still  wider  scene  of  distinction 
DOW  opened  upon  Pitt.  The  King, 
revoltmg  from  the  name  of  Fox,  who 
had  loaded  him  with  personal  insult ; 
aad  wearied  with  the  fickleness  of 
North,  who  had  shrunk  from  him  in 
his  honr  of  difficulty,  offered  the  go- 
vernment to  Lord  Gower.  But  that 
noble  person  acknowledging  that  he 
possessed  no  means  of  diminishing 
the  hostile  majority,  the  offer  was 
withdrawn.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
and  Lord  North  were  then  sent  for, 
but  theKinff  insisted  that  Lord  Thur- 
low  should  retain  the  Chancellor- 
•bipL  Fox,  hating  Thurlow  equally 
in  his  public  and  private  character, 
and  pronouncing  him  at  once  intrac- 
table as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  dangerous  as  a  spy  of  St  James's, 
broke  off  the  negotiation.  The  King 
>aw  cast  his  eyes  on  the  only  man  in 
^  nation  whom  Parliament  and  the 
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ed  the  places  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  Pitt,  with  full  power  to 
nominate  his  colleagues. 

The  King's  embarrassment  waa 
well  known  to  Pitt,  and  his  first  im« 
pulse  was  to  comply  with  the  royal 
wishes.  The  advice  of  his  friends  waa 
unanimously  that  he  should  under- 
take the  formation  of  a  ministry. 
For  four- and  twenty  hours,  during 
which  Mr  Dundas  had  obtained  an 
adjournment  of  the  House,  (from 
the  25th  to  the  2Sth,^  he  paused. 
But  the  formidable  majority  was  still 
before  him.  His  singular  sagacity 
also  told  him,  that  his  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet  to  them,  while 
they  were  yet  flushed  with  victory, 
would  only  cement  their  connexion, 
while  office  would  as  certainly  pro- 
duce jealousies  and  divisions  among 
men  who  were  connected  only  by 
the  pursuit  of  place.  The  result  waa 
a  refusal  of  the  King's  offer.  The 
splendours  of  royalty  may  attract  the 
envy  of  mankind,  but  the  diadem  has 
troubles  of  its  own.  His  Majesty, 
thus  forced  to  change  his  purposes, 
and  still  strongly  averse  to  any  in- 
tercourse with  Fox,  whom  he  looked 
on  as  equally  obnoxious  by  bis  po- 
litics and  his  private  life,  sent  for 
Lord  North,  and  proposed  the  trea- 
sury to  him.  North  declared  that  he 
was  bound  not  to  negotiate  without 
Fox.  Fox  was  reluctantly  admitted 
into  the  negotiation,  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland  was  proposed  as  pre- 
mier. But  this  arrangement  broke 
down,  by  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  Coalition,  to  have  the  entire  ap- 

S ointment  of  the  household.  The 
ling,  disgusted  with  what  he  con- 
ceived an  attempt  to  bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  again  turned  to  Pitt,  had 
several  conferences  yyith  him,  and 
summed  up  his  objects  in  a  letter 
from  Windsor,  (March  24,  1783,) 
which,  after  stating  his  complaints  of 
the  conduct  of  Opposition,  con- 
cludes in  these  words : — "  I  trust, 
therefore,  Mr  Pitt  will  exert  himself 
tomorrow,  to  plan  his  mode  of  fill- 
ing up  the  offices  that  will  be  vacant, 
so  as  to  be  able,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  to  accept  the  situation 
which  his  character  and  talents  fit 
him  to  hold,  when  I  shall  be  in  town 
before  twelve,  ready  to  receive 
him."  ^      ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
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ment  was  already  ooAtHre.  Ha  iu- 
sUntly  sat  dowo,  and  aoawered  by 
the  following  letter  :—'<  Mr  Pitt  re- 
ceiTed  this  moraine  the  honour  of 
y4>ur  Ma^ej^y's  sraclous  commands. 
With  inDDite  pain,  he  feels  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  humbly  ex- 
pressing to  your  Majesty,  that  with 
every  sentiment  of  dutiful  attach- 
ment to  your  Majesty,  and  zealous 
desire  to.  contribute  to  the  public 
service,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
him,  after  the  fullest  consideration 
of  the  situation  in  which  thioga 
atand,  and  of  what  passed  yesterday 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  think 
of  undertaking,  under  such  circum- 
atances,  the  situation  which  your 
Majesty  has  had  the  condescension 
and  goodness  to  propose  to  him.  As 
what  he  now  presumes  to  write  is 
the  fin&i  result  of  his  best  reflection, 
he  should  think  himself  criminal,  if, 
by  delaying  till  to-morrow,  humbly 
to  lay  it  before  your  Majesty,  he 
should  be  the  cauae  of  your  Majea- 
ty*8  not  immediately  turnbg  your 
royal  mind  to  such  a  plan  of  arrange- 
ment, as  the  exigency  of  the  present 
circumstances  may,  in  your  Majes- 
ty's wisdom,  seem  to  require." 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  thjo  vigour 
of  mind  displayed  in  this  decisive 
transaction,  we  are  to  remember 
that  it  was  the  act  of  a  statesman  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  of  a  bold  and 
loft^  spirit,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  friends  and  adherents,  eagerly 
urging  him  to  accept  of  power ;  of  an 
orator,  whQ  never  rose  in  the  House 
without  commanding  universal  ad- 
miration, and  of  the  son  of  Uie  most 
renowned  minister  of  England,  by 
his  birth  emulous  of  public  distinc- 
tion, and  by  his  talents  heir  to  all  his 
father's  fame. 

The  King's  situation  was  now  per- 
apnally  trying  in  the  extremi^.  The 
weight  of  Government  was  actually 
thrown  back  upon  him,  alone.  Re- 
garding Fox  as  a  demagogue,  and 
Lord  North  as  his  slave,  the  honest 
heart  of  George  IIL  could  not  brook 
the  abandonment  of  the  stat^  into 
such  perilous  hands.  It  is  said  tljat, 
in  a  struggle  of  generous  despair, 
he  meditated  retirement  to  Hanover 
from  a  crisis  in  which  he  could  nei- 
ther resist  with  hope,  nor  yield  with 
honour.  To  Tburlow  was  attributed 
the  change  of  this  hazardous  mark 
of  displeasure.  "  Your  Mfgesty  may 
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the  Chancellor,  with  his  habitual 
roughness ;  "  nothing  is  easier ;  but 
you  may  not  find  it  so  eaay  to  return 
when  your  Majesty  growa  tired  of 
staying  there*  Jamea  IL  did  the 
same.  Your  Majesty  must  not  fol- 
low his  example."  Harsh  as  the 
style  waa,  the  King  acknowledged 
its  wisdom.  Thurlow,  with  strong 
penetration,  further  assured  him, 
that  the  Coalition  could  not  be  in 
power  without  committing  some 
act,  which  would  lay  them  open  to 
crimination.  He  bade  the  King, 
therefore,  "  wait  patently,  and  try 
the  work  of  time."  A  short  period 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  vindicate 
the  Chancellor's  prediction. 

His  Majesty  at  lengUi  yielded  to 
the  force  of  circumstances.    Pitt^ 
on  the  3Ut  of  March,  declared  to 
the  House,  that  he  had  resigned  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Excluy- 
quer.    For  the  six  weeks  which  had 
intervened  since  the  retreat  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  the  whole  business  of 
the  Government  and  the  House  had 
been  transacted  by  him  alone,  for 
Townsend,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
though  nominally  manager  of  the 
House,  had  been  almost  wholly  si- 
lent^ and  on  the  4th  of  March  had 
gone  up  to  the  Peers,  being  created 
Lord  Sydney.    During  thia  period, 
the  important  subjects  of  the  An- 
nual Estimates,  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and 
the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  had 
been  carried  through,  and  various 
debates  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  Ministerial  negotiations,  had 
been  conducted  by  him;  in  every 
instance  exhibiUng  a  presence  of 
mind,  a  solid  knovnedge,  and  a  dig- 
nified and  high-toned  spirit  of  de- 
bate, which  continually  increased 
the  public  admiration*    It  was  said 
of  him,  that,  <'  whUe  Pitt  was  in  the 
House,  there  was  no  want  of  a  Mi- 
nistry."    He  seemed  to  fill  up  all 
the  vacancies  of  the  Treasury  Bench, 
and  when  at  length  he  took  his  stand 
no  longer  there,  the  feeling  of  regret 
was  national.    It  was  expressed  on 
all  sides,  that  whatever  might   be 
his  political  party,  powers  of  such 
rare  and  universal  extent  ought  not 
to  be  lost  for  a  moment  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  nation.    But  a  new  era 
of  his  life  was  about  to  daw;n,  exhi- 
biting higher  efforts,  effecting  inpre 
substantial,  services,  and  extenoing 
his  fame,  his  laboura,  and  bia  ti^l- 
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a  pobm  19  tbrbb  cantos. 

By  Thomab  Aird. 

Canto  L 

u 
Young  Torthil  sits  Mow  the  woodjrsteept 
Of  Apennine,  beneacb  a  spreading  oak. 
His  downcast  eye  a  stem  abstraction  keeps ; 
Dawn  not  for  him  with  purple  stdns  has  broke. 
Nor  sunshine  filled  the  world :  the  captive's  yoke 
Is  on  his  heart— bright  things  are  not  for  him. 
The  cloudy  day,  the  high-winged  tempest's  shock 
Would  more  delight  him,  with  unbounded  limb 
Swift  o*er  far  Morren**  hlll8>  throughout  her  forest!  dim. 

n. 
Who  knows  not  Torihil  from  Ausonia's  bound 
Of  Alpa  HeWetian  to  her  southern  heel  ? 
Now  homeward  musing  o*er  the  vast  profound. 
The  fisher  sees  him  by  the  Ocean  kneel; 
Now  o*er  the  mountains  with  impetuous  zeal 
He  strikes  the  tusky  monsters  with  his  spear; 
The  chamois  leaps,  the  bird  in  airy  wheel 
Screams  to  his  piercing  arrow;  far  and  near 
Throughout  that  famous  land  he  hunts  the  ^[lotted  deer. 

m. 
In  wilds  Italian,  on  the  ocean  shores 
Thus  far  was  known  that  stran^r  ff olden-haired; 
His  foot  unconscious  of  their  city  floors, 
Save  when  from  time  to  time  the  roof  he  shared 
Of  Tadtoa  his  faithful  friend  declared. 
Disdalaftil  then  of  wonder  as  he  trode. 
With  dauntless  eye  Rome's  boldest  browa  he  dared ; 
Admiring  smiles  her  stately  daughters  showed. 
At  through  the  imperhil  streets  the  grand  Barbarian  strode* 

IT. 

There  sate  young  Torthil  r  ever  as  he  sate. 
His  arms  were  folded  o*er  his  bosom  high, 
His  vest  a  skin  won  from  a  leopard  great 
That  in  the  forest  he  had  forced  to  die. 
Csst  from  hfan  now  his  spear  lay  idly  by. 
0*er  fronting  hills,  tiie  valley's  southern  side, 
A  yelling  bird  upraised  at  length  his  eye ; 
His  glance  went  through  tiie  crystalline  so  wide. 
Till  mmgling  with  the  sun  the  eagle  he  descried. 

T. 

His  shortened  eye  came  down  the  opposing  steep, 
Rock-rouehened  there,  with  many  a  waterfall. 
Here  thickets  shy,  and  trailing  flowers  that  weep 
In  sunless  hollows  where  the  rills  down  brawl ; 
The  goat's  bold  head  was  looking  over  all. 
A  flowing  wood  the  middle  mountain  braced. 
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A  lap  of  grass  :  a  nearer  brook  in  haste 
Its  twining  silver  spun,  and  the  greeil  valley  traced. 

VI. 

But  ha !  8  maid  on  yonder  bank  he  sees 
Read  on  a  scroll,  as  up  and  down  she  strays, 
Now  forth  among  the  sun-illumined  trees. 
Now  back  withdirawn  into  the  twilight  maze. 
A  graceful  robe  her  moulded  form  betrays ; 
In  wavy  curls  her  dark  hair  backwards  thrown 
A  fillet  biuds ;  the  flashing  lustre  plays. 
As  aye  she  turns,  upon  a  jewel-stone 
On  her  consummate  brow  set  like  a  star  alone. 

viu 
Ne'er  Grecian  poet  in  his  dreamy  moods 
Beheld  a  nymph,  or  visioned  one  more  sweet. 
Near  walking  on  the  checkered  floors  of  woods^ 
Or  far  illapsing  through  their  green  retreat, 
Chasing  the  shadows  with  her  glimpsing  feet : 
So  fair  that  maid.     But  hark  I  adown  the  vale 
A  tumult  comes,  the  wild-boar  gallops  fleet, 
Fell  dogs  are  hanging  on  the  foamy  trail, 
A  siogle  huntress  drives  the  tempest  through  the  dale. 

viii. 
Her  brows  tiara'd,  her  higjh- managed  steed. 
Her  boar-spear  grasp'd  with  Amazonian  hand. 
Bespeak  a  queen :  she  cheers  the  stormy  speed : 
No  fears  for  her !  aloft  she  waves  her  brand. 
Like  one  accustomed  kingdoms  to  command. 
On  sweeps  the  chase,  her  brilliant  head  comcB  on. 
But,  lo !  that  damsel  of  the  grove  her  stand 
Has  gain'd  betwixt,  upon  her  knee  is  thrown: — 
"  Ah  I  mother,  stay,'*  she  prays,  "  pursue  not  thus  alone.'* 

IX. 

'*  Degenerate  thing  I "  the  haughty  Empress  cried, 
Flush'd  her  dark  brow,  her  lip  was  wreathed  with  acorn. 
She  launched  her  courser  past  her  daughter's  side. 
High  to8s'd  her  pike,  far  bounding  she  was  borne. 
Uprose  her  child  with  clasped  hands  to  turn. 
Her  following  eyes  with  filial  fears  to  strain. 
Young  Torthil  pities  as  she  seems  to  mourn ; 
Advancin|^  near  before  her,  back  again 
He  starts,  with  passionate  gaze  he  kneels  upon  the  plain. 

X. 

"  Lady,"  he  said, ''  young  daughter  of  a  queen. 
Forgive  my  wonder ;  in  my  own  far  land 
Thee  in  the  visions  of  the  night  I've  seen. 
That  brow  inviolate,  those  eyes  so  bland  I 
I  joy  to  rise,  to  run  at  thy  command : 
Strong  is  my  arm,  my  lance ;  shall  I  pursue, 
Overtake  thy  mother,  shield  her  ?  Nor  my  hand 
Shall  smite  the  boar  to  rob  her  of  her  due ; 
The  deed,  the  praise  be  hers,  if  I  no  danger  view. 

XI. 

"  Virgin !  sweet  paramount  creature !  bid  me  go." 
Upsprings  his  bright  head  in  the  blowing  wino ; 
In  eolden  beauty  o'er  his  shoulders  flow 
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Hia  locks  of  youth,  all  free  and  unconfiaed. 
As  fleet  he  goes,  nor  soon  shall  be  behind 
The  echoing  storm  that  leaves  the  hollonr  ground. 
Bui,  lo !  he  pauses  with  his  ear  IncllnGd  : 
From  round  a  knoll,  the  valley's  northern  bound. 
The  startled  maiden  lists  the  hunt*8  returning  sound. 

XII. 

Back  Torthil  speeds*    But  she  with  terror  hears 
Behind— she  turns;  the  crashing  shrubs  are  toss'd, 
That  skirt  the  near  loin  of  the  hill;  appears 
The  boar,  the  boar  with  chumy  foam  emboss'd ! 
Soak'd  with  death-sweats  the  grass  he  darkly  cross'd ; 
Two  hounds  close  track  htm  with  devouring  bay ; 
No  huntress  comes ;  the  embodied  pack  have  lost 
Their  quarry  prime,  wide  puzzling  on  their  way. 
Or  traversed  by  the  lure  of  secondary  prey. 

XIII. 

The  affriehted  girl  has  fled  across  the  brook. 
Behind  she  hears  the  panting  brute  advance, 
One  moment  agonized  she  turns  to  look— 
O !  terror !  joy  I  her  eye's  bewilder'd  trance 
iVtth  death,  with  safety  is  fiU'd  up  at  once. 
The  monster's  sidelong,  half- upturning  head 
Is  gnarled  to  strike,  his  bared  tusks  backward  glance 
To  gather  fury  for  his  onset  dread, 
To  unseam  her  lovely  limb— bold  TorthiFs  thrust  has  sped. 

xir. 
But,  ah  I  he  stumbles  from  his  forceful  blow ; 
The  beast  transfixed,  disdaining  yet  to  fly. 
Has  bow*d  his  levelled  head,  and  ploughing  low. 
As  If  to  pass  his  rising  enemy, 
With  tearing  side- stroke  rips  his  spouting  thigh : 
Then  forward  staggers,  darkly  crush'd  to  fall ; 
But  bites  his  fiery  wound  ere  he  will  die, 
Snapa  with  his  teeth  that  shaft  of  deadly  gall. 
And  grinds  with  foam  and  blood  the  sputtered  splinters  small. 

XV. 

^  Tnm'd  to  the  rescued  maid,  along  the  brow 

Of  Torthil  lightens  a  heroic  smile; 

TUl,  o*er  his  drained  benumbed  limb  forced  to  bow. 

To  earth  succumbs  he,  gazing  yet  the  while 

On  her  whose  presence  can  his  pains  beguile. 

But  she  for  him  her  silken  vesture  tears, 

Binds  his  stanched  wound  with  pity's  gentlest  wile; 

Cold  sprinklings  then  from  out  the  stream  she  bears. 
Refreshes  his  sick  face,  his  fainting  strength  repairs. 

XVI. 

**  And  spare,"  he  said,  upturned  to  her,  "  those  tears, 
My  love,  first  brought  to  me  In  dreams  of  yore ! 
I  know  thee  well ;  not  ages  of  long  years 
Could  more  Instruct  me,  make  me  love  thee  more. 
My  heart's  last  blood  I'd  give  thee  o'er  and  o'er  I 
I  would  but  have  thee  know  me  should  I  die ; 
Afar  I  come  from  Caledonia's  shore, 
Tmthll  my  name,  a  chieftain  there  was  I, 
A  captive  nezt-*nay,  sent  thy  safety  thus  to  buy. 
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xrn* 
^  I  am  a  savage ;  but  in  thy  sweet  sight 
To  li?e,  would  make  me  gentle  soon,  and  wise^ 
Would  thou  couldst  love  mel"  With  ioBpassioaed  might 
He  strove,  nor  vainly,  from  the  ground  to  riae« 
The  light  was  thiclcened  in  his  heavy  eyesi 
He  fell,  yet  falling  kissed  her  dear  young  feet* 
Alone  the  fainting  Caledonian  lies. 
The  maid  in  haste  has  sought  the  wood's  retreat; 
But  soon  she  reappears  with  new  assistaace  meet 

XVIII. 

A  reverend  father  and  a  female  old 
Come  to  her  guidance,  and  the  youth  upraise ; 
His  droopinff  nead  the  virgin's  hands  uphold : 
Borne  o*er  the  rivulet,  through  the  woodland  maxe^ 
Where  many  a  path  the  intricate  foot  betrays^ 
A  cave  withdrawn  into  the  mountain's  side, 
Received  them  from  the  forest's  puzzling  ways. 
There  Father  Hippo  healing  bands  supplied ; 
And  there,  till  he  wax  well,  young  Torthil  shall  abide. 

XIX. 

But  oft  Roscrana  came,  that  princess  good, 
Child  of  Zenobia,  Tadmor's  famous  queen, 
Who,  shice  Aurelian  had  her  throne  subdued, 
With  honour  placed  in  Italy  had  been. 
A  huntress,  she  her  summer  dwelling  green 
Chose  near  the  central  mountains  orthe  land. 
Proud  daughters  round  her  graced  the  silvan  scene; 
But  they,  and  she  of  masculine  command. 
The  meek  Roscrana  scorned,  last  of  the  sister  band. 

XX. 

Yet  more  divided  from  her  kindred  blood, 
Roscrana's  heart  confessed  our  holy  faith ; 
Nursed  by  a  Christian  Jewess,  and  imbued 
With  early  love  for  Him  of  Nazareth, 
She  held  his  creed^will  hold  it  to  the  death. 
The  sovereign  knowledge  fain  would  she  declare 
To  those  still  dear,  but  still  they  shunned  her  path; 
Then  soueht  she  solace  in  the  woods,  and  there 
She  found  the  cave  proscribed  of  that  old  Christian  pair. 

XXI. 

They  o'er  the  Syrian  virgin,  as  their  child. 
Rejoiced,  that  dear  faith  mutually  confessed. 
More  than  a  daughter,  she  their  fears  beffuiled. 
She  brought  them  food,  she  watched  their  aeed  rest^ 
Fair  garments  wrought  by  her  their  bodies  dressed. 
For  this,  the  scrolls  of  the  Eternal  word 
Given  by  those  saints,  she  hid  beneath  her  vest, 
Till  to  the  night,  to  shady  walks  restored. 
She  drew  them  forth  and  read  of  her  incarnate  Lord. 

XXII. 

Within  the  cavern  of  those  Christians  laid, 
With  plants  of  healing  gaUiered  from  the  hill. 
Was  Torthil  cured  by  that  good  Eastern  maid, 
O !  more  to  love  her  for  her  gentle  skill. 
And  soon  he  blessed  those  days  of  wounded  HI, 
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For  aye  young  pity  trembles  kito  lo?e. 
Lord  of  her  heitrt  f«  Ire  Mid  vfrgin  wUi ! 
And  aye  to  him  of  Jesus  ihmi  above 
She  reads,  or  in  Ae  care,  or  walking  throngh  tfie  gro?^. 

XXIII. 

Upsprings  the  smi,  now  flit  the  tiiin  bright  wings 
Or  twinkling  birds  upon  the  morning  trees ; 
Torihil  abroad  longs  for  the  hour  that  brings 
His  young  ai&ancm  o>&e  the  grassy  leas. 
Beyond  the  vale  her  mother's  home  be  sees— 
'Tis  she  I  he  hastes  his  virgin  to  receive, 
Her  quick  robe  flutters  on  the  earlr  breeze ; 
This  time  at  least  O !  him  she  will  not  leave^ 
Till  come  'twixt  day  and  night  soft  reconciling  eve. 

XXIV. 

Sequestered  they  in  1ovb*s  unworldly  dream. 
In  haunts  of  beauty  lose  the  lapsing  hours ; 
The  lake's  unrlppled  glass,  the  shining  stream 
Allure  Iheilr  footsteps  through  the  blooming  flowers* 
They  bear  the  songs  of  birds  within  their  bowers; 
High  rocks  afar  tbey  see,  and  vales  between. 
Then  glance  the  clear  drops  of  tiie  slanting  showers; 
The  illumined  tops  of  ancient  woods  are  seen, 
With  weeping  sunshine  fused^  and  golden  ndnbows  green. 

xxr. 
Together  stood  they  on  the  tall  hills,— thi&re 
They  saw  the  gt«at  sea  lying  in  the  west^ 
Like  to  a  floor  of  fine-compacted  air; 
The  white  ships  o*er  the  element  at  rest^ 
Thoueh  moving,  seem'd  of  motion  unpossess'd. 
Long  homeward  looking  dimm'd  was  Torthil's  eye, 
Awav  he  tum'd,  Roscrana's  hand  he  press'd^ 
He  drew  his  Eastern  princess  from  on  high. 
Nor  check'd  his  silent  haste  until  he  heard  her  sigh. 

XXVI. 

The  stock-dove's  voice,  sweet  intermittent  bird^ 
That  aye  the  shadow  of  the  hawk's  wing  fear^ 
Along  the  twilight  valleys  now  Is  hdard, 
Whose  murmur  love  to  lovers  still  endears. 
The  Moon,  mild  empress  of  the  night,  appears. 
Beauty  and  Peace  lead  on  the  silver  queen ; 
The  forests,  brightening  rilenUy,  she  clears, 
She  walks  the  mountains,  o'er  the  polish'd  sheen 
Of  dimpling  rivers  fsr  her  sliding  feet  are  seen. 

xxvii. 
To  the  young  captive  his  Roscrana's  eyes, 
Of  marvellous  beauty,  harmonize  the  whole, 
Subduine  still,  as  still  to  him  they  rise, 
Hie  falAter  longings  of  his  home-sick  sou). 
How  swift  away  the  hour  of  evening  stole  I 
Would  mom  were  come  their.meeting  to  renew  I 
By  borderinff  river,  and  by  tufted  knoll) 
Homeward  he  led  her  through  the  drops  of  dew, 
Till  shone  through  glimmering  trees  her  mother's  walls  in  view, 
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XXVIII. 

In  the  tweet  sunlight  of  the  summer-tide. 
Those  lovers  wander  bj  a  central  lake 
Embosom'd  high ;  two  cardinal  rivers  glide 
Or  to  orfrom  it,  not  a  slope  to  break 
The  slippery  level  of  each  molten  snake : 
They,  each  along  his  mountainous  ravine. 
With  hanging  banks  a  lengthen'd  vista  make ; 
Suffused  with  purple  haze,  their  wood-tops  green 
Bo w'd  to  the  wat*ry  lapse^  therein  are  sofdy  seen. 

XXIX. 

Round  silvan  cove  and  unlllumined  nook. 
Missing  the  shadow  of  the  drinkUiff  deer. 
Its  rim  of  darken*d  glass  the  curved  lake  took ; 
Where  lies  its  nearer  crystal  swept  and  clear. 
Thereon  the  sapphire  and  the  gold  appear 
Of  day*s  last  look,  the  loveliest  as  the  last. 
There  glossy  fowls  swim  in  the  glory ;  here 
The  deepening  shadows  of  the  mountains  vast,    . 
That  stand  up  by  the  sun,  through  the  blent  wave  are  cast 

XXX. 

With  saddeninff  gaze  upon  the  lord  of  day, 
«  So  sinks,"  said  Torthil, "  the  immortal  flame ! 
I  too  go  down :  Back  takes  he  on  his  way 
His  retrospect;  if  I  should  do  the  same. 
Pride  overthrown,  youth  crush'd,  the  baffled  aim, 
Defeat,  and  exile  from  my  native  shore. 
Are  my  memorials ;  felt  by  me,  for  shame 
Was  never  in  my  father's  house;  yet  sore 
Though  be  my  pangs  for  these,  my  country  plagues  me  more, 

XXXI. 

*<  For  me  her  youth  into  the  battle's  waste 
She  poured,  she  perished  at  my  sole  command ; 
Was  this  not  much  ?    Am  I  not  all  disgraced  ? 
The  exulting  rivers  of  my  native  land. 
These  are  not  they — a  captive  here  I  stand. 
Why  fell  I  not?    Yea  farther  hear  my  shame; 
Lady,  I  chose  to  stoop  beneath  their  band 
That  binds  me  by  the  honour  of  my  name. 
Since  slain  not  here  in  Rome,  my  freedom  ne'er  to  claim, 

xxxii. 

'*  Ne'er  to  attempt  return.    O I  I  might  say. 
My  very  wish  that  shame  to  uncreate 
Forbade  my  death,  throughout  the  slavish  day 
Of  circumstances  bade  me  tamely  wait 
Some  better  morn  of  fortune  or  of  fate. 
What  then  ?    Unbounded  blame  is  still  my  due 
For  you  betrothed  to  my  forlorn  estate; 
'Tis  time  to  question  thus  myself  for  you  :— 
What  hope  contrive,  sweet  maid,  what  plan  shall  I  pursue  ? 

XXX1II. 

"  This  I  might  do— Oh  !  1  no  more  can  live 
For  thee  to  see  me  in  my  slavery ! — 
Yes  I  wUl  do  it— I  will  go— will  give 
My  life  again  from  vows  to  be  set  free ; 
They  gallme  so  I    His  slave  I  will  not  be^ 
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ril  ffo,  ril  brave  him  on  his  Roman  throne. 
Ha  r  first  I'll  promise  to  mine  enemy 
Long  years  of  service  in  his  battles  done ; 
For  thee  with  power  fulfilled.  he*ll  let  me  then  be  gone. 

XXXIV. 

*'  Then  home  with  me  to  Morven  shalt  thou  go, 
Shalt  be  a  daughter  to  my  mother  there. 
There  forth  1*11  lead  thee  by  the  hand,  and  show 
The  green  translucent  brine,  when  mermaids  rare 
Sing  on  the  rocks  and  comb  their  slippery  hair; 
The  bliss  of  morn,  clear  wells,  and  forests  green; 
The  pure  suffusion  of  the  evening  air, 
When  dipped  in  delicate  lights  far  hills  are  seen. 
To  thee  high  bards  shall  chant  each  dawn,  each  solemn  e*en. 

XXXV. 

*<  Ha  I  idle  visions  these  I  Why  am  I  here  ? 
Sweet  Lady,  come  with  me  unto  our  cave ; 
Then  home  FU  guide  thee.    Ere  next  noon  appear, 
Aurelian  hears  me :  wise,  and  just,  and  brave. 
He'll  grant  the  death  or  freedom  that  I  crave. 
O !  not  in  vain  last  night  in  dreams  did  come 
To  me  my  mother,  pale,  as  from  the  grave ; 
Yet  smiled  the  vested  image  from  her  home 
O'er  the  wan  waters  far,  over  the  travelled  foam." 

xxxvi. 
Within  the  cave  they  wait  the  evening  star. 
But  came  Zenobia,  beautifully  keen ; 
Behind  her  thronging  entered  men  of  war ; 
A  Jewish  dwarf,  mishapen,  ugly,  lean. 
Who  long  her  servant  in  the  East  had  been, 
Led  on  the  party :  he,  of  Christ  the  foe, 
Had  leamea  Roscrana's  faith,  had  brought  his  queen 
Her  doubtful  haunt,  her  friends  proscribed  to  know. 
Overpowered  now  must  they  all  before  Aurelian  go. 

XXX  VI  I. 

Yea,  worse  than  vain  was  Torthil's  manly  haste 
His  name  to  tell,  his  passion  to  declare ; 
Vain  priestly  Hippo's  act,  before  them  placed, 
To  wed  Roscrana  to  her  lover  there. 
Joy  (hen  be  with  them,  a  divided  pair  I 
With  watchful  calmness,  anger's  direst  look, 
A  mighty  oath  the  impetial  mother  sware, — 
Fetters,  eternal  thrall  shall  Torthil  brook ; 
Roscrana  banished  be  to  Britain's  farthest  nook  :— 

XXXVIII. 

"  Yea,  that  she  there  may  meet  his  mother's  scorn ; 
Or  worse,  her  pity,"  was  the  stern  decree, 
**  Unless,  in  chains  before  the  Emperor  borne, 
She  spurn  her  love,  abjure  her  heresy. 
Else,  sealed  this  doom  shall  by  Aurelian  he. 
But  now,  old  tenants  of  this  rock,  for  you,— 
Forth  go  in  freedom  to  make  these  less  free. 
To  enhance  the  bonds  that  bind  these  guiltier  two 
To  our  strict  hand,  prepared  its  vengeance  to  pursue." 
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Cakto  IL 

I. 
RoscRANA,  faithful  found,  in  Mtmren  kiss'd 
Her  Torthir*  mother,  at  her  tale  amased ; 
Then  lowly  bow*d  the  virgin  to  be  blecsM :— 
*<  Mf  far^come  daughter  f "  Gathla  said,  and  raieed, 
And  still  with  wonder  «n  the  lady  gased^ 
«*  If  thou  indeed  art  Torthii's  chosen  bride, 
Yea,  well  that  forehead's  beauty  undebased 
Beseems  the  scion  of  a  prince's  side : 
Worthy  art  thou  to  be  my  Torthii's  spouse  of  pride^ 

II. 
^  Thou  from  the  dowried  kingdoms  of  the  East, 
To  lands  of  poor  but  of  heroic  men 
Art  come,  yet  court  nor  Oriental  feast 
Will  make  thy  sweet  soul  scorn  our  humblest  den. 
But  when  great  wars  befall,  my  daughter  then 
Shall  bless  the  safety  that  wild  Morven  yields ; 
Then  shall  her  sons,  from  mountain  and  from  glen, 
Hans  round  about  thee  with  their  sounding  shields : 
They  for  young  Torthii's  bride  would  fight  a  nundred  fields." 

III. 
Sweetly  repeated  was  Roscrana's  tale. 
As  she  by  uathla  In  her  chamber  sate, 
Of  Torthii's  exile,  of  his  wounded  ail. 
And  how  they  loved,  and  their  divided  fate. 
Zenobia's  harshness,  lightly  delicate 
She  touch'd ;  her  hopes  she  hastened  to  unfold 
Of  Torthii's  rescue  from  his  shackled  state ; 
Her  wanderings  then  in  Britidn's  isle  she  told» 
Her  second  mother  thus  by  the  dear  hand  to  hold. 

IV. 

Forth  came  the  day-spring :  forth  with  Cathla  walk'd 
In  sleepless  love  Roscrana  from  her  door. 
Before  the  gate  a  grizzly  giant  stalk'd, 
A  rough  dog  gambol'd  on  the  grassy  floor. 
Near  stepp'd  the  former,  this  his  play  gave  o'er : — 
<'  Behold  thy  keepers,"  Cathla  said,  and  smiled. 
*'  Here  Rumal,  Torthii's  hound  against  the  boar ; 
There  silent  Ere,  who  knows  each  mountain  wild : 
Where'er  inclined  to  roam,  they'll  guard  my  Syrian  child. 

V. 

**  One  daughter  Ere,  young  Oina-Morul,  had. 
The  white-arm'd  gladdener  of  his  heart  and  eyes  i 
She  cross'd  a  bridging  tree,  the  torrent  mad 
Devour'd  her  beauty,  stumbling  from  surprise. 
My  Torthil  sees  her,  down  the  bank  he  flies, 
He  follows  shooting  through  the  giant  wave, 
Green  boiling  gulf  and  duU  black  pool  he  tries ; 
Ah  I  to  his  sight  a  filmy  whiteness  gave 
The  virgini  only  won  to  a  more  honour'd  grave. 

VI. 

"  Wild  was  the  sorrow  of  the  savage  Ere, 
Leant  in  his  eye  the  fiercest  lights  of  pain. 
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Grief  bore  him  to  the  deserts  far  and  darlc, 
To  winds  he  howl'd»  lo  the  tempestuous  main; 
Nor  nighty  nor  sleep  could  quench  his  eye  or  brain  | 
His  paUi  was  by  the  eagle's  dizzy  nest ; 
Danger  his  solace,  scornful  of  the  plain. 
On  hills  adiisty  or  on  the  hoarded  chest 
Of  winter's  mountain  snows  he  flung  his  nalced  breaat 

VII. 

"  Baclc  to  that  flood,  each  sucking  whirl  he  tried* 
That  took  from  him  his  child  so  young  and  fair. 
We  saw  him,  as  he  buffeted  the  tide, 
Wrunff  with  the  assurance,  had  he  but  been  there, 
No  gulf  had  drawn  her  from  a  father's  care. 
Then  like  a  lifeless  thing  did  be  allow 
The  waves  to  drift  him  on  the  margin  bare. 
Where  lay  his  Oina*Morul*8  marble  brow ; 
He  kiss'd  the  silr er  sanda^hia  spirit  has  her  now ! 

Tin. 
'*  He  loTed  my  boy,  he  fought  for  him,  he  Ml ; 
Heal'd  by  my  care,  his  life  from  death  was  won 
To  l>e  my  dragon  and  to  guard  me  well : 
For  you  how  gladly  shall  the  same  be  done  I 
Far  to  the  peaks  of  mountains  does  he  run, 
O'er  lake  below,  o'er  river,  wood,  and  plain, 
He  casta  his  eagle  eye  to  ken  my  son ; 
He  hies  to  the  wild  margin  of  the  main, 
To  look  for  the  white  ships^for  Torthil  back  again.*' 

IX. 

On  mountain-tops  when  morning  lights  appeari 
When  silent  dewdrops  through  the  eve  distil. 
Or  by  the  rising  moon,  or  Hesper  clear, 
Or  when  the  gusts  of  gloomier  twilight  fill 
Old  creaking  thorn  upon  the  stony  hill. 
Ere,  brave  and  modest,  was  Roscrana's  guide. 
The  shaggy  Rumal  was  beside  him  still. 
With  them  the  virgin  every  fear  defied, 
As  over  Morren's  land  she  loved  to  wander  wide. 

X. 

The  mat  north  winds  that  on  the  pinewoods  blow, 
And  heave  the  Ocean's  elemental  floor, 
Toss  her  dark  locks  that  through  them  boldly  go. 
Sublime  her  spirit  with  their  stormy  roar. 
Heroic  land  I  she  loved  thee  more  and  more, 
Fair,  but  still  roughening  to  her  young  surprise ; 
On  heaths  she  met^  and  on  the  awful  shore, 
Majestic  men  who  looked  unto  the  skies, 
For  never  slavery  bowed  their  unpolluted  eyes. 

XI. 

And  Gathla  told  her  of  her  fathers'  land. 
The  deeds  of  Flnffal,  his  illustrious  race, 
The  songs  of  Ossian,  the  bards*  priestly  band, 
The  ghosts  of  heroes,  and  their  dwelling-place  i 
They  oft,  when  laid  within  the  desert's  space 
Their  sons  have  slept  beneath  the  moon's  wan  beams 
By  the  grey  stone  benumlied,  before  them  trace. 
With  then  descending  to  converse  in  dreams, 
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XII. 

But  sad  are  they  that  want  the  funeral- song; 
Their  spirits  niount  not  to  the  airj  hall 
Of  eddyinff  winds,  for  ever  rolled  along 
Bjr  weedy  lakes  within  their  misty  pall. 
Of  signs  she  told,  bf  showers  of  blood  that  fall 
To  gifted  eyes,  the  Druid*8  shuddering  grove, 
The  twangs  of  death  that  in  the  harp-strings  call. 
The  attendant  Genii  on  the  maids  they  love ; 
And  of  Uie  Culdees  told  in  many  a  rocky  cove. 

ZIII. 

Then  much  she  loved  to  hear  Roscrana  tell 
The  climes,  the  wonders  of  the  early  Esst 
But  who  are  they  that  in  those  caverns  dwell  ? 
Each  hoary  Culdee  is  a  Christian  priest : 
Roscrana  knew  them ;  nor  the  princess  ceased 
Till,  more  than  eloquent,  till,  ffreatly  bold. 
The  faith  of  Christ,  her  love  or  it  increased 
From  this  her  exile — nay,  her  home — she  told, 
Till  Cathla  joyed  to  hear  her  the  high  scheme  unfold. 

xiv. 
**  Awake,  my  Christian  child  I  "—this  holy  name 
Now  Cathla  gave  her,  as  for  Torthil's  sake 
She  ever  sleepless,  when  the  morning  came 
Longed  for  Roscrana—"  My  true  daughter,  wake  I 
ForUi  let  us  go  and  walk  by  bower  and  brake. 
Alas  I  in  tears  those  eyes  of  beauty  swim ; 
Thee  far  from  me  thy  nightly  visions  take, 
Far  to  thy  royal  mother,  far  to  him 
Thy  kingly  sLre,  who  sleeps  in  Tadmor's  aisles  so  dim. 

XV. 

<*  Or  when  thy  spirit,  winged  with  ghostly  dreams. 
Flies  through  the  pale  dominions  of  the  night. 
Thou  meet"st  thy  Torthil  by  the  midnight  gleams ; 
Thou  wak'st,  and  I  alone  am  in  thy  sight. 
Oft  wilt  thou  sigh  when  comes  the  morrow  bright, 
Long  wilt  thou  Took  unto  the  east  by  day, 
(There  were  the  kingdoms  of  thy  young  delight,) 
Weeping  to  feel  thyself  too  far  away. 
Doomed  with  thy  father's  dust  not  even  thy  dust  to  lay. 

XVI. 

"  Fain  would  I  bid  thee  weep  not,  bid  thee  cheer. 
With  pastimes  please  thee,  with  my  love  make  glad. 
Thou  call'st  me  mother ;  for  that  name  so  dear. 
Much  would  I  do  to  let  thee  ne'er  be  sad ! 
For  ought  I  not  ?  For  I  in  thee  have  had 
O I  more  than  many  sons  and  daughters :  I 
From  thee  have  learned  the  Almighty  One  who  bade 
Be  formed  the  lucid  pillars  of  the  sky. 
Him  who  has  us  redeemed,  Him  who  must  sanctify. 

XVII. 

"  Beautiful  Alien  I  daughter  unto  me  I 
Shall  I  not  know  thee  in  the  end  of  days  ? 
Christ  send  our  Torthil  home  to  us,  that  he 
May  learn  the  truth,  may  learn  the  Eternal  ways  t 
Then,  If  redeemed,  shall  we  not  be  thy  praise. 


I 


Immortd  Creature !  who  hast  iriven  us  un  i 
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To  dnrell  with  God,  his  glory  to  upraise  ? 
Perish  the  Druid's  fable !  the  true  cup 
or  life  alone  is  theirs  who  with  the  Lamb  shall  sup/* 

XVIII. 

And  aye  with  Cathla  forth  that  daughter  went^ 
Grief-silent  £rc  and  Rumal  still  behind, 
Their  steps  they  to  the  blameless  people  bent. 
Dwelling  upon  the  mountains  unconfined, 
With  peace  the  broken  spirit  to  upbind. 
Want  from  the  poor  and  sickness  to  repel. 
So  meek  their  Torthirs  wife,  so  sweetly  kind, 
Grey  fathers  bade  their  daughters  thus  excel. 
The  mothers  called  her  good,  the  virgins  loved  her  well. 

XIX. 

Too  much  by  Swamo  loved,  impure  of  heart, 
Her  Torthii's  foe,  he  tempted  her  with  sighs; 
But  true  her  honour,  vain  the  chieftain's  art. 
He  with  his  friend  in  every  enterprise. 
The  red  Gurthullin,  did  a  plot  devise: — 
Near  grows  a  struggle  with  the  Roman  foe, 
(Succumb  shall  Morven,  or  shall  greater  rise,) 
The  battle  o'er,  abroad  while  stragglers  go. 
They'll  watch,  they'll  bear  her  off,  and  none  Uieir  guilt  shall  know. 

XX. 

Nor,  chastely  modest,  boldly  innocent, 
She  once  has  hinted  Swarno's  love  impure ; 
Hence  ne'er  her  friends  shall  guess  the  way  she  went  i^ 
**  But  ha  I  old  dragon  Ere  must  we  secure; 
Chamed  must  he  be,  our  scheme  were  else  unsure : 
Thus  be  it  done,— upon  the  battle-eve 
Him  to  our  nearest  castle  shall  we  lure. 
With  Ramal ;  this  we'll  slay,  the  former  leave 
In  fetters,  too  to  die  if  we  our  prey  receive." 


Canto  III. 

I. 
"  All  night  the  songs  of  bards  went  through  our  vale ; 
Aye  as  they  ceased,  aa  ceased  the  horns  to  blow. 
Faint  through  the  stillness,  louder  on  the  gale 
Was  heard  the  trampling  of  the  distant  foe. 
To  yonder  peak,  my  Syrian  (rhild,  we'll  go, 
Thence  see  the  fight;  so  near,  'tis  worse  to  bear 
Our  own  conjectures,  than  defeat  to  know. 
But  where  is  Ere  ?  for  me  bereft,  he  sware 
To  shun  the  field,  but  thou  art  come,  and  he  is  there." 

II. 
Thus  Cathla  spake,  Roscrana  by  her  side. 
But  now  they  heard — the  air  was  all  so  still — 
Trumpet  and  horn  beyond  the  mountains  wide. 
The  shouts  of  conflict,  as  they  climb  the  hill, 
With  din  their  ears,  their  breasts  with  trembling  fill. 
Yon  valley  now  1  the  glory  of  yon  war  I 
The  day  of  hope  I  the  hour  of  endless  ill  I 
Be  still,  ye  hearts  of  women  dear  that  are. 
Behold  your  country's  might  piled  round  the  east  afar ! 
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III. 
Down  came  her  gleaming  galleries  of  men, 
From  ridge  %o  ridge  descending  on  the  east. 
Pushed  north  and  south  around  that  opening  glen. 
Those  eastern  hills  their  half-moon  range  increased. 
Her  lofty  tiers  of  battle  never  ceased 
To  glance,  commingled  with  their  woody  tops. 
Down  swift  they  came,  like  panthers  to  the  least. 
The  lowest  ranks  still  stepping  from  the  slopes, 
Still  swallowed  by  the  vale  with  all  thefar  mighty  hopes. 

IT. 

There  was  devouring  war :  Already  there 
Her  horse  and  chariots  o*er  the  plain  were  blent 
With  Roman  horse  in  one  bewildering  glare 
Of  thickened  ruin,  jostling,  leaping,  pent, 
0*erstifled,  swayed,  with  rifts  of  havoc  rent, 
With  gestures  maddened — savage— fiercely  strange. 
Around  the  west  the  Roman  foot  were  bent 
From  tip  to  tip  of  that  high  crescent  range. 
To  save  their  flanks,  to  watch  the  embosomed  battlers  (^aoge. 

▼. 
Here  many  darts  the  Caledonians  throw ; 
And  aye,  as  aye  into  their  chariots  leap 
Bold  Roman  forms,  they  seize,  they  heave  the  foe 
Over  the  wheels ;  their  onward  cars  they  keep. 
They  drive  them  bounding  o'er  each  swelling  heap. 
Joy  for  their  valour  I  how  with  fervour  prayed. 
That  such  high  daring  its  reward  might  reap. 
The  grateful  Cathla  and  the  Syrian  Sfaid ! 
But  see  I  but  see !  Oh  God ! — they  tremble  now  afraid. 

VI. 

The  numerous  weight  of  her  superior  foes 
Overbears  the  mounted  strength  of  Morven  back. 
Eastward  away  her  fainting  battle  goes ; 
Their  closer  forms  the  o'ermastered  horse  unslack  ; 
They  flee,  the  skirting  mountains  wide  they  track ; 
The  abandoned  chariots  with  unmanaged  steeds 
Roll  mad  about,  and  tear  the  harrowed  rack 
Of  infantry  that  to  the  sheer  scythe  bleeds, 
Wrapping  the  cloyed  wheels  round  wiUi  torn  limbs  as  with  weeds. 

VII, 

Ere  down,  obstructed  by  that  thick  retreat, 
Can  Morven's  might  descend  upon  the  foe, 
Rome's  columned  infantry  has  met,  baa  beat 
Her  storied  ranks;  cleft,  shouldered,  wide  they  go. 
Yon  loftiest  piles  seemed  loosened  to  and  fro, — 
Has  terror  climbed  already  ?  through  the  trees 
Away  they  gleam,  they  melt  like  sun-struck  snow. 
They  feel  their  far. pervading  enemies; 
Upwards  the  slackening  fight  is  pushed  by  quick  degrees. 

Tin. 
**  My  daughter !  *'  sinking  on  Roscrana's  breast. 
Thus  Cathla  murmured,  *<  in  the  days  gone  by. 
Pleasant  to  me,  to  me  how  dearly  blessed 
Have  been  the  valley  and  the  stream  where  I'*— 
But  hark  I  she  starts^wild  fears  a  moment  fly— 
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Yon  Blaggering  mountain  of  dishonoured  flight 
Sends  forih  a  trumpet  from  its  summit  high ; 
A  thousand  horns  from  off  its  wond^ing  height 
Pour  baclc  the  soul  of  hope— of  war— of  patriot  might 

IX. 

Behold  1  hehold,  upon  its  open  lop 
A  stately  warrior  stationed  like  a  god ! 
A  band  behind  fills  up  the  new-grown  hope. 
In  boldest  attitude  he  stood,  he  showed 
The  onward  way  with  the  commanding  rod 
Of  his  high-lifted,  forth-directing  spear. 
Back  o*er  the  shoulders  of  the  mountains  flowed 
Repentant  Flight,  more  daring  from  its  fear ; 
Till  far  behind  that  form  was  swelled  the  thronging  rear. 

X. 

There  grimly,  silently  they  stood  below 
The  cloud  that  darkened  o*er  the  mountain's  crest. 
From  out  the  north  a  wind  began  to  blow. 
It  smote  the  gloom,  it  broke  its  inner  breast 
To  boiling  racks  of  white  that,  ne'er  at  rest. 
Relieved  against  its  sabler  texture  flew. 
Shook  terribly  the  high  trees  wind-possessed. 
The  great  old  bards,  white- vested,  rorth  to  view 
Stepped  awfully,  their  harps  down  from  the  boughs  they  drew. 

XT. 

For  they  Uieir  harps  had  hung  upon  the  trees, 
With  shame  despairing  o*er  their  country's  flight ; 
But  now  with  streaming  stoles  they  reach,  they  seize 
The  glorious  fruitage,  plucking  it  with  might ; 
They  stand  prepared.    Down  leaping  to  the  fight. 
That  warrior  led  the  men  of  Caledon. 
Oft  gleamed  their  surfy  plumes  in  the  dun  light. 
Loud  waxed  the  horn,  but  high  o'er  all  was  known 
The  chant  of  great-souled  bards  that  poured  the  battle  on. 

XII. 

O I  their  white  heads  I  their  harps  inviolate  I 
The  wands  of  lightning  o'er  the  deathless  throng 
Ran,  as  on  either  side  they  stood  sedate. 
As  through  this  gateway  of  immortal  song 
The  might  renewed  of  Morven  rushed  along 
To  war,  to  vengeance — 01  to  victory ; 
For  see  I  for  see,  its  columned  forehead  strong 
Has  smote  the  army  of  the  enemy 
Down  to  its  yety  heart  a  stunning  stroke ^they  flee ! 

XIII. 

Astonied,  backwards  whelmed  upon  the  plain 
They  go ;  still  farther,  as  behind,  sustained 
By  numbers  gathering  from  their  rout  amain. 
The  great  descent  of  Morven  is  maintained. 
Back-rattling  chariots  have  the  flight  disdained ; 
They  roll  around  the  outskirts  of  the  fight. 
That  onward  struggles  through  the  field  regained. 
But  o'er  them  falls  the  thundercloud,  like  night, 
Down  on  the  battle  falls,  and  hides  it  from  the  sight. 

XIV. 

With  bosoms  hushed,  as  if  a  shock  were  nigh 
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Bending,  Roscrana  and  her  mother  try 
With  eyes  intense  to  pierce  the  hidden  doom. 
O !  joy  I  their  panting  bosoms  now  have  room. 
They  know  at  least  the  battle  westward  sweeps. 
A  windy  flaw  has  rent  the  shrouded  gloom ; 
O'er  their  far  trench  they  see  the  foe  in  heaps 
Driven ;  on  the  fosse  behind  a  chasing  warrior  leaps. 

XV. 

From  out  the  cloud  a  slip  of  sunshine  down 
With  glory  streams  on  his  illumined  head ; 
'Tis  he !  the  same !  that  heir  of  great  renown  ! 
That  Chief  unknown  I  his  country  who  has  led 
Through  shame  to  glory — thus  at  least  far  sped. 
Aloft  he  stands,  he  waves  his  sun-smote  spear, 
Its  brazen  light  on  Morven's  heads  is  shed. 
Around  ihej  spring,  they  crowd ;  one  mighty  cheer, 
Down  in  the  camp  they  plunge.    Again  falls  darkness  drear. 

XVI. 

But  round  those  women  winds  began  to  wail. 
The  wild  heath  whistled  fearfully  and  shrill, 
Fell  spotty  rains,  the  burden  of  the  hail 
Was  heard  sonorous  round  from  hill  to  hill  :— 
'*  Hope  shall  we,  mother,  yet,"  Roscrana,  still 
Her  white  hands  clapping  through  the  dim  blasts,  cried  ; 
"  Yea  peace,  yea  joy,  let  these  thy  bosom  fill. 
As  home  I  guide  tbee  o'er  the  mountains  wide. 
Lean  on  me  very  much,  lean  on  thy  daughter's  side. 

xvii. 
**  Nay,  I  will  lead  thee  to  the  Culdee*8  rock, 
Not  distant  by  the  margin  of  the  wave. 
There  to  abide  till  overblown  the  shock. 
By  moon,  or  dawnlight  issuing  from  his  cave. 
Our  noble  wounded  shall  we  help  to  save. 
Would  Ere  were  here  thee  in  his  arms  to  bear  I 
Not  he  it  was  that  thus  renewed  the  brave ; 
Powerful  though  Ere,  that  Captain's  godlike  air 
None  but  a  prince  could  show :  be  sure  a  prince  was  there." 

XVIII. 

They  reached  the  cell :  o*erwearied  with  her  day. 
Within  an  inner  cavern  Cathla  slept. 
Before  the  embers,  as  reclined  he  lay. 
The  bliss  of  slumber  o'er  the  Culdee  crept. 
Alone  her  vigil  young  Roscrana  kept ; 
That  champion  still  in  her  recurring  thought. 
She  generous  tears  of  admiration  wept. 
But  now  the  storm  was  lulled,  or  heard  remote ; 
She  rose,  on  tiptoe  forth  the  moonlight  air  she  sought. 

XIX. 

Neighed  oft  the  steed,  the  chariot  wheels  were  heard. 
The  distant  horn  blew  swelling  through  the  night. 
She  thought  of  him,  that  chief,  for  him  she  feared; 
O !  lives  he  still,  the  gleaner  of  the  fight  ? 
Her  thoughts  have  drawn  her  towards  that  field  aright, 
Along  the  damp  wood*s  intervening  glade ;  ^ 

She  pauses,  longing  for  the  morning  li^ht. 
To  go  with  Cathla ;  back  she  steps  afraid. 
Rustle  the  dropping  leaves— rough  men  hare  seized  the  maid. 
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XX. 

Greater  her  terror  Bince  unseen  the  ill. 
For  now  of  clouds  a  heavy  continent 
Came  o'er  the  moon,  the  wood's  abysses  still 
The  floating  darkness  smoothed  up  and  blent. 
Vainly  she  shrieked,  as  farther  still  she  tven^ 
Borne  through  the  listless  forests  far  away. 
Ha !  still  she  struggles,  shrieks,  her  ear  intent 
A  din,  like  ban>dogs  opening  on  their  prer. 
Has  caught;  deep  in  the  woods  she  sees  a  gleaming  ray. 

XXI. 

Near  come  the  yell,  the  light;  the  stems  that  skirt 
The  glade,  the  glade's  wet  grass  is  ruddied  o'er; 
Forth  bursts,  with  crowds  of  umbered  figures  girt, 
A  stately  savage  on  the  woody  floor : 
'TIs  Ere  I  aloft  his  pinioned  arms  he  bore, 
Unheld  to  keep  them  from  that  galling  throng; 
Blazed  his  wUd  hair ;  his  bleeding  loins  were  sore 
With  hanging  do|^,  deep  dra^fged  by  him  along ; 
Torch-bearing  serfs  behind  strike  at  the  giant  strong. 

XXII. 

Still  on  the  encumbered  warrior  draws  his  trail 
Of  death  and  danger  to  the  princess  near; 
Her  arms  to  him,  to  him  her  face  so  pale 
Imploring  stretched,  mighty  for  one  so  dear 
He  turns,  he  sweeps  obstruction  from  his  rear; 
Bounding  he  comes;  around  the  ruffian's  throat, 
Who  chiefly  holds  her,  wraps  her  chains  severe ; 
Jerks  out  his  wrists  far-wiaening,  upwards  shot : 
High  hangs  ^o  wretch  whose  hands  have  now  their  prey  forgot. 

XXIII. 

With  starting  eyeballs,  and  self-bitten  tongue, 
The  old  hero  dropped  him  from  his  raised  disgrace. 
He  snatched  the  maid ;  as  to  his  neck  she  clung, 
A  smile  heroic  lit  his  fire-scarred  face. 
With  her  he  waded  through  the  thickening  chase, 
Still  vain  the  augmented  battle  round  him  clings. 
He  sets  her  down,  he  vraves  her  from  the  place : 
No,  she'll  not  leave  him  thus !    From  her  he  flings 
The  circling  foe,  around  so  lion-like  he  springs. 

XXIV. 

Before  her  now  o'erwhelmed  he's  on  his  knee, 
Yet  fighting  still ;  a  near  horn  blew  a  blast, 
Forth  leapt  a  haughty  figure,  followed  he 
By  swift  retainers,  round  his  glance  he  cast, 
He  saw  Roscrana  and  he  seized  her  fast. 


Upsprung,  with  power  indignantly  renewed, 
OldEr  "  "^   '         ' 


ilrc,  a  groan  from  out  his  large  heart  passed 
To  see  the  maid  by  Swamo's  grasp  subdued; 
Staggering  he  reached  the  chief  who  bore  her  through  the  wood ; 

XXV. 

Reeling  he  caught  him  by  the  raven  locks. 

Back  wrenchea  his  bowed  head,  as  himself  down  fell : — 

'*  Slaves ! "  cried  tiie  entangled  prince,  "  one  savage  mocks 

Your  gyves  ?  your  daggers  ?  ha  I  'tis  mighty  well  I 

No  manacles  could  keep  him  in  his  cell  ? 
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Slay— make  him  die  then — hurl  him  down  to  hell. 
Shear  through  those  finffers  In  my  hair  entwined,'* 
As  onward  speed  his  serra  a  trumpet  blows  behind. 

XXTI. 

They  turn  astonished,  and  they  pause  to  see 
That  coming;  party  whether  friends  or  foes. 
Them  has  Roscrana  seen^'tis  he !  'tis  be  I 
The  chosen  hero  of  that  day  sbe  Icnows :        • 
A  valiant  band  around  their  leader  close : 
Salvation's  near  :—**  Save  I  save  me,  helper  true  I 
Young  TorUiil's  wife  am  I;  this  Swarno  knows. 
Yet  here  he  **-«-«    ^  But  will  I  not  sueoour  yoa. 
My  own  good  Syrian  wife  ?"    And  forth  her  Torthil  flew. 

XXTIK 

Swift  with  his  blade  away  has  Swarno  shorn 
His  black  griped  curls ;  upsprinffinff  with  a  bound, 
He  sets  the  maid  behind  him ;  high  his  scorn, 
Dark  was  his  hate,  his  enemy  thus  found. 
Steel  they  to  steel  now  face  each  other  round ; 
At  Swarno's  back  his  vassals  crowd  anew, 
Anew  the  fearful  virgin  they  surround. 
But  stern  the  doinn  of  those  warriors  two. 
As  aye  on  them  the  links  their  smoky  flarings  threw.      ^ 

XXVIII. 

Behind,  their  pausing  bands  respective  kept, 
Their  single  deeds  not  daring  to  alloy. 
Dread  to  the  murmurs  of  Roscrana  swept 
The  sword  of  Torthil,  greedy  to  destroy ; 
With  wounds  and  wounds  it  gluts  its  savage  Joy. 
Dark  Swarno  staggers,  yet  opposiog  well ; 
Bold  Torthil  whelms  him  with  his  swift  annoy ; 
That  stroke  shall  hew  him  down— ha  I  stumbling  fell 
The  youth,  above  him  rose  fierce  Swamo*s  sword  and  yell. 

XXIX. 

Down— ne'er  he  smote ;  behind  him  Ere  has  crept. 
Has  pulled  him  backwards  from  his  lifted  blow 
Writhing  to  earth ;  the  giant  on  him  leapt, 
His  grsppling  fingers  choked  the  howling  foe ; 
Recovered  Torthil  guards  old  Ere  below ; 
Dread  dins  the  mingled  conflict  of  the  rest ; 
But  Swarno  slain,  ms  men  soon  vanquished  go. 
With  danger  past,  with  present  joy  oppressed, 
Roscrana,  left  unhurt,  faints  on  her  husband's  breast. 

XXX. 

With  oaken  boughs  fresh  dripping  from  the  rain 
Her  brow  he  sprinkles^  and  she  soon  revives  :— 
"  Joy !  joy  1 "  she  said,  '*  my  hero  is  not  slain ! 
But  Ere  ?  Old  Ere,  the  saviour  of  our  lives  ?  " 
Near  borne  he  comes :  if  dying,  he  derives. 
So  loved  of  all,  high  consolation  dear ; 
Each  gallant  youth  to  share  the  burden  strives 
Of  him  who  trained  them  to  the  bow  and  spear, 
They  soothe  his  many  wounds,  the  brave  old  man  they  cheer. 

XXXI. 

"  Heroic  creature  I  to  the  cave  away,*' 
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Tliere  reste  my  Torthil's  mother,  since  to-daj 
Sbe  law  the  mal  acts  of  her  bod  unknown : 
Sweetly  she  ueeps  upon  the  rushes  strewn ; 
But  sweeter  far  shall  her  awaking  be. 
My  Torthii  come  I— O I  bear  him  softly  on, 
The  hermit's  rocky  fastness  soon  we'll  see : 
There  with  good  herbs^  old  Ere,  shalt  thou  be  healed  by  me. 

XXXII. 

"  With  cold  delicious  oils  thy  fire-scathed  head 
Shall  I  anoint,  and  come  to  thee  each  day ; 
Fresh  ruahea  green  for  thee  my  hand  shall  spread — 
He  hears  me  not,  he  heeds  not  what  I  say : 
-  Ha !  then,  young  warriors  down  the  hero  lay, 
That  I  may  know  if,  still  his  wounds  undressed, 
'Tis  safe  to  move  him  farther  on  his  way.*' 
'Twas  done :  for  him  she  tore  her  silken  vest, 
With  tendemeBS  she  stanched,  she  bound  his  bleeding  breast 

XXXIII. 

Nor  hi  her  thankful  joy  did  she  refrain. 
But  stooping  down  the  old  Barbarian  kissed ; 
His  heart's  best  fire,  unquenched  by  fear  or  pain. 
Sprung  to  liis  eye,  now  dimmed  with  gratefm  mist ; 
With  dapping  hands  her  love  he  mutely  blessed  :•— 
**  Now  swiftly,  gently  on  with  him,"  she  said, 
**  Deep  though  his  hurt,  though  greatly  needing  rest» 
VQm  mme*s  yet  full  of  life ;  and  watchful  aid 
Shall  heal  him  soon  in  John's  still  sanctuary  laid." 

XXXIY. 

**  Come  then,  my  Syrian,  to  our  mother  fast," 
Her  Torthii  said,  *<  and  fear  for  me  no  more ; 
Here  am  I  with  you  all  your  own  at  last. 
My  limbs  unfettered,  and  my  exile  o'er : 
Nor  I  dishonoured  left  the  Italian  shore ; 
Aurelian  slain,  my  friend  just  Tacitus 
Imperial  sate,  undid  my  bondage  sore. 
Ennobling  freedom  has  he  given  to  us. 
I  came ;  our  battle  fled,  and  f  restored  it  thus. 

XXXV, 

**  Nor  deem  thy  lofty  lessons  have  been  vain : 
Bless'd  be  my  dungeon's  leisure  to  retrace 
Thy  words  of  life  again  and  yet  again, 
For  ever  blent  with  the  remember'd  grace 
That  breathed  the  while  from  thy  celestial  face. 
Thy  faith  exalted  thus  I've  loved  and  tried." 
Bat  now  they  reached  the  Coldee's  dwelling-place. 
A  mother's  heart,  a  son's  was  satisfied. 
Thea  turned  their  mbgled  love  to  Torthil's  Christian  Bride* 
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THB  EARLY  CALLED. 


DY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  CHAPTERS  ON  CHURCHYARDS. 


Chap.  II. 

"  Youth,  and  the  opening  Rote, 
May  look  like  things  too  lovely  for  decay. 

And  smile  at  thee.    But  thou  art  not  of  those 
Who  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  teize  thyprey,^ 


Mrb  Hmukvs, 


''  Our  house  and  the  adjoining  one 
^-in  fact,  a  continuation  of  ours,  and 
standing  in  the  same  enclosure — had 
been  so  constructed  by  the  gentle- 
man whose  property  they  were,  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  own  fa- 
mily and  that  of  a  married  daugh- 
ter. A  slight  partition  of  trellis- 
work,  covered  with  ivy  and  ever- 
blowing  roses,  divided  the  grass- 
slope  in  front  of  the  houses ;  but  a 
door  of  communication,  opening 
from  the  end  of  bur  verandah  into 
the  next,  had  been  made  no  doubt 
to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the 
kindred  households. 

",Some  straggling  tendrils  of  ivy 
hadalready  crept  over  the  bolts  and 
lock  of  the  closed  door,  as  if  to  in- 
terpose more  effectually  between 
the  neighbours,  now  strangers  to 
each  other ;  for  the  sound  of  step 
and  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the 
temporary  barrier  soon  made  us 
aware  that  we  had  neighbours,  and 
the  discovery  (so  made)  was  not 
particularly  agreeable ;  but  we  were 
not  loud  talkers,  nor  likely  to  take 
much  heed  of  that  which  concerned 
US  not,  so  made  a  merit  of  necessity, 
and  thought  light  of  the  annoyance. 

**  I  was  more  disturbed,  however, 
at  hearing  from  my  maid,  while  she 
assisted  me  in  undressing,  that  one 
of  our  near  neighbours  was  a  young 
lady  dying  of  consumption,  attend 
ed  by  a  most  distressing  cough,  that 
symptom  so  mercifully  lightened  in 
my  dear  Herbert's  case.  But  we 
could  not  fail  to  hear  this  poor  thing 
from  our  verandah ;  and  even  in  the 
house  the  partition  wall  might  not 
be  substantial  enough  to  exclude 
sound.  '  And  it  will  be  a  perpetual 
knell,'  was  my  sad  soliloquy, — '  full 
of  my  Herbert's  doom.  But  it  will 
strike  on  my  heart  only — to  him 
death  comes  not  clothed  in  terrors.' 

"  My  apprehensions  were  verified 
in  the  course  of  the  next  morning-^ 
a  warm  and  lovely  one,  which  ena- 


the  sands,  and  have  his  chair  placed 
in  the  verandah.  Our  neighbours 
were  apparently  enjoying  the  bright 
balmy  day  in  the  same  manner  with 
ourselves,  for  we  heard  voices  on 
their  side  the  partition,  and  soon,  too 
soon,  the  sound  of  that  peculiar 
coueh  attracted  Herbert's  notice. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  face  of  sad 
meaning,  and  said, '  My  servant  told 
me  this  morning  that  we  had  three 
ladies  for  our  neighbours — a  mother 
and  her  two  daughters— and  that  of 
the  latter,  one  was  an  invalid.  Poor 
thing !  that  sound  tells  the  nature  of 
her  malady.  How  favoured  have  I 
been  hitherto,  dear  aunt !  so  little  of 
that  distressing  symptom^  attached 
to  my  complaint,  and  my  sweet  sis- 
ter had  to  endure  so  much ! ' 

"  Except  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
that  painful  sound,  we  heard  little 
more  than  low  murmurs  on  the  other 
side;  and  should  scarce  have  heeded 
the  quiet  undertone,  but  that  now 
and  then  a  young  clear  voice  was 
heard  above  it,  breaking  out,  in  the 
innocent  glee  of  childhood,  into 
a  merry  laugh,  or  snatches  of  song, 
or  quick  exclamation. 

*' '  That  sound  cheers  one's  heart, 
like  the  song  of  the  sky-lark,'  was 
Herbert's  observation,  after  one  of 
those  outbursts  of  exuberant  glad- 
ness; for  he  delighted  in  children, 
and,  when  in  health,  had  ever  been 
a  favourite  playfellow  among  them; 
but  he  started  and  changed  colour 
when  another  voice— sweet,  low,  one 
of  very  peculiar  intonation — was 
heard  addressing  some  words  to  the 
younger  speaker,  close  to  the  door 
of  communication. 

"  *  What  a  remarkable  similarity,' 
he  said,  as  we  turned  to  retrace  our 
sauntering  steps  towards  the  farther 
end  of  our  sheltered  terrace;—'  I 
never  heard  but  one  voice  like  that, 
and  it  was  poor  Melcomb's;'  and, 
as  was  ever  the  case  when  any  re- 
ference occured  to  his  college  friend. 
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he  fell  into  a  mood  of  sad  abstrao 
lion. 

**  *  You  have  not  beard  from  Mr 
Melcorab  in  answer  to  your  last  let- 
ter, bare  you,  dear  Herbert?'  I 
enquired,  less  from  a  motive  of  cu-i 
riosi^,  than  with  a  ?iew  of  drawing 
bim  from  bis  melancholy  reverie. 

**  'No ;  and  it  surprises  and  pains 
me  that  I  have  not  This  was  about 
the  time  be  purposed  taking  his  de- 
parture from  England,  probably  for 
ever ;  but  surely  he  would  not,  could 
not  leave  it  without  a  farewell  line 
to  me,  grievously  as  I  fear  he  Is  dis* 
appointed  in  me/ 

**  '  How  distressing  to  Mr  Mel- 
comb*a  family  and  connexions,*  I 
ventured  to  remark,  *  must  have 
been  the  change  of  his  religious 
vie wa»  and  of  his  plans  and  prospects 
in  consequence  of  that  change.' 

"  *  Tea.  I  believe  his  mother,  his 
only  aurvivfai^  parent,  was  much 
disturbed  by  his  determination ;  and 
his  uncle,  from  whom  he  had  large 
expectations,  besides  the  church 
preferment  intended  for  him,  has,  I 
fear,  gone  the  length  of  renouncing 
him.  **  All  have  cast  me  off,"  I  have 
beard  him  say,  yielding  for  a  mo- 
ment to  natural  weakness, "  all  but 
my  sweet  sister,  my  poor  Agnes; 
and  she  ia  scarcely  a  creature  of  this 
earth,  and  will  not  long  sojourn 
here."  Yon  will  laugh,  my  dear  aunt, 
but  I  could  fancy  that  voice  was  the 
voice  of  Melcomb's  sister^  if,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  construction  of  the 
romance  I  might  build  upon  that 
conjecture,  we  had  not  heard  that 
our  neighbours  are  named  Harlowe. 
No  conjuring  Harlowe  into  Mel- 
comb;  so  my  iagenious  structure 
that  might  be,  has  not  an  inch  of 
ground  to  stand  on,  and  in  sober 
sadness  I  do  not  wish  it  otherwise. 
I  could  not  desire  to  identify  Mel- 
comb's beloved  sister  wiUi  that  poor 
girl,  wboae  hollow  cough  is  a  sound 
of  such  ill  omen.' 

"  Secretly  I  blessed  God  that  the 
dire  portent  bad  but  slightly  mani- 
fested itaelf  in  the  case  of  the  dear 
speaker;  and,  with  a  trembling 
tbanlcfulness  I  dared  not  call  hope, 
I  thanked  Him  for  the  degree  of  re- 
novation evident  in  Herbert*s  gene- 
ral appearance  since  our  departure 
from  Merivale. 

'*He  passed  great  part  of  that  day 
aliie  ooenair.  makinir  freauent  saun- 
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teriog  excursions  down  the  easy 
slope  which  led  from  our  house  to 
the  margin  of  the  glittering  sands, 
and  watching  with  interest  and  en- 
joyment the  many  glancing  sails  of 
small  skiffs  and  fishing  boats,  and 
the  slow  and  regular  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  long  and  gently  heaving  waves; 
stooping  now  to  pick  up  a  shell 
or  pebble,  brilliant  with  its  still  wet 
varnish  from  the  retiring  tide,  or  a 
sea-weed  of  peculiarly  vivid  hue  or 
elegant  form.  Our  youngest  neigh* 
hour,  a  little  girl,  seemingly  about 
eight  years  old,  had  also  &und  her 
way  down  to  those  sunny  sands,  so 
tempting  and  delightful  to  contem- 
plative as  well  as  infant  minds,  with 
their  rich  and  ever-shifting  store  of 
marine  treasures.  And  very  soon  I 
observed  the  collectors  gradually 
drawing  together,  and  in  short  time 
that  a  friendly  intercoOse  was  fairly 
established  between  them.  It  was 
not  without  inquietude  that  I  looked 
at  this  commencement  of  acquaint- 
ance (as  it  was  likely  to  prove)  be. 
tween  our  two  families,  for  I  shrank 
from  the  idea  of  bringing  together 
the  younff  persons  so  sadly  and  si- 
milarly circumstanced.  But  these 
thoughts  were  of  course  confined  to 
my  own  bosom,  and  when  my  dear 
invalid  came  back  to  me  with  his 
smiling  report  of  the  familiar  footing 
on  which  he  already  stood  with  the 
'  pretty  little  mermaid,'  as  he  called 
his  new  acquaintance,  I  forgot  every 
thing  but  gladness  at  his  apparent 
pleasure. 

"  '  But  only  think,  my  dear  aunt,* 
he  continued,  *  when  my  little  friend 
left  me  just  now  with  the  basket  I 
had  helped  to  fill  with  weeds  and 
shells,  she  told  me  they  were  all  for 
sister  Agnes,  who  was  not  yet  well 
enough  to  come  down  and  collect  for 
herself—- only  for  this  name  of  Har- 
lowe I ' 

**  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the 
door  opened,  and  Johnson  entered 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  Herbert, 
sent  in  with  Mrs  Harlowe's  compli- 
ments, and  a  civil  note  from  tnat 
lady  to  myself,  announcing  her  in- 
tention of  calling  on  me  the  day  fol- 
lowing, should  the  state  of  Mr  Ross's 
health  be  such  as  not  to  preclude 
me  from  receiving  visitors.  The  let- 
ter addressed  to  my  nephew,  she 
had  juBt  received,  enclosed  in  one 
from  her  son-in-law,  Mr  Melcomb. 
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''  While  I  was  reading  Mrs  Har- 
lowe*a  note»  and  penning  my  reply, 
mv  poor  Herbert  had  broken  the  seal 
or  hu  friend's  letter  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  was  perusing  its  contents 
with  a  degree  of  agitation  too  evi- 
dent in  the  varying  colour  of  his 
cheek.  As  he  read  on,  still  fixed  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  received  and 
torn  open  that  deeply  interesting 
letter,  tears  began  to  trickle  slowly 
from  beneath  his  long  eyelashes ; 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  his  visible 
emoUon,  he  threw  himself  back  on 
a  sofa  at  the  darker  end  of  the 
room,  shading  his  face  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other,  shaking  as  if  in  an 
ague  fit,  held  the  open  letter,  on 
which  his  attention  was  still  riveted. 
I  respected  his  feelings  too  much  to 
break  in  on  them  by  question  or  re- 
mark, and  having  sealed  and  sent 
away  my  note,  I  quietly  withdrew  to 
a  seat  just  without  the  window,  from 
whence,  however,  I  could  keep  him 
still  in  sight, should  the  consequences 
oi  his  nervous  excitement  call  for 
acUve  assistance.  But  after  a  time, 
having  read  and  reread,  and  mused 
over  that  too  interesting  communi- 
cation, he  let  it  fall,  still  open  in  the 
hand  that  held  it,  on  his  knee,  and 
leaning  back  his  head  on  the  sofa 
cushions,  I  saw  that  his  dear  face 
had  resumed  its  expression  of  serene 
tranquillity,  though  the  bright  flush 
of  agitation  was  succeeded  by  unu- 
suaTpaleness,  with  which  his  closed 
eyelids  and  marble  brow,  and  seem- 
ingly unbreathing  stillness,  combined 
Into  a  semblance  so  startling,  that 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  could 
no  longer  forbear  gently  drawing 
near,  to  assure  myself  that  the  beau- 
tiful  clay  still  retained  its  spiritual 
Inhabitant  Slight  as  was  the  sound 
of  my  approach,  it  roused  him  from 
that  awful  trance,  and  lifting  up  his 
head,  ho  looked  at  me  with  a  sad  faint 
smile,  and  said,  holding  towards  me 
the  still  unfolded  letter,  'Take  this, 
my  dear  aunt  I  m v  ever  kindest^  most 
Indulgent  friend  I  I  have  no  reserves 
from  you ;  and  when  you  have  read 
what  my  poor  Melcomb  writes,  you 
will  love  him  almost  as  Fdo,  and  per- 
fectly comprehend  the  influence  such 
a  mind  as  his  could  not  fail  to  ac- 
quire over  mine.  But  defer  reading 
it  till  you  are  alone.  I  shall  best 
recover  myself  in  the  stillness  of  my 
chamber :  and.  bv  the  heln  of  a  Faw 


minutes'  stroll  on  the  sands  before 
dinner,  shall  be  quite  myself  again  by 
that  time.' 

**  So  saying,  he  withdrew  to  his 
Own  room,  and  left  me  to  the  uninter- 
rupted  perusal  of  a  letter,  which,  be- 
fore it  was  half  finished,  had  bathed 
my  face  with  tears,  and  weUnigfa 
fulfilled  my  nephew's  prediction.  I 
felt,  and  acknowledged  to  myself, 
that  between  two  persons,  whose 
characters  assimilated  so  remarkably 
in  many  essential  points  as  those  of 
Melcomb  and  Herbert,  It  would  have 
been  extraordinary  and  unnatural,  if 
acquaintance  had  not  quickly  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  intimacy  into 
strong  attachment 

**In  each,  the  same  ardent,  enthusi- 
astic temperament-*the  same  deeply 
religious  feeling— the  same  parity 
and  singleness  of  heart — the  same 
quick  and  fine  perception  of  the  good 
and  beautiful. 

^It  would  have  been  wonderful 
indeed  if  minds  so  constituted,  and 
hearts  so  well  in  unison,  had  not  been 
drawn  together  by  the  mysterious 
bands  of  sympathy,  even  from  the 
first  hour  of  meeting^and  the  few 
years  by  which  Melcomb  was  senior 
to  his  friend  would  naturally  secure 
to  the  former  that  influence  and  as« 
cendency  which  Herbert,  In  the  ex- 
treme diffidence  of  his  nature,  as« 
cribed  to  moral  and  intellectual  su- 
periority.  '  Yes,  I  must  have  loved 
this  young  enthusiast,*  was  my  si- 
lent acknowledgment  while  reading 
his  affecting  letter;  and  my  heart 
smote  me  for  having  at  one  time  im- 
puted to  him  a  portion  of  that  phari-  i 
saical  pride  and  pretension  which 
characterise  too  many  of  those  who 
ostentatiously  assume  to  themselves 
the  designation  of  '  serious  Chris- 
tians.' Here  was  no  assumption  of 
any  sort,  no  pretension  to  superior 
sanctity,  or  to  that  depth  of^  self- 
abasement  under  which  pride  so 
often  humbles  itself  that  it  may  be 
exalted  and  receive  praise  of  men. 
Melcomb's  farewell  to  his  friend 
was  in  the  highest  degree  touching 
and  solemn,  written  in  the  belief 
that  (humanly  speaking)  they  should 
meet  no  more  In  this  world,  for 
Herbert's  letter  from  Meri vale  had 
apprised  Melcomb  of  his  more  than 
precarious  state.  After  dwelliog 
on  the  affecting  subject  with  all  the 
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alt  tiie    faopefaloefis   of  Christian 
fkitb,  Iffelcomb  adverted  with  great 
feeling  to  the  similar  circamstances 
in  irluch  (he  told  Herbert)  he  had 
bteljr  parted  from  his  sweet  sister^ 
the  danghter  of  his  father  bv  a  second 
wife,  innied  since  his  death  to  a 
gentleman  of  tho  name  of  Harlowe, 
and  agafai  widowed  with  another 
dtoghter  by  her  last  husband.    *  It 
h  a  source  of  slnffular  satisfaction  to 
me,  mj  dearest  Herbert! '  wrote  his 
friend,  *  that  the  will  of  Providence 
iboald  so  have  ordered  your  ways, 
md  those  of  my  beloved  sister,  as  to 
bring  you  so  near  together  in  this 
last  stage  of  your  eartmy  pilgrimage, 
that  I  do  hope  you  may  yet  be  ac- 
quainted wioi  each  other,  and  begin 
in  time  that  intercourse  which  may 
be  renewed  and  perfected  in  eter- 
nity.   It  has  been  a  lurking  wish  of 
mtne-«  pleasant  day-dream —that 
the  two  I  love  best  on  earth  might 
thtts  be  brought  together— with  the 
memory  of  the  absent  one-— weaving 
our  friendship  as  it  were— a  triple 
chord  in  one— and  I  am  persuaded 
thii  will  come  to  pass.  My  sister  and 
my  friend  will  meet  on  earth,  before 
thej  meet  In  heaven,  and  speak  to- 
gether of  the  poor  missionary,  whose 
prayers  for  uem  will  ascend  mor- 
amg,  flmd  at  noonday,  and  eventide 
—whether  from  the  rast  deserts 
of  great  waters,  or  of  burning  sands, 
or  of  Ae  howling  wilderness ;  from 
amoDg  Ihe  habitations  of  Christian 
men,  or  of  those  not  yet  visited 
by  *<  the  day  spring  from  on  high,** 
for  whose  sake  he  eoes  a  voluntary 
exile  from  country,  home,  and  kind- 
red.   But,  oh  Herbert!  I  have  yet 
to  impart  to  you  a  wish,  a  strong 
desire,  which  has  strengthened  in 
m J  heart  from  day  to  day,  since  I 
Inve  known  that  my  only  sister  and 
mj  dearest  friend  might  possibly  be 
brought  together  under  circumstan- 
ces so  solemn,  so  affecting.  Herbert! 
will  70U,  if  life  and  power  are  so  far 
extended  to  yourself,  supply  to  my 
Agnes,  In  her  hour  of  need,  the  mi- 
siitry  of  her  absent  brother,  whose 
awful  lense  of  a  paramount  duty  call- 
lag  bin  hence,  might  have  failed  to 
Buttdn  his  purpose  had  he  been 
aware,  before  the  decisive  step  was 
ttken,of  ihisbeloTed  one*s  approach- 
ing change  ?  But  had  it  been  possible 
-justifiably  possible  to  have  relln- 
Vdibed-»or  even  iKMtponed  my  de« 
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parture,  I  should  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  take  my  faithful  stand  beside 
the  couch  of  my  dying  sister.  The 
mothef  of  my  Agnes  (whose  change 
of  conduct  towards  me  can  never 
cancel  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  her 
for  years  of  maternal  care  and  kind- 
ness) has  misjudged  her  husband's 
son,  and  strondy  deprecating  his  in- 
fluence over  her  daughter's  mind, 
dreads  it,  more  especiuly  under  her 
present  circumstances ;  for  alas !  in 
mistaken  fondness  for  her  darlinff 
child,  she  withholds  from  her,  and 
almost  conceals  from  herself,  the 
dangerous  nature  of  her  disease,  and 
the  nearness  of  that  change  which 
cannot  be  long  protracted  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  human  science.  O, 
Herbert!  I  could  fondly  hope  that 
you  are  appointed  by  Providence 

Sher  fellow-traveller  through  the 
ark  valley)  to  prepare  my  Agnes 
for  the  awful  passage :  to  prepare- 
to  calm — to  strenguien— to  encour- 
age—to comfort — not  as  the  world 
comforts^  speaking  of  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace— of  hope  when 
there  is  no  hope — of  life  temporal  to 
one  on  the  verge  of  life  eternal. 

**  *  You  will  find  the  TOod  seed 
sown  and  cherished  in  that  meek, 
loving  heart :  But  the  love  of  life 
(for  she  is  young  and  happy)  is  yet 
strong  within  iC  and  deluded  (aa 
you  are  not)  by  the  Insidious  nature 
of  her  malady,  she  sees  not  the 
beckoning  hand,  but  dreams  of  dis- 
tant days,  and  even  earthly  reunion 
with  her  absent  brother,  while  he 
well  knovrs  that  In  this  world  he 
shall  see  her  face  no  more. 

"  *  Oh  Herbert !  let  her  not  pass 
away  thus  unconscious  of  her  real 
state.  False  and  fallacious  are  the 
pleas  of  erring  fondness— of  seif- 
sparing  infirmity— that  the  yttuth  and 
innocence  of  the  unconscious  victim 
are  sufllicient  warrant  for  Its  safe  pas«- 
88ge  Into  eternity— unwarned  and 
thoughtless  of  impending  doom. 
Woe  be  to  those  who  lay  this  fiatter- 
Ing  unction  to  their  hearts,  and  take 
upon  themselves— by  acting  on  it— 
the  awful  responsibility.  Talk  not 
to  Agnes  of  her  pure  heart  and  sin- 
less life,  but  tell  her,  that  though 
all  are  guilty  before  God,  the  Son 
of  God  died  for  all,  and  that  in 
Him,  and  through  Him,  for  all  who 
come  unto  Him  is  sure  salvation. 
And,  Herbert!  tiiat  aU  are  free  to 
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come,  is  at  length  the  firm  and  fixed 
conviction  in  which  has  terminated 
all  those  distressing  doubts  by  which 
your  friend's  mind  was  for  a  long 
aeason  agitated  and  perplexed,  and 
for  a  time,  indeed,  during  the  period 
of  our  intimacy,  swayed  to  an  oppo« 
site  conclusion.  I  thank  God,  my 
friend,  that  you  were  the  first  to 
struggle  into  light,  from  that  maze  of 
error  m  which  I  had  nearly  been  the 
means  of  involYine  jou,  together 
with  myself— and,  m  all  confidence^ 
I  commit  to  you  the  charge,  to  which 
I  am  forbidden  to  devote  myself. 
Be  to  my  Agnes  what  her  brother 
woidd  have  oeen ;  her  awakener — 
her  guide — her  comforter— and  oh  I 
far  more,  my  Herbert  I  her  compa- 
nion through  that  last  dark  strait  of 
time,  which  shall,  by  God's  mce, 
conduct  you  both  to  a  haven  of  eter- 
nal blessedness.' 

**  There  was  much  more  in  Mel- 
comb's  letter,  addressed  more  par- 
ticularly to  Herbert— many  affecting 
and  tender  passages ;  much  of  hope, 
and  earnest  exhortation,  and  of  the 
outpouring  of  Christian  friendship, 
looking  beyond  the  grave  for  perfect 
consummation.  But  from  the  por- 
tion I  have  read  to  you,  Mr  Lmd- 
aay,  you  will  readily  believe  that 
tears  were  streaming  down  my 
cheeks  when  I  folded  up  the  paper; 
and  when  I  replaced  it  m  Herbert's 
hands  at  our  next  meeting,  the  look 
with  which  I  met  his  enquiring 
glance  belied  my  heart,  if  it  express- 
ed aught  but  the  warmest  sympathy 
in  his  feelings  towards  the  writer  of 
that  most  interesting  letter. 

*^  The  next  morning  brought  with  it 
Mrs  Harlowe's  expected  visit.  She 
came,  accompanied  by  her  little 
daughter  Flora,  the  smilinff  recog- 
nition between  whom  and  her  sea- 
aide  acquaintance  broke  through  Uie 
formality  of  our  first  meeting,  and 
we  were  soon  engaffed  in  easy  con- 
versation, which  tooK  a  tone  of  deep- 
er interest  when  Herbert,  having 
been  drawn  away  towards  the  lawn 
by  his  new  friend,  Mrs  Harlowe 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to 
enquire  respecting  his  health,  and  to 
confide  to  me  (of  whose  sympathy 
she  was  well  assured)  her  hopes 
and  fears— of  which  it  was  evident 
the  former  greatly  preponderated— 
concerning  her  daughter.  I  listened 
with  tender  pity  to  &e  poor  mother's 
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self*deluding  speech;  fresh  in  my 
ear  as  was  the  sound  of  that  hollow 
cough— the  knell,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  toe  young  Agnes.  But  as  my 
sanguine  guest  continued  to  talk 
away  her  own  apprehensions,  and 
from  that  subject  adverting  to  my 
cause  of  anxiety,  professed  surprise 
at  perceiving  in  Herbert's  general 
appearance  but  slight  indications  of 
disease,  and  a  cheerful  assurance 
that  his  malady  as  well  as  her  daugh- 
ter's would  yield  to  skilful  treat- 
ment  and  youth's  tenacious  powers, 
I  felt  that  her  hopefulness  was  con- 
tagious, and  spite  of  reason'a  sad 
suggestions,  I  blest  her  in  my  heart 
for  the  momentary  gladness  reflected 
from  her  sanguine  temper  on  my 
darker  spirit.  Drawn  togeUier  as 
we  were  by  mutual  sympathy,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  when  Mrs  Har- 
lowe rose  to  take  leave,  we  parted 
with  a  degree  of  cordiality  seldom 
felt  or  expressed  at  such  an  early 
stage  of  acquaintance  by  we  phleg- 
matic English,  whose  social  feelings 
are  for  the  most  part  of  such  tedious 
^owth,  that  one  would  think  life 
m  our  days  was  still  extended  to  an- 
tediluvian length,  admitting  ample 
time  for  the  cautious  reserve  which 
restrdns  us  from  all  friendly  ad- 
vances towards  a  fellow-creature,  till 
we  have  ascertained  his  style,  title, 
and  circumstances  in  this  world  of 
ours — for  we  do  not  so  strictly  insist 
on  character. 

"  It  was  arranged  before  we  sepa- 
rated, that  the  door  of  communica- 
tion  between  our  two  verandahs 
should  be  unfastened,  for  the  facili- 
tation of  our  future  intercourse,  and 
more  especially  for  the  convenience 
of  our  dear  invalids,  who  might  thus 
pass  from  one  house  to  the  other 
with  as  little  risk  or  fatigue  as  to 
their  own  chambers. 

^  The  next  morning  Herbert  came 
down  from  his  room  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  usual,  with  so  firm  a  step, 
and  so  much  appearance  of  renova- 
tion, that  my  heart  beat  quick  as  I 
looked  at  him,  whispering  to  itself, 
<  Can  it  be  possible  I' 

"  Contrary  to  his  c^eneral  beariog, 
he  was  restless  ana  pre-occupled, 
and  as  early  as  we  could  ask  aomit- 
tance,  reminded  mo  of  my  promise 
to  return  Mrs  Harlowe's  visit.  '  And 
your  consistent  nephew,  who  has 
SO  long  discontinued  all  intercourse 
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with  strangen  and  the  world,  will  ac- 
companjyouymy  dear  aunt  I'  he  add- 
ed with  an  ingenuous  smile,  which 
faded  into  a  more  thoughtful  expres- 
sion as  be  said,  after  a  short  pause—'  I 
must  become  acquainted,  you  know, 
with  my  new  sister.  Melcomb  has 
committed  to  me  a  solemn  trust — 
aod  I  ba?e  prayed  to  be  directed 
and  strengthened  in  the  fulfilment 
of  it' 

''Herbert's  countenance  as  he 
spoke,  was  so  irradiated  by  sanctity 
ofpurpo6e,thataa  he  stood  before 
me,  'serene  in  youthful  beauty,' 
methought  in  very  truth,  '  his  face 
was  as  it  were  the  face  of  an  angel ' 
—and  my  apprehension  for  himself 
—for  the  risk  to  his  weak  frame  and 
oerTOUs  system  he  was  about  to  in- 
cur, was  now  overawed  and  silenced 
by  reverence  for  his  motives,  and  a 
secret  consciousness  that  opposition 
to  tbem  would  be  sinful  as  well  as 
fruitless;  so»  with  a  silent  prayer 
committing  to  God  my  beloved  one 
and  the  issue  of  our  visit,  I  prepaied 
myself  to  accompany  him. 

*'  Little  Flora  ran  forward,  as  we 
were  ushered  into  Mrs  Harlowe's 
saloon,  to  meet  and  welcome  Her- 
bert, and  to  lead  him  to  be  intro- 
duced to  sister  Agnes  before  her 
mother  could  perform  that  cere- 
mony to  us  both  with  less  inde- 
corous haste.  But  the  hackneyed 
line  may  be  fitly  applied  to  children, 
who  often 

'  Set  before  *ein, 

A  grace,  a  manner,  a  dccoram,' 
vnattainable  by 'art  and  artificial 
rules,  and  we  were  indebted  to  our 
youthful  introductress  for  hurrying 
us  through  the  first  forms  of  a  meet- 
ing, that,  circumstanced  as  we  were, 
would  otherwise  have  been  more 
tryudg  to  Herbert  and  myself.  As 
it  was— before  the  expiraUon  of  a 
fewminutes  we  wereseated  together, 
like  acquaintances  of  a  much  longer 
date,  Herbert  being  established  by 
his  friend  Flora  in  a  comfortable 
comer  of  her  sister's  couch.  And 
soon,  as  she  talked  with  my  nephew, 
I  was  enabled  to  take  more  than  a 
furtive  glance  at  the  young  creature 
between  whom  and  himself  existed 
such  a  mournful  similarity  of  cir- 
cumstances. Thatalone  would  have 
ensured  her  a  warm  interes  tin  my 
heart,  but  who  could  have  beheld 
the  aweet  AgneaUeicomby  such  aa 
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she  was  when  I  first  looked  upon 
her,  with  unmoved  and  uninterested 
feelings  ?  Alas !  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease was  more  apparent  in  her  than 
in  my  beloved  Herbert— for  while 
his  respiration  was  for  the  most  part 
free  and  regular  as  that  of  healthful 
childhood,  the  painful  oppression  of 
hers   was  too  evident  m  the  short 
audible  breathing,  and  in  the  quick 
heaving  of  the  soft  bosom  folds  of 
her  long  muslin  wrapping  gown. 
Her  half  reclining  attitude,  and  the 
languid  sinking  of  her  slender  form, 
allowed    me    to   form  no  correct 
judgment  of  its  height— though  there 
was   a  general  indication   of  the 
growth  having  been  too  rapid,  and 
already  exceeding  middle  stature* 
On  the  sunken  temples,  from  which 
the  hair,  black  as  night,  was  parted 
back  in  two  thick  folds,  and  ^ther- 
ed  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
head ;  and  over  the  long  snowy  throat 
and   half  transparent   hands,    the 
course  of  the  blue  veins  was  as  dis* 
tinctly  visible,  as  if  traced  externally 
by   the   artist's  pencil.    Her  large 
dark  eyes,  half  veiled  by  the  heavy 
lids,  were  in  fact  grey,  but  of  that 
peculiar  tinge — that  ebon  blue  of  the 
storm-cloud  —  which    might    have 
been  taken  for  black,  (but  for  their 
dove-like  softness,)  deepened  as  was 
their  colour  by  the  long  jetty  eye- 
lashes, whose  shadow  rested  on  the 
marble  paleness  of  cheeks  that  had 
lost  their  youthful  roundness,   on 
one  of  which — ^as  if  just  uplifted 
from  the  pillow— glowed  one  bright 
spot  of  that  rich  rose  tint,   so  far 
more  appalling  to  an  Experienced  ob- 
server, than  the  most  deadly  pallor. 
"  Beyond  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
those  eyes,   'that  seemed  to  love 
whate'er  they  looked  upon/  and  the 
almost  infantine  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression about  a  mouth  that  remind- 
ed me  of  that  very  peculiar  feature 
in  her  brother's  face— that  of  A^nes 
Melcomb  had  no  distinguished  claim 
to  beauty.    Such  as  she  was,  how- 
ever, such  as  I  that  day  beheld  her, 
in  her  half  reclining  posture— like 
a  tall  young  lily  bent  before  the 
blast— a  being  hovering  (as  was  too 
evident)   on  the   confines  of  both 
worlds,  she  appeared  to  me  the  most 
angelic  creature  my  eyes  had  ever 
rested   on  since  they  watched  the 
fading  beauty  of  my  own  Ann  Ross, 
that  orphan  girl  whose  early  fata 
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drew  from  your  eyea,iiijdear  friend, 
many  a  tear  of  tendere«t  compassion 
and  sympathy  for  our  sorrows,  when 
we  met  for  the  first  time  at  Gastle- 
a-Mare. 

**  At  the  time  of  her  death,  our  lost 
Ann  had  just  completed  her  six* 
teenth  year.  The  youthful  victim  I 
now  looked  upon  was  not  yet  nine- 
teen I  Alas !  alas !  and  had  the  fia- 
tal  decree  gone  forth  against  her? 
Was  the  sentence  irreversible  ?  Was 
she  also,  and  Uiat  beloved  one  who 
sat  beside  her,  both  those  youthful, 
beautiful  beinn,  to  be  taken  from 
light  and  life,  fair  hopes,  and  fond- 
est affection,  the  cheerful  sunshine, 
and  the  smiling  earth,  and  laid  so 
early  in  the  dark  narrow  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living?  Oh,  Lind- 
say !  there  are  moments  when  such 
thoughts  as  these  wiil  suggest  them- 
selves  to  the  most  faithful,  the  most 
believing,  and  resigned ;  but  thanks 
be  to  the  revealed  word,  though 
mists  and  shadows  may  for  a  time 
come  between  us  and  our  immortal 
hopes,  they  cannot  utterly  obscure 
them,  and  when  the  temporary  film 
is  withdrawn^  we  penetrate  farther, 
and  with  a  clearer  vision,  into  realms 
of  light  and  blessedness;  tracking 
thither  the  ascent  of  the  emancipa- 
ted spirit,  instead  of  dineing  to  its 
cast-off  slough ;  the  perishable  mor- 
tal part  that  must  be  hidden  awhile 
from  our  eyes,  before  it  shall  be 
raised  imperishable  and  glorified. 

**  Beside. the  couch  of  Agnes  stood 
a  sofa-table,  on  which  were  spread 
out  on  plates  and  papers  many  co* 
loured  sea-weeds,-  in  various  stages 
of  preparation ;  a  source  of  mutual 
interest  and  occupation  to  the  sick 
ffirl  and  her  lively  little  sister,  whose 
lately  collected  shells  and  pebbles 
were  also  arranged  in  rows  on  the 
same  table,  and  Herbert  was  soon 
busied  with  the  sisters  in  the  light 
labour  of  disentangling  and  spread- 
ing the  beautiful  weeds,  desired, 
when  properly  prepared,  to  enrich  a 
collection  of  natural  specimens,  ma- 
rine and  other,  of  which  a  large 
book  produced  by  Agnes  was  half 
full,  she  boasted,  and  in  which,  by 
the  end  of  the  next  summer,  not  a 
blank  leaf  should  be  left,  if  she  soon 
got  well  and  strong  and  could  assist 
Flora  in  collecting. 

*'  As  she  spoke,  aTaint  flush  mantled 
on  Herberts  cheek,  and  he  stooped 


with  more  seeming  intentness  over 
his  delicate  task ;  but  a  moment  af- 
ter, when  his  eyes  glanced  aside  at 
the  fair  pale  face,  bent  in  smiling 
eagerness  beside  his,  I  saw  that  Uiey 
were  glazed  with  tears,  and  that  by 
a  strong  effort  only  he  so  mastered 
his  emotion  as  to  answer  some  Ques- 
tion she  addressed  to  him  witn  an 
unfaltering  voice. 

*"  As  Mrs  Harlowe  strolled  with  me 
on  the  lawn,  leaving  the  youn^  trio 
to  their  quiet  occupation,  she  fell  by 
degrees  into  almost  confidential  dis- 
course relating  to  her  family  affaire; 
and  adverting  to  her  absent  son-in* 
law,  spoke  of  him  with  a  decree  of 
asperity  I  should  scarce  have  looked 
for  from  a  person  of  her  apparent 
gentleness  and  kindly  nature. 

**  But  recollecting  my  former  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  Melcomb, 
and  the  too  just  cause  I  had  had 
for  deprecating  his  influence  over 
Herbert,  I  made  larffe  allowance  for 
Mrs  Harlowe's  feelings,  especially 
on  perceiving  that  the  irritation  she 
betrayed  was  occasioned  by  a  recent 
endeavour  of  her  step-son's  to  awa- 
ken her  to  a  conviction  of  her  child's 
danger,  and  a  solemn  exhortation  he 
had  addressed  to  her,  in  his  farewell 
letter,  to  prepare  the  unconscious 
Agnes  for  a  knowledge  of  the  awful 
truth— since  to  himself,  he  added, 
'a  mother's  mistaken  tenderness  had 
denied  the  consolation  of  perform- 
ing that  solemn  duty  before  he  part* 
ed  with  his  beloved  sister  for  the  last 
time  on  this  side  eternity.' 

*'  The  poor  mother,  as  she  repeal 
ed  these  words  to  me,  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  angry  reproachful ness,  the 
evidence  rather  of  secret  fear  and 
inward  misgivings,  than  of  harsh  feel- 
ing towards  her  son-in-law,  whoee 
'  cruel  unnecessary  counsel'  she 
vehemently  condemned,  applaud- 
ing the  firmness  with  which  she  had 
resisted  his  pleadings  to  be  allowed 
to  see  his  sister  in  private  before 
their  separation.  *  He  would  have 
killed  my  child,'  faltered  the  poor 
woman,  with  a  rising  sob.  'My 
timid  Agnes  would  have  expired  un« 
der  the  shock.  And  now  she  is  so 
much  better,  so  fast  recovering,  how 
barbarous  it  would  be  to  cause  her 
such  useless  agitation  1 ' 

"  How  often  does  some  poor  weak 
heart  seek  relief  thus  way  wardly,  by 
denying  \o  itself  the  existence  of 
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fopeiidiog  evil,  and  venting  its  real 
terrors  in  angry  accuBation  of  the 
faftbrnl  and  conrageous  monitor 
who  dares,  at  whatever  cost  to  his 
own  feeliogSy  to  utter  the  warning 
voice  \  My  heart  ached  for  the  poor 
mother  as  she  looked  up  in  my  foce 
for  encoursgement  to  her  fond  de- 
lusioD,  hot  1  could  only  keep  silence ; 
aod  after  a  moment's  pause,  advert- 
ing to  the  state  of  my  own  dear  suf- 
ferer, I  ventured  a  grateful  remark 
on  Uie  extraordinary  measure  of 
dirine  grace  which  supported  him 
under  the  calm  and  settled  convic- 
tioD  that  a  fatal  termination  of  his 
mtlady  was  not  far  distant,  adding, 
how  fenrently  I  prayed  for  streneth 
lufficieat  to  uphold  me  through  that 
hoar  when  I  should  be  called  on  to 
resign  the  last  living  object  of  my 
esrthly  care. 

*My  observation  was  met  with 
more  of  impatience  than  sympathy, 
aod  with  a  vehemence  of  sanguine 
prognostic  more  indicative  of  secret 
miigiFing  than  of  cheerful  assurance ; 
bnt  I  also  was  prone  to  catch  at 
shadows,  tinted  with  the  faintest 
colouring  of  hope,  and  by  degrees 
oar  conversation  assumed  a  less 
sombre  tone,  and  we  parted  mutual- 
ly pleased  with  our  prospect  of  fre- 
quent intercourse. 
**  Circumstanced  as  we  were,indeed, 
our  acquaintance  had  made  farther 
adnmce  towards  intimacy  in  three 
days  than  it  would  have  done  In  as 
msoy  months,  had  we  been  brought 
together  in  general  society,  and  amid 
the  turmoil  of  worldly  distractions. 
Hearts  do  not  open,  like  gaudy 
flowers,  in  broad  sunshine,  but  rather 
in  stOlness  and  in  shade,  like  those 
more  delicate  and  fragrant,  that  wait 
the  coming  forth  of  the  evening  star 
to  difiuse  their  hoarded  sweetness. 

*  In  a  short  time  our  two  families 
became  almost  as  one— Mrs  Har- 
lowe*s  drawing-room  the  general 
rendezvous,  and  Herbert's  post, 
established  for  the  most  part,  as  as- 
signed by  Flora,  in  one  corner  of  the 
sola  occupied  by  Agnes,  or  in  a  com- 
fortable chair  at  the  sisters'  work- 
table.  For  a  season,  as  is  so  com- 
noB  in  consumptive  cases,  there  was 
a  seeming  pause  in  the  progress  of 
disease  in  both  the  dear  ol^ects  of 
our  solidtnde,  and  in  Herbert  I  re- 
marked especially  such  a  lighting  up 
of  the  lantttid  and  droooinfr  snirit. 
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as  half  beguiled  me  into  hope  that 
the  physical  renovation  was  equally 
unquestionable. 

^  The  strength  of  Agnes  was  so  far 
restored,  that  she  was  soon  able, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  arm,  to 
reach  the  sea^beach  once  at  least  in 
every  morning  of  those  soft  sun- 
ny days  that  succeeded  each  other 
in  unvarying  series  through  many 
weeks  of  that  delightful  autumn. 
There,  settled  luxuriously  on  a  heap 
of  cldaks  and  shawls,  arranged  by 
her  tender  little  nurse,  whose  care 
for  the  accommodation  of  Herbert 
was  almost  as  zealous,  she  passed 
many  an  hour  of  peaceful  enjoyment, 
my  nephew  sometimes  seated  be- 
side her,  or  strolling  to  a  short  dis- 
tance with  Mrs  Harlowe  and  myself, 
or  enlisted  by  Flora  in  her  perseve- 
ring quest  of  marine  treasures,  to  be 
deposited  at  the  feet  or  in  the  lap  of 
Agnes  on  their  return  from  each 
short  excursion. 

"  Herbert  had  become  decidedly  a 
favourite  with  Mrs  Harlowe,  and  in 
her  sanguine  persuasion  that  his  per- 
fect recovery  and  that  of  her  daugh-i 
ter  were  no  longer  doubtful,  she 
watched  the  progress  of  their  inti- 
macy, and  the  siroilarity  of  their 
tastes  and  pursuits,  with  evident  and 
avowed  gratification ;  in  the  affec- 
tionate openness  of  her  nature  some- 
times expressing  to  me  her  almost 
romantic  desire  that  their  already 
undisguised  regard  might  ripen  into 
permanent  attachment  But  well  I 
knew  that  no  fond  dreams  of  earthly 
union  with  the  sweet  Agnes  mingled 
with  the  tender  interest  felt  for  her 
by  Herbert ;  for  he  at  least  deluded 
himself  with  no  fallacious  hopes, 
built  up  on  temporary  revival,  and  I 
was  full  sure  that  throughout  our 
pleasant  hours  of  daily  intercourse, 
one  anxious  thought  was  ever  pre- 
sent with  him,  and  that  he  felt  him- 
self straitened,'  till  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task  committed  to  him 
by  his  departing  friend. 

''But  his  opportunities  of  unin- 
terrupted conversation  with  Agnes 
were  few  and  short,  little  Flora  being 
their  almost  inseparable  companion 
during  the  occasional  absence  of  her 
mother ;  so  that  I  believe  it  was  Ion? 
before  Herbert  ventured  to  speak 
unreservedly  to  Agnes  of  her  absent 
brother,  and  to  introduce  by  cautious 
deereea  the  subject  newest,  to  his 
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heart  But  soon  bb  the  autumnal 
air  freshened  into  more  bracing 
keenneBB,  the  sick  girl  shrank  like  a 
tender  flovrer  from  its  ruder  visita- 
tion, and  again,  visibly  and  sensibly 
drooping,  seldom  quitted  the  corner 
of  her  soft  sofa,  and  the  regulated 
temperature  of  the  drawing-room ; 
and  Herbert's  enjoyment  of  out- door 
exercise  being  restricted  by  the  same 
cause  almost  to  the  short  range  of 
the  sunny  verandah,  it  now  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  two  inva- 
lids were  left  together  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  while  Flora  accom- 
panied her  mother  and  myself  in 
our  still  daily  walks. 

"  Had  these  young  persons  been 
less  sadly  circumstanced,  I,  as  well  as 
the  mother  of  Agnes,  should  have 
noted  with  delighted,  as  well  as 
deep  interest,  the  progress  of  an  at- 
tachment,  which,  situated  as  they 
were,  I  felt  it  would  be  profanation 
to  call  love ;  and  that,  on  the  part  of 
Herbert  at  least, '  love  such  as  angels 
feel,'  was  the  only  sentiment  he 
would  dare  entertain  towards  her, 
whose  young  innocent  heart  had  per- 
haps eiven  itself  to  him,  unconscious 
that  Its  affections  must  be  so  soon 
unwound  from  every  earthly  object 
But  whatever  were  the  reciprocal 
feelings  of  those  joun^  hearts,  and 
whatever  the  nature  ot  an  affection 
so  strangely  born,  and  nourished,  as 
it  were,  in  the  very  shadow  of  death, 
it  was  affection  the  most  touching  to 
behold,  from  its  peculiar  character 
of  ever  watchful  sympathy,  obser- 
vant each  of  the  other*s  sufferings, 
and  for  each  other's  sake  ingenious 
in  every  tender  art  that  can  beguile 
and  soothe  the  sufferer—an  anxiety 
as  artlessly  displayed  by  the  sweet 
Agnes,  as  evinced  in  every  look  and 
gesture  of  Herbert. 

"  Insensible  as  she  still  seemed  to 
the  fact  of  her  own  danger,  she  be- 
came gradually  in  some  measure 
awakened  to  the  serious  nature  of 
Herbert's  malady,  and  often,  as  she 
scanned  his  wasting  form,  and  hol- 
lower  cheek,  a  cloud  of  sadness  ga- 
thered over  that  fair  wan  face,  whose 
playful  sweetness  of  expression  had 
hitherto  scarcely  varied  in  her  hours 
of  severest  suffering.  Of  this  awak- 
ening sense  of  his  precarious  state, 
Herbert  availed  himself  to  prepare 
her  for  a  knowledge  of  her  own, 
durmg  one  of  those  mondng  oppor- 
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tunities  that  were  now  frequentljr 
afforded. 

**  Adverting  to  the  subject  of  his 
own  health,  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the 

fraciousness  of  God's  dealings  with 
im,  in  giving  him  perfect  and  aalu* 
tary  knowledge  of  the  hopelessne^ 
of  recovery,  and  ample  time  of  pre- 

Faration  for  the  approaching  change, 
believe  (for  Herbert  dwelt  not  on 
details  in  this  part  of  his  agitated 
account)  that  the  poor  Agnes  waa 
cruelly  overpowered,  on  being  made 
perfectly  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  fatal  truth,  as  far  as  the  fate  of 
Herbert  was  involved  in  it  It  is  po8« 
sible^though  I  do  but  surmise  it  so 
far-^that  her  young  hearty  in  its  first 
outbreak  of  uncontrollable  anguish, 
betrayed  the  fulness  of  its  feelings  to- 
wards him.— And  his  I — in  that  try- 
ing moment,  did  it  utter  no  secret 
cry,  no  passionate  appeal,  that  if  it 
were  possible,  '  the  cup  might  yet 
pass  from  them?'  If  human  infir- 
mity so  far  prevailed,  assuredly  the 
words,  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  went 
up  to  Heaven  in  the  same  breath; 
and  the  answer  was,  *  peace  and 
strength;'  for,  bracing  himself  up 
for  the  full  performance  of  his  ac- 
cepted trust,  before  they  separated 
that  morning,  the  gentle  and  fearful 
creature,  whose  tender  nature  had 
been  so  distressfully  overpowered 
by  the  intimation  of  his  danger,  was 
calmed  as  well  as  awe-struck  hj 
the  more  cautiously  conveyed  know- 
ledge of  her  own. 

''  The  precise  manner  of  the  com- 
munication, and  its  immediate  im« 
pression,  I  know  not  I  could  not, 
dared  not,  curiously  enquire,  so  aa- 
cred  to  my  feelings  were  the  secrets 
of  that  sad,  strange  interview— se- 
crets such  as  *  angels  might  love  to 
look  upon ' — ^but  too  holy  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  profanation  of  mortal 
curiosity.  That  day  Herbert  paid  no 
second  visit  to  Mrs  Harlowe's  draw- 
ing-room, and  I  found  him  indeed  so 
euiausted  by  recent  excitement,  that 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  sup- 
ported himself  to  join  me  at  the 
dinner  hour,  and  soon  afterwards 
bidding  me  farewell  for  the  night,  he 
requested  that  Johnson  minit  be 
summoned  to  assist  him  to  his  bed- 
chamber, '  But  feel  no  unusual 
anxiety  on  my  account,  dearest  aunt»' 
he  whispered  with  his  pardng  kiss, 
obaervaut  of  my  anxious  and  troubled 
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countenance^' this  exhaustion  is 
but  temporary— you  will  see  me  to- 
morroW;  (if  I  am  spared  so  long,) 
reFi?ed  and  gladdened  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  painful  part  of 
my  delegated  office  is  fulfilled.  The 
airakening  is  over ;  and  I  have  now 
only  to  soothe — to  support — to  en- 
courage, my  sister  pilgrim  through 
the  short  remainder  of  our  way.' 

"'  As  if  an  angel  spoke/ 1  listened 
in  tearful,  referential  silence  to  the 
words  of  the  beloved  speaker,  watch- 
ing bis  enfeebled  steps,  as,  leaning 
faeanly  on  Johnson's  arm,  he  slowly 
retired,  with  a  sad  foreboding  that 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when 
I  should  hear  his  voice  no  more. 

''Scarcely  had  Herbert  left  me, 
when  Mrs  Harlowe  tapped  at  the 
window  for  admittance,  having  left 
Flora,  she  said,  beside  the  couch  of 
her  sleeping  sister.  The  hopeful 
spirit  of  my  poor  friend  was  still  un- 
subdued, though  for  some  time  past 
she  had  become  more  restlessly 
watchful  of  her  precious  charge, 
and  could  not  at  all  times,  it  was  evi- 
dent, conceal  from  herself  the  too 
visible  progress  of  disease.  This 
evening  she  was  unusually  thought- 
ful and  depressed;  spoke  of  Uie  in- 
creasing debility  of  Agnes,  and  of  a 
change  she  had  lately  observed  in 
the  hitherto  gay  and  happy  temper 
of  her  darling—*  and  this  evening  she 
is  quite  unlike  herself,'  continued 
the  anxious  mother,  *  I  have  sur- 
prised her  more  than  once  in  tears, 
and  when  I  endeavoured  to  draw 
from  her  the  cause  of  her  distress, 
she  hid  her  dear  face  in  my  bosom, 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  asked  my  forgiveness  for  all 
her  foults,  and  Uie  great  trouble  and 
anxiety  she  had  occasioned  me. 
Blessed  child  I  she  who  has  been  the 
joy  and  comfort  of  my  life,  till  now 
that  —  —  —  Oh,  my  dear  friend ! 
is  it  even  so^  are  those  two  beloved 
bemgs  to  be  united  only  in  death  ? ' 
I  could  only  mingle  my  tears  with 
those  of  my  sister  in  affliction,  who 
gave  way  to  a  burst  of  agony,  soon 
exhausted  by  its  own  violence ;  and 
then  again  the  sanguine  temper  strug- 
gled for  ascendency,  and  before  she 
rose  to  leave  me,  the  fond  self-de- 
ceiver had  talked  away  half  her  own 
fears,  and  but  for  the  almost  reprov- 
ing seriottsness  of  my  answering 
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looks,  would  fain  have  beguiled  me 
into  forgetfulness  of  mine. 

*'  But  I  could  not  suffer  her  to 
leave  me  unaccompanied.  I  wished 
to  look  once  more  that  day  on  the 
sweet  Agnes,  now  become  to  me  an 
object  of  almost  maternal  interest ; 
and  together  we  stole  noiselessly  into 
the  drawing-room,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  she  lay  still  sleeping,  little 
Flora  watching  beside  her  motion- 
less as  a  statue. 

"  Stealthily  I  crept  towards  the 
couch,  and  for  many  moments  stood 
sadly  gazing  on  that  young  pale  face, 
whose  serenity  would  have  been  ^e 
very  *  rapture  of  repose,'  but  for  a 
moist  and  glittering  token,  which 
had  stolen  as  she  slept  from  beneath 
the  long  eyelash,  to  the  small  white 
hand  on  which  her  cheek  rested  on 
the  pillow.  The  other  hand  lay  lan- 
guidly oif  her  lap,  in  relaxed  hold  of 
a  half  open  prayer-book.  The  thin 
fingers  yet  marked  the  page  she 
had  been  reading ;  it  was  the  service 
appointed  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

"  If  our  neighbourly  intercourse 
was  from  this  day  forth  less  enli- 
vened by  the  unconscious  gaiety  of 
Agnes,  and  the  feverish  excitement 
of  her  mother,  hitherto  sustained  by 
fond  and  baseless  hope,  the  hearts 
of  all  were  drawn  closer  together,  as 
the  veil  of  useless  and  cruel  con- 
cealment was  withdrawn. 

"  That  of  my  poor  friend  still  for  a 
brief  while  maintained  the  miserable 
struggle  between  wilful  disbelief  and 
sober,  irresistible  conviction — be- 
tween its  own  passionate  wishes  and 
the  Almighty  will.  But  gradually 
the  secret  working  of  his  grace  pre- 
vailed over  the  resisting  infirmity  of 
nature;  submissive  tears  succeeded 
to  impetuous  anguish;  and  then  came 
the  sense  of  dependent  weakness, 
and  divine  support, — the  calmness 
bom  of  acquiescence  in  the  divine 
will,  and  the  dawning  of  a  better 
hope  than  that  of  which  the  sacrifice 
was  so  hardly  yielded.  It  was  as 
beautiful  as  affecting  to  mark  the  in- 
strumentality by  which  this  great 
change  in  the  ^elings  of  my  poor 
friend  was  brought  to  pass, — even 
by  the  gentle  ministry  of  the  be- 
loved one — the  object  of  that  fond 
idolatry,  which  had  possibly  drawn 
down  upon  itself  the  rod  that  chast- 
eneth  in  mercy. 
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«The  youthful  victim— should  liiot 
rather  say,  the  youthful  saiut?  was 
II0W  her  mother's  comforter,  her  ten- 
der and  timid  nature  receiving  sup^ 
glies  of  Btrei]^  and  consolation  in 
tU  measure,  as  she  imparted  to  her 
still  weaker  parent  The  breaking 
heart  of  the  little  Flora,  too,  pierced 
by  ita  first  great  sorrow,  (that  spear 
of  sharpest  pc^t  1)  found  balm  only 
on  the  Dosom  of  sister  Agnes,  sooth- 
ed by  her  tears  and  kisses,  and  softly 
whispered  words  of  heavenl^jr  hope. 
And  from  whence  did  the  fair  saint 
herself  derive  the  power^  that  thus, 
in  the  hour  of  her  extremest  need, 
triumphed  over  natural  weakness, 
and  the  shrinkiDg  fearfulness  of  her 
own  heart?  Assuredly  from  that  one 
only  source  of  all  efficient  aid,  whose 
strength  is  perfected  in  weakness; 
but  the  Divine  will,  so  often  working 
in  its  wisdom  by  human  agency,  had 
assigned  to  its  trembling  creature 
such  mortal  companionship  and  sup- 
port, through  the  shadowy  and  mys- 
terious passage,  as  divested  it  of 
half  its  terrors.  The  path  Herbert 
must  tread  would  hardly  have  been 
declined  by  Agnes,  had  she  been  free 
to  enter  on  or  turn  aside  from  it ; 
and  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  the 
place  it  led  to — of  the  nothingness 
of  all  sufferings  by  the  way,  com- 
pared with  the  exceeding  great 
reward  of  those  who  are  faithml  to 
the  end ;  of  the  reunion  of  friends 
long  parted,  never  to  part  again; 
(and  in  that  blissful  vision  the  image 
of  the  absent  Melcomb  was  present 
with  the  sister  and  the  friend ;)  of 
tears  wiped  from  all  eyes ;  of  hearts 
lightened  of  all  sorrow,  cleansed 
from  all  sin ;  and  as  his  face,  while 
he  thus  discoursed  of  heaven  and 
heavenly  things,  lightened  up  with 
the  glory  of  his  subject,  the  eyes  of 
Agnes  followed  the  direction  of  his, 
upraised  in  holy  fervour,  and  assur- 
edly at  such  moments  her  fears  were 
more  than  calmed — ^her  hope  almost 
exultant, 

**  But  not  at  all  seasons  was  the 
spiritual  thus  victorious  over  the 
material  frame.  In  both  our  dear 
charges  the  mental  energies  ebbed 
and  flowed  with  the  fluctuations  of 
bodily  disease;  though  under  all 
circumstances  each  was  most  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  other's  sufferings. 
At  intervals  also,  in  the  course  of 
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that  long  dreary  winter,  aickly 
gleams  of  hope  stole  in  upon  iw-— 
upon  myself—wd  more  especiaUy 
on  Mrs  Harlowe ;  withdrawn  almost 
as  soon  as  the  false  light  had  played 
before  us,  but  doubtless  sent  in 
mercy  to  beguile  the  heart- wasting 
uniformity  of  hopeless  watching. 

"  And  with  both  our  beloved  onea 
the  hand  of  death  dealt  slowly,  and 
for  the  most  part  mildly  with  each  ; 
— mi  W^,  compared  with  its  more  fre- 
quent inflictions ;  for  they  who  have 
tended  decaying  nature,and  watched 
the  process  of  dissolution^  know  that 
rarely  indeed  does  the  great  change 
take  place  so  easily  and  painlesaiy 
as  is  often  depicted  in  the  fanciful 
page  of  fiction— the  fond  assumption 
of  the  inexperienced  or  unthinking. 
But  they  know  also,  that  though  their 
own  hearts  have  responded  pang  for 
pang,  to  the  breaking  of  every  living 
chord,  that  it  is  {;ood  for  them,  as 
well  as  for  the  object  of  their  agon- 
ized affection,  that  the  instrument 
should  be  thus  gradually  unstrung, 
and  that  the  lingering  ordeal  is  ap- 
pointed to  prove  the  futh  and  sub- 
mission of  the  mourner,  as  well  as  of 
the  departing,  whose  rest  is  so  near. 

"To  my  poor  Herbert  the  most 
painful  privation,  resulting  from  his 
increasing  infirmities,  was,  that  as 
the  winter  set  in  more  severely,  he 
was  often  for  days  together  debar- 
red from  all  personal  intercourse 
with  Agnes,  whose  drooping  spirits 
at  such  seasons,  without  evincing 
the  slightest  shade  of  fretfulnesa  or 
impatience,  betrayed  the  lingering 
weakness  of  the  creature,  still  in 
some  sort  clinging  for  support  to  its 
fellow-mortal.  Then  it  was,  in  those 
sad  and  trying  intervals,  that  the 
loving  little  Flora  flitted  from  house 
to  house,  from  one  sick  chamber  to 
the  other,  like  a  bright  spirit  on  a 
sunbeam,  conveying  from  eadi  to 
each,  warm  from  the  heart,  thoughts 
and  feelings,  messages  and  assures^ 
ces,  most  fitly  committed,  in  their 
saintly  purity,  to  the  innocent  agency 
of  that  lovely  intelligent  child :  and 
frequently  she  was  the  bearer  of 
short  notes  and  sundry  tokens, 
valueless,  yet  invaluable,  the  hiero- 
glyphic characters  of  the  heart's 
language, 

'*  Often  throughout  the  course  of 
her  lifo  to  comoi  will  that  dear  child 
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Jooic  back«  with  grateful  and  tender 
rememhrance,  to  the  period  of  her 
jondifkl  minittry  between  those  who 
an  BOW  angels  in  heaven.  Deep  In 
her  heart  I  trust  have  sunk  the  les- 
sons of  their  beautiful  example  and 
affectionate  teaching ;  for  it  waa  the 
deli£hi  of  iMHb  (uBaelfiah  in  all  their 
Miags)  to  turn  to  the  profit  of  the 
falthfd  and  docile  little  messenger 
aod  friend  every  incident  and  cir- 
cumstance connected  with^  and  in- 
terestmg  to  themselves,  upon  which 
some  'word  in  season'  might  be 
spoken  conducive  to  her  instruction 
and  improvement 

"Often  henceforward,  as  she  turns 
over  the  leaves  of  her  Bible — the 
Bible  given  to  her  by  Herbert,  with 
ilia  name  and  hers  written  by  him- 
self on  the  fly  leaf— will  her  eves  and 
heart  linger  lone  on  particular  pas- 
sages inseparably  associated  with 
the  memory  of  those  who  so  fre- 
quently, durine  seasons  of  particular 
trial,  exhortea  and  comforted  each 
other  by  applicable  sentences  from 
holv  writ,  indicated  from  each  to 
each  by  the  finger  of  Flora,  or  re« 
peated  from  her  faithful  memory. 
Their  voices  will  speak  to  her  in  the 
voice  of  nature;    from  whose  inex- 
hausdble  storehouse  they  taught  her, 
by  participation  and  example,  to 
draw  forUi  treasures  of  delight,  un- 
fadmg  and  uncloyinjg;  In  their  simple 
purity.    How  precious  to  her  will 
be  the  possession  of  that  book  of 
natural  specimens,  half  filled   by 
their  joint  labours.     It  had  been 
the  natural  and  impulsive  act    of 
Agnes,   on  becoming  fully  aware 
that  she  stood  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, to  put  awav  from  her,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  all  the  petty  concerns 
of  time^turning    especially   from 
the  innocent  occupaUons  she  had 
hitherto  delighted  in,  with  a  heart- 
sickening  sense  of  her  changed  cir- 
cumstances.    But  Herbert,  after  a 
while  observing  this,  drew  forth  from 
its  hiding  place  the  discarded  book, 
aod  spreading  it  open  on  the  table 
before  Agnes,  saia  to  her,  as  he 
looked  vnth  undiminished  interest 
on  their  collected  treasures.    '  Dear 
friend  I  because  we  are  drawing  near 
to  our  father's  home,  shall  we  there- 
fore refuse  to  pick  the  way-side 
flowers  with  which  he  has  adorned 
the  path  that  leads  to  it?'     And 
from  thai  hour,  almost  W  the  last  of 
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her  short  life,  the  work  waa  resumed 
at  intervals,  and  with  a  far  deeper 
interest  than  that  of  former  days, 
when,  at  Herbert's  suggestion,  the 
heirship  of  the  book  was  assigned 
to  Flora,  the  young  associate  of  their 
unfinished  task. 

«  Forgive  me,  Lindsay!  that  I 
dwell  on  such  details,  so  trivial,  so 
unimportant  as  they  would  be 
deemed  by  many;  but  the  heart's 
records  are  made  up  of  such  trifles, 
and  the  least  among  them  is  sanctified 
by  love  and  sorrow.  How  vividly  I 
have  now  before  me — nay,  you  will 
have  patience  with  me,  my  kind 
friend  I— the  forms  of  Herbert  and 
Flora,  as  in  a  by-gone  hour!  My 
dear  one  languidly  extended  on  his 
xouch,  but  flstenlng  with  a  sweet 
attentive  seriousness  to  the  words 
of  the  fair  child  who  stood  before 
him,  her  face  all  glowing  with  ear- 
nest enquiry,  and  holding  forth  in 
her  small  hand  a  chrysalis  she  had 
found  among  the  cobwebs  In  a  clo- 
set, which  she  had  been  bidden  by 
*  sister  Agnes '  to  show  to  Herbert, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  tell  her 
of  what  that  shape  of  torpid  life 
was  a  type  and  semblance. 

"  As  she  delivered  her  mysterious 
message,  Herbert's  pale  face  flushed 
over  cheek  and  brow,  and  half 
raising  himself  in  the  strength  of 
his  emotion,  he  took  the  child's  hand, 
still  holding  the  chrysalis  between 
both  his,  and  looking  with  affection- 
ate seriousness  into  her  soft  glistening 
eyes,  said, — *  Know  you  not,  my 
little  Flora,  that  within  this  shapeless 
husk,  is  hidden  what  once  had  life 
and  motion  ?4  what  still  lives,  though 
motionless, —  senseless,—  invisible  ? 
what,  when  the  time  is  come,  shall 
break  forth  into  more  perfect  life ; 
no  longer,  as  before  its  shroud  was 
wrapt  about  it,  a  vile  creeping  worm, 
but  a  beautiful  winged  creature, 
destined  to  take  its  pastime  in  the 
fields  of  air  and  jight,  soaring  far,  far 
above  the  earth  on  which  it  was  con- 
demned to  crawl  out  its  first  state 
of  existence?' 

"The  child's  kindling  eye,  still  ri- 
veted on  his,  and  the  quick  heaving 
of  her  chest,  told  that  her  sharp  in- 
tellect had  half  solved  the  mystery ; 
but  she  still  silently  awaited  Uie  pro-i 
mised  explanation. 

"  *  My  little  Flora,'  resumed  her 
gentlQ  teacher; '  as  the  worm  ia  Wd- 
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den  for  awhile  in  that  dark  shell,  its 
coffin  and  its  grave,  shall  not  our 
bodies  also' 

" '  Oh  1 1  know,  I  know  it  all  now,* 
she  broke  in  with  passionate  Tehe- 
mence,  while  tears,  that  had  been 
gathering  in  her  soft  eyes,  coursed 
each  other  like  heavy  rain-drops 
over  the  crimsoned  cheeks.  '  I  know 
all  now  that  sister  Agnes  meant,  and 
she  and  you  will  soon  fly  away,  far, 

far  from  poor  Flora,  till,  till* and 

her  eyes  brightened  with  April  sun- 
shine as  she  continued,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  'till  wings,  like  those 
of  the  beautiful  butterfly,  are  given 
to  her  too  to  follow  you  into  hea- 
ven.* 

'*  Lindsay  I  reminiscences  such  as 
these  are  treasures  to  be  garnered 
in  one's  heart  of  hearts.  But  I  will 
linger  over  them  no  longer;  and  now, 
a  little  patience  yet,  and  I  shall  reach 
the  close  of  my  uneventful  story. 

*'So  passed  the  dreary  winter 
months,  and  with  them  ebbed  away, 
fast,  fast,  those  precious  lives,  that 
seemed  sinking  to  the  lowest  mark, 
when 

'  Spring's  first  breath 
Came  forth  to  whisper  whore  the  violets 
blow,* 

and  for  a  little  space  revived  even 
those  fading  human  flowers,  whose 
place  was  so  soon  *  to  know  them 
no  more.* 

*'  Suddenly  the  cough  ceased  with 
Agnes,  and,  though  her  weakness 
perceptibly  increased,  she  was  other- 
wise  so  free  from  suffering,  that 
when  carried  from  her  chamber  to 
the  drawing-room  couch,  she  was 
again  able,  for  many  hours  of  the 
day,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  change, 
and  above  all,  the  companionship  of 
him  who  was  to  her  more  than  a 
brother;  for  Herbert,  too,  had  so  far 
rallied,  as  to  resume  his  station  be- 
side her,  near  the  littered  sofa- 
table,  where  little  Flora  still  plied 
her  now  unassisted  tasks,  or  at  times 
read  aloud  in  her  sweet,  clear, 
childish  voice,  to  those  who  were 
no  longer  capable  of  the  exertion ; 
and  often  as  the  day  darkened,  and 
the  silvery  moonlight  stole  in  upon 
our  party,  each  busied  with  thoughts 
that  loved  that  quiet  hour,  the  low 
converse  of  the  younger  trio  would 
drop  away  insensibly  to  words  whis« 
TiArAa  At  IntPrvals.  or  ffivo  olace  to 
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the  soft  tones  of  the  child's  voice, 
as,  seated  on  her  little  stool,  her  arm 
resting  on  her  sister's  lap,  it  swelled 
with  tremulous  sweetness  into  the 
simple  melody  of  the  evening  hymn. 

''But  day  by  day  the  little  remain- 
ing stren^h  of  Agnes  decreased  ra- 
pidly, and  for  the  last  two  her  re- 
moval to  the  sitting-reom  had  been 
followed  by  long  fainting  fits ;  so 
that  the  repeUtlon  of  so  fatiguing  an 
experiment  was  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  physician  who  attended  her 
and  Herbert 

** '  And  my  friend  here,'  he  added, 
turning  to  the  latter,  with  whom  he 
had  spoken  apart  for  a  few  moments, 
'  must  be  content,  also,  to  keep  his 
chamber  for  a  day  or  two.  Inese 
young  ones  have  been  talldng  each 
other  to  death,  I  suspect,  and  must 
do  penance  for  a  while  in  separate 
cells.  Nay,  all  the  better,'  he  turn- 
ed to  say,  while  leaving  the  room, 
'  if  the  sentence  is  enforced  imme- 
diately.* 

'*  But  who  could  have  had  the  heart 
to  enforce  it?  when  the  pleading 
looks  of  both,  alternately  bent  on  us 
and  each  other,  even  more  touch- 
ingly  than  their  beseeching  words, 

grayed,  that  for  the  short  remaining 
our  of  this  day,— possibly  the  last 
they  should  pass  together,— they 
might  not  be  separateoT 

«•  Thank  God  I  they  wer6  not  With 
a  prohibition  of  almost  all  conversa- 
tion, and  an  iojunction  to  Flora  not 
to  tempt  them  by  word  or  sign  to 
disobey,  Mrs  Harlowe  and  I  acceded 
to  the  })etition,  and  leavine  them  to 
their  silent  companionship,  with- 
drew with  our  work  to  the  farUier 
end  of  the  drawing-room. 

"  Our  own  sad  and  spiritless  con- 
verse soon  languished  into  watchful 
silence,  as  we  gratefully  observed 
that  the  restless  weariness,  from 
which  Agnes  had  been  suffering  for 
some  hours,  was  giving  way  to 
drowsiness;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Herbert,  whose  easy-chiur  was  close 
beside  her  pillow,  bent  over  and 
gazed  on  her  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
half  turning  towards  us,  motioned 
with  bis  finder  that  she  slept 

'*  Flora,  absorbed  in  her  Rilent  oc- 
cupation, continued  it,  till  the  faat- 
faaing  daylight  was  insufficient  even 
for  her  young  eyes,  and  then,  softly 
rising,  the  child  stole  on  tip-toe  to 

talf A  nnA  Innir  at  lior  ftlAAnlncr  tt1afAt» 
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utd  seated  benelf  quietly  on  the     broad  full 
low  stool,  restiog  her  fair  head  on 
Herbert's  knee. 

"Deep  in  mournful  musing  we 
sat  in  our  distant  corner,  gazing  on 
the  belored  group,  till  the  increasing 
gloom  scarce  allowed  ua  to  distin« 
gulsh  each  from  each.  They  were 
Btill  as  marble  statues;  ahudder- 
ugly  my  heart  whispered,  '  still  aa 
death.'  But  the  regular  breathing 
of  the  child  waa  soon  audible,  as  she, 
too^  cauffht  the  infectious  influence 
of  the  hour,  and  sank  into  quiet 
slumber;  and  Herbert  slightly  stir- 
red, methought  with  something  of 
startled  suddenness,  as  if  about  to 
rise,  or  as  though  Agnes  waa  awaken- 
bg;  but  just  then  a  mass  of  heavy 
douds  dropped  down  like  a  pall 
over  that  quarter  of  the  heavena 
from  whence  the  pale  raya  of  the 
rising  moon  had  begun  to  steal 
through  the  uncurtained  windows, 
and  in  a  moment  all  waa  wrapped 
in  darkness.  There  was  yet  a  little 
stir  from  the  sofa — something  of  un- 
de6nable  aound ;  and  then  a  deep, 
dead  hush,  ao  indescribably  oppres- 
flire  in  its  continuance,  that  i  can 
oolj  define  my  sensations  by  those 
awfullj  descripUve  words, '  An  hor- 
ror ofgreat  darkness  fell  upon  me.' 

**  Those  of  my  companion  were 
tittle  less  oppressiFe,  1  beliere,  for 
puttiDg  forth  her  hand  to  feel  for 
mine,  she  grasped  it  with  tremulous 
force,  and  I  could  have  fancied  I 
beard  the  quick  pulsation  of  her 
heart 

**  What  would  we  not  have  given  to 
bare  called  for  lights,  and  so  dissol- 
ved that  strangely  morbid  spell  1 
But  the  relief  waa  not  to  be  thought 
of,  at  the  risk  of  arousing  the  dear 
Apes  from  that  quiet  slumber,  which 
might  prove  ao  blesaedly  refreshing. 


And  after  a  abort  lapse  of  time, 
every  momentof  which  became  more 
insupportably  oppressive,  the  small 
French  clock  over  the  mantel -piece 
chimed  the  third  quarter  of  the  pass- 
uig  hour,  and  just  then  the  vo- 
lumcd  douda  rolled  off^  and  the 
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moon  came  forth,  re- 
splendeutly  glorious,  pouriug  into 
the  chamber  a  flood  of  light,  that 
streamed  through  the  window  oppo- 
site full  on  the  still  hushed  and  mo- 
tionless group.  But  the  bri|[ht  beams 
striking  direct  on  the  child's  eye« 
lida,  aroused  her  from  her  light 
slumbers;  though,  long  habituated  to 
tender  caution,  the  affectionate  little 
girl  moved  softly,  even  in  her  half- 
awakened  state,  and  gently  raising 
her  head  from  its  resting-place  on 
Herbert's  knee,  she  looked  up,  as  if 
into  his  face,  but  his  head  haa  dropt 
aside,  seemingly  weighed  down  by 
weariness,  on  the  pillow  of  ber  still 
sleeping  sister.  Long  and  earnest 
waa  the  child's  upward  gaze.  But, 
at  last,  she  rose  up  slowly  and  noise- 
lessly, and  with  head  bent  forward, 
and  hands  hard  pressed  against  her 
bosom,  stood  with  eyes  still  rivet* 
ed,  as  if  by  fascination,  on  the  facea 
of  the  unconscious  sleepers.  Then, 
half  turning  towards  where  we  sat, 
she  drew  a  short  quick  breath ;  and 
with  yet  one  reverted  glance,  as  if 
in  hesitation,  stole  noiselessly  as  a 
shadow  to  my  side,  and  whispered 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  agitation 
— •  How  fast  asleep  they  are  ! — so 
very  fasti— and  Herbert,  do  you 
know,  must  have  dropt  off  so,  just  aa 
he  was  slipping  his  gold  ring  on  sis- 
ter Agnes' s  finger,  for  there  he  holds 
it  still,  half  on — do  come  and  see.' 

**  The  child's  words  thrilled  through 
my  very  heart.  To  start  up  before 
they  were  well  uttered,  and  approach 
the  sofa,  and  bend  over  it,  in  name- 
less, speechless  agony,  was  the  ac- 
tion ol  a  moment.  There  they  were, 
as  described  by  Flora.  Hastily,  for- 
getful of  all  caution,  I  pressed  my 
hand  upon  the  two  pale  faces,  that 
lay  almost  touchiug  each  other  on 
the  pillow— hastily,  and  without 
fear  of  abruptly  wakening  them. 

••  There  needed  none ; — The  rude 
touch  disturbed  them  not.  They 
had  already  awakened  in  Heaven." 

A. 
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DEPUTATION  FROM  THB  IRISH  PROTESTANTS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAir]>. 


The  Irisb  Church  it  wbb  that  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  late  Administra- 
tion. This  cireumstance  must  en- 
hance its  Talue  in  the  eyes  of  its 
friends,  and  deepen  into  additional 
malignity  the  hatred  of  its  enemies. 
But,  as  feelings  of  rancour  and  bit- 
terness are  more  enduring  and  power- 
ful than  those  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude, it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
Irish  Church  all  the  aid  that  may  be 
derived  from  a  full  and  fair  state*- 
ment  of  its  case,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  withstand  the  attack  to  which 
it  will  be  exposed  in  the  coming 
Session  of  Parliament,  when  we  may 
confidently  expect  to  see  arrayed 
against  it  as  much  of  **  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,"  as 
has  often  been  brought  to  bear,  by 
the  enemies  of  all  righteousness, 
against  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

And,  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
been  providentially  furnished  with 
means,  which  leave  us  altogether 
without  excuse  if  we  do  not  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
great  empire  as  strong  a  case  as  ever 
was  sustained  by  evidence,  and 
which  in  abler  hands  may  be  the 
foundation  of  an  appeal  as  touching 
and  forcible  as  ever  was  made  to 
justice  and  humanity.  The  Irish 
clergy  came  to  the  wise  resolution 
of  sending  to  England  a  deputation 
of  their  brethren,  by  whom  their  own 
condition  and  that  of  their  Church 
mieht  be  made  known.  This  depu- 
tation  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Boy  ton  and  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sul- 
llvan,  two  gentlemen  whose  names 
require  no  eulogy  from  us,  as  they 
have  long  since  established  their 
clidms  upon  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  every  good  man  in  the  em- 
pire, and  who  on  the  present  occa- 
aion  discharged  their  arduous  duty 
with  a  zeal  and  an  ability  which  have 
never  been  surpassed,  and  which 
have  placed  their  cause  upon  a  foun- 
dation where  it  may  bid  a  proud 
defiance  to  the  fraud  and  the  malice 
of  1(9  enemies. 

Before  we  come  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  statements  of  these 
able  .men,  we  are  desirous  of  im- 
'Dressinflr  unon  the  minds  of  our  read* 


ers  the  great  Importance  of  this  de* 
putation.  In  England,  even  the  bet- 
ter  class  of  people  were  very  slen-- 
derly  informed  respecting  Irish  af- 
fairs, and  a  very  general  impression 
prevailed  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church  were  enormous.  It 
was  also  conceived,  that,  sad  and 
afBicting  as  were  the  accounts  al- 
most daily  received  of  outrage  and 
murder,  there  was  a  something  in 
the  nature  of  tithe  exactions  which 
gave  some  colour  of  justice  to  the 
opposition  which  they  experienced., 
and  that  a  Protestant  clergy  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  sore  burden  upon  a 
Roman  Catholic  people.  Some  went 
BO  far  as  to  say,  that  the  agrarian  dis- 
turbances by  which  Ireland  was  af- 
flicted were  positively  good  tilings; 
that  the  people  were  by  their  means- 
in  some  degree  protected  against 
great  oppression,  and  that  they  were 
necessary,  as  stimulants  to  the  Go- 
vernment, to  force  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  might  lead  to  the 
speedy  and  effectual  extinction  of 
tithes.  We  do  not  say  that  very 
many  would  be  found  siding  with 
Mr  Paulet  Scrope  when  he  ventured 
to  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  p 
but,  undoubtedly,  almost  all  the  mis- 
named Liberal  party  privately  agreed 
vHth  him,  and  numbers  even  of  the 
Conservatives  began  to  think  that 
Irish  tranquillity  could  scarcely  be 
too  dearly  purchased  by  any  sacri- 
fice, and  that  their  over-zeal  In  the 
defence  of  an  obnoxious  Church 
might  compromise  the  integrity  of 
the  empire. 

The  one  party  were,  therefore.  In 
the  attitude  of  attack,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  position  and  circum- 
stances ;  the  other  were  arrayed,  as 
it  were,  in  mock  defence,  with  all 
preparation  made  for  retreat,  and 
they  would  be  but  too  happy  if  they 
could  only  obtain  such  terms  as 
might  enable  them,  withont  any  fla- 
grant departure  from  principle,  to 
disencumber  themselves  of  an  advo- 
cacy which,  however  zealously  it 
may  have  been  undertaken,  they 
began  to  think  must  now  prove  fruit* 
less. 

AddAd    tA  j^ll.tKla.  iliA  vavAl  fiat 
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had  «ma  forth  for  numberiDg  the 
people.  His  Majesty's  memorable 
declaratioD  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
bad  proToked  the  ire  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  its  destruction ;  and  the 
Sovereign  was  compelled  to  retrad 
Us  own  words,  hj  giving  his  assent 
to  a  measure  by  which  they  were 
nraetically  contradicted.  Thus  did 
iiis  Majesty's  Ministers  contrive,  by 
the  tame  act,  to  establish  their  first 
psiallel  against  the  Church,  and  to 
render,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  their 
Rojal  Master  contemptible  to  one 
dan  of  his  subjects,  and  odious  to 
another.  The  commission  to  enquire 
into  the  comparative  numbers  of 
those  professing  different  modes  of 
f^th  in  Ireland  could  only,  it  was 
iigued,have  one  object,  namely,  the 
eatluig  down  the  revenues  of  tlie 
Gbnrcn  to  what  would  be  called  a 
level  with  its  requirements;  and, 
when  this  was  onoe  accomplished,  it 
would  be  easy  to  transfer  the  sur* 
^DB  to  the  maintenance  of  Popery, 
or  the  advancement  of  any  other 
project  which  might  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  the  leading  demagogue,  or 
fall  in  with  the  views  or  the  schemes 
of  the  minister  of  the  day.  The 
Giorch  would  thus  be,  virtually, 
d&eitablished.  The  sacred  fence  by 
which  it  vras  protected  from  profone 
iatittsion,  would  be  removed.  Its 
bulwarks  would  lie  suffered  to 
cramble  mto  ruins;  and  the  very 
■Mterials  of  which  they  were  com* 
posed  would  become  formidable 
eaguies  of  hostility  in  the  hands  of 
it!  enemies. 

Bat  this  is  not  all,  nor  even  the 
wont  that  must  have  resulted  from 
the  royal  commission,  had  its  origi- 
nators continued  invested  with  the 
power  of  acting  upon  it  as  they 
intended.  While  it  would  have  fused 
the  whole  body  of  the  Popish  com- 
Buniu  into  one  compact  mass,  it 
wonliihave  subdividea  the  Protest- 
ant community  into  as  many  sects  as 
there  were  varieties  in  their  religious 
ophiionsi— thus  dividing  them  a^nst 
theaMolvea,  untying,  as  it  were,  the 
ligiment  which  bound  together  the 
hondfo  of  sticks,  and  rendering  Uiem 
a^m  iia  turn  an  easv  prey  to  the 
coasMn  enemy,  towards  wliom  they 
VMid  an  have  been  invincible  as 
WB|as  they  were  united. 
By  thb  commission  it  vras  awdio- 


suchj  was  indifferent  to  our  states- 
men; that  in  determining  upon  a 
national  religion,  numbers  and  ex- 
pediency were  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  any  attachment  to 
that  mode  of  faith  which  was  by  law 
established,  as  being  founded  upon 
<^the  rock  of  ages,**  or  calculated 
more  than  any  other  to  ensure  the 
prevalence  of  that  "  righteousness 
that  exalteth  a  nation,"  was  an  idle 
prejudice,  wholly  unwortliy  a  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  people.  The 
Papists  were  to  be  gratified  in  Ireland 
by  the  reduction  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  Church,  which  was  to 
be  so  misrepresented  to  the  people 
of  England,  as  to  be  made  to  appear 
an  intolerable  evil;  so  that,  while 
violence  was  done  to  it  on  one  side, 
ample  care  would  be  taken  that  no 
protection  should  be  afforded  on  the 
other.  Its  usefulness  was  to  be 
denied,  while  its  revenues  were 
assailed;  and  its  character  was  to 
be  blackened,  while  its  clergy  were 
proscribed  and  murdered. 

Nor  could  the  authors  of  such  a 
scheme  possibly  have  a  better  exe- 
cutive than  was  provided  for  them 
in  Ireland  under  the  orders  of  Cap- 
tain Rock.  Under  this  ereat  func- 
tionary assassination  had  become  a 
science,  which  his  great  experience 
had  reduced  to  a  perfect  system; 
and  he  could  now,  to  a  nicety,  cal- 
culate upon  the  precise  amount  of 
blood-shedding  that  might  be  adven- 
tured upon  in  a  given  time,  without 
provoking  any  vindictive  or  indig- 
nant animadversion.  If  a  clergyman, 
whose  necessities  were  urgent,dared 
have  recourse  to  any  legal  reme- 
dies for  tiie  recovery  of  his  property^ 
he  was  instantly  and  inhumanly  mur- 
deredk  Hiis  struck  terror  into  hia 
brediren ;  especially  when  they  saw 
how  fruitless  it  was  to  attempt  to 
bring  the  assassins  to  justice.  If 
they  were  taken  up  and  prosecuted 
«— eo  much  the  better— the  witnesses 
and  the  jurymen  were  sure  to  quail 
under  the  ascendency  of  a  power 
beyond  the  law;  and  the  triumph  of 
tlie  noble  Captain  was  only  enhanced 
and  eottsumnwted  by  the  acquittal 
and  Uie  enlargement  of  the  most  in- 
human barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time,  emigration  was 
thinning  the  ranks  of  the  Protestanta, 
who  availed  thenwelves  of  every 
M. •*_  -r  ^^«>L>tM^  \n  ttnmikmnt 
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land  tbat  security  and  protection 
which  was  deuied  them  at  home. 
They  saw  their  church  denounced, 
their  clergy  proscribed,  the  scriptu- 
ral education  of  their  children  inter- 
dicted, the  Romish  priesthood  talcen 
into  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  most  notorious  offend* 
ers  in  the  country  caressed  by  some 
of  our  Whig  magistrates,  and  even 
adopted  as  a  species  oifamiliarst  by 
whom  the  regular  police  were  super- 
seded. They  saw  and  they  felt  all 
this ;  and  we  are  not  surely  to  won- 
der if  they  eagerly  desired  to  escape 
from  a  scene  of  peril  and  suffering, 
and  to  receive,  wherever  they  could 
find  it,  "  a  peaceable  habitation  and 
B  quiet  resting  place,"  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land, when  the  Government  came  to 
the  resolution  of  issuing  the  com- 
mission that  has  been  described. 
The  members  of  the  Conservative 
society  in  Dublin  now  thought  that 
matters  had  come  to  an  extremity, 
and  that  if  they  did  not  do  all  that 
in  them  lay  to  inform  the  people  of 
England  of  their  real  state,  they 
would  abandon  the  post  which  they 
had  undertalcen  to  defend,  and  could 
only  be  considered  as  consenting 
parties  to  measures  which  must 
speedily  lead  to  Protestant  extirpa- 
tion. They  felt  persuaded  that  the 
people  of  England  were  not  ac- 
quamted  with  their  real  condition ; 
that  the  frightful  accounts  of  the 
country  which  had  reached  them, 
were  represented  as  gross  exaggera- 
tions. They  knew  also,  that  the 
suffering  party  had  been  represented 
in  the  light  of  aggressors ;  and  that 
many  of  the  outrages  of  which  they 
•complained,  were  described  as  a 
species  of  mild  and  retaliative  jus- 
tice ;  that  the  Catholics  were  in  truth 
an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people; 
and  that  if  they  did  sometimes  mur- 
der a  proctor,  or  even  dip  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  a  clergyman,  it  was 
no  more  than  might  be  expected  as 
ihenatural  consequence  of  the  odious 
tithe  system,  which  wounds  the  con- 
sciences, while  it  encroaches  upon 
the  comforts  of  a  large  numerical 
majority  of  the  people.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservauve  societyjustly 
thought,  that  while  the  minds  of  their 
brethren  in  England  were  thus  pre- 
jM^iintaH  liv  fiiliiA  And  inaldlouB  rA« 


presentations,  no  effectual  measures 
would  be  taken  for  the  repression 
of  the  outrages  to  which  they  were 
exposed ;  and  that  if  they  did  not 
interpose,  by  presenting  a  real  and 
authentic  statement  of  their  case, 
murder  and  proscription  must  go  on 
until  there  were  no  more  victims* 
They  therefore  resolved  not  to  lose 
a  single  moment  in  sending  some 
gentlemen  of  their  body  to  England, 
by  whom  the  truth  might  be  made 
known ;  and  they  were  most  judi- 
cious in  the  choice  of  their  advocates. 

Our  extracts  from  the  proceed- 
ings which  attended  the  progress  of 
the  deputation,  will  not  be  made  in 
the  order  in  which  they  took  place, 
as  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  give 
a  history  of  that  progress,  as  to  bring 
togetiber  the  various  statements  and 
reasonings  of  the  speakers,  made  at 
the  different  meetings  which  they 
addressed,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
best  convey  to  the  reader  a  correct 
idea  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  We  will,  there* 
fore,  begin  with  the  speech  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Boy  ton  at  Bristol,  of  which 
we  shall  only  say,  that  we  know  not 
whether  is  the  more  to  be  admired, 
the  industry  with  which  he  procur- 
ed, or  the  judgment  with  which  he 
selected  his  materials;  the  luminous 
order  of  his  arrangement,  or  the  ir- 
resistible cogency  of  his  reasoning^. 
It  was  indeed  a  calm  appeal  to  the 
reason  of  Englishmen,  that  musthave 
proved  altogether  irresistible. 

Nothing  has  been  more  frequently 
insisted  on.as  a  topic  of  abuse  against 
the  Irish  Church,  than  the  enormous 
income  of  the  clergy.  Upon  this 
Mr  Boyton  thus  observes  :— 

"  Of  about  1442  beneficed  clergymen 
in  Ireland,  and  since  the  recent  reduc- 
tions and  taxation,  the  average  income  is 
the  extravagant  sum  of  L.330,  and  out 
of  this,  if  he  employs  a  curate,  be  has  to 
pay  L.75,  or  more.  This,  I  admit,  Is  a 
very  inadequate  remuneration  for  sach 
duties  as  these  gentlemen  are  called  upon 
to  discharge.  But  is  it  disproportioned 
to  the  means  of  the  rectors?  Let  me  ask 
you,  can  that  be  called  a  gorgeous  or  over- 
paid  church,  when  the  average  ineomeof 
a  benefioed  clergyman  ia  L.390a-ycsr? 
Is  no  aecoont  to  be  made  of  the  oatlay 
neceasary  to  fit  them  for  aach  a  piolea- 
sion  ?  But  it  may  be  said,  that  thia  in- 
.ootae,  small  though  It  be,  ia  paid  for  no- 
ihliiff — thmt  then  ia  In  fact  ao  amall  a 
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PnUHtMni  population,  that  the  clergy- 
man lias  BO,   or  Tery  alight  datlee,  to 
perform.    lo  reply  to  this,  I  shall  Just 
meDCioD,  that  In  Ireland  there  are  almost 
thirteen  hundred  churches;  and  that  there 
is  to  each  church,  on  an  ayerage,  and  at 
a  very  reduced  computation,  a  flock  of  a 
tbousaad  Church  of  England  ProtSstants. 
fa  addition  to  this,  the  clergyman  has 
13  disburse  considerahle  sums  in  support 
of  sehool%  subscriptions  to  dispensaries, 
uud  10  a  variety  of  ways,   which  the 
irints  of  the  people  demand,  and  their 
ovn  charitable  disposition  suggests.    But 
it  may  be  urged  that  this  income  of  the 
clergy  presses  too  heavily  upon  a  starving 
population.    Without  going  into  any  ah- 
ttract  arithmetical  calculation,  English 
p>nilemcn   will   sufficiently  understand 
me,  when  I  inform  them,  that  in  Ireland 
tubes  are  computed  into  an  accredible  ad 
valorem  tax,  which  is  undertaken  in  lieu 
of  tithes.     I  know  not  what  idea  you 
may  have  formed  here  of  an  extravagant 
church,  but  I  shall  just  mention  to  you 
what  was  stated  before  the  tithe  commit- 
tee io  1832,  that  the  average  rent  of  land 
u  Irdand  icoj  17s.  Gi.  per  acre,  amo  tbat 
iHK  coxrosmoN    roa  titus  was    but 
11  in.  IX  THC  pouKo  OF  TBS  acNT ! ! !   That 
k*,  thal^  instead  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce, 
it  sru  not  a  twentieth  of  the  rent ; — and 
if  you  reckon  the  rent  a  third  of  the  pro* 
ducti  they  are  not  paid  one  sixtieth  of  the 
produce !!  t  There  is  also  another  charge 
oft  pecunUry  nature,  which  is  sometimes 
ast  Id  our  teeth ;  and  I  advert  to  it,  be- 
cioae  I  am  serious  to  tell  the  people  of 
England  that,  in  the  Establishment  to 
which  they  are  linked,  there  is,  in  truth, 
00  vulnerable  point— nothing  of  which 
to  be  ashamed.     We  are  told  that  the 
Proteitant  church  Is  paid  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  people,  and  that  it  is  a  hardship 
that  people  of  one  religions  persuasion 
ihoold  pay  the  clergy  of  another.     Now, 
if  it  be  a  matter  of  conscience  with  these 
persons,  surely  conscience  should   have 
come  in  when  undertaking  the  obligation 
^wken  fAiy  received  an  datement  of  rent 
m  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  tithes, 
AXD  HOT  BAva  rosTTOKSD  rts  iNTsarsa- 
Kjrcx  vimL  TBS  rxaioo  or  tbx  rsavoax- 
ASCI  OF  tbat  ooNninoir.    But  I  have 
itoted  repeatedly,  and  challenged  contra- 
diction tothe  sutement,  that  the  church 
is  not  paid  by  the  Roman  Catholic  popn- 
latloa.    I  am  not  about  to  trouble  yoa 
with  sUtemcnU  from  Adam  Smith  or 
froai  Malthns,  &e.  &e«,  hut  I  shall  refer 
t*  sn  authority  which,  I  dare  say,  will 
be  allowed  to  be  orthodox  by  those  who 
nske  the  complaint  to  which   I  have 
■Averted.     I  thall  refer  to  the  authority 

of  Mr   Cohhctk.      HiiAf  ftl>tt»  ••nftlMmanV 


view  of  the  subject  Tbat  gentleman 
recently  went  to  Ireland  to  edify  the 
good  folk  of  tbat  country,  and  to  show 
them  the  advantage  to  be  derived  to  Ire- 
land from  severing  that  conntry  of  po- 
verty and  ignorance  from  this  land  of 
wealth  and  comfort— of  civilisation  and 
knowledge.  In  the  course  of  his  -obser- 
vations, he  fell  foul  of  some  of  the  opi- 
nions of  his  auditors,  as  you  will  observe 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture 
which  he  delivered  in  Dublin.  *  1  must 
say,*  said  he,  *  that  tithes  in  themselves 
are  no  hardship  at  all,  as  they  are  part  of 
the  expenses  of  a  farm.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
I  pay  L.160  a- year  for  my  farm,  and 
L.55  to  the  parson.  Now,  if  I  do  not 
pay  it  to  the  parson,  I  should  to  the 
landlord,  and  he  would  have  it,  if  the 
parson  had  it  not.  It  is  rather  a  benefit 
than  otherwise.  In  fact,  the  parson's  get- 
ting tithe  out  of  the  property  of  the 
squire,  is  only  placing  so  many  little  gen-^ 
tlemen  by  the  side  of  so  many  big  ones. 
In  my  country  we  have  no  «  big  gentle- 
men," although,  in  ooe  sense  of  the  wordy 
I  am  not  a  very  good  specimen  of  the 
truth  of  my  own  observation,  but  we  have 
very  good  resident  proprietors.  The 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  consti- 
tute, I  believe,  in  many  places,  a  clear 
majority.  Many  landlords  are  absentees, 
perhaps  from  necessity;  many  others, 
certainly  very  improperly,  expend  their 
entire  income  far  from  their  native  coun- 
try. I  am  not  here,  however,  to  attack 
any  class  of  men,  but  simply  to  put  the 
case  of  my  Protestant  brethren  in  Ireland 
before  the  English  people.*  I  have  esta- 
blished, according  to  the   authority  of 

*  Cobbett,'  that  the  payer  of  tithe  is  <  the 
big  gentleman,'  and  that  it  is  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country  that  it  should 
have  as  many  '  little  gentlemen  *  as  pos-i 
sible  spending  their  incomes  among  the 
people.  But  I  shall  take  another  means 
of  establishing  to  your  satisfaction  the 
position  of  Cobbett,  that  it  is  the  '  big 
gentleman*  who  pays  the  tithe.  Some  of 
the  land  in  Ireland  is  tithe-free.  Now, 
if  I  can  ascertain,  first,  the  average  rent 
of  land  which  pays  tithe,  and  next,  the 
average  rent  of  land  which  is  tithe  freot 
and  that  I  take  the  difference  betweeik 
these  two  sums,  the  difference  is  obviously 
the  charge  made  by  the  landlord  upon  the 
tenant,  in  consequence  of  the  tithe  being 

*  extinguished,*  or  *  abolished'  upon  the 
tithe-free  land.  But  this  difference  has 
been  ascertained,  and  delivered  upon 
oath,  by  Archdeacon  Stafford,  before  the 
eommlttee  of  the  Lords  in  1832,  and 
is  found  to  amount  to  more  than  two 
fthniifiM  «#¥  ucrm  t  whereas  the  average 
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tithe  oompoflitiod  rent  Is  lead  tbin  one 
shilliog,  making  the  ditferenee  of  rent 
snore  than  double  the  tkhe ;  ao  that  the 
effect  of  the  tithe  abolition  would  be»  to 
make  ihe  tenants,  instead  of  paying  half  the 
amomU  to  the  parson^  pay  twice  the  amount 
to  the  landlord,  who  probably  weald  take 
it  all  out  of  the  country." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  tbe  tithe 
grievances  in  Ireland.  They  lite« 
rally  amount  to  no  more  than  this, 
— ^that  men  are  required  to  observe 
their  voluntary  engagements.  Land- 
lords cannot  complam  of  tithes,  be- 
cause they  either  received  or  pur- 
chased their  lands  subject  to  them. 
Tenants  cannot  complain  of  tithes, 
because  they  leased  their  lands  sub- 
ject to  them.  Their  entire  aboli- 
tion would  not  benefit  the  one  class, 
and  should  not  benefit  the  other. 
The  former,  in  such  an  event,  would 
only  feel  their  burdens  increased; 
for  the  tithe  remitted  would  be  much 
exceeded  by  the  additional  rent  that 
would  be  imposed.  And  whatever 
those  who  are  knavish  in  the  latter 
class  may  hope,  no  one  has  as  yet 
ventured  publicly  to  recommend  any 
thing  so  profligate  as  that  they  should 


benefit  by  the  robbery  of  the  clersy ; 

dmff 
\  any  thing  else  but  the 'most  flagi- 


or  to  characterise  such  a  proceeding 


tlous  spoliation.  If  the  rapacity  of 
our  gentry  were  so  shortsightea  as 
tiius  to  indulge  itself,  we  have  verf 
little  doubt  but  that  we  should  soon 
see  exemplified  the  fable  of  the  eagle 
who  stole  the  coal  of  fire  from  the 
altar.  The  royal  plunderess  thought 
that  she  could  thus  permanently  pro- 
cure a  warm  addition  to  her  nest; 
Bor  was  she  undeceived  until  she 
and  her  little  ones  were  wrapt  in 
flames.  So  it  would  be  with  our 
church  spoliators.  By  evincing  that 
they  have  no  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  they  would  encourage 
others  to  have  no  respect  for  their 
rights.  By  disregarding  in  one  in- 
stance titles  which  have  law,  anti- 
quity, and  prescription  in  their  fa- 
vour, they  sap  and  mine,  as  it  were^ 
ihe  foundation  of  all  property ;  they 
take  the  key-stone  out  of  the  arch 
upon  which  it  rests;  and  if  they 
have  no  respect  for  possessions  con- 
secrated by  immemorial  usage  to 
sacred  purposes,  and  from  which 
the  public  aerives  at  least  some  ad- 
vantage, they  cannot  complain  if 
nen  should  be  found  who  may  be 


just  as  daring  and  just  as  mseni- 
pulous  in  their  assault  upon  great 
possesions  which  only  minister  to 
the  personal  importance  and  the  per- 
sonal comfort  of  their  owners.  Our 
ante-tithe  land  proprietors  must  be 
blind,  Jndeed,  if  they  do  not  see 
that  these  are  not  times  when  such 
an  example  can  be  set,  or  such  ques- 
tions stirred  without  danger. 

The  simple  question  between  the 
resisters  of  tithes  in  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent, and  their  opponents,  is,  as  was 
admirably  put  by  the  Rev.  Mortimer 
O'Sullivan,  neither  more  nor  lesa 
than  this— "^re  debtors  to  be  encou^ 
raged  in  their  resistance  to  a  just  de^ 
mandf  because  they  disapprove  of  the 
religion  of  their  creditors  f  Are  they 
to  be  suffered  to  nutke  a  difference  of 
belief  a  ground  for  their  refusal  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  a  vohmtary 
engagement  f — an  engagement  enter- 
ed into  entirely  at  Uieir  own  sdid- 
tation,  and  from  which  they  have 
derived,  and  continue  to  derive, 
substantial  advantages?'*  Such  is 
the  question  which  is  now  to  be 
tried;  and  it  Is  because  the  Irish 
clergy  have  maintained  the  negative 
side  of  the  above  thesis,  and  do 
think  that  their  legal  rights  should 
not  be  contingent  upon  what  Papists 
may  choose  to  think  or  to  say  of 
their  creed,  and  that  engagements 
voluntarily  undertaken  and  solemnly 
ratified,  should  not  be  nullified  be- 
cause one  of  the  subscribinff  parties 
may  think  fit  to  dissent  trom  the 
religious  belief  of  the  other,  it  is 
because  they  have  ventured  to  main- 
tain propositions  like  these,  that  they 
are  at  present  passing  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  proscription,  robliery, 
and  murder. 

"What,"  eayi  the  Rev.  Mortimer 
0*SulUTan,  in  a  strain  of  snrpaatinf  elo- 
quence, at  a  meeting  held  at  Bath ;  **  What 
have  I  known  of  the  sufferings  of  an 
upright  clergy,  under  the  cruel  irial  wbioh 
their  government  poured  out  upon  them! 
Some  languishing  nnder  wants,  whksk 
rendered  the  life  with  which  they  ceeaped 
from  the  assassin's  hand  one  of  pain  and 
sorrow ;  some  persecuted  from  their 
homes^their  famlliee  scattered— their 
children,  who  never  retired  to  rest  witb- 
ottt  a  mother's  bleming,  eating  the  bread 
of  dependence  amongst  strangers— soms 
lingering  within  the  precinets  of  their 
homes,  lamenting  the  loss  or 
of  sans  wwindcd  in  their  d^. 
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UmMj  mr  bccaoM  iliey  were  their  ofF«prinf 
•.MUM  murdered  \  And  all,  men  opoa 
wheat  food  jammt  the  breath  of  calumny 
aenr  ehed  a  taroish !  Shall  we  think  of 
theee  thiagt,  and  be  oenaiired  if  we  speak 
ef  the  goverBBicnty  at  whoae  door  all  are 
to  be  laid,  if  sorrow  eeutes  our  speech  to 
be  ■aceremooiotts  ?  Need  I  recall  to  the 
reaenbraiMe  of  any  one  here,  the  case 
elloded  to  in  Parliament  by  Mr  Stasley, 
the  ease  of  a  venerable  clergyman,  eighty 
jesrs  of  age^  who  was  cruelly  murdered 
In  the  face  of  day,  and  to  whose  wife, 
when  she  found  his  dead  body  bleeding 
en  the  ground,  no  one  stretched  out  a 
helping  band;  and  who,  as  she  sat  in 
her  house  at  night  by  the  corse  of  her 
butchered  husband,  was  insulted  by  bru- 
tal knockings  at  the  door  ?  I  will  relate 
le  you  a  story,  such  as,  perhape^  you  have 
BeTer  heard.  Since  I  hate  been  in  Eng- 
land, I  have  twice  tried  to  relate  it,  but 
baf«  liiled.  I  waa  not  able  to  summon 
up  eourage  auffldent  to  enable  me  to  go 
throogh  with  the  truth.  I  will,  however, 
try  again.  (Here  the  rev.  gentleman 
kecane  so  affected,  that  he  waa  for  aome 
time  unable  to  proceed. )  Terence  Whitty 
was  a  man  perhaps  more  calculated  than 
any  human  being  you  faaye  known  to 
make  religion  lored.  He  was  tried  with 
Biacb  of  bodily  pain  and  weakness ;— he 
WIS  gentle  and  indulgent  to  a  degree  that 
weald  make  one  believe  a  bold  effort  or 
»  severe  expression  impossible  to  him  ; — 
bat  whatever  it  was  his  duty  to  do— and 
bit  doty  prescribed  some  arduous  exertions 
^be  was  empowered  to  attempt  and  to 
accomplish.  I  can  remember  well  how, 
when  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  exalted 
in  station  of  his  countrymen  had  acted  in 
a  manner  to  deserve  rebuke^  this  humble 
mtaiater  of  the  Gospel  faithfully  and  elo- 
^Bcatly  discharged  hie  aevere  duty ;  and  I 
can  almost  fianoy  that  I  see  him,  ae,  when 
two  of  the  aaost  distinguished  of  his  pa- 
risUsner%  who  were  known  to  be  at  varl- 
ano^  appeared  at  his  communion  table, 
be  overeams  the  shrinkings  of  his  modest 
natute^  and  deacending  to  them,  with  a 
face  u  though  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
ugd,  besought  that,  in  the  sight  of  his 
'C^pcgation,  they  might  be  reconciled. 
Aod  tiiey  were  reconciled— for,  were  it 
not  for  the  manner  of  his  departing  hence, 
I  would  say,  that  it  waa  not  in  man's 
Bstsre  to  resist  his  gentle  soHdtatien.  I 
«■  tbe  more  eenelblo  now  of  his  worth, 
beeassB  I  bate  to  eonfessb  that  daring  Us 
Christian  life,  I  did  Mm  sos  injustioe. 
His  house  was  ssw  speo  to  M^  whsss  I 
pvtoek  sf  his  whw  49SMica  and  hie  SDga- 
Ci"gudiaBinKtlvseoiiv<srsalioo»  I  never 
aMBsdhisdsorswitboiaaCBeUngas,  UI 
«Un^  ns  ppsfiiM  thought  should  some ; 


nor  returned  from  a  visit  to  him  without 
bearing  with  me  an  induence  for  good 
which  did  not,  I  trust,  speedily  pass  away. 
But  I  waa  about  to  speak  of  the  injustice. 
I  saw  that  his  habiu  were  frugal,  as  far  as 
consisted  with  propriety  ;  I  saw  that  hia 
broken  health  needed  relief  and  recruit- 
ing ;  and  I  sometimes  doubted  whether  it 
would  not  be  well,  if  he  allowed  himself 
the  benefit  that  he  might  derive  by  pro- 
curing  the  assistance  of  a  curate.  I  was 
undeceived  as  to  the  means  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  my  reverend  friend,  when  I  heard 
that  his  dear  family  were  left  without 
any  provision;  but  I  had  previously 
learned  enough  to  instruct  me  that  thu% 
in  all  human  probability  it  must  have 
been  in  a  year  of  scarcity  almost  amount- 
ing to  famine^  one  of  those  visitetions  by 
which  Ireland  is  not  unfrequently  scour- 
ged, my  reverend  friend  wae  left  almost 
alone  to  succour  the  distressed  within  the 
bounds  of  his  parish,  and  incurred,  ia 
this  charitable  agency,  what  for  himself 
and  his  family  he  almost  superstitiously 
dreaded,  a  debt — which  he  was  dischar- 
ging by  instalments  for  many  years.  It  la 
not  improbable  that  this  debt  may  have 
become  the  occasion  of  his  martyrdom.'* 
•         •«••• 

The  rev.  speaker  then  gave  an  in- 
tereating  account  of  the  domestic 
character  of  Mr  Whitty,  and  the  peril- 
ous insecurity  in  which  he  live<^  and 
thus  proceeded:— 

"  Towards  the  close  of  this  good  man's 
life  his  dangers  seemed  to  have  disap- 
peared. I  received  assurances  that  hia 
saintly  life  and  charities  had  produced 
their  natural  effect.  But  all  was  hollow* 
He  had  been  visiting  an  infirm  pari- 
shioner at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
hia  home.  He  had  walked  ;  for,  such 
were  his  straitened  means,  he  could 
not  allow  himself  the  indulgence  of  a 
horse  or  a  carriage.  Wearied  with  tlis 
exertion,  he  bad  attempted  to  return  by 
a  shorter  way  than  that  of  the  public  road. 
Xn  the  fields  a  sense  of  weariness  and 
cold  overpowered  him,  and  he  approached 
the  house  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parishion- 
er, to  rest  for  a  little,  and  procure  some 
warmth  for  his  chilled  frame.  He  was 
so  feeble^  that  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him 
over  a  stile  that  interposed  between  his 
j^th  and  the  house.  It  appears  that  he 
was  courteously  invited  to  enter,  and  take 
a  seat ;  that  he  was,  on  leaving  the  house, 
aoGompanied  on  his  vray  by  iu  master : 
but,  after  the  lapse  of  many  hours — lata 
in  the  night — bs  was  rouxn  uroa  ths 

JEAaXU    WBXaX     HX     had     BBXK     STOKKOy 

•—mangled,  and  bleeding— but  not  yet 
^uite  liberated  from  the  agony  of  death. 
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Thus  Terence  Whitty  died!  A  man 
whese  countenance  only,  by  its  subdued 
and  saintly  expression,  might  disarm  the 
wildest  hatred.  Thus  be  died— return- 
ing from  a  charitable  office — exhausted 
with  toil,  and  languishing  under  bodily 
isiclcness,  and  in  the  fields  of  those  who 
had  had  experience  of  his  kindness,  and 
who  knew  his  worth — in  the  sight  of 
numbers  who  oived  to  his  benevolence 
many  a  comfort,  in  a  season  when,  but 
for  him,  their  safFerings  would  bave  been 
extreme.  In  their  sight  he  lay  for  many 
a  fearful  hour  in  the  death  struggle,  and 
none  came  near  to  minister  to  him,  and 
none  summoned  his  friends  to  his  relief. 
He  had  been  ready  to  give— glad  to  dis- 
tribute. He  had  been  at  the  bed  of  fever, 
and  in  the  huts  where  penury  sought  a 
8he1ter,^-and  there  was  a  time  when 
blessings  followed  him  as  he  went  upon 
his  offices  of  mercy ;  but  in  that  last, 
awful  day,  he  was  looked  upon  and  de- 
serted in  his  parting  agony  I  What  fell 
poison  must  have  been  infused  into  hu- 
man  hearts  to  render  men  thus  merci- 
less !  To  him  who  departed,  his  going 
hence  and  the  manner  of  it  were  of  small 
account.  He  has  had  his  crown.  But 
it  is  awful  to  think,  that  he  whose  life 
seemed  so  blameless,  should  lie  on  the 
earth,  where  neither  tear,  nor  tender 
touch,  nor  prayer,  nor  blessing,  soothed 
him,— a  witness,  and  an  unambiguoua 
witness,  that  the  spirit  which  seeks  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church  is 
of  a  kind  which  quenches  the  sympathies 
of  human  hearts,  and  is  not  to  be  charm- 
ed into  peace  or  mercy  by  all  the  gentle- 
ness and  all  the  virtue  that  may  belong 
to  the  most  blameless  of  mortals.  There 
was  a  show  of  a  trial  for  this  portentous 
crime.  Two  individuals  were  arraigned 
for  the  murder — and  when  the  principal 
witness,  as  it  would  seem,  was  brought 
forward,  he  refused  to  give  evidence. 
He  was  commanded,  he  said,  to  make 
oath,  that  he  would  refuse ;  and  when 
the  sitting  Judge  explained  to  him  that 
Bueh  ao  oath  could  not  bind  his  con- 
science, and  that,  therefore,  he  must 
1>ear  testimony  to  the  truth, the  poor  man 
proposed  the  pertinent  question,  *  Must 
I  be  shot,  my  lord  ?  * — and,  finally,  show- 
ed which  government  he  thought  the 
strongest,  by  declaring,  that  he  would  go 
to  prison  rather  than  risk  his  life  by  tell- 
ing the  truth.  The  culprits  were  ac- 
iqultted ;  and  the  village  from  which  the 
saerciful  man  had  been  taken  away,  cele- 
brated, it  is  saidi  the  acquittal  by  a  gene- 
ral illumination.  Is  It  wonderful  that 
such  things  as  these  afflict  and  affright 
«is7  Is  it  wonderful  that  we  should 
*1iave  distrusted  a  government,  whlck, 


while  a  conspiracy  was  raging  against 
Protestantism  in  this  merciless  spirit,  in- 
stead of  exerting  every  strong  power  to 
repel  the  evil,  ministered  to  it  by  propo- 
sing to  number  the  Protestant  people,  and 
thus  exposing  them  to  the  height  and 
-  fury  of  monsters  without  conscience  or 
pity  ?  Was  this  a  time  when  men  could 
be  expected  to  declare  themselves  of  a 
religion,  the  profession  of  which  must 
have  exposed  them  to  such  visitations  T* 

No,  truly.  No  humane,  reflecting 
government,  who  had  the  interegts 
of  the  reformed  religion  at  heart,  or 
even  any  serious  concern  for  the 
lives  of  its  professors,  would,  at  such 
a  time,  have  issued  such  a  commis- 
sion. But  it  is  now  abundantly  ma- 
nifest that  the  commission  was  but 
a  pretext,  intended,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  keep  the  late  Government 
in  office,  and,  in  the  second  instance, 
to  serve  as  a  lever  for  the  overthroir 
of  the  Church.  The  returns,  it  was 
expected,  would  furnish  a  ground, 
if  not  for  argument,  at  least  for  de- 
clamation against  the  allocation  of 
such  large  revenues  for  the  religious 
teachers  of  so  small  a  minority  of 
the  Irish  people.  And  when  our 
reforming  legislators  had  thus  been 
induced  to  commit  robbery  and  sa- 
crilege in  the  case  of  the  establish- 
ment in  one  country,  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  induce  them  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,  in  the  same 
way,  to  the  destruction  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  other.  Nothing  grows 
so  much  by  indulgence  as  the  thirst 
either  of  plunder  or  of  blood.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  Irish  Church  would 
merely  whet  the  appetites  of  the 
spoliators,  who  would  feel  the  ex- 
istence of  a  church  in  England,  with 
large  endowments  and  extensive 
privileges,  a  reproach  to  their 
innovating  rage ;  and  adopting  the 
noble  maxim  of  considering  nothing 
done 

'(  Dum  aliquid  superesset  agendum,** 
they  would  feel  the  very  spires  of 
our  cathedrals  an  eyesore,  and  never 
rest  until  they  were  overthrown. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  Rev. 
Mr  Boyton  was  unable  to  attend  to 
the  business  of  the  Irish  deputation 
beyond  the  city  of  Bristol ;  but  his 
apeech  delivered  there  contains  an 
exposure  of  the  calomniea  and  the 
sophistry  by  which  the  Irish  Charch 
has  been  assailed,  aa  complete  and 
as  unanswerable  aa  erer  was  put 
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foTvnrd,  The  irhole  conduct  of  the 
deputation   then  devolved   on   Lis 
reverend  colleague,  an<l  nobly  has 
he  saatained  his  part  in  the  trying 
daties  which  he  was   called  upon 
to  discharge,  and  well  has  he  entitled 
himself  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
hh  persecuted  brethren  in  Ireland. 
Indeed^  we  would  say  that  Protes- 
tants of  every  clime  ought  to  feel 
themselves  indebted   to   the   Rer. 
Mortimer  O^Sullivan  fur  the  zeal, 
the  judgment,  the  pathos,  and  the 
powers  of  reasoning,  with  which,  on 
every  occasion  where  he  appeared 
as  the  advocate  of  his  church,  the 
case  of  the  Irish  clergy  was  made 
known,  and  their  claims  to  sympathy 
and  commiseration  were  enforced 
and  established.     Every  one  of  his 
speeches  is  an  oration  perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  which  may  well  take  its 
place  with  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  oratory  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.    We  can  only  judge  of  them 
from  the  reports  that  we  have  seen ; 
but  we  are  told,  by  those  who  were 
present/ that  no  report  could  convey 
an  idea  of  the  e£Fect  produced  upon 
his  auditory  by  the  speaker,  whose 
graces  of  delivery  are  almost  equal 
to  bis  figures  of  speech,  and  whose 
eloquence  is  almost  exceeded  by  his 
elocution.    We  do  trust  that  those 
admirable  speeches  will  all  be  col- 
lected and  published  together.  Their 
beauty  will  attract  universal  atten- 
tioD,  and  wherever  they  are  known, 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Church  cannot 
be  unknown,  nor  Its  condition  un« 
heeded.     The    impression    made, 
wherever   the  rev.  gentleman  ap« 
peared,  has  exceedea  the  most  san- 
gniae  expectations  that  could  have 
been  formed  before  the  deputation 
set  out  upon  its  mission ;  and  that 
impression  must  be,  to  a  certain 
degree,  communicated  wherever  au- 
thentic reports  of  the   statements 
that  were  made  may  be  circulated. 
All  that  could  be  done  by  an  oral 
exposition  of  the  wrongs  of  hia 
brethren,  has  been  done  by  the  rev* 
mtleman; — it  now  remains  for  the 
iHah  Protestants,  and,  indeed,  we 
would  say,  for  the  champions  of  a 
Conservative  policy  throughout  the 
empire  at  large,  to  make  &at  expo- 
lition  as  nniversal  as  it  will  be  found, 
upon  perusal,  to  be  impressive  and 
Irresbtible. 
There  is  no  point  in  which  the 


judgment  of  the  deputation  appeared 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  decla* 
ration  which  accompanied  all  their 
statements,  that  they  were  no  enemies 
to  a  wholesome  c/iurch  reform;  on 
the  contrary,  their  very  love  for  the 
institution  which  they  went  forward 
to  defend,  inspired  them  with  a  ha* 
tred  of  any  abuses  by  which  it  might 
be  deformed,  and  caused  in  them  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  that  it  was 
made  as  pure  as  they  hoped  it  would 
be  perpetual.  All  that  they  depre- 
cated was,  that  projects  of  destruction 
should  be  mashed  under  the  guise  of 
reform.  Thus  spoke  the  Rev.  Mor- 
timer O'Sullivan  at  Leicester: 

"  The  Church  question,  especially  as 
it  regards  Ireland,  is  the  question  on 
whicli  the  public  mind  is,  at  present,  in- 
tent,— by  which,  indeed,  it  is  divided. 
Bur,  let  me  premise,  the  division  is  no 

longer,  AND  CAN  NO  LONGEtt  BE  F£IGNED 

TO  BE,  between  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  Church  reformed,  and  those  who 
wish  that  abuses  should  be  tolerated.  It 
is  between  those  who  desire  to  correct 
every  error,  and  remedy  every  defect, 
but  would  maintain  the  permanence  of 
the  Church  establishment;  and  those 
who  look  no  further  than  to  the  first  move 
in  their  reform  scheme,  and  wovJd  make 
that  move  spoliation,  Tbis  is  the  princi- 
ple of  division  between  the  present  Ad- 
ministration and  their  opponents.  A 
little  rt  flection  will  satisfy  reasonable 
men  that  this  is  the  truth.  The  objec- 
tions which  it  was  customary,  in  former 
days,  to  advance  against  the  Irish  Church, 
were  grounded  upon  the  alleged  ezorbi. 
tance  of  its  revenues,  and  their  unjust 
and  injudicious  distribution.  That  the 
Church  was  too  rich,  constituted  one 
charge; — that  its  riches  were  unfairly 
and  injudiciously  heaped  up  in  unions 
and  pluralities,  constituted  the  other. 
Against  the  former  accusation,  we  may 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Altborp, 
who  confessed  that  he  was  in  utter  ig- 
norance  of  the  real  amount  of  ecclesias- 
tical revenue,  in  those  days  when  he  was 
exasperating  the  public  mind  by  ex- 
aggerated representations  of  it ;  and  that, 
when  he  had  taken  pains  honestly  to 
examine,  he  was  astonished  to  find  how 
grossly  he  had  been  deceived,  and  bow 
very  moderate  were  the  endowments  of 
that  Church,  with  the  fable  of  whose 
opulence  he  had  so  long  abused  the  pub- 
lie  credulity.  The  amount  of  Church 
income  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  noble 
lord's  statement,  (when  Mr  Stanley's 
Tithe  Composition  bill  and  the  Church 
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Temponditiei  act  shall  have  come  into 
full  pUy,)  cannot  exceed,  however  much 
it  may  lall  short  of,  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a^year;  and»  surely,  in  a  country 
where  there  are  nearly  two  thousand 
ministers,  this  cannot  be  considered  a 
disproportionate  income.  Yet,  we  are 
gravely  told,  that  the  reformers,  as  they 
are  styled,  will  require  that  two-thirds 
of  this  income  should  be,  as  it  is  said, 

swamped This  is  a  scheme  of 

reform  which,  I  imagine,  needs  no  fur- 
ther exposure.  The  other  evils  have 
l>een  put  in  process  of  correction.  In 
order  to  hold  two  livings,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  what  is  termed  a  faculty,  which, 
in  Ireland,  can  only  be  granted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  baadecbured 
his  resolution  that  he  will  not  make 
such  a  grant.  For  many  years  be  has 
acted  on  this  resolution,  and  all  who 
know  the  character  of  <  the  primate  of 
all  Ireland,'  are  fully  satisfied  that  he 
will  never  swerve  from  it.  What  suc- 
cessor of  his  Grace  can  disregard  the 
example  which  he  has  set?  or  who  can 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  even  a  reluctant 
successor  would  be  compelled  to  follow 
it?  The  evil  of  pluralities  is  therefore 
«t  an  end.  If  that  of  unions  be  not  al- 
together corrected,  the  blame  does  not 
lie  at  the  door  of  the  Irish  Church,  or 
of  the  present  administration.  The  prac- 
tice of  uniting  parishes,  and  of  conferring 
more  than  one  benefice  upon  the  same 
individual,  had  its  origin  in  the  poverty 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  A  vote  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  early  in  the  last 
eentury,  deprived  the  Cburch  of  tithe  on 
pasture,  at  a  time  when,  in  Ireland, 
Scarcely  any  other  species  of  field  hus- 
bandry was  practised.  In  process  of 
time,  a  different  system  came  into  ope- 
ration; the  land  was  made  to  produce 
grain.  During  the  season  of  poverty  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  enlai^e  the 
district  of  ministerial  responsibility,  in 
order  to  procure  even  the  humblest  com- 
petence for  the  incumbent.  This  com- 
petence, owing  to  the  change  which  took 
place  in  the  condition  of  Irish  agricul- 
ture, augmented  into  wealth ;  and,  when 
it  did,  the  care  of  the  heads  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  turned  towards  it,  and  the 
necessary  changes  were  proposed.  Du- 
ring the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  these  proposals,  and  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
them  into  effect.  That  commission  has 
made  its  report,  and  its  proceedings  and 
recommendations  challenge  the  severest 
scrutiny.  Here  were  a  body  of  men 
Who  knew  their  voeation,  and  who  en- 
dearoored  to  amend,  while  thej  wen 


careful  not  to  destrov.  Taa  was,  in- 
deed, BEFOBM;  ami  it  is  remarkabk, 
that  the  most  glanng  abuse  agaiiui  Mch 
the  Commisdonera  appoitUed  Inf  the 
Duke  (/  WMngtom  protested^  was  be- 

KEWED   BY  HIS   GftACE^S    SnoCESSOR.       I 

allude  to  the  well-known  case  of  the 
Deanery  of  Down,  to  which  there  had 
been  annexed  a  union  of  six  parishes, 
with  an  income  of  L.3000  a-year.  This 
the  commissioners  proposed  to  dissolve 
at  the  next  accordance ;  but  when  the 
deanery  next  became  vacant,  the  Dake 
of  Wellington  was  without  the  power,  and 
bis  successor  without  the  indinatioB  to 
correct  the  abuse,  and  Me  deamery,  with 
uU  its  accompanying  parishes^  was  bestow^ 
ed  <m  the  son  of  the  Lord  ChanceBor  of 
Irdand:* 

This  puts  the  question  between 
the  present  Government  and  their 
oppon«its,  as  far  as  the  Irish  Church 
is  concerned,  upon  its  prmier 
grounds.  It  is,  simply,  the  differ- 
ence between  improrers  and  de- 
stroyers ;  between  those  who  pr<h> 
fess  to  reform,  but  intend  to  exter- 
minate, and  those  who  undertake  (o 
reform,  in  order  to  amend. 

No  friend  to  the  Irish  Church 
could  wish  for  one  moment  to  screen 
its  abuses.  On  the  contrary^,  their 
desire  is,  that  every  thing  that  ob- 
structs its  usefulness  should  be  re* 
moved.  In  this  journal  we  bave 
on  various  occasions^  and  long  be- 
fore the  present  outcry  was  raised^ 
professed  ourselves  earnest  to  for- 
ward every  improvement  that  mi^t 
render  the  Church  a  more  effi- 
cient instrument  for  the  advance- 
ment and  diffusion  of  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion ;  and,  doubtless,  we 
have  incurred  the  unmitigated  ha- 
tred of  its  enemies  by  the  very  feasi- 
bility and  practical  usefulness  of  our 
Eitions.  No  remedies  would  be 
hie  to  that  class  of  church  re- 
rs,  but  such  as  night  help  it 
to  ita  grave.  Their  kindness  k  jpre- 
Bcribing  for  it  resembles  the  fiUtl 
piety  of  the  amiable  individual  who 
sweetened  Ua  mother's  tea  with 
sugar  of  lead ;  and  if  their  good  in- 
tentions must  be,  for  the  present, 
declined,  it  ought  not  to  be  without 
Buital^e  acknowledgments  for  the 
benevolence  by  wmeh  they  weie 
suggested* 

We  can  imagine  an  iHostration  of 
their  principles,  that  might  not  be 
quite  «•  amusing  «•  it  should  piovo 
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iatlnictire  to  Mme  of  theniflelves. 
Sttppote  Lord  Durliaiii,ptti8uig  over 
Hoansloir  Heath  Bome  fine  eveninffa 
and  accosted  rather  bluntly  and  sud- 
den]j  bjT  a  broad-shouldered,  dark- 
coDpIexionedy  determined- looking 
individual,  (one  of  those  genUemen 
at  large,  who  undertake  the  office  of 
bspectors  of  roads,  without  either 
appobtment  or  salary,)  and  that  he 
ii  aaked  by  the  unceremonious 
stranger  for  a  little  money.  His 
loidsbip  might  at  first  demur  to  the 
demand;  but  the  importunate  ap- 
plicsnt  perseveres,  and  clearly  evin- 
ces a  determination  that  would  not 
be  gainsaid,  until  his  lordship  at 
leo^  ezdaima,  **  What»  sir,  are 
yon  about  to  rob  me  on  the  King's 
highway?"— •*  Rob  you!"  exclaims 
the  ether,  *"  oh !  no,  not  for  the 
worid;  I  am  only  going  to  reform 
your  lordship,  as  you  have  propos- 
ed to  reform  the  Irish  Church  J  You 
hare  what  I  want,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  want  what  you 
bsve.  So,  my  lord,  stand  and  deli- 
ver 1**  We  protest  we  think,  that 
if  his  lordship  could  only  excuse 
liinself  from  a  compliance  with  the 
deauads  of  the  highwayman,  by 
disproving  his  loffic,  he  would  be  in 
a  bad  case;  for,  if  his  principles  of 
Qittrch  Reform  be  true,  the  reason- 
isg  of  his  adversary  must  be  con* 
dmire.  We  do  not  think  that»  to 
such  aaapplication  of  them,  he  would 
yield  a  very  ready  assent,  and  yet  we 
fear  it  is  only  through  some  such 
process  that  his  errors  are  ever  like- 
ly to  be  corrected.  Lord  Durham, 
od  those  who  are  ready  to  act  with 
biai,  will  only  then  begin  to  quail* 
when  they  feel  that»  by  the  mea- 
sires  which  tiiey  havoao  loi^  advo- 
eated,  their  own  ffw*^  poosessions 
ire  endangered.  But  the  machine 
which  they  have  propelled  with  such 
fearful  rapidity  will  not  stop  at  their 
coiamaad,  and  of  the  heavy  violence 
which  sent  it  upon  its  career  of 
destractioD,  they  may  themselves 
he  aneagst  the  first  victims. 

While  we,  aa  honest  and  consist- 
eat  Tories,  would  strenuously  en- 
desfonr  to  remedy  every  existing 
defect  in  our  institutions,  we 
aint  pretest^  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  uid  common  humanity, 
t^iiBst  the  system  of  murder  which 
1ms  bsea  resorted  to  in  Irehmd,  for 
w  mnnsa  of  comn^inir  changes 


without  any  regard  to  justice  or  ex* 
pediency,  or,  in  fact»  to  any  thinff 
but  the  infernal  bigotry,  or  the  brntu 
passions  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
demanded.  Tithes  are  denounced ; 
-—and  it  is  proposed  to  extinguish 
them,  not  because  they  are  proved 
to  be  a  grievance,  but  t>ecause  they 
are  unpalatable  to  a  banditti,  who 
have  bound  themselves  under  an 
oath  of  blood  not  to  rest  satisfied 
until  they  are  done  away.  We  adc« 
in  what  consists  the  evil  of  them  ? 
We  desire  to  be  shown  how  they 
defraud  the  rich ;  how  they  oppress 
the  poor?  We  are  answered  by  the 
aeaasiiiiation  of  some  meek  and  tmofi 
fending  pastor.  This,  surely,  is  a 
state  of  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed ;  and  against  which  men  of 
all  parties,  who  profess  any  respect 
for  the  ascendency  of  law  and  rea- 
son,should  protest,  if  they  wish  to  see 
the  miseries  of  a  system,  immeasu- 
rably worse  than  Vandalism,  averted 
from  their  common  country.  Never 
can  we  be  in  a  condition  of  enquiring 
calmly  into  the  abuse,  until  we  may 
do  so  without  the  apprehension  of 
being  overtaken  by  a  visitation  c^ 
popular  vengeance. 

We  object  not»  no  one  should  ob- 
ject»  to  listening  to  any  reasons  that 
may  be  urged  m  favour  of  the  alte* 
ration,  or  even  for  the  abolition  of 
any  of  our  national  establishments. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  friends  to 
free  discussion,  in  the  most  unlimi- 
ted sense  of  the  word ;  and  are  firm- 
ly persuaded,  that,  when  legitimate- 
ly conducted,  truth  must  always  in 
the  end  prevail.  No.  Let  dissenters 
object  to  the  church,  or  even  repub* 
licans  to  the  monarchy,  in  a  spirit 
which  evinces  a  sincere  desire  to 
arrive  at  just  conclusions ;  and  we 
have  no  fear  that  advocates  will  be 
wanting,  by  whom  the  throne  and  the 
altar  will  be  powerfully  defended. 
Another  Hawker  or  another  Burke 
would  arise,  and,  by  one  or  two 
mighty  eflforts,  which  would  serve 
as  lights  to  succeeding  generations^ 
impose  eternal  silence  upon  the  pert 
and  audacious  sophists,  who  had 
presumed  to  impugn  the  principles 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  polity  or  our 
Monarchical  constitution.  But  what 
will  be  said  when  the  tomahawk 
supplies  the  place  of  the  weapona 
of  legithnate  argument,  and  when 
we  are  called  UDon  to  contend,  not 
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with  the  dogma  of  the  pedanty  or 
the  sophistry  of  the  sciolist^ .  but 
with  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  ? — 
when  murder  anticipates  discussion, 
and  the  Gordian  knot  of  controversy 
is  decided  by  the  sword  ?  If  the 
English  Dissenters  undertook  in  this 
manner  to  settle  their  differences 
with  the  Church,  in  what  light  would 
they  be  regarded  ?  Would  the  very 
heavy  grievances  of  which  they  mi^ht 
complain  be  considered  as  affordmg 
any  justification  for  the  grievous  of- 
fences that  would  be  charged  upon 
them?  Would  their  polemical  an- 
tipathies be  considered  any  excuse 
for  their  alacrity  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  ?  But  we  will  not  insult  our 
readers.  The  brand  of  Cain  would 
bo  upon  them,  and  they  must  speed- 
ily wither  under  the  universal  exe- 
cration which  would  be  provoked  by 
such  barbarities.  Now,  how  does 
the  case  supposed  differ  from  the 
actual  case  of  the  Irish  Church? 
The  polemics  by  whom  i^  is  opposed 
are  blood-red  assassins; — the  wea- 
pons of  their  hostility  are,  proscrip- 
tion, outrage,  robbery,  and  death! 
They  condescend  not  to  impugn  its 
doctrines,  nor  even  do  they  take  any 
pains  to  point  out  what  might  be 
thought  to  be  "  a  more  excellent 
way ; "  but  they  strike  boldly  at  its 
existence ;  and  they  have  registered 
a  name  in  hell,  that  "neither  the 
wailings  of  children,  the  moans  of 
women,  nor  the  groans  of  men/' 
shall  cause  them  to  halt  or  to  fal- 
ter, until  they  have  accomplished 
its  destruction  1 

Is  this  to  be  endured  ?  Will  any 
party — Whig  or  Tory,  Conservative 
or  Radical— defend  such  a  system  as 
this  ?  The  question  is  not  now,— 
Enquiry,  or  no  enquiry — ^reform,  or 
no  reform  ?  It  is  simply  this,— Shall 
churchmen,  merely  because  Uiey  are 
such,  be  robbed  and  murdered  with 
impunity  by  those  whose  religious 
hatred  leads  them  to  thirst  for  their 
extermination  ?  Shall  this  ooen  con- 
tempt of  all  law — ^this  dreadful  vio« 
lation  of  all  the  charities  and  all  the 
humanities,  which  would  not,  for  one 
hour,  be  endured  in  England,  be  en- 
couraged in  Ireland?  That  is  the 
question  which  the  New  Parliament 
will  have  to  decide;— and  if  they 
should  hark  in  with  the  murder- 
ers, and  their  cry  should  be,  '*Let 
Barrabas  be  saved/'  the  blood  of  the 


persecuted  ministers  of  Christ  will 
weigh  heavily  upon  them  and  upoa 
their  children. 

<*  Our  complaint,  i^enerally  stated,** 
said  Mr  O'Sullivaii,  in  his  unriTalled 
speech  at  Liverpool,  "  is,  that  there  is, 
in  Ireland,  a  conspiracy  extensively  or- 
ganized, having  for  its  object  to  extirpate 
Protestantism,  and  effect  a  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  employ- 
ing as  its  instruments  perjury  and  mar- 
der ;  employing  these  foul  agents  with  a 
species  of  economy,  which  shall  allow  of 
their  producing  the  effects  at  which  they 
aim,  viz.  rapid  emigration  of  Protest- 
ants, general  insecurity,  general  alarm, 
estrangement  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  from  all  respect  for  the  laws,  the 
ascendency  of  a  relgu  of  terror,  under 
which  all  human  instincts,  all  thoughts 
of  mercy,  all  natural  or  acquired  regard 
fur  justice,  become  paralysed ;  and  the 
midnight  legislator  issues  his  dread  man- 
date, witli  a  certainty  of  being  obeyed, 
and  wflh  a  discretion  which  shall  retatu 
Ireland  under  his  sway,  by  not  provo- 
king, by  too  loud  a  cry  of  blood,  and  too 
extended  a  scale  of  atrocity,  the  indigna- 
tion and  the  vengeance  of  dngland." 

Such  is  the  state  of  Ireland.  While 
matters  remain  thus,  it  is  worse  thaa 
foolish,  it  is  criminal  in  the  legisla- 
ture to  waste  its  time,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  enquiries  into  the  causes 
of  these  evils.  T/ie  first  thing  to  he 
done  is,  to  stanch  the  blood.  The 
victim  has  bled  nieh  to  death ;  and 
if  we  occupy  ourselves  in  conjectu- 
ring how  he  came  by  his  wounds; 
whether  he  brought  them  upon  him- 
self by  his  own  imprudence,  or,  lilce 
the  man  in  the  parable,  fell  amonff 
thieves,  who  stripped  him  of  his  n£ 
ment,  and  departed*  leaving  him  half 
dead ;  and  if  we  must  be  satisfied  on 
these  points  before  we  afford  relief, 
the  consequence  must  be  fatal,  and 
his  death  must  lie  at  our  door.  No. 
First  of  all,  stanch  the  blood;  and 
then,  at  your  leisure,  enquire  into 
the  origin  of  the  calamity.  If  the 
fault  has  been  in  him,  let  him  bear 
the  blame ;  and  let  measures  be  ta^ 
ken  which  may,  in  future,  prevent 
a  repetition  of  his  offence.  But  do 
not,  by  a  criminal  deferring  of  all 
remedies,  until  such  enquiries  shall 
have  been  completed,  become  acces* 
series  to  his  destruction. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just,  and  no- 
thing ever  was  more  powerful,  than 
the   following  strain  of   indicant 
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eloquence  wbich  Mr  O'SulIivan 
poured  forth  at  Bath;  and  which 
muit  be  considered  too  highly  co- 
loured, if  it  were  not  fully  sustained 
bj  facts,  which  indicate  a  state  of 
things,  of  which  no  language  can 
adequately  depict  the  actual  hor- 
rors. 

"  Aod  noir,"  nid  the  rererend  ^ntla- 
mao,  '<  what  is  It  we  leek  ?  Simply  that 
we  may  not  be  depriTed  of  all  the  bene- 
fiti  of  British  conaexion— that  we  may 
not  be  loolced  upon  as  outlaws  I  I  have 
Keen  it  repeatedly  aaslgned,  in  petitions 
from  my  country  imploring  the  Legisla* 
tare  to  guard  the  bonds  of  connexion, 
tlut  Ireland  most  otherwise  become  the 
bstUe-ficId  whereon  contending  nations 
iroiUd  decide  their  conflicts.  This  was 
the  wont  evil  that  was  dreaded  from  se- 
paratioo.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
afar  fuyrtftarfui  evil  ie  found  compatible 
with  what  is  calltd  a  uniotu  Look  to  the 
report!,  which  recount  imperfectly  and 
partially,  some  of  the  atrocities  by  wbich 
Ireland  is  now  afllicted.  Look  to  the 
representation  ascribed  to  the  late  chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  declaring  that  the 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  Church 
of  Rome  prevails  should  be  traced  in 
blood-red  characters  on  the  map;  and 
that,  on  an  average,  be  received  accounts 
of  two  murders  every  day.  Look  to  the 
report  laid  before  a  late  Privy  Council  in 
Dabiin,  by  the  Lord- lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  (a  county  to  which 
tbe  Irish  Government  long  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  Insurrection  Act,)  and 
which  shows  that,  in  that  one  county,  wiUi-^ 
u  the  tpece  onfy  of  two  years  and  fioe 

nOMths,    nVB    BUNOEED    AND    FIFTY- SIX 

HOlUaDfS  HAD  BEBN  PEBPETaATEO — and 

then  say,  whether  any  state  of  things  can 
be  more  dreadful  than  that  which  this 
aomcnt  prevails  ?— War  !— A  battle- 
field  1— I  remember  well  when  the  brave 
snd  high-spirited  gentry  of  the  south  of 
Irelsnd, — a  class  of  men  than  whom  few 
Aobler  could  be  found,— I  remember  well 
when  they  would  hail,  with  acclamation, 
^rir,  open,  terrible  war,  in  their  own 
felds,  if  it  were  a  change  from  that 
jloomy,  fiendish  spirit  of  assassination, 
wbich  came  the  blackest  curse  before 
which  ever  nation  withered.  War !  If 
it  bare  its  terrors,  it  has  alM  its  compen- 
isUens.  It  calls  out  noble  bursts  of  hn- 
"^energy.  It  is  relieved  by  lights  of 
Jf^^crnces,  and  glories  in  the  loftiest  qua- 
htici  by  which  our  unchanged  nature  can 
he  ademed.  The  fields  which  it  has  sig- 
■^Ixed  are  separated  to  a  peculiar  bo- 
^"■'f— pilgrime  vbit  them«-«Dd  their 
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and  proud  emotions  which  are  among  tbe 
high  mysteries  of  our  being.  But,  where 
Murder  steals  out  with  coward  stride  and 
fell  purpose — where  he  withdraws  to  his 
lair,  and  no  indignation  smites  him — / 
am  weak  and  wrong — ^wherb  murder  be- 
comes THE  great  ANIMATING  PRINCIPLE 

i^where  ft  frowns  the  puny  affecta- 
tion OF  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  INTO  CON- 
TEMPT—WHERE  ITS  BALEFUL  PRESENCE  IS 
ATTESTED  BY  MORE  TICTIMS  THAN  ANGRY 
WAR  DEMANDS  OR  NUMBERS — WHERE  THE 
FALL  OF  EVERY  VICHM  IS  A  MOST  FEARFUL 
CRIME,  AND  BRINGS  A  CURSE  AND  A  CRY 
OF  BLOOD  UPON  MANY  CRIMINALS — there 

is  a  State  of  things  having  less  to  eompen- 
sate  its  evils  than  comes  in  the  train  of 
battle!  And  this  is  the  state  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  Ireland !  War 
would  be  better.  Who  would  not  rather 
go  forth  with  tbe  Emperor  of  France  to 
his  battles,  than  abide  amidst  thcrevolt- 
ing  butcheries  of  Robespierre  or  Marat  ? 
and  who  that  reflected  would  not  prefer 
to  see  Ireland  the  battle-field  of  civilized 
war,  than  the  shambles  which  it  has  been 
made  for  murderers?  We  appeal  to  you, 
shall  it  continue  thus?  " 

We  will  not  weaken  the  effect  of 
this  splendid  passage  by  any  com- 
ment upon  it.  We  simply  repeat 
the  concluding  question,  (and  we 
address  it  indiscriminately  to  every 
sect  and  every  party,  J  shall  the  state 
of  things  above  described  continue 
thus?  Ko,  we  venture  to  answer, 
unless  civilized  England  shall  deli- 
berately choose  to  identify  herself 
with  inhuman  barbarians. 

There  is  another  point  which  this 
great  orator  presses  with  peculiar 
power,  namely,  the  oaths  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  upon  the  credit  of 
which  they  obtained  political  power, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  disregarded.  This  is  a  part  of 
his  subject  that  is  both  curious  and 
important,  as  exhibiting  a  singular 
specimen  of  credulity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  audacious  profligacy 
on  the  other.  In  almost  all  his 
speeches,  he  has  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  singular  fact,  but  In  none 
has  he  done  so  with  more  of  wither- 
ing denunciation,  and  of  lofty  moral 
feelinff,  than  in  that  delivered  at 
Stam^rd  before  the  assembled  worth 
and  intelligence  of  Lincolnehire.  He 
thus  proceeds: — 

**  A  society  has  been  formed  in  Dublin 
to  oppose  his  Majesty's  Government,  on 
the  express  ground  that  they  will  not  lend 
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EttabUthmait  This  society  had  ealle4 
»  meeting  of  the  eitizenfl  of  Dublio  that 
they  might  have  the  apparent  aanction  of 
%  mixed  assembly.  Ttiey  were,  however, 
disappointed.  Some  Protestants  attend* 
ed  and  deiealed  their  purpose.  At  this 
meeting,  it  is  said  that  threaU  weie  uU 
tared  againat  the  benefiictors  of  the  Bo. 
man  Catholies;  and  even  the  Orangemen 
were  ealied  on  to  remember  that  the  mi- 
visters  whom  they  would  sopporf,  were 
those  who  carried  the  measure  of  Con- 
cession in  1829.  And  this  is  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  Roman  Catholics!  It  was  a 
taunt  not  less  unwise  than  it  was  inde- 
cent. It  should  have  reminded  Roman 
Catholics  of  their  oaths.  It  must  serve 
to  warn  Protesunts  how  lightly  these 
oaths  have  been  regarded.  They  taunt  ua 
with  Wellington  and  Feel.  They  ask 
us,  can  we  support  the  men  to  whose 
exertions  it  has  been  owing  that  they 
have  obtained  power  ?  We  ask,  in  reply, 
what  is  our  complaint  ?  Is  it  not  (Aetr  un- 
worthiness  ?  And  ahall  we  be  the  more 
disposed  to  yield  ourselves  to  their  dis- 
cretion, or  to  become  their  instruments, 
because  they  are  so  regardless  of  shame, 
that  they  can  plead  their  own  vileness,  to 
discredit  the  generous  men  who  trusted 
them?  Why  did  the  FrotesUnU  of  this 
country  and  of  Ireland  withstand  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics?  Had 
they  pleasure  or  pride  in  maintaining  the 
barriers  of  exclusion  ?  Did  they  wish  to 
preserve^  for  their  own  sordid  purposes, 
an  unworthy  monopoly?  On  behalf  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  been  associated, 
I  answer.  No ;— ^nd  I  appeal,  with  con- 
fidence, to  the  unceasing  endeavours  of 
pious  and  enterprising  men,  who  have 
often  periled  life,  and  willingly  forfeited 
ease  and  more  agreeable  pursuits  for  the 
office  of  bringing  truth  to  the  hearts  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
thus  making  them  meet  to  be  admitted 
to  partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  consti- 
tution of  England;  men  who  would 
cause  monopoly  to  end,  by  so  instructing 
the  excluded,  that  they  might  safely  par- 
ticipate in  the  blessings  of  the  free.  Why 
did  they  resist  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  such  ?  Because  they  thought 
the  religion  they  professed  was  to  be 
dreaded  and  opposed;  because  they  be- 
lieved its  creed  to  be  unscriptural,  its 
practices  idolatrous,  and  its  moral  code 
debasing:  Because  they  believed  that  it 
was  perfidious  and  uncharitable;  and 
they  feared  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discriminate  those  who  could  be  sustain- 
ed, by  the  beat  instincts  of  a  fiUlen  na- 
ture,  against  the  vitiating  influence  of  a 
•yatem  that  maketh  merchandise  of  sonla. 
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make  concessions  to  the  Roma 
lies  of  Ireland,  because  they  feared  that 
the  terms  on  which  they  might  be  giant- 
ed  would  not  be  observed.  They  lemem. 
bered  the  accusations  of  history  against 
the  Church  of  Rome.  They  remembered 
the  forsworn  engagements  of  the  daja 
of  old— the  dungeon  and  the  death  hj 
fire,  awarded  to  confiding  martyrs— and 
the  iniquitous  and  unchangeable  decree, 
which  pronounced  the  most  execrable 
violation  of  faith  a  service  doe  to  reii- 
gion;  they  remembered  those  things ;  and 
they  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  those 
who  could  alk>w  the  imputation  of  em- 
bracing the  enormities  of  Lateran  and 
Constance  to  rest  upon  them,  were  men 
in  whom  a  state  conM  confide  for  resisting^ 
commands  to  practise  what  they  permit- 
ted it  to  be  affirmed  they  approved. 
Therefore,  they  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Church,  because 
they  feared  that  many  among  them  would 
swear  to  defend  the  settlement  of  proper- 
ty, as  established  by  the  laws,  and  would 
solemnly  abjure  all  intention  to  subvert 
the  Church  Establishment,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  ready  oaths  had  purchased  power, 
would  strive  to  unsettle  what  they  bad 
sworn  to  defend,  and  endeavour  to  effect 
the  purposes  they  had  abjured  solemnly. 
This  was  the  ground  of  our  oppositioii 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  their  advocates  ; 
but  do  they  imagine  ns  so  unable  to  onder- 
stand  and  allow  for  what  has  been  termed 
*  the  credulity  of  great  souls,'  as  to  believe 
that  the  ministers  whom  they  betrayed  can 
again  be  misled  by  them,  or  to  suppose 
that  it  is  against  those  whom  they  de- 
ceived our  indignation  is  to  born  ?  Hence- 
forth, indeed,  deceit,  if  possible,  woM 
disgrace  its  dope.  Now,  PirotesUnts  are 
not  sent  back  to  the  antiquated  literatnre 
of  controversial  days,  to  call  forth  testi- 
mony against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Now, 
it  is  not  councils,  and  canons,  and  de- 
crees, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  liberal  promises,  and  conve- 
nient explanations,  arranged  against  them, 
on  the  other.  Now,  it  is  not  a  conflict 
in  the  minds  of  candid  men,  whether  they 
summon  up  the  severe  resolution  to  ac- 
cept the  unalterable  evidence  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  recorded  agunst  her- 
self, or  receive  the  more  erediuble  testi- 
monies in  her  behalf,  exhibited  In  the 
words  and  conduct  of  those  who  call 
themselves  her  members.  These  diffi- 
cnlties  an  no  more.  The  canons  of  La- 
teran and  Constance,  and  the  avowals 
and  acts  of  modem  Roman  Catholics,  are 
of  the  same  school— off  fes^i^tn^,  Mof  an 
oath  pr^fndidal  to  the  eftarcsft  ii  to  be  oft- 
horred  a$  a  perjury  f  Then  an  some  to 


Jb  pMt  yean,  bo  doabt,  conMing  men 
neeifcd  with  retpeet  everj  profession 
wUek  it  was  cooTenieot  to  make ;  md 
efco  when  the  chaneter  of  the  Chareh 
•f  Borne  was  exhibited  to  them»  in  its  ini- 
qpitoM  dogma%  and  in  the  crueltfofits 
pneeedings,  they  evaded  the  diffien]t]^ 
by  ssjiag,  that  such  was  the  poperj  of 
tisaes  of  old — but  that  modern  popery 
iras  of  a  dtiferent  nature.  The  geoias  of 
the  oM  religion  could,  they  thought,  no 
ioDger  harm ;— .its  habitation  was  the  se- 
pulchre. But  they  forget  that  the  in- 
scription on  that  sepulchre  was,  *  resnr. 
gam ; '  and  they  thought  not  that  the  time 
should  e?er  come,  when  the  buried  ini- 
quity wouM  come  forth,  breathing  the 
cold  apathy  of  the  grave  over  all  the 
feeliags  that  were  quick  to  whatever  was 
tovely  or  of  good  report,  and  inspiring 
with  malignant  activity  all  that  men  held 
most  treacherous  and  abominable.  Is  not 
the  agency  of  such  a  presence  visible  in 
tbe  conduct  now  openly  pursued  by  the 
Roman  OstboHcs  of  Ireland,  who  force 
tbe  atteation  of  Protestants  on  the  as- 
taoodiag  disdosores  which  they  have 
made  of  their  hitherto  disguised  designs 
sad  principles?  Who  say  to  the  states- 
men, through  whose  exertions  they  have 
obumed  power,  we  must  endeavour  to 
Astmy  yon ;  because,  if  yon  prevail,  yon 
will  require  of  na  to  observe  the  condi- 
tions  OB  which  vre  obtained  the  privilege 
to  oppose  yon — and  who  do  not  scruple 
to  demand  of  tbe  Irish  Protestants, 
'  Can  yon  place  confidence  in  men,  who 
were  credulous  enough  to  believe  that  we 
were  to  be  confined  within  the  restraints 
of  any  moral  obligation  ? '  For  a  taunt 
like  this  there  is  no  parallel  in  history  I 
I  know  no  parallel  in  romance  1  In  le- 
gendary fictions,  the  fiends  who  have  pre- 
vailed sgaioat  unhappy  souls,  may  have 
some  reason  to  make  boast— for  Birnam 
wood  ha$  come  to  Dunsinane — one,  not 
of  mortal  bom  has  come  to  harm  Mac- 
beth; in  order  that  those  who  have  de- 
hided  the  victim  of  ambition,  may  keep 
the  wmd  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and 
bfcak  H  to  the  hope.  In  such  cases 
as  this,  the  jnggliag  fiends  may,  with 
soBsecohNifahle  pretext,  say,  '  we  have 
•itviitcd  them.'  But  here  there  is  no 
ittempt  to  disguise  by  any,  even  the  most 
iiBsy,  preUxt,  the  grosaness  of  the 
tnachery ;— here,  all  the  anbtleties  ef  a 
compt  casuistry  faiU-heze,  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  prospect  of  oath  and  its 
violation ;— on  the  one  band,  I  solemnly 
«b)«n  all  intention  to  OTcrtbrow  the 
<^nrch establishment;  I  swear  I  will,  to 
JJe  utmost  of  my  power,  defend  the  esta- 
b&bmeBt  of  property,  as  settled  by  the 
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mand  that  that  establishment  of  property 
be  unsettled ;  and  I  will  distract  the  or- 
der of  public  aflkirs  until  such  unsettle* 
ment  be  effected.  I  demand  the  over-^ 
throw  of  the  Church  establishment,  and, 
because  the  present  Ministers  will  not 
concede  my  demands,  in  forgetfulneas  of 
all  that  should  influence  men*s  gratitude 
and  respect,  I  will  unscrupulously  oppose 
them.'* 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  ex- 
tent of  this  extract:  its  splendour 
must  more  than  excuse  its  length; 
and  the  subject  is,  at  present,  all- 
important  The  facts  are  unde- 
niable, that  Roman  Catholics  have 
taken  oaths  that  they  would  not  use 
any  power  that  was  conferred  upon 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  Church  establishment;  and  that 
these  oaths  have  not  been  observed. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
by  supposing,  that  they  took  the  oatha 
with  an  intention  of  violating  them,, 
agreeably  to  that  diction  by  which 
oaths  are  reported  to  be  no  better 
than  perjuries,  when  they  militate 
against  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  or,by  supposing  that  the  oatha 
were  taken  bona  fide,  but  that  the 
influence  of  Popery  has  so  blighted 
tbe  moral  feelings  of  its  votajies,  that 
they  are  unable  to  resist  a  strong 
temptation  to  set  at  nought  their 
plighted  faith,  and  they  are  uncon- 
scious of  the  guilt  and  the  shame 
of  the  non-observance  of  solemn 
engagements — howevet  we  may  ac- 
count for  thefactf  (and  it  does  not 
occur  to  us  that  there  is  any  other 
mode  of  accounting  for  it,  than  one 
or  the  other  of  those  just  mentioned,^ 
it  evinces,  either  in  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  Rome^  a  more  than 
ordinary  power  of  perverting  the 
understanding,  or,  in  its  influence, 
a  more  than  ordinary  power  of  cor- 
rupting the  heart;  and,  in  eiUier 
case,  it  should  compel  all  Christian 
legislators  to  look  upon  Uiat  Churcb 
eiuier  with  distrust  or  aversion. 

The  great  question  now  to  be  de- 
cided is,  whether  Mr  0*Connelland 
his  party  will  be  abetted  by  the 
nation  at  large,  in  their  hostility  t» 
the  Church  established  by  law  In 
Ireland.  That  there  are  those  whose 
hatred  of  order  is  so  rooted,  that 
they  would  unscrupulously  enter 
into  any  alliance  which  afforded 
them  a  prospect  of  Its  subversion. 
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learn,  tbat  the  ereat  and  influential 
t)ody  of  the  Wliig  proprietors  can 
be  so  abandoned.  And  yet  they  are 
courted,  ostentatiously,  by  the  Radi- 
cals, who  hope,  by  their  aid,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  make  havoc  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  then  to  be  enabled 
<*  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,*'  against 
all  the  other  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. Such  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Radicals  openly  express 
their  determination  to  help  the 
Whigs  to  a  return  to  power;  and 
such  will  be  the  infallible  result,  if 
they  succeed  in  effecting  their  ob- 
ject The  Hume  and  0*Connell  fac- 
tion have  no  objection  whatever  that 
the  Whigs  should  act  as  their  trus- 
tees ;  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope, 
that,  by  such  a  contrivance,  they 
will  speedily  have  an  opportunity  of 
acting  as  their  executors. 

No  man  can  be  more  opposed  to 
the  mad  project  of  repeal,  than  many 
of  the  sfanchest  Irish  Whigs.  Can 
they  be  complimented  by  the  sup- 
port which  they  will  receive  from 
the  Repealers,  who  will  prefer  them 
to  the  Tories  on  the  express  ground 
that  although  they  do  not  give  them 
direct,  yet  they  will  give  them  indi- 
rect aid  in  effecting  a  separation 
between  Great  Britam  and  Ireland  ? 
Will  Mr  Spring  Rice  and  Lord  Dun- 
cannon  feel  complimented  by  an 
hypothesis  such  as  this?  No  man 
can  be  more  averse  to  ultra- revolu- 
tionary projects  in  England  than 
Lords  Landsdowne  and  Melbourne. 
Yet  their  adherents  in  the  Lower 
House  will  receive  support  from  the 
Radicals  rather  than  the  Tories,  upon 
the  express  ground  that  a  govern- 
ment such  as  the  late  one  is  the 
most  convenient  screen  that  could 
be  erected  to  enable  the  anti- mo- 
narchical party  to  carry  on  their 
attack  against  the  throne  and  the 
altar  I  Can  they  be  complimented 
by  this  ?  Can  a  short-lived  posses- 
sion of  power  console  them  for 
the  disgrace  and  the  calamity  which 
must  ensue  if  their  desperate  allies 
ahould  again  succeed  in  forcing  them 
upon  the  councils  of  their  Sovereign? 
Their  Reform  Bill,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  nothing  but  a  desperate 
determination  on  their  part  to  retain 


possession  of  power,  may  lead  many 
to  believe  that  now,  as  well  as  theD^ 
they  are  ready  to  play  any  game 
by  whicli  they  might  be  enabled  for 
a  season  to  supplant  their  poli- 
tical rivals.  We  hesitate  to  thinK  so. 
There  were  many  of  them  who  were 
•incerely  of  opinion  that  the  Reform 
Bill  was  a  great  boon  to  the  nation. 
Witness  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
others.  These  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men contemplated  nothing  beyond 
that  precise  enlargement  of  demo- 
cratic power  which  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  their  subsequent  con- 
duct proves  the  resolution  with 
which  they  were  and  are  deter- 
mined to  oppose  themselves  to  those 
who  were  inclined  to  make  use  of 
the  advantages  then  obtained,  for  the 
furtherance  of  revolutionary  objects. 
In  vain  will  the  Radicals  throw  out 
their  lure  to  them.  Never  will  these 
high-minded  men  seek  for  place  at 
the  expense  of  principle ;  or,  for  the 
sake  of  ousting  a  rival,  condescend  to 
solicit,  or  even  to  accept  of  aid,  which 
would  lead  to  changes  such  as  could 
only  terminate  in  givinj^  to  the  Ja> 
cobinical  faction  a  terrible  ascend- 
ency, and  ensuring  the  overthrow  of 
all  Uiat  remains  ot  the  constitution. 
Even  those  who  cannot  be  ranked 
under  the  head  of  Conservative 
Whigfi,  but  who  are  men  of  station 
and  property,  must  now  perceive 
that  the  affairs  of  this  country  have 
come  "  in  discrimen  rerum,"  and 
that  it  is  between  the  Destructives 
and  the  Conservatives  the^  must 
make  their  election.  There  is  no 
middle  course.  Those  who,  at  the 
present  crisis,  are  ixoXfor  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  must  be 
considered  against  them.  Law*  or- 
der, property,  religion,  the  throne, 
the  altar,  all  are  at  stake;  and  if 
there  be  not  virtue  and  wisdom 
enough  in  the  country  to  make  a 
last  and  a  resolute  rally  in  their  de- 
fence, evils  will  come  upon  us  such 
as  have  never  been  visited  upon 
England  since  the  monarchy  began, 
ana  an  unborn  posterity  will  have 
reason  to  rue  our  wickedness  and 
infatuation. 
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Thb  individual  thus  addressed 
hemmed  three  times,  preparatory  to 
the  commencement  of  his  story;  but 
before  he  had  got  any  farther,  n 
joang  gentleman,  who  had  been 
laughing  immoderately  for  a  long 
time  at  the  absurd  appearance  of  the 
gallant  Hizie,  broke  out — **  For  hea- 
ven's salce,  let  us  have  the  story  of 
the  fair  Portuguese,  Mr  Quarter- 
master." 

Hizie  at  this  apeech  sat  bolt  up« 
right  on  his  chair,  looked  with  a 
dignified  expression  of  tipsy  gravity 
on  the  person  who  addressed  him, 
andaaid— '*  Meaning  me, sir  ? — Good- 
nature has  its  limits;  and  though  I 
allow  our  own  lads  to  call  me  quar- 
tennaster^  or  any  other  thing  they 
choose,  I  hold  it  redogatory — dego- 
latory  I  mean — (d — n  the  word  ij— 
to  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  hold- 
ing his  Majesty's  commission  for  to 
submit  to  a  lower  cognomination 
than  that  to  which  he  is  justly  en- 
tiUed." 

"  I  assure  you,"  replied  the  other, 
"  that  if  I  have  done  any  thing  to 
offend  you,  it  is  in  total  ignorance  of 
military  etiquette.  I  scarcely  know 
the  difference  between  a  6eld- mar- 
shal and  a  sergeant.  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  civilian." 

"Ah,  if  that*8  the  case,  give  roe 
▼our  hand«  young  gentleman — old 
Hixie's  not  the  man  to  cherish  ma- 
lice—so, if  you'll  come  to  my  quar- 
ters tonight,  you  shall  have  the  fair 
Portuguese,  and  also  my  sea  voyage 
to  the  Cape,  not  to  mention  a  glass 
of  grog  and  a  cigar;  for,  between 
ovnelves,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  tongue  of  a 
man  is  liker  a  mill  than  any  thing  in 
the  world ;  for  you  see,  young  gen- 
tleman, if  by  any  chance  the  stream 
nn»  dry,  what  does  the  mill  say  to 
the  water?  The  mill  says  to  the 
»«ter.  says  the  millr-'No  drink  no 
clapper;'  and  just  in  the  same  way 
•ays  my  tongue  to  the  brandy  bottle 
-says  it  "^ 

,"  Poh  I  we  all  know  what  yon  do 
yth  your  tooffue :  so,  for  any  sake, 
nixie  dear,  give  it  a  holyday;  for 


a  detachment  of  hems  forward  to 
pioneer  the  way  for  his  story,  and 
the  road  has  been  cleared  this  half 
hour." 

Mr  Phipps  took  advantage  of  the 
pause,  and  struck  in  before  Hixie 
had  got  his  mouth  empty  enough  to 
reply. 

"  I  don't  know,  after  all,  that  I 
have  any  story  to  tell.  I  have  never 
myself  met  with  any  adventure 
worth  relating;  and  1  have  not,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  the  art  of  some 
people  in  reversing  the  old  fable, 
and  making  mice  bring  forth  moun- 
tains. A  lesson  or  two  more  from 
the  quartermaster  will  perhaps  en- 
able me  to  discover  that  I  have  led 
a  most  adventurous  life;  but,  till 
then,  I  must  remain  content  with 
letting  other  people  be  the  heroes  of 
my  stories.  Before  I  got  my  com- 
mission, I  was,  of  course,  full  of 
enthusiasm  about  honour  and  glory, 
long  spurs,  and  red  coats,  as  all 
young  soldiers  ought  to  be.  I  lost 
no  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  those  who  had  seen 
service,  and  the  title  of  captain  or 
major  sounded  nobler  in  my  ears 
than  duke  or  marquis.  1  lived  in  a 
midland  county;  the  neighbourhood 
was  quiet  and  retired,  and  I  had  al- 
ready exhausted  all  the  military  in- 
formation of  the  two  or  three  fami- 
lies which  composed  the  society  of 
our  village.  My  principal  friend 
was  an  old  man,  the  surgeon,  who 
had  been— as  he  told  me  four  or  five 
times  a-day — in  an  elevated  position 

on  the  medical  staff  of  the shire 

regiment  of  militia,  commanded  by 
that  brave  and  distinguished  officer. 
Sir  Theophilus  Snooks,  the  great 
stockbroker  and  banker.  The  gal- 
lant lieutenant- colonel  seemed,  by 
Mr  Benjamin  Lister's  account^  (this 
was  the  surgeon's  name,)  to  have 
been  a  most  scientific  tactician. 
His  account  of  a  sham- fight,  where 
the  regiment  got  entangled  amonfi| 
the  carnages  of  the  spectators,  and 
at  last  was  completely  broken  and 
dispersed  in  a  vain  effort  to  defile 
double-quick  time  between  the  stalls 
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was  one  of  the  most  stirriDff  de- 
scriptions of  a  battle-field  I  had  ever 
listened  to.  But  the  same  stories, 
and  the  same  descriptions,  every 
day  repeated,  at  last  became  rather 
tiresome;  and  I  was  rejoiced  be- 
yond measure,  one  day,  when  Mr 
Lister  came  up  to  me  with  a  look  of 
vast  importance,  and  sud,  '  Only 
think,  Mr  Harry,  the  Symmond's 
cottage  is  let  at  last' 

*^  'Indeed !  who's  the  tenant  ?' 

« *  Why,  you'll  perceive,  Mr  Har- 
ry, that  it  would  perhaps  be  prema- 
ture to  express  all  my  suspicions — 
indeed,  caution  is  one  of  the  chief 
requisites  of  a  gentleman  in  the  me- 
dical profession,  as  my  old  tutor, 
Dr  Hummums,  used  to  say  in  his 
lectures  on  the  materia  medica.  The 
doctor  used  to  say~a  very  good 
speech  I  think  it  was — he  used  to 
say, — Gentlemen,  I  only  give  you 
this  piece  of  advice:  Think  twice 
before  you  speak,  and  don't  speak 
then,  if  you  can  help  it' 

**  *  Well !  but  what  has  the  mtte- 
via  medica  to  do  with  Symmond's 
cottage  ?  who  has  taken  it  ? ' 

'* '  A  gentleman.  His  boxes  are 
arrived  at  the  White  Horse :  I  saw 
the  direetion — ^by  mere  accident,  of 
course ;  for,  as  old  Dr  Hummums^ 
used  to  say  in  his  lectures — said  he 
—Medical  men,  said  he,  should  not 
be  inquisitive.  I  was  just  thinking 
ever  the  good  old  man's  advice,  as  I 
was  talking  to  the  landlady.  Some 
packages  were  lying  in  the  passage. 
I  happened  accidentally  to  turn  up 
the  direction-cards  with  my  cane, 
and  helped  Mrs  Morris  to  read  a 
letter  she  had  received  from  the 
owner  of  them.  His  name  is  Cap- 
tain William  Horatio  Ryder:  he  has 
taken  tlie  cottage  for  three  months, 
takes  possession  of  it  to-morrow, 
and  that  is  all  the  information  I 
have  yet  been  able  to  collect.' 

~  My  friend  Mr  Lister,  you'll  pei^ 
eeite,  like  a  great  many  other  people, 
first  laid  down  a  general  propositton 
and  then  broke  it  as  if  he  had  acqui- 
red a  perfect  right  to  pry  and  blab, 
by  expressing  a  prodiffious  abhor- 
rence of  curiosity  and  tittle-tattle. 

<*  The  captain  came,  and  as  he  waa 
Ibe  first  bona  fide  captain  I  had  yet 
tein  acquainted  with,  you  may  ima- 
|ine  how  eealously  I  cultivated  bis 
niendahip.    He  waa  a  man  about 
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informed,  and  communicative,  with 
an  air  at  the  same  time  of  melaneho- 
ly  and  abstraction  that  puzzled  me 
very  much  to  account  for.  My  friend 
the  surgeon  was  no  less  non-pluss- 
ed  than  myself.  For  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  every  appa- 
rent comfort  round  him,  to  be  bo 
oppressed  with  low  spirits,  was  a  cir- 
cumstance that  set  the  unioquisitiTe 
pupil  of  the  sententious  Dr  Hum- 
mums  nearly  distracted.  He  pryed 
and  chattered  incessantly,  and  re- 
doubled his  professions  of  veneration 
for  the  dicta  of  his  ancient  master; 
but  Captain  Ryder's  silence  on  all 
matters  of  his  personal  history  was  a 
stronger  defence  against  impertinent 
curiosity  than  the  precepts  of  the 
professor.  My  father,  who  was  the 
clergyman  of  the  village,  called  on 
him,  and- was  pleased  with  bis  con- 
versation ;  he  became  a  constant  visi- 
tor at  the  parsonage — and  as  he 
joined  in  all  the  little  parties  that 
were  going  on  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, we  were  in  hopes  Uiat  his 
melancholy  would  in  time  wear  oflfl 
But  in  this  we  were  disappointed. 
He  and  I  had  by  this  time  become 
as  intimate  as  a  lad  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  could  be  with  a  staid  so- 
ber gentleman  of  twenty-nine.  We 
walked  and  fished  together,  and  on 
all  subjects,  save  those  connected 
with  hia  personal  adventures,  he 
was  open  and  unrestrained.  One 
day,  when  I  had  breakfasted  with 
him,  we  were  making  preparationa 
for  a  fishing  expedition  up  the  wa- 
ter, when  Mr  Lister  was  announced. 
I  don't  think  the  captain  took  to  mj 
friend  the  surgeon  from  the  first, 
but  the  old  man  was  in  reality  so 
friendly  and  good-hearted,  that  those 
who  knew  him  readily  forgave  the 
little  weaknesses  in  his  character. 

«« •  Captain  Ryder,  your  most  obe- 
dient :  Master  Harry,  your  bumble 
cum  stumble,*  said  the  Esculapian 
on  entering  the  room — '  Heard  the 
news,  eh  ? ' 

«««  News?'  said  Captain  Ryder— 
*  I  didn't  know  they  grew  here.* 

« *  Grow  I  my  dear  sir,'  replied 
the  matter  of  fact  Mr  Lister,  who,  if 
he  was  slow  at  apprehending  a  joke 
at  all  times,  was  doublyeo  from  such 
an  unexpected  quarter  as  the  hypo- 
chondriacal eapcatn.  *  News  don  t 
grow-^they  don't  belong  to  either  of 
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<*  *  Then  it  mutt  be  foreign  intelli- 
gwee;  to  do  let  as  have  tty'  said  I, 
'  for  we  are  off  for  the  weira,  and  are 
poihad  for  time.' 

^  <  Ah,  always  in  a  hmny,  Master 
Harrj;  as  that  ilhistrioiu  and  gallant 
officer,  Sir  Tfaeophihts,  used  to  saj, 
tlie  more  baste  the  worse  speed,  said 
lie— ah,  brare  man,  splendid  com- 
naader.  I  had  the  honour.  Captain 
Ryder,  to  hold  a  high  situation  on  the 
ncdfcsl  staff  of  the' 

**<Tbe  news,  my  dear  air,  the 
news,'  1  interrupted. 

<* '  Softly,  my  young  friend,  aoftly ; 
Itboaghtyou  must  have  heard  them. 
Tbe  reporiTs  all  over  tiie  village  al- 
resdy*— the  tally-ho  hounds  meet  on 
eiir  gveen  to-morrow.  Now,  I've 
beea  dnnhmg.  Captain  Ryder^  that 
a  BpanUog  gallop  after  the  fox  will 
de  you  more  good  than  fishiag,  or 
SDj  other  aort  of  exercise.  I've  as 
pretty  a  prad  in  ray  stable— rather 
too  Inch-spirited  for  my  riding-.-4i6 
is  perfecdy  at  your  service,  and  a 
bard  day  will  do  you  both  good--te 
badcs  a  little  at  timber,  but  at  a  ditch 
be's  delicious.' 

*  Friendlier  ^rffertfaan  this  no  man 
eould  mike,  and  I  was  astonished  at 
ths  oaMaesa  of  the  captain's  man. 
ner  fai  refusing  a  day's  hunting,  and 
oalhe  horse  of  a  friend  too — ^he  be» 
casM  gloomier  and  more  moodily 
sHeat  &an  I  had  evier  seen  him,  and 
the  poor  medico  shortfy  after  tooic 
his  leave,  somewhat  discomfited  by 
the  aMmner  in  which  his  oourtesy 
lod  been  received.  After  he  left  us, 
Ryder's  de^tion  seemed  evidently 
to  increase;  he  gave  up  his  intention 
of  Ming,  and  as  1  saw  that  even  my 
company  was  a  restraint  on  him,  1 
akortly  after  shouldered  my  rod,  and 
ppoeeeded  to  the  weirs  alone.  I 
mast  confeas  i  thought  more  about 
my  melanchcrfy  friend  than  my  tackle 
— ^  What  could  there  be  in  a  fox- 
chase  thai  affected  his  spirits  so 
grievoQSly?  Was  be  offended  with 
old  Lislsr  f or  offering  him  a  mount  ? 
Bat  as  all  tiie  queries  a  man  proposes 
to  Unself  generally  'end  with  very 
VBsatisfisetory  aosvsers,  I  tried  to 
hanish  him  from  my  thoughts,  and 
iAor  an  hour  or  two*«  tolerable 
Wrt,  got  home  in  thne  for  Anner. 
A  note  w«i  lying  for  ve  (from  ityder, 
hegghig  me  to  go  down  and  shara 
bismuilMi^op;  oo«tflolaitsd»and 
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that  something  or  other  would  drop 
out  in  the  course  of  a  whole  even- 
ing's tiie-^-^iie^  that  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  causes  of  his  mys- 
terious depression. 

The  dinner  passed  off  as  usua],but 
when  we  had  filled  our  first  bumper 
to  the  King,  he  said  to  me^  <  You 
must  have  thought  my  conduct  very 
odd  in  refusing  old  Lister's  obliging 
offer  of  his  horse,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  think  the  reason  of 
my  refusal  still  more  extraordinary  ?* 

*•  •  Oh,  many  men,'  1  said,  •  have  a 
sort  of  scruple  in  mounting  a  friend's 
horse  to  follow  hounds.' 

••  *  It  isn't  that— So,  my  good  fel- 
low, I  may  just  as  well  tell  you  the 
whole  story  once  for  all — I  know  you 
won*t  bhib  it,  like  our  Pythagorean 
friend,  the  disciple  of  Dr  Hummums, 
and  you  will  not  wonder  any  longer 
at  the  dulness  of  my  spirits,  when 
you  know  what  cause  I  have  for  sor- 
row.' He  sighed  as  he'said  this,  and 
finished  his  bumper. 

^<  I  followed  his  example  in  the  lat- 
ter of  these  operations,  and  prepared 
as  sober  a  countenance  as  I  could  to 
Hsten  to  a  tale  of  woe. 

^ '  I  have  so  few  relations,'  said 
Captain  Ryder,  *■  that  when  I  was 
left  an  orphan  at  three  or  four  years 
of  age,  the  person  nearest  to  me  in 
blood  was  an  aunt  of  my  raodier's. 
To  the  charge  of  this  old  lady  I  was 
committed  ;  and  though  I  have  to 
thank  her  for  kindness  more,  I  may 
say,  than  maternal,  yet  to  her  I  owe 
all  the  unhappiness  I  have  hitherto 
experienced.  She  was  one  of  those 
unceasingly  fidgety  people  who  ne- 
ver leave  one  alone.  From  the  time 
she  taught  me  my  letters  she  thought 
it  was  £er  imperative  duty  to  super- 
intend every  other  part  of  my  edu- 
cation. She  endeavoured  to  form 
my  feelings  exactly  after  the  model 
of  her  own ;  and,  in  fact,  she  so  per- 
fectly succeeded,  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  confess  to  you,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen I  had  no  thoughts,  no  wishes, 
BO  prejudices  even,  save  those  of  my 
Tonerable  grand-aunt.  It  has  taken 
ve  nearly  over  since  to  get  quit  of 
4m  effects  of  sudi  a  preposterous 
education ;  but  even  now  I  find  it 
impossible  fto  shake  off  my  earliest 
haMs  of  thought;  and  though  out* 
•raidlf  \  am  always  mistaken  for 
Captak  ityder,  joy  conscience  tella 
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for  ia  reality  I  am  notbiDg  more 
nor  less  than  old  aunt  Anne.  She 
had  had  her  sorrows  in  her  youth, 
and,  according  to  the  system  she 
followed  in  all  other  things,  she 
inoculated  me  with  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal participation  in  her  misfor- 
tunes. Some  time  shortly  after 
the  Flood  she  had  been  in  love  with 
some  gallant  cavalier;  and  though 
there  was  something  very  ridiculous 
in  the  idea  of  an  individual  so  old 
and  withered  as  my  preceptress  ha- 
ving ever  been  a  slave  to  the  tender 
passion,  her  policy  was  too  success- 
ful in  impressing  me  with  a  vigorous 
resolution  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
catastrophe  which  had  ruined  her 
hopes.  The  object  of  her  attachment 
had  been,  like  Nimrod,  a  mighty 
hunter  in  his  day,  and  unfortunately 
broke  his  neck  in  leaping  over  a  wall. 
A  fox- chase,  in  my  aunt's  estimation, 
after  that  event,  was  only  a  cloak  for 
suicide  and  murder,  a  horse  a  more 
deadly  scourge  than  pestilence  or 
famine.  The  utmost  effort  of  her 
courage  only  enabled  her  to  trust 
me  in  a  carriage,  and  her  anathemas 
were  so  forcible,  and  her  descrip- 
tions of  the  unavoidableness  of  sud- 
den death  the  moment  I  pressed  the 
aaddle  so  convincing,  that  I  fairly 
confess  to  you  that  at  your  age,  Mas- 
ter Harry,  I  would  much  more  will- 
ingly have  stormed  a  battery  than 
put  my  foot  into  the  stirrup.  My 
aunt,  however,  died.  I  found  myself 
by  her  kindness  richer  than  Irequire ; 
and,  after  a  decent  time  devoted  to 
grief  for  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a 
benefactress,  I  began  to  feel  the  un- 
pleasant effects  of  the  mode  in  which 
she  had  brought  me  up.  I  found,  on 
enquiring  into  my  own  mind,  that  I 
did  not  want  for  spirit ;  but  the  so- 
litary life  I  had  led,  and  the  feelings 
I  had  imbibed,  I  was  aware  unfitted 
me  for  the  duties  of  the  station  in 
life  in  which  I  found  myself  placed. 
I  resolved,  therefeire,  as  the  best 
school  for  acquiring  all  the  manli- 
ness and  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
knowledge  at  the  same  time  of  men 
and  manners,  which  I  so  eamestiy 
desired,  to  enter  the  army.  A  com- 
mission was  speedily  procured.  I 
l>ecame  popular  witii  my  compa- 
nions, by  openly  and  at  all  times 
confessing  my  inferiority  in  what  ia 
called  knowingness,  but  professing 
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taught;  and  in  this  way  a  very  short 
time  enabled  me  to  bet  upon  races, 
pigeon- matches,  and  other  things  of 
that  description,  and  lose  my  money 
with  the  good- nature  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  facility  of  a  spoon— two  good 
qualities,  whfch  are  certain,  when 
they  are  combined,  to  render  any 
one  the  delight  of  his  mess.  My  re- 
verence for  my  aunt*8  injunctions 
insensibly  decayed ;  my  fears  of  the 
objects  she  had  painted  in  such  ter- 
rible colours  gradually  disappeared; 
and  I  even  worked  myself  up  to  such 
a  state  of  desperate  resolution,  that 
having  listened  one  night  to  an  ani- 
mated conversation,  and  being  rather 
heated  with  wine,  Ipromisedto  jom 
a  party  of  our  officers  who  were 
going  out  with  the  hounds  next 
morning.  If  it  was  folly  to  make 
the  promise,  you  will  say  it  was  mad- 
ness  to  fulfil  it.  But  I  was  resolved 
to  set  my  life  upon  the  hazard  of  a 
die,  and  get  over  my  secret  fears  by 
one  first  and  desperate  effort  The 
horse  I  rode  was  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful paced,  cantering, easy  creatures, 
that  I  had  often  looked  upon  with  a 
sort  of  desire  to  try  if  I  couldn't 
enjoy  the  apparently  delightful  mo- 
tion. I  was  in  raptures  with  myself 
as  I  floated  beautifully  to  the  cover- 
side  ;  and  as  I  had  by  this  time 
banished  all  fear,  and  had  even 
made  up  my  mind  to  a  fall,  I  be- 

San  to  enjoy  the  exhilarating  scene, 
ly  horse  seemed  to  enter  rather 
too  powerfully  into  my  feelings  of 
enjoyment.  The  prancing  of  so 
many  gallant  steeds,  the  sounding 
of  horns,  and  voices  of  the  dogs,  put 
the  beautiful  creature  on  his  roetUe. 
However,  I  managed,  by  letting  him 
do  exactly  as  he  liked,  to  keep  my 
seat,  to  my  own  most  profound  ad« 
miration.  At  last  came  a  prodigious 
burst:  hounds  and  horsemen  start- 
ed off  with  a  dash  through  the  brush- 
wood of  the  cover.  The  fox  had 
stolen  away,  and  the  whole  field  har- 
ried as  if  for  life  and  death.  My 
horse  grew  perfectly  insane ;  in  a 
moment  he  was  flashing  among^  a 
crowd  of  men ;  passed  theOf  with 
the  bit  strongly  held  between  his 
teeth ;  then,  in  that  phantasmagoria- 
like vision,  I  saw  a  vast  multitude  of* 
bounds,  and  heard  the  howling  of 
some  of  them  that  were  cnisbed 
beneath  my  hoofs.    Suddenly  other 
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those  of  hootiog  and  hallooing,  cur- 
sing and  swearing,  mingled  with 
threats  of  the  most  appalling  atrocity. 
*  Sboot  the  villain  !  murder  t^e  ras- 
cal J  horsewhip  the  tailor,' — and  fast 
and  furious  as  was  my  pace,  I  soon 
heard  the  trampling,  of  unnumbered 
horses  behind  me ;  the  sound  of 
calloping  feet  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  Ute  storm  of  execrations  be- 
came louder  and  louder^  in  which, 
ia  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I 
vociferously  joined,  and  spurred  my 
already  nearly  flying  charger,  un- 
miodful  of  the  yelpmg  of  the  half- 
dozen  dogs  we  overturned  at  every 
step.  Whilst  scouriag  along  like  the 
u'iod,  and  wondering  in  my  amazing 
ignorance  where  the  deuce  the  fox 
could  be,  for  by  this  time  I  had 
headed  the  hounds,  the  voices  of  the 
horsemen  behind  me  still  sounded 
in  my  ears ;  the  breathing  of  their 
horses  was  close  to  me  when,  hea- 
ren  and  earth !  how  shall  I  express 
the  agonies  of  my  rage  and  astonish- 
ment, when  1  felt  five  or  six  enor- 
mous hunting. whips  most  vigorously 
applied  to  my  shoulders.  '  Tailor  I 
Bcoundrel !  villain ! '  was  the  accom- 
paniment of  every  blow — '  that  will 
teach  you  to  kill  poor  Rover ;  there^s 
for  Trusty  !  there's  for  Janiper ! ' 
All  this  time  I  felt  it  impossible  te 
pull  np  my  horse^  which  now  exert- 
ed itself  with  an  increase  of  speed. 
lij  persecutors  were  shortly  left 
behind  ;  over  hedge,  ditch,  and 
style  my  steed  and  1  still  continued 
oiff  course ;  the  voice  of  the  pack 
died  off  in  the  distance,  and  I  found 
myself  pursuing  my  career  through 
peaceful  fields  and  undisturbed  mea- 
dows, where  every  now  and  then  a 
Blartled  countryman  shouted  out 
some  strange  exclamation  of  alarm 
or  surprise.  Half  maddened  with 
pam  and  indignation,  and  anxious  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
myself  on  my  cowardly  assailants,  1 
was  rejoiced  when  my  career  came 
to  an  end  by  the  noble  animal  floun- 
dering into  a  ditch,  and  finding  itself 
totally  unable  to  rise.  I  left  it  to  its 
fate,  and  getting  into  a  chaise  at  the 
first  town  I  came  to,  I  returned  to 
qosrters.  Here,  of  course,  rumour 
'With  her  hundred  tongues  had  been 
busy  with  my  adventure.  Even  my 
companions  who  had  tempted  me 
to  the  hunt,  did  not  give  the  moat 
iitvourable  CAlourin^  to  mv  conduct 
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in  the  field.  They  hinted  that  my 
unprovoked  cruelty  in  riding  over 
the  hounds  met  with  no  more 
than  its  fitting  reward  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  horsewhip.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  a  subscription 
pack,  or  my  first  business  would 
have  been  to  have  shot  the  owner. 
I  found  it  was  impossible  to  disco- 
ver who  the  persons  were  who  had 
assaulted  me,  and  all  my  enquiries 
only  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  attack  had  been  made  on  my 
person  at  the  unanimous  desire  of 
every  sportsman  on  the  ground. 
The  actual  performers  were  grooms 
and  whippers-in— 1  could,  of  course^ 
demand  no  satisfaction  from  fellows 
like  them,  and  resolved  accordingly 
to  challenge  the  whole  hunt  By 
the  advice,  however,  of  my  friends, 
I  contented  myself  with  sending  a 
message  to  the  master  of  the  hounds, 
an  old  bluff-faced  country  squire; 
and,  after  stating  to  him  that  I  un- 
derstood he  had  given  encourage* 
ment  to  the  infamous  scoundrels 
who  had  so  grossly  insulted  me,  I 
concluded  by  making  him  responsi- 
ble for  their  behaviour,  and  accord- 
ingly requested  him  to  name  his 
time  and  place.  His  answer  was  in 
these  words,  as  near  as  I  remember : 
*''It  wasn't  half  enough — I  wish 
to  God  I  could  have  got  near  enough 
to  you,  and  I  would  most  assuredly 
have  broken  every  bone  in  your 
skin.  You  have  killed  my  three 
best  hounds,  and  lamed  seven 
others ;  and  as  to  the  satisfaction 
you  want,  you  must  go  and  ask  it 
from  Bill  Snaffle,  our  whipper-in.  As 
to  your  nonsense  about  pistols  and 
all  that)  it's  all  my  eye  and  my  el- 
bow— you  don't  think  I'm  such  an 
ass  as  to  put  a  bullet  in  your  head 
just  now,  and  then  have  to  go  and 
earth  myself  in  France,  or  such  like 
foreign  parts,  all  the  best  of  the  hunt- 
ing season,  till  I  surrender  at  the 
summer  'sizes  ?  No,  young  gentie- 
man.  So  all  I  can  say  is,  if  you 
choose  to  ride  over  my  hounds,  you 
must  stand  the  q^sequences— that's 
all.  So  no  more  from  your  servant, 
John  Brushton.' — The  end  of  the 
adventure  was,  that  I  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity^of  effecting  an  ex- 
change. The  regiment  I  joined  was 
under  sailing  orders  for  Malt&,  and 
I  was  delighted  at  the  thought  of 
leavinflr  England  and  all  its  disagree^ 
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able  assodations  behind  me.  Sud« 
denly  our  departure  was  counter- 
maadedy  and,  to  107  horror  and 
chagrin,  I  found  myself  stationed  al 
a  lar^e  depot,  about  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty miles  from  mj  own  estate^  The 
view  of  the  neighbourhood  recalled 
very  unpleasant  recollections;  and 
among  tne  other  feelings  thai  were 
awakened  by  the  well-known  eoenee^ 
was  a  very  overwhelming  oim,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  of  haired  to  the  memo* 
vy  of  old  aunt  Anne.  But  however 
her  mode  of  education  had  lowered 
me  hd  my  own  eyes,  the  wealth 
which  she  was  known  to  have  left 
me  made  om  no  inconsiderable  ob- 
ject in  the  eyes  of  others.  I  was 
fdted  and  feasted  by  every  family  in 
the  neighbourhood,  any  of  whoso 
olive  branches  were  of  the  feminine 
gender.  With  the  usual  wayward* 
Bess  of  spoilt  children,  I  found  my- 
self more  pleased  wiUi  those  who 
comparatively  neglected  me,  than 
with  those  who  actually  lavished 
their  kindness  and  attentions.  The 
lamily  which  pleased  me  most  was 
that  of  a  widow  lady  of  the  name  of 
..-.^-^  Why  should  I  stiU  feel  a 
ddicacy  in  giving  utterance  to  the 
one  loved  name?  Alas  I  they  are 
now  nothing  to  me,  and  I  fear  i  am 
less  than  nothmg  to  them.  Their 
name  was  Marsham.  A  son  and 
daughter  were  the  whole  of  the  fa- 
mily; the  SOD,  a  fine  high-spirited 
lad,  a  few  years  younger  Uian  I  waa, 
and  the  daughter  about  seventeen. 
The  great  charm  about  Gertmda 
Marsham  was  her  perfect  gentlenesa. 
I  never  saw  a  creature  so  meek,  so 
soft,  and,  in  short,  so  captivating  in 
all  her  ways.  She  was  not  beautt 
fttl^-Bcarcelyr  to  superficial  eyet^ 
pretty;  but  in  my  eyes,  Master  Har- 
ry, I  must  confess  she  was  all  that 
my  most  romantic  dreams  had  fan- 
cied of  femininity  (if  there  is  such 
a  word)  and  grace.  Ere  many 
montiiB  were  past,  I  was  almost  coi»> 
«idered  ono  of  themselves;  and  to 
my  intercourse  with  that  faonily  I 
Attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  my 
having  corrected  the  faults  of  my 
disposition,  which  had  been  dther 
implanted  in  me,  or  strengthened  by 
-the  injudicious  education  of  my 
early  years.  Without  ever  having 
come  to  any  declaration,  I  found 
that  I  was  considered  by  others, 
a&d  when  I  examined  into  the  mat- 
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ter,  even  by  myself,  in  the  light  of 
an  engaged  man.  I  couldn't  help 
fancying  that  this  was  the  li^t  in 
which  1  was  viewed  by  Mrs  Mar- 
sham; and  vanity  led  me  ta  sup* 
pose  that  Gertrude  herself  thcmght 
of  me  as  something  very  ditibrent 
from  a  common  acquaintanee.  Tliia 
went  on  for  some  time.  I  wae  then 
two-and-twenty;  and  though  asy  in- 
come was  considerable,  I  had  scarce* 
ly  enough,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  asarry 
on,  as  my  aunt  had  tied  up  the 
estate  till  I  should  attain  the  rather 
unusual  majority  of  twenty^tfaree. 
Here,  again,  I  have  to  attribute  my 
misfortune  to  the  absurdity  of  my 
relation.  The  Marshame  were  well 
aware  of  my  circuoMtancea,  and 
indeed  in  that  circle  of  sincere 
friends  and  kind  advisers  I  hod  no 
secret  (save  one)  to  conceaL  That 
secret  was  what  1  ought  to  have  told 
long  before.  If  Ihadonlyhadtheaenaa 
to  make  my  proposal  to  Gertrude^ 
the  incident  might  not  p^hapa  have 
occurred  which  blasted  all  my  hopea^ 
and  sent  me  melancholy  and  dee- 
pairing  through  the  world.  Again, 
my  ill  fortune  pursued  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse,  Troy  was  not 
more  certainly  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  agency  of  that  detestable 
animal  than  I  was.  Since  my  mis- 
fortune in  the  huntiag^field  I  had 
been  so  miserably  dejected  in  mind 
the  moment  I  thoufpt  of  a  saddle, 
that  I  had  abstained  if  possible  from 
the  very  mention  of  a  stable.  Te  bo 
sure  I  sported  a  handsome  pliaefhn, 
and,  by  dint  of  some  lessons  nrom  mj 
servant,  had  learned  to  drive  my 
pair  of  chestnuts  without  any  ap» 
parent  difficulty.  One  day,  however, 
on  paying  my  usual  visit  to  the  Msr* 
shams,  I  was  told  with  the  greatest 
exultation  that  Gertrude  fawi  been 
presented  by  some  relation  with  a 
very  beautiful  lady's  palfrey — and, 
moreover,  that  she  was  impatient  te 
give  her  new  acquisition  a  trial. 
Alfred,  her  brother,  was  from  home, 
and  Gertrude  looked  at  me  with 
such  imploring  eyes^that  spite  ef  my 
almost  prophetic  anticipations  ef 
misfortune,  I  ccmld  not  avoid  offer- 
ing to  be  her  escort  in  the  Park. 
The  only  steed  except  the  carriage 
horses  which  was  fit  for  me  was  a 
very  pretty  little  bay,  which  waa 
usually  ridden  by  the  groom  when 
any  of  the  family  roae  out.    He 
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weinad  so  gentle  and  quiet  that  I 
b^;an  to  have  hopes  that  nothing 
woiild  occur  to  interrupt  the  plea- 
sure of  our  lidob  Gertrude's  palfref 
waia  lerjr  gentle*  beautiful  creature, 
and  off  we  set  at  a  slow  walk  beneath 
the  trees  of  the  avenue^  and  diverged 
k  a  few  minutes  among  **  the  boskf 
beniaes  and  bushj  dells,"  with 
which  the  small  but  picturesque 
park  abounded.  Our  conTersation 
was  delightful— but  unfortunately 
h  was  most  disagreeably  interrupted 
bjtbe  servile  habits  of  my  horse, 
ffis  place  had  been  so  uniformly  in 
the  rear  that  he  required  constant 
attention  to  keep  him  alcmg-side  of 
mf  companion.  Unfortunately,  too, 
her  herse  was  rather  too  high  spirited 
far  so  light  a  iiaad  upon  his  rem,  and 
Us  SMttle  seemed  to  be  infinitely 
■lore  excited  wlien  he  heard  the 
tnunpliag  of  my  horse  behind  him. 
But  all  my  efforts  to  maintain  his 
pisce  were  of  no  avail  When  Miss 
Msnham  put  her  pony  into  a  can- 
ter, no  power  which  I  could  exert 
would  induce  my  charger  to  desert 
bis  positioii  in  the  rear.  Tramp, 
tramp,  tramps  a  sharp^  short  trot 
woaded  on  tlie  elasUc  turf,  and 
iRitated  my  beautiful  companion's 
pslfirey  into  madness.  She  at  last 
began  to  lose  her  courage,  and  cried 
to  me  to  come  on,  but  I  found  it 
hnpossible  to  obey.  At  last  she 
finally  lost  c<Hnmand  of  her  horse, 
which  set  off  full  speed,  over  dells 
sad  hillocke,  and  among  trees,  which 
tibreatened  every  moment  to  dash 
poor  Gertrude  in  pieces.  Mean- 
while my  nrovokioff  brute  kept  just 
St  rach  a  distance  behind  as  to  add 
fresh  spirit  to  the  race.  At  last,  as 
we  were  approaching  the  house,  I 
■sde  one  vifforous  effort  to  get  in 
edraace,  and  stop  our  dangerous 
career,  and  applied  my  switdi,  but 
with  a  prodigious  spring,  which 
threw  me  off  my  balance.  It  dashed 
forward  like  liffbtning,  and  passed 
dosetothenowfumostexhaustedeirl. 
M  that  moment  I  was  just  tumbling 
to  the  ground,  and  in  the  instinct  of 
lelf-preservation,  caught  hold  of 
lomething  to  save  me.  I  need  not 
tell  you  it  was  the  arm  of  the  unfor- 
tontte  Gertrude.  By  some  sudden 
swerre  of  my  horse,  I  recovered  my 
balance  on  the  saddle,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment waa  19  the  presence  of  Mrs 


Marsbam,  who  having  seen  the  pace 
we  were  going  at,  had  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  was  now  hurrying  dia- 
tractedly  along  the  avenue.  My 
horse,  as  if  recognising  bis  mistress 
stopt  as  she  came  near,  and  the 
cessation  of  his  pace  eave  me  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  her  exclaim 
as  she  passed,  <  Murderer!  what 
have  you  done  ? '  In  an  instant  I  bad 
dismounted,  and,  on  running  back, 
aaw  Mrs  Marsham  supporting  In  her 
arms  the  fainting  and  bleeding  form 
of  her  daughter.  A  century  ofagony 
was  concentrated  in  that  moment.  I 
went  forward,  but  was  impatiently 
waved  away  by  the  brokenhearted 
parent — *  Off,  off!  let  us  see  you  no 
more.' — Five  years  have  passed  away 
since  that  agonizing  moment,  but  the 
whole  scene  comes  vividly  before 
me  in  my  dreams.  Even  in  my  wa- 
king thoughts,  that  pale-faced  girl, 
with  closed  eyes,  and  hair  flying  in 
wild  confusion  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  is  never  long  absent  from 
my  mind.  I  have  never  spoken  to 
her  since  that  maddening  hour,  for 
the  idea  which  had  possessed  her 
mother,  that  I  had  intentionally  drag- 
ged her  to  the  ground,  after  endan- 
gering her  life  by  irritating  the  tem- 
per of  her  horse,  was  so  strong,  and, 
as  I  found,  after  many  unavidlinff 
efforts,  so  unconquerable,  that  I 
thought  it  better  for  all  parties 
to  retire  from  the  scene  of  my  dis- 
aster at  once,  and  rid  them  of  the 
presence  of  a  being  who  must  always 
oe  the  origin  of  such  dlBagreeable 
recollections.  Gertrude  was,  luck- 
ily, only  slightly  hurt  Alfred,  on 
being  acquamted  with  the  circum- 
stance, adopted  his  mother's  view  of 
the  nature  of  my  behaviour,  and  I 
was  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  giving  him  satisfaction  for 
having  made  an  attempt,  as  be  ex- 
pressed it,  on  his  sister's  life, — a  life 
which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  de- 
clare, was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.* 
**  Thus  far  had  my  friend  Captain 
Ryder  proceeded  with  his  story,'* 
continued  young  Phipps,  '*  when  he 
stopt  suddenly  short,  fixed  his  se- 
vere penetrating  eyes  upon  me,  and 
said — '  By  heavens,  sir,  I  don't  un- 
derstand your  behaviour— you  are 
absolutely  laughing  at  my  distress.* 
—I  was,  in  fact,  taking  a  sly  grin» 
for  the  reason  which  I  will  tell  you 
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afterwards ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
I  begged  his  pp.rdon,  and  requested 
liim  to  continue  bis  story. 

*•  *  Why,  after  that,*  he  went  on, 
*  life  was  quite  indifferent  to  me.  I 
again  effected  an  exchange,  and  pass- 
ed three  or  four  years  in  Canada 
very  agreeably — that  is,  as  quietly 
as  possible,  and  with  as  few  objects 
round  me  as  I  could  any  where  hope 
for,  to  recall  the  miseries  I  had  gone 
through.  I  devoted  myself,  by  way 
of  diverting  my  thoughts  into  other 
channels,  to  the  studies  connected 
with  my  profession,  till,  by  an  un- 
lucky piece  of  good  fortune,  I  found 
myself  compelled  to  retire  from  ser- 
vice altogether.  Our  colonel  was 
home  on  leave  of  absence ;  and  at 
the  time  of  my  being  senior  cap- 
tain, the  major  commanding  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  norse. 
My  companions  loudly  congratulated 
me  on  my  good  luck,  and  one  of  them 
facetiously  remarked,  that  in  grati- 
tude for  my  promotion,  the  least  I 
could  do  was  to  buy  the  good- 
natured  animal  that  had  procured  it 
for  me.  My  misfortunes  had  always 
hitherto  arisen  from  trusting  myself 
on  horseback ;  and  it  was  from  no 
cowardly  feeling  of  regard  to  my 
personal  safety,  but  a  deep-rooted 
conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  again 
tempting  Providence^  by  commit- 
ting a  similar  indiscretion,  that  I 
invalided,  came  home,  and  left  the 
majority  to  the  next  on  the  list. 
Since  that  I  hare  sold  my  com- 
mission, travelled  a  year  or  two  on 
the  continent,  and  having  heard  of 
this  cottage,  I  resolved  to  occupy 
it  for  a  short  time,  for  I  have  never 
yet  had  courage  to  go  to  my  own 
house ;  it  is  too  close  to  the  scene 
of  my  greatest  happiness,  and  my 
acutest  misery." 

*<'You  mean  Marsham  Hall  ? '  I 
said,  when  he  was  silent. 

« (  To  be  sure  I  do,'  replied  Cap- 
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tain  Ryder.    '  But  how  do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  the  name  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  my  dear  fellow,'  I  said, 
'  your  friend  Mrs  Marsham  is  a  aister 
of  my  father.  We  have  all  of  ub  often 
heard  the  story,  though  rather  dif- 
ferently told ; — but  my  father,  with- 
out knowing  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
has  all  along  supported  Gertrude's 
version,  which  fully  acquits  you  of 
all  intentional  malice.' 

** '  Does  Gertrude  say  so  ?  "Do  you 
know  her  ? '  exclaimed  Ryder,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  astonishment 

'*  <  Gertrude  Marsham,'  I  replied,  *  is 
my  first  cousin— the  kindest  friend  I 
have  in  the  world,  and,  what  is  more, 
she  is  coming  next  week  on  a  visit  to 
the  parsonage  for  three  months.' 

*'  But  I  perceive,  gentlemen,"  con- 
tinued Mr  Phippe,  **  it  is  useless  to 
go  on.  At  the  end  of  her  visit  at 
my  father's,  the  whole  village  was 
clothed  in  white  raiment — the  church 
bells  rang  as  they  had  never  rung 
before,  and  my  good  friend  Mr  Ben- 
jamin Lister  declared,  and  of  his  de- 
clarations made  no  end,  that  it  was 
the  j oiliest  wedding  he  had  ever 
seen.  Even  the  memory  of  Hum- 
mums  was  for  a  season  cast  aside, 
and  he  pryed  into  all  the  particulars 
of  the  match  without  any  reserva- 
tion in  favour  of  a  want  of  curiosity, 
and  told  all  the  information  he  had 
collected,  without  a  single  word  in 
favour  of  keeping  secrets." 

Here  ended  young  Phipps*  nar- 
rative ;  and  we  were  luckily  advan- 
ced to  such  a  stage,  that  we  should 
have  considered  it  a  capital  story,  if 
it  had  been  a  hundred  times  stu- 
pider than  it  was.  Shortly  after 
that  we  separated  for  the  night,  and 
I  began  not  to  be  very  sorry  that  the 
next  day  was  to  be  the  last  one  of 
my  visit — for  I  perceived  it  was 
impossible  to  go  at  such  a  tremen- 
dous pace,  without  pulling  up  to 
bait. 
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TBS  huguenot's  FAREWELL. 
BY  MRS  UEMANS. 

I  STAND  upon  the  threshold  stone 

Of  mine  ancestral  hall ; 
I  hear  my  natl?e  river  moan ; 

I  see  the  night  o'er  my  old  forests  fall.  * 

I  look  round  on  the  darkening  vale. 

That  saw  my  childhood's  pTays : 
The  low  wind  in  its  rising  wail 

Hath  a  strange  tone,  a  sound  of  other  days. 

But  I  must  rule  my  swelling  breast : 

A  sign  is  in  the  sky ; 
Bright  o*er  yon  grey  rock's  eagle  nest 

Shines  foith  a  warning  star—it  bids  me  fly. 

My  father's  sword  is  in  my  hand, 

His  deep  roicc  haunts  mine  ear ; 
He  tells  me  of  the  noble  band, 

Whose  lives  have  left  a  brooding  glory  here. 

He  bids  their  offspring  guard  from  stain 

Their  pure  and  lofty  faith ; 
And  yield  up  all  things,  to  maintain 

The  cause,  for  which  they  girt  themselves  to  death. 

And  I  obey. — I  leave  their  towers 

Unto  the  stranger's  tread ; 
Unto  the  creeping  grass  and  flowers ; 

Unto  the  fading  pictures  of  the  dead. 

I  leave  their  shields  to  slow  decay, 

Their  banners  to  the  dust ; 
I  go,  and  only  bear  away 

Their  old,  majestic  name,— a  solemn  trust ! 

I  go  up  to  the  ancient  hills, 

Where  chains  may  never  be, 
l^liere  leap  in  joy  the  torrent  rills. 

Where  man  may  worship  God,  alone  and  free. 

•  There  shall  an  altar  and  a  camp 
Impregnantly  arise ; 
There  shall  be  lit  a  quenchless  lamp , 
To  shine,  unwavering,  through  the  open  skies. 

And  song  shall  midst  the  rocks  be  heard. 

And  fearless  prayer  ascend ; 
\Yhile,  thrilling  to  God's  holy  word. 

The  mountain  pines  in  adoration  bend. 

And  there  the  burning  heart  no  more 

Its  deep  thought  smdl  suppress. 
But  the  long  buried  truth  shall  pour 

Free  currents  thence,  amidst  the  wilderness. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  my  mother's  bower. 

Farewell,  my  father's  hearth ; 
Perish,  my  home  I  where  lawless  power 

Hath  rent  the  tie  of  love  to  native  earth. 

Perish  I  let  deathlike  silence  fall 

Upon  the  lone  abode : 
Spread  fast,  dark  ivy,  spread  thy  pall :— 
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Silent  friends  I  fare  ye  well- 
Shadows  !  adieu. 

Living  friends  long  I've  lost, 

Now  Hose  yoy. 

Bitter  tears  many  Fve  shed, 

You've  seen  them  flow; 

Dreary  hours  many  I've  spent. 

Full  well  ye  know. 

Yet  in  my  loneliness. 

Kindly,  methought, 
Still  ye  looked  down  on  me. 

Mocking  me  no^ 

With  light  speech  and  hollow  words. 

Grating  so  sore 
The  sad  heart,  with  many  ills 

Sick  to  the  core. 

Then,  if  my  clouded  skies 

Bri^hten'd  awhile^ 
Seem'd  your  soft  serious  eyes 

Almost  to  smile. 

Silent  friends  I  fare  ye  well— 

Shadows  I  adieu. 


you. 


Living  friends  long  I've  lost, 
Now  I  lose 

Taken  from  hearth  and  board. 

When  all  were  gone; 

I  looked  up  at  you,  and  felt 

Not  quite  alone. 

Not  quite  companionless. 

While  in  each  face 
Met  me  familiar 

The  stamp  of  my  race. 

Thine,  gentle  ancestress  I 

Dove-eyed  and  fair. 
Melting  in  sympathy 

Oft  for  my  care. 

Grim  Knight  and  stem  visaged  I 
Yet  could  I  see, 

(Smoothing  that  furrow'd  face). 

Good-will  to  me. 

Bland  looks  were  beaming 

Upon  me  I  knew. 

Fair  sir !— bonnie  lady .' — 

From  you,  and  from  you. 

Little  think  happy  ones. 

Heart-circled  round. 
How  fast  to  senseless  things 

Hearts  may  be  bound; 
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HoWy  when  the  li?iDg  prop  *8 

Mottlder'd  and  gone, 
Heart-8triDg8»  low  trailing  left, 

Clasp  the  cold  stone. 

Silent  friends  I  fare  ye  well- 
Shadows!  adieu. 

Living  friends  lonff  IWe  lost, 

riow  I  lose  you. 

Often, «  hen  spirit- vexed. 

Weary  and  worn. 
To  your  quiet  faces,  mute 

Friends,  would  I  turn. 

Soft  as  I  gazed  on  them. 

Soothing  as  balm, 
LoUing  the  passion-storm. 

Stole  your  deep  calm — 

Till,  as  I  longer  look'd. 

Surely,  methought, 
Ye  read  and  replied  to 

My  questioning  thought 

"  Daughter,"  ye  softly  said— 

«<  Peace  to  thine  heart: 
We  too— yes^  daughter  I  have 

Been  as  thou  art» 

*^  Toss'd  on  the  troubled  waves. 

Life's  stormy  sea; 
Chance  and  change  manifold 

Proving  lilce  thee. 

**  Hope  lifted — doubt  depressed-— 

Seeing  in  part — 
Tried— troubled— tempted— 

Sustained  as  thou  art— 

«  Our  God  is  thy  God— what  He 

Willeth  is  best— 
Trust  him  as  we  trusted :  then 

Rest,  as  we  rest*' 

Silent  friends!  fare  ye  well- 
Shadows!  adieu — 

One  friend  abideth  still 

All  changes  througli* 

C* 
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SHAKSPEARE  IN  GERMANY. 

Part  I. 

SHAKSP£ARB*S  TRAGEDIES.<»HAIILET. 


Some  years  ago,  we  remember, 
there  was  a  grievous  alarm  among  the 
geologists,  at  the  prospect  that  our 
whole  stock  of  coals  would,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  consumed.  The 
mines,  we  were  told,  were  wellnigh 
wrought  out;  in  a  dozen  years  or 
80  the  world  would  be  nothing  more 
than  an  exhausted  coal  waste ;  and 
as  we  were  scarcely  prepared  "to 
wallow  naked  'midst  December's 
snow,  by  thinking  on  fantastic  sum- 
mer's heat,"  the  prospects  of  society 
for  a  time  certainly  looked  black  and 
comfortless  enough.  But  some  more 
adventurous  miner  bethought  him, 
that  though  the  surface  hitherto 
opened  up  might  be  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, yet  by  penetrating  a  little  deeper 
than  his  fellows,  he  might  arrive  at 
"  fresh  fields  and  strata  new ;"  by  the 
aid  of  the  wonder-working  spirit 
Steam,  the  object  was  accomplished ; 
new  and  endless  veins  of  black  dia- 
monds were  detected,  and  now  our 
apprehensions  of  a  second  plague  of 
darkness,  or  of  being  doomed  to 
dwell  "in  thrilling  regions  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice,"  are  postponed  at  least 
for  another  century. 

The  case  seems  to  be  somewhat 
the  same  with  the  deep  and  ever 
fertile  mind  of  Shakspeare.  After  a 
hundred  years  of  commentary  and 
criticism,  is  the  field  exhausted,  or 
the  new  acquisitions  which  are  won 
from  it  becoming  less  brilliant  or  less 
valuable?  We  think  not  True,  the 
more  palpable  and  superficial  trea- 
sures which  it  presented  have  been 
collected  lon^  ago;  we  have  had 
many  well- written  and  eloquent  dis- 
sertations on  the*  more  obvious  chap 
racteristics  of  Shakspeare's  univer- 
sal mind,  and  mach  of  that  which 
Schlegel  justly  calls  the  cheapest  of 
all  criticism,  the  studied  and  labori- 
ous exposition  of  the  beauties  of 
individual  descriptions,  incidents, 
images,  and  expressions.  In  regard 
to  the  former,  Johnson's  preface  left 
little  to  be  added;  and  after  the  vo- 
lumes without  number  which  have 
been  devoted  by  commentators  to 
the  latter,  in  which  poor  Shakspeare 


may  be  said,  like  Actseon,  to  have 
been  almost  devoured  by  his  own 
dogs,  men  might  have  been  excused 
for  believing  that  little  more  was  to  be 
gleaned  where  so  many  industrious 
reapers  had  gone  before.  And  yet 
ever  and  anon,  and  particularly  of  late, 
arises  some  new  adventurer,  who 
either  by  penetrating  more  deeply  *  ' 
into  the  poetic  spirit  of  individual 
parts,  detects  undiscovered  mean- 
ings, new  shades  of  feeling,  or  deli- 
cacies of  allusion,  in  passages  which 
had  seemed  timeworn  and  hackney* 
cd;  or  elevating  himself  to  that  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  point  of 
view,  from  which  objects  are  seen 
in  their  just  relation  and  proportion 
to  each  other,  is  enabled  by  a  large 
and  reconciling  criticism,  to  blend  in 
harmonious  union  many  elements 
which  had  appeared  inconsistent* 
and  in  what  nad  seemed  to  com- 
mon eyes  litde  better  than  a  magnifi- 
cent but  chaotic  mass,  the  result  of 
blind  chance,  and  ill-directed  power, 
to  exhibit  the  goodliest  proportions, 
the  most  profound  and  refined  adap- 
tation, and  the  most  unerring  dra- 
matic skill  in  awakening  and  de- 
veloping the  leading  impression 
which  the  whole  was  intended  to 
produce  upon  the  mind. 

To  the  poetical  mind,  Shak- 
speare is,  and  ever  will  remdn 
new;  and  though  any  criticism  on 
such  a  subject  which  is  now  likely 
to  be  read,  demands  in  the  critic  a 
very  different  intellectual  constitu- 
tion of  mind  from  that  which  went 
to  the  composition  of  a  Johnson,  a 
Malone,  a  Warburton,  or  a  Stevens, 
there  is  assuredly  no  want  at  pre- 
sent of  that  more  enlarged  and  pe- 
netrating criticism,  from  which  alone 
any  valuable  or  eriginal  contribu- 
tions to  our  views  of  Shakspeare's 
genius  can  be  expected. 

But  besides  the  lights  which  the 
more  imaginative  spuit  of  modem 
criticism  will,  we  doubt  not,  con- 
tinue to  throw  upon  the  works  of 
our  great  dramatist,  another  source 
of  freshness  and  novelty  is  gra- 
dually becoming  more  and  more 
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ftTaiJable  to  us»  derived  from  the 
criticisms  and  traDslations  of  Shak- 
speare  in  foreign  laoguages.  Every 
one  must  have  felt  how  often  a 
favourite  author  actually  becomes 
more  intelligible  to  him,  or  at  least 
the  full  force  and  meaning  of  many 
passages  are  more  palpably  brought 
borne  to  him,  by  reading  in  a  foreign 
language  those  ideas  which,  by  repe- 
tition, bad  become  matter  of  rote, and 
ceased  to  strike  with  their  original 
force,  in  our  own.  Like  flowers  which, 
from  being  too  much  handled,  have 
begun  to  lose  their  scent  and  bloom, 
but  which  revive  again  when  plunged 
into  water,  so  ideas  and  images, 
which  from  fiamiliarity  had  lost  their 
cbarm,  regain  their  freshness  and 
vigour  in  l»e  new  element  of  trans- 
lation. In  a  still  greater  degree  is 
this  eifect  of  novelty  felt,  when  we 
peruse  the  foreign  criticisms  as  well 
as  translations  of  our  great  na* 
tional  poet,  and  see  in  what  a  differ- 
ent aspect  incidents,  characters,  and 
lentiments,  nay,  even  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  the  piece,  or  the  idea  which 
it  embodies,  present  themselves  to 
those  who  view  them  from  a  position 
whence  we  are  excluded  by  habit 
and  education; — under  the  influence 
produced  by  other  climates,  man- 
ners, prejudices,  or  sjrmpathies,  and 
through  an  atmosphere  so  different 
from  our  own;  whether  it  be  the 
clear  cold  sparkle  of  a  French  sun- 
shme,  the  rosy  slow  of  Spanish  or 
Italian  skies,  or  tne  misty  grandeur, 
the  wavering  splendour,  and  gloomy 
shadows  of  a  Grerman  clime. 

Of  all  the  continental  critics  on 
Shakspeare,  Germany  has  certainly 
famished  incomparably  the  most 
original,  the  most  profound,  and  the 
most  eloquent;  indeed,  we  may  say, 
Ae  only  critics  who  have  studied 
Shakspeare  in  the  right  spirit;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  feeling  and  the 
conviction  that  the  gigantic  genius 
who  could  produce  so  many  charac- 
tSTs  and  passages,  the  clear  and  ob- 
vious excellence  of  which  had  ex- 
torted the  ad  miration  of  all  mankind, 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be 
widiottt  a  deep  meaning  and  signifi- 
taoce  in  others,  where  the  purpose 
*ni  less  transparent;  that  as  eyes 
accnstoned  to  darkness  hegin  to  dis- 
Mver  a  thousand  minute  featuces  hi 
what  bad  aeemed  at  first  to  be  but 
uepalpaUoi^liscure;  so  by  study- 


ing Shakspeare  in  a  reverential  and 
admiring  Spirit,  and  bringing  the  in- 
ward light  of  a  warm  sympathy  and 
poetic  feeling  to  bear  upon  his  darker 
passages,  they  might  di8Ci\inr  in 
them  much  which  had  been  im-. 
perceptible  to  less  patient  and 
loving  observers,  and  satisfy  the 
hasty  critic,  that  Shakspeare  was  al« 
ways  consistent  with  himself,  with 
nature,  and  dramatic  propriety. 

This  reverential  tone  is  indeed  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
German  criticism  on  Shakspeare.  In 
England,  in  general,  our  commenta- 
tors, with  few exceptions,have  placed 
themselves  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
poet;  nay,  some  of  them,  from  the 
patronising  style  of  their  remarks, 
would  even  appear  to  look  down 
upon  him  from  a  higher  eminence. 
Johnson's  preface  certainly  is  suffi* 
ciently  eulogistic  as  to  Shakspeare*s 
genius,  but  this  general  eulogy  is 
almost  immediately  neutralized  by 
the  depreciating  tone  of  the  short 
summaries  which  he  has  attached  to 
the  separate  plays.  Dr  Johnson  is  a 
fair  representative  of  his  brethren. 
Something  of  this  balancing  system, 
this  union  of  j^eneral  expressions  of 
admiration,  with  strong  censure,  or 
cold  approbation  of  individual  plays 
or  characters,  pervades  all  our  ear- 
lier, and  most  also  of  our  more  re- 
cent criticism  on  the  subject.  Yet 
when  applied  to  such  a  mind  as  that 
of  Shakspeare's,  such  a  system  of 
criticism  leads  to  the  falsest  and 
most  unsatisfactory  results.  If 
Shakspeare  be  the  great  mind  which 
Johnson  admitted,  and  the  admiring 
world  acknowledges  him  to  be,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  have  fallen 
into  the  violations,  not  merely  of 
history  or  costume,  but  of  nature, 
propriety,  and  good  taste,  which  are 
ascribed  to  him.  The  existence  of  a 
mind,  now  rising  to  almost  superhu- 
man excellence,  or  revelling  m  the 
richest  stores  of  beauty,  simplicity, 
or  sublimity,  and,  the  next  moment 
sinking  into  depths  of  bombast,  or 
sloughs  of  bad  taste,  with  an  utter  un- 
consciousness and  indifference  whe- 
ther he  treads  the  clear  empyrean 
or  the  muddy  floor  of  earth,  is  a  mo- 
ral and  poetical  impossibility.  ^  The 
principle  of  the  German  critics  is  the 
truer  one,  that  if  Shakspeare  begreat, 
he  is  great  in  all,  at  least,  in  all  es- 
senti&;  that,  viewed  ii  the  proper 
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light,  the  erron,  the  inconsiatencies, 
or  the  offences  against  good  taste, 
disappear; — as  lines  wliich,  in  some 
optical  puzzles,  appear  meaningless 
and  distorted  in  one  point  of  view,  be- 
come straight  when  placed  at  the 
proper  distance,  assume  a  determi^ 
nate  expression,  and  are  found  to 
blend  harmoniously  into  impressive 
forms  of  beauty  or  terror. 

Their  dissertations,  therefore,  on 
Shakspeare,  are  not  so  much  criti- 
cisms, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  admiring  and  reverentid 
expositions  of  his  beauties.  He  is 
the  apocalypse  from  which  the  reve- 
lations of  poetry  and  nature  are  to 
be  gathered,  and  they  are  but  the 
priests  who  humbly  minister  at  the 
altar,  and  with  such  share  of  clear- 
ness and  comprehension  as  nature 
has  allotted  to  them,  give  forth  his 
oracles.  Instead  of  measuring  him 
by  standards  derived  from  others,  he 
becomes  the  universal  standard  by 
which  all  others  are  tried;  every 
word,  every  quibble  or  pun,  every 
jest  of  down  or  servinf-man,  is 
Tiewed  as  indispensable ;  nis  viola- 
tions of  historical  fact,  or  national 
costume^  are  proved  to  be  commit- 
ted on  system,  and  to  conduce  to  the 
true  objects  of  the  romantic  drama ; 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
Shakspeare  is  in  all  things  but  an- 
other word  for  Nature,  Poetry, 
Truth. 

Tliat  this  enthusiastic  and  unde- 
Tiating  admiration  of  Shakspeare 
has  led  to  not  a  few  absurdities  in 
German  criticism  is  indisputable; 
and  probably,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  and  some  future  articles  on 
the  subject,  will  be  only  too  appa- 
rent to  our  readers.  It  seems  strange 
indeed,  for  instance,  after  the  inves- 
tigation which  Shakflpeare's  learning 
lias  undergone,  and  the  thousand 
proofs  of  his  ignorance  of  mere  details 
both  of  geography,  history,  and  chro- 
nology, that  anv  one  should  gravely 
midntain  the  desperate  proposition 
which  some  of  the  German  critics 
liave  attempted  to  support;  that 
Sliakspeare  knew  these  matters  quite 
as  weU  as  his  critics,  but  either  des- 
pised them  or  systematically  and 
purposely  neglected  them.  One  may 
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conceive,  with  Schlep,  tint  in  tend- 
ing  Hamlet  to  study  at  the  Univer- 
versi^  of  Witteabeig,  long  before 
Wittenberg  itself  was  in  exiatencse, 
Sliidcspeare   merely  selected    that 
university  as  the  one  prolnbly  beet 
known  in  England  at  the  time  of  die 
Reformation,  and  one,  where  the 
speculative  and  polemical  coarse  of 
study  which  prevailed  was  neat 
likely  to  have  either  created  or  foe- 
tered  a  state  of  mhnd  like  that  of 
Hamlet    In  the  same  way  it  is  nivt 
perhaps  difficult  upon  romantic  prin- 
ciples to  vindicate  the  practice  of 
making  the  mobs  of  Rome,  or  the 
tailors  and  joiners  of  Athens,  speak 
like  their  brethren  of  Bast  Cheape. 
In  all  this  Shakspeare  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  adopted  his  plan  not 
from  ignoraneeof  facts,  but  from  con- 
viction of  its  superior  dramatic  pro- 
priety. Btttwhen  be  bestows  seaport* 
upon  Bohemia*  and  lions    in  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,f  aacribea  tiie 
death  of  Richard  Cmur  de  Lion  \  to 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  tfien  namee 
tliat  duke  Limoges— (while  the  fact 
was  that  RIchara  met  his  dmth  not 
from  the  duke,  Imt  from  tiie  hand 
of  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  while  be- 
sieging Vidomar    Viscount  of  Li- 
moges in  the  castleof  Ghalaz)«-when» 
copying  his  model  in  the  old  play, 
be  introduces,  for  no  apparent  pur- 
pose, in  Richard  the  Thbd,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  who,  after  her  ransom  hj 
her  father  after  the  battie  of  Tewks- 
bury,  never  again  revisited  Eagland 
—in  these,  and  many  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  his  anachronisms  or  violations  of 
history  can  be  ascribed  to  aoT  deeper 
cause,  or  more  recondite  orlgfattimn 
his  ignorance  of  the  fact  Tnie,tibese 
and  all  the  variations  from  hisUny 
or  costume  which  occur  in   ShfJc- 
speare,  are  in  the  last  degree  un- 
important;  they  never  in  thesl^ht- 
est  degree  interfere  with  the  current 
of  our  sympathies,  but  are  swept  out 
of  sight  at  once  by  the  torrent  of 
Shakspeare's   strong   conceptions; 
and  it  would  have  been  far  vHser  If 
the  German  critics,  instead  of  aU 
tempting  to  maintain  that  tiiey  weie 
deliberately  adopted,  had    ratiier 
rested  the  defence  of  Shakspeare  on 
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tbe  total  fwignificance  of  the  b]un- 
den  into  wfaieh  he  is  aceosed  of 
haTing  ftUen. 

Even  In  Germany,  howerer,  this 
timeof  entbaaiaatic  admiration  is  not 
of  Terrandentdatei  It  cannot  be 
carried  foUier  bade  than  that  gener- 
d  bttTSt  of  poetical  feeling  which 
about  fiftj  jeara  ago  gare  a  new  cha- 
ncter  to  the  literature  of  Germany. 
There,  aa  in  England,  Sbakapeare  at 
fint  made  his  way  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  from  toleration  to  admira- 
tion, and  from  admiration  to  idola- 
try. The  first  notice  of  his  existence 
MB  to  be  found  in  Morhofs  Deutsche 
PoeUrei,  about  1700,  where  he  is 
mentioned  along  with  Beaumont, 
Fletdier,  and  Otway ;  but  it  is  oTident 
tiiat  the  old  adiolar  knew  nothing 
more  ofhim  than  the  name.  In  1741 
a  free  translation  of  his  Julius  Csesar 
IB  Alexandrinee  (then  the  common 
Gorman  dramatic  measure)  appear- 
ed at  Berlin;  and  shortly  after- 
wards attention  was  still  farther 
edled  to  fte  subject,  by  an  Essay 
oa  Sliakspeare  by  Eliaa  Schlegei^ 
pret^  much  in  the  style  of  our 
own  diasertationa  about  the  same 
period,  in  which  he  is  viewed  as  a 
ann  who,  under  the  influence  of  a 
certain  wild  inspiration,  certidnly  at 
tiates  uttered  very  extraordinary 
UifaigSi  but  was  utterly  destitute  of 
laBte,Tegu1arity,  or  reading.  He  com- 
pared mm — and  probably  thought 
M  conferred  high  honour  upon  him 
bf  the  comparison— with  the  well- 
Imown  old  German  dramatist,  An- 
dreas Gryphlns,  with  whom,  it  seems 
to  01,  that  he  had  not  one  point  of 
eoBBexion,  save  that  the  latter  hap- 
pened to  be  bom  on  the  day  the 
former  died,  and  that  both  dealt 
hmly  hi  apparitions. 

One  wonM  have  supposed  Eliaa 
Sddegel's  estimate  of  Shalcspeare^s 
mrassaffieiently  cooland  moderate; 
Diit  eantioua  as  it  was,  it  ceemed  lit- 
tle leas  tinn  a  damnable  heresy  to 
1he«Pfai)istine*'  achool  of  Gottsched, 
wbo  viewed  the  matter  as  a  contest 
pro  arii  Hfiieis^  and  endeavoured  by 
a  melancholy  mixtuTB  of  pedantry 
ibA  ittde  jests  to  annihilate  any  lit- 
tle Impieasion  which  even  the  lifeless 
pleidtag  of  Sehlegel  miffht  have 
made  upon  the  public  *<TheEng^ 
AV  eara  Gottiched,  hi  hia  "*  Hand- 
Meoa  der  Schtaen  Wiaaenschaf- 
m.^  iilwimMiv  ikiniHfitf  fiA  hiid  dis- 


posed of  Shal£speare*8  claims  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence,  **  the  English  are  loud 
in  praise  of  his  dramatic  poeme, 
which  are  numerous.  But  a  certain 
Mrs  Lennox  has  of  late  exposed  the 
errors  even  of  his  most  celebrated 
pieces."  Poor  Mrs  Lennox  !  ^  Non 
tall  auxilio,"  wefear,  was  Shakspeare 
to  be  dethroned  from  his  suprenmcy 
in  English  literature.  For  a  time, 
however,  Gottsched  and  his  bre- 
thren seem  to  have  succeeded.  We- 
may  take  the  account  of  Shak- 
speare, given  by  Jocher  in  his  Lexi- 
con, ( 1 750,)  as  containing  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  current  information  and 
opinions  at  that  time  prevalent,  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  his  biogra- 
phy. 

*<  Shakspeare,  (William,)  an  En^ 
lish  dramatist,  Dom  at  Stratford^ 
1564,  was  ill  educated,  and  under- 
stood no  Latin,  but  made  great  pro- 
gressin  poetry.  He  possessed  a  certdn 
comic  humour,  but  could  at  the  same 
time  be  serious,  excelled  in  tragedies, 
and  had  many  ingenious  and  subtle 
contests  with  Ben  Jonson,  though 
neither  gained  much  thereby.  He 
died  at  Stratford,  1616,  2dd  April,  in 
his  5dd  year.  His  plays  and  trage- 
dies, of  which  he  vrrote  many,  are 
printed  in  London  in  four  parts.*' 

In  1762,  a  complete  translation  of 
Shalfspeare  was  for  the  first  time 
undertaken  by  Wieland;  perhaps 
the  very  last  person  whose  genius 
and  habits  of  thinking  qualified  him 
for  such  a  task.  How  the  German 
Voltaire  should  ever  have  felt  that 
admiration  of  his  author  which  could 
animate  him  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise of  such  certain  difficulty  and 
such  doubtful  popularity,  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  as  yet  the  poet  of  the  Comic 
Tales,  the  Idris  and  Zenide^  or  Aga- 
tiion, — ^but  even  from  the  first,  we  can- 
not but  feel,  that  between'  him  and 
Shakspeare  there  was  a  great  and 
deep  gulf  fixed,  and  wonder  that  he 
should  have  ever  attempted,  with  hia 
feeble  wings  of  French  wax,  to  over- 
pass it.  It  can  occasion  no  surprise, 
however,  that  a  task  so  uncongenial' 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  that  Ee- 
chenburg  was  obliged  to  complete 
the  translation  which  Wieland  had 
begun. 

Viewing  this  translation  in  compa- 
rison with  its  successors,  it  appem 
rude   and  unsatisfactory  enough; 
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but  considered  as  the  first  attempt 
to  Germanize  Shakspeare,  it  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  merit.  Even  in 
the  homelj  garb  of  prose  in  which 
Eschenbur^  has  clothed  the  ener- 
getic Tersification  of  Shalcspeare, 
the  native  beautj  or  sublimity  of 
the  thoughts  shines  translucently 
through ;  a  certain  vigour  and  musi- 
cal rhythm  frequently  lends  a  charm 
to  the  prose,  whichi  in  some  measure, 
supplies  the  want  of  verse;  while 
the  translator  himself,  as  he  proceed- 
ed with  his  task,  seems  to  have  felt 
the  conviction  dawning  and  growing 
upon  him,  that,  in  this  *'  wild  and 
irregular  genius,"  who  had  neither 
taste  nor  Latin,  the  most  consum- 
mate beauty  in  the  form  was  united 
with  perfection  in  the  substance, 
and  that  ail  attempts  to  embody 
the  subtle  essence  and  charm  of 
the  original  in  prose  was  a  hope- 
less struggle.  He  himself  makes 
this  admission  in  regard  to  two 
of  the  plays.  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream  and  Richard  the  Third  (Ro« 
meo  or  Hamlet,  we  think,  might, 
with  more  justice,  have  suggested 
the  remark  than  the  latter);  and 
accordingly,  in  these  two  instances, 
he  has  attempted  a  poetical  version, 
which,  even  beside  the  closer  and 
more  masterly  translations  of  mo- 
dem days,  maintains  a  respectable 
position. 

The  translation,  however,  on  the 
whole,  was  coldly  received.  It  was 
praised  and — not  read.  But  a  new 
impulse  was  now  given  to  the  study 
of  Shakspeare  by  the  Dramaturgie 
of  Lessing, — the  first  piece  of  Ger- 
man criticism  in  which  the  vast 
superiority  and  profound  art  of 
Shakspeare's  dramatic  powers  were 
distinctly  or  adequately  maintained. 

Lessing  is,  in  German  criticism, 
not  unlike  Johnson  in  English — a 
clear  and  logical  thinker,  with  a 
mind  of  great  range  and  compre- 
hension, learned  and  acute,  a  con- 
summate master  of  polemical  cri- 
ticism, and  not  without  a  strong 
sense  and  feeling  of  poetry,  though 
too  calmly  clear  and  cold  to  be 
himself  poetical.  No  man  perhaps 
ever  approached  so  near  to  the  pro- 
mised Land  of  Poetry,  without  enter- 
ing it  as  Lessing.  Like  Johnson  he 
aaw  and  felt  the  mastery  of  Shak- 
speare's genius  in  the  main;  his 
4quick  perception  could  not  over« 


look  the  magnificence  of  its  propor- 
tions, nor  his  just  taste  and  right 
feeling  be  insensible  to  the  unerring 
truth  and  sagacity  with  which  his 
inspiration  was  calculated  to  reach 
the  heart.  It  is  true  that  into  much 
that  was  of  a  subtle  and  more  ethe- 
rial  textvire  he  could  not  enter ;  his 
plummet,  though  it  reached  farther 
than  that  of  his  predeoessors,  was 
never  made  by  nature  to  fathom  the 
full  depths  of  Shakspeare's  "infi- 
nite;" his  sight  is  clear,  piercing, 
and  correct,  in  matters  of  life*  but 
he  has  nothing  of  the  deuteros  copy 
of  the  true  poet,  which  enables  him 
to  look  beyond  into  the  world  of 
imagination,  and  to  think  and  rea- 
son with  the  same  certainty  with  re- 
gard to  the  visionary  creations  wiUi 
which  it  is  peopled,  as  if  with  re- 
gard to  the  things  and  beinf;s  of 
real  life.  Yet  even  the  criticism 
of  Lessing  was  a  prodigious  ad- 
vance; the  shallowness,  the  pre* 
tence,  and  false  principles  of  the 
French  dramatic  school  he  detested, 
and  devoted  his  whole  powers  of 
reasoning  and  sarcastic  illustration 

iand  who  that  has  either  read  his 
)ramaturgie,  or  his  famous  contro- 
versy as  to  the  Wolfenbuttel  MSS., 
can  have  forgotten  with  what  caustic 
vigour  he  could  wield  the  weapoos 
or  controversy?)  to  exposing  with 
relentless  severity  its  conventional 
and  unnatural  character,  and  endea- 
vouring to  lead  his  countrymen  to 
the  appreciation  of  higher  things,  by 
the  study  of  the  English  school  of 
dramatic  poetry,  and,  above  all,  of 
Shakspeare. 

It  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted, 
that  so  small  a  portion  of  the  Drama* 
turgie  is  occupied  by  Shakspeare, 
and  80  much  wasted  on  pieces  of 
which  the  very  names  are  now  for- 
gotten ;  but  the  criticisms  on  Rome<^ 
Othello,  and  Richard  the  Third,  most 
be  always  regarded  as  containing  the 
first  outlines  of  an  enlarged,  inde- 
pendent, and  philosophical  criticism 
of  the  great  dramatisL 

Perhaps^the  first  effect  of  Lessiog's 
adventurous  criticism  was  rather  to 
startle  than  convince,  but  it  now  be- 
came necessary  at  least  to  read 
Shakspeare,  in  order  to  refute  the 
supposed  literary  heresies  of  bis  ad- 
vocate, and  the  fruiu  of  this  increas- 
ing study  were  soon  visible  in  new 
translations,  essays,  and  commeii- 
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tiries.  The  translation  of  Love's  La^ 
boor's  Lost  (an  unfortunate  choice) 
bjr  Leoz»  the  Criticisms  of  Gersten- 
berg,  (the  author  of  Ugolino,)  and  of 
Herder,  following  each  other  in  rapid 
laccesaion,  indicate  the  steadily  ad- 
Tsndng  interest  with  which  Shalc- 
speare  was  now  regarded  in  Ger- 
maojr.  But  the  sphere  of  a  foreign 
poet*s  influence  is  most  eflfectuulf 
and  speedily  enlarged,  when  a  native 
poet  of  kindred  and  congenial  talent 
condescends  to  borrow  inspiration 
from  his  labours,  and  instead  of  cri- 
tical estimates  of  his  genius,  presents 
his  countrymen  with  pictures  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spu-it;  at  once 
imitations  as  regards  their  source, 
and  originals  in  their  whole  treat- 
ment and  execution.  Who  can 
doubt  that  Goetz  of  Berlichingen, 
that  living  picture  of  the  sixteenth 
ceotury,  with  its  religious  convuU 
aioDs,  its  straggles  between  feudal 
and  imperial  aespotism,  its  iron- 
handed,  yet  gentle- hearted  warriors, 
iti  noble  simple-minded  maidens, 
who  with  such  bewitching  and  trust- 
log  openness  bestow  their  hands 
wiihout  hesitation  where  they  have 
plsced  their  hearts, — its  weak,  waver- 
ing, or  deceitful  court  minions,— its 
luxarions  abbots — its  noisy  pageants 
of  banquet  and  battle^its  sweet 
transitions  to  the  stillness  and  soli- 
tude of  the  ancestral  castle,  o*erhang- 
ingthe  silver-blue  Mayn,  or  winding 
Rhine  ;--who  can  doubt  that  that 
most  powerful  and  touching  picture 
owes  its  origin  to  those  striking  con- 
densations of  the  spirit  of  English 
history,  afforded  by  Shakspeare's 
King  John,  King  Richard  IL,  and  the 
bloodstained  chronicle  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses?  As  little  can  any  one 
hesitate  to  recognise  in  the  Robbers 
of  Schiller  the  influence  of  Macbeth 
(which  Schiller  has  very  beautifully 
translated),  of  Richard  IIL,  and  of 
Hamlet  The  scepticism  takes  a 
more  clamorous  and  despairing  turn, 
the  villany  is  more  ostentaUous, 
more  logically  consistent,  more  utter- 
ly nnredeemed,  consequendy  more 
unnatural ;  the  spirit  of  a  modem 
philosophy,  and  modem  relations  of 
•odety,  somewhat  alters  or  hides 
the  forms  which  occupy  the  fore- 
croond;  but  ^  Shakspeare's  sha- 
dow" atlll  ho?en  behind  those  crea- 
tioaa,  and  poinU  at  them  for  his : 
'■d  still,  under  every  disguise,  **  wa 
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know  the  man,  by  the  Athenian  gar- 
ments he  hath  on."  From  the  same 
eource— only  with  a  somewhat  more 
turbid  and  noisy  current — flowed 
the  endless  stream  of  chivalrous 
dramas  {Ritter-Stucken)  from  Otto 
of  Wittelsbach  to  Adelaide  of  WuU 
fingen,  with  which  Germany  was  for 
some  years  inundated. 

It  may  probably  be  said,  that 
Shakspeare,  like  Falstaff,  had  in  this 
matter  no  great  reason  to  be  proud 
of  bis  followers,  who  in  their  chival- 
rous panoramas,  present  us,  not  so 
much  with  men,  as  with  dramatic 
automata  covered  with  suits  of  mail, 
overtopped  with  helm  and  plume* 
and  figuring  about,  lance  in  hand, 
by  means  of  some  strange  internal 
machinery  within  the  skeleton,  but 
without  one  symptom  of  life,  one 
breath  of  spontaneous  and  natural 
inspiration.  This  is  quite  true,  but 
the  error  lay  simply  in  this,  that 
they  did  not  truly  stucfy  Shakspeare» 
though  they  copied  him ;  they  were 
contented,  like  Wallenstein's  sol- 
diers, if  they  succeeded  in  spitting 
and  coughing  like  their  general; 
his  bustle  and  rapidity  of  movement^ 
his  daring  mixture  of  tragic  and  co- 
mic emotion,  in  short,  the  mere 
wardrobe  and  properties  of  hia 
drama,  they  could  admire  and  trans- 
fer  to  their  own  with  no  Inconsider- 
able  dexterity;  but  this  was  gene- 
rally the  limit  of  their  endeavours ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  pene- 
trated no  farther  than  the  external 
and  accidental  qualities— the  internal 
and  essential  lay  equally  beyond  their 
perceptions  and  their  powers.  Rud^ 
however,  and  unsatisfactory  as  these 
performances  of  the  rack  and  tour- 
nament, bowl  and  dagger  school 
must  now  be  accounted,  we  are 
rather  of  the  number  of  those  who 
view  them  as  indicating  on  the 
whole  a  decided  advance  in  the 
right  path.  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  to 
be  sure,  shows  poorly  beside  Goetz 
and  Egmont  and  the  still  more 
Shakspearean  Wallenstein,  but  what 
is  its  position  when  compared  with 
the  Richard  III.  of  Weisse,  **  a  very 
pretty  fellow  in  bis  day,"  or  the 
cold  elaborate  imitations  of  the 
French  school  by  Ellas  Schlegel  ? 

When  an  author  has  reached  the 

distinction  of  having  his  tragedies 

represented  as  stock  pieces,  to  use 

the  theauical  term,  upon  a  foreign 
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etage,  his  dramatic  fame  may  be  con- 
sidered as  pretty  securely  establish- 
ed. Sucli  was  now  the  situation  of 
Shalfspeare.  Schrdder,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  the  German 
actors,  probably  feeling  liow  much 
his  professional  talent  was  fettered 
by  the  limited  and  conventional 
range  of  the  dramas  of  the  day, 
being  accidentally  attracted  to  the 
Btudy  of  Shalcspeare,  was  induced 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  his 
pla^s  on  the  stage;  though,  in  or- 
def  to  suit  them  to  hi^  notion  of 
atagfe  effect,  he  certainly  handled 
ih&i  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  Pro- 
crustes himself,  here  expandiofl;, 
tiiere  contracting^  striking  out  with- 
out mercy  many  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages, because  they  did  not  advance 
*  the  progress  of  the  piece,"  and  re- 
ducing almost  to  shadows  many  of 
those  most  exquisite  creations  to 
which  Shalcspeare'agenius  had  given 
colour  and  a  body.  Hamlet,  the 
melancholy  Hamlet,  to  whom  Den- 
mark has  ceased  to  be  any  thing 
else  than  a  prison,  and  the  world 
itself  seems  but  as  a  grave,  in 
Schrdder's  version  closes  the  scene 
by  mounting  the  throne  amidst 
goodly  protestations  of  his  patriotic 
intentions ;  and  the  poor  heart-bro- 
ken and  life-sick  Lear,  victorious  over 
his  rebellious  subjects,  instead  of  in- 
Tokiog  Heaven's  vengeance  over  the 
body  of  Cordelia,  lives  to  reassume 
the  sceptre  of  Britain,  and  to  share 
his  dominion  with  his  dutiful  daugh- 
ter. Yet  even  thus  maimed  and 
dislocated — shorn  of  many  of  their 
most  ethereal  and  exalted  beauties 
— Shakfipeare's  characters,  so  in- 
stinct with  an  inward  principle  of 
life  and  thought,  so  different  from 
the  mechanical  steam-engine  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  school,  made 
their  way  triumphantly  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  though  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  Julius  Csesar,  and  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  at  first  unaccount- 
ably failed.  Yet  Lear,  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, and  Othello,  and  others,  be- 
came instantly  popular,  and  from 
tiiat  moment  Shakspeare  might  be 
considered  as  naturaliaied  on  the 
GeroMm,  scarcely  less  Aan  on  the 
English  stage. 

^i  there  was  wanting  that  whkih 
alone  could  exhibit  Shakspeare  In 
bis  true  light— a  translation  at  once 
faithful  and  neetical.    No  constitu- 
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tion  of  mind  is  more  rare  than  that 
which  is  required  to  form  an  accom* 
plished  translator ;  a  mind  of  a  high!  j 
original  and  inventive  cast,  like  that 
of  Goethe,  will  not  descend  to  the 
task;  it  may  adapt  and  alter,  as  in  the 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  but  it  cannot 
literally  transfuse  into  its  own  lan- 
guage the  thoughts  and  conceptiona 
of  another.  Yet  to  do  this  thoroughly 
requires  a  plastic  power,  a  delicacy 
of  perception,  a  tempered  warmth 
rather  than  fire  of  imagination,  and 
a  command  of  expression  which  i» 
seldom  found  save  in  connexion 
with  the  higher  order  of  mind.  Now 
and  then,  however,  instances  do  oc- 
cur of  minds  of  this  peculiar  con- 
struction—adjective rather  than  sub- 
stantive— who  have  little  original 
poetical  power,  but  the  most  re- 
markable facility  in  sivii^  efiect  to 
the  views  and  feelings  of  other 
beings,  seemingly  intended  by  na^ 
ture  herself  as  mediators  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  different  ! 
climes ;  and  who  seem  to  resemble 
parasitical  plants,  which  require  to 
wreath  themselves  round  some  old 
trunk  for  their  support,  but  repay 
the  obligation  by  adorning  it  anew 
with  the  richest  verdure,  and  prop- 
ping it  by  their  interlacing  stems, 
when  it  verges  towards  decay.  Such^ 
in  poetry  at  least,  was  Augustus  Wil. 
liam  Schlegel ;  as  the  poet  of  **  Alar- 
cos,'*  certainly  occupying-  no  very 
distinguished  portion  amonff  the  dra- 
matists of  his  country — as  the  trans- 
lator of  Shakspeare  entltled^we  say^ 
it  deliberately — to  the  very  proudest 
elevation  yet  awarded  to  any  Euro- 
pean translator.  His  translation  ap- 
proaches, as  nearly  as  we  can  con- 
ceive any  translation  can,  to  an  ab- 
solute transcript  of  the  originat; 
the  roseate  glow  of  love  in  Romea 
and  Juliet — the  glimmering  haze  in 
which  h^ver  the  elves  of  Midsum- 
mer Night*8  Dream— the  wayward 
gloom  of  Hamlet^  a  reflection  as  it 
were  from  the  fantastic  and  uncer- 
tain skies  of  the  north— the  dew-be- 
sprinkled woodland  freshness  and 
pastoral  melancholy  of  As  You  Like 
It— the  magic  atmosphere  of  yiigin 
solitude  and  purity  that  envelopes 
tiie  Tempes^-*the  element  of  music 
and  moonlight  in  which  Twelfth 
Night  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
appear  to  float — the  broadandboun^ 
less  flood  of  iHimour  that  inlertoe* 
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satrifn  the  tiro  pnU  of  Heniy  the 
Fourth— are  all  caught  and  re6ected 
with  a  troth  of  perception  and  beaa- 
tf  of  fintob,  which,  when  the  reader 
ii  toleraMy  familiar  with  German, 
not  uDfreqaendy  lead  hhn  aUnoaC 
l»  forget  thai  he  la.  not  penitfng 
Sbikspeare  himself.  As  yet  the 
ttaaslation,  unfortiraately,  is  ineom« 

Ce;  hideed,  we  believe,  Schiegel 
added  nothing  to  it  since  1801, 
fltre  the  translation  of  Richard  the 
Third,  bat  we  woald  still  hope  that 
hs  nay  be  induced  to  resume  the 
talk;  and  to  leare  to  his  conntr  jmeir 
and  to  the  world  a  complete,  and,  aa 
aesrly  aa  the  diffsrencee  of  lan- 
pmgm  will  permit,  a  perfect  trana* 
ttthNi  of  Sbakspeare. 

Ib  girittg  this  decided  preferenee 
tothetraaalatioa  of  Schlegel,  we  are 
farfion  meaning  to  deny  the  ffreaf 
merits  of  tbac  l>egnn,  but  never  iTlcely 
to  be  completed,  by  John  Henry  VosSy 
tad  his  sons  Henry  and  Abraham 
Voss.  BM  no  one  can  compare  tiie 
two  without  feeling,  that,  tfaouffh 
there  may  be  in  the  latter  apparently 
amerecHwe  and  literal  rendering  of 
e?ery  woid,  there  is  a  want  of  that 
spirit  of  poewy,  that  power  of  seizing 
ad  girhig  back  the  very  impression 
CMised  by  the  changing  tone  of  the 
eriginal,  which  is  so  obrions  in 
Schlegers*  In  translation,  cases  of 
Realty  muat  often  occur,  where 
ekherthe  letter  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  spirit,  or  the  spirit  to  the  letter : 
ia  sneh  cases  Voss  adopts  Uie  latter 
coarse,  Schlegel  the  former.  Voss'a 
traaslatlon  looka  more  like  an  exact 
eeho  of  Sbakspeare,  but»  like  other 
edioB,  fainter  and  weaker  than  the 
origin^  in  Schlml's,  we  think  we 
hesr  tn  voice  or  Sbakspeare  hfm- 
mlf.  Yoss,  however,  has  not  even  the 
nerltof  lieing  uniforntly  consistent 
to  hia  principle  of  translation  ;  he 
sanedmes  usea  a  more  refined  ex* 
pmision,  where  that  used  by  Shak- 
^pesfe  waa  infinitely  more  forcible 
and  picturesque.  When  Othello, 
<nwh8n^ng  the  bed  on  which  lies  the 
body  of  Desdemona,  breaka  out  into 
that  aftcting  apoetrophe,-^ 
^  Noir,  how  dott  thou  look  now  ?  0  111-^ 

•tUT'd  wtnch ! 
Mitt  thy  ■niock,-&c 
Voas  does  not  venture  to  tranalate  the 
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word  *'  smock  "  by  the  natural  ex- 
pression hemd  or  weiberhemd^  but 
substitutes  the  vague  generality  of 
"  tuth!*  any  sort  of  ciothine.  Yet,  is 
there  not  something  ghastfy,  corpse- 
like, in  this  familiar  term  ?  Does  it 
not  carry  our  thoughts  at  once  back 
to  the  desolate  bridal  bed,  and  for- 
ward to  the  swiftly  coming  grave  ? 

Of  the  later  translation  by  Otto 
Von  Benda,  which  we  believe  is  the 
only  complete  translation  of  Sbak- 
speare by  a  single  hand,  we  cannot 
speak,  having  had  no  opportunity  of 
consulting  it;  nor  of  the  numerous 
translations  of  single  plays,  which 
have  been  executed  with  more  or  less 
success  in  Germany.  We  turn  now 
to  the  critical  essays  on  Sbakspeare, 
which  naturally  kept  pace  with  the 
increasing  interest  and  popularity  of 
the  oriffinal ;  and  of  which  it  is  our 
object  In  the  present,  and  some  sue* 
ceedinff  papers,  to  exhibit  specimens. 
With  the  views  of  Goethe  on  Sbak- 
speare, and  particularly  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet,  our  readers  are 
probably  familiar,  from  the  excellent 
translation  of  Wilhelm  Meister  by 
our  friend  Mr  Carlyle ;  and  the  elo« 
quentdramatic  criticisms  of  Augustus  ' 
William  Schlegel  are  already  pretty 
well  known  to  the  Eoglish  reader. 
Of  those  of  Tieck^  however,  to  whom, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  Sbakspeare 
is  better  known  than  to  most  of  our 
countrymen,  and  still  more  of  Franz 
Horn,  the  latest  and  the  most  ela- 
borate expositor  of  Shakspeare's 
dramatic  characters,  little  or  no« 
thing'  is  known  in  England ;  and  we  ' 
cannot  but  think  we  shall  render 
an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers 
in  presendng  them  with  some  liberal 
extracts  from  their  criticisms.  We 
shall  begin  with  Hamlet,  to  which 
Horn  baa  devoted  an  essay  of  nearly 
100  pages,  to  say  nothing  of  a  sup- 
plement of  about  half  that  length.* 

Why  do  we  begin  with  Hamlet? 
What  is  the  secret  charm  which 
irresistibly  attracts  the  readers  of 
Sbakspeare  to  this  tragedy?  We 
ahoula  say,  its  baffling  mystery,  ita 
inscrutable  character.  Could  we 
fathom  the  principles  of  Hamlet's 
character;  could  we  reduce  to  any 
logical  scheme  or  plan  the  strange 
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anomalies  it  presents,  it  mleht  still 
remain,  as  nonr,  an  object  of  admi- 
ration, but  not  of  that  awful  curiosity, 
mingled  with  love,  which  it  at  pre- 
sent excites.  Our  imagioation  is 
excited  by  it  as  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  mystic  and  enigmatical  charac- 
ter in  real  life,  which  we  Icnow  to  be 
a  reality,  whose  actions  we  feel  must 
have  their  sufficient  causes,  but  whose 
secret  springs  of  action, "  the  fountain 
from  the  which  his  current  runs,' 
lie  too  deep  for  discovery.  The  play 
resembles  some  enchanted  region 
looming  before  us  in  wild  magnifi- 
cence ;  as  we  approach  we  feel  the 
Bolid  earth  beneath  us,  yet  we  know 
that  we  are  treading  haunted  ground; 
on  all  sides  the  prospect  fades  away 
Into  the  undefined  and  illimitable; 
and  even  those  objects  which  had 
at  first  seemed  clear,  waver  and  grow 
dim,  or  change  their  shapes,  even 
while  we  gaze  upon  them.  In  vain 
we  endeavour  to  find  some  position 
from  which  a  clear  view  of  the  whole 
domain  may  be  obtained.  The  mist 
Is  only  dispelled  from  one  quarter  to 
.settle  down  upon  another;  and  to 
every  new  wanderer  in  this  realm  of 
shadows,  do  the  shapes  which  inlia- 
bit  it,  and  the  scenes  which  it  pre- 
sents, show  themselves  in  some 
new  form  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 

Is  there  at  this  moment  one  im- 
portant point  in  Hamlet's  character 
which  is  clear  and  undisputed  ?  His 
sanity  or  madness  ?  Great  names  are 
not  wanting  either  on  the  affirmative 
and  negative  side  of  the  question; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  argument 
is  capable  of  being  maintained  al- 
most with  equal  plausibility  on 
either.  His  love  for  Ophelia  ?  Was 
It  but  V  the  trifling  of  his  favour  *'— 
the  mere  temporary  escape  and  re« 
laxation  of  a  mind  habitually  a  slave 
to  other  and  deeper  thoughts;  or 
was  it  indeed  a  love,  of  which  *'  forty 
thousand  brothers"  could  not  make 
up  the  sum?  Was  Hamlet  really 
destitute  of  energy  and  moral  cou^ 
rage,  or  was  his  conduct  merely  the 
result  of  a  position  in  which,  by 
one  too  *'  much  reflecting  on  these 
things,"  no  one  course  could  be  cho- 
aen,  because  all  seemed  equally  ad- 
▼isable,  or  equally  dangerous  ?  On 
these  subjects  no  two  men  thinic, 
or  probably  ever  will  think  alike. 
The  circumstance!  of  Hamlet's  life^ 
exhibited  by  Shakspeare,  do  not  af- 
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ford  the  conditions  out  of  which  the 
problem  of  his  character  is  to  be 
evolved.  Hence  it  will  ever,  aa 
Schlegel  truly  and  beautifully  says, 
remain  like  those  irrational  equa- 
tions, in  which  a  fragment  of  un- 
Iniown  magnitude  remains,  that  will 
in  no  manner  admit  of  solution. 

The  charm,  therefore,  lies  mainly 
in  its  mystery ;  but  the  mystery  of 
Hamlet's  character  is  but  the  type 
and  shadow  of  the  still  greater 
mystery  and  perplexity  of  enstence 
itself^a  thought  which  meets  us  at 
every  turn  as  we  peruse  this  tra- 
gedy, and  haunts  us  like  a  spectre 
that  will  not  depart.  In  Hamlet  we 
see  a  picture  of  humanity  **  in  single 
opposition,  hand  to  hand,"  with  a  mer- 
ciless and  iron  destiny,  which,  even 
from  our  own  breasts,  from  the  Teiy 
nobility  and  activity  of  our  faculties, 
draws  forth  the  armoury  of  slinga 
and  arrows,  with  which  it  liarasaes, 
and  eventually  overpowers  us.  Could 
Hamlet  have  dulled  the  edge  of  that 
apprehension  that  makes  him  "  like 
a  god;*'  could  he  have  said  to  his 
restless  intellect,  "  Peace,  be  still;" 
could  he  have  been  contented  with 
the  outward  shows  and  most  ob- 
vious consequences  of  things,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  exhaust 
all  their  remote  and  possible  rela.« 
tions,  all  might  have  been  well, — 
for  then  the  power  of  free  action 
might  have  remained  to  him,  and 
in  freedom  of  action  he  would  have 
been  happy.  But  this  he  cannot 
do :  his  intellect  demands  exercise, 
and  he  cannot  live  except  in  an  ele- 
ment of  enquiry.  Thus  labouring 
with  his  finite  though  noble  facul- 
ties against  infinity  and  eternity,  the 
result  is  universal  doubt*  One  by 
one  all  the  props  on  which  he  leant 
have  given  way.  His  mother's  guilt 
has  unhinged  his  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  moral  world;  and 
now  nature  herself  seems  to  aban- 
don the  even  tenor  of  her  course, 
since  the  dead  have  burst  their  cere- 
ments and  are  permitted  to  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon.  The  moral 
confusion  in  his  mind  is  now  com- 

Elete;  for  all  without  and  all  within 
ave  alike  lost  their  fixity.  Nothing 
now  seems  to  be  ffood  or  bad  **  but 
thinking  makes  it  so,"  and  every 
course  of  action  alike,  since  in 
none  Is  certainty,  or  tranquillity 
to  be  obtalaed,  and  all  seem  to  lead 
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wAy  to  the  brink  of  the  limbo  of 
doul^t  Sick  at  last  of  the  whirl 
tbflt  Mirroonds  hit  yesBel,  he  throws 
down  the  helm  of  free-will  in  dee- 
pair,  and  teems  to  feel  a  wild  esnil- 
utioD  in  drifting,  at  the  will  of 
Chance,  over  die  boundless  ocean 
ofpoisibilities. 

And  blindly  and  fearfully,  indeed, 
does  Chance  deal  with  him,  and  all 
aromid  him,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  play  to  the  close.  In  all  Shak- 
upeare  a  other  dramaa  there  appeara 
bomething  elevating,  something  con- 
MliDg,  amidst  the  depths  of  si^er- 
iog.   Even  in  Lear,  where  perhaps 
*  ihe  tragic  gloom  is  more  uniform 
thin  in  any  other  of  hto  plays,  the 
moral  and  physical  tempest  which 
rages  through  the  four  first  acts 
drops  into  a  solemn  and  soothing 
ttilloeas  in  the  lasL    Lear  and  Cor- 
delia perish,  it  is  true,  but  not  until 
their    destiny    is    fulfilled.'     The 
daaghtfer's  work  of  love  and  duty 
is  doae.    The  poor  discrowned  old 
man  has  revived  to  reason,  and  re- 
gaioed  his  daughter.    What  had  life 
to  offer  to  either,  that  could  leave 
oQ  the  heart  a  more  deep  though 
chailened  impression   of  sorrow? 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  thejr  sleep 
well;  snd  from  the  battle-field  on 
which  their  mortal  forms  are  lying, 
the  imsgfaiatlon  sees  their  **  delight- 
ed spirits*'  reascending  hand  in  Mnd 
to  that  lieaven   whence  they  had 
their  birth,  and  where  they  are 
agahitofind  their  home.    In  Ham- 
let alone  the  tragic  night  which 
wraps  the  catastrophe  is  unbroken, 
"  and  darkness  is  the  burier  of  the 
desd."     Chance   reigns  relentless 
throngh  the  whole.    On  an  <*  en« 
viotts  sliver "  of  willow  hangs  the 
life  sad  death  of  Ophelia;  it  breaks 
bf  chance,  and  she  is  drowned. 
Chance  brings  back  the  shipwrecked 
Hamlet  to  her  funeral,  and  impels 
him  to  the  quarrel   with  Laertes 
shove  her  grave;  chance  produces 
the  cbsnge  of  rapiers,  which  in- 
vohee  Lsertes  in  the  fate  he  intend- 
ed for  his  victim;   chance   com- 
Bcads  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the 
Hps  of  the  queen ;  and  chance  at 
listk  not  all  the  subtle  conceptions 
sad  hNig  cherished  plans  or  ven- 
pttce  over  which    Hamlet  had 
brooded,  sccomplishes  his  great  re- 
venge, by  exciting  him   to   that 
ecstaay  of  horror  and  despafar  at 
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plunges  his  sword  into  ihe  body  of 
the  adulterous  and  murderous  king. 
The  young,  the  good,  the  noble,  the 
impetuous,  the  innocent,  are  taken ; 
the  weak,  the  worthless,  the  aged, 
the  commonplace,  are  left.  Hamlet, 
and  Ophelia  fall,  that  such  as  Hora- 
tio and  Osric,  may  do  the  honours 
of  their  funeral.  The  catastrophe 
reminds  us  of  what  we  have  some- 
where read  of  the  descent  of  a 
mountain  avalanche  on  some  peace- 
ful Swiss  village,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Righi,  crushing  every  human 
being  beneath  its  mass,  yet  spariog^ 
some  insignificant  cur  to  bay  the 
moon  uninjured  from  above  the 
ruins. 

Were  this  unmitigated  and  re- 
morseless display  of  destiny  the  ge- 
neral characteristic  of  Shakspeare'a 
elays,  their  effect  on  the  miod  would 
B  oppressive  and  appalling.  Fre- 
derick Schlegel^  indeed,  (the  brother 
of  Augustus  William,)  in  his  paral- 
lel between  Shakspeare  and  Ualde- 
ron,  has  most  unjustly  attributed  to 
all  of  them  this  tendency,  which,  in 
any  true  sense.  Is  applicable  only  to 
Hamlet  **  Shakspeare/'  says  be, 
after  an  animated  eulogium  on  that 
principle  of  divine  faith  and  purifi- 
cation which  pervades  .Calderon's 
plays,  and  of  which  the  most  perfect 
examples  are  afforded  by  the  con- 
stant Prince,  and  the  devotion  of 
the  Cross,  '*  has  exactly  the  oppo- 
site fault  of  too  often  placing  be- 
fore our  eyes,  in  all  its  mystery  and 
perplexity,  the  riddle  of  life^  with- 
out giving  us  any  hint  of  its  solu- 
tion.'^ True  it  is,  that  in  many  of 
them  the  labyrinth  of  life  is  laid  be- 
fore us  dark  and  dreary  enough,  and 
from  within  we  hear  the  Sphinx 
propounding  her  fearful  riddles; 
out  it  is  not  true  in  general  that  we 
are  left  without  a  clew  to  its  mazes^ 
or  an  GBdipus  to  solve  the  enigma. 
The  solution  may  not  always  be 
complete ;  but  it  is  sufficient  ta 
leave  behind  that  tragic  consolation, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  dramatist 
to  produce;  for  in  this  world  we 
live,  in  all  things,  in  hope,  not  in  cer- 
tainty :  and  it  is  enough  for  us,  if 
athwart  the  shadows  of  the  night 

which  still  lie  heavy  on  all  beneath,. 

we  can  trace  on  high  the  glimmering 

light,  "  and  golden  exhalations  of 

the  dawn." 
Even  as  to  Hamlet,  however,  itwill 
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thoroiigl^oiiigadmirerofSludcspeare 
we  have  yet  met  with,  will  not  admit 
that  auch  is  the  case.  He  contODda 
that  even  there  lufficient  iadicationa 
of  this  higher  priaciple  are  to  ba 
found  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Ghoftt,  with  which  the  piece  openg, 
and  the  arrival  of  Fortinbras,  the 
repreaentative  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  with  which  it  dosea.  On 
this  we  shall  have  a  word  to  aajr 
afterwards. 

It  is  time»  however,  to  come  to  the 
ohaervations  of  the  German  critics 
on  the  character  of  Hamlet^  and  the 
conduciof  this  most  remarlcable  play. 
The  germ  of  Goethe'a  estimate  of 
Hamlet's  character,  and  of  the  lead« 
ing  idea  which  Shakspeare  intended 
to  convey,  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  :^ 

*' '  The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  O  earsed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right.' 

**  In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will  be 
found  the  Icey  to  Hamlet's  wiiole  pro- 
cedure. To  me  it  is  clear,  that 
Shakspeare  meant  in  the  present  case 
to  represent  the  effects  .of  a  great 
action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for  the 
performance  of  it  In  this  view  the 
whole  piece  seems  to  me  to  be  com- 
posed. An  oak-tree  is  planted  in  a 
cosUy  jar,  which  should  liave  borne 
only  pleasant  flowers  in  its  bosom; 
the  roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered  I 
A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and  moat  moral 
nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve 
which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a 
burden  which  it  cannot  l»ear,  and 
muat  not  cast  away.  All  duties  are 
lioly  for  him — ^the  present  is  too  hard. 
Impossibilities  have  been  required  of 
him ;  not  in  themselves  impoasibiii- 
ties,  liut  such  for  him.  He  turns,  and 
winds,  and  torments  himself:  he  ad- 
yances  and  reooUa,  is  ever  put  in 
mind,  ever  puts  himself  in  mind ;  at 
laat  does  all  but  lose  his  purpose 
from  his  thoughts :  yet  still  without 
recovering  his  peace  of  mind."  Thia 
ia  finely  thought  and  imagined,  but  it 
|[ives  too  favourable  an  impreasion  of 
Hamlet's  character,  which  at  no  time 
oould  have  been  of  that  pure  and 
perfectiy  amiable  kind  which  is 
nere  represented.  On  the  contrary^ 
good  and  evil  must  have  been  largely 
mixed  in  him  from  the  very  first 
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tliou^b  the  activity  of  tho  woray  part 
of  his  nature  may  have  been  more 
formidably  developed  by  his  miafor- 
tune.  SchU^el's  estimate  seems  to 
be  nearer  the  truth.*  "  Respecting 
Hamlet's  character  I  oanaot^  neoard- 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  poet  as  I  un- 
derstand them,  pronounce  altsgatber 
so  favourable  a  sentence  as  Goethe'a. 
He  is,  it  is  true,  a  mind  of  high  culti- 
vation, a  prince  of  royal  mannera, 
endowed  with  thafinest  sense  of  pro- 
priety, susceptible  of  noble  ambition, 
and  open  in  the  highest  degree  to 
enthusiasm  forthe  foreign  excellence 
in  which  he  is  deficient.  Hancta  the 
part  of  madness  with  inimitable  aupe- 
riority ;  while  he  convinoea  the  per- 
sons who  are  sent  to  examine  him  of 
his  loss  of  reason  merely  because  he 
tells  them  unwelcome  truths,  and 
rallies  them  with  the  moat  causaic 
wit  But  in  the  reaolutions  which  he 
BO  often  embraces,  and  always  leavea 
unexecuted,  the  wealuiess  of  his  vo- 
lition is  evident:  he  does  himself  only 
justice  when  he  says  there  is  no 
greater  dissimilarity  than  between 
himself  and  Hercules.  Heisnotaolely 
compelled  by  necessity  toertifioeand 
dissimulation ;  he  has  a  natural  incli« 
nation  to  move  in  crooked  ways;  he 
is  a  hypocrite  towards  himself;  hia 
far-fetched  scruples  are  often  mere 
pretexts  to  cover  his  want  of  deter- 
mination ;  thoughts— aa  he  saya  en  a 
different  occasion,  which  have 

*  bat  one  part  wisdom, 
Aod  erer  three  parts  coward,* 

He  has  been  chiefly  condemned  for 
his  harshnesa  in  repulsing  the  love  of 
Ophelia,  to  which  he  himself  fave 
rise,  and  for  his  uniiBelingness  at  her 
death.  But  he  is  too  much  ever- 
whelmed  with  hisown  sorrow  to  have 
any  compassion  to  spare  for  others; 
his  apparentindifference  by  no  meanw 
gives  us  the  measure  of  his  inlmnal 
perturliation.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  evidentiy  perceive  in  him  a  ma^ 
lioioos  joy  when  he  has  succeeded— 
more  through  necessity  and  acoident, 
which  are  alone  able  to  compel  him 
to  quick  and  decisive  measures,  than 
fipom  the  merit  of  his  courage,— in 
getting  rid  of  his  enemies ;  for  so  he 
expresses  himself  after  the  asnrder 
of  Poionius,  and  respecting  ~^ 
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anatx  and  Gulldensteni.  Hamlet 
b«B  no  firm  belief  either  in  himself  or 
in  any  thing  else;  from  expressions 
«f  religious  confidence  he  passes 
to  sceptical  doubts;  he  believes 
the  ghost  of  his  father  when  he  sees 
it^aad  as  soon  as  it  has  disappeared 
it  Mems  to  him  a  deception." 

The  colouring  which  Tieck  has 
thrown  around  the  character  ia  per- 
iia|»  still  gloomier.  We  shall  after- 
wards see  that  he  imputes  to  him,  in 
one  particular,  a  degree  of  baser 
ness,  which,  if  his  conjecture  were 
well  founded,  would  sink  his  cha- 
rtcter  so  much  as  to  deprive, him 
of  all  our  sympathies.  Of  Uw  mix- 
ton  of  qualitiea  in  the  character 
generally,  he  says,*  '*  Contempt  of 
ufie,  mingled  with  a  certain  nervous 
dbging  to  it,  characterises  Hamlet 
is  most  of  the  scenes ;  a  distincdve 
feature  in  those  mhada,  which  have 
lost  the  first  bloom  of  e^stence 
through  offieoded  pride  and  mortified 
feellDj^,  and  the  calm  steadiness  of 
belietthrough  restless  investigaUon. 
k  this  troubled  state  of  being  idl  the 
ftaiaioBs  show  themselves  in  gloomy 
colonn, —  rage,  revenge,  cunning, 
enry,  pride,  and  ambition,  stand  fear« 
fuUy  prominent,  and  yet  so  relieved 
and  transfigured  as  it  were  by  feeling, 
wit,  taste,  knowledge,  and  personal 
dignity,  that  this  wonderful  appear- 
ance fascinates  and  fetters  the  mind : 
oay,  even  its  most  repulsive  features 
appear  not  without  a  certain  show  of 
•pfendour  and  magnificence.  This 
itrange  unfathomable  union  of  folly 
and  wisdom,  of  greatness  of  soul  and 
posUlaaimity,  of  love  and  hatred,  of 
vanityand  true  pride ;  this  lover,  who 
•hows  passion, ^et  on  whose  love  we 
can  place  no  reliance;  who  speaks  and 
feels  like  a  faithful  and  noble  friend; 
whose  attractive  amiableness  renders 
him,  whenhe  pleases,  the  popular  idol, 
who»  in  a  certain  sense,  perceives  so 
clearly  all  the  relations  by  which  he  is 
snrrounded,  and  yet  is  deceived  by 
every  one;  this  mixture  of  hetero- 
geneous positions,  which,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  we  so  often  meet  with 
in  real  life;  those  wonderful  contra- 
dictions, under  which  every  mind  of 
high  endowment  more  or  less  la- 
honra;  all  these  combined  features 
afford  the  key  to  the  universal  popu- 
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larity  of  this  tragedy  and  this  cluu 
racter." 

Horn,  in  his  treatment  of  Hamlet, 
has  somewhat  varied  from  his  usuid 
course.  Instead  of  taking  the  cha- 
racters  one  by  one  and  attempting  at 
once  to  sketch  their  outlines,  he  in 
this  case  follows  the  course  of  the 
scenes,  interspersing  his  exposition 
only  with  such  observations  as  arise 
out  of  the  partial  lights  which  these 
scenes  present.  He  attempts  no  for- 
mal summary  of  the  strange  whole, 
probably  because  he  felt»  that  any 
such  must  necessarily  be  either  para* 
doxical,  and  partially  untrue,  or  ao 
vague  and  general,  as  to  have  little 
meaning  or  significance;  butleavea 
the  reaiaer  to  combine  for  himself, 
in  the  best  way  he  can,  all  the  lighta 
and  shadows  which  he  has  touched 
in,  into  such  a  whole  as  best  harmo« 
nizes  with  his  individual  feeling. 

The  aingular  felicity  of  dramatic 
exposition  which  the  first  scene  in 
the  spectre-haunted  platform  of  El- 
sineur  affords;  the  consummate  skill 
by  which  every  thing  that  can  awa- 
ken curiosity  and  terror  is  com- 
bined;— midnight,  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon  above,  the  timewom 
towers  behind,  the  hollow  murmur 
of  the  sea  beneath,— the  cold,  that 
makes  the  very  soldier  sick  at 
heart, — the  ominous  stroke  of  the 
bell ;  the  shadowy  stalk  of  the  bu- 
ried majesty  of  Denmark ;— all  these 
features  were  too  obvious,  not  to  be 
acknowledged  and  dwelt  on  b^  cri- 
tics of  every  nation.  But  how  finely, 
after  these  ghostly  terrors,  is  the 
mind  led  bade  to  cheerfulness  and 
confidence  by  Horatio's  observa- 
tion on  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
and  Marcellus's  allusion  to  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  ChriBtma8.f 

"  The  coming  of  the  friendly  day 
is  indicated,  and  the  overcharged 
heart  seems  already  to  see  its  light» 
and  to  be  refreshed  by  the  influence 
of  the  morning  breeze.  Marcellua 
gives  additional  exaltation  to  thia 
feeling  by  his  allusion  to  him» 
through  whose  appearance  a  higher 
light  has  been  vouchsafed  to  all ;  and 
though  his  reference  be  only  to  a 
chil&h  belief,  that  on  this  sacred 
night  no  evil  spirit  dare  walk  abroad^ 
('  so  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the 
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time ; ')  yet  e?en  this  recolIecUon  is 
enough  to  fill  the  heart  with  a  grate- 
fal  and  consoling  feeling.  It  is 
enough  to  indicate  a  divinity,  and 
the  poet  well  knew  that,  without 
Buch  an  indication,  the  terrors  of  the 
night  would  he  felt  to  be  too  power- 
ful. Horatio,  however,  whose  at- 
tention is  more  directed  to  the  ez- 
temtJ,  continues  his  allusion  to  the 
daybreak  in  those  exquisite  lines — 

'  Bat  tM  the  mom  in  ruuct  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o*er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern 
hiir— 

Thus  it  is.  Nature  is  still  the  old, 
the  true,  the  ever- renovating  friend 
of  man; — whatever  may  oe  the 
changes  and  chances  of  life,  however 
deep  and  fearful  the  secrets  with 
which  the  spirit  of  man  may  have  to 
deal,  she  keeps  her  ancient  unaltered 
course ;  and  after  the  spectral  night 
of  Uie  mve,  the  morning,  bright  as 
ever,  like  a  youne  and  blooming 
deity,  walks  purple- clad  over  the 
dews  of  the  eastern  hill.*' 

From  the  dusky  platform  of  the 
palace  we  are  led  to  the  audience- 
chamber,  into  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  elittering  in  all 
their  bridal  pomp,  while  beside  them 
stands  the  melancholy  Hamlet^his 
**  inky  coat,"  an  emblem  of  the  dark- 
ness of  his  mind.  The  ambassadors 
are  despatched  to  Norway ;  Laertes 
takes  his  leave  for  France ;  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  King  address- 
es Hamlet  His  dress — his  manner 
•—his  proposal  of  returning  to  Wit- 
tenberg, have  all  been  rankflne  in  the 
.  mind  of  the  King,  and  his  reelings 
break  out  through  all  the  assumed 
composure  and  condescension  of  his 
address.  Tieck  is  singularly  at  issue 
with  Horn,  and  we  suspect  with  the 
whole  world  beside,  in  his  estimate 
of  Claudius,  both  in  this  scene  and 
tiiroughout  the  play ;  and  probably 
most  of  our  readers,  after  perusing 
his  remarks  on  the  character,  wiU 
think  him  at  issue  also  with  himself.* 

^  The  King,  sprung  from  a  family  of 
lieroes,  has  many  great  and  excellent 
qualities,  though  these  are  doubtless 
outweii^bed  by  many  bad  and  base 
ones.  Yet  he  is  throughout  kingly  and 
dignified ;  he  can  be  guilty  of  wicked 
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and  ruthless  deeds,  but  he  cannot  sp- 
pear  iosignificant;  treachery  is  his  na- 
ture; his  very  being  is  made  up  of  equi- 
vocation and  perfidy ;  yet  all  these 
revolting  qualities  he  clothes  with 
an  air  of  nobleness  and  amiability. 
He  is  strong  and  large  of  stature,  but 
handsome;  even  the  Ghost  describes 
him  as  in  the  highest  degree  seduc- 
tive; and  Hamlet,  though  behind  his 
back  he  paints  him  as  every  way 
mean  and  detestable,  yet  feels  him- 
self always  rebuked  and  confused  ia 
his  presence,  and  cannot  make  good 
before  his  opponent  the  high-sound- 
ing terms  or  which  he  is  so  liberal 
when  alone.  The  usurper  is  neither 
so  contemptible,  nor  the  murderedf 
monarch  so  excellent,  as  the  son  un- 
der the  influence  of  passion  repre- 
sents them  in  the  awful  scene  with 
his  mother. 

«•  When  the  King  first  appears,  we 
see  in  him  all  the  dignity  of  a  king; 
his  address  is  pointed,  his  bearing 
noble;  he  despatches  business  ana 
ceremony  with  tact,  decision,  and 
skill.  He  then  turns  with  something 
of  exaggerated  courtesy  and  con- 
descension to  Laertes,  flatters  him, 
and  still  more  his  father.  Polonium 
whose  favour  and  attachment  he  is 
naturally  anxious  to  conciliate.  La- 
ertes obtains,  without  requiring  even 
to  ask  for  it,  the  trifling  favour  of 
being  allowed  to  revisit  France; 
and  now  the  King  turns  with 
friendly  and  gentle  address  to  Ham- 
let Affectionate  as  the  opening  is, 
the  very  circumstance  that  Hsmlet 
is  the  last  person  who  is  addressed, 
suflSciently  shows  the  degraded  po- 
sition of  the  prince.  He  answers 
little  or  nothing,  and  breaks  forth 
with  intentional  vehemence,  when 
his  mother,  whom  he  despises,  at^ 
tempts  to  console  him  by  soipe  tri- 
vial commonplace.  The  King  is 
naturally  offended,  and  Hamlet  must 
submit  with  patience  to  be  schooled 
in  a  speech,  which,  however,  con- 
tains much  that  is  in  itself  just  and 
well-founded.  He  is  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  apparent  entreaty  of  the  King, 
and  to  remain.  The  King  celebrates 
this  occasion,  as  he  seems  to  do  every 
other,  by  a  revel.  He  is  a  debauchee, 
a  drinker— he  is  immoderate  in  all 
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bit  pleuures ;  bat  eTen  the  Ghost 
complains,  that  he  too  had  been  cut 
off 'in  the  blouoms  of  his  bid.'  There 
n  a  resemblance  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  also  between  them  and 
Hamlet;  all  of  them  are  fond  of 
faeiriflg  themsekes  talk,  and  thef 
talk  well.  They  deal  in  sentences 
and  maxims,  and  the  defective  cha- 
racter which  is  perceptible  in  Ham- 
let diaracterises  more  or  less  all  the 
other  personages  of  the  play." 

We  hare  quoted  this  passage,  cer- 
tainly not  because  we  agree  with  the 
opinions  it  contains,  but  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  strange  conceits  into 
which  the  anxiety  to  be  original 
sometimes  seduces  critics.  Every 
other  critic  had,  as  in  duty  bound, 
abased  Claudius.  Tiecic,  therefore,  it 
seems,  must  defend  him  ;  but  really 
the  defence  seems  either  to  contain 
its  own  refutation,  or  is  based  on 
80  slender  a  foundation  that  we 
csnnot  but  wonder  that  such  a  theory 
ihoald  have  been  adopted,  or  at  least 
that  if  adopted,  it  should  not  have 
been  better  defended.  Of  Hamlefa 
father,  any  thin?  either  hinted  or  ex- 
pressed, ffiFes  the  highest  idea ;  bis 
heroism,  his  nobleness  of  character^ 
bis  affection  for  the  Queen,  bis  per- 
fect union  of  the  majestic  and  the 
amiable,  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  That 
be  describes  himself  as  cut  off  in  the 
blossom  of  his  sin,  is  but  the  con- 
fession which  the  best  of  us  must 
make,  who  has  been  surprised  by 
the  sudden  stroke  of  death,  **  un- 
honsel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd.** 
But  in  the  treacherous  murderer 
who  succeeds  him,  what  one  qua- 
litj—we  do  not  say  to  engage  our 
loTe— but  to  mitigate  our  dislike 
and  contempt,  can  be  found  ?  where 
are  the  '*  great  and  exceiient**  qua- 
lities that  his  apoloeist  ascribes  to 
him?  ^re  such  indeed  consistent 
with  the  moral  conception  of  a  be« 
ing  whose  whole  existence  is  ad- 
mitted to  consist  in  treachery,  equi* 
vocation,  and  perfidy  ?  Is  there  even 
anauemptmade  by  Tieck  himself  to 
eaamerate  themf?  We  look  in  vain 
for  a  reference  to  any  but  his  kinglr 
bearing,  his  eloquence,  and  bis  self- 
poasessiott,  when  Laertes,  incensed 
bj  the  news  of  Ophelia's  death,  and 
ms  father^s  murder,  bursts  into  the 
pBltce,  and  threatens  the  anointed 
Dajesty  of  Denmark.  The  first  is 
litrdlj  worth  contesting;  for,  assur- 


point  can  scarcely  be  seriously  men- 
tioned as  a  redeeming  quality ;  his 
eloquence,  affain,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  with  Horn,  consists  generally 
of  mere  rhetorical  commonplaces, 
which  neither  come  from,  nor  reach 
the  heart ;  and,  as  for  bis  dignified 
confidence  when  assailed  by  Laer- 
tes, we  would  say,  he  knew  his  roan 
well->he  knew  him  to  be  a  mere 
brawling  gallant  of  the  day,  as  weal^ 
unprincipled,  and  vacillating,  as  he 
was  noisy  and  wordy ;  he  knew  there 
is  a  certain  *'  divinity  doth  hedge  a 
king ;"  and  confident  of  the  strength 
by  which  he  was  supported,  and  of 
the  moral  weakness  oi^his  adversary, 
he  remains  untroubled.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  all  this  that  for  one  mo^ 
ment  gives  us  an  idea  of  any  real 
courage,  or  any  true  self-reliance  in 
bis  character  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  progress  of 
the  play.  The  scene  in  the  audience* 
chamber  is  "followed  by  the  mono- 
logue, 

''  O,  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt!" 

8  monologue  expressive  of  the  pro* 
foundest  melancholy  and  disgust  of 
life,  yet  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  scene  with  Horatio,  which  opens 
in  a  cheerfully — almost  jesting  tone^ 
''It  is  a  traditional,  and  almost  ine- 
radicable error,"  says  Horn,  "that 
a  serious  and  melancholy  character 
can  never,  either  in  speech  or  ac- 
tion, be  otherwise  than  melancholy. 
Ifature  and  truth  know  nothing  of 
such  a  position,  but  the  very  re- 
verse. As  an  eye  directed  for . 
twenty*four  hours  without  interrup- 
tion to  a  single  point  would  become 
blind,  so  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
would  destroy  itself  if  his  grief 
could  find  no  relaxation ;  if  wit  and 
humour  did  not  stand  so  close  even 
to  the  deepest  melancholy.  Expe- 
rience should  have  taught  us  that 
there  is  nothing  wittier  than— de- 
spair!" 

Polonius  comes  next  upon  the 
scene,  and  here  again  Tieck  differs 
from  most  other  commentators,  and 
we  think,  also,  from  common  sense. 
Ifot  contented  with  trying  to  repel 
the  exploded  idea  of  Polonius  being 
a  mere  buffoon,  he  is  determined  to 
e»dt  him  into  a  most  profound,  re- 
spected, and  able  statesman.  True, 
Polonius  may  have  been  a  very  ez« 
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though  eFen  then  no  Solomon—but 
he  is  evidently  passe;  he  draws  on 
his  memory,  not  his  judgment,  for 
his  wise  sanrs  and  excellent  advices 
to  his  son  and  daughter,  which  no 
one  can  doubt  he  is  now  delivering 
for  the  thousand  and  first  time.  But 
Ophelia;— here,  indeed,  is  metal 
more  attractive — what  is  her  situa- 
tion ?  What  is  the  nature  of  that  re- 
lation in  which  she  stands  to  Ham- 
let? Of  all  Tieck*s  offences,  what 
we  can  least  forgive  him  is  his  treat- 
ment of  the  cluracter  of  Ophelia, 
and  of  that  of  Hamlet,  in  his  supposed 
ralation  to  her.  He  begins,  of  course, 
after  the  manner  of  commentators, 
with  finding  all  his  predecessors  to- 
tally in  the  wrong. 

'<  Of  all  the  characters,  that  of 
Ophelia  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
the  most  misunderstood.  It  may  be 
difficult,  since  the  poet  has  rather 
hinted  at  than  expressed  Ir,  to  give 
any  clearness  to  this  enchanting 
combination,  in  which  vanity,  co« 
quetry,  the  influence  of  the  senses, 
love,  art,  and  seriousness,  deep  me- 
lancholy, and  madness,  show  them- 
aelves  in  succession,  or  at  the  same 
moment.  If,  however,  I  do  not  mis. 
apprehend  his  purpose,  the  poet 
meant  through  the  whole  piece  to  in- 
dicate, that  she  had,  in  the  intoxication 
and  abandonment  of  passion,  already 
yielded  to  the  prince  so  much,  that 
the  warnings  and  hints  of  Laertes 
come  too  late.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
great  poet,  that  this  relation  of  Ihe 
parties,  like  so  many  others  in  the 
piece,  remains  an  enigma ;  but  it  is 
only  in  this  point  of  view  that  Ham- 
let's conduct  attains  its  full  bitter- 
aess,  or  .Ophelia's  grief  and  madness, 
its  consistency.*' 

We  will  do  Tieck  the  justice  to 
ndd,  that  his  proofs  are  ii^eni- 
oualy  put  together— though,  after 
all,  they  prove  nothing.  What 
point  in  Ophelia's  character  is  not 
aufiiciently  explained  by  the  simple 
consideration,  that  she  had  early 
aurrendered  her  young  heart  to  the 
*'T06e  and  expectancy  of  the  fair 
atate ;"  that  he  in  happier  times  had 
loved  her  once,  and  led  her  to  believe 
«o ;  that  now,  with  a  heart  lacerated 
by  misfortune,  distracted  by  doubt, 
oppressed  by  the  load  of  a  mighty 
undertaking  laid  upon  it,  without  the 
power  qi  execution,  he  seems  to 
nave  forgotten  the  past,  and  that  bia 
language  breathes  only  bitter  irony* 


suspicion  of  female  virtue  or  con- 
stancy;  that  this  wild  commotion  of 
mind  in  her  supposed  lover  soon 
appears  converted  into  madneu; 
that  her  father  is  dead,  murdered 
by  that  lover — her  brother  gone— 
not  a  friend  left  to  protect,  to  ad« 
vise,  or  to  console  ?  is  there  not  in 
all  this,  working  on  a  frame  of  un- 
usually nervous  tenderness,  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  her  grief  snd 
madness ;  and  in  the  madness  itself, 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  all  these 
equivocal  expressions  which  escape 
from  her  in  the  eclipse  of  reason? 
Is  it  necessary  to  add  to  all  thit,  as  a 
cause,  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  the 
misery  occasioned  by  seduction? 

But  Tieck  not  only  gratuitously 
and  most  indefensibly  assumes  the 
guilt  of  Ophelia,  but  asa  consequence 
goes  on  to  den^  that  Hamlet  really 
feels  any  affection  for  her :  he  maiop 
tains  on  the  contrary,  that  through- 
out the  piece  Hamlet  expresses 
nothing  but  contempt  both  for  her 
and  her  father,  whom  he  looks  upon 
as  a  mere  go-between,  who  had  sa- 
crificed his  daughter  to  his  own 
ambition.  Horn  remarks  with  more 
justice,  *'  The  extent  and  degree  of 
Hamlet's  love  it  may  be  difficult  to 
determine,  but  he  who  loved  his 
great  father  with  auch  reverentisl 
tenderness,  could  not  in  another 
and  voluntary  attachment  be  fiJse 
to  himself.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  filial  tenderness  occupies  the 
first  place  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  true 
that  when  this  father,  his  prop  aod 
stay,  is  gone,  though  his  love  for 
Ophelia  is  not  extinguished,  the  ele- 
ment of  peace  and  tranquillity  in 
which  it  might  have  flourished,  dis- 
appears. Still,  however,  I  would 
repeat,  that  even  the  circumstance 
that  Hamlet  pours  out  all  the  weight 
of  his  despair  and  his  incipient  mad- 
ness upon  Ophelia,  speaks  in  favour 
of  his  love ;  though  love  indeed  in  its 
most  miserable  form,  whi<^  existing 
in  a  wounded  spirit  cannot  help  lacer- 
ating in  turn."  "  The  dialogue  with 
Ophelia  is  the  sequence  of  the  soli- 
loquy '  To  be  or  not  to  be,'  and  bor- 
rows from  it  its  tone  and  colouring. 
In  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Hamlet 
feels  himself,  love  appears  something 
too  lovely  for  this  miserable  world: 
despair  dare  not  love,  but  rather  finds 
a  wrotched  pleasure  in  tormenting 
the  object  of  its  affection.  It  is  thus 
that  Hamlet  breaka  oiiL  in  the  bittcc* 
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2ICM  «f  hw  agoDyf  vgainst  her  «id 
agaiMtbiatclfiaiid  that  the  Bunnery 
warn  tohla  the  only  refuge  to  which 
hecaiieMMherlofly.  The  tragic 
pi^  whieh  this  produises  k  raised  to 
iitlieiffliihgr  the  concludiDg  words  of 
OpMm:  she  it  new  as  desolate 
as  Jw,  aay,  perba^  more  ao ;  ahe 
bsf  Mt  lost  her  lover ;  he  Is  not 
ted;  for  that  flighty  through  a  deep, 
csbiit  and  peie»Dial  sorrow  be  en- 
dnrsd— but  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tkuM  is  suddenly  eenFerted  before 
ber  eyes  into  a  frightful  and  grin- 
nSog  aisoiac  She  laoseots  his  mad- 
MM,  aad  is  nneanscioiis  how  aoon 
«ke  is  hecsaif  to  become  its  vu> 
tim." 

Eren  tbe  ataagely  ceM  expression 
of  fiualst  on  hearing  of  Ophelia's 
tetk. "  What  J  the  iair  Ophelia  "— 
tfsrds  BO  aii^iiment  agahist  the  veal- 
ity  sr  the  ei^hial  depth  of  his  affeiy 
tin.  At  this  imiment  he  is  a  fugitive 
MespsdframahiptvteclCfSick  Id  body 
asd  IB  mfaMlt  his  iboughts  are  oooii* 
|M  wilhaihousBBd  tbiags^hisspirits 
n  in  a  dreua  ate  all  bouad  op;  the 
woids  at  firstAwaken  Jio  aensation, 
Im  rspliss  to  them  in  a  state  of  half* 
€smcisusBeBS-*hiit  when  tbe  reality 
bnskt  upcm  him,  when  he  sees  the 
insscsat  object  of  his  youthful  effec- 
UsB,  whose  heart  he  had  helped  to 
bnsk,  Isid  in  the  cold  grave  before 
lufli,  dien  the  torrent  bursts  through 
theicy  crust  that  covers  it,  and<e  venin 
tbs  paaaiooste  Tehemence,  e3»gger»- 
tisB,  and  inaane  violence  of  the  scene 
that  follows,  the   wildness  of  his 
laaguage,  and  the  scuffle   in   the 
{;r»e,  we  perceive  ezac^y  the  re* 
•alt  which  love,  remorse,  disgust  at 
die  factitious  ezhilHtasn  of  feeliog 
by  her  brother,  and  aome  tinge  of 
incipient  ksanlty  in  himself,  might, 
Bmsochcircamstances, be  expect- 
ed to  produce  in  a  imnd  like  that  of 
Baalet.  But  if  it  be  not  easy  to  ac« 
csunt  for  iiamlet's  apparent  indiffer- 
mee  to  the  tidings  at  first,  how  much 
vsttld  die  difficulty  be  increased  on 
thsoapposition  of  Tieok  ?  How  deep 
vsuki  then  lie  our  contempt  for  his 
ici&ihnsm  and  cruelty  throughout  in 
hia  timtaient  of  his  victim  J    But  we 
Msd  i^  no  more  of  a  eoniecture 
vUdi  k  ittltat  once  to  revoltagainst 
the  views  of  Sbakspei^e,  as  well  as 
all  tbe  better  feeTlogs  of  our  nature. 
No  part  of  Schlegers  criticism  is 
■WB  cfasiMstaristic  than  his  obser* 
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player,  in  the  scene  which  follows 
Opbelk*s  descripUon  of  Hamlet's  in- 
terview with  her.  To  most  readers,  it 
certidnly  appears  apiece  of  unmean- 
ing bombast.  On  thk  Scblegel  re* 
marks, "  As  one  example  of  the  many 
niceties  of  Shakspeare  which  have 
never  been  understood,  I  may  allude 
to  the  atyle  in  which  the  speech  of 
the  player  respecting  Hecuba  k  con- 
ceived. It  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy-among  the  com- 
mentators whether  this  was  the  com- 
position of  Shakspeare  himself,  or 
borrowed  from  others,  and  wiie- 
ther,  in  the  pndse  of  the  piece 
of  which  it  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
part,  he  was  speakiog  seriously  or 
merely  meant  to  ridicule  the  tragic 
btNBibast  of  his  contemporaries.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  that  thk 
speech  must  not  be  ludged  of  by 
itself,  but  in  connexion  with  the 
place  where  it  was  introduced.  To 
dktinguish  it  as  dranuiHc  poetry  in 
the  play  itself,  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  rise  above  the  dignified 
poetry  of  the  pky,  in  the*  same  pro« 
portion  that  the  theatrical  elevation 
of  tbe  rest  does  above  simple  nature. 
Hence  Shakspeare  has  composed  the 
play  in  Hamlet  altogether  in  senten- 
tious rhymes,  full  of  antitheses.  But 
this  solemn  and  meaaured  tone  did  not 
suit  a  speech  in  which  violent  emo- 
tion ought  to  prevail ;  and  the  poet 
had  no  other  expedient  than  the  one 
of  which  he  made  choice^-overcharw 
ging  the  pathos.  The  language  of 
the  speech  in  question  is  certainly 
falsely  empbatiad ;  but  yet  this  fault 
18  so  Buxed  up  with  true  grandeur, 
that  a  player,  practised  in  calling  up 
in  himself  ardficially  the-  imitated 
emotions,  minr  certainly  be  carried 
away  by  it.  Besides,  it  will  hardly 
be  believed  that  Shakspeare  knew 
so  little  of  hk  art  as  not  to  be  aware 
that  a  lengthened  epic  rektion  of  a 
transaction  that  happened  so  long 
before  as  tbe  destruction  of  Troy, 
could  neither  be  dramatic  nor  the- 
atrical." 

Of  the  play  itself  which  follows, 
—the  device  by  which  Hamlet  re- 
sol  ves  "  to  catch  the  conscience  of  the 
King,"--.Tieck  observes,  **  It  k  in  the 
power  of  the  performer  of  the  part  to 
render  this  scene  one  of  the  most 
striking  in  the  piece.  The  Kior  baa 
again  collected  his  energies.  If  he 
is  still  troubled,  he  is  able  at  least 
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court.  He  talks  in  a  friend  I  jt  man- 
ner to  Hamlet,  jests  with  the  Queen, 
or  with  the  other  ladies  and  nobles. 
He  is  so  occupied,  indeed,  with  mer- 
riment and  conversation,  that  he 
pays  no  attention  to  the  pantomime, 
in  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  old  English  theatre,  the  whole 
coming  incidents  of  the  play  were 
shadowed  out  But  Hamlet's  re- 
peated hints  at  last  awaken  his  at- 
tention. Since  Hamlet  cannot  con- 
trol his  emotion,  he  feels  there  must 
be  Bomethine  of  importance  in  the 
piece,  something  which  has  some 
allusion  to  himself.  When  the  poi- 
soner enters — when  the  brother  is 
murdered,  even  as  he  had  murdered 
his  own — when  he  sees  thid,  and 
cannot  doubt  at  the  same  time  that 
his  crime  is  no  longer  a  secret,  then 
conscience  outbreaks  through  all  his 
hypocrisy;  he  flies  in  terror  as  before 
a  spectre.  The  developement,  the 
artful  preparation  for  this  qvent— 
and  yet  its  sudden  and  striking  arri- 
val, must,  if  well  represented,  give 
an  extraordinary  interest  to  the 
scene,  and  render  the  King  unque»» 
tionably  the  chief  object  of  inte- 
rest. But  to  bring  out  the  full 
effect,  it  would  be  well  if  the  scene 
could  be  arranged  as  it  was  in  the 
theatre  of  Shakspeare.  The  King 
and  Queen  should  be  seated  on  a 
raited  bench  behind,  but  not  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  spectators 
— Ophelia  by  their  side — Hamlet  on 
a  stool  at  her  feet :  then  we  should 
escape  the  sight  of  the  small  staffe 
behind,  which  ruins  the  poet's  in- 
tended effect  Shakspeare,  on  ^e 
contrary,  intended  this  second  tra- 
gedy to  be  played  in  the  foreground, 
without  curtain,  or  any  preparation 
whatever.  The  king  and  queen  in 
this  miniature  tragedy  played  in  pro- 
file; and  indeed  the  audience  were 
not  particular  even  if  they  occasion- 
ally turned  their  backs  on  the  assem- 
bled court.  Thus  the  King  and  his 
attendant  party  were  always  kept 
fully  before  the  eye  of  the  specta- 
tors."* 

Tieck,  indeed,  is  always  happy 
when  he  has  to  speak  of  stage  emsct, 
or  propriety  of  representation.  His 
observations  on  the  Ghost  are  full 
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of  good  sense.  He  blames  the  mo- 
notonous recitation  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  part  **  The  dead  Ham* 
let,  it  is  true,  has  no  longer  flesh  and 
blood,  but  he  has  all  the  human  pas- 
sions of  auger,  jealousy,  and  desire 
of  revenge.  Even  though  modified, 
therefore,  the  pathoa  of  the  part  mutt 
shine  through— there  must  be  anger 
in  his  words,  and  vehemence  in  his 
gestures.  In  London,  the  Ghost 
was  absolutely  ridiculous  in  both 
theatres,  so  unmeaningly  did  he  sttillc 
up  and  down,  and  repeat  his  psrt  as 
if  he  had  been  reading  a  lecture.'* 
In  the  famous  dialogue  betweea 
Hamlet  and  his  mother,  the  ghost,  be 
thinks,  ought  to  appear  not  in  armour 
as  is  usuuly  the  case,  but  in  his  or- 
dinary dress,  t  Ghosts  like  men 
have  a  sense  of  propriety  and  fitness; 
the  spirit  appeared  in  arms  upon  the 
platform,  among  the  armed  guard, 
because  in  such  garb  it  had  been 
usually  seen  by  them,  but  in  the  bed- 
room of  the  Queen  he  ought  to  ap- 
pear in  the  dress  mosi  suited  to  the 
place, ''  in  his  habit  as  he  lived." 

We  think  there  is  much  ingenuity 
in  another  of  Tieck*8  conjectures  as 
to  the  proper  manner  in  which  the 
fencing  scene  between  Hamlet  and 
Laertes  ought  to  be  represented. 
The  diflSculty  arises  from  the  stage- 
direction.  "  In  scuffling  they  c/umgc 
rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laer- 
tes." Every  one  feels  that  there 
are  strong  improbabilities  connected 
with  the  supposition,  that  an  actual 
change  of  the  rapiers  should  take 
place  during  the  scuffle;  besides,  that 
the  change  not  being  of  a  kind  which 
can  be  made  palpable  to  the  audience^ 
must  be  considered  as  an  endrely 
undramatic  incident  Tleck's  con- 
jecture (which,  by  the  way,  adds 
another  base  feature  to  the  character 
of  his  protegS  the  King)  is,  that  Clau- 
dius, since  the  occasion  when  Laer- 
tes, at  the  head  of  the  populace,  bad 
made  his  way  into  his  palace,  and 
threatened  his  person,  has  become 
almost  as  great  an  object  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  to  the  King  as  Hamlet; 
his  wish  therefore  is,  like  thatof  lago 
in  speculating  on  the  chances  of 
the  encounter  between  Roderigo 
and  Casbio,  that  in  the  duel  both 


•  Drainatarglsche  Blatter,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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sboald  fall.  *'  Either  way  it  makes 
for  him."  He  sappoaety  therefore, 
what  eertainlj  appMra  by  no  meana 
UDprobable,  that  after  each  ataffe 
of  the  aaaault  the  rapiera  are  laid 
bjr  for  a  time,  while  the  comhat- 
aati  refreah  themaelvea  by  walking 
up  and  down,  and  that  by  the  con- 
trivance of  the  King  the  page  or 
attendant  to  whom  in  the  mean- 
time they  are  intruated,  on  a  aign 
from  him,  makea  the  exchange,  and 
delirera  the  poiaoned  foil  to  Hamlet, 
lu  tbia  way  the  puszling  word,  "  th^ 
cliao^,"  ia  auppoaed  to  refer  not  to 
the  eombatanta  but  to  the  atten- 
diDta. 

But  in  making  thia  paaaing  obaer* 
ration  we  are  anclcipaidng :— for  we 
have  yet  got  no  fiarther  in  the  regu- 
lar cooiae  of  the  play  than  the  maa- 
teriy  acene  of  fiery  eloquence,  deep 
pathoa,  and  spiritual  terror—In  the 
apartment  of  the  Queen.  Hamlet 
hia  left  the  chamber  where  Claudiua 
ii  Tamly  attempting  to  pray ;  he  will 
not  kill  him  in  a  aituation  where 
the  chance  ia,  that  if  diamiaaed  from 
earth  he  **  goea  to  Heaven ; "  he 
will  wait  till  he  can  find  him 
'*  drank,  aaleep,  or  in  hia  rage,"  en- 
gaged m  aome  act  **  that  haa  no 
relish  of  aalvation  in  it— then  trip 
hifo,  that  hia  heels  may  kick  at 
Heaven."  But  in  all  theae  purposes 
of  refined  and  fearful  revenge,  these 
retoluttons  to  kill  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body,  Hamlet  ia,  in  truth, 
representing  his  own  state  of  mind 
and  hia  own  determination  as  darker 
and  more  hideous  than  ihey  are. 
Could  we  believe  them  to  be  real, 
our  pity  for  him  would  merge  in 
horror  and  disgust;  but,  in  truui,  he 
shrinks  from  murder,  above  all,  from 
Bittrder  while  the  victim  is  com- 
nranfaig  with  Heaven;  he  feels  he 
cannot  now  do  the  deed,  he  puts  off 
ita  execution  indefinitely,  and  then 
aadea?  nnrs  to  excuse  his  delay  and 
irreaolation  even  to  hia  own  mind, 
bf  dwelling  on  the  more  complete 
and  awful  venmance  which  the  fu- 
tore  «u^  afford. 

On  hia  mother's  aummons  he  en- 
ten  her  apartment,  where  the  unfor- 
tnoate  Poloniua  is  concealed. 

"  The  Qaeen  begins  the  conversa- 
tion, exsetly  as  is  generally  the  case 
ui  real  life  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces. Peeling  the  consdousness  of  her 
own  crime,  she  takes  the  initiative 


weakness,  and  how  easily  he  ^ay 
be  ahaken  from  hia  purpose.  For 
once,  however,  ahe  erra,  for  he  ia 
now  at  the  higheat  pitch  of  hia  mo- 
ral atrength ;  and  terrified  by  the 
unusual  force  of  hia  ezpreaaions, 
she  cries  for  help.  Poloniua,  conceal- 
ed behind  the  arras,  hurriea  to  her  da- 
aiatance,  and  ia  atabbed  by  Hamlet. 
This  situation  may  be  said  to  embo- 
dy one  of  the  profoundest  tragic 
epigrams  which  ever  poet  devised. 
The  poor,  half  honest,  half  prudent, 
half  witty,  half  foolish  old  man,  so  in 
love  as  it  were  with  life,  might  have 
plausibly  calculated  on  some  ten  or 
twenty  years  longer  of  existence; 
and  now  in  a  moment  he  is  hurried 
off,  entangled  in  his  own  intrigues^ 
detected  in  the  honourable  employ- 
ment of  listening — ^an  undertaking 
which  he  had  volunteered  merely  to 
draw  some  fresh  complimentary 
phrase  from  the  flattering  king:  while 
again,  in  regard  to  Hamlet,  the  most 
energetic  moment  of  his  life  is  lost, 
— since  he  accomplishes  nothing  by 
the  only  action  to  which  he  rouses 
himself  but  a  miserable  murder, 
a  crime  which  is  only  productive  of 
farther  misery.  He  wishes  to  hurl 
the  cruel  usurper  from  his  throne ; 
and  at  this  moment  he  might  have 
done  so,  for  he  has  for  the  hrst  time 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point:  but  a  ruthless  fate  mocks  the 
waverer ;  and  he  wastes  the  whole 
fulness  of  his  strength  in  killing — ^a 
fly,  which  he  might  have  swept  away 
with  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

"  Hamlet  at  the  moment  feels  but 
imperfectly  the  crime  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty;  nay,  he  aeems  at 
first  to  succeed  in  making  it  the  sub- 
ject of  brief  but  bitter  jests  before 
he  addresses  himself  to  rouse  and 
shake  the  heart  of  his  mother.  He 
does  so  with  an  eloauence,  whose 
fire,  like  that  of  Hecla,  breaks 
throueh  snow,  and  raffes  the  more 
fearfully  that  it  has  been  so  long 
suppressed.  The  Queen  is  unable 
to  stop  the  stream  of  his  dis- 
course; but  her  son  can  say  no- 
thing more  cutting  than  what,  in  the 
few  moments  of  clear  perception 
which  remain  to  her,  she  had  doubt* 
less  often  said  to  herself.  But  now  in 
the  moment  of  the  most  vehement 
excitement  of  the  nephew  against 
the  uncle,  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
monarch  appears  again  to  whet  his 
Kii»ntMl  niirnoBo.  a  moment  which. 
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for  its  simple  and  tonchior  great- 
ness, is  perhaps  UDparalleled.  Ger^ 
trude,  hoi7eTer>  perceives  not  the 
epirit^— for  impunty  cao  perceire 
nothing  spiritual ;  she  believes,  on 
the  conttvrj,  that  her  son's  language 
is  that  of  madness ;  and  though  he 
establishes  the  contrary  by  the  dear^ 
est  proofs,  the  scene  ends  without 
any  determinate  counsel  on  his  part, 
or  any  decided  resolution  on  hers."* 

With  the  fourth  act  of  the  tragedy 
the  progress  of  the  piece  begins  to 
lag ;  and  Horn  justly  remarics,  thai 
both  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  psotake 
fully  as  mudi  of  the  oharaeter  of 
the  epie  poem  or  romance  as  of 
the  drama.  We  see  in  them  litHe 
more  than  rapidly  succeeding  efentai 
situations,  flashes  of  character,  inci- 
denta  brought  about  without  the  will 
of  the  actors  or  against  it  No  clear 
aim  or  object  any  where  appears  in 
Tiew.  Something  of  mental  disease 
seems  to  pervade  every  one  of  the 
actors  in  these  scenes  as  well  as 
^mlet;  a  feeling  of  general  ineon- 
etancy,  insincerity,  and  treadiery  be- 
gins to  oppress  the  mind  with  de- 
spondency, and  prepares  for  us 
that  rapidly  succeeding  series  of 
mortal  catastrophes  which  crowd  the 
latter  pages  or  this  tragic  volumow 
In  such  a  mood,  we  are  in  a  humour 
to  **  talk  of  graves  ;"  and  the  scene 
with  the  gravedigger  In  the  church- 
Tard,  with  its  strange  current  of  mad 
numonr  flowing  across  the  darkest 
diannels,  and  making  matter  for 
merriment  out  of  every  thing  calcu- 
lated to  awe  and  appal  the  mind, 
seems  only  in  keeping  with  the  cha- 
otic and  mouldering  nature  of  all 
around  us. 

^  The  scene  with  the  mvedi^er^  in 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  act," 
says  Horn, "  has  always  been  popu- 
lar. Who,  indeed,  eonld  resist  this 
philosopher,  who  turns  all  philoso- 
pbk»l  thinkfaig  into  jest;  ttis  wit, 
who  scatters  his  sidlies,  his  quirks, 
and  quiddities  abroad,  as  he  casts  the 
earth  about  with  his  shovel  ?  Lotus 
not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  be- 
ing merely  delighted,  for  a  deep 
traffic  meaning  is  to  be  found  lurking 
in  tne  background. 

''It  seems  to  mens  ifthewfacrfe 
foundation  of  this  great  world-drama 
were  breaking  up  at  the  close  of  the 


fourth  act;  it  shalGOS  1>enea11i  us  st 
every  step,  and  as  fron»  some  soil  of 
naphtha^  flames  buvst  forth  at  the 
tread  of  every  powerful  footfalL  Ths 
world,  as  Hamlet  himself  says.  Is  est 
of  joint,  and  none  is  near  to  bring 
theconfiision  intoorder  (except  Fop. 
tinbras,  who  is  still  oceupied  wiUi 
bk  expedition  against  Poland.)  Tin 
miserable  usurper  has  entered  hits 
a  new  scheme  of  poisooing,  with  ths 
scarcely  less  miserable  Laertes,  and 
both  have  displayed  no  inconsider* 
able  accomplishorants  in  that  detest 
able  study.  A  countrysoskuated  may 
be  said  to  be  without  nfsvernmeat, 
and  fast  hurrying  to  decay.  Wbst 
eottsequenes  can  fblloir  ?  Melhiaks 
there  lenothingw^  should  mersnstiK 
rallf  look  forunder  sneh  eiresmstsa- 
ces  tfaanndrarchyard  acene;  andthsre 
is  anagreeablo  relief  In  messing  there 
with  on»  sound  and  healthy  hshig 
among  so  many  diseased,  who  area 
from  the  grave  itself  can  jest  at  ths 
grave  and  aU  the  world.  In  the  seeas 
with  his  assistant,  and  ofterwanli 
with  Haoslet  and  Horatio,  he  ap- 
pears with  the  pride  and  the  com- 
placeney  of  a  king;   he  aspires  to 

eay  the  despot;  he  lays  down  die 
ws  of  suldde  in  all  tima  coming— 
declares  himself  and  his  own  uadeto 
be  the  noblest  in  the  worid—treati 
his  assistant  like  a  bondman— gives 
his  opinion  roundly  aa  to  Hamletfs 
folly,  and  still  more  ao  as  ts  that 
of  all  BngHshmen;  nnd  all  this  ths 
sneering  Insolent  rogue  is  aMewsd 
to  do^  because  ho  is  uie  only  sound- 
hearted  and  soond-headed  bslag 
whom  we  meet» 

'*  It  may  be  asked,  what  has  Ham- 
let to  do  in  the  chufciiyafd?  How 
came  he  there?— for  aa  yet  he  knew 
not  that  the  funeral  procession  of 
Ophelia  was  to  follow,  Hamlst  h 
Indeed  intent  upon  one  object^  dis 
punisboMnt  of  the  Ring ;  bat  fully 
aware  of  his  ownweaknessi  he  sesos 
willing  to  lea^e  the  execntlonof  bis 
intent  to  falo  or  chance;  he,  who 
never  completely  lived,  Is  now,  as 
it  were,  half  dead,  and  feels  him* 
self  most  at  home  anseng  the  dead 
andtfaetombs*  He  broods  witfaarssl 
pleasure  over  Ideaa  of  cormpthm,  fst 
even  here  the  perfect  Individnslitj  of 
his  character  is  never  foigotlen,  asfbr 
instance  in  his  alluakMB  to  the  jaw- 
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tone  of  Galo,the  first  murderer.  Not 
onlj,  hotrever,  does  the  interven- 
lioD  of  tbe  Gravedigger  prevent 
aoj  feeling  of  monotony  in  these 
eootemplations  of  death  and  dd» 
csj,  but  the  presence  of  Horatio- 
present  apparently  against  his  will 
—assists  in  relieTing  the  funeral 
effect  upon  the  reader.  The  ex- 
cellent, but  somewhat  limited  Ho- 
ratio^ obviously  dislikes  the  whole 
aeene  by  which  he  is  surrounded; 
Mb  piacdcal  turn  of  mind  shows  him 
immediately,  that  all  those  fine  spe- 
culations of  Hamlet  on  death  and 
OB  tbe  different  akulls  which  he  han- 
dles, lead  to  nothing,  and  he  ia  anxi- 
ous to  bo  gone.  Instead  of  endea* 
Touriog,  by  any  high  idea,  to  elevate 
his  speculations  abovotbe  corruption 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  he 
DSfer  appaara  no  poor  and  destitute 
of  idess  as  now.  His  exclamations, 
— *It  night^my  lord'^' Ay,  my  lord' 
»'  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord,'  &c.  are 
tbe  miserable  commonplaces  of  the 
bsrrenest  conversation ;  nay,  he  ap- 
pesrs  in  the  light  of  a  ridiculous 
pedsnt,  when,  in  reply  to  Hamlet's 
questioB,  *  Is  not  parchment  made  of 
ueepskin?'  he  replies,  with  the 
most  technical  levity, '  Ay,  my  lord, 
and  of  calves'  skins  too.'  This  ques- 
tioa  he  can  resolve,  but  it  is  plain 
tbst  Hamlet*s  beautiful  address  to 
tiie  skull  of  Yorick  makes  little  or  no 
impression  on  his  mind. 

"  And  now  Ophelia's  funeral  pro- 
cession enters.  We  had  loved  her 
llTiog ;  we  are  now  to  receive  assu- 
rance that  she  no  longer  needs  our 
pity,  and  can  strew  fairer  flowers  on 
ner  grave  than  those  which  the  Queen 
scatters  there.  For  the  last  time, 
at  the  sight  of  her  pale  corpse,  is 
Hamlet  roused  into  noble  energy, 
SB  all  true  grief  is,  when  it  stands 
■ide  by  side  with  tiie  loud,  but 
snipty  affectation  of  sorrow.  If 
we  feel  a  momentary  emotion  when 
Laertes  springs  into  his  sister's 
rave,  it  is  dispelled  the  instant  he 
oegfau  to  talk  of  Pellon  and  OTym- 
]»»•  It  is  by  this  empty  and  hollow 
•bow  of  grief  that  Hamlet  is  excit- 
ed; be  feels  that,  ill  as  he  may  have 
<^f^  acted,  his  grief  Is  purer,  deep- 
cr>  and  more  real;  he  feels  that  he, 
^  bas  often  dealt  too  much  in 
word8-.bttt  always  in  solitude — in 
•^-di^luslon;  he  haa  never  laid 
dalm  to  the  character  of  a  hero  by 
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the  wordy  vehemence  of  his  language 
in  public,  or  the  theatrical  exaggera- 
tion of  his  feelings.  Hence  the  moral, 
if  not  physical,  superiority  he  main* 
tains  over  Laertes  in  the  contest  in 
the  grave— hence  the  interest  awak- 
enea  by  his  touching  protestation, 
<I  loved  Ophelia;  forty  thousand  bro- 
thers 
Conld  not,  with  all  their  qnantity  of  love, 
Make  up  my  sum.'" 

Horn  sees,  in  the  arrival  of  Fortin- 
bras  and  his  elevation  to  the  Danish 
crown  by  the  dying  voice  of  Hani- 
let,  that  principle  of  consolation 
which,  to  mostrc»sders,  appears  to  be 
80  much  wanting  in  Hamlet ;  that 
prospect  of  calm  feeling  and  steady 
action  on  which  the  mind  seeks  to 
repose  after  tbe  sea  of  troubles  in 
which  it  has  been  involved.  An  edi- 
fice of  gigantic  proportions,  but  of 
no  coherence  or  regularity,  which 
must  shortly  have  crumbled  into 
dust  of  its  own  accord,  has  just  been 
crushed  to  pieces;  but  out  of  ita 
ruins  is  to  arise  one  more  firmly 
based,  more  compactly  built,  be- 
neath whose  roof  men  feel  that  they 
can  seek  for  shelter,  against  whose 
solid  pillars  and  strong  built  walla 
they  can  lean  with  safety.  As  Ham- 
let is  speculation  personified,  so 
Fortinbras  is  the  representative  of 
action;  he  says  little  or  nothing. 
Yet  from  first  to  last  he  is  repre- 
sented as  an  important  character  ^ 
and  his  appearance  at  last  upon  the 
scene  of  slaughter,  treachery,  and 
crime,  is  like  the  return  of  sunshine 
after  a  tempest — of  order  after  con- 
vulsion. All  this  is  doubtless  true,  se 
far  as  it  goes.  But  after  all,  the  gloom 
of  tbe  tragedy  is  too  deep  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  this  ray  of  consolation; 
our  thoughts  are  rather  in  the  coffin 
with  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  than  on 
the  tbrone  with  Fortinbras ;  there  is 
nothing  by  which  they  are  elevated 
*'  above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this 
dim  spot,  which  men  call  earth,"-^ 
changeable  and  troubled  "  as  in  the 
best  It  is,"— to  the  sphere  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest,  where  theenig- 
ma  of  existence  is  rendered  clears 
for  clouds  and  thick  darkness  rest 
over  it  even  to  the  last,  and  the  hol« 
low  voice  of  blind  chance  alone  re- 
plies to  our  anxious  questionings  of 
the  future  in  the  words  of  the  dying 
H&mlet,— **  The  rest  is  Silence." 
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XPH  A'ES  STMnOim  KTAIKIIN  XIEPINISSOMENAIIN 
HAEA  KaTIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

r. 

PHOC.  <]p.  JtL 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides^ 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silfy  days  / 
Meaning,  **  'Tis  right  for  good  winbbibbino  pboplb. 
Not  to  lbt  thb  jug  pack  round  thb  board  likb  a  crippli; 
,   But  gailt  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple.*' 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'h»— 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.] 

C.  N.  op.  Ambr. 

Scene — Penetralia  of  the  Lodge^"  Time,  ae  toee  short  hour  ayoni  the  Twal^ 
Present,  North  and  Shepherd. 

shepherd. 

It  was  nae  safe  in  you,  sir,  to  gie  a'  your  domestics  the  play  for  a  hale 
month  in  hairst,  and  to  leeve  incog  a'  alane  by  your  sinele  eel*,  in  this 
Sanctum,  like  the  last  remaining  wasp  in  its  nest,  at  the  close  o'  the  hum- 
min'  season ; — for  what  if  you  had  been  taken  ill  wi'  some  sort  o*  paralysis 
in  your  limbs,  and  been  unable  to  ring  the  alarm-bell  for  succour  r  Dinoa 
ye  see  that  you  micht  hae  expired  for  want  o*  nourishment,  without  the 
neiehbourhood  ha'in'  had  ony  suspicion  that  a  great  licht  was  extinguished, 
and  that  you  micht  hae  been  found  sittin'  in  your  chair,  no  a  corp  mclaes, 
but  a  skeleton  ?  You  should  really,  sir,  hae  mair  consideration,  and  no  ex- 
pose your  freens  to  the  risk  o'  sic  a  shock.    Wull  you  promise  ? 

north. 

You  forget,  James,  that  the  milk-lassie  called  every  morning,  and  eke  the 
baker's  boy— except,  indeed,  during  the  week  I  subsisted  on  ship-biscuit 
and  fruitage. 

shepherd. 

You  auld  anchorite  I 

north. 

Such  occasional  abstraction,  my  dear  James,  I  feel  to.be  essential  to  my 
moral  and  intellectual  well-being.  I  cannot  do  now  without  some  utter 
solitude. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  folk  11  begin  to  think  you  crazy— and  Fm  no  sure  if  they  would  be 
far  wrang. 

north. 

At  my  time  of  life,  James,  it  matters  not  much  whether  I  be  crazy  or 
not, — indeed  one  so  seldom  sees  a  man  of  my  age  who  is  not  a  little  so, 
that  I  should  not  wish  to  be  singular— though,'  I  confess,  that  I  hare  a 
strong  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  dotage.  Come,  now,  be  frank  with  your 
old  friend,  and  tell  me,  if  the  oil  in  the  lamp  be  low,  or  if  the  lamp  itself 
liut  want  trimming  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Neither.  But  the  lamp*s  o*  a  curious  construction— a  self-feedin*,  self- 
trimmln*  lamp— and,  sure  aneuch,  at  times  in  the  gloom  it  gies  but  a  glim- 
mer—aae  that  a  stranger  micht  iniagine  that  the  lidit  was  on  ita  last  legs— 
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bot  would  suiie  start  to  see  the  room  on  a  sudden  bricht  as  day»  as  if  the 
wiDdow-ahutters  had  been  opened  by  an  inTisible  hand^  and  let  in  a'  the 
hetTens. 

NORTH. 

I  nerer  desire  to  be  brilliant 

8UBPHEBD. 

Nor  does  the  Day. 

NORTH. 

Nor  the  Night. 

9HBPBBRD.  ^ 

There  lies  the  charm  o'  their  beauty,  bit,  just  as  yours.  There's  nae  os* 
tentation  either  in  the  sun,  or  in  the  moon,  or  in  the  stars,  or  in  Christo* 
pher  North. 

NORTH. 

Ah  I  you  quiz  I 

8UBPHBRD. 

There's  the  sun.  Hoo  aften  does  he  Iceep  out  o'  sicht  through  the  greatest 
pan  even  o'  a  lang  simmer  day !  True,  ye  aye  ken,  withouten  ony  science, 
whereaboots  he  is  in  the  sky;  for  that  face  o'  his  canna be  sae  entirely  hid* 
den  that  our  een  dinna  hear  it  silently  speak. 

NORTH. 

A  mixed  image,  James — a— — 

SBBPBBRD. 

Saft,  sweet,  laigli-  murmur,  as  it  were,  o'  licht.  Fm  alludin',  the  noo,  to 
the  son  far  ben  in  heaven  on  a  eerene  day — when,  if  you  could  suppose  a 
human  ee  openin'  for  the  first  time  on  natur',  the  human  being  would  think 
the  air  was  the  sun  o'  which  he  had  read  in  the  Bible^  and  perhaps  imac^e 
that  St  Mary's  loch  was  what  was  ca'd  licht !  Or  possibly  he  micht  include 
in  bia  idea  the  greenness  o'  the  hills,  out  or  in  the  water ;  but  whatever  he 
thocht  or  felt,  we  canna  doubt  that  he  would  be  happy  as  a  seraph,  and 
atter  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Invisible* 

NORTH. 

M7  dear  Shepherd,  I  forget  and  forgive  your  banter  in  the  beauty  of  such 
images— so  purely  Scottish. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Wbare's  the  sun  in  a  thunner-storm  ?  You  micht  absolutely  believe  he 
was  afraid  0'  bein*  struck  by  the  lichtnin'. 

NORTH. 

That's  an  original  thought,  if  ever  there  was  one.    Ha  I  ha !  ha !  James. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Wha  the  deevil  ever  heard  a  man  afore  lauchin'  at  the  shooblime  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  that's  another !    I  must  begin  to  look  serious. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Rnawin',  like  a  mat  chemist  as  he  is,  that  water's  a  non-conductor,  and 
natoralij  abhorred  by  the  electric  fluid— when  the  tempesfs  at  its  hicht, 
and  thr^tens  to  tak  the  sky  by  storm — ^ 

NORTH. 

That  is  the  third. 

SHBPHBRD. 

— ^aad  to  escalade  the  verra  citadel  into  which  he  has  retired— 

NORTH. 

FoartL 

SBBPBBRt). 

-"—the  sun  commands  the  clouds  to  become  tmn  and  droon  the  licht- 
mn'l 

NORTH. 

Fifth. 

SHBPHBRD 

^  — -And  then  sallyin'  frae  the  dungeon- vaults  of  that  celestial  stronghold, 
he  BhowB  his  unharmed  h  ead  all  glittering  wi'  golden  hair,  mair  beautifu  than 
tt  anjters.  whUe  earth  lauchs  back  to  heaven,  and  from  all  her  groves  hymn- 
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etk  the  Lord  of  Llghl  and  Lo?e  in  choirs  of  gratulation  that  gladden  the 
blue  lift  and  the  green  hilla  wi'  holy  echoes  I 

NORTH. 

The  half-dozen. 

SHEPHERD. 

O'whattt? 

NORTH. 

Of  original  ideas. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— you're  turnin'  the  tables  on  me  noo,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Well-.weU-let  it  be  so. 

(By  his  thumb  on  the  rim  North  makes  revolve  the  Circular^  so 
that  he  and  the  Shepherd  exchange  jugs,) 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ca'  that  selfish.  A  drap  cauld  wersh  dren  at  the  bottom  o*  yours,  and 
mine  fu'  to  the  brim  o*  het,  Strang,  siingin*  toady !  But  ae  gude  turn  deserves 
anither.  {Imitates  North  in  his  management  of  the  orrery^  amd  re$iores  the 
flmetary  system  into  its  former  position  in  space*^ — la  that  you,  my  bonnie 
jug  I   Let  me  Iciss  your  hinnie  mou  i  That's  a  land  cretur  I 

ISORTH* 

Then  the  moon,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  sir,  she  aften  comes  out  o'  her  bower  when  the  sun  is  shlnin',  frae 
pure  modesty  and  bashfulness,  that  nane  may  see  her  takin'  a  walk»  happ7 
to  be  eclipsed  into  obscurity  by  that  omnipotent  licht 

north. 

Se?en. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  that  resemblin'  y ourseli,  sir,  wha  are  fond  o'  my  society  in  a'  its  splen- 
dour, that,  like  the  Leddy  Moon  in  presence  o'  the  Lordly  Sun»  you  maj 
escape  notice,  in  your  ain  quate  and  cozey  neuck,  contented  i¥i'  your  sin 
somewhat  pallid  face,  while  the  genenl  gase  ia  concentrate  on  mine 
glowing  wi'  mair  roseate  colours. 

NORTH. 

Eight 

SHEPHERD. 

And  hae  na  ye  seen  her  on  a  dear  blue  nicht,  when  she  couldna  iielp  re- 
ioidn'  in  her  beauty^  an^  there  coud  be  nae  use  in  denyin'  thai  she  knew 
hoo  exceedin'  fair  she  was,  Mother  o*  Pearl  o'  the  Firmament — 

NORTH. 

Nine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae  na  ye  seen  her  then  acceloratin'  her  pace  to  meet  the  lagging  clouds, 
and  di?in'  intil  the  heart  o'  the  first  mass  she  met,  carin'  BAethhig  for  the 
disappointment  o'  the  shepherds  sprinkled  owre  the  hills,  sae  tkat  liie 
enjoy  for  a  while  her  beloved  retirement,  like  a  piincess  shunnin'  a  people's 
gaze,  and  layin'  hersell  doon  in  a  bed  wi*  white  curtains^  and  white  sheeta, 
but  no  half  sae  white  as  her  ain  lovely  limbs,  for  they  are  o*  lilies— snd 
what  whiteness  is  like  that  o'  lilies,  whether  they  grow  in  the  garden,  or  in 
the  loch?  ^ 

NORTH. 

Ten. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  yet  she's  no  aye  sae  blale*-for  hae  na  you  and  me  aften  seen  ber 
Shinin'  in  the  sky,  mur  like  the  sun  than  the  moon,  brichtenin'  andbricbtsn- 
in'  while  we  continued  to  gaze,  as.  if  she  were  resolved  in  her  queenly 
heart  to  dommeer— I  had  amai«t  said  to  tyrannise— in  the  divine  power  o*  her 
beauty  over  all  upward  eyes—outfacing  her  worshippers  till  they  wink  t, 
if  no  under  her  lustre  yet  under  her  loveliness — and  turned  awa'  perhaps 
quite  overcome^to  relieve  their  hearts  by  a  look  o'  the  Evening  Star? 
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NORTH. 

Eleren. 

SHEPHERD. 

\Vbat*8  a*  the  ships  that  ever  sailed  the  sea  to  her— what*s  a'  the  isles 
thittluoiber  on  the  sea— what's  a*  the  birds,  though  God  kens  they  are 
beuitiftt'*  that»  on  the  bosom  o*  that  sea  or  o'  tfaae  isles>  aJicht  and  fauld  up 
their  peanona  spotlesa  as  the  snaw  I  She  heeds  them  not — for  to  her  the 
ses  is  but  a  mirror  in  which  her  heart  is  gladdened  by  the  beauty  o'  her 
countenance;  and  thai  she  may  enjoy  her  gaze  on  hersell  she  chains  in 
iaft»  shiain'  fetters  the  charmed  world  o'  waves  I 

NORTH. 

The  dosen,  by  Diana ! 

SHBPHRRO. 

As  for  the  stars— never  cou*d  my  heart  decide  whether  they  were  fairesi 
risin',  settin'»  or  studded,  stationary  sparkles,  in  the  sky,  like  diamonds  on 
the  idate-roof  o'  a  human  dwellin*. 

NORTH. 

Second  Seriea.    Number  One. 

SHBPHBRD. 

rm  gUid  to  see  you  dinna  start  at  the  comparison.  For  what^a  bonnier 
thin  the  yellow  fflintin'  diamonds  on  the  blue  sclate-roof  o'  a  human  dwel« 
lio'— Isigh  thou^  the  riggin'  be?  And  what  forbids  that  thev  should  be 
likened  to  the  starry  splendour  on  the  oope  o*  highest  heaven  r 

NORTH. 

Nothiag. 

SHBPHSRD. 

The  esme  hand  formed  those  in  the  earthem  mine,  that  hung  these  on 
the  celestial  vault— and  then  meihinks,  sir,  that  the  laiaher  roof,  as  the 
hesit  keeps  narrowin'  and  hallowin'  its  feelings  in  domesuc  peace,  is  some- 
thing even  mair  sacred— seein'  that  God  gied  us  sic  shelter  that  aneath 
it  we  might  sing  his  praise  —  than  the  far-aff  roof  star-spangled — the  roof, 
as  it  were,  o'  the  boundless  universe.  For  'tis  the  roof  o'  ane's  ain  wee 
dearest  warld,  where  every  thing  is  suitable  in  its  sicnificance — I  had 
imsi&t  said  hisi^ificance — ^but  ae  great  thocht  made  me  change  the  word,— 
for  sre  we  not  immortal- though  bom  to  die  I 

NORTH. 

I  have  lost  count,  my  dearest  Forester,  of  the  original  and  delightful 
idess  f  ott  have  been  pouring  forth  this  last  half  hour,  and  hope  this  shovel 
of  ofsters  will  be  to  tout  taste.  Nothing,  after  all,  like  the  open-stitch 
iboTel  for  roasting  nativee. 

{ScrapcM  off  half  a  hundred  natives  on  the  Shepherd* 9  plo/te^and  half 
a  hundred  on  his  oum,} 

SHBPHBRD. 

Prime.  As  I  look  on  a  risin*  star  I  feel  the  same  aa  if  listenin'  to  a  soarin' 
ISTerock— I  wud  think,  aa  the  star  sets  ahint  the  hill,  I  saw  the  bird  drappin* 
etrthwardtoitaneat 

NORTH. 

l^ve  you  beat»  James»  to  gaae  on  them  dear  or  in  mist«-hii  scores  or  in 

SHBPHBRD. 

I  seldom  noo,  sir,  gaze  on  them  ava.  It  is  sufficient  to  ken  that  they  ate 
there-4heir  presence  abune  is  impressive  on  my  heart,  though  my  een  be 
on  the  grand  as  I  am  trudging  hame  outowre  the  hills,  or  atween  my  yad'a 
lugs  ss  I'm  trouin'  alang  &e  bridle-roads  wi'  a  tight  rein  for  fear  he  comes 
doiui  sad  breaks  his  Imees — nae  unusual  occurrence.  If  they're  dimmish, 
wluch  they  nay  be  without  bein'  misty^  that's  nae  positive  sign  that  it  will 
nu  the  morrow— but  when  wannish  it  will  surely  be  wat,  and  as  I  never 
yet  kent ndn  thrown  awa  in  the  Forest,  Tm  aye  glad  to  see  them  wannish; 
for  sse  far  free  being  then  sickly,  'tis  a  symptom  o'  health,  and  indeed 
dussses  there  are  nana  amaag  the  heavenly  lichts,  nor  did  a  single  ane  o 
tbema'  ever  send  down  to  earth  but  a  blessing  on  man  and  beast-  I  canna 
^ole  noo  to  luik  lane  on  a  reful«:ent  starlit  maks  me  sae  melancholy'— out 
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frequently  bic  a  ane  obleeffes  me  to  see  it— einglin'  itsell  out  frae  the  rest 
as  it  it  wished  a'  the  warla  below  to  admire  it,  and  then  I  pause,  and  wi*  a 
sigh  give  it  a  silent  benediction.  When  they  hae  ta'en  possession  o*  the 
sides  in  thousans — and  that  tens  o*  thousans  are  aften  visible  at  ance  to 
my  naked  een,  I  shall  continue  to  believe  in  spite  o'  a*  the  astronomers 
that  ever  peep't  through  telescops— 'tis  then  that  I  hae  nae  fear  to  tak  a 
lang  steady  look  at  the  nocturnal  heavens.  A's  sae  cheerfu'  as  weel's  sae 
serene — sae  merry,  I  had  amaist  said,  as  weel's  sae  majestic— a'  sae  gay, 
sir,  as  weel's  sae  glorious—that  a  temper'd  joy  diffuses  itsell  through  a'  my 
bein',  and  the  man  admires  like  a  child  the  illuminated  sky  palace  o'  na- 
ture, 

NORTH. 

The  Material  Universe !  and  is  there  nothing  beyond  ?  Where  is  the 
abode  of  Spirit?  And  what  is  Spirit  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

O  sir  I  surely  ye  are  no  a  materialist  I 

NORTH. 

No,  indeed,  James.  It  has  been  argued  bv  materialists  that  we  know 
nothing  at  all  about  what  we  call  Spirit— but  believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 
that  we  know  as  much  of  it  as  we  do  of  Matter, 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  say  sae,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

In  the  first  place,  James,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  ffenerallv  included 
in  the  notion  that  may  have  been  in  our  mind  at  any  time  we  have  been 
meditating  on  our  inner  being,  the  idea  of  some  action  proceeding ;  that 
we  have  not  conceived  of  Spirit  as  something  in  a  state  of  utter  rest,  but 
rather  in  motion,  or  with  thought  awake  in  it,  or  with  inclination  of  love  or 
aversion,  or  under  the  affection  of  pleasure  or  pain,  or  as  exercising  agency 
on  some  other  being  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Be  sae  ffude  as  to  speak  affirmatively,  sir,  if  you  please,  and  no  interro- 
gatively—for  it's  my  desire  no  to  teach  but  to  learn. 

NORTH. 

Well — James— -that  act— the  idea  of  which  I  conceive  has  commonly  been 
in  our  minds  when  we  have  spoken  of  Spirit — was  not  conceived  of  by  us 
as  impressed  on  this  being  at  the  instant  by  some  other  being ;  if  it  was 
motion,  we  did  not  think  that  the  being  was  merely  driven  along  by  a  forco 
extraneous  to  itself,  in  which  it  had  no  participation,  but  that  it  moved  itself; 
if  the  act  conceived  of  was  agency  exercised  upon  some  other  l>eing — the 
Spirit  exercising  it  was  not  thought  of  as  a  mere  passive  instrument  trans- 
mitting that  agency  from  some  other  being,  not  as  a  mere  powerless,  will-less 
medium  of  agency,  but  as  itself  operating ;  if  it  was  an  act  of  thought,  we 
did  not  suppose  it  merely  carried  on  in  it  by  extraneous  energy  without  its 
participation,  but  as  proceeding?  by  faculty  of  its  own ;  if  It  was  a  movement  of 
love,  aversion,  will  in  any  kind,  we  still  thought  of  it,  however  called  forth, 
as  proceeding  from  itself;  if  imagined  in  the  mere  passive  state  of  impressed 
pleasure  or  pain,  we  considered  that  passion  as  terminating  on  sense  of  \t» 
own — in  a  word,  as  centring  on  itself;  nay,  do  not  rub  your  forehead,  as  if 
you  were  perplexed,  for  I  appeal  to  your  consciousness,  is  it  not  even  so  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  ask  me — ^but  go  on,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  these  are  all  ideas,  I  affirm,  of  very  strong,  positive,  and  most 
important  realities.  What  then  may  that  be  which  always  appears  to  our 
minds  the  deficiency  in  our  conception  of  Spirit— which  makes  the  concep- 
tion to  our  reflection  appear  unsatisfactory — ^nay,  which  at  times  makes  us 
doubt  if  indeed  we  have  it  at  all  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Clear  up  that  to  my  contentment^  sir,  and  you'll  mak  me  happy  a'  the  rest 
o'  the  nicht. 
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NORTH. 

We  lay,  then,  that  we  can  conceive  a  notion  of  the  being  of  Matter,  but 
not  a  notion  of  the  being  of  Spirit. 

8QEPHBRD. 

The  materialista  say  sae. 

NORTH. 

Wliat  conception  then,  I  ask,  have  we  of  the  being  of  Matter  ?    Probably 
there  comes  before  our  mind  the  image  of  something  extended  and  opalce  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae. 

NORTH. 

If  ire  make  the  conception  a  little  more  intense,  then  the  conception  of  that 
property  by  which  body  is  displaced  or  displaces  is  superadded  V 

SUBPHBRD. 

Jostsae. 

NORTH. 

If  ire  werd  to  think  farther,  quality  after  quality  is  superadded,  till  the 
idea  is  of  some  definite  known  substance  ? 

SHBPHBRD. 

This  table. 

NORTH. 

Jttit  80^  James.  Or  by  effort  of  the  mind  we  may  proceed  in  the  other 
direction,  endeayourinff  to  abstract  the  idea  to  the  utmost ;  we  can  dismiss 
the  idea  of  opadly,  and  conceive  matter  as  transparent;  we  can  reduce  the 
idea  of  extension  to  the  most  indivisible  atom.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  obvious 
that  our  conception  of  matter  is  the  mere  recovery  to  the  mind  of  some 
remains  of  actual  impression  made  on  the  sense. 

SHBPHBRD. 

It  woold  seem  sae^just  sae,  air. 

NORTH. 

Tbeeonduaion,  I  apprehend,  must  be,  that  the  conception  we  think  we 
have  of  the  being  of  Matter,  is  a  conception  either  of  past  impressions  of 
fleoae,  or  of  an  apprehended  power  to  affect  the  sense  with  impressions  ; 
but  the  moment  we  attempt  to  conceive  of  .that  Something  having  power  to 
affect  the  sense— to  conceive  of  it  in  any  way  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
remembered  impression  of  sense,  we  iind  that  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
shape  such  a  conception— and  we  acknowledge,  that  of  the  being  of  Matter 
itielf,  we  really  have  no  more  conception  tiian  of  the  being  of  Spirit  I 

SHBPHBRD. 

That  seems  sound  logic 

NORTH. 

Therefore,  my  dear  Shepherd,  we  cannot  call  it  an  Imperfection  in  our 
conception  of  Spirit,  that  we  do  not  conceive  its  mode  or  being,  since  you 
lee  we  do  not  conceife  it  even  of  Matter. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Condosive. 

NORTH. 

What  we  miss,  then,  in  the  conception  of  Spirit,  is,  I  believe,  nothing  else 
than  tiiat  shadowy  image  of  Matter,  derived  from  sense,  which  unavoidably 
AUends  upon  the  conception  of  Matter. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Eren  o'  a  ghost. 

NORTH. 

A  good  illustration.  If  this  be  true,  then,  all  that  is  really  deficient  in 
«ir  conception  of  Spirit  is  that  which  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  include, 
namely,  the  image  of  an  impression  on  sense ! 

SHBPHBRD* 

Let  tiie  materialists  answer  tiiat.  That's  a  bane  for  them  to  mumble  till 
weir  jaws  are  sair. 

P  NORTH, 

«^^  my  dear  James,  I  clidm  your  ear  for  a  few  minutes  more. 
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8UKPRBRD* 

TouMl  no  be  ftngiy  If  I   eep  eatin'  awa'  at  the  ojsten  ? 

NORTH. 

9ot  at  all.  If  the  two  conceptions  of  Matter  and  Spirit  be  examined  In 
more  particular  comparison,  it  will  perhaps  be  found,  that  what  to  our  first 
apprehension  of  them  makes  the  difference  of  the  power  of  conceiving  them 
■o  indlssolable,are  the  two  circumstancee— first,  ot  the  ezoeseive  compiezitj 
of  Impresslons^the  body  of  impressions,  if  It  may  be  called  so— that  we 
derive  from  the  forms  of  material  belnff  with  which  we  are  most  familiar— 
and,  secondly,  that  the  great  qualities  of  its  weight  and  Impenetrability  make 
such  powerful  and  oyercoming  impressions  upon  those  bodies  from  which 
the  mind  receives  the  materials  of  all  its  conceptions.  These  are  drcum- 
Btances  in  the  conception  of  material  being  which  must  needs  affect  strong- 
ly the  opinion  of  the  mind  which  has  not  been  practised  to  analyze  its  con- 
ceptions, but  which  it  puts  away,  one  by  one,  as  It  becomes  familiar  witii 
the  process  of  resolving  its  complex  impressions  into  thehr  elements. 

SRVPRaRD. 

My  genius  is  rather  synthetical  than  analytic,  I  suspecki  butrm  no  carin*. 

NORTH. 

Kow,  Spirit,  James,  presents  no  such  complex  aggregate  of  Imprenlons 
embodied  together,  and  therefore  does  not  rise  as  a  fudl  conception  to  the 
mind,  but  has  to  be  slowly  produced.  Thus,  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is 
nothing  defective  in  the  conception  of  Spirit  which  it  oouid  possibly  Include. 
All  that  is  defective,  in  our  knowledge  of  It,  is,  that  its  properties  are  not 
manifested  to  sense ;  but  that  is  the  very  ground  of  its  character,  and  its 
essential  distinction  from  Matter,  of  which  the  sole  character  that  we  can 
give,  is,  that  it  is  being,  of  which  the  properties  are  manifested  to  senae. 

SBBPRVRD. 

If  that's  no  truth,  then  welcome  falsehood. 

NORTH. 

Spirit  is  oonselous  of  itself,  and  that  oonsclousneaa  is  the  sole  ffround  of 
our  belief  In  its  being. 

BHBPHBRD. 

And  what  else  would  fules  seek  ? 

NORTH. 

Firmer  than  all  rocks.  Oh !  what  Is  the  whole  life  of  the  human  eren- 
ture  but  continual  self-consciousness,  varied  In  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  ways  i  This  Spirit,  united  b v  life  to  material  being,  aeea  no  Spirit 
but  itself;  but  it  sees  living  bodies  like  its  own— warm  In  life— springing 
with  motion— gestures,  looic,  voice,  speech  answering  to  its  own;  and  it 
believes  them  to  bear  Spirits  like  itself— beings  of  will,  love,  wrath, 
tears* 

SHRraBRD* 

Dlnna  rin  aff  into  description ;  but  liaud  up  your  head,  and  stick  to  the 
soobject,  like  a  Scots  thrissle,  tall  as  a  tree» 

NORTH. 

We  believe,  then.  In  a  kind  of  being  distinct  from  Matter,  because  we 
cannot  help  it  We  have  no  other  resource,  and  we  choose  to  call  it  Spirit 
Thai  there  Is  power,  energy,  will,  pleasure,  pain,  thought,  we  know ;  and 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  conception  of  Spirit,  except  one  nega- 
tion—that it  is  not  cognizable  to  senses  All  we  have  now  to  ask  ourselves 
Is,  <'  Is  this  belDg,  that  feels,  wills,  thinks,  cognizable  by  sense  ?  If  so,  by 
what  sense  ?  "  If  there  is  no  account  to  be  given,  that  this  thinking,  willing, 
feeling  being  was  ever  taken  cognizance  of  by  sense,  it  seems  at  least  a 


hard  assertion  to  say  it  u  so  cogniaable^Htti  assertion  at  least  aa  haaardous 
as  to  say  it  is  not 

^  SHBPHBRIK 

Ten  thoosand  million  times  mair  sae. 

NORTH. 

If  vou  consider,  then,  my  dearest  Shepherd,  what  is  our  reasoning  when 
wo  form  to  ourselves  a  belief  of  Spirit,  it  is  simply  this—**'  Hsra  is  Itater 
which  I  know  bv  my  senses.    There  is  nothinffhere  which  anneara  to  ma 
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like  wbal  I  know  in  mjrself.  My  wnset*  which  take  cognizance  of  Matter, 
•bow  me  nothing  of  the  substance  which  thinks,  or  willsy  or  feels.  I  be« 
Here,  then,  that  there  is  being,  which  they  cannot  show  me,  in  which  these 
powwi  reside.    I  belioTe  that  I  am  a  spirit." 

SHBPHBRD. 

''  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well." 

NORTH. 

From  the  moment  the  child  is  conscious  of  power  within  himself,  of 
tbought,  sense,  love,  desire,  pain,  pleasure,  will,  he  is  beginning  to  gather 
togettier  in  one  the  impressions,  reelings,  and  recollections  which  he  will 
one  day  unite  in  concepUon  under  the  name  of  Spirit. 

SHEPRBRD. 

Mysterious  life  o'  weans ! 

NORTH. 

Ah  I  dial  deep  and  infinite  world,  which  is  gradually  opened  up  within 
oanelres,  overshadowed  as  it  is  with  the  beautiful  imagery  of  this  material 
world,  which  it  has  received  into  itself  and  cherishes  I  Ah  I  this  is  the 
domain  of  Spiriu  When  our  thoughts  beffin  to  kindle,  when  our  heart 
dilates,  the  remembrances  of  the  works  of  bpirit  pour  in  upon  us :  let  me 
lither  say,  my  Shepherd,  the  Sun  of  Spirit  rises  in  its  strength,  and  con- 
nimes  the  mist,  ana  we  walk  in  the  joy  of  his  light,  and  exult  in  the  genial 
wirmth  of  hie  life^^glorifying  beams. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Simpler,  simpler^  simplert  sir. 

NORTH. 

Oral  need  not  be  so  correct  as  written  discourse.  But  I  take  the  hint, 
ind  add,  if  it  be  asked  why  it  is  hard  to  us  to  form  the  conception,  why  we 
nooriah  it  with  difficulty,  why  our  minds  are  so  slow  to  reply  when  they 
are  cshallenged  to  speak  in  this  cause,  it  is  because  they  are  dull  in  tiieir 
own  self-GonsciouflDess. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tha^s  a  better  8tyle« 

NORTH. 

Ilie  Spirit,  which  feeds  the  body  with  life,  itself  languishes.  It  has  not 
learnt  to  awaken  and  cherish  its  own  fires.  It  is  only  when  strong  con« 
ceptioB  seisea  upon  its  powers,  and  swells  them  into  strength,  that  it  truly 
knows,  and  yiTidly  feels  itself,  and  rejoices,  like  the  mom,  in  its  own 

liMtre. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Efeing  the  clouds  as  ornaments,  and  disposin'  them  as  fits  its  fancy  in 
names,  or  braids,  or  specks-^'  alike  beautifu'. 

NORTH- 

Dlnstrating  the  line  in  Wordsworth— 

^  This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious  day." 

SHBPHBRD. 

Weel— weel^-aye  quottin'  Wordsworth. 

NORTH. 

Oh  the  blind  breasts  of  men  I  Because  in  the  weakness  of  our  nature 
we  cannot  rend  ourselves  enough  from  sense,  we  often  seek  to  clothe  the 
being  of  S|^t  in  the  vain  shadows  of  material  form  I  But  we  must  as- 
pire to  a  constant  conviction  that  at  the  verge  and  brink  of  this  material 
aatore  in  which  we  stand,  there  is  an  abyss  of  being,  unfathomable  to 
>Il  our  thoughts !  Unknown  existences  incomprehensible  of  an  infinite 
world  I  Of  what  mighty  powers  may  dwell  there— what  wonders  may  be 
there  diedosed— what  mutation  and  revolution  of  being  or  what  depths  of 
Immutable  repose,  we  know  nothing.  Shut  up  in  our  finite  sense,  we  are 
KTered  for  a  while,  on  our  spot  of  the  universe,  from  those  boundless  im« 
mortalities.  How  near  they  may  be  to  us  we  know  not,  or  in  what  man- 
aer  they  may  be  connected  with  us^around  us  or  within  us  1  This  vast 
cxpenae  of  worlds,  siretchhig  into  our  heavens  many  thousand  times 
Nroad  the  reach  of  our  powerfuileet  sight-^dl  this  may  be— as  a  speck  of 
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SHBPBBRDi 

I WUB8  Dr  Chaumera  heard  ye,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  wish  he  did.  And  may  we,  with  our  powera  fed  on  Matter  and  drench- 
ed in  Sense,  thinlc  to  solve  the  question  of  what  being  may  be  beyond  ? 
Take  upon  us  impiously  to  judge  whether  there  be  a  world  unsearch- 
able to  us,  or  whether  this  Matter  on  which  we  stand  be  all  ?  And  by  the 
measure  of  our  Sense  circumscribe  all  the  possibilities  of  creation,  while  we 
pretend  to  believe  in  the  Almighty  ?  If  where  we  cannot  know,  we  muat 
yet  needs  choose  our  belief,  oh  I  let  us  choosq  with  better  hope  that  belief 
which  more  humbles  ourselves ;  and  in  bowed  down  and  fearful  awe,  not 
in  presumptuous  intelligence,  look  forth  from  the  stillness  of  our  souls  into 
the  silence  of  unknown  Being  I 

SHEPHERD. 

I  may  weel  be  mute,  sir.  Sit  nearer  me,  sir,  and  gie  me  your  haun'— 
and  lay't  on  my  shouther,  if  you're  no  quite  dune. 

NORTH. 

I  would  fain  speak  to  the  youth  of  my  native  land,  James—— 

SHEPHERD* 

And  dinna  they  a'  read  the  Noctes  ? 

NORTH. 

and  ask  them— when  the  kindllnff  imagination  blends  itself  with  Intel- 
lectual Thought — when  the  awakened,  ardent,  aspiring  intelligence  begins 
in  thejoy  of  young  desire  to  lift  itself  in  high  conception  to  the  stately 
minds  that  have  lived  upon  the  earth— when  it  begins  to  feel  the  pride  of 
hope  and  power,  to  glow  with  conscious  energy,  to  create  thoughts  of  its 
own  of  the  destinies  of  that  race  to  which  it  rejoices  to  belong — do  not 
then,  I  ask  them,  all  the  words  which  the  mighty  of  old  have  dropped  from 
their  kindling  lips  concerning  the  Emanation  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  which 
dwells  in  a  form  of  dust,  fall  like  sparks,  setting  the  hope  of  immortality 
in  a  blaze— ^ 

**  The  sudden  blaze 
Far  round  illumines  heaven  f  " 
If,  while  engaged  in  the  many  speculations  in  which  our  studious  youth  have 
been  involved,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  dragged  for  a  time  from  that 
primal  belief,  do  they  find  a  weight  of  darkness  and  perplexity  come  over 
them,  which  they  will  strive  in  vain  to  shake  off  ?— But  as  soon  as  they  re- 
awaken to  the  light  of  thehr  first  conviction,  that  heavy  dream  will  be  ffone. 
**I  can  give  no  account*'— such  an  one  might  say— '<  nor  record  of  this 
conviction.    I  drew  it  from  no  dictate  of  reason.    But  it  has  grown  upon 
me  through  all  the  years  of  mv  existence.    I  cannot  collect  together  the  ar- 
guments on  which  I  believe,  but  they  are  for  ever  rising  round  me  anew, 
and  in  new  power,  every  moment  I  draw  my  breath.    At  every  step  I  take 
of  enquiry  into  my  own  being,  they  burst  upon  me  in  different  unexpected 
forms.    If  I  have  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  material  philosophy,  every  thiog 
that  I  understood  before  was  darkened— my  clearest  way  was  perplexed. 
I  believed  at  first,  because  the  deehre  of  my  soul  cleaved  to  the  thought  of 
its  lofi^  oriffinal.    I  believe  now,  because  the  doctrine  is  a  light  to  me  in 
the  difiiculdes  of  science— a  clue  in  labyrinths  otherwise  inextricable.'* 
l&iocking  at  the  front  door  and  ringing  of  the  front-door  bell,  a$  if  a  see- 
Hon  of  guardians  of  the  night  toere  warning  the  family  of  fire,  or  a 
dozen  devils^  on  their  way  back  to  Pandemonium^  were  wreaMng  their 
spite  on  Christopher's  supposed  slumbers.^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Whatttca'yethattt? 

,    t.      i:.  .  NORTH  (Wtttm^.) 

I  should  not  wonder  were  that  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  he  mawi  be  in  full  tail  as  weel's  figg,  or  else  a  Breearious.  (  Uproar 
raUtar  enereases.)  They're  surely  usin'  sledge-hammers  I  or  are  they  but 
<»ln'  awa'  wi'  their  cuddle-heels  ?  We  ocht  to  be  gratefu',  howsomever, 
that  they've  aetUed  the  beU.    The  wire-rop's  brak. 
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NORTH  (ffravelt/.) 
I  shall  sue  Souibside  for  damages. 

SHEPHERD. 

Think  ye,  sir,  theyll  burst  the  door  ? 

NORTH  (smiling  contemptuously,) 
Not  imlesB  they  have  brought  with  them  Mods  Meg.    But  there  is  no 
oecBsioD  for  the  plural  number— 'tis  that  singular  sinner  Southside. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your  flerranta  maun  be  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

NORTH. 

They  have  orders  never  to  be  disturbed  after  midnight 
(^Enter  Peter,  in  his  shirt) 

Peter,  let  him  in — show  him  ben — and  (whispers  Peter^who  makes  his  exit 
and  his  entrance^usheringinTiCKhEVL  in  a  I>recuinought,  covered  with  cranreuch. 
North  and  the  Shepherd  €tre  seen  lying  on  their  faces  on  the  hearth-rug.) 

PETER. 

Oh  I  dear !  oh  !  dear  I  oh  I  dear !  what  is  this  I  what  is  this  I  what  is  this  I 
Hae  Ueeved  to  see  my  master  and  Mr  Hogg  lyin'  baith  dead  I 
TICKLER  (in  great  agitation,) 
Heavens!  what  has  happened  I  This  is  indeed  dreadfuL 

PETER. 

Oh !  sir !  oh !  sir !  it's  that  cursed  charcoal  that  he  wou'd  use  for  a*  I  cou'd 
do— the  eflBuvIa  has  smothered  him  at  last.    There's  the  pan — there's  the 
pan  I    But  let's  raise  them  up,  and  bear  them  into  the  back-green. 
(Pbtbr  raises  the  bodgof^ovLTB  in  his  arms — Tickler  that  of  the  Shepherd.) 

Stiff!  stiff!  stiff  I  cauldl  cauldl  cauldl  dead!  dead!  dead  I 
TICKLER  (wildly,) 

When  saw  you  them  last? 

PETER. 

0,  sir,  no  for  several  hours !  my  beloved  master  sent  me  to  bed  at  twelve 
—and  now  'tis  two  half-past. 

TICKLER  (dreadfully  agitated,) 
This  ia  death. 

shepherd  (seizing  him  suddenly  round  the  waist,) 
Then  try  Death  a  wrastle. 

north  (recuperated  by  the  faithful  Feter.) 
Fair  play,  Hog<; !    You've  hold  of  the  waistband  of  his  breeches.    'Tis  a 
dog-falL    (  The  Shepherd  and  Tickler  contendfiercely  on  the  rug,) 
TICKLER  (uppermost,) 
Yon  deserve  to  be  throttled,  you  swineherd,  for  having  wellnigh  broke 
myheart 

shepherd. 
Pq'  him  aff;  North— pu'  him  aff"— or  he'll  thrapple  me !    Whr— whr— nv 

— whmrr (Southside  is  choked  off  the  Shepherd,  and  takes  his  seat  on 

the  tofa  with  tolerable  composure.    Exit  Peter.) 

TICKLER. 

Bad  taste— bad  taate*    Of  all  subjects  for  a  practical  joke  the  worst  is 
death. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  gran*  judge  o'  taste !    Ca'  you't  gude  taste  to  break  folk's  bell-rops,  and 
kick  at  folk's  front  doors,  when  a'  the  city's  in  sleep  ? 

TICKLER. 

I  confess  the  propriety  of  my  behaviour  was  problematical. 

SHEPHERD. 

Problematical !    You  wad  ha'e  been  cheap  o't,  if  Mr  North  out  o*  the 

window  had  shot  you  dead  on  the  spat. 

KoaTH  (leaning  kindly  over  Tickler,  as  Southside  is  sitting  on  the  sofa,  and 
intimating  his  dexter  hand  into  the  left  coat-pocket  0/ Timothy's  Dread- 
Nought) 
Ha!  ha !  Look  here,  Mr  Hogg !  (Exhibits  a  beU-handle  andbrass  knocker,) 

Street  robbery  I 

AHKPTficRn. 
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NORTH. 

An  accomplished  Cracksman  I 

TICKLin. 

I  plead  guilty. 

8HEPHBRD. 

Plead  ffailty !  What  brazen  assurance  I  Caught  wt'  the  corpus  MieH  in 
the  pouch  o'  your  wrap-rascaL  Bad  taste— bad  taste.  But  sin*  you  repent, 
you^e  forgi'en.  Whare  hae  you  been,  and  whence  at  this  untimeous  noor 
hae  you  come  ?    Tak  a  sup  o'  that  {Handing  him  the  jug.) 

TICKLBR. 

From  Duddingstone  Loch.  I  detest  skating  in  a  crowd— so  hare  been 
figuring  away  by  moonlight  to  the  Crags, 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  you  sure  you're  quite  sober  ? 

TICKLER. 

Quite  at  present.  That's  a  jewel  of  a  jug,  James— But  what  were  you 
talking  about? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  fash  your  thoomb— but  sit  doon  at  the  aide-table  yonner. 

TICKLER. 

Ha!    The  Round  I    iSits  retired.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wws  aayin',  Mr  Tickler,  that  I  canna  get  rid  o'  a  belief  in  the  metia- 
seekozies  or  transmigration  o'  sowles.  It  uten  comes  upon  me  as  Tm  sittin' 
by  myseli  on  a  knowe  in  the  Forest;  and  a'  the  scenery,  steadfiut  as  it 
seems  to  be  before  my  senses  as  the  place  o'  my  birth,  and  accordin'  to  the 
popular  faith  where  I  hae  past  a*  mj  days,  is  then  strangely  felt  to  lose 
its  intimate  or  veetal  connexion  wi'  my  speerituality,  and  to  be  but  ae 
dream-spat  amane  mony  dream-spats  which  maun  be  a'  taken  thegither  in 
a  bewilderin'  series,  to  make  up  the  yet  uncompleted  mystery  o'  my  being 
or  life. 

NORTH. 

Pythagoras  I 

SHEPHERD* 

Mind  that  Fm  no  wuUin'  to  tak  my  bible-oath  for  the  truth  o'  what  Fm 
noo  gaun  to  tell  you— for  what's  real  and  what's  visionary— and  whether 
there  be  indeed  three  warlds — ane  o'  the  ee— ane  o'  the  memory,  and  ane 
o'  the  imaffination— it's  no  for  me  dogmatically  to  decide;  but  this  I  wull 
say— that  If  there  are  three,  at  sic  times  they're  sae  circumvolved  and  con- 
fused wi'  ane  anither,  as  to  hae  the  appearance  and  inspire  the  feelin'  o' 
their  bein'  but  ae  warld— or  I  should  rather  say,  but  ae  lire.  The  same  sort 
o'  consciousness,  sirs,  o'  my  haen  experimentaJly  belanged  alike  to  them  a*, 
comes  owre  me  like  a  threefauld  snadow,  and  in  that  shadow  my  sowie 
sits  wi*  its  heart  beatin',  frichtened  to  think  o*  a*  it  has  come  through,  syne 
the  first  far-awa  glimmer  o'  nascent  thocht  connectin'  my  particular  indi- 
viduality wi'  the  universal  creation.    Am  I  makin'  myseli  understood  ? 

TICKLER. 

Pellucid  as  an  icicle  that  seems  warm  in  the  sunshine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  you  dinna  see  my  drift— and  Fm  at  a  loss  for  words. 

TICKLER. 

You  might  as  well  say  you  are  at  a  loss  for  oysters,  with  five-hundred 
on  that  board.  , 

SHEPHERD. 

I  think  on  a  cave— far  ben,  mirk  always  as  a  midnight  wood— except  that 
twa  lichts  are  bumin'  there  brichter  than  onv  stars— fierce  leevin  lichts— 
yet  in  their  fierceness  fu'  o'  love,  and  therefore  fu'  o'  beauty— the  een  o' 
my  mother,  as  she  gently  growls  o'er  me  wi'  a  pur  that  inspires  me  wi'  a 
passion  for  milk  and  bluid. 

TICKLER. 

Your  mother  I    The  man's  mad. 

\  SHBPHIRD. 
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NORTH. 

Hath— huih.  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  Mok  her  diigt»  and  tookin*  I  grow  sae  cruel  tbat  I  could  bite.  Between 
pain  and  pleasure,  she  gies  me  a  cuff  wi'  her  paw,  and  I  gang  head  owre 
heels  like  a  bit  playfu'  kitten.  And  what  else  am  I  but  a  bit  playfu'  kit- 
ten? For  we're  o'  the  Cat  kind— we  Lions— and  bein*  o'  the  royal  race  o' 
Africa,  but  ae  whalp  at  a  birth.  She  taks  me  mewin'  up  in  her  mouth, 
and  lets  me  drap  amang  leaves  in  the  outer  air-- lyin'  down  aside  me  and 
entidn'  me  to  play  wi'  the  tuft  o*  her  tail,  that  I  suppose,  in  my  simplicity, 
to  he  itsell  a  separate  hairy  cretur  aii ve  as  weel  as  me,  and  gettin'  fun,  as  wi' 
loops  and  springs  we  pursue  ane  anither,  and  then  for  a  minute  pretend 
to  be  sleepin'.  And  wha's  he  yon  ?  Wha  but  my  Father  ?  I  ken  him  in- 
Btinctively  by  the  mane  on  his  shouthers,  and  his  bare  tawny  hurdies — ^but 
ny  mither  wull  no  let  him  come  ony  nearer,  for  he  yawns  as  if  he  were 
hungry,  and  she  kens  he  would  think  naething  o'  devourin'  his  ain  off- 
spring. Oh  I  the  first  time  I  heard  him  crunch  I  It  was  an  antelope — in  his 
fings  like  a  mouse — ^but  that  is  an  after  similitude — for  then  1  nad  never 
seen  a  mouae — ^nor  do  I  think  I  ever  did  a'  the  time  I  was  in  the  great  de- 
sert. 

NORTH  (removing  to  seme  distance^) 

TicUer^  he  looks  alarmingly  leonine. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  bad  then  nae  ee  for  the  picturesque— but  out  o'  thae  materials  then  sae 
familiar  to  my  senaes,  I  hae  mony  a  time  since  constructed  the  landscape 
in  which  my  youth  sported — and  oh  I  that  I  could  but  dash  it  aff  on  can- 

vasal 

NORTH. 

Salvator  Rosa,  the  greater  Poussin,  and  he  of  Duddingstone,  would  then 
hare  to  **  hide  their  £minished  heads.*' 

SHEPHERD. 

A  caYe-mouib,  half-high  as  that  o'  Staffa;  but  no  fantastic  in  its  structure 
like  thae  hexagonals — at  ae  sullen  rock  I  Yet  was  the  savage  den  maist 
sweet— for  free  the  arch  hung  doun  midway  a  mony.coloured  drapery, 
leaf-ttid-flower- woven  by  nature,  who  deliffhts  to  beautify  the  wilderness, 
renewed  as  soon  as  faded,  or  else  perennial,  in  spite  o'  a'  thae  suns  and  a' 
thae  storms  I  Frae  our  roof  strecht  up- rose  the  trees,  wi'  crowns  that 
touched  the  skies.  There  hunff  the  umbrage  like  clouds— and  to  us 
helow  how  pleasant  was  the  shaae !  From  the  cave-mouth  a  green  lawn 
descended  to  a  pool,  where  the  pelican  used  to  come  to  drink— and  mony 
a  time  hae  I  wa^ed  crouchin'  ahint  the  water-lilies,  that  I  micht  spring 
npoa  her  when  she  had  filled  her  bag— but  if  I  was  cunnin'  she  was  wary, 
and  aye  fand  her  wa^  back  unskathed  by  me  to  her  nest.  A'  roun'  was 
nnd;  for  you  see,  sirs,  it  was  an  oasis — and  I  suspect  they  were  palm-, 
trees.  I  can  liken  a  leaf,  as  it  cam  waverin'  doon,  to  naething  I  hae  seen 
ifai'  syne  but  a  parachute.  I  used  to  play  with  them  till  they  withered,  and 
then  to  row  mysell  in  them,  like  a  wean  hidin'  itsell  for  fun  in  the  claes,  to 
niak  its  mither  true  it  was  na  there— till  a'  at  ance  I  lou|)t  oot  on  my  mi- 
ther the  Lioness,  and  in  a  mock-fecht  we  twa  gaed  gurlln'  down  the  brae 
—me  generally  uppermost — for  ye  can  hae  n^e  idea  boo  tender  are  the 
maist  terrible  o'  animals  to  their  young— and  what  delicht  the  auld  she  ane 
has  in  pretendin'  to  be  vanquished  in  even-doon  worryin'  by  a  bit  cub  that 
would  be  nae  mair  than  a  match  for  Rover  there,  or  even  Fang.  Na— ye 
need  na  lift  your  heads  and  cock  your  lugs,  my  gude  douggies,  for  I'm 
tpeakm'  o'  you  and  no  to  you,  and  likenin'  your  force  to  mine  when  I  was 
a  Lira's  whalp. 

ROVER  imd  FANG  (leaping  up  and  barking  at  the  shepherd.) 
Wow— bow— wow— bow— wow— wow. 

NORTH. 

ney  certainly  think.  Tickler^  that  he  must  be  either  Wallace  or  Nero. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  passed  my  days— and  a  happier  young  hobbletehoy  of  a  Lion  never 
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footed  it  on  velvet  pads  alang  the  Lybian  sands.  Only  sometimes  for  days 
— na  weelcs— I  was  roaist  desperate  hungry — for  the  antelopes  and  sic  like 
creturs  began  to  get  unco  scarce — palrtly  frae  bein*  Icilled  oot,  and  pairily 
frae  bein'  feared  awa'— and  I've  Icentus  obleeged  to  dine,  and  be  thanitfu', 
on  jaclcal. 

TICKLBP. 

Hung  up  in  hams  from  the  roof  of  the  cave. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  that  was  no  the  warst  o't— for  spring  cam^as  I  felt  rather  than  saw 
-^and  day  or  nicht — sleepin'  or  waukin — I  cou*d  get  nae  rest — I  was  verra 
feverish  and  verra  fierce,  and  Iceepit  prowlin'  and  growlin'  about 

TICKLER, 

Like  a  lion  in  love 

SHEPHERD. 

I  could  na  distinctly  tell  why— and  sae  did  my  mither,  wha  lookit  as  if 
in  gude  earnest  she  wad  tear  me  in  pieces. 

TICKLER. 

Whattt? 

SHEPHERD. 

She  wou'd  glare  on  me  wi'  her  green  een,  as  if  she  wanted  to  set  fire  to 
my  hide,  as  you  may  hae  seen  a  laddie  in  a  window  wi*  a  glass  settin'  fire 
to  a  man*s  hat  on  the  street,  by  the  power  o'  the  focus — ^and  then  she  wou'd 
wallow  on  the  sand,  as  if  to  rub  aff  ticks  that  tormented  her — and  then  wi' 
a  shake,  garrin'  the  piles  shower  frae  her,  wou'd  gallop  down  to  the  pool  as 
if  aboot  to  droon  hersell,  and  though  no  in  general  fond  o'  the  water,  plow- 
ter  in't  like  the  verra  pelican. 

TICKLER. 

'<  Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 
Or  a  wild  goose  at  play." 

SHEPHERD. 

The  mat  desert  grew  a'  ae  roar  I  and  thirty  feet  every  spang  cam  low- 
pen,  wi^  his  enormous  mane,  the  Lion  my  father,  wi'  his  tail,  tuft  and  a', 
no  perpendicular  like  a  bull's,  but  extended  horizontally  ahint  him,  as  stiff's 
iron,  and  a'  bristlin' — and  fastened  in  his  fangs  in  the  back  o'  the  Lioness 
my  mother's  neck,  wha  forthwith  began  caterwauling  waur  than  a  hunder 
roof  fu's  o'  cats,  till  I  had  amaist  swarfed  through  fear,  and  forgotten  that 
I  was  ane  o'  theh:  ain  whalps. 

TICKLER. 

"  To  show  how  much  thou  wast  degenerate." 

SHEPHERD. 

*  Sae  I  thocht  it  high  time  to  leave  them  to  devoor  ane  anither,  and  I  slank 
aff,  wi'  my  tail  atween  my  legs,  intil  the  wilderness,  resolved  to  return  to 
my  native  oasis  never  main  I  looked  back  frae  the  tap  o'  a  sand-hill,  and 
saw  what  micht  hae  been,  or  not  been,  the  croons  o'  the  palm-trees— and 
then  glided  on  till  I  cam  to  anither  '*  palm-grove,  islanded  amid  the  waste,'' 
-—as  Soothey  finely  says— where  instinct  urged  me  to  seek  a  lair,  and  I 
found  ane — ^no  sae  superb,  indeed,  as  my  native  den— no  sae  magnificent 
—but  in  itsell  bonnier  and  brichter  and  mair  blissfu'  for— safter,  far  and 
wide  a'  around  it,  was  the  sand  to  the  soles  and  pawms  o'  my  paws— for 
an  event  befel  me  there  that  in  a  day  elevated  me  into  Lionhood,  and 
crooned  me  wi'  the  imperial  diadem  of  the  Desert. 

TICKLER. 

As  how? 

NORTHt 

James  f 

SHEPHERD. 

■  In  the  centre  o*  the  grove  was  a  well— not  dug  by  hands— though  cara- 
vans had  passed  that  way— but  formed  naturally  in  the  thin-grassed  sand 
bv^  spring  that  in  summer  drought  cared  not  for  the  sun— and  round 
about  that  well  were  some  beautifu'  bushes,  that  bore  flowers  amaist  as 
bi^'s  roses^  but  liker  lilieQ 
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TICKLEK. 

Molt  flowery  of  the  feline  I 

BHBPBERD. 

But|  oh  heavens !  ten  thousand  million  times  mair  beautifu'  than  the 
gorgeous  bushes  *neath  which  she  lay  asleep  I  A  cretur  o'  my  ain  kind  I  cou« 
chant!  wi'  her  sweet  nose  atween  her  forepaws  I  The  elegant  line  o'  her 
jellow  back^  frae  shouther  to  rump»  broken  here  and  there  bv  a  blossom- 
kden  spray  that  depended  loviogly  to  touch  her  slender  side  I  Her  tall 
frnodimj  gathered  up  amanff  the  delicate  down  on  which  she  reposed  I 
Liule  of  it  visible  but  the  tender  tuft  I  Eyes  and  lips  shut  I  There  slept  the 
Virgin  of  the  Wild !  still  as  the  well,  and  as  pure,  in  which  her  eemage  was 
enshrined  I  I  trummled  like  a  kid— I  heard  a  knockin',  but  it  did  na  wau- 
ken  her— and  creepin*  stealthily  on  my  gruff,  I  laid  mysell,  without  grow- 
ling side  by  side,  a'  my  length  alang  hers — and  as  oor  fur  touched,  the 
touch  garred  me  at  first  a'  grue,  and  then  glow  as  if  prickly  thorns  had 
plessnrably  pierced  my  verra  heart  Safuy — saftly  pat  I  ae  paw  on  the 
back  o'  her  head,  and  anither  aneath  her  chin — and  then  laid  my  cheek  to 
hers,  and  gied  the  ear  niest  me  a  wee  bit  bite  I  When  up  she  sprang  higher 
in  the  air,  Mr  Tickler,  than  the  feather  on  your  cap  when  you  was  in  the 
Volunteers  ;  and  on  recoverin'  her  feet  after  the  fa',  without  staym'  to  look 
sroond  her,  spang  by  spang  tapped  the  shrubs,  and  afore  I  had  presence  o' 
mind  to  pursue  her,  round  a  sand-hill  was  out  o*  sichtl 

NORTH. 

Aye,  James— joy  often  drops  out  between  the  cup  and  the  lip-.or,  like 
riches,  takea  wings  to  itself  and  flies  away.  And  was  she  lost  to  thee  for 
ever? 

SHBPHEK1>. 

I  lashed  myaell  wi'  mj  tail— 1  trode  and  tore  up  the  shrubs  wi'  my  hind 
paws— I  turned  up  my  jaws  to  heaven,  and  yowled  in  wrathfu'  despair— 
and  then  pat  nay  mouUi  to  the  dust,  and  roared  till  the  well  began  to  bubble 
—then  I  lapped  water,  and  grew  thirstier  the  langer  I  lapped— and  then 
searched  wr  a'  mv  seven  senses  the  bed  whare  her  beautifu^bulk  had  lain 
^warmer  and  saner  and  sweeter  than  the  ither  herbage — and  in  rage  tried 
to  bite  a  bit  out  o'  my  ain  shouther,  when  the  pain  sent  me  bounding  aff 
in  pursuit  o'  my  lovely  lioness— and  lo !  there  she  was  stealin'  alang  by 
the  brink  o'  anither  nest  o*  bushes,  far  aff  on  the  plain,  pausin'  to  look 
back— sae  I  thocht— e'er  she  disappeared  in  her  hiding-place.  Round 
and  round  the  brake  I  careered,  in  narrowing  circles,  that  my  Delicht 
should  not  escape  my  desire,  and  at  last  burst  crashin'  in  upon  her  wi'  ae 
ipang,  and  seized  her  by  the  nape  o'  the  neck,  as  my  father  had  seized  my 
mother,  and  pinned  her  down  to  the  dust.  But  I  was  mercifu'  as. I  waeT 
Btrang ;  and  being  assured  by  her,  that  if  1  wou'd  but  be  less  rampawgeous, 
that  she  would  at  least  gi'e  me  a  hear  in',  I  released  her  neck  frae  my 
fangs,  but  keepit  a  firm  paw  on  her,  till  1  had  her  promise  that  she  wou'd 
agree  to  ony  proposal  in  reason,  provided  my  designs  were  honourable — 
and  honourable  they  were  as  ever  were  breathed  by  bosom  leonine  in  the 
•olitary  wilderness. 

NORTH. 

^  I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride ; 
And  thus  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride." 

SHEPHERD. 

We  were  perfectly  happy,  sir.  Afore  the  hinny-moon  had  filled  her 
horns,  mony  an  antelope,  and  not  a  few  monkeys,  had  we  twa  thegether 
devoored  I  Oh,  sirs !  but  she  was  fleet  I  and  si  v  as  swift  I  She  woud  lie 
coucbin'  in  a  bush  till  she  was  surrounded  wi  grazin'  edibles  suspect- 
in'  nae  harm,  and  ever  and  anon  ceasin'  to  crap  the  twigs,  and  playin'  wl 
sne  anither,  like  lambs  in  the  Forest,  where  it  is  now  my  lot  as  a  human 
cretur  to  leeve  I  Then  up  in  the  air  and  amang  them  wi'  a  roar,  smitin' 
them  dead  in  dizzens  wi'  ae  touch  o'  her  paw,  though  it  was  safter  than 
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velvet— and  tinglin'  out  the  leader  by  his  horns,  that  purrin*  ehe  micht 
leasurely  sook  his  bluid— nor  at  sic  times  wou'd  il  hae  been  safe  even  for 
me,  her  lion  and  her  lord,  to  ha'e  interfered  wi*  her  repast.  For  in  the 
deiert,  hunger  and  thirst  are  as  fierce  as  love.  As  for  me,  in  this  reapeet, 
I  waa  mair  generous,  and  mony  is  the  time  and  aft  that  I  hae  gi*en  her  the 
tid-bits  o'  fat  frae  the  flank  o'  a  deer  o'  my  ain  killin'  when  she  had  miaaed 
her  aim  by  owrespringin't-*for  1  never  ken't  her  spang  fa'  short— without 
her  so  much  as  thankm'  me-^for  she  was  ow're  prood  ever  to  seem  grate* 
fu'  for  ony  favour— and  carried  hersell,  like  a  Beauty  as  ahe  was,  and  a 
spoiled  Bride.  I  waa  sometimea  sair  tempted  to  throttle  her-- but  then, 
to  be  sure,  a  playfu'  pat  frae  her  paw  could  smooth  my  bristles  at  ony 
lime,  or  mak'  me  lift  up  my  mane  for  her  delicht,  that  ahe  might  He  down 
bashfully  aneath  ita  aluuiow,  or  aa  if  ahelterin'  there  frae  aome  object  o*  her 
fear,  crouch  pantin'  amang  that  envelopement  o'  hairy  clouds. 

TIOKLBR. 

Whew! 

NORTH. 

In  that  excellent  work  the  Naturalists'  Library,  edited  bv  my  learned 
friend  Sir  William  Jardine,  it  is  observed,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  that  Tern- 
minck,  in  his  Monograph,  placea  the  African  Lion  in  two  varietiea,  that  of 
Barbary  and  that  of  Senegal«>withottt  referring  to  those  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  continent.  In  the  southern  parts  there  are  two  kinda  aaalo* 
gous^  it  would  seem,  to  the  northern  varieties — ^the  yellow  and  the  brown, 
or,  accordmg  to  the  Dutch  colonists,  Uie  blue  and  the  black.  Of  the  Bar^ 
bary  Lion,  the  hair  is  of  a  deep  yellowish  brown,  the  mane  and  hair  upon 
the  breast  and  insides  of  the  fore-legs  being  ample,  thick,  and  shaggy;  ef 
the  Senegal  Lion,  the  colour  of  the  body  is  of  a  much  paler  tint,  tiie  mane 
is  much  less,  does  not  extend  so  far  upon  the  shoulders,  and  ia  almost 
entirely  wanting  upon  the  breast  and  insidea  of  the  legs.  Mr  Burcliel 
encountered  a  third  variety  of  the  African  Lion,  whose  mane  is  nearly  quite 
black,  and  him  the  Hottentots  declare  to  be  the  most  fierce  and  dariag  ef 
all.  Now,  my  dear  James,  pardon  me  for  asking  whether  you  were  the 
Senegal  or  Barbary  Lion,  or  one  of  the  southern  varieties  aaalogoua  te 
them,  or  the  third  variety,  with  the  maae  nearly  blaek,  tlwl  encountered 
MrBurchel? 

TICKLXR* 

He  must  have  been  a  fourth  variety,  and  probably  the  s<rfe  tpedmen 
thereof;  for  all  naturalists  agree  that  the  young  males  have  neither  maae 
nor  tidl-tuft,  and  exhibit  no  incipient  symptorae  of  such  appendagea  till 
about  their  third  year. 

SBEPHBRD. 

Throughout  the  hale  series  o*  my  transmigration  o*  sowle  1  hae  aye  been 
equally  in  growth  and  genius  extraordinar*  precocious,  Timothy ;  and 
besides,  I  dinna  clearly  see  hoo  either  Buffoon,  or  Ciwiar,  or  TInnock,  or 
Sir  William  Jarrdinn,  or  Jeems  Wulson,  or  even  Wommle  himsell,  famlHar 
as  they  may  be  wi'  Lions  in  plates  or  cages,  should  ken  better  about  their 
manes  and  the  tuft  o*  their  tails,  than  me  wha  was  ance  a  Lion  in  propria 
persona^  and  hae  thochts  o'  writing  my  ain  Leonine  Owtoblography  wi*  Cuta. 
But  as  for  my  colour,  I  was  neither  a  blue,  nor  a  black,  nor  a  white,  nor  a 
red  Lion— though  you.  Tickler,  may  hae  seen  sic  like  on  the  signs  o'  hm^^ 
but  I  was  the  Terriblb  Tawnxt  o'  Timbvctoo  1 1 1 

TICKLBR. 

What !  did  you  live  in  the  capital  ? 

SHRPHERO. 

Na— In  my  kintra  seat  a'  the  year  roun*.  But  there  was  mair  than  a 
sugh  o'  me  in  the  metropolis — ^mony  a  story  was  tauld  o'  me  by  Moor  and 
Maadiogo— andby  whisper  o'  my  name  they  stilled  their  cryln'  weana,and 
frichtened  them  to  sleep.  What  kent  I,  when  a  lion,  o'  geography  ?  Nae 
map  o'  Africa  had  I  ever  seen  but  what  I  scrawled  wi'  my  ain  ciawa  on  the 
desert-dust  As  for  the  Niger,  I  cared  na  whether  it  flawed  to  meet  the 
risin'  er  the  settin'  sun— but  when  the  sun  entered  Leo,  I  used  iaalino- 
tively  to  soom  in  ito  waters,  and  I  remember,  as  if  it  bad  been  y«»tardayi 
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loapin'  in  amang  a  bevy  o*  black  girlies  bathin'  in  a  ehallow,  and  break- 
fasdn'  on  ane  o'  uiem,  wba  ate  as  tender  as  a  pullet^  and  was  as  plump  as 
a  patrick.  It  was  lang  afore  the  time  o'  Mungo  Park— bat  bad  I  met 
M mm  I  wouM  na  hae  hurt  a  bair  o'  bis  bead*-for  my  prophetic  sowle 
would  hae  been  conaciotta  o'  the  Forest*  and  however  hungr  j»  never  wou'd 
I  hae  banned  him  wba  had  leeved  on  Uie  Tweed. 

NORTH. 

Beautiful.  Prav*  James,  is  it  true  that  your  lion  prefers  human  flesh  to 
any  other— nay,  after  once  tasting  it,  that  he  uniformly  becomes  an  anthro- 
pophaguB? 

SHEPHERD. 

He  may  or  he  may  not  uniformly  become  an  anthropophagus,  for  I  kenna 
what  an  anthropophagus  is;  but  as  to  preferring  human  flesh  to  ony  ither, 
that  depends  on  the  particular  kind  o*  human  fl^h.  I  presume*  when  I  was 
a  lion,  that  I  had  the  ordinar'  appetencies  o'  a  lion— that  is,  that  I  was 
father  abune  than  below  average  or  par— and  at  a'  events  that  there  was 
saelhingabout  me  unleonine.  llool  cou*d  never  bring  my  etammach,  without 
difficulty,  to  eat  an  auld  woman— as  for  an  auld  man,  that  was  out  o'  the 
question,  even  in  starvation.  On  the  whole  I  preferred,  in  the  long  run, 
antelope  even  to  girl.  Girl  dootless  was  a  delicacy  ance  a  fortnicht  or 
thereabouta— but  ^1  every  day  would  hae  been  — 

TICKLER. 

Tonjoun  perdrix. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae.  Anither  Lion,  a  freen'  o'  mind,  tho*,  thocht  otherwise,  and 
used  to  lie  in  ambuscade  for  girl,  on  which  he  fed  a'  through  the  year. 
But  mark  the  consequence,  why  he  lost  his  senses,  and  died  ragin'  mad  I 

TIGHUBR. 

You  dont  sae  so  ? 

SBEPHsaD. 

buthictirely  I  ken't  better,  and  diversified  my  dinners  wi*  aebras  and 
ouaggas,  and  such  small  deer,  sae  that  I  was  always  in  high  condition,  my 
udn  was  aye  sleek,  my  main  meteorous ;  and  as  for  my  tail,  wherever  I 
went,  the  tuft  bore  aff  the  belle. 

NORTH. 

Leo— are  you,  or  are  you  not  a  cowardly  animal } 

SHEPHERD. 

After  I  had  reached  the  ap[e  o'  puberty  my  courage  never  bai^ned  to  be 
put  to  ony  verra  severe  trial,  fof  I  was  aye  faithfu'  to  my  mate— and  she 
to  me— and  jealousy  never  disturbed  our  den. 

TICKLER. 

Aaycubsf 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I  cou'dna  hae  wanted  courage,  since  I  never  fdt  fear.  I  aye  took 
the  Bun  o'  the  teegger ;  and,  though  the  rhinoceros  is  an  ugly  customer,  he 
used  to  gie  me  the  wa' ;  at  sicht  o'  me  the  elephant  became  his  ain  trum- 

Eter,  and  sounded  a  retreat  in  amang  the  trees.    Ance,  and  ance  only,  I 
d  a  desperate  fecht  wi'  a  unicorn. 

NORTH 

So  he  la  net  fabulous? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  hhB|  indeed— he's  ane  o'  the  realest  o'  a'  beasts. 

TICKLER. 

What  may  be  the  length  of  his  horn,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

0*  a  dagger. 

TICKLER. 

Shape? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  speerally  wreathed  like  a  ram's  horn— but  strecht,  smooth,  and 
polished^  o'  the  yeUow  ivoty— -sharper  than  a  swurd. 
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TICKLEB. 

Hoofs? 

SHEPHERD. 

His  hoofs  are  no  cloven,  and  he's  no  unlike  a  horse.  But  in  place  o' 
nicherin'  like  a  horse,  he  roars  like  a  bull;  and  then  he  leeTea  on  flesh. 

TICKLES. 

I  thought  he  had  been  omnivorous. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  cretur's  omniyorous  but  man. 

NORTH. 

Rare? 

SHEPHERD. 

He  maun  be  verra  rare,  for  I  never  saw  anither  but  him  I  focht  The 
battle  was  in  a  wood.  We're  natural  enemies,  and  set  to  wark  the  moment 
we  met  without  ony  quarrel.  Wi'  the  first  pat  o'  my  paw  I  scored  him 
frae  shouther  to  flank,  till  the  bluid  spouted  in  jettees.  As  he  ran  at  me 
wi'  his  horn  I  jookit  ahint  a  tree,  and  he  transfixed  it  in  the  pith— sheathen't 
to  the  verra  hilt.  There  was  nae  use  in  flingin*  up  his  heels,  for  wi'  the 
side-spans;  I  was  on  his  back,  and  fastenin*  my  hind  claws  in  his  flank  and 
my  fore-claws  in  his  shouthers,  I  began  at  my  leisure  devooring  him  in  the 
neck.  She  sune  joined  me,  and  ate  a  hole  into  his  inside  till  she  got  at  the 
kidnies — but  judgin'  by  him,  nae  animal's  mair  tenawcious  o'  life  than  the 
unicorn— for  when  we  left  him  the  remains  were  groanin'.  Niest  momin' 
we  went  to  breakfast  on  him,  but  thae  gluttonous  creturs,  the  vulturs,  had 
been  afore  us,  and  he  was  but  banes. 

NORTH. 

Are  you  not  embellishing,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sic  a  fack  needs  nae  embellishment.    But  I  confess,  sirs,  I  was,  on  thft 
first  hearin  o*t,  incredulous  o'  Major  Laing's  hain*  found  the  skeleton  stickin 
to  the  tree  I 

NORTU. 

Why  incredulous  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

For  wha'  can  tell  at  what  era  I  was  a  lion  ?  But  it  pruves  that  the  banes 
o'  a  unicorn  are  durable  as  aim. 

NORTH. 

And  Ebony  an  immortal  wood. 

TICKLEB. 

Did  you  finish  your  career  in  a  trap  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.    I  died  in  open  day  in  the  centre  o'  the  great  square  o*  Timbuctoa 

TICKLER. 

Ha,  ha  I  baited? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  I  was  lyin'  ae  day  by  mysell— for  she  had  disappeared  to  whalp 
amang  the  shrubs— -wai tin'  for  some  wanderin'  waif  comin'  to  the  well — ^for 
thirst  is  stranger  than  fear  in  them  that  dwall  in  the  desert,  and  they  will 
seek  for  water  even  in  the  lion's  lair— when  I  saw  the  head  o'  an  unknown 
animal  high  up  amang  the  trees,  browzin'  on  the  sprays — and  then  its  lang 
neck— and  then  its  shouthers— and  then  its  forelegs— and  then  its  body 
droopin'  doon  into  a  tail  like  a  bufialo's— an  animal  unlike  ony  ither  I  had 
ever  seen  afore — ^for  though  spotted  like  a  leopard,  it  was  in  shape  liker  a 
unicorn— but  then  its  een  were  black  and  saft,  like  the  een  o'  an  antelope, 
and  as  it  licket  the  leaves,  I  kent  that  toogue  had  never  lapped  bluid.  I 
stretched  mysell  up  wi'  my  usual  roar,  and  in  less  time  than  it  taks  to  tell't 
was  on  the  back  o  the  Giraffe. 

AHBO. 

OhI  oh!  ohi  ohi  oh!  oh  I 

SHEPHERD. 

t  happened  no  to  be  verra  hungry— and  my  fangs— ^without  munchin'-* 
pierced  but  an  inch  or  twa  deep.    Brayin'  across  the  sand-hills  at  a  lang 
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trot  fitw  the  cam^leopard— nor  for  bours  slackened  sl^e  her  pace— till  she 
plunged  into  the  Black  river- — 

TICKLER. 

The  I^iger. 

SHBPH^RQ, 

SwMM  across,  and  bore  me  through  many  groves  into  a  wide  plabi» 

all  anlike  the  wildamess  round  tlie  Oa^is  we  bad  left  at  mom. 

NORTH. 

What  to  that  was  Mazeppa^a  ride  on  the  desert-bom  I 

SQ«P|UBRD. 

The  bet  bluid  grew  sweeter  and  swe<i|er  as  I  drank— and  I  saw  naethinsp 
bat  her  neck,  till  a*  at  ance  staggerin'  she  fell  doon— and  what  a  sicht  I 
Rocks,  as  I  thocht  them — but  the^  were  bousefl— encirclin'  me  a'  round—, 
thousan's  o*  blackamoors,  wi'  shirts  and  spears  and  swurds  and  fires,  and 
drums,  hemmin'  the  Uon^^-and  arrows-^like  the  flyin'  dragons  I  had 
seen  in  the  desert^  but  no,  like  them,  harmless— stingin*  me  through  the 
sides  intil  the  entrails,  that  when  I  bat  them  brak !  You  asked  me  if  I  was 
a  cooard  ?  Was't  like  a  cooard  to  drive,  in  that  condition,  the  hale  city  like 
•beep?  But  a'  a|  ance,  without  my  ain  wqll,  ray  spangin'  was  changed 
faito  sprawlln*  wi'  my  fore  feet  I  still  made  them  spin^but  my  hind 
legs  were  useless — my  back  was  broken— and  what  I  was  lappin*,  sirs, 
was  a  pool  o'  roy  ain  bluid.  I  had  spewed  it  as  my  heart  burst — first  fire 
grew  my  sen  and  then  mist— and  the  last  thing  I  remember  was  a  shout 
and  a  roar.  And  thus,  in  the  centre  o'  the  great  square  o'  Timbuctoo,  the 
Lion  died! 

NQRTQ. 

And  the  hide  of  him,  who  is  now  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  has  for  genera^ 
tions  been  an  heir-loom  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Saharas  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  less  strange  than  true — Nop,  Norths  let's  hear  o'  ane  o'  your  trans* 
migraiiene. 

NORTH. 

"Some  Paaoages  in  tb^  Life  o'  a  Mermao  ?" 

SHEPHERD. 

If  you  please. 

NoaTii. 
Another  night,  James;  for  really,  after  such  painting  and  such  poetry-!-— 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  weel,  sir.  I  never  insbt  Oh )  boo  I  hate  to  hear  a  hash  insist ! 
InuBtin'  that  you  shall  tell  a  story— insistin'  that  you  shall  sing— insistin' 
tbatyott  shall  tak  anither  jug — insistin'  that  you  shall  sit  still — msistin',  in 
sbor^  that  you  shall  do  the  verra  thing,  whatever  it  happen  to  be,  that  ye 
has  declared  a  dizzen  times  that  you  will  be  danged  if  you  do  do— dang 
bun  I  droop  bin  I  deevU  droon  him  I  canna  he  hand  his  foul  tongue,  and 
Bcarthls  sawte  bead  without  ony  interruption,  and  be  thankfu'^^and  ^o-— « 

NORTH. 

James!  James!  James! 

SHEPHERD  (laughing,) 

Beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  only  yestreen  at  a  pairty  I  was  **  sae  pes- 
tered wi'  a  popinjay,"  that  Tm  ashamed  to  say  I  forgott  mysell  sae  far  as 
to  dash  a  jug  o*  bet  water  in  his  face — and  tho'  he  made  an  apology,  I 
fin*  I  haena  torgi'en  bim  ye^^was  I  red  in  the  face  ? 

NORTg. 

Batheriy. 

SHEPHERD* 

What's  this  ?  What's  this  ?  See,  the  floor's  in  an  inundation !  Is  that 
year  doin',  Mr  Tickler  ? 

TICKWR, 

whattbedeveedoyoum^aAtQ^g?  Mydciq(? 

SQ^PHERD. 

Yes— it  is  your  doin'.    A  stneam  o'  water  conoin'  frae  you  a'  owre  the 
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Turkey  carpet— and  reachin'— see  tuU't— the  rim  o*  the  rug.  What  sort 
o'  mainners  is  this,  to  force  your  way  at  midnicht  into  an  honest  man's 
house,  and  spile  a'  his  furnitur  ?  There  you  sit  at  the  Round,  in  your 
dreadnoucht,  like  a  Norway  bear,  and  never  tak  thochthoo  the  snaw,  and 
the  crancreuch,  and  the  icicles  hae  been  meltin'  this  last  hour,  till  the 
floor's  a'  soomin' ! 

TICKLER. 

You  can  cross  at  the  ford* 

NORTH. 

James — ^iet  it  seep.    Shall  we  have  some  beef-a-la-mode,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

Thus. 
(North  flings  into  the  bright  smokeless  element  slice  after  slice  of  the 
Round,  previously  well  salted  and  peppered — they  fizz^^'fry'—and 
writhe  like  martyrs  in  the  fire.) 

shepherd. 
There's  a  bauld,  a  daurin'  simplicity  in  that^  sir,  that  reminds  ane  o' 
the  first  elements  o*  cookery,  as  yet  no  an  airty  far  less  a  science,  anterior 
to  the  time  o'  Tubal-Cain. 

NORTH. 

They  have  a  flavour,  when  done  so,  James,  superior  far  to  that  imported 
by  the  skill  of  a  Kitchener  or  an  Ude.  They  are  more  thoroughly  search- 
ed by  the  fire— and  in  fact  imbibe  the  flavour  of  fire. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wuss  they  mayna  be  smeeketl 

NORTH. 

Trv. 
(North  extricates  the  fry  from  the  fire  with  the  tongs^  and  deposits 
them  in  layers  on  a  platter.  Tickler  forsakes  the  side-table^oins 
the  circular — and  as  he  is  helping  himself  to  beefd^la-mode,  the 
Shepherd  entangles  his  fork  with  Southside's,  and  pins  down  the 
savoury  slice,) 

shepherd. 
I  despair  o*  meetin'  wi'  gude  mainners  in  this  rude  and  boisterous 
warld. 

north. 
By  the  way,  my  dear  James,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  on  National  Man- 
ners. 

shepherd. 
The  mainners  o'  a'  nations  are  equally  bad. 

north. 
That  may  be  true,  but  surely  they  are  different — and  I  desire  to  hear  the 
Shepherd  on  their  distinctive  qualities,  and  on  the  causes  that  have  modi- 
fied  

shepherd. 
And  transmogrified  the  original  Adam  ? 

NORTH. 

You  have  it,  James. 

SHKPHERD. 

And  you  ken  sae  little  o*  human  natur,  or  mak  sae  little  allooance  for  Its 
infirmities,  as  seriously  to  expeck  me  to  enter  intil  sic  a  feelosophical  and 
historical  innquery  wi*  this  fry  afore  me  ? — wi'  my  mouth  comin'  into  un- 
remittin*  contact  wi'  the  maist  delicious  o'  a'  dishes — beef  (k-la-mode^  accor- 
ding to  Christopher— or,  as  I  micht  ca't,  '^oxiYi^^feu-de-joy  f 

NORTH. 

We  shudder  at  the  enormities  of  American  manners,  and  bless  our  stars 
that  we  were  bom  in  Scotland ;  yet  are  we  little  better  than  savages^— - 

SHEPHERD. 

Little  better  than  savages,  said  ye;  sir  ? 
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NORTH. 

Ck>me^  don't  fly  into  a  paBsion,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

We're  no  half  eae  gude.  Savages,  as  far  as  mainners  are  concerned^  are 
jour  <Hi]7  gentlemen. 

NORTH. 

Right. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  ever  heard  tell  o'  a  Red  Indian  talcin*  the  word  oot  o'  your  mooth, 
or  contradietin'  ye  in  a  lood  vice,  or  teliin'  ye  to  your  face  that  you  was  an 
ignorawmuB— a  handle  o'  exploded  prejudices — ane  o'  the  auld  schule» 
wiiase  day  was  gane  by — ahint  the  age  by  half  a  sentry — in  plain  terms, 
afule? 

NORTH. 

No  white  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  Red  Indian^  whether  Cherokee,  Iroquois,  or  Mowhawk,  ever  dis- 
graced himself  by  insultin'  you  in  that  gate— as  I  hae  been  mony  hunder 
times  insulted  by  some  upsettin'  whalp  o'  a  bit  sma'  Embro  shopkeeper, 
a*  hii  life  occupied  a'  day  in  tyin*  broon  paper  parshels  wi'  twine. 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  sit  still,  James,  and  hear  you  abuse  the  shopocracy — the  most 
enlightened  constituency 

TICKLER. 

Waur  hawk,  Ponto  I    No  politics.  Kit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ten-poundeTy  indeed  I  The  whalp's  no  even  a  clerk — and  sweeps  the 
shop  he  serves — ^yet  has  the  impudence  to  cock  his  snub  nose  in  the  face 
o'  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

NORTH. 

Whose  genius  has  swept  the  Forest. 

SHEPHERD. 

Bot  let's  soar  higher  up  society,  and  tak'  the  Embro*  shopkeepers  as  a 
daas— and  there's  nane  ither  mair  respectable-^what  sae  ye  till  their  main- 
ners? 

NORTH. 

The  manners  of  many — of  almost  all  I  know — at  least  with  whom  I  dine- 
—are  as  agreeable  as  their  minds  are  enlightened. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  ye  satarical,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

1  ahould  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  were,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then,  sir,  your  freens  are  the  elite, 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  believe  that  is  true^though  they  are  not  all  Tories. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  sir  I  if  you  kent  some  that  I  ken— you  wou'd  fent. 

NORTH. 

Is  the  smell  so  very  strong  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  was  na  thinkin*  o'  the  smell — though,  noo  that  you  mention't,  it  is 
sometimes  strong  indeed— but  o'  their  ir  roarin'  through  ither  as  if  they 
were  nwn  to  fa'  to  the  fechtin'-^wi'  their  een  starin'  in  their  head— and 
tbeir  faces,  red,  blue,  and  purple — excepp  the  lad  in  the  jaundice— and  this 
they  ca'  arguin'I  Na,  a'  the  while  they're  a'  arguin'  on  the  same  side.  For 
jott  see,  sir,  they're  Whigs  and  Radicals,  and  are  a'  unanimously  insistin' 
on  linkin'  a*  minor  differences,  and  bringin'  a'  their  energies  to  bear  on  the 
common  enemy— that  is  us,  sir,  you,  and  me,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  Dttke  o'  Wellington 

TICKLER. 

Waurhawk.doffsl 
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I  cou'd  for^ie  them  their  tenets-^-for  ib^yVe  ^imly  teekfai'  to  evtmara 
Church  and  State— and  every  noo  ftUd  then  a  bit  Bticket  minister-lookin' 
cretur^but  wha'6  a  clerk  in  aoitie  excite  or  custoim^iotwe^^^cries  oat»  wi' 
a  vice  like  a  corn-craik— *'  It's  a  speculative  question,  Mr  H«gg.*'  Specalfto 
Uve  or  practical,!  cou'd  forgi'e  them  tkeir  tenets,  and  without  ony  symptom 
o'  impatience,  hear  them  drive  the  Bishops  out  o'  the  House  o'  Lanto — 
then  destroy  the  House  o*  Lords  itself)  tkM  is,  the  Peerage  as  a  legislatire 
body— tta,  banish  the  King  and  i4i«  Royal  FVimily  to  Van  Dienen'a  Land, 
and  set  up  a  Republic,  wi  a  Pre8i4«nc>^wlia  tnicht  be  #ear  a»e«ch  M  Hiat 
sooftt-^wr  thre^  htimdred  povmAs  sterling  per  anuum  Mtd  ft  freia  k^ttse, 
inHodltag  <coal  and  candle.  I  repeat,  I  coti*d  fbrffi'«  their  tenets^-Jbr  Vm  a 
leeberal,  and  can  range  wi*  pleasure  through  a'  latitudes  o'  opinion  on  tke 
sphere  o*  thocht — ^but  oh  I  sir  I  are  na  ^  mainners  maist  offensive  ?  And 
wou'd  I  be  a  Christian  if  I  were  na  indignant  wi'  a  company  Hiat  a*  nleht 
lang  never  ance  lost  the  opporttttofty  t>'  iny  openin'  my  mouth,  without 
thrustin'  tSieIr  i<eltten  tladioalkim  doen  «y  tiirotH  ? 

ItO'RTfl. 

Why  Visit? 

Wliattt?  wou'd  you  hae  me  to  refttiife  an  invitation  to  denner  firae  an  auld 
fre^en— to  meet  a  wheen  «Ald  ftHMna^-^nerely  'came  ^Aeir  inalMiers  «i«  no 
sae  polished  as  ane  cou'd  wi8h,*and  thae  clever  rhlela  no  fiae  ccmtMcfMte, 
as  micht  be  expectit  frae  their  ediHsalioiB,  o'  ane's  feelin's  as  connected  wi* 
his  political  prmciples  ? 

Pray  whait  lias  been  thelir  edncation  ? 

SHBPHBRD. 

They  can  a'  read,  and  write,  and  keerp  byeuks.  I'm  no  denyin*  their  pree- 
vilege  to  lay  doon  the  law  on  ^overament  and  religion,  ^m  <tbeir  ability 
to  do  sae — I  was  only  compleenm'  o*  their  mainners^-vrhich  is  the  soobject 
o'  our  pi'escmt  discourBe — ^and  agreein*  wi'  yon  that  tbe  tone  In  mony  a 
tradesman's  parlour  in  tbe  modern  Ath^s^^as  far  as  maitfirets  affe  '<5on- 
cerned — is  probably  rather  below  that  o*  the  cabin  o*  an  American  stoam- 
boat  on  the  Mississippi. 

I^ORTH. 

Do  not  say,  James,  that  you  agree  with  me  In  tiiat  opini<m-^or  \  kare 
not  said  a  single  word  about  the  mall^. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  say  ye,  then,  sir,  to  the  mahiners  o'  leeterary  men  ? 

'NOttTH. 

If  you  mean,  James,  literary  m^  by  profession — regular  authors — then 
we  must  speak  first  of  those  who  conduct  the  periooieiil  prees,  and  lat- 
terly of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  what  are  called  Works. 

SflEPlTBR]). 

You'll  hae  some  diffeeculty,  air,  hi  makin'  oot  that  distinction  wi'  a  dif- 
ference; for  whare'^  the  atrtbor  of  what  is  ca*d  a  wark  that  has  nae  dabbled 
mair  or  less  in  the  dailies,  the  weeklies,  the  monthlies,  and  the  quarterlies  ? 

NORTH. 

Let  me  consider— (/)tt«fw^  his  finger  to  the  organ  of  Memory,) 

'SirKPHBRD. 

If  there  be  ony  «u^h,  they'll  pruve  a  set  o'  fetuld  fog^fiea,  that  hae'iNMeed 
their  lives  in  writhi*  what  na^body  risads;  and  wi'  a'  due  estimation  o'  the 
worth  o'  posthumous  fame,  I  think  fhdt  mauh  be  a  disconsolate  oeecrpaHoii, 
and  likely  to  bringdownfhoir  grey  beads  Wi' -sorrow  to  the  grftvo. 

NOtlTH. 

I  could  mention  a  few  who  have  established  a  repulbtkm  by^WOrtAB  Ibsct 
:ikro  in  every  good  library.    But— ^^ 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  Southey,  the  first  man  df  letteJ^s  in  Europe,  now  that  Sir  Walter 
is  gone — poety  hiatorian,  and  philosopher—-^ 
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NORTH. 

He  18— but  I  give  up  the  dlatlnctioii,  and  speak  now  siraply  pf  writera 
who  ]»T9  acbieve4  a  tAf^x  place  in  literature,  Tl^e  mapnerp  of  %11  gudi 
men,  aa  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  delightful,  and,  at  the  same  time 
their  superiority  as  conspicuous  in  the  intellectual  iptercoufpe  of  social 
life  as  in  the  productions  of  their  geniua,  ^^^ 

Jl^  fpa  aerious,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Perfectly  so,  James.  Dugald  Stew^t,  indeed,  has  written  that  he  sel* 
dam  or  H^vfir  fmsA  th^t  a  greal  philosopher  ezceUed  in  conversation,  and 
that  as  for  poets,  or  men  of  genius  in  the  realms  of  ima^nation,  he  had 
almost  always  been  painfully  impressed  by  their  comparative  inferiority 
w\m  091  wder  the  inapir^tipn  of  the  Muse,  whp  visited  them,  it  would 
appear,  only  during  the  hours  of  composition.  fiX  all  other  tlme«  ihev 
wm  dullish,  or  Idiotic  <Vi «  besfe  comqionplace.  ' 

SHSPHBRD. 

I  dwn^y  tb«  Profi^ssor  wa9  pa  fta  wrapg  in  t^ie  ciise  o*  great  dUIo. 
flopbersi  btft  wha|  greftt  poata»  may  I  a^k,  did  be  number  amai£1UA 

NOET^f 

1  cannot  say— I  believe— for  one— Thomas  Campbell. 

SHBPHBI^D. 

Andisbembripbt? 

NORTH, 

Why,  his  conversation  is  not  pitcjied  op  the  same  key  as  his  Ode  to  the 
Mftrii^rs  of  Englfwd^  or  Locbi^rs  Warning. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ueaven  forbid! 

NORTH. 

But  he  is  one  of  the  witUest  pf  thje  witty— when  in  spirits,  lavish  of  haPDF 
tbonghts^^legant  in  hiA  illustrations,  and  in  his  m^pner,  I  should  say; 
graceful ;  his  eiuy  and  unambitious  talk  characteristic  at  once  pf  the  scholar 
and  the  man  of  the  world.  ^   * 

SHEPHERD. 

Tbamas  Cammel,  a  man  of  the  warld  I 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James.  For  in  what  society  wpuld  not  the  Author  of  tbe  Ple^ur^a 
of  Hope  be  welcome— ip  what  sphere  or  circle  the  Poet  of  Wjomlbff  not 
be  a  shining  at«r?  ^    ^ 

SHEPHERp. 

True,  sif . 

NOPTH^ 

A  man  of  ffepius  is  always  a  pi^  of  geniqs,  and  upless  he  has  been  too 
much  of  a  recluse,  pleasant  and  instructive  in  all  companies  worthy  of  him. 
but  he  rarely  desirea  to  play  first  fiddle .  /  v^  ww» 

SHEPHERD. 

There  should  never  be  a  first  fiddle  in  a  private  concert. 

NORTH. 

Right 

SHEPHERD, 

Nae  Psganini.  Yet  it's  ;i&e  unusual  thing  to  hear  som^  Cockney  o'  a 
cratur— an  Embro*  Cockney— (what  for,  sir,  dinna  ye  cut  up  the  Embr<? 
Cockneys?)— no  only  playin  first  fiddlor^but  solo  fiddle— ancl  whether  In 


wisdom 


Mnte^'excbange  instruments  in  harnio- 

ww  anufy^^nd  >yijtbput  byeuks  isfore  themrrBut^y^  pa^urjii  ew  ifor 
Wi^c,  wj  ff\A^  \msm  *fl«  fW^fr^c^  J*ejf  pq4^^\^b^  for  eyer  p'  fa 
p^  ^W,  wto^sf  be  *e  pi^co  they  m^y  h^  perform|p'rran4  if  ftPP  fr 
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that  they  may  hear  some  spontaneous  strain  in  which  his  peculiar  genie  is 
known  to  excel,  and  at  its  close^  a'  the  company,  till  then  still  and  silent, 
expresses  its  gratitude  by  a  gentle  murmur,  the  sweetest  sort  o'  apphuue. 

NORTH. 

Tickler— is  not  that  happy  ?    Asleep. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dozin'  in  a  dreadnocht  I  Bot  for  his  face  you  micht  suppose  him  a  Bear 
—and  bot  for  his  figure  you  micht  tak'  him  for  a  Whaup.  For  it's  mair 
like  a  neb  nor  a  nose. 

NORTH. 

Without  literature  or  manners,  I  hardly  see  how  a  man  can  be  a  gentle* 

fngn- 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  me.  But  mony  a  man  has  a  sufficient  share  o'  literatur'  that  does 
na  like  to  let  it  oot,  especially  in  presence  o'  you  or  me,  sir;  but  it  colours 
his  conversation,  for  a'  that,  and  there's  a  charmin'  modesty,  sir,  m  some 
men  o'  fine  edication,  that  gies  a  mild  yet  manly  character  to  a'  they  mob- 
trusively  say  in  the  course  o'  an  evenin',  leavin'  on  the  minds  o'  them  that 
kens  what's  what,  a  far  stranger  impression  o'  their  lecterary  abilities  and 
information,  than  the  lang  harangues  o'  your  declamatory  chiels,  wha,fTae 
an  ower-anxiety  to  appear  somebody  abune  common,  only  succeed  in  shov- 
ing you  that  they  are  sumphs. 

NORTH. 

There  is  somethinff,  James,  to  my  mind,  not  a  little  laughable  in  the  ex- 
clusive idea  many  minds  have  formed  and  expressed  of  good  society. 

SHEPHERD. 

Something  no  a  little  laithsom.  Them  that  uses  the  term  are  contempt!- 
ble  coofs. 

NORTH. 

Not  always  coofs,  James^though  I  grant  contemptible.  Of  late  years, 
one  hears  even  of  men  of  genius — who  in  their  works  write  for  the  whole 
world — yet  who  would  be  uneasy  to  be  seen  familiarly  mixing  in  the  circles 
of  the  middle  ranks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  were  their  pawrents  ? 

NORTH. 

People  in  trade — and  in  a  small  way — in  the  soft  or  hard  line — sugar  or 
shagreen — retail- dealers  in  treacle  or  tin — collaterally  connected,  perhaps 
by  blood,  with  a  Dean  of  Guild  or  a  Provost,  whose  memory  still  survives 
in  their  native  borough,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  whose 
title  is  still  legible  on  a  decent  freestone  slab  in  its  kirkyard.  They  affect 
**  good  society,"  forsooth— and  strut  before  splendid  mirrors  in  *'  fashion's 
most  magnificent  saloons,"  forgetful  of  the  far  happier  days,  in  which  their 
only  **  mirror  for  magistrates'*  was  a  pail  of  water,  in  whose  stream- 
before  washing  its  face  and  hands — the  household  set  its  cap  or  shaved. 

*'  Who  would  not  weep,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ?  " 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha's  Atticus? 

NORTH- 

All  society — every  society— is  good— that  is  composed  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  ^ood  character,  good  manners,  and  good  education— and  there  are 
many  millions  of  such  men  and  women. 

SHEPHERD. 

And,  thank  Heaven  \  the  nummer's  increasin'  in  Britain  every  year. 

NORTH. 

Among  them  there  are,  it  is  true,  degrees  rather  than  distinction  of  ranlr, 
and  every  person  of  common  sense  knows  his  proper  place  on  one  or  other 
of  the  levels  of  the  social  system,  to  which,  by  oirth  or  profession,  he  more 
peculiarly  belongs ;  and  there  lies  **  the  haunt  and  main  region"  of  bis 
life.     TA^re— are  his  habitualities^his  familiarities— his  domesticities. 
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SHEPHERD. 

I  dinnA  dislike  thae  words^  though  rather  oot  o*  the  common  usage. 

NORTH. 

As  loog  as  he  cherbhes  them,  and  prefers  them  to  all  else,  he  is  true  to 
bis  order. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gttde,  sir — verra  gude. 

NORTH. 

Should  he  desert  them,  he  is  a  traitor. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  sowleless  sumph. 

NORTH. 

At  least  a  heartless  slave ;  and  on  his  neck  erelong  he  will  experience 
the  tyrant's  heel.  Men  of  genius,  James,  lose  all  the  glory  it  can  confer 
on  personal  character,  hy  separating  themselves  from  their  natural  con- 
nexions, when  these  happen  to  be  comparatively  humble,  to  associate  with 
the  great  in  power,  the  high  in  rank,  or  the  opulent  in  riches ;  and  for  such 
distinction  as  "  good  society "  can  confer,  or  such  enjoyment  as  *'  good 
society  "  can  impart,  sacrifice  that  feeling  of  independence  which  accom- 
panies propriety;  a  comprehensive  term,  including  many  observances, 
which,  though  when  taken  singly,  are  but  small,  yet  collectively  are  of 
mighty  import  for  happiness  and  virtue. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wou'dna  be  asleep  the  noo,  like  Tickler,  for  ten  pounds. 

NORTH. 

James,  a  man  may  degrade  himself  equally  by  leaving  his  own  sphere, 
either  for  a  higher  or  a  humbler  than  that  to  which  he  properly  and  main- 
ly belongs ;  and  if  to  him  a  kind  Providence  has  assigned  the  golden  mean, 
by  ill  that  is  most  sacred  to  the  human  heart,  let  him  adhere  to  his  lot  with 
unspeskable  gratitude,  best  shown  by  fidelity  without  a  flaw  to  the  per- 
sons and  the  filings  (and  for  sake  of  persons,  how  holy  things  become !) 
that  compose  it,  and  constitute  it  a  happy  little  world,  circumscribed  by 
lines  of  light  that  make  it  at  once  a  prison  and  a  paradise. 

SHEPHERD. 

No  for  twenty  pounds. 

NORTH. 

1  shall  not  say  another  word,  my  dear  James^  on  the  effect  on  the  whole 
character  of  the  man  inevitably  produced— and  that,  too,  in  no  long  time — 
by  an  exclusive  or  undue  association  with  coteries — and  they  deserve  no 
better  name — that  absurdly  assume  to  themselves  the  irrational  title  of 
"  good  society,"  though  I  have,  in  the  little  I  have  sfud,  merely  hinted  it; 
and  I  need  not  be  more  prolix  on  the 

SHEPHERD. 

Prolix !  You're  at  ance  fluent  and  conceese. 

NORTH. 

—on  the  evil  as  inevitably  produced  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  frame, 
by  stepping  out  of  our  own  sphere  into  what,  without  offence,  may  be  called 
aninfeiior  one — a  lower  one — in  respect  to  the  habits  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion, at  least,  of  those  who  properly  belong  to  it,  and  in  it  are  respectable 
and  worthy  the  respect  of  ail  men.  Intimacies  with  our  inferiors  in  sta- 
tion—and we  have  all  our  stations-^are  not  unfrequently  even  of  an  en- 
dearing kind,  when  they  have  originated  in  some  of  those  pleasant  circum- 
stances that  in  early  life  bring  naturally  together  those  whom  in  after- 
life there  would  have  occurred  nothing  to  unite,  but  whom,  indeed,  all 
the  ordinary  usages  of  the  world  keep  out  too  much  asunder.  O  sweet 
companionship  in  boyhood  between  the  children  of  the  poor  and  ricb^  the 
high  and  the  humble  I 

SHEPHERD. 

AtKhule! 

NORTH. 

A  thousand  thoughts,  James,  are  crowding  in  upon  my  mind — a  thousand 
feelings  stealing  in  upon  my  heart— when  I 
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SHBPRBRD. 

They're  no  croodin'  in  and  stealin'  in,  sir,  but  they're  risia*  up,  linked 
thegether,  frae  the  inner  recesses  o'  brain  and  briest. 

NORTH. 

^-^when  I  think,  James,  of  the  character  of  our  countrymen,  and  the 
great  changes,  for  good  or  for  evil 

SHEPHERD. 

Haply,  sir,  for  baith— that  are  likely  to  tak  i)Iace  in't,  frae  the  great 
changes  wrocht,  and  no  yet  owre,  on  the  Constitution  by  the  Bill  o'  RaiorBi» 
which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  hae  read.  Pray,  Mr  North,  where  can 
a  body  get  a  copy  ? 

TIOKLBR. 

WauraheepI  Hector. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Huts-tutB.    Mayna  we  take  a  pick  at  politict  F 

TIOKLBR. 

No,  sir.    Obey  the  law. 

NORTH% 

I  trust  we  shall  for  ever  love  our  country,  hap  what  raay<*-aBd  that  aha* 
ken  as  Uiey  are,  we  Conservatives*-*-^ 

SHEPHBRD. 

A  michty  band. 

NORTH. 

— i-^shall  be  able  to  support  our  Institutions-— <-i 

SHBPRBRD. 

Secular  and  religious— o'  Church  and  State.  I've  seen  a  spire,  though 
built  o'  granite,  trummle  in  the  tempest,  like  a  fishin'«rod<->yel  tluwe  i^a 
nae  mair  danger«<-whatever  micht  be  the  fear*.*o'  its  being  blawn  owre  thaa 
Tlntock.  There's  the  Eddystane  Lichchduse,  that  I  never  saw,  but  I  baa 
read  Smeaton's  account  o't — ^him  that  was  the  arkitect<-*and  its  construekit 
after  the  bole  o'  a  tree.  They  say  it  Is  felt  by  the  folk  high  up  in  the  licht- 
room,  to  shake  as  if  it  swayed,  when  ae  great  sea  after  anither  rides  owre 
the  tap  o't,  and  the  foam  cries  hurraw  as  it  thinks  it  droons  the  Star.  But 
there  it  stauns  in  spite  o'  a'  the  wildest  wunters,  and  will  staun  for  centu- 
ries, shinin'  in  its  steady  smiles  on  gratefu'  ships.  Sae  wuU  it  be  vi'  the 
religious  institutions  o'  our  sea-beat  isle.  Oh  I  sir  I  if  they  were  tu)pled 
doon  in  ruins,  the  lann'  wou'd  be  waur  than  the  sea^and  darkar  and  stor- 
mier—>and  then  tiie  verra  state  itsell,  sir,  woud  suffer  shipwrack— though 
that  may  be  an  Eerish  bull-— and  no  a  single  life- boat— though  that  maybe 
aaother-^^ott'd  putaff  to  save  us  a'  frae  sinkin'  into  perdition. 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  yet  think  that  our  countrymen  are  irreligious — but  I  trust  that 
they  are  still  united,  more  closely  and  firmly  than  they  know,  by  many  sa- 
cred sympathies  that  will  yet  survive  all  this  hubbub,  and  stabilitate  the 
structure  of  social  life,  by  preserving  in  extremity  that  of  our  political  and 
pious  Institutions,  that  for  ages  have  breathed  baek  oa  the  natural  diaracter 
the  spirit  out  of  which  they  arose. 

SHBPHBRD. 

What  is  Love  o'  Kintra  but  an  amalgamated  multitude  o'  sympathies  in 
brethren's  liearts  I 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  you  speak  well.  The  love  of  our  country  is  not  so  mueh 
an  attachment  to  any  assignable  object,  as  it  is  our  participatian  ia  that 
whole  Spirit  which  has  breathed  in  the  hreasU  of  that  whole  race  of  which 
we  are  vprung. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes,  Christopher,  you  speak  well.    It  is  the  Sympathy  mi  Race. 

TIGKLBR« 

Philosophers  I 

HOSbTH. 

All  patriotism  roots  itseif  round  tiMsa  i^ttU  bf  arhicfa  va  era  nsost 
essentially  bound  to  our  race— of  our  own  and  of  paii  ganeri^ieiis.    Ham 
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sacred  the  ties  bj  which  we  are  bound  to  our  Mother  Country  I  Think  of 
a  psrtf  of  poor  Indians,  foroed  to  quit  their  homes,  bearing  with  them  the 
dear  bones  which,  reburied  in  their  new  place  of  settlement,  would  make 
it,  by  that  mighty  magic,  holy  to  them,  even  as  their  Natale  Solum  I  Think 
of  the  People,  who,  when  upbraided  with  continually  flying  before  Alex- 
ander, said, "  Let  him  pursue  us  to  the  Tombs  of  our  Fathers,  and  he  will 
then  know  whether  we  always  fly  I " 

SHBPHBaO. 

The  Sceethans,  said  ye  ?    Faith,  there  they  wad  hae  shawn  Sandy  boo 
till  fecht. 

TICKLER. 

Alexander  the  Great  called  Sandy  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  at  a  Noctes 
AtebrosfanssI 

SHSPHcan. 
I  care  nae  mair  for  Alexander  the  G^a/t  than  1  do  for  Tappitourie. 

NORTH. 

Hence  the  Arab  with  his  roving  teat  has  yet  a  country. 

SHCPaniD. 
AmA  ia  hie  «eal>skia  bt^eeke  the  Eskymaw. 

Noam* 
Henca  with  the  Romans  ttet  feeling  kept  pace  wilii  their  destinies— fiwm 
their  mud  huts  to  their  marble  pala 


I  Domws  JSnew  capitoli  immobile  \ 
Aocslet»  kaperiansque  Pater  Romanus  habebit. 

NORTH. 

Ah  I  Timothy  I  why  Mst  thou  net  recite  the  two  pv«ceding  &es,  so 
beautiful 

TICKLBI. 

ForUHHUli  ambo  I  si  quid  mea  camina  possint 
UvUa  dies  uaquam  raemori  vos  eximet  ae?o ! 

NOKTH. 

TkaiA  ye«,  ny  friend.  Ay— the  desire  and  forethought  of  the  sympa- 
dry  of  etlMrs,  m  its  own  coascioiisness  of  itself,  may  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived of  those  wheee  genius  exercises  itself  in  pacific  arts,  than  of  those 
whose  glory  begins  in  desolatloa.  We  can  well  imagine  that  the  sculptor 
or  the  painter,  while  he  looks  himself  with  delight  on  the  beautiful  forms 
that  are  rising  into  life  beneath  his  hand,  feels  rcjoicia^y  that  other  spirits, 
framed  by  Nature  with  souls  like  his  own,  will  look  with  the  same  emotion  on 
ikB  aane  femis,  afvd  thank  hloi  to  whose  renius  they  owe  their  enjoyment. 
And  vMSt  of  sM  with  the  great  poets  I  What  a  divine  emotion  must  have 
been  the  consciousness  which  Virgil  felt  of  the  pleasure  which  his  Terse 
would  inspire,  when,  having  celebrated  in  ene  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
of  an  bis  peets7/ibe  periloas  and  fatal  adventure  of  those  two  fiends,  and 
deoed  mir  eyes  in  death,  his  heart  broke  ferth  into  that  aflecting  and 
sabUase  4Jac«rtatioii !  iie  prophesied  falsely  of  the  duration  of  the  Roman 
greataese;  but  he'commilted  no  error  in  prophesying  his  own  fame;  and 
the  delight  which  he  felt  himself  in  the  tender  and  heroic  f^icture  he  had 
drawn,  is  felt  as  he  believed  it  would  be  by  numberless  spirits,  and  will  be 
felt  tHl  the  ead  ef  time.  He  knew  too  that  he  should  win  horn  all  asfes, 
with  love  for  bis  fallen  heroes,  some  fond  and  grateful  affection  for  him 
who  had  sung  so  well  the  story  ef  their  fortunes— he  saw  the  everlasting 
Hgbt  ef  glory  shining  through  his  own  transient  tears. 

SBEPHfRD. 

Gude.    But  are  na  ye  wannerin'  frae  the  soobject  ? 

flORTH. 

No.  I  am  diverging  circularly  but  to  return.  When  the  warriors  of  Forest 
Germany,  James,  bad  met  in  some  central  spot  in  their  annual  assembly, 
they  returned  each  to  his  own  home,  more  bound  to  his  country,  beeaase 
one  and  all  had  participated  in  an  act  (of  the  people. 

SBsraaaB. 

^«r  SaaoafvoKenllofa  I 
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NORTH. 

If  all  the  circumBtanceB,  James,  are  considered  which  mix  in  this  pas- 
sion ' 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  passion,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Patriotism !  such  as  the  attachment  to  old  institutions,  to  manners,  to 
national  peculiarities  of  speech  and  dress,  it  will  be  found  dtat  they  hare 
all  their  power  by  means  of  sympathy. 

SHEPHERD. 

As  I  said. 

NORTH. 

As  you  said,  and  with  even  more  than  your  usual  eloquence.  It  is  not 
simply  that  old  recollections  are  gathered  upon  them— ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Though  that's  much 

NORTH. 

but  that  by  them  each  man  feels  himself  with  vivid  reality  to  belong  to 

his  people.  On  any  other  ground  on  which  patriotism  may  be  founded,  it 
may  seem  to  have  something  unsubstantial  and  illusory;  but  once  shown 
to  be  founded  thus,  it  is  apparent  that  it  can  only  decay  when  one  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  our  nature  is  in  decay. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sympathy,  or  the  power  o'  feelin*  alang  wi'  a'  our  brethren  o'  mankind, 
but  mair  especially  them  that  hae  flourished  and  faded  awa'  amang  the 
flowers  of  our  ain  soil,  in  a'  the  best  emotions  o'  natur'  continuous  in  their 
characteristic  current  frae  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I 

NORTH. 

Good.  How  else,  my  dear  Shepherd,  can  we  comprehend  that  extra- 
ordinary passion  of  patriotism  felt  in  old  times  I  You  know— nobody  better 
— what  infinite  causes  concurred  in  such  states  to  give  immense  power  to 
that  sympathy  by  which  each  man  felt  himself  united  to  all  his  countrymen. 
We  thus  understand  the  importance  attached  by  the  Greeks  to  their  national 
games,  which  otherwise  would  appear  extravagant,  or  even  absurd — the 
price  to  the  first-fallen  of  the  war — of  their  civic  funeral,  and  their  oration 
pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people  of  Athens. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  the  nation  lamentin'  and  exultin'  for  sake  o'  ae  man  I 

NORTH. 

We  understand  the  value  of  pillars,  on  which  their  names  were  inscribed 
and  read^of  statues,  in  which  their  features  were  etill  looked  upon  by 
thousands  of  living  eyes 

•  SHEPHERD. 

Glowerin'  on  the  eemages  o*  the  glorious  dead,  till  they  too  kindled  wi* 
the  houp  o'  ae  day  bein'  glowered  at  by  heroes  yet  unborn !  Posthumous 
fame!  posthumous  fame!  Oh,  sirs!  but  it's  a  mystery  that  nae  patriot 
wou'd  seek  to  analeeze,  but  rather  alIoo*t  to  remain  in  its  shooblime  sim- 
plicity, conneckit  wi*  a  feelin'  shooblimer  still,  the  immortality  o'  the  souL 

NORTH. 

Think  on  the  feelings  a  nation  of  heroes  entertain  for  their  greatest 
Hero. 

SHEPHERD. 

Far,  far  ayont  their  individual  part  in  the  cause  or  the  success,  but  no 
ayont  the  dilatation  o'  spirit  and  power  ilka  ane  o'  them  feels  frae  his 
ain  union  wi'  the  power  and  the  will  o*  a'  thae  conquerin*  myriads  whom 
he  heads !  He,  their  leader,  sir,  is  the  centre  roun'  which  a'  their  passions 
revolve,  like  planets  roun'  the  sun. 

TICKLER. 

Hollo,  James! 

SHEPHERD. 

WhatttI  Do  you  think,  you  coof,  that  their  attachment  is  a'  for  himsell 
alane  ?    Na.    In  him,  sir,  a*  Uieir  ain  micht  and  their  ain  majesty  is  bund 
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up  in  M  Teesible  eemage.  He  is  your  only  true,  and,  at  the  Bame  time, 
ideal  repreaentatiye  o'  nis  kintramen ;  and  at  mention  o*  him,  their  hearts 
bam  within  them,  and  the  licht  o'  patriotism  illumines  the  land  far  and 
wide,— and,  in  danger,  is  concentrated  intil  fire,  that  rins  alang  the  earth, 
deroorin*  a'  that  wou'd  resist  it  like  stubble,  till  the  rear-guard  o*  the 
isTaders  is  extinguished  wi*  a  fizz  in  the  sea.  O  heavens  I  at  sic  a  time 
boo  the  pressure  o'  common  mortality  is  thrown  aff!  boo  its  bands  hae 
fallen  awa'  I  The  fears,  the  pains,  the  sorrows,  the  anguish,  that  tak  hauld 
on  weak  natur,  hae  at  ance  ceased,  when  all  are  sustained  and  strengthened 
by  ae  consentin*  passion,  fearsomer  to  faes  than  thunner  growlin'  frae 
the  sky  it  blackens— gladsomer  to  freens  than  the  lauch  o'  morn 

TICKLER. 

*'  Seems  another  mom, 

Risen  on  mid- day." 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude!    Milton. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  that  is  our  country — not  where  we  have  breathed  alone ;  not 
that  land  which  we  have  loved,  because  it  has  shown  to  our  opening  eyes 
the  brightness  of  heaven,  and  the  gladness  of  earth ;  but  the  land  for  which 
we  have  hoped  and  feared, — that  is  to  say,  for  which  our  bosom  has  beat 
with  the  consenting  hopes  and  fears  of  many  million  hearts;  that  land,  of 
which  we  have  loved  the  mighty  living  and  the  mighty  dead ;  that  land, 
tbe  Roman  and  the  Greek  would  have  said,  where  the  boy  had  sunjg  in 
tlie  pomp  that  led  the  sacrifice  to  the  altars  of  the  ancient  deities  of  the 
soil. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  therefore,  when. a  man  he  wou'd  guard  them  frae  profanation,  and 
had  he  a  thoosan'  lives,  would  pour  them  a'  oot  for  sake  o*  what  some 
micht  ca'  superstition,  but  which  you  and  me  and  Southside,  sittin*  there 
wi'  his  great  grey  een,  wou'd  fear  na',  in  the  face  o*  heaven,  to  ca'  religion. 

TICKLER. 

Hurra  I 

SHEPHERD. 

I  but  clench  my  nieves. 

NORTH. 

James,  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  Palsestra 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir? 

NORTH. 

where  the  youth  exercised  Heroic  Games,  were  the  Schools  of  their 

Virtue;  for  there  they  were  taking  part  in  the  passions,  the  power,  the 
life,  the  glory  that  flowed  through  all  the  spirit  or  the  nation. 

SHEPHERD. 

0*  them,  sir,  the  ggemms  at  St  Ronan's  are,  but  on  a  sma'  scale,  an  im- 
perfect eemage. 

NORTH. 

Old  warriors  and  gowned  statesmen,  that  frowned  in  marble  or  in  brass, 
iQ  public  places,  and  in  the  porches  of  noble  houses — trophied  monuments, 
and  towers  riven  with  the  scars  of  ancient  battles — the  Temple  raised 
where  Jove  had  stayed  the  Flight— or  the  Victory  whose  expanded  wings 
still  seemed  to  hover  over  the  conquering  bands— what  were  all  these 
to  the  eyes  and  the  fancy  of  the  young  citizen,  but  characters  speaking  to 
him  of  the  great  secret  of  his  Hopes  and  Desires — in  which  he  read  the 
union  of  his  own  heart  to  the  heart  of  the  Heroic  Nation  of  which  he  was 
One? 

SHEPHERD. 

My  bluid's  tinglin'  and  my  skin  creeps.    Dinna  stap. 

NORTH. 

And  what,  James,  I  ask  you,  what  if  less  noble  passions  must  hereafter 
take  their  place  in  his  mind  ? — what  if  he  must  learn  to  share  in  the  feuds 
and  hates  of  bia  house  or  of  his  order  ?    Those  far  deeper  and  greater  feel- 
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bets  «mk  hti»  U»  flpirk  in  th«  jmtm  Y^mm  k  k  ntrt  0mMptibIe, 
\  and  poTO^  and  aftervwda  ia  greal  ciwaleata^  m  peril  of  fin  and 
_  in  thsae  momMrtaof  agitation  or  profoond  emoUoa  in  which  Ae 
higfa^  soul  again  rises  up,  all  those  high  and  solemn  affeotions  of  boyhood 
and  youth  would  return  upon  him,  and  consecrate  his  warlike  deeds  with 
the  noblest  name  of  virtue  that  was  known  to  those  ancient  etntea. 

8HBPHBRD. 

IVhatwas'tPEh? 

NORTH. 

Patriotism. 

SHSPHBRD. 

Oo  ay.    Say  on,  sir. 

MORTR. 

Therefore  bow  was  the  Oaken  Crown  prized  which  was  given  to  him  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen  I 

SHEPHERD. 

And  amang  a  people  too,  sir,  whare  every  man  was  willin'  at  a  word  to 
die. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps,  James,  he  loved  not  the  man  whom  he  had  preaerFod;  but  he 
had  remembered  in  the  battle  that  it  was  a  son  of  his  country  that  had 
fallen,  and  over  whom  he  had  spread  his  shield*  He  knew  that  the  breath 
he  guarded  was  part  of  his  country's  being. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler,  saw  ye  ever  sic  een  ? 

NORTH. 

Looft  at  the  simple  incitements  to  valour  in  the  songs  of  that  poet  who  is 
said  to  Iwve  roused  the  Lacedemonians,  disheartened  in  unaueceaeful  war, 
and  to  have  animated  them  to  victory.  "  He  who  fights  well  amonc  the 
foremost,  if  he  fall  shall  be  sung  amon^  his  people ;  or  if  ho  Uve,  ahul  be 
in  reverence  in  their  council ;  and  old  men  shall  give  place  to  him ;  bis 
tomb  shall  be  in  honour,  and  the  children  of  his  chimren." 

SHEPHERD. 

Simple  incitement,  indeed,  sh-,  but,  as  you  said  richUy,  shooblime. 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  the  love  of  its  own  military  glory  in  a  warlike  people  is, 
indeed,  of  itself  an  imperfect  patriotism. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir  ?    WuU  ye  say  that  again,  for  I  dinna  just  tak  it  up. 

NORTH. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Shepherd,  that  in  every  country  there  is  cause  for 
patriotism,  or  the  want  of  such  a  cause  argues  defects  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  country  of  the  grossest  kind.  It  shows  that  the  people  are 
vicious,  or  servile,  or  effeminate 

SHEPHERD. 

Which  only  a  confounded  leear  will  ever  say  o*  Scotsmen. 

NORTH. 

The  want  of  this  feeling  is  always  a  great  vice  in  the  individual  dhsrac- 
ter ;  for  it  will  hardly  ever  be  found  to  arise  from  the  only  Justifiable  ^^ 
half-justifiable  cause,  namely,  when  a  very  high  mind,  in  impatient  diadsin 
of  the  baseneas  of  all  around  it,  seems  to  shake  off  its  communion  wilh  them* 
I  call  that  but  half-justifiable. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  I,  sir,  with  your  leave,  ca't  athegither  unjustifiable^aa  you  can  better 
explain  than  the  simple  Shepherd. 

NORTH. 

You  are  riffht,  James.  For  the  noblest  minds  do  not  thus  break  them- 
selves loose  from  their  country ;  but  they  mourn  over  it»  and  oommiserste 
its  sad  estate,  and  would  die  to  recover  it.  They  acknowledge  the  great 
tie  of  natttre-.-of  that  house  they  are— and  its  ^ame  is  their  ow* 

SHKPHKRD. 

Q»  ahrJ  but  you're  a  generous  noble-hearted  eretur  J 
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NOKTH. 

la  ill  dMM^  fhtm,  tibe  wmt  of  patriotism  is  sheer  want  of  feeling ;  such  a 
num  liboiifs  under  an  ineapacity  of  sympathisiDg  with  his  klnS  in  their 
nobleal  faitereats.  TYy  him,  and  you  shali  find  that  on  many  lower  and  mt- 
worthier  occasions  he  feels  with  others  —  that  his  heart  ia  not  simply^ 
too  noble  for  this  passion— but  that  it  is  capable  of  being  animated  aad 
wanned  with  many  much  inferior  desires. 

SHBPniftlK 

A  greedy  dowg  and  a  lewd  aiie — ^In  the  ae  case,  snarlin'  for  a  bane— 
and  in  the  ither,  growlii^  for  the  fleah.    I  scanner  aialc  a  sinner. 

Woe  to  the  citizen  of  the  world  I 

SHBPHSKDa 

Shane'-ahane-'-^hame  I 

NORYtt. 

The  miB  who  feels  himself  not  bound  to  his  country  can  have  no  gra- 


SflftPBBRD* 

Hoo  aelAah  and  cauld^hearted  maun  hae  been  his  Terra  childhood  I 

KORTH. 

I  cenfeaa  that»  except  in  cases  of  extreme  distress,  I  have  never  been 
sbie  to  sympathiae  with  «—  emigrants. 

SHBPHERD. 

I  dlnna  wee!  ken,  sir,  what  to  say  to  that--hut  mayna  a  man  lore,  and 
yet  leave  Ma  oMmtry  f 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  I  see  many  mournful  meanings  in  the  dimness  of  your 
eyes  so  shall  not  pursue  that  subject— but  you  will  at  least  allow  me  to 
say,  Aat  there  Is  something  shoclcing  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  can  bear, 
witfaont  reluctance  or  regret,  to  be  severed  from  the  whole  world  of  his 
esriy  years — who  can  transfer  himself  from  the  place  which  is  his  own  to 
any  region  of  the  globe,  where  he  can  advance  his  fortune— who,  in  tiiis 
sense  of  the  wora,  can  say,  in  carrying  himself,  **  omnia  mea  mecum 
port©.'* 

SBEPHBRD. 

Thaf  s  na  in  ray  book  o'  Latin  or  Greek  quottatkms. 

NORTH. 

Exfles  carry  with  them  from  their  mother  country  all  its  dearest  names. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  a  wee  bit  name— canna  it  carry  in  it  a  wecht  o*  love  t 

NORTH. 

Ay,  James,  the  fugitives  from  Troy  had  formed  a  little  Ilium,  and 
ibey  had^  too,  their  little  Xanthus. 

TICKLER. 

"£t  avertem  Xanthi  cognomine  rivum.** 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  twa  classical  scholars,  and  wull  aye  be  quottin'  Greek.  But  for 
my  part,— after  a'  those  eloquent  diatribes  o*  yours  on  the  pawtriotism  o'  the 
aoDcients,  I  wud  na  desire  to  stray  for  illustrations  ae  step  oot  o'  the  Forest. 

TICKLER. 

Aren't  ye  all  Whigs? 

SHEPHERD. 

Some  o'  a'  sorts.  But  it's  an  epitome  o'  the  pastoral  warld  at  large — and 
tbe  great  majority  o'  shepherds  are  Conservatives.  They're  a  thinkin' 
people,  sir,  as  ye  ken ;  and  though  far  frae  bein'  unspeculative,  or  unwil- 
lin'  to  adopt  new  contrivances  as  sune's  they  bae  got  an  insicht  intil  the 
principle  on  which  they  wurk,  yet  a  new-fangle  in  their  een's  but  a  new 
faagle ;  and  as  in  the  case  o*  its  bein'  applied  to  a  draw-well,  they  wait  no 
only  to  see  how  it  pumps  up,  but  hae  patience  to  put  its  durability  to  the 
proof  o'  a  pretty  lang  experience,  eae  in  the  poiittcal  affairs  o'  the  State— 
Aey're  no  to  be  la'f»  in  by  the  nostrums  o'  every  reformer  that  has  a  plan 
o'  a  new,  cheap  conatftution  to  shaw,  but  they  fasten  theu:  een  on't  as 
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dourly  as  on  a  dambrodd ;  and  then  begin  cross-questtonin'  the  cblel— 
quack  or  else  no — on  the  vawrious  bearings  o*  the  main-springs^  wheels,  and 
drags ;  and  as  sune's  they  perceive  a  hitch,  they  cry  ha !  ha  I  ma  lad !  Tm 
thinkin'  she*!!  no  rin  up  hill — and  if  ye  let  her  lowte  at  the  tap  o'  ane, 
ehe'll  rattle  to  the  deevih 

NORTH. 

And  such  too,  my  dear  sir,  don't  you  think,  is  the  way  of  thhiking  among 
the  great  body  of  the  agriculturists  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  could  illustrate  it,  sir^  by  the  smearin'  o'  sheep. 

TICKLBB. 

And  eke  the  shearing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  clippin.*  The  Whufl^s  and  Radicals  assert  toonfolks  are  superior 
in  mind  to  kintra  folks.  They'll  be  say  in'  neist  that  they're  superior  to 
ihem  likewise  in  body— and  speak  o'  the  rabble  o*  the  Forest  as  ither  peo- 
ple speak  o'  the  rabble  o'  the  Grassmarket  But  the  rural  riff-raflf  are  in 
sprinklings,  in  sma'  families,  and  only  seen  lousin'  ane  anither  on  spats 
formin'  an  angle  on  the  road-sides.  Findlay  o'  Selkirk  has  weel  nigh  clean- 
ed the  coonty  o'  a'  sic — but  in  great  toons>  and  especially  maniuacturin* 
anes,  there  are  hale  divisions  hotcbin'  wi*  urban  riff-raff,  and  it's  them  ye 
hear  at  hustins  routin'  in  a  way  that  the  stots  and  stirks  o'  the  Forest  would 
be  ashamed  o'  theirsells  for  doin'  in  a  bare  field  on  a  wunter  day,  when 
something  had  hindered  the  hind  frae  carryin*  them  some  fodder  to  warm 
their  wames  in  the  snaw.  The  salvation  o'  the  country,  sir,  depends  on 
the 

TICKLER. 

This  will  never  do.  North— this  is  too  bad.    See,  Us  six ! 

NORTH — (prising,  and  giving  Ais  guests  each  his  candle,) 
We  shall  hear  you  another  time,  my  dear  Shepherd — but  now 

SHEPHERD. 

The  salvation  o*  the  kintra^  sir,  depends  on  the 

NORTH — (Jtouching  first  one  spring  and  then  another ^  while  fly  open  two  pst" 
ntls  in  the  oak  wainscotting.) 

You  know  your  rooms,  gents.  The  alarm  bell  will  ring  at  twelve— and 
at  one  lunch  will  be  on  the  table  in  the  Topaz.  I  wish  you  both  the  night 
mare — (touches  a  spring,  and  vanishes. ) 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler !  I  say  the  salvation  of  the  country — baith  gane  I— Fm  no 
sleepy — but  Til  rather  sleep  than  soliloqueeze— (vantVies,  while  Gurnet 
comes  out  like  a  mouse,  and  begins  to  nibble  cheese,) 
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m  Bodwn  times.  ScodmSl..r'ir:  —''"!•"«  not  done  al  a  country 
Pfce  with  Enjundln  JletiSiftL'  »?"'<?  ^°  V*  "P'/ »« t^«  fiiult_by  h« 
I^M.  tnd  tiut  In  no  ott^Hrtt  olt    i* '^^*'^''»?  '7"  "'  "'  Poetry-and  by 

"  •faten?  Within  the  iMt  ««?„,  ««  genius  has  done  her  by  purl  W 
*ekMl»odaced£r'd?enuffl  jei«i;;«'°»*o«ethoughVandfee^ 
•f  tree  poet»-of  noeta  wHa T,-tf       ^  ^"**^'* ."  ®*"*=«  constitute  and 

•••f  Wol^lSfe'""?;  "t^??r-  '^^  »•«'«"«>»  been'aJowto  exprew 

«•«.  .f  uSn  Ure  bee?  MtiJ^al  T,  '""^T'''^  admlratioS  Tth" 

Vo^  from  ThomaoS  to  sJo"t    b2  5t- ".?  "f  Aegreat  poets  of  England! 

twen  tiioae  two  great  iSte  hot  iJl^thf  '""«  "'"J"  *  ^"  "'ghtier 

""•y.  1«.  indeed,%ut  iX  ^^7  &  "T""?'"  "'ghtiest  of  all 

»««,to  which  w;  maypSfit^i"  IS^f^if"'*  I*  ?L"""«'*  Providence 

Pn-Ie  ta  onr  own  firmaie«  I    s£  l^uJ^'n  "?,""'**   produce-Shak- 

•Mother  light  is  now  rtlntoi  the?e'  S^SU^?  *^V%  "*"'«  ">«»•"»  'be 

from  which  all  ob^iirt»»  «,R.       J  **?  *•*"   ''«''  stand— above  all  ri. 

do-d.  h^e  blSS"L~,;  S?^""  *f  '"'  of  the*h„La 

'«•»«•.  tiurt  bums  M  briSt  3  S^»   ^*K  **?•  ''  ""ton-- that 

"Vl«  as  tiiey  in  it.  own Xion-  wi?H^   *^u   "^  J"*"^'    »'"'  ^era, 

*«»l«ofBHma.    IniH^T«7  "'"'^'wprtb.    who     magnlficentl^ 

'"» there  i.  m  where  elJeM^^fS"  ?"*'*  ""  '•>-"'"'  J'ewT  tiie  ««? 

j-fcr-^suchii^SMXiS  fc!r'^\?!p''''»'»*««^'^ 

*•  "Mtdtation  of  tiie  noblMT^;n  T™?  f  ^^^i"  *"•*  **  «">«'  "»«»'•« 

*««erkadit.  mortal  dwelliMin  d^^^n-,^**"..*?  "'"•  ^"'"J*"  «"» 

LP*'«««'8  breast.     He  w«.  ^-  i^u?  .'"=''.  "■  •'^  Hght-yet 

?««?«  poet  ofthe  people  bv  fi  w  ''H!"'"»  ^*,  "•  »^  P«««»« 

*«««»  whole  world  (iSSow^S  If'*'!:.^"*'"'!  *f  *•  ?«««""•  »'V 

•[Seotland  ha.  reMM^f^T^^^  of  which   each   i.    compowd-tiie 

"^^-IhoC  ."St  ^i!f.  ~!'/'  ?.'"»«td«y  i"  which  heaveSly  emana. 
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land  can  sbow  no  such  poets  as  these 
Three — ^nor  can  the  earth.  Yet  she 
may  well  exult  in  many  of  her  gifted 
sons;  and  'Mf  we  be  spared/'  we 
hope,  erelong,  to  speak  lovingly  of 
them — of  their  lives  and  of  their 
works— of  the  livings  aad  of  thA 
dead — **  Keeping  tMr  neHi#riet 
g^een  within  our  souls." 

But  we  wish  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  Series  of  illustrated  Essays,  by 
aiMith«r  Strita  o£  the  s«n*  kiad^  on 

It  may  be  true  enough  that  some 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
Scotland  was  not  a  very  highly 
civilized  country — nay,  that  Seots^ 
men  were  in  some  senses  a  set 
«f  savages.  U  so,  tiieir  paetvy  will 
be  found  to  be  at  least  curious, 
if  not  even  interesting;  if  not  so^  we 
may  learn  from  it  what  really  was 
the  advancement  of  mind  and  man- 
ners among  our  bold  progenitors, 
who  flourished  after  theic  own  far 
shion,  during  those  rather  remote 
eras,  both  in  arts  and  arms.  Warton 
thought  he  should  be  guilty  of  a 
partial  and  defective  representation 
•f  the  poetry  of  EogUndft  were  he  to 
omit  mention  of  tfa»  Scotish  writers 
who  adorned  the  fifteenth  century, 
**  with  a  degree  of  sentiment  and  s|^ 
rit,  a  command  of  phraseology*  and 
m  fertility  of  imagination^  not  to  be 
found  in  any  English  poet,  since 
Chaucer  and  Lydgate*  more  espe* 
daily  as  they  have  left  striking  spe- 
cimens of  allegorical  narration,,  a 
species  of  composition  which  appears 
to  have  been  tor  some  time  almost 
totally  extinguished  in  England." 
And  among  them  he  justly  gives  the 
highest  place  to  Dunbar.  Ellis  and 
Campbell  have  confirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  historian  of  English 
poetry ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  after 
many  enthusiastic  encomiume  on  his 
Tarioue  powers,  lias  finely  said, 
**  The  geniue  of  Dunbar  and  Gawin 
Douglas  alone  is  sufficient  to  illu- 
minate whole  centuries  of  igno- 
rance." 

We  have  now>  for  the  first  time,.a 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  this 
distinguished  old  **  Makar,**  from  the 
man  on  the  whole  best  qualified  to 
give  it  of  all  our  Scottish  antiquaries 
— Ur  David  Laing.  He  isentirely  free 
from  pedantry  and  pretence — and 
from  the  sin  that^strange  as  it  mag^ 
aeem— has  beset  so  nanr  studenls 
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with  much  quaintness  no  doubt» 
there  breathes  a  bold  simplicity— in 
all  its  best  specimens — which  con. 
trasts— greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  who  are  commentators  rather 
than  illustrators — with  the  affected 
and  conc^Uiid  style  of  the  school  of 
tfUfcOsltrahbDrringGoth,  John  Pin- 
kerton.  Mr  Laing  has  all  his  life  long 
addicted  himself  to  such  readings 
from  a  love  of  the  knowledge  acces- 
aible  oAly  ia  reaevdi  siilea  rs%  mad 

to  bear— most  successUilly — on  the 
elucidation  of  ancient  manners  and 
customs,  that  in  such  writings,aa  Dun- 
bar V^uid  his  brother  *'  Mucars,'*  are 
frequently  alluded  to  in  but  a  few 
wordsv  «t  which  the  unlearned  ean 
make  nothing— or  familiarly  and 
heartily  expatiated  on  in  profuse 
imagery,  unintelligible,  perhaps,  or 
nearly  so,  because  of  their  oeing 
now  obsolete,  but  amusing  in  the 
highest  degree,  when  explained 
in  short  note  or  comment  by  one 
wfa<v  like  Mr  Laing,  has  made  him- 
self master  not  only  of  the  language, 
but  oi  the  history  el  the  tanoa» 

It  is  well  known  that  the  early 
miscellaneous  poetry  of  Scotland 
has  been  preserved  chiefly  by  meaaa 
of  two  manuscript  colUfttiana 
Bannatyne's  and  Mnitland'a.  From 
them  selections  from  Dunbar's 
Poetry  have  been  pmhlishad  with 
Tarious  degrees  of  accnrac^^by  aoe- 
cessive  editors — the  earliest  being 
in  the  '<  Evergreen^"  by  Allan  Raaa- 
say  (1724),  and  the  latest— 4802— In 
the  '*  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry^" 
by  Sibbald.  Mr  Laing,  of  course, 
had  direct  recourse  nat  only  ta^ose 
MSk  collections,  but  tn  ak  others, 
(and  amon^  them  Aaloane's  MSS. 
written  durmg  the  minocity  of  Xaunes 
y.»  ^in  15 15,).  and  consequently  of  an 
earber-  date  than  any  of  the  other 
collections,)  known  to  contain  any 
relics  of  Scotish  poetry— nor  in  tbe 
course  of  his  enquiriea  did  he  OTea- 
look  the  printed  fragments  which 
had  issued  from  the  press  of  Chap- 
man and  Myllar— bj  whom — in  the 
year  1507 — printing  was  first  intro- 
duced and  practised  in  Scotland-*- 
and  which  includes  seiecal  of  Dun- 
bar's poema>  j^mted,  most  likelj, 
under  nis  own  uiepectian»  With  tbe 
illustrationa  of  all  the  meat  learned 
enqubrers  into  early  ScotLah  blstory, 
from  Lord  Hailes  to  Robert  Jamie* 
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^ludMiBC  is  with  tiie  newspapers  of 
the  preseot  day — and  theretore,  whe- 
tiicr  ipe  look  to  his  learniog,  his  ta^ 
lenta,  or  his  taste,  be  has  shown  him- 
ssif  air  arfanirable  editor  of  Dunbar 
—whom  George  Ellis— writing  some 
thirtj  years  since— pronounced  to  be 
Soot}CB#«  griaeeerpoefa 

The  First  ¥oimo  coalaine  every 
mienr  Bserlbedto  Duvliar  2wib»eariy 
kSft^prtated  entire,  and  withoat 
DQiihilfoB,  from  what  appeared  M 
theediier  te  be  the  best  copy,  whiie 
the   raribus    reaiiinffs    are    g^ven 
fa  the*  aelee.    Is  this  arrsngeflient 
It  was  mt  praolieable  to  attempt  any 
Umig  like  a  chronological  order»  or 
sfea  to  adopca  mfoute  sepBratiowof 
tfien btosevend ciaseesi  Butpoemt 
«f  (he  sane  cfaaraeter  flre>  breugfal 
together  as  nearly  a»  peeeible^-mkal 
ia,  those  of  an  Allegorical,  Satirical, 
f&dlTuinoroUB  character  are  follow- 
ed by  such  as  Bare  a  reference  to  the 
Poet  himself;;  whether  in  the  form  of 
Coonplaints,  or  of  Addresses  to  James 
the  Fsurth  for  preferment,  while  his 
Moral  aad  DeFotional  pieces  form 
]^s  sequel  of  the  Collection.    The 
PosiBs  in  the  Second  Volume  consist 
sf-Poems   aacribed  to  Dunbar— 
(sQch  as  that  admhrable   tal^  the 
FieWs  of  Berwik)^-ihe  Flytinir  of 
Daub*   and.    Kennedy— andT^the 
Poems  of  Walter  Kennedy..     The 
y yoyuy  which  is  appended,  while 
It  hmreealved  eonslderabie  aidiW>m 
^  Janieami'a  *^Etymelogieal  Dio- 
tJonary  of  the  Scottish  Lai^gwge," 
■ttf  Ite  regarded  as  IHtle  merettan 
•nealargement  of  that  whichtwcom- 
P»i«8  Lord  Hkites'  Tolbme,  (An- 
H.*?n?^**!St?^!"""')«*^^*  Pleases 
u«to hearlfr  Lafng  say,  *it  hair af- 

wwled  me  much,  satisfaction  in.  ha-    i.  b  tA  ««  «.  ..       ,     .  x 
2»»bMB  tabled  to  follow  the  foo^.        Vl^T  "'  '**•  ^"^  "'  ^^^\^r^ 
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^fi  7««J724,  when  Allan  Ramsay 
imblished  a  collecUon  of  his  poems 
that  with  one  soHtaiy  exception,  (vL 
^^at^""^^^?^  by  Henry  Charterie, 
lobaj    no'  allusion,   not   so  much 
evea  as  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name,  can  be  discovered  in  the  whole 
compass  of  our  liieratuFe  I  His  name 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Bale,  Dempster 
]>a?id  Buchanan,  Sibbald,  Macken* 
zie,  or  any  other  early  writer  on  the 
^^^["^i^'^^J^®^  ScoUand,    And  i« 
JJishop  Tanner's  Bibliotheca,  (1 748.) 
the  «  fabiU  of  Confe8sion'^ltedioli 
stanzas  of  little  merit—is  the  only 
work  attributed  to  Dunbar.     Save 
the  various  but  obscure  hints  con- 
tmned  m  his  own  verses,  and  which 
Mr  Laing  has  very  skilfully  brought 
together  fai  a  Memoir,  little  or  no- 
thmg  remains  to  give  us  even  a  i%w 
glimpses  into  the  personal  history  of 
a.  man  now  acknowledged  to  hold 
so  oenspioiMus  a  place  in  the  liter*, 
tore  of  his  country— we  know  not 
the*  year  he  died— nor  indeed  the 
year  he  was  bom— ner  in  what  bu- 
nal  Dla«e  was  his  tombstone,  "  with 
ita.forlorn  ^»cjaci?f"— now  doubtless 
reduced  to  dust ! 
Notwithstanding,  Mr  Laing  has, 
from  the  various  but  obscure  hmts 
contained  in  his  own  verses,"  com- 
posed an  OKceedingly  interesUng  Me- 
moir  of  what  we  must  even  ciUi  his 
Life  I  In  many  of  his  poems,  Dunbar 
give*  vent  to  his  private  feelings  and 
aentimmita,  suggested  by  inadente 
which  thev  serve  to  illustrate— and 
tnr 


-  do  t£row  considerable  light  on 
his  personal  character,  thouA  not 
muchmhispersonalhistory.  Accord- 
mg  to  his  own  words— in  the  Flyt- 
ing— he  was  &  native  of  Lothian-*  A 
5 


tt«  b^8(«raamente^f  our  couo- 
tiydjidagUiela.teentoiy.'* 

ft  is  hidead  nmarkable,  ae  Ifr 
Igfagobsirpep that  three csoiurtes 
3*«  M'«elapee4.f»oBbtlie  death 
«?**-,*poet  to4he^t»  of  Odst  the 


ft  hae*  been  hiferred,  A*om  a  pas- 
Mgepin  one-of  Kennedy's  satires,  Aat 
the;village  of  Salton,  in  East  Lothian, 

22S^^"?Jf^5*?*P'^^>  »>««  Aat  no-' 
M  onginMd  in*  an  error  of  Allan 

2rS3[:-J'\'^^*'"  (Livesof  Scot- 
«»WoriWe8).ftres  hie  birth  about 
^r.V^  ^y^»  bat  M«  Laing  shows 
•MiiBetlsrHy,  wwthink,  tiiat  itwMiiDt 
mrtaan  1^6»  andjs  of opfnlonibat 
mrdMmMtaBee  of  his  alleged  de- 
,  MMtfronHhe  Earls  of  Mareh,4n con- 
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other  persons  of  the  same  baptismal 
name  can  be  traced  during  the  whole 
of  thatcentury  — addssome  strengtii  to 
the  conjecture  of  his  haFin?  been  ei- 
therthe  son  or  nephew  of  William,  son 
of  that  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar  of  Beill, 
who  signalized  himself  on  many  oc- 
casions, and  in  1426  was  one  of  the 
hostages  for  James  the  First 

In  the  year  1475,  when  he  was  a- 
bout  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age^ 
he  was  sent  to  St  Andrews^  the  most 
flourishing  seat  of  learning  and 
science  at  that  period  in  Scotland. 
This  fact  Mr  Laing  has  ascertained 
from  ^e  old  reeisters  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  which  tne  name  of  William 
Dunbar  is  entered,  in  1477,  amonff 
the  Determinantes,  or  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  in  St  Salvador's  College,  a 
degree  which  students  were  not  en- 
titled to  claim  until  the  third  year  of 
their  attendance ;  and  two  years  la- 
ter, 1479,  the  name  of  William  Dun- 
1)ar  again  occurs  in  the  registers  as 
then  having  taken  his  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts.  He  is  uniformly  styled 
Maister  William  Dunbar,  that  desig- 
nation, till  a  late  period,  being  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  persons 
who  had  taken  that  deeree  at  some 
university.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory, for  nearly  twenty  years,  we 
possess  no  satisfactory  information ; 
but  he  tells  us  that  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life  he  had  embraced  the  Order 
of  St  Francis.  That  order  of  Friars 
Grey  was  divided  into  ConventuaJs 
and  Observantines ;  and  the  latter 
liad  an  establishment  in  Edinburgh, 
endowed  by  James  the  First,  about 
1446,  where  divinity  and  philosophy 
were  regularly  taught,  and  there, 
Mr  Laing  thinks  it  highly  probable, 
that  Dunoar  might  have  spent  some 
of  his  earlier  years.  But  the  life  of 
a  friar,  though  not  an  unjolly  one, 
was  not  in  all  respects  congenial  with 
his  disposition,  as  he  lets  us  know 
in  his  account  of  an  interview  with 
which  he  had  been  favoured  by  bis 
Satanic  Majesty,  who,  as  is  usuid 
with  him,  assumed  the  seeming  of  a 
saint  on  this  occasion,  St  Francis 
<himself, 

•<  With  Mio  reUgionae  abbeit  in  hit  hand.** 
The  Old  One  was  excedingly  impor- 
tunate with  him  that  he  uiould  put 
4m  the  friar's  habit,  and  "^refuiss  the 
warld."  But  Maister  Dunbar,  with- 
out  suspecting  who  was  hhi  visitor, 
dedarea-v 


[Feb. 

"  Off  fall  few  freiria  that  hea  benoaaDctla 

Ireid; 
Quhairfoir  ga  bring  to  me  ane  biiehoppis 

weid, 
GIfe  evir  thow  wald  my  aaole  yeid  anto 

hevlD." 

The  Devil  attempts  to  reason  with 
him,  but  Dunbar  will  not  suffer  him 
to  proceed — ^and  squabashes  him  in 
such  style  that  the  Gentleman  in 
Black  throws  off  Sanct  Francis,  and 
as  he  vanishes  *'  in  stynk  and  fyrrie 
smowk,"  takes  along  with  him  all 
the  house-end.  The  recusant  awakes 
and  finds  it  was  but  a  dream. 

Maister  WUliam,  in  his  *"  Viaitar 
tion,"  informs  the  enemy  that  he 
spoke  from  experience  of  die  Friar's 
life,  when  he  called  it  a  bad  prepa- 
ration for  Heaven* 

"  Gif  avir  my  fortoun  wea  to  be  a  frelr. 
The  dait  thairof  ia  past  fall  mony  a  yeir ; 
For  in  to  cTery  lusty  toun  aod  place. 
Off   all  Yngland,  from   Berwick   to 
Kalioe, 
I  half  in  to  thy  habeit  maid  gad  chair. 

*<  In  freirifl  weid  foil  &f rly  half  I  fleiefait. 
In  it  haif  I  in  pulpet  gone  and  preiehit 
In  Demtoan  kiric,  and  eilc  in  Canter- 
berry; 
In  it  I  past  at  DoT«r  onre  the  ferry, 
Tlirow  Piccardy,   and  tbair  the  peple 
teicblt. 

"  Alfl>ng  as  I  did  beir  the  freiria  atyle, 
In  me,  God  wait,  wes  mony  wrink  and 
wyle; 
In  me  wes  falset  with  every  widit  to 

flatter, 
Quhillc  myeht  be  flemit  with  na  lialy 
wetter; 
I  wea  ay  reddy  all  men  to  begyle.** 

Mr  Laing  observes  tliat  it  might 
have  been— and  we  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  it — ^to  this  period  of 
Dunbar's  life  that  Kennedy  alladea, 
in  his  Flyting,  when  he  taunts  him 
with  his  pil^mage,  as  a  pardoner, 
begffing  in  all  the  churches  from 
Ettrick  Forest  to  Dumfries.  It  is 
not  Icnown  how  long  he  continued 
to  lead  that  Irind  of  flfe,  nor  how  he 
employed  himself  afier  he  had  re- 
linquished the .  character  of  Friar, 
nor  do  his  poems  throw  any  ilg^t  on 
the'circumstances  which  fint  brought 
him  into  connexion  with  the  Soot> 
tlah  Court 

It  aeems  certain,  however,  that 
Dunbar  had  visited  foreign  lands  be- 
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fore  lie  became  the  Court  Poet.  lohis 
first  reply  to  Kennedj,  he  aseerts  that 
the  "  Ajter"  was  afraid  to  show  his 
iDsIice  unUi  the  sails  bad  been 
spread,  and  the  windsy  in  the  moon- 
lesB  time  of  the  year,  had  driven  the 
vessel  out  of  its  reckoniog  many 
hundred  miles,  **  by  Shetland,  Zea- 
land, and  the  NorUiway  coast,"  to 
deserts  where  all  on  board  were 
nearly  famished ;  yet,  says  he,  *-  I 
»bsll  come  home  and  lay  thy  boast" 
Indeed,  according  to  another  passage 
ia  the  Flyting,  It  would  seem  from 
Kennedy's  words,  that  the  vessel  in 
^hich  Dunbar  had  sdled  from  Leith 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Zea- 
land, where  he  was  left  in  such  dis- 
ueas  that  he  had  to  **  sit  supperless," 
and  to  cry  "  Caritas,  pro  amore  Dei  I" 
from  door  to  door.  Mr  Campbell, 
we  think,  says  that  the  burden  of 
Kennedy's  song  is  still  Dunbar's 
poverty;  and  we  suppose  he  was  of 
Juvenal's  opinion,  that  poverty  has 
nothing  harder  in  it  than  that  it 
makes  men  ridiculous. 

Obscure  as  the  Flyting  is  in  many 
of  itssllosions,  Mr  Laing's  knowledge 
of  ancient  history  enables  him  to  see 
throogh  some  of  them  altogether 
onmesnfaiff  to  uninstructed   eyes; 
and  says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  the  concluding  portion 
was  written  by  Kennedy,  Dunbar 
wu residingin Paris.    The  mention 
of  the  ahip  Catherine,  when  compa- 
red with  a  notice  in  the  Treasurer's 
Aecounti  for  Julir  1491,  renders  it 
more  than  probable,  he  says,  that 
Dunbar  was   in  the   train  of  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  and  Lord  Money- 
penny,  then  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
France ;  as  the  ambeasadors  return- 
ed at  the  end  of  November  that  same 
year,  Dunbar  might  have  been  left 
bskiad  fai  Paris  during  the  whiter 
MsaoB,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
the  Alps  in  the  further  prosecution 
of '  the  erandis'  of  his  royal  master ; 
for,  u  Kennedy  says,  he  could  not 
at  that  time  cross  Mount  Bernard  for 
wild  beasts,  nor  get  over  Mounts 
Scsrpre,  Nicholas^  and  St  Gothard 
for  the  snow;   and  since  no  lord 
would  take  him  into  his  serTice»  he 
ia  advised  to  remain  In  Paris  with 
*  Maiater  Burreau,"  or  the  public 
executioner,  and  assist  in  hanging 
crimbals  at  the  rate  of  half  a  franc 
apiece.    But  after  such  gratuitous 


advice,  Kennedy  thus  addresses  the 
King: 

"  Hie  Soverane  Lord,  lat  never  this  Bin- 
full  sot 
Do  sehame,  fra  hazne,  voio  your  nation  ;** 

words  which  evidently  corroborate 
the  supposition  of  Dunbar's  having 
been  employed  in  the  King's  service 
on  some  foreign  mission. 

Mr  Laing  likewise  directs  our 
notice,  in  corroboration  of  the  same 
supposition,  to  various  passages  of 
his  poetry,  in  which  he  is  supplica- 
ting the  King  for  preferment  in  the 
church.  In  one  place  he  tells  his 
Majesty  that  had  he  been  so  dispo- 
sed, he  might  have  obtained  employ- 
ment abroad;  and  in  another^  urgea 
him  to  bestow  compensation  on  his 
'*  auld  servitouriB;"--.on  him  who 

**  Throfv  all  reglouns  has  been^hard  tell, 
or  qahilk  my  writing  witness  beirs ;" 

and  when  contrasting  his  own  small 
reward  with  his  long  and  '*  leill  ser- 
vice," he  adds : 

<<  Nocbt  I  say  this,  by  this  eoantrle, 
France,  Ingland,  Ireland,  Almanie, 
Hot  als  be  Italie  and  Spaine^ 
Quhilk  to  oonsidder  is  ane  palne.** 

These  allusions  to  the  countriea 
visited  by  Dtmbar  while  employed 
in  the  King's  service,  which  include 
the  chief  parts  of  Europe,  will  rea- 
dily suggest,  says  Mr  Laing,  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  his  employ- 
ment. James  the  Fourth  maintain- 
ed a  constant  and  friendly  inters 
course  with  the  courts  of  France, 
Flanders,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  oUier 
cotmtries;  and  Dunbar  probably  was 
employed  in  the  course  of  these  em- 
bassies as  '*  ane  clerk;"  as  the  lite- 
rary attainments  of  the  clergy,  who 
were  almost  the  only  class  of  men 
who  then  received  any  thing  like  .a 
liberal  education,  eminently  recom- 
mended them  to  the  aervice  of  fo- 
reign negotiations. 

m  the  Privy  Seal  we  find,  under 
date  of  Atigust  15, 1500,  a  grant  by 
the  King  to  Dunbar  of  an  annuu 
pension  of  ten  poimds,  undl  he  be 
prorided  with  a  benefice  of  forty 
pounds  or  more  yearly — and  the  re- 
gular payment  of  this  salary  half 
▼early,  with  occasional  gratuities 
bestowed  on  him  hj  the  King's  com- 
mand, show  that  during  the  life  of 
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James  he  nuet  have  resided  almaat 
constantly  in  Edinburgh.  Fromiha 
Treasurer's  Accounts,  however,^  we 
learn  that  Dunbar  must  have  visited 
England  at  the  jclose  of  the  jear 
1501 ;  for  among  the  half-yearly  pen- 
sloBS  due  «t  Martinmas,  when  Ilua« 
bar's  nasie  occurs,  it  is  aMod, 
«  qulitik  waspayit  him  aliter  ho  can« 
furth  of  Engiand."  Mr  Laing  ^a- 
lights  lo  mention  this,  because  It 
shows  tiHit  in  all  probabiiily  Duobar 
accomfNmied  the  ambaasadors  wba 
wwe  sent  to  England  to  coadude 
the  nagatiatioBs  for  the  Kiag'a  mar- 
riage,  In  October,  1501,  and  that  be 
remained  to  witness  the  cereaMmf 
of  affiancing  the  Princess  Manearat, 
which  took  place  at  Si  Paul's  Croaa, 
with  great  solemnity  and  apLendour, 
on  the  26th  January,  li02.  Uodar 
this  supposition,  Mr  Laing  adds^  we 
can  have  little  hesitation  in  baUeviag 
that  Dunbar  was  the  persou  then 
styled  **  Thb  RmrirBR  of  Scotland,** 
who  twice  received  L  6,  18s.  4d.  as  a 
reward  from  Henry  VII.  Perliaps  he 
aung  the  Affiancing*— but  if  soothe  l4iy 
has  perished*  along,  no  doubt»  with 
many  others  famous  in  their  time. 
The  Princess  Maigaret  reaoained  in 
England  till  July,  1503;  and  three 
mouths  before  her  arrival  in  €»oot- 
land— on  the  9th  of  May — ^DuniNir 
composed  the  **  Thrissill  and  the 
Rois^'— one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
and  certainly  the  noblest  of  all  Fro- 
thalamia. 

SooClaad  must  have  baen  all  on 
fira  at  tho  prospectof  such  nuptials. 
The  King,  with  all  his  failings, 
was  a  kk^tifiier  her  own  hearth-gay, 
haadsanse,  geaarous,  aocompHsbed, 
brave  carrying  himself,  towards  «ll 
other  states,  with  the  pride  of  a  «o- 
Toreign  who  knew  the  uneonquer* 
able  oMuraeter  of  his  people,  and  glo- 
ried in  the  strength  of  his  aneestral 
throne,  built  on  theroek  of  his  peo- 
ple's aJTeotioas.  He  was  i^bovt  to 
ally  himself  with  the  dauehter  of 
EnfflaQd"-«nd  as  the  two  kingdoms 
had  been  so  long  and  fraqueiray  ar- 
rayed against  eaeh  other  in  deadliest 
oonflict  —  by  such  an  union  the 
hauffhty  spirit  of  the  nation  exukad 
to  think  that  there  might  be  eata- 
blished,  on  the  highest  and  most  ho- 
nourable of  all  grounds,  amity  and 
peace.  The  preparations  for  the 
Myal  nuptials  bad  been  making  for 
manv  montha^— all  thn  IatiH  waji  uittir 
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witfi  loyal  and  patrloticjoy  mmd  die 
ganiua  -of  the  poet,  ktodled  from 
within  aad  faam  -without,  auog  ih% 
avspicioMa  oveat,  of  whidk"**  nroff 
the  coming  ahoae,''  in  pnophetic 
strains  of  auatalned  iMpiaatioa. 
<'  If,**  aaya  Mr  Tytler,  wkh  hie  nauai 
eloquenoo  and  animation,'**t«ne  mmf 
judge  irom  tin  ooperior  ^paapaf»> 
tlans,  and  the  mostly  daasaea  of  she 
nobles,  as  they  ^)pear  in-tho  andcnt 
reoards,  tliemarrii^  asvst  ha/aebaen 
celstirated  with  uoeonrauMi  pomp 
and  >magni€oenee;  and  ansiist  the 
various  presents  and  fayuMneal  affsr- 
iaga,  which  on  that  joyaus  occaaion 
ware  kid  at  the  'feet  of  the  Pdsoeas, 
few  woirid  be  morobaatttifiiloanppr»> 
priate^  thaoDuubar'a fineallafforieal 
vision, '  The  ThlsUoaad  the  Jtoae«'  *" 
Mr  Tytler  dascribas,  fiFoma  wail- 
known  osemo^r  in  Laland^-Callactn- 
naa,  amoy  intareating  partlculaia  of 
the  Khig'a  reeeption  or  Ms  afllaniyid 
—and  we  cannot  deny  oufaelaaathe 
pleasure  of  mentioning,  thatthaJMn- 
cess  having  left  Dalk^M,  nobly  ncv 
compaaiedand  in  (niramyy  ttw  King 
mat  her,  mounted  on  a  bay  faorae, 
runniBg  at  full  speed  as  be  would  run 
after  tM  hare,  and  surrounded  by  n 
troop  of  his  noUee.  On  renehing  the 
eapital,  he  mounted  a  palfrey,  liimng 
placed  the  Prinoess  on  a  plHlon  ba- 
nind  hfm,  in  which  honest  and  an- 
tique #ashioo,  says  fir  Tytler,  the 
gallant  monarch  rode  through  the 
good  town  to  his  palaee,  umid  the 
acclamations  of  his  peoula.  liezt 
day  the  marvf  sge  took  plane  in  tbe 
Palace  of  Holyrood-^Jamea  bainf  ha 
hia  thirty-third,  aad  Matfganet  faker 
fourteenth  year.  In  his  deacrlfition 
of  the  King'sfifat  interview  srflh  lifa 
bride  et  Dalkeith,  Youag,  the  Bogu 
Ksh  herald,  seeau  to  nave  bam 
Btruek  with  the  length  of  Jamea'a 
beard ;  his  youne  bride' was  probably 
a  little  annoyed  oy it,  for  onthe  day 
aftertbe  toaniage'we  ind  that  the 
gallant  Monarch  employed  tbe  Coun- 
tess of  Surrey  and  her  daughter 
Lady  Gray  to  clip  hisbeard^for  wblcb 
sofTlce  these  aeble'tonaon  reoelved 
—the  first,  thh-ty^ve  ells  of  eloth  ef 
gold,  and  the  last,  ^fteen  ells  ef  dn^ 
mask  ^Id — ^more  tban  Dunbar  re- 
ceived, we  suspect,  for  4iis  noblest 
Sonff. 

The  Poet  deserfbesbknaelf  as  ly- 
ing asleep  at  daybreak  ki  May,  and 
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lining  Lafk  on  her  hand,  for  tlum- 
hmag  after  laonhrtBe.  Mbj  herself 
itndB  bjr  his  bedside,  the  meet  beau- 
dfb]  faspenonsthm  of  themost  beau* 
Uful  of  the  Months,  to  be  found  in 
posirj,  and  asks  why  he  has  been 
deaf  to  the  summons  of  Aurora. 
SMBewhat  ungraciously  he  excuses 
himself  on  account  of  the  Inclemency 
•f  the  seasea,  mai.  May,  soberly  smi- 

a,  bMs  htei  rise  and  foNow  her, 
chhe^aea  into  a  mrdeo  redolent 
sad  ratoBaatetf  aH  delfgli^for  all 
dsweis  ave  there,  and  the  birds  an 
riagtaflihe  the  BMrniii;  stars.  N». 
tsrs  hers^f  then  amearetoilM  Poet, 
ind  for  his  sake  bids  Bolus  calm  the 
•ir,a&dJNeptune  the  sea»  and  Jov« 
-  sdd  than  done 


the  skj.  No  sooner  i 
-«d  then  she  wiUs  that  all  her 
rowhippers-  animate  and  inanimate 
— ^sll  hall  her  advent^and  do  obei- 
nacs  to  her  '<  their  Blakar.**  She 
•eadt  the  roe  to  bring  the  beasts,  the 
iwiUow  to  colleci  the  birds,  and  the 
Yairoir  to  summon  tlie  flowers.  In 
ths  tvrbkliog  of  an  eye  thev  are  all 
ia  ths  May-garden.  And  first  and 
foremost  of  ttiem  all  is  the  Lion— 
«  B«i4  «l  his  eolloor,  as  the  mVr  ghuMe ; 
Oo  MM  of  g«U  hs  stois  fiiU  ayehtcly, 
With  i«Mud»4fcia  lirauUt  liMttly.** 
IbsLady  Itfb  up  Us  dear  claw% 
sad  lemag  him  lean  on  her  hnaa, 
oewas hhn wkh  adiadem  of  <<  ra. 
dTias  stoob  asaai  ryall  for  to  a^" 
-who  but  the  Sootish  King?  She 
esjoios  him  to  **  exercise  jusuce  with 
comdence,"  and  on  no  account  ever 
to  let  the  little  **  suffer  soailh  or 
Bcorn  from  the  great"  So  to  role 
is  indeed  the  di?ine  privflege— the 
difine  obligation^that  is  the  divine 
right  of  Kings.  And  Nature  doses 
her  chsrge  to  the  Lion  with  what 
Warton  well  calls  **  a  beautiful 
stroke,  indicaUng  the  moral  tender* 
ness  of  the  Poors  heart  "^ 
**  ADd  bt  no  bowglo  with  hit  boftsocis 

horoli 
The  meik  p1ach-«x  oppress,  fur  aH  his 

B«c  in  dM  yok  go  pedabls  him  besyd.** 
Soon  as  Lady  Nature«eases  tosneal^ 
all  beasts,  great  and  small,  fall  dosm 
«t  the  Liotfs  feet,  and  cry, « 

"  And  he  did  thsmo  rdssalf  wffli  prioody     !?*?!?? 
uttu  flee  tbaa 


QohoU  noblo  yro  Is  parun  pra&irath.^ 


Fowls-^another  image  of  the  I 

ish  King— stmrpening  his  pea . 

•''^r,  as  Warton  chooses  taoali  thenn 
talons — ^like  steel  darts»--aa4ettjol»* 
fag  him  10  be  juet  to  fowiea  ef  all 
degree. 

**  And  kt  ao  fowll  of  rsTynedo  effersy, 
Kor  dsToir  Urdis  hot  his  awin  pray.* 

Lady  llature  then  ealla  en  all 
tte  Flowers  to  hold  up  their  heads 
and  hear— and  first  flower  of  a]l,«ho 
beholds  the  AWFm.L  maissiiM  Seeing 
hhn  already  ^  keepit  with  a  buscha 
of  speiris,^  and  ^able  lor  tha 
weiris,*'  slie  makes  him  tier  diaai« 
pion— and  who  but  Soolland  V  Kingf 

**  A  radius  cronn  of  rubels   scho  hld& 

fftif. 
And  said,   'In  feild  go  fbftb,  and  ttnA 

theUif.*'' 

Reader!    did   you  ever  eeo  a 

ScoTisH  Tbrissil?  What  heiglil 
are  you  ?  **  Six  feet  four  «n  my 
stocking  soles."  Poo— a  dwufi 
Stand  up  wUh  your  back  to  that 
stallt.  Your  head  does  not  reach 
above  his  waist— he  hangs  high  over 
you^**  his  radius  crotm  of  rubeis.** 
There*s  a  Flower!  eyeing  the  sun 
like  an  angry  star  that  will  not  suflfet 
eclipse  either  from  light  or  idiadow-« 
but  bums  proudly--fl0reeiy*-la  its 
native  histre— -stomHbrfghteMd-** 
and  undisfaevelled  by  flie  tempest  ift 
which  it  swings.  Imo  it  stomm  be>» 
neath  the  blast  within  reach  of  your 
hand.  Grasp  it  e'er  it  recoil  aloft-^ 
and  vour  hand  will  be  as  if  it  had 
crushed  a  sleepinft  wasp- swarm. 
But  Tou  cannot  crusn  it— to  do  that 
would  f ^uire  a  giant  with  an  iron- 
gloTe.  Then  let  it  alone  to  dally 
with  the  wind,  and  the  sun,  and  the 
rain,  and  the  snow — all  alike  dear 
to  its  spears  and  rubies— and  as  you 
look  at  the  armed  lustre  you  will  see 
a  beautiful  emblem  and  a  stately 
of  a  people's  warlike  peace.  The 
stalk  mdeod  is  slender,  but  it  sways 
without  danger  of  breaking  in  the 
blast  -in  the  calm  it  raposes  as  gent- 
ly as  the  gowan  at  its  root  The 
aoftest  leaf  that  eafoMs  in  silk  the 
owaetest  flower  of  the  garden,  not 
mener  than  those  that  stinjr  not  if 
Suttaaderly  yva  touch  them,for  ther 
arogreeaas  the  garments  of  the  Faf- 
flee  tbatdaaee  by  moonlight  round 
Hie  symbol  of  eld  Ses^land,  and  un- 
christened  creatures  though  they  the 
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drop  from  heaven  on  the  Awful 
Thrissil,  all  the  health  and  happi- 
ness that  is  in  their  wholesome  and 
gladdening  dews. 

And  what  is  now  Nature's  lovinff 
advice  to  this  foremost  Flower  of  all 
the  world  ?  To  love  only  ••  herbs  of 
vertew  and  of  odour  sueit  I "  To 
let  no  rude  nettle  be  fellow  to  the 
goodlyfloure-de-luce !  No  wild  weed 
**  compair  hir  till  the  Lilleis  nobil- 
nessl*^  But  far  beyond  and  high 
above  all  other  flowers,  to  honour 
the  Rose  I  '<  The  f  resche  Rois  of  cul- 
lour  reid  and  quh  vt."  And  who  is  she 
but  Maigaret  of  England— for  the 
Roses  of  Yoric  and  Lancaster  are  now 
blended  into  one  Eoglish  Rose— and 
she  is  to  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Scotish  King  f  Alas  I  PoeU  after  all 
are  not  prophets— else  had  Dunbar's 
eyes  now  been  wet  with  tears.  He 
lived  to  see  the  Thrissil  neglect  the 
Rois. 

**  So  foil  of  bllsfal  angelik  b€wty, 
Imperiale  birth,  honour,  and  dignlt^;** — 
and  to  mourn  without  solace  over 
Flodden's  fatal  overthrow  I  In  read- 
ing now  this  part  of  the  all^ory^  we 
remember  that  passage  in  Marmion 
about  Kine  James^and  Sir  Hugh  the 
Jleron's  mfe. 

**  And  thm  for  France**  Qaeen  he  drett 
His  manly  limbe  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  admitted  Enflith  fair. 
His  Inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 
And  thosy  for  both,  he  madly  plann*d 
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The  ruin  of  himself  and  land. 

And  yet,  the  worst  to  tell. 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  Queea 

Were  worth  one  pearl -drop  bright  and 

sheen 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who  in  Lith- 

gow*s  bower. 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hoar !" 

Lady  Nature  then  turns  her  viuge 
to  the  Rose,  saying  to  her,  ''0, 
lusty  dochtir  most  benyng!"  In 
linesge  illustrious  above  the  Lily— 
giving,  says  Warton. "  the  preferenoe 
to  Tudor  above  Valoia.'*  She  croiniB 
**  this  cumly  queen"  with  <*  darefeid 
stonis/' 

<*  Quhyll  all  the  land  iUnmynlt  of  the 
llcht  ;'* 

A  mighty  line,  in  itself  a  poem.  Tb» 
flowers  and  the^irds  all  at  oncehiil 
their  queen  with  lovely  lays  of  gra- 
tulation — for  it  is  Imown  to  all  who 
have  ears,  that  the  flowers  can  sing 
as  sweetly — ^though  not  so  loudly  as 
the  merle,  the  mavis,  and  the  lave- 
rock— ^nay,  as  the  nightingale—''  bat 
all  the  birdis  song  with  sic  a  schout* 
— ^that  the  poet  awolce  I 

We  had  not  thought  of  giving  the 
poem  entire— for  if  we  had,  we 
should  not^  perhaps,  have  presented 
you  with  this  imperfect  attempt  at 
abridgement  of  the  unabridgeable 
beauty  of  the  strain,  but  that  you 
may  Icnow  the  power  of  Dunbar— 
here  it  is*-as  he  wrote  it. 


"  Quhen  Mereh  wes  with  yariand  windis  past, 
And  Appryli  had,  with  hir  silver  schouris, 

Tane  leif  at  Nature  with  ane  orient  blast. 
And  luity  May,  that  muddir  is  of  flouris. 
Had  maid  the  birdis  to  begyn  thair  honris 

Amang  the  tendir  odourb  reid  and  quhyt, 

Quhois  armony  to  heir  it  wes  delyt : 

"  In  bed  at  morrow,  sleiping  as  I  lay. 
Me  thocht  Aurora,  with  hir  cristiJl  ene. 

In  at  the  window  lukit  by  the  day, 

And  halsit  me,  with  visage  paill  and  grene ; 
On  quhois  hand  a  lark  sang  fro  the  splene, 

Awalk,  luvaris,  out  of  your  slomering, 

S^  how  the  lusty  morrow  dois  up  spring. 

"  Me  thocht  fresche  May  befoir  my  bed  up  ttude. 
In  weid  depaynt  of  mony  diverse  hew, 

Sobir,  benyag,  and  full  of  mansuetude. 
In  bryaht  atteir  of  flouris  forgit  new, 
Hevinly  of  color,  quhyt,  reid,  broun,  and  Uew^ 

Balmit  in  dew,  and  gUt  with  Phebus  b^mys ; 

QuhyU  all  tho  house  iUnmynit  of  hir  lemys. 
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*'  Slugird,  Bclio  Mid,  awalk  annone  for  scbame. 

And  in  mj  honour  sum  thing  thow  go  wryt ; 
The  lark  hes  done  the  mirry  day  proclame. 

To  raise  up  luvaris  with  confort  and  deljt ; 

Yit  nocht  incressia  thy  cura^  to  indyt, 
Quhois  hairt  sum  tyme  hes  glaid  and  blisfuU  bene, 
Sangis  to  mak  undir  the  levis  grene. 

"  Quhairto,  quoth  I,  sail  I  up  ryie  at  morrow. 

For  in  this  May  few  birdis  herd  I  sing ; 
Thai  half  moir  cause  to  weip  and  plane  thair  sorrow ; 

Thy  air  it  is  nocht  holsum  nor  benyng ; 

Lord  Eolus  dois  in  thy  sessone  ring  : 
So  busteotts  are  the  blastis  of  his  home, 
;  thy  bewis  to  walk  I  haif  forborne. 


**  With  that  this  Lady  sobirly  did  smyle. 
And  said,  Upryse,  and  do  thy  observance ; 

Thow  did  promyt,  in  Mayis  lusty  quhyle. 
For  to  discryve  the  Rois  of  most  plesance. 
Go  s6  the  birdis  how  thay  sing  and  dance, 

Ulttmynit  oure  with  orient  skyis  bryeht, 

Annamyllit  richely  with  new  asure  lycht. 

"  Qohen  this  wes  said,  departit  tcho,  this  Queue, 
And  enterit  in  a  hasty  gairding  gent ; 

And  than  me  thocht»  fidl  hestely  besene. 
In  serk  and  mantill  [eftir  hir]  I  went 
In  to  this  garth,  most  dulce  and  redolent. 

Off  herb  and  flour,  and  tendir  plantis  sueit, 

And  grene  levis  doing  of  dew  doun  fleit. 

**  The  purpour  sone,  with  tendir  bemys  reid. 
In  orient  bricht  as  angell  did  appeir, 

Throw  goldin  skyis  putting  up  his  heid, 
Quhois  gilt  tressis  sehone  so  wondir  deir. 
That  all  the  world  tuke  confort,  fer  and  neir. 

To  luke  upone  his  freache  and  blisfull  face. 

Doing  all  sable  fro  the  hevynnia  chace. 

"  And  aa  the  bliafuU  aoune  of  cherarchy 
The  fowlia  aong  throw  confort  of  the  lieht ; 

The  birdia  did  with  oppin  vocia  cry, 
O  luvaria  fo,  away  Uiow  duUy  nycht, 
And  wdcnm  day  that  confortis  every  wicht; 

Haill  May,  haill  Flora,  haill  Aurora  sdiene, 

Haill  princes  Nature,  haill  Venua  luvia  quene. 

**  Dame  Nature  gaif  ane  inhibitioun  thair 
To  feraa  Neptunus,  and  Eolus  the  bawld, 

Nocht  to  perturb  the  wattir  nor  the  air. 

And  that  no  schouris  [snell]  nor  blastia  eawl 
££Fray  suld  flouria  nor  fowlia  on  the  fold : 

6cho  bad  eik  Juno,  goddea  of  the  aky. 

That  aebo  the  hevin  auld  keip  amene  and  dry. 

"  8cho  ordand  eik  that  every  bird  and  heist 
Befoir  hir  Hienea  suld  annone  compeir, 

And  every  flour  of  vertew,  moat  and  leiat^ 
And  every  herb  be  feild  fer  and  neir, 
Aa  thay  had  wont  in  May,  fro  yeir  to  yeir. 

To  hir  thair  makar  to  mak  obediens. 

Full  law  indynnand  with  all  dew  reverena. 
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"  With  that  aimone  idio  Mnd  &e  niiTft  Bo 

To  bring  in  beiitk  of  all  eonditioim ; 
The  resdet  SuaUbw  oomaiandit  scho  also 

To  feche  at!  fooll  of  imaD  and  grett  ronown  ; 

And  to  gar  floark  oompdr  of  all  ftnoiUf 
Full  craftdy  eonjurit  sdho  flie  Yarrow, 
Quhilk  did  furth  awirk  all  sivift  aa  ony  arrow. 

**  All  praaent  war  in  twyniding  of  ane  IS, 

Baith  beist,  and  bird,  and  flour,  befoir  the  Qneoo; 

And  irtt  the  Lyooe,  gretast  of  degr^ 

Was  callit  thair,  and  he,  most  faire  to  aena, 
"  With  a  full  hardy  oountanance  and  kene, 

Befoir  dame  Nature  come,  and  did  indyne. 

With  yisage  bawld,  and  corage  leonyne. 

'<  Thia  awfiill  beist  fnll  terrible  wea  of  dieir, 

Peraing  of  lidce,  and  atoot  of  covntananoe, 
Bycht  strong  of  cerpia,  of  faaaoon  fiur,  but  fair. 

Lusty  of  schaip,  lydht  of  deliTerance, 

Beid  of  hia  cullour,  aa  ia  the  ruby  glanee ; 
On  feild  of  gold  he  etude  full  mychtely, 
With  flour-de-lycta  sireufit  loately.' 

"  Thia  Lady  fiftit  up  hia  dnves  deir. 

And  leit  him  listly  lene  npone  fair  kn^ 
And  erownit  him  with  dyademe  full  delr» 

Off  radyous  stonis,  moat  ryall  for  to  b£  ; 

Saying,  The  King  of  Beistia  mak  I  th^. 
And  the  eheif  protector  in  woddb  and  schawia ; 
Onto  thy  leigis  go  fiirth,  and  keip  the  lawia. 

"  Ezerce  justice  with  mercy  and  eonadence. 

And  lat  no  small  beist  auffir  skaidi  na  aeonna. 
Of  greit  beistis  that  bene  of  moir  piscence ; 

Do  law  elyk  to  aipia  and  unicornis. 

And  lat  no  bowgfe  with  his  busteous  hormi 
The  meik  pluch-oz  oppress,  for  all  hia  pryd, 
Bot  in  the  yok  go  pedable  him  besyd. 

*'  Quhen  thia  was  said,  with  noyis  and  aowi  of  Joy» 

All  kynd  ef  beistis  in  to  thur  degr€, 
Atonis  cryit,  lawd,  Vitre  le  Boy, 

And  till  his  feit  feD  widi  hvmilit^ ; 

And  all  thay  maid  him  homege  and  fewt^ ; 
And  he  did  thame  ressaif  with  pnncdy  laidi^ 
Quhois  noble  yre  n  parcere  prostratia. 

"  Syne  erownit  scho  the  Egle  King  of  Fowlis^ 

And  as  steiU  dertia  sdierpit  scho  hia  pennia. 
And  bawd  him  be  sis  just  to  awppis  and  owlis, 

As  unto  paeokkia,  papingaia,  or  erennia. 

And  mak  a  law  for  wyeht  fbwlis  and  fbr 
And  lat  no  fowll  of  ravyne  do  eiferay, 
Nor  devoir  birdia  bot  hia  cwtn  pray. 

"  Than  callit  adio  all  flonria  thst  grew  on  fcM. 

Discimyng  all  thair  fasaionia  and  effiBiris: 
Upone  the  awfull  THRissrt  sho  behdd. 

And  saw  him  kepit  with  a  busche  of  apetria^ 

Considering  him  so  able  for  the  weirii, 
A  radius  croun  of  rubeb  sdio  hhn  gdf, 
And  aaid,  In  feild  go  furth,  and  fend  thv  "bSi 
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**  Aiid«eii  tiiow  tftm  King,  thow  be  ikcnk ; 

Herb  without  wntttm  thow  held  Mcht  of  tic  pryoo 
Am  heib  of  Tortew,  and  of  odour  omH  ; 

AM  ImI  bo  aeftia  vyle»  and  fuU  of  Tyoe, 

Bk  fiOlow  to  Iho  gudly  flour-daJyoe  ; 
Kor  Utt  90  wyld  weid,  fidl  of  dwrKriiaweiii, 
GDOfair  (Ur  till  the  JjUdi  aobibiMi : 

''  Mor  hald  non  ndir  fionr  in  tic  deniy 

As  Ihe  freiehe  Rom,  of  oullonr  raid  and  ^ili^: 
Por  fife  thow  doii^  hurt  is  thyne  honeetjr ; 

Contidderijig  that  no  iiour  is  so  perfy ty 

So  full  of  veitewy  pleians,  and  deljrt. 
So  iiill  of  hliaf nl  aageilik  bewty, 
IisperiaU  birthy  hononr  and  dignity 

""  Than  to  the  Hois  echo  tiirnit  hir  visage, 

And  said,  O  lusty  dochtir  most  benyng, 
Aboif  the  lilly,  illustare  of  lynnage. 

Fro  die  stok  lyell  rynng  fresche  and  yiog^ 

3ot  ony  spot  or  macull  doing  spring : 
Come  blowioe  of  joy  with  jemis  to  be  eround. 
For  oure  the  luf  thy  bewty  is  renownd. 

**  A  eoastly  eroun,  with  darefeid  stonis  brycht, 

This  enmly  Qoene  did  on  hir  heid  indois 
Qithyll  an  the  land  illumynit  of  die  licht ; 

Qithairfoir  ne  thoeht  the  flouris  did  rejois, 

Crying,  attonie,  Haill  be  thow  richest  Roisl 
Haill  hairbis  Empryce,  haill  fresehest  Qoene  of  Flourist 
To  th£  be  glory  and  honour  at  all  houris. 

^  Thano  all  the  birdis  song  with  Toee  on  hicht, 

Qnhois  mirthlull  soon  wes  mervelus  to  heir ; 
The  nutryis  sang,  Haill  Rois  most  ridie  and  richly 

That  doia  up  flureks  under  Phebus  speir ; 

Haill  plant  of  yowth,  haill  Princes  dochtir  deir^ 
Haill  blooome  broking  out  of  the  blud  royall, 
Qtthoia  pvotius  vertew  is  imperiall: 

*'  The  merle  echo  sang,  Haill  Rois  of  most  delyt, 

Haill  of  all  flouris  queue  and  soverane  : 
Tba  Uxk  echo  sang,  Haill  Rois  both  reid  and  quhyt^ 

>foat  plssand  flour,  of  michty  collouris  twane : 

The  nychtingaill  sang,  Haill  Naturis  suftagane. 
In  bewty,  nurtour,  and  every  nobilness, 
In  riche  array,  renown,  and  gentilness. 

*'  The  commoun  voce  up  raise  of  birdis  smaO, 

Apon  this  wyis,  O  blissit  be  the  hour 
That  thow  wes  chosin  to  be  our  principall ; 

'Welcome  to  be  our  Princes  of  honour, 

Onr  perle,  our  plesans,  and  our  paramour. 
Our  peax,  our  play,  our  plane  felicit^  ; 
Chryat  th6  conserf  frome  all  adversitd. 

*'  Than  all  the  birdis  song  with  sic  a  schout^ 

That  I  annone  awoilk  quhair  that  I  lay. 
And  with  a  braid  I  tumyt  me  about 

To  o^  this  court ;  hot  all  wer  went  away : 

Then  vp  I  lenyt,  haMingis  in  affray. 
And  thas  I  wrot  as  ye  haif  hard  to«forrow» 
4)ff  hnty  May  npone  the  nynt  morrow.*' 
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WartOD,  who  understood  and  felt 
the  beauty  of  this  delightful  alle- 
gorical Protholamion  to  the  utmost, 
yet  makes  on  H  two  *'  general  obser- 
Tations,"  that  had  been  better  omit- 
ted, accordinfi;  to  his  usual  practice 
of  spoiling  his  rich  analyses,  by  in- 
different criticism.  "  Although  much 
fine  invention,  and  sublime  mbling," 
quoth  the  Laureate^"  are  displayed 
in  the  alljegorical  visions  of  our  old 
poets — yet  this  mode  of  composi- 
tion, by  dealing  only  in  imaginary 
personages,  and  by  excluding  real 
characters  and  human  actions,  ne- 
cessarily fails  in  that  chief  source  of 
entertainment  which  we  seek  in  an- 
cient poetry — the  repres^tation  of 
ancient  manners."  Pray,  why  should 
the  representation  of  manners  be 
the  chief  object  (we  are  exposing 
Warton's  nonsense  by  showing  it  in 
a  stronger  light)  of  ancient  poetry, 
and  not  of  modern  poetry  ?  ^  The 
manners  of  an  age  are  surely  not  all 
in  which  human  beings  take  a  lively 
interest.  An  allegorical  picture  of  hu- 
man feelings  and  character,  if  true 
to  nature,  is  for  ever  charming,  in- 
dependentlv  of  mere  manners,  and 
may  well  disregard  them,  as  of  no 
avail.  Nay,  true  allegory  deals  but 
with  the  permanent  and  the  essen- 
tial ;  and  if  it  meddle  with  manners 
at  all,  it  can  only  be  with  such  as  are 
universal — or  that  can  be  regarded 
with  general  sympathy.  We  should 
rather  say,  that  it  it  adopts  any  pe- 
culiar system  of  manners,  they  must 
be  subservient  to,  and  illustrative  of 
the  main  desiflp— as  in  the  Faery 
Queen.  But  if  the  allegory  do  not 
require  them,  and  be  perfect  with- 
out them,  nobody  is  entitled  to  find 
fault  with  it,  because  of  ti^eir  ab- 
sence. In  the  Thrissill  and  the 
Rois,  the  poet  could  not  have  intro- 
duced manners  without  marring  the 
perfect  consistency  and  unity  of  his 
bream.  The  characters  of  beast, 
bird,  flower.  King  James,  and  Queen 
Margaret,  are  true  to  nature— and 
what  more  would  you  have?  It  is  sin- 

Silar  enoueh  that  Lord  Hidles  makes 
e  same  objection  to  Dunbar's  Gol- 
den Targe.  **  It  is  rich  in  description 
and  allegory;  but  it  will  not  word 
much  entertainment  to  those  who, 
t»  obiolete  poemi^  seek  for  the  man- 
ners of  a  remote  age."  Seek  for  man- 
ners where  you  may  reasonablv  ex- 
>ect  to  find  tiiem— and  you  will  find 


them  where  the  Highlandman  found 
the  tongs. 

Warton's  second  "  general  obser- 
vation immediately  resulting  from 
the  subject  of  this  poem,'*  is  one 
which,  he   says,    **  illustrates    the 

f  resent  and  future  state  of  Scotch 
Scotish)  Poetry.  The  marriage  of 
a  Princess  of  England  witii  a  King 
of  Scotland,  from  the  new  com- 
munication and  intercourse  opened 
between  the  two  courts  and  king- 
doms by  such  a  connexion,  must 
have  greatly  contributed  to  polish 
the  rude  manners,  and  to  improve 
the  language,  literature,  and  arts  of 
Scotland."  It  did  not.  Warton  him- 
self, in  a  passage  in  the  same  chap- 
ter—alluded to  not  far  on  in  thia 
article— truly  said  that  England  had 
had  no  such  poet  as  Dunbar  since 
the  time  of'Uhaucer.  And  as  for 
the  influence  of  the  English  Court  on 
Scotiand,  Mr  David  Lamg  well  says, 
'*  that  James  the  Fourth,  by  his  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  and  chival- 
rous disposition,  combined  with  a 
love  of  splendour  and  profuse  libe- 
rality littie  commensurate  with  his 
limited  means,  had  attracted  to  his 
Court  persons  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  those  who  were 
distinguished  for  learning  or  genius. 
Neither  the  Queen,  nor  the  few 
English  attendants  who  remuned 
witn  her,  appear  to  hare  contributed 
in  any  degree  towards  exciting  or 
fostering  intellectual  acquirements  ; 
and  long  before  her  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, our  native  poets  had  raised 
themselves  to  a  rank  far  above  any 
of  the  English  followers  of  Chaucer. 
In  short,  Uie  whole  tone  and  charac- 
ter of  the  literature  of  that  period 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  England."  That  is  spiritedly  said ; 
and  though  their  poetry  is  almost  all 
dead  and  gone — dust  like  themselvee 
— Dunbar  could  not  in  Uiat  affecting 
Lament,  '*  The  Death  of  the  Ma- 
kars,"  have  so  mourned  over  his 
tuneful  brethren— had  they  not  poe- 
sessed  much  of  that  genius  which— 
under  a  happier  destiny — has  made 
his  works  as  well  as  his  name  im« 
mortaL 

The  GoLDTir  Tsaos  is  a  mo- 
ral allegory,  and  a  fine  one— and 
though  like  the  Thrissil  and  the 
Rose — ^familiar  to  all  lovers  of  our 
Old  poetry— we  daresay,  like  it  un- 
known to  ninety  and  nme  in  the 
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fauodred    of   the  most  enamoured  bunch  of   primroses  for  a  pillowj 

worahippers  of  our  New.    Its  sub-  "  ihrouffh  dream  and  vision  do  tbejr 

ject  is  the  Power  of  Love.   Dunbar,  sink,"  lovelier  by  far  than  the  work 

lilce  all  other  great  poets,  was  an  of  sleep  fuming  in  feaUiers,  for  crea- 

early  riser.  He  used  to  lie  in  bed  till  ted  or  rather  inspired  by  the  "  balmv 

about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  winter  breath  of  incense-breathinfi;  morn  * 

^but  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  get  —-by  the  **  innocent  brightness  of 

up^  according  to  the  weather,  from  the  new  bom  day " — by  sweetest 

three  to  six — never  later.    In  May  and  softest  touches  awakening  their 

his  hour  of  orisons  was  the  laverock's,  souls  through  their  senses.    For  the 

That  was  the  hour  and  season,  when  light  steals   through   their  eyelids 

falline  asleep  on  flowers  to  the  mu-  accompanied  with  imagery  at  once 

sic  ofthe  birds,  and  the  murmuring  material  and  ideal— music    enters 

of  the  waters,  he  saw  a  vision  or  a  their  ears  which  in  slumber  transmit 

dream.    Prosaic  people  do  not  walk  It  to  the  listening  imagination  made 

out  of  a  May  morning  to  fall  asleep,  more  divine  in  that  hush — and  the 

but  keep  treading  a  beaten  path  to  fragrance  of  the  dewy  prime  seems 

get  an  appetite  for  breakflBst.  Poeti-  breathed  into  the  brain  more  direct 

cal  people,  in  the  indolence  of  de«  from  heaven.    Do  not  the  opening 

ligh^  often  lie  down  tiie  first  thing  stanzas  of  the  Goldyn  Terge  prove 

they  do  after  getting  up,  and  with  that  it  was  even  so  with  Mdster 

the  bank  of  a  brae  for  a  bed,  and  a  William  Dunbar  ? 

**  Bryght  as  the  item  of  day  begoath  to  scbyne, 
Quhen  gone  to  bed  war  Vesper  and  Lucyne, 

I  raise,  and  by  a  rosere  did  me  rest ; 
Up  sprang  the  goldyn  candill  matutyna, 
With  clere  depurit  hemes  cristallyne, 

GladiDg  the  mery  foalis  in  thair  nest ; 

Or  Fhebus  was  in  purpar  cape  rerest 
Up  raise  the  lark,  the  hevyns  menstrale  fyne 

In  May,  in  till  a^orow  myrtbfnllest. 

**  Fall  angellike  thir  birdis  sang  thair  honris 
Within  tbair  conrtyns  grene,  in  to  thair  bouris, 

Apparalit  qubite  and  red,  wyth  blomes  suete ; 
Anamalit  was  the  felde  wyth  all  colouris, 
The  perly  droppis  schuke  in  silvir  schouris ; 

Qnhill  all  in  balme  did  branch  and  levis  flete 

To  part  fira  Phebu9,  did  Aurora  grete ; 
Hir  eristall  teris  I  saw  hyng  on  the  flouris, 

Quhilk  he  for  Infe  all  drank  up  with  his  bete. 

**  For  mirth  of  May,  wyth  skippis  and  wyth  boppiv. 
The  birdis  fang  upon  the  tender  croppis, 

With  curioase  notis,  as  Vtrnus  cbapell  cietkis : 
The  rosis  yong,  newspreding  of  thair  knoppis, 
War  powderit  brycht  with  hevinly  beriall  droppis, 

Tbrou  hemes  rede,  bimying  as  ruby  sperkis ; 

The  skyes  rang  for  scfaoutyng  of  the  larkis. 
The  purpurbevyn  oure  scailit  in  silver  sloppis 

Ooregilt  the  treis,  bnnchis,  lei?is  and  barkis. 

*'  Doun  throa  the  ryce  a  ryrir  ran  wyth  stremys. 
So  lastOyagayn  thai  Ijkand  lemys, 
.    That  all  the  lake  as  lamp  did  leme  of  licht, 
Qldiilk  sebadouit  all  abont  wyth  twynkling  glemis ; 
That  bewis  bathit  war  in  fecund  bemys 

Throa  the  reflex  of  Fhebus  visage  brycht ; 

On  every  syd^  the  hegeis  raise  on  hicht. 
The  buk  was  grene,  the  bnike  was  full  of  bremys. 

The  stanneris  clere  as  sternis  in  frosty  nycbt. 
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^  TIm  ctUtaU  air,  the  Mpher  AtaMoamtf 
Tbe  rabf  tlcfts  of  the  orient^ 

Kest  b«ci«ll  bean  oo  amennt  bewis  grcoe; 
The  rof]^  garth  iepaynt  and  redolent. 
With  purpur,  asure»  gold,  and  goulia  gent 

Amftld  was,  by  dame  Flora  the  quene. 

So  DobUy»  that  joy  was  for  to  sene; 
The  rech  agayn  the  ryvir  resplendent 

As  low  eniumynit  all  the  le?ea  schene. 

**  Qtthat  tbrou  the  mery  foulys  armon^. 
And  thnm  the  ryveris  scan  that  ran  me  by, 

On  Florals  mantill  t  siepit  as  I  lay, 
Quhare  sone  in  to  my  dremee  fantasy 
I  nw  approch  agayn  the  orient  sky, 

A  sail!,  als  quhite  as  blossoara  upon  spray, 

Wyth  merse  of  gold,  brycht  as  the  sterar  of  day; 
Qnbilk  tendit  to  the  Und  full  lustily. 

As  falcomi  swift  desyrouse  of  his  pny^ 

^  And  hard  on  burd  oot»  the  Uomyl  OKduw 
Amang  the  greae  rispis  and  the  ie#B, 

Arrifit  scho«  qubar  fins  anoo  there  landia 
Ane  bundreth  ladyes,  lusty  in  to  wedis, 
Als  fresch  at  flouria  that  in  May  up  apnadi^ 

In  kirtiUia  grene,  withoutyn  kell  or  bandia: 

Thair  brycht  hairis  hang  gleteffiiig.oa  the  stiandia 
In  tressis  clere,  wypptt  wyth  goldyn  thredis, 

With  pappis  quhite,  and  mydiia  saaA  aa  i 
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Who  are  they— those  ladies  **  with 
pappis  criihite,  and  mjMB  small  as 
wandisr"  Among  and  d>o>re  tiie 
rest,  the  visionary  poet  sees  Venus, 
and  Auroni,  and  Flora,  and  June, 
and  Latona,  and  Proserpine,  and 
Diana,  and  Clio,  and  Thetis,  and 
Pallas,  and  Minerva,  and  Fortune, 
and  Lucina-^and  ihej  have  all 
crowns  on  their  heads-— so  that  each 
is  '<  bricht  as  Lucifera."  What  are 
they  doing  and  about  to  do  ?  What 
brings  them  here  ?  O  foolish  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  a  Dream  I  There  they 
are— and  thev  are  all  beautiful  now 
beneath  Scotish  as  long  ago  beneath 
Grecian  skies — and  what  more  could 
the  poet  desbe !  Beauty  gives  birth 
to  Beauty — and  should  thev  disap- 
pear without  speaking— their  celes- 
tial smiles  are  sufficient  for  the  bliss 
of  a  dream.  Who  hi  she  that  next 
comee  shining  forwards  ? — who  but 
May,  between  her  sisters  April  audi 
June,  all  Three  walking  up  and 
down  the  earden,  among  the  music 
of  birds  mirthfuUer  and  mlr^iuUer 
as  the  garden  glows  beneath  thefap 
feet!  Then  the  poet  seee  Nat«iro' 
present  AUy  with 


—  "agsns 
Rich  to  beheld,  an4  nobttof  renoon. 
Off  eriry  hew  oadir  the  hevin.** 

Her  silent  offsprii^  salute  Nature— 
and  of  that  salutatuHtkow  exquisite 
is  the  Poet's  breatki 

**  And  STfry  blome  oak  braacb,  and  eke  em 

bonk, 
Opnyt  and  spred  thair l&almylerls  donk. 
Full  low  enelynyng  tb  thair  Qoene  ao 

Quham  of  thair  noWU  norlsing   thay 
thonk." 

The  *"  foulls"  too  first  sinff  in  jubi- 
lee—and then  salute  ^onueaamyn 
wyse"  Dame  Flora,  and  after  her 
Venus,  ^  Lufis  mychtf  Queen."  To 
her 

^  Thay  nng  tadSsttif  In  lofe,  as  was  the 

With  amenrase  noCieiliisty  to  devlM, 

As  thay  that  had  Infe  in  thair  hertia 


Thair  hony-thNIIsi  epnyt  fro  the  aplene^ 

[htert] 
With  wevbUe  snete  did^erae  the  htnUdj 

sky«s,  . 
QliUlMoad  iWDwnyt^  the  iirmsmcnt  se- 
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JBiU^  lol  aaolher  CiNirt^Qf  whieb 
Cupid  it  the  ki]^_ 

»  WjFtk  Wir  te  bM4  7%cnt, 

1  SnWIVW  gfflMMyO  toMl^MM 


nanavUfna^  Iks  0d4  a 
A«liytl4  ilMi^ihrMg  ADA  eorpolMt ; 
ThmwirlanhM  SAftsraald  audkair^ 
Hii  l^a  WM 1  jh»  far  W  f«nwk  tb«  ftin ;; 
Tkwt  VM  Kiravitt%  wIm  tm/L  elsqaeiU, 
Of  zMkorikB  llMt  find  the  Uvu'm  fair." 

fli€TO  tM»  IViapvsi  PhanvB,  Janus^ 
li€ptaiRn»Eolu0»Baechf»,  ^le^'glad- 
*  of  die  UMe,*^  and  PKito,  ""llie 

"In  dake  of  gcene — fAtk  Cbvrf  «ti/  no 


"Wliaia  power  of  joy  in  tbese  last 
four  wordB  I  The  Gods  with  song^ 
ktift  and  faarfB,  win  the  goddesses  to 
dinre  and  the  poet  can  no  longer 
lie  in  hia  conceahnent— for 
<^Xhrir  ihwiinm  lyeht  htvjidy  wm 

ThM  «»p  I  thno  the  Uvia»  sad  dsev 

Vem  eepieo  tfw  iBtnider,  and  bids 
the  Tvrai  coBipaDjr  of  arehere  arrest 
hh»— hat  who  are  they  ? 

*"  Than  kdyca  fair  leta  iall  thair  mantmia 

Irene, 
W!di  taawU  big  !ki  tnnit  hafirfc  aeftene^ 
An  MidayDly  thay  bad  a  iUde  amyit. 
And  yit  rySbt  gratly  was  I  noueht  af- 

irayl^ 
Tb»farty  was  so  plennd  fat  to  Bene  !" 

The  Band  idTanceagainst  him  with 
bent  bows— Beaiiiy^  Fair   Having, 
Fortratore,    Flesance»  and  Chere, 
agsinal  whose  assault 
^  Ihn  mm»  Bmoox,  with  sohaida  of 

galAiodeffSr 
Ia  flate  Mid  BiaUia^  so  Han  avmypot«nt^ 
DifcadU  I— thii  wahillchafallarc.'' 

Then  joteed  the  aschera  Yosth^ 
wA  her  young  vkgins  lanoeeDce 
ad  ModestM^SdMBiefol  Abasing) 
ttd Dredwand  Obediaiice ;  bnt  they 
«s  ill  limioiein  ^^F^b^  Resoitn's 
OoLBim  TvaoK.  Then  were  they 
jshed  by  Swet»  Womanhood,— of 
whsB  die  poet  aays^^ 
^Or artiV^ a  warld  leho  dNTIn  brior, 
forft  wych  hdyevftill  of  nTereooe.** 

And  thoaelidyes  are  Ifnrture,  Low- 
ISnoBy  Continence,  Patience,  Gtood 
'■oe.  Steadfastness^  IHscretion, 
Coaddennce,  Benign  Look,  HIM 
Chen^  and   Soberness,  but    their 


efforts  too  are  all  Tain  agsinat 
the  GoLDTN  Tkroi.  a  reinlorce* 
ment  arrives  under  High  Degree^ 
followed  by  Estate  and  Digmtys^ 
Comparison,  Honour,  Noble  Arra]^ 
Will,  Wantonness^  Renown,  Lihorty, 
ELichess^  Freedom,  and  Nobility, 
marfhing  under  high  banners,  and 
discharginr  as  Uiey  come  a  cloud  of 
arrows.  Iney  too  are  repulsed;  and 
Venus  brings  up  her  reserve,  farmed 
of  Presence,  Fak  Calling,  Cherisb- 
ing,  and  Homeliness,  whom  Beauty 
joins 

*"  With  al]  the^oiiraf  Tenwflhondrj^'* 

trader  the  gindance  of  Dissymulance. 
But  though 

*'  The  schour  of  aiowia  xappit  on   as 
rayn,- 

and  Perilotis  Presence 

^  Tho  bateili  browhi  on  bwdMic  hm* 
naby." 

they  yet  make  no  impreaisiou  on  the 
Goldyn  Terge.  We  cannot  now  do 
better  than  borrow  the  words  of 
Warton.  "  At  length  Patience,  try 
whom  the  poet  understandlB  that 
irresistible  incentive  accruing  to  tiie 
passion  of  love  by  society,  by*  being 
often  admitted  to  tile  company^  m 
the  beloved  object,  throws  a  magi- 
cal powder  into  tlie  eyes  of  Reason, 
who  is  suddenly  deprived  of  all  his 
powers,  and  reels  like  a  drunken 
man.  Immedlatelytiie  poet  receives  a 
deadly  wound,  and  is  tidcen  prisoner 
by  Beauty,  who  now  assumes  a  more 
engaging  air,  as  the  dear  eye  of 
Reason  is  growing  dim  by  intoxica- 
tion. Dissimulation  then  tries  all 
her  arts  on  the  poet;  Fair  Calling 
smiles  on  him  ;  Cherishing  soolhea 
him  with  soft  speeches;  New  Ac- 
quaintance embraces  him  awhile, 
but  soon  takes  her  leave,  and  b 
never  seen  again.  At  last  Danger  de- 
livers him  to  the  custody  of  Grief/* 
Eolus  blows    his   bugle  —  the  pa« 

feant  breaks  up — the  enemy  reem- 
ark — but  celebrate  their  triumph 
with  a  discharge  of  artillery,  re- 
echoed by  the  rocks  as  if  **  the  rain^ 
bow  brak" — they  weigh  anchor— 
and  with  a  fair  wind  soon  leave- 
as  Allan  Cunninghame  would  say^— 
^  Old  Scotland  on  die  lee.**^ 

The  conception  of  Uie  Goldrn 
Terge  is  wonderfanjr  vivid,  but  tile 
execution  is  fanperfect ;  and  Dunbar 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  aoc- 
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ceeded  in  the  mftin  object  of  the  al- 
legory. The  attacks  made  on  the 
shield  that  intercepts  from  him  all 
the  arrows  of  his  etiemies  awaken, 
in  our  minds  at  least,  little  moral  in- 
terest, and  their  ineffectual  repetition 
is  to  us  wearisome,  although  there 
be  here  and  there  some*  exquisite 
touches,  and  pregnant  lines.  Dr 
Henrf,  or  rather  his  continuator, 
like  Hailes  and  Warton,  complains, 
''that  the  allegorical  genius  of  our 
ancient  poetry  often  discovers  a 
sublime  invention,  but  it  has  inter- 
cepted what  is  now  more  valuable, 
the  representadon  of  genuine  char 
racter,  and  of  the  manners  pecu- 
liar to  ancient  life."  This  English 
and  Scotish  howl  for  ancient  man- 
ners is  especially  absurd,  when  set 
up  against  Dunbar ;  for  judging  from 
his  Remains,  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  by  far  too  fond  of  depicting 
manners,  and  that  to  please  the  taste 
of  King  and  court,  rather,  perhaps, 
than  to  indulge  his  own,  in  his  deli- 
neation thereof,  though  often  ex- 
tremely humorous,  and  infinitely 
spirited,  his  fancy  was  apt  to  run 
riot  among  images  so  very  indeco« 
rous,  that  though  the  Scotish  Judge 
of  Session,  and  the  English  Poet 
Laureate,  who  were  neither  of  them 
fastidious,  might  have  tolerated,  nay, 
even  enjoyea  them,  common  de- 
cency, to  say  nothing  of  natural  re* 
pugnance,  and  a  regard  to  his  cloth, 
must  for  ever  have  screened  them 
—enamoured  as  he  was  of  ancient 
manners-s^from  the  eyes  of  Dr  Henry 
the  divine.  We  say  nothing  more 
of  the  unreasonable  injustice  of 
complaining  that  one  thing  is  not 
another,  than  hint  how  glum 
would  have  looked  the  Doctor 
had  you  complained,  in  his  hear- 
ing, that  his  history  was  not  ah- 
floTutely  out  and  out  an  equal  num- 
'ber  of  volumes  of  sermons.  The 
worthy  Doctor  makes  some  amends, 
however,  for  this  folly,  by  the  wis- 
dom conspicuous  in  the  following 
reflection—''  The  Golden  Targe  has 
a  merit  in  its  brevity  which  few  alle- 
|[orlcal  poems  possess."  The  merit 
of  brevity  is  indeed  great,  out  or  in 
the  pulpit  But  for  all  that,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Golden  Targe  is  too 
brief,  proportionably  to  the  other 
parts  of  tne  poem ;  nor  is  it  in  any 
way  worthy  of  the  beautiful  and 
iplendid  poetry  of  the  Introduction* 


AVe  expect  from  all    that  glorious 
description  of  nature  and  of  her  divi- 
nities, if  not  a  hig[her  adventure,  one 
more  nobly  sustained ;  and  nobody, 
we  think,  can  have  full j  felt  the  poet's 
power  in  the  Introduction,  ana  dell* 
vered  up  his  imagination  to  the  de- 
lightful dreams  it  inspirea,  without 
a  sense  of  disappointment  on  coming 
to  the   action,  which  accompanies 
him  to  the  close.  The  action  is  hud- 
dled and  hurried,  and  with  all  Dun- 
bar's attempts  to  vary  it,  ita  8ame« 
ness  is  excessive;  and  though  con- 
sidering the  number  of  troops  en- 
gaged in  it,  certainly  it  ia  short,  and 
therefore    was   satisfactory  to    Dr 
Henry,  yet  too  much  time  ia  lost  in 
reading  over  the  muster  roll.    Nor 
can  we  reconcile  our  fancy  to  the 
idlesse  of  the  gods  and  goddeases  in 
that  garden  to  which  they  had  voy- 
aged from  afar.   We  hope  they  were 
not  idle,  and  amusing  themselves,  as 
they  listed,  in  iu  blissful  bowers. 
Yet  how  could  they  be  liappy  with- 
out Venus  ?    As  a  whole,  then,  the 
Goldyn  Terge  is  much  inferior  to 
the  Thrissill  and  the  Rois,  which  is 
as  perfect  as  any  thing  in  Spenser. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
breathes— shines — glows — ^bums  Che 
more  intensely  with  the  balm,  bloom, 
and  brightness  of  nature.  And  in  both 
is  prevfuent  a  purity,  and  delicacy,  of 
sentiment,  congenial  with  the  Mom. 
To   return  to   Dunbar    himself 
—he  appears,  says  Mr  Laing,  "to 
have  lived  on  term^  of  great  fami- 
liarity with  the  King,  and  to  have 
participated  freely  in  all  the  gaieties 
and    amusements   of  the    Scotish 
Court ;  his  sole  occupation  behig 
that  of  writing  ballad^  on  any  pass- 
ing event  which  might  serve  to  awa- 
ken his  fancy  or  imagination,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  fais 
royal  master."  That  royal  master  was 
no  niggard  to  his  servants ;  nor  can  we 
believe  he  was  ungenerous  to  Dun^ 
bar.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1504,  the 
poet  first  performed  mass  in  theKing's 
presence,  whose  offering  on  the  oc- 
casion was  seven  French  crowns,  or 
L.4,  188.  in  Scotbh  money— hand* 
some   payment  enough — and  sup- 
posing our  friend  was  paid  as  hand- 
somely for  all  other  joos — ^he  need- 
ed not  to  have  had  always  an  empty 
purse.    At  Martinmas  1507,  his  pen- 
sion was  newly  eiked;  the  King  oav- 
ing  ordered  it  to  be  increased  to  the 
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aonaal  sam  of  L.20, — and  three  years 
afterwards  it  was   raised  to  L.^, 
to  be  paid  as  before,  at  the  stated 
terms  of  Martinmas  and  Whitsuntide 
dorinff  his  life,  **  or  until  he  be  pro- 
moted to  a  benefice   of  L.100   or 
abore."    **  The  grand  object  of  Dun- 
btr*s  ambiUon/'    says   Mr   Lain^, 
**  vas  preferment  in  the  church.    It 
is  somewhat  amusing  to  consider 
with  what  ingenuity  and  address  ho 
raries  his  petitions,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  satirical  or  pathetic  appeal 
to  the  King,  or  simply  as  acongratu- 
hition  on  the  New  Year,  or  whether 
under  some  humorous  personation 
he  brought  forward  his  request,  still 
the  burden  of  Dunbar*s  song  was  a 
benefice."     We  entirely  agree  with 
Mr  Laing  In  thinlctng  that  the  true 
cauie  of  the  bard*s  non-preferment 
was  the  King's  reluctance  to  be  de- 
nriTed  of  his   company  at  court. 
His  Majesty  would  not  have  stood 
such  incessant   badgering  about  a 
benefice,  had  he  not  been  loath  to 
lose  so  bright  a  genius — ^nay,   had 
be  not   loved    the   man.     As    for 
Dunbar  himself,  we  are  ourselves 
disposed  almost  to  doubt  his  being 
very  desirous  to  give   up  his  L.80 
Sryear  at  court,  where  he  must  have 
been  a  darling,  for  L.  100  a  year,  with 
a  cure  of  country  souls.  Yet  as  years 
wore  on,  (and  by  that  time  he  was  fif- 
ty,) he  must  have  loolced  to  the  future 
not  without  those  fears  that  malce 
the  heart  sink  in  the  midst  of  mer- 
riment—for who  knows  what  a  day 
may  bring   forth  ?    <<  With  all   his 
cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirit*' 
—says  Mr  Laing,  feelingly — "  Dun- 
bar had  reached  a  period  of  life, 
when  he  must  have  felt  more  keen- 
ly the  misfortune  of  continuing  so  long 
a  dependent  on  court  favour.    Had 
the  Scotish  monarch  not  been  de- 
sirous of  retaining  Dunbar  as  a  per- 
sonal attendant,  he  would  have  found 
no  difficulty  In  gratifying  the  wishes 
of  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  as  the 
presentation  to   all  vacant  benefi- 
ces was  vested  in  the  king's  hands 
—for  it  has  been  well  observed, 
'that  it  must  have    been  a  pure 
priesthood  indeed,  to  whom  Dun- 
bar would   not»   in    his    maturer 
yeirs»  have  done  honour.' "  Dunbar 
if  w>  hlate  in  urging  bis  suit — and 
sometimes  he  does  so  very  touch- 
i^Iy— and  not  the  leaa  so  on  account 
01  the  humour  of  his  pathos.    In 


some  lines  '*  To  the  King,  quhea 
many  Benefices  vakit,"  he  familiarlj 
and  opportunely  asks, 

"  Schir !  quhidder  is  it  almess  mair. 
To  give  him  drink  that  thristis  sair  ; 
Or  fyll  ane  foil  man  qubyll  he  brist ; 
And  lat  his  fallow  die  for  thrist, 
Quhyllc  wyne  to  drink  alt  worthie  wer? 

"  It  Is  no  glaid  collatloan 

Quhair   ane    makis   mirrle,  ane   uther 

lakis  doune ; 
Ane  thristis,  ane  uthair  playis  cope  oat; 
Lat  anis  the  cope  go  round  about, 
And  weln  the  coyanii  bennisoon." 

In  another  Address  to  the  King, 
the  burden  of  the  song  still  is,  *Hlfl]r 
panefull  purse  so  prikulis  me."  The 
thought  of  its  utter  emptiness  of  all 
but  pain  comes  across  him,  when  he 
sets  himself  to  dance  or  sing,  and 
worse  than  that, 

"  Quhen  men  that  hes  purssis  in  tone, 
Passis  to  drynk  or  to  disjone, 

llian  mon  I  kelp  ane  gravetie, 
And  say,  <  That  I  will  fast  quhill  none  ; 

My  panefull  purse  so  prickillis  me.* " 
•  •  e  • 

*'  I  half  inquyrit  in  mony  a  place. 

For  help  and  con  fort  in  this  cace. 
And  all  men  sayis,  My  Lord,  that  ye 

Can  best  remeid  for  this  mal-Qiss, 
That  with  sic  panis  prikillis  me." 
In  another  Address  to  the  King-« 

for  they  seem  to  have  been  endlesa 

— he  complains  that 

"  Sum  swaillis  swan,  some  swaillis  duik. 

And  I  stand  fastand  in  a  nuike.*' 

But  the  finest  mixture  of  satire  and 
sadness,  pathos  and  fun,  desponden- 
cy of  spirit,  and  discursiveness  of 
fancy  is  in  the  stanzas  with  the  bur- 
den, of  '*  Excess  of  thocht  dois  me 
mischief."  We  cannot  afford  to  quote 
it  all — for  we  intend  yet  to  quote 
largely — but  it  would  appear  there 
was  need  in  those  days  of  Church 
Reform.  Dunbar  says  he  used  to 
be  dandled  on  his  nurse's  knee  to 
the  song  of  "  Dandely,  Bischoppe, 
Dandely,"  yet  now  that  age  is  griev- 
ing him,  "  ane  sempill  vicar  I  can 
nocht  be  I "  And  who  hold  benefices, 
to  the  exclusion  of  him,  the  scholar, 
and  the  poet»  and  companion  of  his 
King? 

"  Jok  that  wes  wont  to  keep  the  stirkis. 
Can  now  draw  him  ane  cleik  of  Kirkis, 

With  ane  fals  cairt  in  to  bis  sleif. 
Worth  all  my  Ballatis  undir  the  birkis : 

Excess  of  thocht  dois  me  mischief. 
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*«  Tvra  curU  or  thre  lies  upolandis  Mi- 

chell, 
AVith  dispeiisationis  bund  in  a  knitchell; 
Thocht  he  fra  noU  had  new  tane  teif. 
He  playis  with  totum,  and  I  with  nichell  I 
Excesi  of  thocht  dois  me  mischief." 
In  the  «  World's  lastabilitle,"  whleh 
^Wes  a  «ad  picture  of  the  times— 
coloured  by  spleeo  and  the  black 
melancholy  —  yet  nevcrthele«8  we 
doubt  nok  too  true— he  spares  nei- 
jther  high  nor  low  degree— and  ac- 
cording to  his  wont,  when  address- 
ing or  dedicating  to  the  Kiog,  ends 
^ith  a  word  for  bis  own  poor  self, 
*whose  wishes  are  as  humble  as  his 
hopes  are  faint. 

«  Greit  Abbai*  grayth  I  nil  I  to  gather, 
^i  me  kirk  scant  cover  it  with  hadder; 
Por  I  of  lytlll  wald  be  gane ; 
Quhilk  to  considder  is  ane  pane ! " 

But  the  most  singular,  and  not  the 
least  affecting  of  his  sup[)lication8  is, 
*«  To  the  King— the  petition  of  the 
Grey  Horse,  auld  Dunbar."  He  be- 
seeches his  master 

"  Schir!  lett  it  nevir  In  toun  be  tald 
That  I  shottW  be  one  YuillU  yaHT' 

Pinkerton  printed  "that  I  should  be 
an  howlis  hald^'  and  asks,  « is  kowlis 
hold  a  ruin— an  owl's  habitation  ?  ^' 
And,  what  pray,  if  it  were  ?  What 
sense  would  there  be  in  Dunbar's 
^beseeching  the  king  not  to  let  it  be 
told  that  he  should  be  an  owl's  ha- 
bitation? SlbbaW  conjectured  in- 
geniously, sfid  naturally  too,  that  it 
inigiit  liave  been  written  **  erne  owtler 
hold"  that  is  an  old  outlier  in  all 
weathers.  The  words  in  the  MS. 
nay  have  that  signification — a  horse 
«t  Yule  m  the  straw -yard— or  in  the 
bare  field.  Yet  Mr  Laing  quotes  a  cu- 
Tioas  passage  in  a  communication 
from  his  friend,  the  learned  and  in- 
gevious  Robert  iamieson,  that  may 
•give  a^ifferent  meaning  to  the  words. 
.  ^*  A  superstition  prevailed  in  Moray- 
,Bhire,  «bout  fifty  years  ago,  to  the 
€ffect  that  no  female  would  leave  her 
work  in  the  draik  (i.  c  tinfiaished) 
tm  Christmas  Eve,  for  fear  she  should 
,lie  YuU*s  yaud.  Every  girl  was  to 
.finish  the  stocking  she  was  knitting, 
the  flax  upon  her  rock,  and  in  good 
time,  upon  Christmas  Eve,  and  then 
•put  every  thing  in  order,  all  over  the 
house,  before  going  to  bed,  other- 
wise she  should  be  Yuh^s  yaud  du- 
ilng  the  ntfxt  year ;  but  whether  in 
the  idea  that  the  yaud  or  mare  was 


to  be   ridden  by  Yule,  the  Night 
Mare,  or  the  Fairies,  I  cannot  say." 

TO  THE  KIKG. — ^THB  PEWnON  OF  TH£ 
GRAY  H0A6E,  AULD  DUKBAE. 

**Noiv   Lofferis    cammit   with  largm 

lowd, 
Quhy  flould  not  pal  fray  is  tbane  be  prowd, 
Quhen     GiUettis    wilbe    schond    and 

•chroud, 
That  ridden  ar  baith  with  lord  and  lawd? 
Schir,  lett  it  nevir  In  toon  be  tald, 
That  I  toold  be  ane  Tuiais  yald  1 

**  Qahen  I  was  yoang  and  Into  ply, 
And  wald  cast  gfammaldis  to  tire  sky, 
I  bad  belne  bocht  in  RraliDes  by, 
Had  I  oonseniU  to  be  eauld. 

Schir,  lett  it  nevir  lii  to«n  be  tald, 
That  I  flovtd  be  ane  Toillis  yaMI 

*»  With  f entlll  hores  fyabiak  1  wald  knyp, 
Thane  is  thair  laid  on  we  ane  ^aidp^ 
To  colleverls  than  man  I  skip, 
That  scabbit  ar  bes  ornik  and  eaM. 
Schir,  lett  it  nevir  in  conn  be  Uld, 
That  I  eould  be  ane  YiiiUls  yald  1 

<*  Thocht  in  the  stall  I  be  nocfat  clappK, 
As  carsoaris  that  in  rilli  beine  trappit, 
With  ane  new  house  I  wald  be  happlt, 
Aganis  this  Crystlnmes  for  the  caid. 
Schir,  lett  it  nevIr  in  toun  be  tald, 
That  I  sould  be  ane  YuiHls  yaldl 

"  Sappois  I  war  ane  auld  yald  arer, 
Schott  furth  our  clewchis  to  pull  Be 

claver. 
And  h«d  the  strenth  cfff  all  Straoater, 
1  wald  at  Yuill  be  honsit  and  staid. 
Sehir,  latt  h  nerlr  In  toun  be  laid, 
That  I  sould  be  ane  YuilKs  yaM! 

«  I  am  ane  Auld  Horse,  as  ye  knnw. 
That  eTir  In  dulll  dob  driiig  •»*  <h»^ ' 
Great  court  horse  puttie  me  /raihcitar, 
To  fiinff  the  fog  be  frith  and  «*• 
Sehir,  latt  it  nevir  in  toun  be  iaid, 
lliat  I  eould  be  ane  YoiUis  yald  J 

"  I  half  run  lang  furUi  in  the  feiU. 
On  pastouris  that  ar  plane  and  peiidj 
I  myoht  be  now  tane  in  for  eild, 
My  bclkis  ar  spruning  h^,  and  bauM. 
Schirr,  latt  It  nevir  in  toon  be  taW, 
That  1  sould  be  ane  YuiUi>  yaldl 

"  My  mane  is  turned  in  to  qubytt, 
And  thaip  of  ye  have  all  the  wyttl 
Quhen  uther  horse  bad  bran  to  bytt 
Igot  botgriss,  knlpgifl^fl- 
Schirr,  latt  it  nevir  in  toon  be  »  o# 
That  I  sould  be  ane  YuHHs  yald  I 
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"  I  wu  BeT!r  damit  Into  stable, 

My  lyf  hes  bene  to  miserable^ 

My  hyd  to  offer  I  am  able. 

Fir  efill  sebon  strae  tbat  I  relTo  wald. 
Sehir,  ktt  U  ncTir  In  toaa  be  tald, 
Tbat  I  ioiild  bo  aae  YviUis  yald! 

<*  And  yUt,  sappoit  ny  tbrift  be  thyne^ 

Gif  that  I  die  your  aacbt  within, 

Latt  nevir  the  Soutteris  ha?e  my  skip, 

With  aglie  famea  to  be  gnawin. 
Schir,  latt  ic  nevir  in  toun  be  tald, 
That  I  aould  be  ane  Yuillis  yald  \    . 

**  Tbe  Court  bes  done  my  curage  oulli. 

And  maid  me  fane]  forriddin  Muill ; 

Tett,  to  weir  Trappouria  at  this  Yuil^ 

I  nrald  be  sparrit  at  everie  spald. 
Schir,  latt  it  nevir  in  toun  be  Uld, 
Tbat  I  loald  b«  ana  YailUs  yald  1 " 

A  Yuillis  yald  Grey  Dunbar  was  not 
suffered  to  be— for  attached  to  the 
PetitioQ  ia  a  Reply,  in  tbe  form  of  a 
mindate,  addressed  to  tbe  Treasurer 
by  bis  Majesty ;  but  whether  tbe 
words  were  actually  written  by  tbe 
Kuig  himself,  or  added  in  bis  name 
by  Dunbar,  as  an  ingenious  mode  of 
enfofdne  his  request^  the  reader, 
quoth  Mr  David,  must  be  left  to 
hu  own  imagination.  In  modem 
orthography  toey  run  thus  :— 

"  After  our  writings,  Treasurer, 
Take  ia  this  Grey  borse  Old  Dunbar, 
Wbo  in  my  aocht,  with  sen  ice  true. 
In  lytrt  chanted  is  bis  hue  ; 
Gar  house  him  now  against  this  Yule, 
Aad  bink  him  like  a  Btahop*s  mule  \ 
For,  with  my  liand,  I  have  iodost 
To  pay  wbate'er  hia  happiogs  cost." 

Hkery  is  often  mirthfol,  it  Is  true; 

yet  we  cannot  brinff  ourselves,  after 

all,  to  believe  tbat  tte  writer  of  such 

liics  as  these,  aad  a  hundred  others 

in  the  same  strain;  was  miserable 

msrethan  men  in  general.    Every 

condition  in  life  has  its  drawbacks 

tnd  its  **  downdracbts;*'  and  we 

should  have  had  only  a  different 

let  of  complaints  aqd  supplications 

from  Dunbar  bad  he  got  a  '<  kirk 

leant  coverit  with  hadder  "—only  a 

MifSBt  set  still,  perhaps,  had  be 

been  appointed  *<  greit  abbais  grayth 

to  pther.*'    Many  a  day  and  night 

of  joy  he  must  have  had  with  the 

Birrv  nonareh-^-and  we  wish  we 

raid  print  hia  *<  Dance  fai  the  Quenis 

Chalmer"— -but  reaJly  tbe  humour 

of  the  fifteenth  eentnry— when  ^'  tbe 

King  kept  court  in  Holyrood"— was 

mh  ss  the  Shepherd  himself  would 
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moments  of  a  Noctes.    We  cannot 
think  tbat  the  Queen  herself  was 

S resent  at  such  sayings  and  doings; 
er  Maiesty's  servants  must  have 
usurped  her  Chalmer  while  she  was 
in  Hall.  Mr  Thomas  Campbell  re- 
marks, with  bis  usual  felicity,  tbat 
in  tbe  works  of  tbe  northern  makers 
of  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  a 
gay  spirit,  and  an  indication  of  jo- 
vial manners,  which  forms  a  con- 
trast with  the  covenanting  national 
character  of  subsequent  times.  But 
he  adds  that  their  coarseness  is  ex- 
cessive and  offensive,  beyond  even 
the  occasional  gross  humour  of 
Chaucer.  Skelton  himself^  though 
more  burlesque  in  style^  is  less  out- 
rageously indecorous  in  matter,  than 
Sir  David  Lyndsay ;  and  at  a  period^ 
says  Mr  Campbell,  **  when  James 
IV.  was  breaking  lances  in  the  lists 
of   chivalry,  and  when   the  court 

goets  of  Scotland  misht  be  supposed 
>  have  possessed  ioeas  of  decency^ 
if  not  of  refinement,  Dunbar  at  that 
period  addresses  the  Queen^  on  the 
occasion  of  having  danced  in  her 
Majesty's  chamber,  with  jokes  which 
a  begg&r^vvencb  of  the  present  dav 
would  probably  consider  as  an  of- 
fence to  her  delicacy."    There  is 
another  address  to  the  Queen  (by 
the  by  this  is  not  one)  far  worse 
than  the  Dance  in  its  unintelligible 
coarseness — for  tbe  humour  of  the 
Dance^  broad  as  it  is,  is  rather  ludi- 
crous than  loathsome^and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  laugh  at  the  awkward 
capers  of  "  Scbir  Jbon  Sinclair  new 
cam  out  of  France" — of  "  the  stak- 
kerin*  like  ane  stri^mmell  aver  '*  of 
Maister  Robert  Schaw— or  of  Maister 
Almaser  (almoner,)  '*  ane  hommelty- 
jommelty   joffeller,"    whose   beha- 
viour extorted  an  ejaculation  from 
John  Bute,   tbe    Fule.     Of  Dame 
Dawtiebour,  who  '*  made  such  mir- 
geounis  with  bir  bippes,"  we  de- 
cline farther  to  speak;   or  of  tbe 
Queen's  Dog,  when  be  "  begowthe  to 
rax;"  but  of  Dunbar  himself,  and 
Maistress  Musgraiffe,  with    whom 
our  erudite  friend,  Dr  Irvine,  opines, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  the  bard 
was  sorely  smitten,  and  indeed,  bead 
over  ears  in  love,  we  must  quote  a 
couple  of  stanzas. 

"  Then  cum  io  Dunbar  the  makksr  ; 
On  all  the  flure  thair  was  naine  frakkar. 
And   there  he  daunsit  the  dirryc  dan- 
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He  hoi  pet  'y^  *  P*^**®  wantoan, 

For  luiff  of  Musgraiff<*,  men  telUs  me  ; 

He  trippet,  qubil  be  tint  his  pantouu  : 
A  min-ear  dance  mycht  na  man  see. 

«  Than  cam  in  Muistriss  Musgraiffe ; 
Scho  mycht  haiff  lernit  all  the  laiffe  ; 
Quhen  I  saw  hir  sa  trimlye  dance, 
HIr  gu'id  convoy  and  countenance. 

Than,  for  hir  saik,  I  wissit  to  be 
The  grytast  erle,  or  dulk,  in  France  : 

A  mirrear  dance  mycht  na  man  see.** 

Nobody  knows— not  even  David 
Laing — what  sort  of  dance  was  the 
Dirrye  Dantoun— but  from  the  next 
line,  which  he  says  «  will  not  bear 
particular  explanation,"  he  infers 
that  the  Dirrye  Dantoun  was  "  a 
dance  wholly  unbecoming  in  a  per- 
son of  Dunbar's  age  and  character." 
What  a  "  pillie  wantoun"  is,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  idea,  and  therefore 
none  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ho{>B. 
Dunbar  tells  us  **he  trippet,  qubil  1 
he  tint  his  pantoun,"  and  we,  in  our 
simplicity,  as  Mr  Laing  in  his,  sup« 
posed  that  to  be  a  slipper,  shoe,  or 
pump.  But  we  observe  that  Mr 
Patriclt  Tytler  gravely  interprets  it 
**  pantaloons."  If  Dunbar,  in  the 
dance  with  Maistriss  Musgraiffe, 
really  "tint  his  pantaloons,"  never 
was  so  unusual  and  uncomfortable  an 
occurrence  dismissed  in  such  few 
words,  and  we  hope  his  fair  partner 
instantly  picked  them  up  as  he  was 
bopping  like  a  plllie  wantoun,  and 
presented  them  to  the  poet,  at  the 
close  of  the  Dirrye  Dantoun,  with  a 
blushing  smile. 

We,  ourselves,  have  been  hop- 
ping, we  dare  say,  like  a  pillie 
wantoun,  rather  a  little  way  aside 
from  our  subject — ^but  we  beg  to 
return  to  it,  in  spite  of  our  good 
friend  David's  inference,  "  that  it 
is  wholly  unbecoming  in  a  person 
of  our  age  and  character,"  dancing 
the  Dirrye  Dantoun— and  to  direct 
attention  to  another  sportive  effusion 
of  Dunbar's— blamelessly  addressed 
to  the  Queen.  James  Dog,  or  Doig, 
had  long  been  a  trusty,  active,  and 
confidential  person  in  his  Majesty's 
domestic  service;  and  after  the 
King's  marriage  he  was  transferred 
Xo  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's 
liousehold.  Dunbar  must  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  gown,  or 
dress,  at  Christmas;  as  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  received,  by 
the  King's  command,  a  sum  of  mo- 

npv.   «  hAf^Aiia   hA  WAIltAll    hlB  ffoun 
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at  Yule."  The  (jueen  seems  to  hare 
ordered  him  a  doublet  or  suit  of 
clothes  from  the  royal  wardrobe,  but 
Mr  Dog,  or  Doig.  having  scrupled  to 
give  it,  was,  says  John  Pinkerton, 
'*  hitched  into  a  rhyme,  and  thus 
stands  as  a  skeleton  in  the  Surgeon's 
Hall  of  Fame."  The  Goth  is  equally 
conceited  and  acute  on  the  lines  that 
follow— (we  print  both  the  poems) 
saying,  **  this  is  a  sharp  satire  in  the 
piercing  mode  of  pity,  and  was  writ- 
ten, as  the  colophon  tells  us,  when 
Doig  hadpUisit  him.  If  so,  whether 
was  it  most  dangerous  to  displease 
or  to  please  Dunbar  ?  " 

OF  JAMES  nOIG,   KEIPSa  OF  THE    QUENIS 
WARDaOP*      TO  THE  QUENE. 

"  The  Wardraipper  of  Venus  boorcy 
To  giff  a  dowblett  he  is  als  doure. 
As  it  war  off  ane  fate  syd  frog : 

Madame,  ye  heff  a  dangeroiua  Dog ! 

"  Quhen  that    I   achawe  to  him   yoar 

markisy 
He  turnis  to  me  again,  and  barkii» 
As  he  frar  wirriand  ane  hog : 

Madame,  ye  heff  a  dangeroiiaa  Dog ! 

*<  Qahen  that  I  schawe  to  him  yoor  wri- 
ting. 
He  girnis  that  I  am  red  for  by  ting ; 
I  wald  he  had  ane  havye  clog  : 

Madame,  ye  heff  a  dangeronas  Dog ! 

«  Qahen  that  I  speik  till  him  freindlyk. 
He  barkis  lyk  ane  midding  tyk. 
War  chaissand  eattell  through  a  bog  : 
Madame,  ye  heff  a  dangeronas  Dog  I 

'<  He  is  ane  maatyf,  mekle  of  myeht. 
To  keip  your  wardroippe  over  nychty 
Fra  the  grytt  Sowdan  Gog-ma-gog : 
Madame,  ye  heff  a  dangeronas  Dog  I 

<'  He  is  owre  mekle  to  be  your  mesaan, 
Madame,  I  reid  you  get  a  less  ane, 
His  gang  garis  all  your  chalmeris  achog : 
Madame,  ye  heff  a  dangerousa  Dog !  * 

OF  THE  SAID  JAMES,  QUHEN  HE  HAD  PLEIOT 
HIM* 

"  O  gracious  Princes,  guid  and  fair ! 
Do  Weill  to  James  your  Wardraipahr; 
Quhais  faithfuU  bruder  maUt  frdnd  1 
am : 
He  is  na  Dog;  be  is  a  Lam. 

"  Tbooht  I  In  ballat  did  with  bim  boardf » 
In  malice  soak  I  never  ane  words 
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B&t  al}}  my  Dame,  to  do  you  game : 
He  it  na  Dof ;  he  is  a  Lam. 

''  Vonr  Hirnes  can  nocht  get  ane  meter, 
To  keip  your  wardrope,  nor  discreter, 
To  nJe  your  robbis,  and  dress  the  same : 
He  is  oa  Djg ;  he  is  a  Lam. 

'  The  wyff,  that  he  had  in  this  ionys, 
'ihat  with   the   tangis  ivald   break  his 

schynnis, 
I  wald  sch'o  drown! t  war  in  a  dam  : 
He  is  na  Dog ;  he  is  a  Lam. 

*'  The  wyff  that  wald  him  kuchold  mak, 
1  wald  scho  war,  hayth  syd  and  bak, 
Weill  batteret  with  ane  barrow  tram  : 
He  Is  na  Dog ;  he  is  a  Lam. 

"  He  bes  sa  weill  doin  me  obey 
In  till  all  thing,  thairfoir  I  pray, 
That  oevir  dulour  mak  him  dram  : 
He  is  na  Dog;  he  Is  a  Lam." 

Mr  Laiog  has,  as  we  said,  very  judi- 
ciously brought  together  all  the  com- 
positions contaiDtDg  aoy  reference 
to  the  Poet  himself;  and  there  is  one 
of  three  very  simple  stanzas  that  we 
are  sure  you  will  feel  with  us  to  be 
Tery  affecting— now  that  you  know 
the  sort  of  life  Dunbar  had  been  long 
leading  at  Court.  It  is  entitled, "  On 
bis Heidake/'and  it  too  is  address- 
ed to  the  King.  Such  a  headache  was 
io  truth  rather  a  heart-ache— but  the 
two  diseases  of  tenest  go  together — 
snd  it  was  so  now  with  poor  Dunbar 
— Auld  Grey  Dunbar—yet  in  years 
he  was  not  very  old— for  when  the 
King  was  slain— his  beloved  but  un- 
beneficed bard  was  but  a  few  years 
orer  fifty— an  age  at  which  now-a- 
days  e? en  Poets  are— or  think  them- 
lelfes-young— in  the  prime,  if  not 
in  the  bloom  of  life. 

ON  HIS  HIID-AKS. 

';  Mj  held  did  yak  yesternlcht. 
This  day  to  mak  that  J  na  micht. 
So  tair  the  magryme  dois  me  menyle, 
Ptrseing  oiy  brow  as  ony  ganyie, 
^W  seant  I  luik  may  on  the  licht. 

"And  now,  Schir,  laitiie,  efiir  Mess, 
To  djt,  thocht  I  begowtbe  to  dress, 

The  sentence  lay  full  evlll  till  find, 

IJuleipii  in  my  held  behind, 
Dallit  Id  dulncsa  and  distress. 

"  Fall  oft  at  morrow  I  npryse, 
Quhen  that  my  curage  sleiping  lyis. 

For  mirth,  for  menstrallie  and  play, 
,.  ^•^.**i"»  nor  dancing,  nor  deray. 
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These  surely  are  very  touching 
lines  indited  by  such  a  man — but 
there  is  sublimity  in  his  "  Medita* 
tioun  on  Wynter."  It  is  placed  by  Mr 
Laine  last  io  the  series,  and  so- 
lemnly ends  Volume  First;  yet  he 
imagines  it  to  have  been  writteu 
about  the  year  1507,  when  Dun- 
bar composed  the  '*  Lament  for  the 
Makars ; " — we  presume,  on  account 
of  the  same  mournful  spirit  breath- 
ing through  both  compositions,  as  if 
inspired  by  the  same  sorrow.  From 
one  line — *'  How  glad  that  ever  I 
dyne  or  soup,'*  an  inference  has  been 
drawn  that  Dunbar  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  his  life  was  in  a  state  of  such 
destitution  as  often  to  want  his  re- 
gular meals.  But  Mr  Laing  thinks 
—and  we  trust  truly — that  the  words 
do  not  warrant  any  such  inference 
—and  that  the  simple  and  obvious- 
meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  with 
whatever  gratification  he  might  dine 
or  sup,  nothing  could  prevent 
him  from  remembering  that  Death 
was  at  hand,  neither  the  gold 
which  was  laid  up  in  his  coffers,  the 
wine  which  was  in  his  goblet,  nor 
the  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  as  a 
lover.  Pinkerton  says  well,  "  that 
the  addresses  of  the  several  personi- 
fications to  him  are  fine — that  of  age 
Eathetic — and  that  of  death  even  su- 
lime*'— and  Ellis,  "  that  it  is  plea- 
sant to  observe  in  this  fine  poem  the 
elastic  spirit  of  Dunbar  struggling 
against  the  pressure  of  melancholy ; 
indeed  it  appears  that  his  morality 
was  of  the  most  cheerful  kind."  By 
and  by,  we  shall  see  it  was  indeed 
so ;  but  there  is  no  cheerfulness  in 
these  verses  —  though  the  poet's 
heart,  at  the  close,  desires  to  escape 
from  the  heaviness  that  oppresses 
it,  and  prays  summer  to  come,  that 
he  "  may  leif  in  some  disport  "— 
but  that  is  not  morality — it  is  pas- 
sion. 

MEDrTATIOUN  IN  WTNTIR, 

**  In  to  thir  dirk  and  drublie  dayis^ 
Qahen  sabill  all  the  Hevin  arrayis. 

With    mystie   vapouris,   cluddis    and 
•kyia, 

Nature  all  curage  me  denyis 
Off  aangis,  ballattis,  and  of  playis. 

«*  Quhen   that  the  nycht  dois  lenthin 

hourity 
With  wind,  with  haill,  and  havie  schoui is. 

My  dule  sprcit  dois  lurk  forschoir ; 

My  hairt  for  languor  dois  forloir. 
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**  I  wftlky  t  tnrne,  tleip  nn  I  Doeht,  <«  Syne  Deid  eastte  up  bU  yettU  wy< 

I  vMcit  ftm  with  bavie  (bocht ;  Saying,  Thir  oppln  lall  ye  byd  ; 

This  Warld  all  ouir  I  caat  aboat,  All>eid  that  tbow  were  never  to  stout, 

And  ever  the  mail- 1  am  in  dont,  Undir  this  lyntall  tall  ihow  lowti 

The  malr  that  I  remeid  have  socht.  Tbair  is  nane  ntber  way  beayd. 

^'  I  am  atiayit  on  everie  syde,  «  For  felr  of  this  aH  day  I  drowp ; 

Ditpair  sayis  ay,  In  tyme  provyde.  No  gold  in  kist,  nor  wyne  in  oowp, 
And  get  sum  thing  qubairon  to  leif;  No  ladeia  bewtie,  nor  luiffis  blys, 

Or  with  grit  troubill  and  miscbeif.  May  lat  me  to  remember  this : 

Thow  sail  in  to  this  Court  abyde.  How  glaid  that  ever  I  dyne  or  aowp. 

^'  Than  Patience  sayis,  Be  noebt  agast :  "  Yit,  quban  the  nycbt  begyania  to  scfaort, 

Hald  Hoip  and  Treutbe  within  thi  fgi^  ;  It  dois  my  spreit  sum  pai  t  confort, 

And  lat  Fortonn  wirk  furthe  bir  rage,  Off  thoebt  oppressit  with  theschoaris. 

Quhen  that  no  Rasonu  may  assnage^  Cum,  lustie  Symmer  1  with  thy  flonris, 

Qubill  that  bir  glass  be  run  and  paat.  That  I  may  leif  in  some  disport.** 

"  And  Prudence  in  my  eir  «.yf.  ay,  ?'  *f.  .?TV?T^.^*  "  ^1^  ^ 

Qahy  wald  thow  hald  that  will  away  ?  ^}'^'    '  *1"**  Pj}°5*f.*  "J^^^^y  ™ 

Or  eraif  that  thow  may  have  no  space  «^  »  chefrrfdl  Irind ;"  and  among  the 

Thow  tending  to  an  utber  ptece,  ™»"y  moo*  of  bl8  ttind^-even  the 

A  Joumay  going  everie  day  ?  ^^  one*— there  often  broke  In  cbeer- 

ful  liehta  upon  the  fibadoirs— mak- 

<•  And  than  sayis  Age,  My  friend  cum  inff  the   checkered  bright  on  tbe 

neir,  wholo'^beaatiful  and  happy^-*^**  tbe 

And  be  nocbt  strange,  I  tb6  requeir :  ^ag«  oi  a  poet's   dream."    What 

Cum.  Brudir,  by  the  hand  me  uk,  can  be  finer  than  ike  piow  poen, 

Remember  thow  hes  oompt  to  mak  entilledy 
Of  ail  tbe  tyme  thow  spendit  heir. 

NO  TEESSOim  AVAnitS  WtTHOUT  GtAlDNESB. 

I.*  Be  mirry,  Man,  and  Uk  nocbt  lar  in  mynd 

The  wavering  of  this  wrechit  Warld  of  sorrow; 
To  God  be  bumill,  and  to  thy  freynd  be  kynd. 

And  with  thy  nychtbouris  gUidly  leu  and  borrow; 

His  chance  to  nycbt  it  may  be  thyne  to  morrow ; 
Be  biyth  in  bairt  for  ony  aventure^ 

For  oft  with  wyse  men  it  hes  been  said  aforrow, 
'Without  Glaidn6s  availls  no  Tr< 


^'  Mak  th((  gud  cbeh-  of  tt  that  God  tb^  aendi^, 
For  Warldls  wrak  but  weilfair  nocbt  availis; 

Na  gude  is  thyne,  vaif  Only  [that]  thow  spendiS} 
Remenaftt  all  thow  brukh  bot  with  bailis : 
Seik  to  aolaee  qnben  aadti^  th6  assailis; 

In  dolour  Itmg  iby  lyfe  may  nocht  indure, 
Qnbairfbir  of  confort  set  up  all  thy  sailis ; 

Without  Gkidn^  arallis  no  Tressour. 

"  Follow  on  petie,  (L€  truble  and  debait. 

With  famous  folkis  hald  thy  cumpany ; 
Be  (ibaritabill  and  humyYl  in  thyne  estait, 

For  Warldly  honour  lestls  bot  a  cry ; 

For  truble  in  erd  tak  no  mellaneoly ; 
Be  riche  in  pacienee,  gff  thow  in  gudls  be  puft, 

Qnho  levis  mirry  he  levis  michteiy ; 
Without  Glaidn^avaiHsiio  Tressour. 

•**  Thow  sels  tbir  wretcbts  sett  with  sorrow  and  calr. 
To  gadder  gudis  1ft  dl  ^air  lyvis  space ; 

And  quhen  tbair  haggle  ar  full  thair  selfis  ar  birir, 
And  of  tbair  riches  bot  the  keplng  bee : 
QubHl  utbirls  com  tP  ipend  it  that  hes  grace. 
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T«k  tbow  esampley  and  spend  with  mirrioeas ; 
Without  Glaidnej  avaUia  no  Treasour. 

"  Tbockt  all  the  wcrk  that  evir  bad  levand  wicht 

Wcr  only  thyoe,  no  moir  thy  pairt  dots  fallj 
Bot  mxkXt  dryuk,  clal%  and  the  laif  a  sicht, 

YH  to  the  Juge  tbovr  tail  gif  compt  of  all ; 

Aoe  raknynj^  rycht  oamia  of  ane  rflgmeut  amall : 
B«  Juat  and  joyus,  and  do  to  none  injure, 

And  Trewth  aall  mak  tb^  atrang  aa  ony  wall ;      , 
Without  Glaidnea  availis  no  Tresavur."    • 


doa 


The  Rewl  of  Ants  Self-*oii  Dem- 
io^Honr  sail  I  Goveroe  ai^— Oa 
Content— Advice  to  apead  aalsawin 
Guda— and  mauy  oihera,  ara  writ* 
ten  in  a  alraia  at  onoa  wiae  and 
ehearful-^and  fully  justify  Warton 
ia  saying^  thai  the  ganiua  of  Dunbar 
was  peeiiKarly  of  **  a  moral  and  di- 
dactic cast."  There  ia  great  com- 
prenion  of  thought,  and  concisenest 
of  expreaaitm  in  the  follovring 
weighty,  httt  easy- moving  linee. 

ifiat  TO  aa  blyxk. 
'*  Full  oft  I  muao,  and  baa  in  thaobt, 
Hoir  thia  fab  Warld  ia  ay  on  flochi^ 

Qhaair  ua  thhif  larme  ia  nor  di^eat ; 
And  when  I  baif  vy  mynd  all  aoobt^ 

For  to  be  biytb  me  think  it  heat* 

*"  This  warid  evir  dole  fiickt  and  waryi 
FortoQD  aa  fast  hlr^uheill  doia  eary  | 

N«  tyme  but  turning  can  tak  reat, 
For  qaboia  fals  oliange  auld  none  be  aftry ; 

For  Is  be  blytii  vis  think  it  heat. 

^'Wald  QMn  osnaiddir  in   naynd  rycht 

weiU, 
Or  Furtenn  on  him  turn  hir  quheill, 

That  ertiy  bsnanr  may  nocht  leatf 
His  ^  im  panefuU  he  auld  feiU ; 

Par  ts  he  Uyth  me  think  it  beat. 

*"  Qsha  widi  thia  warld  doia  waraiU  and 

stryfe, 
Aod  deU  hia  dayia  in  dolour  dryfe, 

Thecht  he  in  lordadiip  be  poaaeat. 
Ha  lafia  bst  sue  wrechit  lyfe ; 

Far  to  be  blythms  think  it  beat. 

*'  Off  warldia  gud  and  grit  richeaa, 
Qdbat  fruct  hea  man  but  mirrineas  ? 

Thocbt  he  thU  warld    had  eiat  and 
wta^ 
o\\  werporertie  but  glaidoeaa ; 

Far  to  be  biytb  me  think  it  beat. 

**  Qobo  sold  for  tynaall  drowp  or  d6, 
Fortbyng  that  is  hot  vanitie  ; 

Sen  to  the  lyfe  that  OTir  doia  lest, 
Hdr  is  bot  twynkiyng  of  an  ee  r 

Por  to  be  Uyth  me  think  it  beat. 


*'  Had  I  fur  warldia  unkyndueas 
In  halrt  tone  oiiy  heaviuesa, 

Or  fro  my  pi««aiia  l>eue  oppieat,  ' 

I  had  bene  d«id  lang  ayue  do%vtle«a  • 

For  to  be  Ulytb  me  think  it  beat. 

"How  evir  this  warld  dp  ohsBge  and 

vary, 
Lat  ua  in  halrt  nevir  moir  be  aary, 

Bot  evir  be  reddy  and  addreal. 
To  pas3  out  of  thia  frawfull  fary : 

For  to  be  blyth  ms  think  it  best.** 

Duohar,  we  have  seen,  did  not 
stand  on  much  ceremony  with  the 
King ;  and  from  other  compositiona 
he  appears  to  have  been  indeed 
more  than  a  famiUar«--'a  fearless  sub- 
ject. Pinkerton  remaik^  on  tlte 
'*  Complaint  to  the  King,"  that  it  is 
**  writttto  in  a  great  paision."  No  such 
thing.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
Poet  ever  wrote  a  cop?  of  veises  in. 
a  great  passion.  John  himself  some-^ 
times  wrote  prose  in  a  passion,  but 
oftener  in  cool  maHenlty  or  conceited 
impudence.  Dunoar  wrote  poetry 
either  In  mirth  or  sadness,— in  imagi« 
nation's  joy,  or  It:  righteous  indigna- 
tion. In  the  '*  Complaint  to  the  Kisg^*^ 
there  are  fiery  outbreaks  of  that  latter 
feeling;  but  they.alternate  with  flashes 
of  fancy ;  and  in  his  abuse  of  knavea 
and  blockheads,  honoured  and  pros- 
perous,  when  good  men  were  pining 
in  want  and  neglect,  the  copiousness 
of  his  vocabulary  shows,  that  he  waa 
in  full  possession  of  himself  and  all 
his  faculties,  during  his  accumulat- 
ed castigations  of^vice  and  foll^. 
Pinkertou  is  equally  out  in  his  cri« 
tique  on  the  '*  Remonstrance  to  the 
King" — which  he  does  not  conde- 
scend to  print,  and  which  Mr  Laiog 
baa  now  for  the  first  tkne  given  to 
the  public  from  the  Maitland  MSS^ 
when  he  calls  it "  an  angry  address^ 
nentionin*  the  naases  of  the  nany  v 
ofj^eera,  flatterers*  &c.  about  the 
Court,  and  reproachhig  the  King  that 
he  had  no  place.    Consisting  almoet 
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flolelj  of  abusive  names,  and  being 
nearly  the  same  with  the  Com- 
plaint, it  was  not  transcribed."  It  is 
as  unlike  as  may  be  to  the  *'  Com- 
plaint;" and  Mr  LaiDg  justly  con« 
ceives  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious of  Dunbar's  productions,  from 
its  presenting  such  a  singular  picture 
of  the  Court.  It  may  well  satisfy  all 
those  who  wish  in  poetry  but  pic- 
tures of  manners. 

])UNBAR*8  REHOKfiTRANCE  TO  THE  KING. 

**  Schlr,  ye  have  mony  servitouris. 
And  oflSciaris  of  dy  vers  curie ; 
Kirkmen,    courtmen,    and    craftiamen 

fyne; 
Doctonrie  in  Jure,  and  medicyne ; 
Divinourifl,  retboris,  and  philoeophourie, 
Astrologis,  artistis,  and  oratourie; 
jVIen  of  armet,  and  vailyeand  knychtie. 
And  mony  uther  ^udlie  wicbtia ; 
Musicianis,  menstralis,  and  mirrie  ein- 

garli; 
Cbevalouris,  callandaris,   and  [Frensbe] 

ilingaria ; 
Can  your  is,  carvouris,  and  carpentaris, 
Beildarie  of  barkis,  and  ballingaris; 
Masounia,  lyand  upon  tbe  land. 
And  Bcbip  wriehtie  hewand  upone  the 

strand ; 
Glasing  wricbtis,  goldsmythis,  and  lapi- 

darls, 
Pryntouris,  payntouris,  and  potlngaris ; 
And  all  of  thair  craft  camming. 
And  all  at  an  is  lawboring, 
Qubilk  pleisand  ar  and  bonorable ; 
And  to  your  Hienes  profitable ; 
And  ricbt  convenient  for  to  be, 
With  your  hie  regnlc  Majestie ; 
Df!SCrving  of  your  Grace  most  ding 
Bayth  thank,  rewarde,  and  cherissiiig. 
"  And  thocht  that  I,  amangthe  laif. 
Unworthy  be  ane  place  to  havci 
Or  in  thair  nummer  to  be  tald, 
AIs  lang  in  mynd  my  wark  sail  bald  ! 
Als  halli  in  everie  circumstance, 
In  forme,  in  mater,  and  substance^ 
But  wering,  or  oonsumptioun, 
Houst,  cankar,  or  corruptioun, 
As  ony  of  thair  werkis  all, 
Suppois  that  my  rewarde  be  small ! 

**  Bot  ye  sa  gracious  ar,  and  meik, 
That  on  your  Hienes  folio  wis  elk 
Ane  uthir  sort,  more  miserabil), 
Thocht  tbay  be  nocht  sa  profitable : 
Fenyeouris,  flelcfaonris,  and  flattenuris; 
Cryaris,  craikarls,  and  datteraris ; 
Sonkaris,  gronkaris,  ^ledaris,  gunnaris ; 
Monaooris  of  France,  gud  clarat  cunnaria; 
Innopportoun  askaria  of  Yrland  kynd  ; 
And  melt  ravaris,  lyk  out  of  mynd ; 
ficaffiuris,  and  aeamlerla  in  the  nuke^ 
And  hall  hontaria  of  draik  and  duik; 


Thrimlaris  and  thriftaris,    as  they  war 

wold, 
Kokenis,  and  kennis  na  man  of  gudt ; 
Scbulderaris,  and  schowaris^  that  hea  no 

schame, 
And  to  no  cunning  that  can  clarao ; 
And  can  non  uthir  craft  nor  curia 
Bot  to  mak  thrang,  Sehir,  In  Your  dari% 
And  ruscbe  in  quhair  thay  oouusale  hcir» 
And  will  at  na  man  nurtir  leyr : 
In  quintiscence,  elk,  ingynouris  joly. 
That  far  can  multiplie  in  foUe ; 
Fantastik  fulls,  bayth  fals  and  gredy. 
Off  toung  untrew,  and  hand  evill  dredic  i 
Few  dar  of  all  this  last  addltioun. 
Cum  in  tolbuyth,  without  remissionn. 

"  And  thocht  this  nobill  cunslng  sort, 
Quhom  of  befoir  I  did  report, 
Rewardit  be,  it  war  bot  ressoun, 
Thairat  suld  no  man  mak  encheasoan  t 
Bot  qnhen,  the  uthir  fuUs  nyce. 
That  feistitat  Cokelbeis  gryce, 
Ar  all  rewardit,  and  nocht  I, 
Than  on  this  fals  warld  I  cry,  Fy  ! 
My  hart  neir  bristls  than  for  teyne, 
Qubilk  may  nocht  suffer  nor  sustene. 
So  gritabusionn  fur  to  s6, 
Daylie  in  Court  before  my  4 1 

**  And  yit,  more  panenoe  wald  I  har^ 
Had  I  rewarde  amang  the  laif; 
It  wald  me  sum  thing  satisfie. 
And  less  of  [my]  malancolie 
And  gar  me  mony  fait  ouers^. 
That  now  is  brayd  befoir  myn  6  z 
My  mynd  so  fer  is  set  to  flyt. 
That  of  nocht  ellis  I  can  indyt ; 
For  owther  mane  my  hart  to  breik  ; 
Or  with  my  pen  I  man  me  wreik ; 
And  sen  the  tane  most  nedis  be, 
In  to  malancolie  to  d^, 
Or  lat  the  vennim  ische  all  out,-* 
Be  war,  anone,  for  it  will  spout, 
Gif  that  tbe  tryackillcum  nocht  tyt 
To  swage  the  swalme  of  my  dispyt." 

*'The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern 

wrong," 
is  here  rather  more  than  specula- 
tively questioned;  Dunbar  shows 
he  was  no  sycophant;  and  James 
that  he  could  bear  to  hear  tbe  truth. 
That  it  was  the  truth  we  know  from 
the  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer. Opening  them  at  random— 
with  Mr  Tytler— we  find  the  king* 
on  the  11th  February,  1488  (then 
not  twenty  years  of  age)  bestowing 
nine  pounds  on  Gentle  John,  the  Eng- 
lish Fule;  on  the  10th  of  June,  we 
have  an  item  to  the  English  pypert» 
who  played  to  the  King,  at  the  castle 
gates,  of  eight  pounds  eight  shil- 
fiogs — double  what  he  paid  Dunbar 
for  saying  Mass  for  the  first  time-— 
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On  the  SlBt  of  August,  Patrick  John- 
aton  and  his  fallows,  that  pi  ay  it  a 
plaj  to  the  kiDff  in  Lithgow,  receive 
three  pounds;  Jacob  the  sutor  ;  the 
kioff  of  Bene;  Swankj,  tiiat  broueht 
balM  to  the  king;  twa  wemen  that 
6UDff  to  his  highness ;  Witherspoon, 
tbefowlar,  that  told  tides  and  brought 
fowls ;  Tom  Pringill,  the  trumpeter; 
twa  fitheralis,  that  sang  Grej  Steil  to 
the  king;  the  broken-backit  fiddler 
of  St  Andreira  i  Qubissilgybhourie, 
a  female  dancer  ;  Wat  Sangster; 
joung  Radman,  the  sutor ;  the  wife 
that  kept  the  Hawk's  Nest  in  Craig- 
forth ;  Willie  Mercer,  who  lap  in  the 
stank  bjthe  king's  command;  and  in- 
numerable others,  the  like  of  whom, 
80  saith  the  poet,  were  preferred  to 
hioi— to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  for 
the  **  Remonstrance  "  could  not  have 
been  written  before  1507,  as  it  men- 
tions "^  printera»"  unknown  till  that 
date  in  Scotland.  But  let  us  not  stop 
here,  but,  injustice  to  James,  quote  a 
most  picturesque  passage  from  Mr 
Tytler's  Scottish  Worthies  :— 

**  The  same  records  not  only  corro- 
borate Dunbar's  description,    but 
bring  before  us,  in  fresh  and  livelj 
colours,  the  court  itself,  with  its  gay 
and  laoghter-loving  monarch.     Let 
not  history  deride  the  labours  of  the 
patient  antiquary;  for  never,  in  her 
moments  or  happiest  composition, 
could  she  summon  up  a  more  natural 
and  striking  picture  than  we  can 
derive  from  these  ancient  and  of- 
ten neglected  records.    We  are  en- 
abled, by  the  clear  and  authentic 
lights  which  they  furnish,  to  trace 
the  motions  of  the  court  and  of 
iu  royal   master,   not    only  from 
year  to  year,  but  to  mark  the  annals 
of  every  day.    We  see  his  Majesty 
before  he  rises  on  the  new-year*s 
morning;  we  stand  beside  his  cham- 
berlain, and  see  the  nobles,  with  their 
gifts  and  offerings,  crowd  into  the 
apartment;   nor   is   his    favourite, 
gentle  John,  the  English  fool,  for- 
gotten, who  brings  his  present  of 
cross-bows ;  then  enters  the  King  of 
Bene,  enacted  by  Tom  Pringle ;  Jok 
Goldsmith  chants  his  ballat  below 
the  window ;  the  gysars  dance ;  and 
in  the  evening  the  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, the  Earl  of  Botliwel),  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Treasurer,  play 
at  cards  with  his  Highness. 

"  Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  cha- 
racteristic touches  of  these  remark- 
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able  records.  They  would  furnish 
us  with  a  thousand  more,  had  we 
time  or  limits  to  detail  them.  They 
enable  us  to  accompany  the  prince 
to  his  chapel  royal  at  Stirling ;  we 
see  the  boys  of  the  choir  bending 
down  to  remove  his  spurs,  and  re- 
ceive their  accustomed  largesse ;  we 
follow  him  in  his  progresses  through 
his  royal  burghs,  and  listen  to  the 
thanks  of  the  gudewife  of  the  king's 
lodging,  as  the  generous  prince  be- 
stows his  gratuity ;  we  climb  the  ro- 
mantic cra^  on  which  St  Anthony's 
chapel  is  situated,  and  almost  hear 
his  confession ;  we  can  follow  him 
into  his  study,  and  find  him  addiur 
to  the  scanty  library  which  was  all 
the  times  permitted  even  to  a  king 
— the  works  of  Quintillian  and  Vir- 
gil, and  the  sang- bulks  in  which  he 
took  so  much  delight;  his  shooting 
at  the  butts  with  his  nobles;  his 
bandying  jokes  with  his  artillery- 
men ;  his  issuing  to  the  chase  or  the 
tournament,  from  his  royal  castles  of 
Stirling  or  Falkland,  surrounded  by 
a  cavalcade  of  noble  knights  and 
beautiful  damsels;  his  presence  at  the 
christening  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan's 
son,  and  the  gold  piece  which  he 
drops  into  the  caudle,  —  all  are 
brought  before  us  as  graphically  as 
at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence. 
And  whilst  our  interest  is  heighten- 
ed and  our  imagination  gratified  by 
the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the 
scenery  which  is  thus  called  up,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  all 
is  true  to  nature,  and  infinitely  more 
authentic  than  the  pages  even  of 
a  contemporary  historian." 

These  vivid  imaginings  and  pic- 
turings  form  no  inappropriate  intro- 
duction to  the  verses  we  arc  now 
about  to  quote, — **  Dunbar's  Dirige 
to  the  King  at  Stirling."  But  £e 
King's  addiction  to  all  kinds  of 
quacks  is  most  ludicrously  illus- 
trated in  a  well-known  ballad  we 
cannot  quote,  "  The  Freir  of  Tune-» 
land."  About  this  personage  Mr 
Laing  gives  us  some  curious  infor- 
mation, chiefly  from  notes  furnished 
him  by  his  friend,  James  Chalmers, 
nephew  of  George.  He  appeared 
in  Scotland  in  1501 ;  and  previous  to 
his  appointment  as  abbot  in  1504,  in 
the  Treasurer's  Accounts  is  variously 
styled,  "The  French  Leich,"  "Mais- 
ter  John,  the  French  Leich,"  "  Mais- 
ter  John,  the  French  Medicinar,"  and 
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^FrendilfaisterJolm.''  AttheBame 
time  there  ia  menUon  made  of  "  the 
Leich  with  thecurland  hair,"  and  of 
a  John  Prancla— undoubtedly  differ- 
ent quacka.  From  the  Abbot,  King 
Jamea  imbibed  a  atrong  passion  for 
alchymy,  and  had  a  furnace  of  hia 
onrn  at  Stirlhig— expending  large 
aama  ia  attempts  to  make  **  Quinta 
Essentia,"  which  would  convert 
other  metala  into  gold.  Dunbar  must 
have  been  greatly  incensed,  if  not 
mortified,  when  such  an  adventurer 
was  elected  Abbot  of  Tungland, 
in  Galloway.  On  September  27, 1507, 
au  embaaay  waa  sent  to  France;  and, 
aa  Lesly  informs  us  in  his  English 
history,  (printed  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club,)  the  Abbot  "  tuik  in  hand 
to  flie  with  winges^  and  to  be  in 
Fraunce  before  the  saidis  ambassa- 
douris,  and  to  that  effect  he  causet 
mak  ane  pair  of  wingis  of  fedderis, 
quhilkes  beand  fessinit  upon  him, 
he  flew  of  the  castelie  wall  of  Strive- 
Ung,  but  shortlie  he  fell  to  the 
grund,  and  brak  his  thee  bane ; 
Dot  the  sugh  thairof  he  ascryvit 
to  that  thidr  was  som  hen  fedderis 
in  the  winges,  and  quhilk  yornit  and 
€o?et  the  mydding  and  not  the 
fikves."  To  abridge  Dunbar's  bal* 
lad  on  this  achievement  would  be  an 
idle  attempt^but  the  vein  of  hu- 
mour is  rich  indeed^and  so  is  the 
poetry — and  it  has  often  occurred  to 
us  that  this,  and  a  few  other  pro- 
ductions of  Dunbar's  genius  in  its 
happiest  humorous  hours,  mav  have 
inspired  the  only  genius  at  all  com- 
parable to  his— -on  such  sort  of 
Uiemes — in  our  day — that  of  Mr, 
now  Professor  Tennant— the  inimi- 
table author  of  Anster  Fair. 

From  this  digression-^if  it  be  one 
•—let  us- return  to  the  DiaiGs^a 
profane  parody— we  must  call  it 
with  Bir  Lainff  after  Sir  Walter  Scott 
— 4)f  the  services  of  the  church  to 
which  Dunbar  belonged  i  yet  the 
excuse  Mr  Laing  suggests  is  not 
invalid,  that  at  that  period  the  '*  11. 
cense  given  to  such  open  violations 
of  religious  observances,  as  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lords  of  Misrule,  or  Abbots  of  Un- 
reason, nik;ht  have  rendered  such 
eadrical  offences,  as  this  Dirige,  less 
obnoxious."  It  may  have  l>een  un- 
purdonable  in  Dunbar  to  write  it; 
but  aa  for  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, we  luow  that  his  character 


tfons  or  inconsistencies    aHuded  to> 

in  bis   usual  masterly  style  by  Sir 

Walter  in  Marmion. 

<<  I  said  he  jojed  ia  hsnqiMt  hour; 

But  'mid  his  aiirth,  'cwas  oOca  stfange 

How  siiddeiily  his  ebeer  would  chaogi^ 

Hii  look  o'ercsft  sod  lower ; 

If,  on  a  sudden  tum»  he  felt 

The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 

That  bound  bis  heart  in  penance  pam. 

In  memory  of  his  father  slaiOi, 

Even  so,  'twas  strange  how,  everuoie. 

Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o*er. 

Forward  he  rushed,  with  double  glee. 

Into  the  stream  of  reveliy."* 

*'  He  was  wont^"  says  Shr  Walter, 
in  a  note, "  during  liis  fita  of  devo- 
tion, to  assume  the  dress^andconform 
to  the  rules  of  tlie  order  of  Fcaada- 
cans;  and  when  he  had  thus  dime 
penance  for  some  ain  in  Stirlhsg,  to 
plunge  again  into  the  tide  of  pieaF" 
sure.  Probably,  too,  with  no  u&« 
usual  inconsistency,  he  aowetimea 
laughed  at  the  superstitioua  obaer- 
vances  to  which  at  other  tiraea  he 
Bubiected  himself.*'  Not  only  was 
it  his  wont  to  make  such pilffruiiage, 
and  drie  such  penance  at  dtining»  but 
at  the  shrine  of  St  Ifiniaa  at  Whithorn 
in  Galloway,  and  of  St  IXithac  ia 
Ross  8hire--deeming,  no  doubt,  that 
they  atoned  fcH*  all  his  Bias  of  aenaaal- 
ity  and  idleness.  To  relieve  the  King 
out  of  such  purgatory,  ''the  Service 
of  the  Dirige"  is  here  barleeaaed; 
and  a  humorous  contrast  diawa 
between  the  opulence,  tlie  good  liv- 
ing, and  the  amusements  which. 
Edinburgh  afforded,  with  the  ab* 
sence  of  all  such  in  Stirling. 

DUNBilE*8  DUUCE  90  TBS  KOrO  AS 
STOlUNa. 

"  We  that  ar  heir  in  Havios  glery. 
To  yow  that  are  hi  Purgatory, 
Commendis  us  on  our  halrtly  wylsti-- 
I  mene  we  folk  in  Parradyla^ 
In  Edinburgh  with  all  mirrinsai^ 
To  yow  In  Strivilliog  in  distress, 
Quhair  nowdir  plesance  nor  delyt  is. 
For  pety  tbnsane  ApostlU  wrytis. 

*«  O  ye  Hereroeltis,  and  HankersaldUlls, 
That  takis  your  pennance  at  your  tabillis^ 
And  eitis  nocht  melt  mtoratlve, 
Nor  drynkis  no  wyne  eonfortatiTe, 
Bot  ail  I,  and  that  is  thyn  and  smaU  ; 
With  few  eoarsis  in  to  your  ball. 
But  cumpany  of  Lerdis  er  KDy<M% 
Or  ony  nder  gndly  wlehtls, 
Solitar  waUand  yooralloot^ 
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Ool  of  foir  painfull  Porgstory* 
To  liriiv  yow  to  the  Uias  of  glory» 
Off  Edinbuiyb,  tho  nirry  toun» 
We  nil  bcgya  ana  eairfuU  soiio ; 
Ane  DiaxoK  devoit  mod  mdk, 
Tb«  Lord  of  bUaa  doing  Vaaaik 
Yow  to  dtl jvw  oot  of  your  noya 
And  bring  yow  aono  to  Edinburgh  Joy, 
For  ta  bo  mirrj  aoiang  ua: 
And  aa  the  Diaias  bagynia  thus. 

iMcno  raniA. 
"  The  Fader,  the  Sone,  and  Haly  Gaiat, 
The  mirthful!  Mary,  Tirgene  chalet. 
Of  Angaliia  all  the  ordourls  oyne. 
And  aU  the  Havinly  Court  devyne, 
Sone  bring  yow  fra  the  pyne  and  wo 
Of  StrivlUing^  every  court  mania  (o^ 
Agane  to  EdiBburgbs  joy  and  bUai, 
Qubair  winehep^  waltb,  and  weilfair  is» 
Flay,  ploMoee,  and  elk  honesty : 
Ssy  ye,  Ameiv  for  Cheritio. 


Asaroxsxo. 
**  Tsk  oansolatiouD  in  your  pane^ 
In  tribnlatiouD  tak  oonsolatioun, 
Out  of  TCzatiouD  cubb  haaaa  agane, 
Tak  ooneolatioun  in  your  paine. 
Ootofdistraaaof  Strivilliag  toun 
To  Edinborgha  biiaa»  God  mak  yow 
boon! 

I.SCTIO  aaCDHOA. 

"Pktriarchia,  Profeltis,  and  Appostillis 

ddr, 
CoofcsBonris,    Virgynis,     and    Marteris 

dtir. 
And  all  the  SaIU  CelestiaU, 
Devotdy  we  upoun  thame  call. 
That  sone  oat  of  your  pania  fell. 
Ye  n»y  in  Hevin  heir  with  us  dwell ; 
Toeltswan,  cran,  pertrik,  and  plever, 
And  every  ftsebe  that  awymia  in  rever ; 
To  drynk  with  oa  the  new  fresche  wyne. 
That  grew  upoun  the  rever  of  Ryne ; 
Fresehe  fragrant  CUairattia  out  of  France^ 
Of  AngersB,  and  of  Orlianee, 
With  iBooy  ana  oonrae  of  grit  dyntle : 
Say  ye  Ameo,  for  Cheritie. 

maarowsio. 
^'God  and  Saact  Jeill,  heir  yow  oonvoy 
Bahh  soM  and  waill,  Ood  and  Sanct  JaiU, 
To  eeaee  and  aelU,  aolace  and  Joy, 
Ood  and  Ssnct  Jeill  heir  yow  oonvoy. 
Oat  of  StrirlUing  panis  fell, 
In  Edhibargha  Joy,  son  naot  ye  d  wdll 

laeno  TtarxA. 
"  ^«  r«r  U  all  the  Sanctis  of  HeWn, 
^tare  aboif  the  aierrie  aavia, 
^^  to  deliver  out  of  your  pen«aoeo, 
^^  ye  auy  aono  play,  aing,  and  daoca 
Heir  ta  to  Ediobargh,  and  naak  gud  dwin 

Onhair  iv*1*k  mnA  «r«lir«l»  S.  kit*  »«!» 


And  I,  that  dole  your  panis  disory  ve, 
Thinlds  for  to  vissy  yow  belyve ; 
Kocht  in  desert  with  yow  to  dwell, 
Bot  aa  the  angell  Sanct  Gabriell, 
Dais  go  betwene,  fra  Hevinis  glory, 
To  thame  that  ar  in  Purgatory, 
And  in  thair  tribulatioun, 
To  gif  thame  consolatioun, 
And  achaw  thame  quhen  thair  panis  ar 

past 
Thay  sail  till  Hevin  cum  at  last ; 
And  how  nana  deservis  to  half  aweitoeas^ 
That  nevir  talatit  bitterness: 
And  thairfoir,  how  suld  ye  oonsiddir 
Of  Edin burghs  bliss,  quhen  ye  cum  hiddiry 
But  gif  ye  taistit  had  befoir 
Of  Strivilling  toun,  the  panis  soir  ? 
And  thairlblr,  tak  in  patience 
Your  pen  nance,  and  your  abetinanea» 
And  ye  sail  cum,  or  Yule  begin, 
In  to  the  bliss  that  we  are  in : 
Qbhilk  grant  the  glorious  Trlnitle ! 
Say  ye,  Amen,  for  Cheritie. 

RE8FOK8IO. 

<*  Cum  heme,  and  dwell  no  motr  in  Stri- 
villing, 
From  hyddouaa  Hell  cum  hame  and  dwell, 
Qubair  fischc  to  sell  is  non  bot  splrling, 
Cum  hame,  and  dwell  no  more  in  Stiivil* 
ling. 

'^  £t  ne  nos  inducas  in  temptationem 
de  Strivilling : 

Sed  libera  nos  a  malo  ejusdem. 
Requiem  Edinburgi  dona  els,  Domlne, 
£t  lux  ipsiusluceat  eis. 
A  porta  trustitfiB  de  Strivilling, 
Erue,  Domltie,  animas  et  corpora  eorum* 
Credo  gustare  vlnum  Edinburgi, 
In  villa  vhientlum. 
Requieacant  statim  in  Edinburgo.  Amen. 

Domine,  exaudi  oratlonem  meam : 

Et  clamor  mens  ad  te  veniat. 

ORXlfUS. 

"  Deus  qui  Justos  et  corde  bnm!les  ex 
omnl  eorum  tribulatlone  liberare  digna- 
tus  es,  libera  famulos  tnos  apud  villam  de 
Strivilling  veraantes  a  p<enls  et  tristitlls 
fjusdem,  et  ad  Edinburgi  gaudia  eos  per- 
ducas.     Amen.** 

**  To  the  Mercbantis  of  Edin- 
burgh*'  Ib  a  satire  of  a  harmless  kind, 
and  will  be  read,  we  fear  not,  with 
pleasure,  by  the  present  burghers  of 
our  good  town,  even  If  St  should  be 
felt  to  be  not  without  its  application 
to  themselves  and  their  Modem 
Athens.  It  is  printed  now,  for  the 
first  time,  from  Reidpeth's  MSS.,  and 
is  the  more  curious,  as  we  have  no 
other  description,  of  so  early  a  date, 
of  '*  Mine  own  romantic  town.** 
Wa  Ahniiia  like  to  see  it  illustrated 
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bjr  our  ingenious  friend,  Rojbert 
ChamberB,  who  has  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  character  of  our  city's 
structure,  during  the  changes  it  has 
been  undergoing — going  —  gone — 
during  a  later  period  down  to  our 
own  day^and  who  is  so  familiarly 
conversant  with  the  traditions,  and 
the  domestic  antiquities  of  all  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland.  Mr  Lalng 
says,  that  even  those  who  remember 
the  High  Street  and  Luckenbooths, 
previous  to  the  first  alterations  which 
took  place  in  the  Parliament  Square 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Giles's 
Cathedral,  before  the  removal  of  the 
Tolbooth,  the  Kraims,  and  other  ad- 
jacent buildings,  will  be  fully  sensi^ 
ble  of  the  correctness  of  the  poet*8 
description. 

TO  THE  MERCHANTS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

*'  Quhy  will  ye,  Mzrchaktis  ofrenouD, 
Lat  Edinburgh,  your  nobill  toun. 
For  laik  of  reformatloun 
The  commone  proffritt  tynt  and  fame  ? 

Think  ye  nocht  scbame. 
That  ony  uthcr  regioun 
Sail  with  dishonour  hurt  your  Name  ! 

"  May  nane  pass  throw  your  priocipall 

Gaittis, 
For  stink  of  haddoclcis  and  of  scaittis; 
For  cry  is  of  carlingis  and  delialttis ; 
For  firnsum  flyttiiigis  of  defame  : 

Think  ye  nocht  schnme, 
Befoir  strangeris  of  all  estaittis 
That  sic  dishonour  hurt  your  Name ! 

'<  Your  stinkand  Scule  that  standis  dirk, 
Haldis  the  lycht  fra  your  Parrocbe  Kirk; 
Your  foirstairis  makis  your  housses  mirk, 
Lyk  na  cuntray  hot  heir  at  hame; 

Think  ye  nocht  scbame, 
Sa  litiil  polesie  to  work 
lu  hurt  and  sklander  of  your  Nsme  I 

<*  At  your  hie  Croce,  quhair  gold  and  silk 
Should  be,  thiiir  is  hot  crudis  and  milk ; 
And  at  your  Trone  but  cokill  and  wilk, 
Pansches,  pudingis  of  Jok  and  Jame : 

Think  ye  nocht  scbame. 
Sen  as  the  world  sayis  that  ilk 
In  hurt  and  selander  of  your  Name  I 

'*  Your  commone  Menstrallls  hea  no  tone, 
Bot  Now  the  day  dawis,  and  Into  Jonn  ; 
Cuningar  men  man  scherye  Sanct  Cloun, 
And  nevir  to  uther  craftis  dame : 

Think  ye  nocht  schame. 
To  bald  sic  mowaris  on  the  moune^ 
In  hurt  and  selander  of  your  Name .' 


'*  Tailyouris,  Soutterts,  and  eraftis  ryll, 
The  fairest  of  your  streitis  dois  fyll ; 
And  mrrcbandis  at  the  atynkand  Styll 
Ar  hamperit  in  ane  bony  came : 

Think  ye  nocht  schame. 
That  ye  hare  nether  witt  nor  wyll 
To  win  your  self  any  betttr  Name ! 

"  Your  Burgh  of  beggaris  is  ane  nest. 
To   schout   thai  swenyoaris  will  noclit 

rest; 
All  honest  folk  tbey  do  molest, 
Sa  piteuslie  thai  cry  and  rame : 

Think  ye  nocht  schame. 
That  for  the  poore  hea  no  thiii^  drest. 
In  hurt  and  selander  of  your  Name  J 

'*  Your  proffeit  daylle  dols  incress 
Your  godlie  workis  less  and  less ; 
Through  streittis  nane  may  mak  pro- 
gress, 
For  cry  of  cruikit,  blind,  and  lame: 

Think  ye  nocht  schame. 
That  ye  sic  substance  dois  possess. 
And  will  nocht  win  ane  bettir  Name  f 

''  Sen  for  the  Court  and  the  Sessioun, 
The  great  repair  of  this  regioan 
Is  in  your  Burgh,  tbairfoir  be  bono 
To  mend  all  faultia  that  ar  to  blame. 

And  eschew  schame ; 
Gif  thai  pass  to  ane  uther  Tuan 
Ye  will  decay,  and  your  great  Name.' 

**  Thairfuir  strangeris  and  leigis  treit, 
Tttk  nocht  ouer  meikle  for  tbair  meic, 
And  gar  your  Mercbaiidis  be  discreit, 
That  na  extortiounnes  be  proclaime, 

Awfrand  ane  scbame : 
Kelp  ordour,  and  poore  nychtbonrisbelt. 
That  ye  may  gett  ane  bettir  Name ! 

**  Singular  proffeit  so  dois  yow  blind. 
The  common  proffeitgois behind: 
I  pray  that  Lord  remeld  to  fynd 
That  deit  into  Jerusalem ; 
And  gar  yow  schame  ! 
That  sum  tymeressoun  may  yow  bind. 
For  to  [reconqueis]  yow  guid  Name." 

We  have  not  yet  noticed  the  roost 
remarkable  perhaps  of  all  Dunbar's 
poems — the  most  vigorous  and  ori- 
ffinal— the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deid* 
ly  Synnis.  Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  they  been  painted,  in  poems 
and  pictures,  but  never  before  nor 
since  with  such  gusto.  Hailes  and 
Warton  speak  of  Callot's  designs— 
his  lordship  thinking  that  Dunbar's 
excel  *'  his  explanatory  peacocks  and 
serpents;"  and  the  Laureate  being 
satisfied  with  saying  that  the  Dance 
exhibits  <'a  group  of  figures  touch- 
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ed  irith  the  capricious  but  Bpirited 
pencil  of  Gallot.''  This  is  all  sad 
suiff.  The  Dance  is  equal,  in  its 
waj,  to  any  thing  in  Spenser.  Ca- 
price and  spirit  are  not  its  character- 
istica ;  in  design  and  execution  it  is 
diabolically  grotesque  and  infernal- 
ly wicked.  The  poet  in  a  trance  has 
a  fision  of  Heayen  and  of  Hell.  Of 
thtt  of  Hell  alone  he  writes,  and 
telh  us  that  he  saw  there  Mahoun, 
and  heard  him  cry  ane  Dance» 

*'  Off  Sehrewis  that  were  nevirscbreTin, 
Aganif  the  feist  of  Faeternit  evin.'* 

Harlots  and  Priests  come  flocking, 
and  all  the  fienda  welcome  them  to 
Hell  with  grimaces.  But  they  are 
not  the  dancers ;  they  are  but  the 
lookers  on.  The  Dancers  are  Pryd» 
Yre,  Invy,  Cuvatyce,  Sweirnes, 
Lichery,  Gluttony — but  they  do  not 
go  through  any  figure — dancng  ^  pro- 
misky,"  indeed — each  on  his  own 
bottomland  in  his  own  style.  Ma- 
boon  bade  them 

"  Kut  op  gamoontis  in  the  sldysy 
As  TarloCit  dois  in  France ;" 

but  more  than  one  performs  a  sort 
of  Highland  fliDg^with  variations— 
at  that  time  popular,  we  presume, 
in  helL    Pryd  has  on  his  tail, 

*^  Mooy  prowd  trampours  with  him  trip- 
pit, 

Throw  skaldand  fyre,  ay  as  tbay  siclp- 
pit 

Thay  fymd  with  hyddoues  granis." 

Yre  too  is  followed  by  a  furious 
rabble  rout,  like  0*Contiell.  Inv^ 
dances  disconsolately  all  by  himself; 
not  so  Curatyce — for 

"  Catyrit,  wrechit,  and  oclcerarie, 
Hnd-pylcis,  hurdaris,  and  gadderarisi 
All  with  that  warlo  went." 

S^eimes,  *'  lyk  a  sow  out  of  a  mid- 
ding,"  had  with  him 
*' Mooy  tireir  bombard  l>elly  buddroan, 
Moay  date  daw,  and  alepy  daddroan  ;*' 
and  as  he  drew  them  after  him  in  a 
chain,  Belial  lashed  their  loins,  and 
bftcaase  they  were  '*  slow  "  of  feet, 
quickend  them  in  the  fire.  Idleness 
led  Lichery,  "  berand  lyk  a  baglt 
bone,**  and 

'*  Tbair  wee  with  him  ane  ugly  tort. 
And  niony  ttynltand  fowli  tramort. 

That  bad  in  syn  bene  deld; 
Qohen  tbay  trer  enterit  in  the  Dance, 
Tbty  war  fiili  atrenge  of  countenance, 

Ljke  tortcbis  bymand  reid !" 


^\5 

Gluttony,  too,  had  behind  him  his 
unwieldy  worshippers ;  so  that  it 
must  have  required  a  wizard's  eye 
-»like  Dunbar's — to  distinguish  the 
Seven  Deidly  Syonis  among  the 
crowd  of  followers  that  surrounded 
them  among  the  fires  of  hell.  There 
was  no  music. 

**  Na  menstrallia  playlt  to  tbame  but  dowt, 
For  gl^-men  thair  wer  haldin  owt. 

Be  day,  and  eilc  by  nycbt ; 
Except  a  menstrall  that  alew  a  man, 
Swa  till  his  beretage  he  wan, 

And  enterit  be  breif  of  richt." 

We  tremble  to  print  the  poem—but 
if  you  have  never  read  it,  you  see  by 
these  glimpses  that  it  is  in  ghastly 
keeping  with  the  subject.  Each 
Deidly  Sinne  is  figured  before  the 
eye  by  a  few  fearless  strokes  that  at 
once  invest  him  with  his  most  hi- 
deous and  hateful  attributes;  the 
Seven  pass  before  you  in  the  por- 
traiture of  the  magic  lantern;  but 
your  own  imagination  must  hold 
them  all  together  in  the  dance,  and 
each  man's  imagination  will  show  a 
different  series  of  evolutions  in  the 
lurid  lights  of  those  unqueDchable 
fires,  ft  is  meant  that  they  shall  all 
be  merry — each  Sinne  after  his  kind 
—for  it  is  the  gayest  Festival  in  all 
the  year — and,  as  in  duty  bound,  they 
all  do  their  best  to  please  Mahoun. 
Dunbar  does  not  say  so— but  we 
happen  toknow  that  the  Devil  walked 
a  minuet  with  the  Sultana  of  the  Har- 
lottis,  while  some  scores  of  priests, 
"with  hair  shevin  nekkis,"  were  boil- 
ing with  jealousy,  as  their  backs  were 
baked  by  heedlessly  standing  too 
near  the  principal  furnace. 

The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deidly 
Sinnis  Is  followed  by  a  Tournament. 
**  The  Justisbetuix  theTailyzour  and 
Sowtar" — conducted  according  to 
the  laws  of  chivalry — and  the  poet 
lavishes  all  his  genius  on  the  encoun- 
ter. Never  was  there  such  an  ac- 
cumulation of  ludicrous  images; 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  help  ruaring 
with  laughter  at  the  very  coarsest 
of  all  coarsenesses  with  which  the 
champions  are  clothed— so  irresisti- 
ble is  the  torrent  of  degrading  inci- 
dents that  befoul  the  fight.  We  can- 
not for  shame  tell  what  noise  it  was 
that  awoke  the  poet  from  his  trance, 

«  Quhar  throw  I  waUlnnit  of  my  trauna ; 
To  put  in  to  rememlMrana, 
Micht  no  man  me  resist. 
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To  dyte  how  all  this  thin^  befell,  tioD  was  capable  of  any  effort  whaf* 

Before  Maboaoo^  the  heir  of  hell :  ever ;  at  one  time  revelling  uneon- 

Schlrrta^  troir  It  gif  je  Hst'*  trolled  in  the  fields  of  alieffory^upon 

Bbt  Dunbar  was  not  satlfified  with  other  occasions  rising  from   some 

whathehad  yet  written  of  this  Tour-  homely  exhibition  of  the  ordinary 

nament   He  felt  exultingly  that  both  events  of  life,  and  reaching  even  the 

poems  were  good— as  the  Shepherd  *  brightest  heaven  of  invention/  " 

would  say,  "  Strang,  Strang,  stranff ;"  He  compares  his  genius  with  that  of 

and  he  must  needs  beg  pardon  ofall  Bums.    In  strength  of  satire,  ricli- 

the  Tailors  and  Souters  in  Scotland  ness  of  humottr,  vivid  descripdo^  of 

for  having,  in  these  their  represen-  external  nature,  and  characterte^ 

tatlves,  insulted  the  two  gentle  crafts,  delineations  of  life  and  manners,  it 

He  therefore  wrote  a  third  poem-^a  would  be  difficult,  be  thinks,  to  say 

palinode—"  Amendis  to  the  Tailye-  which  is  entitled   to   the  Idgheet 

ouris  and  Sowtaris*'— in  which  he  praise.    The  comparison  might  be 

raises  them  above  all  the  rest  of  hu-  carried  from  their  genius  to   their 

manity,  and  represents  them  as  gods  f^^te  I    But  we  have  no  opportuni^ 

— minortim  genHum,  now  to  draw  such  a  parallel.    Bo^ 

Mr  Laing  well  remarks,  that  "  he  Poets  were  often  reckless— but  both 

who  could,  with  the  view  of  enliven-  o^d  profound  impressions  of  religion 

ing  the  sports  of  Holy  rood,  prod  uce  -^and  some  of  Dunbar's  pious  poems 

such  a  living  picture  as  the  Dance  of  are  eminently  beautiful.    We  con- 

the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  then  pass,  elude  with  the  "  Merle  and  yightin- 

without  effort,  to  conjure  up  in  the  gal^i"  which  is  one  that  has  luwaya 

infernal  regions   an    exhibition  of  delighted   us,  and  which,  beeidea 

such  broad  and  coarse  humour  as  Us  great  poetical  merit,  assuredly 

the  mock  tournament  between  a  bears  on  every  stansa  the  stamp  of 

Tailor  and  a  Sutor,  might  truly  be  sincerity  and  tratii. 
regarded  as  a  poet  whose  imagina- 

•*  THB  M ERLB  AWD  THE  NTCBTIN6AILL. 

«  In  Maj,  as  that  Aurora  did  up  ipriag. 

With  crisUll  ene  chatiog  the  duddis  lable, 
I  hard  a  Merle,  with  mirr/  notia,  mt^ 

A  sang  of  luve,  with  voce  rycht  confortable, 

Agane  the  Orient  hernia  amiable, 
Upone  a  blissful  brenche  of  lawryr  grene ; 

This  wes  hir  sentens  sueit  and  d«lectableb 
A  lusty  lyfe  in  Luvia  service  bene. 

"  Undir  this  breoch  ran  doun  a  reyir  bricht. 

Of  balmy  liquour,  cristaUyne  of  hew, 
Agane  the  hevinly  aiaure  skyis  licht ; 

Quhair  did,  npone  the  tothir  syd,  persew 

A  Nychlingaill,  with  suggurit  notis  new, 
Quhois  angell  fedderie  as  the  pacok  sehone  : 

This  wee  hir  song,  and  of  a  sentens  trew, 
All  Luve  is  lost  hot  upone  God  allone. 

"  With  notis  glaid,  and  glorious  armony, 

This  joyfiill  Merle  so  salust  echo  the  day, 
Quhill  rong  the  woddis  of  hir  melody^ 

Saying,  Awalk,  ye  luvaria  of  thia  May ; 
Lo  fresche  Flora  hea  flureat  every  spray. 
As  Nature  bee  hir  taucht,  the  noble  Queue, 

The  feild  bene  clothit  in  a  new  array : 
A  lusty  lyfe  in  Luvia  aenrice  bene. 


*•  Nevir  suetar  noys  wes  hard  with  levand  man 

Na  maid  thia  mirry  gntill  Nydittngaill, 
Hir  aound  went  with  the  Fever  as  it  nn 
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Out  throw  the  fresche  and  flureist  lusty  valll : 
O  Merle !  quoth  scho,  O  fule !  stynt  o^thy  taill. 

For  in  thy  song  gud  sentens  is  thair  none. 
For  boith  is  tynt,  the  tyme  and  the  travaill 

Of  every  Luve  hot  upone  God  allone. 

'*  Seise,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preching,  Nychtmgain  : 

Sail  folk  thair  yowth  spend  in  to  holine«  ? 
Of  yung  Sanctis  growis  auld  feyndis  but  fable. 

Fy !   Ypocreit,  in  yeiris  tendirness, 

Agane  the  law  of  kynd  thow  gois  express. 
That  erukit  aige  makis  one  with  yowth  serene, 

Qnhmne  natur  of  condidonis  maid  dy  verse  : 
A  lusty  lyfe  in  Luvis  service  bene. 

"  The  Nychtittgaill  said,  Fuie,  remembir  th^, 

That  both  in  yowth  and  eild,  and  every  hoar. 
The  luve  of  God  most  deir  to  man  euld  be ; 

That  him,  of  nocht,  wrocht  lyk  his  twin  figouTy 

And  deit  him  self  fro  deid  him  to  succour ; 
O  quhithir  wes  kythit  thair  trew  luve  or  none  ? 

He  is  most  trew  and  steidfast  paramour, 
And  Luve  is  lost  hot  upone  him  allone. 

"  The  Alerle  said,  Quhy  put  God  so  grit  bewt& 

In  ladeisy  with  sic  womanly  having, 
Bot  gif  he  wald  that  they  suld  luvit  be  ? 

To  love  eik  Natur  gaif  thame  indyonyng ; 

And  He  of  Natur  that  wirker  wes  and  king» 
Wald  no  thing  frustir  put,  nor  lat  be  sene, 

In  to  his  creature  of  his  awin  making : 
A  lusty  lyfe  in  Luvis  service  benot 

"  The  Nyditingaill  said,  Nocht  to  that  behufe 

Put  God  sic  bewty  in  a  ladeis  face, 
That  scho  suld  haif  the  thank  thairfoir,  or  lufe, 

Bot  He  the  wirker»  that  pot  in  hir  sic  grace  ; 

Off  bewty,  bontie^  richess,  tyme,  or  space. 
And  every  gudness  that  bene  to  cum  or  gone. 

The  thank  redoundis  to  Him  in  every  place : 
All  Luve  is  lost  bot  upone  God  allone. 

' '  O  Nichtingaill !  it  wer  a  story  nyce 

That  luve  suld  nocht  depend  on  cherite ; 
And  gife  that  vertew  contrair  be  to  vyce, 

Than  luve  mon  be  a  vertew,  as  thinkis  me ; 

For  ay  to  luve  invy  mone  contrair  be : 
God  bad  eik  luve  thy  nichtbour  fro  the  splene. 

And  quho  than  ladeis  suetar  nychtbouris  be  ? 
A  lusty  lyfo  in  Luvis  service  bene. 

"  The  Nychtingaill  said,  Bird,  quhy  dois  thow  raif  ^ 

Man  may  tak  in  his  lady  sic  delyt. 
Him  to  foryct  that  hir  sic  vertew  gaif, 

And  for  his  hevin  rassaif  hir  cullour  quhyt : 

Hir  goldin  tressit  hairis  redomyt, 
Lyk  to  Appollois  bemis  thocht  thay  schone, 

Suld  nocht  him  blind  fro  luve  that  is  perfyt ; 
All  Luve  is  lost  bot  upone  God  allone. 

**  The  Merle  said,  Luve  is  cause  of  honour  ay^ 

Luve  makis  cowardis  manheid  to  purchase^ 
Luve  makis  knychtis  hardy  at  assey, 
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Luve  makis  wrechis  full  of  lergeness, 

Luve  makis  sueir  folkis  full  of  blasioeM, 
Luve  makis  sluggerdis  frescbe  and  weill  besene, 

Luve  changis  vyce  in  vertewis  nobilness  ; 
A  lusty  lyfe  in  Luvla  service  bene. 

<*  Tbe  Nycbtingaill  said,  Trew  is  the  contrary  ; 

Sic  frustir  luve  it  blindis  men  so  far. 
In  to  thair  myndis  it  makis  thame  to  vary ; 

In  fals  vane  glory  thai  so  drunkin  ar, 

Thair  wit  is  went,  of  wo  thai  ar  nocht  war, 
Quhill  that  all  wirchip  away  be  fro  thame  gone. 

Fame,  guddis,  and  strenth  :  quhairfoir  weUl  say  I  dari 
And  Luve  is  lost  hot  upone  God  allone. 

'*  Than  said  the  Merle,  Myne  errour  I  confess ; 

This  frustir  luve  all  is  bot  vanite  ; 
Blind  Ignorance  me  gaif  sic  hardiness, 

To  argene  so  agane  the  varit^  : 

Quhairfoir  I  counsall  every  man,  that  he 
With  luve  nocht  in  the  feindis  net  b»  tone, 

Bot  luve  the  Luve  that  did  for  his  luve  d6  : 
All  Luve  is  lost  bot  upone  God  allone. 

<*  Than  sang  thay  both  with  vocis  lowd  and  clear  : 

The  Merle  sang,  Man,  luve  God  that  hes  th6  wrocht. 
The  Nycbtingaill  sang,  Man,  luve  the  Lord  most  deir, 

That  the  and  all  this  warld  maid  of  nocht. 

The  Merle  said,  Luve  him  that  thy  lufe  hes  socht, 
Fra  bevin  to  erd,  and  heir  tuk  flesche  and  bone. 

The  Nycbtingaill  sang,  And  with  his  deid  the  bocht : 
All  Luve  is  lost  bot  upone  Him  allone. 

"  Thane  fl^w  thir  birdis  our  the  bewis  schenet 
Singing  of  luve  amang  the  levis  small ; 
.  Quhois  ythand  pleid  yit  maid  my  thochUs  grene, 
Bothe  sleping,  walking,  in  rest,  and  in  travaill : 
Me  to  reconfort  most  it  dots  availl 
.   Agane  for  luve,  quhen  luve  I  can  find  none, 

To  think  how  song  thia  Merle  and  Nycbtingaill, 
All  Luve  is  lost  bot  upone  God  allone.'* 
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CRUISB  OP  THE  MIDGE. 


Chai».  XI. 


THE  DEVIL  S  GULLY. 


I  WAS  extremely  puzzled  to  con- 
jecture what  could  have  become  of 
the  brig— that  she  bad  vanished  was 
certain—and  as  for  poor  Captain 
Uause,  he  was  in  a  truly  pitiable 
state,  quite  stunned  with  the  sudden* 
nesssiid  severity  of  the  blow,  so  that 
be  was  altogether  unable  to  think  or 
act  for  himself—*'  Come,  Hause,  my 
lad,"  said  I,  encouragingly,  "  this 
woD*t  do ;  rouse  yourself,  man,  and 
let  as  see  what's  to  be  done."  At 
thia  be  slowly  rose  up  in  the  canoe, 
and  after  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  press- 
ing bis  forehead,  as  if  he  had  awa- 
kened out  of  some  horrid  dream,  the 
effecu  of  which  he  was  endeavour- 
log  to  shake  off;  but  the  instant  he 
was  DO  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  rea- 
lity of  his  misfortune,  he  cast  the 
ftiough  of  his  despondency,  and  with 
terrific  energy  tore  off  his  jacket  and 
nedcercbief,  and  dashing  both  into 
the  water,  along  with  his  hat,  he 
threw  himself  headlong  after  them, 
and  was  only  preventedfrom  accom- 
plishiog  his  purpose  of  self-destruc- 
tion by  my  dragging  him  on  board 
agaia  bv  the  leg,  and  then  holding 
him  in  the  canoe  by  main  force. 

"  I  Bay,  my  men,"— to  the  black 
canoemen— "  pull  to  that  big  timber- 
ship,  will  ye?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  massa,"  rejoined  the  poor 
fellows;  *'onIy  hold  dat  poor  mad 
buccra  hand — ^take  care  him  don't 
get  at  we,  please,  massa — white  so- 
marry  when  him  blod  up,  bad  enough 
—but  when  buccra  beside  himself, 
for  true  and  true— heigh,  de  devil. 


We  soon  got  alongside  of  the 
Quebec  ship.  Several  of  the  crew, 
in  their  dirty  canvass  trowsersi  red 
flannel  shirts,  and  night- caps,  were 
standing  at  the  gangway,  apparently 
obfierviiig  us. 

"  You  are  the  mate  of  this  ship," 
ttid  I  to  a  good-looking  young  man, 
who  was  leaning  over  the  side, 
z^eatly  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket, 
check  shirt,  duck  trowsers,  and 
straw  hat. 

**  I  am,  feir—can  I  be  of  any  service 
to  you?" 


"  I  wish  you  would  lend  a  hand 
to  get  this  poor  fellow  up  the  side. 
He  is  very  ill,  you  see ;  and  if  I  try 
to  take  him  ashore  I  am  persuaded 
he  will  jump  overboard.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  do  so  already." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  me, 
Mr  Brail,"  here  chimed  in  the  poor 
skipper  himself,  as  he  seated  himself 
in  the  stern  sheets  with  forced  com- 
posure. *'  It  is  over  now,  sir,  and  I 
am  quite  cool;  but  get  up,  if  you 
please,  and  I  will  follow  you— you 
are  quite  right,  sir,  the  people  of  this 
ship  way  be  able  to  give  us  some 
information." 

I  clambered  up  the  high  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  Hause  and  three  of  the 
negroes  belonging  to  the  canoe. 

"  I  am  sorry  Captain  Batten  is  not 
on  board,  gentlemen,"  quoth  the 
mate  ;  **  but  is  there  any  thing  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  " 

My  companion  was  still  unable  to 
speak  for  himself.  He  had  sitten 
down  on  a  carronade,  resting  Ids 
head  on  his  hand,  the  very  picture  of 
despondency. 

'*  Why,  it  is  a  strange  story  alto- 
gether," said  I ; "  but  did  you  notice 
when  the  brig,  that  anchored  close 
to  you  vesterday  afternoon,  got  un- 
der weigh  this  morning  ?  " 

**  I  did,  sir.  I  was  on  deck  at  the 
time." 

The  Captain  lifted  up  his  head  at 
this  for  a  moment,  but  presently 
relapsed  into  his  former  state  of 
apparent  stupor. 

*'  I  noticea  two  boats,"  continued 
the  mate,  *'  I  suppose  from  the  shore, 
full  of  people,  go  to  her  from  the 
other  side  of  tne  bay,  and  smart 
chaps  they  were  apparently — they 
loosed  sails,  and  set  them  in  regular 
man-of-war  fashion,  and  all  the 
time  you  could  have  heard  a  piu 
drop.  I  will  do  them  or  the  crew 
the  credit  to  say  that  I  never  saw  a 
brig  got  under  way  more  handsome- 
ly m  my  life.  I  had  no  conception 
they  could  have  got  the  anchor  up 
so  speedily." 

"  Anrlinr  iin."  croaned  Hause  ; 
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"why,  there — there  is  the  anchor^ 
cable  and  all/'  pointing  to  the  buoy. 
•*  The  brig  is  run  away  with  by  some 
piratical  rascals,  sir,"  cried  he,  in- 
creasing his  exclamation  to  a  roar<— 
*'  the  cable  has  been  slipped— oh,  I 
am  ruined,  I  am  ruined-^f  e?er 
ruined — the  sweet  little  Ballahoo  has 
been  cut  out  by  pirates-'-flfl  sure  as 
fate,  the  bloody  pirates  are  oS  with 
her,"  and  he  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  and  w«pt  like  the  veriest  child. 

^*I  really  cannot  say,"  rejoined 
the  mate  of  the  timbei^fthlp,  most 
distressingly  cool  and  composed; 
^'bttt  she  was  in  sight  withm  this 
hM  hour  ftom  the  deck.  Here, 
steward,  hand  me  the  captatnl  glass 
^^I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
her  out  fh>m  the  maintop  still.'* 

This  seemed  to  rouse  poor  Hause, 
who  had  relapsed  into  his  mute 
lit;  and  be  was  in  the  top  in  an  in- 
stant "  Hand  me  up  the  glass,  my 
good  fellow,"  cried  he  impatiently 
to  the  mate,  who  was  ascending  the 
ragging  leisurely,  with  the  glass 
slung  at  his  back  by  a  leather  strap 
—**  the  glass,  if  you  please,  the 
glasi— here  I  see  her  down  to  lee- 
ward there-^there,  see^^just  over 
the  Point."  And  the  poor  fallow  took 
a  long,  anxious  look  towards  the  of- 
fing, steadying  the  telescope  agahist 
one  of  the  topmast  shrouds,  and 
speaking  very  quickly  all  the  time^ 
as  I  have  seen  one  do  in  a  fevtsr,  to 
the  mate,  who  stood  by  him  in  the 
top. 

^  Weil,  cAptalft,**  I  sutig  out, 
•*  what  do  you  see  P* 

He  did  not  imswer  me  i  but  the 
mate  of  the  ship  did.  ^  He  says 
he  sees  the  briff,  sir,  standing  un- 
der a  crowd  of  sail  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward^two  small 
Craft,  like  coftsters,  in  company.** 

**  Ask  him  to  take  a  good  look  nt 
these  laM,'wiH  ye  r 

A  pause.  **Oiie  tfi  a  schooner, 
he  sayi,  sir." 

*»  And  the  other?" 

••  A  felQCca,  sir." 

*'  I  thought  so,  bv  all  that  In  nn- 
fortunate.**^  And  i  turned  away, 
walking  aft  very  fast,  when  the 
mate's  voice  flrom  the  top,  hailing 
the  deck,  evidently  in  great  alarm, 
arrested  me,  and  glued  me  to  the 
planks. 

*  Johnstone,  John«one  I**—-  This 
was  to  one  of  the  ship^i  people,-^ 


"  come  up  here ;  come  up  into  the 
top— quick,  or  he  will  be  over ! " 
And  the  next  moment  the  telescope 
fell  smash  at  my  feet.  I  could 
see  that  Hause  had  cast  himself 
down  in  the  top,  and  was  grovelling 
convulsively  on  his  face.  At  length, 
in  his  struggles,  one  of  his  lega  hung 
over;  and  f  thought  he  would  have 
slipped  through  the  mate'a  fingers, 
and  been  dasned  to  pieces  by  the 
fall,    t  looked  up  enquiringly. 

**  He'i  in  a  fit,  sir,**  cried  the 
mate« 

<*  Weill  well,  seise  him  in  ilie  top 
then-'^eize  him  in  the  top.** 

But  it  was  unnecessary;  the  poor 
fellow  got  over  this  paroxysm  also, 
to  which  the  calmness  of  despair 
succeeded,  and  presently  he  cane 
down  on  deck. 

**  I  will  give  you  no  more  trouble, 
Mr  Brail;  I  am  In  my  right  nenses 
again,  although  I  am  ruined  for  ever, 
and  all  owing  to  my  infernal  folly 
in  not  aleeptng  on  board." 

«« Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  I, 
•*  1  question  very  strongly  if  your 
sleeping  on  board  would  have  made 
the  smallest  diiferenco.  If  she  has 
been  forcibly  carried  oiF,<^and  I  am 
aorry  to  say  it  looks  very  like  it,^*- 
the  party  m^st  have  been  too  atroog 
to  have  idlowed  ^onr  resistance  to 
have  been  of  any  avail.  In  fact,  the 
first  thing  they  naturally  would  have 
done  would  have  been  either  to  have 
secured  you  below,  or  given  you  a 
more  effectual  quietus*— you  under- 
stand me.  So  nothing  here  is  ao 
bad,  but  it  might  have  been  worse. 
You  are  better  as  you  are  surely 
than  a  prisoner,  or  amongst  the 
fishes  in  the  bay?*' 

But  I  was  cramming  his  ear 
egainst  the  stomach  of  his  sense. 

**  Those  on  deck  would  not  have 
been  caught  in  this  way  had  I  been 
on  board,  take  my  word  for  it,  air." 

*'  Probably  not,  probably  not 
But  who  does  the  brig  belong  to  ?** 

«•  To  myself,  sir— endrelr.** 

"  And  she  was  insured  f^ 

^  YeS|  folly;  but  since  she  had 
arrived,  of  course  the  underwriters 
are  not  liable  for  her  having  been 
cot  out.  Besides,  sir,  it  will  l>e 
made  out  a  deviation,  as  we  were 
bound  fbr  Kingston,  and  had  no 
right  to  make  Tor  Montego  Bar; 
although.  God  knows,  we  dM  «li  m 
the  best/* 
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"  These  m  questions  that  I  ean- 
BOt  well  answer.  As  to  the  devSa- 
tMm,  I  fear  joo  are  rights  although, 
SB  you  say,  you  did  it  for  the  best ; 
and  if  the  underwriters  be  liberal- 
mioded  men*  this  ehould  weigh  with 
them,  and  I  do  hope  they  wilisettle. 
However,  cheer  up,  man,  and  let  us 
go  sad  make  our  depoaitioBS  before 
the  autheriti6B»  and  send  off  infor- 
msdon  of  the  event  to  the  admiral  at 
KJagston,  and  to  your  agent  there, 
tt  wbII  as  to  tho  outports,  to  take 
all  the  chancoa  of  informing  some  of 
the  squadron  of  the  transaction. 
You  are  bound  to  take  every  measure 
likely  to  afford  n  cliance  of  the  re- 
eofery  of  the  brig  and  property. 
Bat  the  poor  Dona,  have  they  been 
Iridnapped  as  well  as  the  crew  ?" 

**  All  en  deai*-«bery  one  on  dem 
csrry  go  along  wid  dat  terrible  pirate 
wilkda,"  quoth   one  of  the  negro 


«  Aye,  Qnaabie,''  said  I,  for  I  had 
fomtten  the  bkdries  altoffether^ 
*  what  do  jfoii  knew  about  itr* 

''  I  knows  dis  naaear--dat  Jack, 
isd  Aby,  and  Pico  dere,  was  all  out 
fit  wid  me  in  de  canoe  dis  wery 
mniag,  jest  as  de  moon  was  setting, 
when  one  buccra  hail  we  fram  de 
beach -«<  Canoe  ahoy,'  him  say.— 
•Hille,'saywe.'* 

"  Very  well^  my  good  man,  get  on, 
get  on.'* 

"  So  me  shall,  raassa;  so  him  hail 
teun, '  Canoe,  ahoy,'  him  say-^and 
'  Hillo,'  say  me.  Bill,  once  more." 

"So,  and  you  took  him  on  board  ?" 
fltidL 

**  Yon  had  better  give  him  bis  own 
wsy»  sir,  or  you  will  never  get  to  the 
end  of  his  yam/'  chimed  in  the  mate 
of  the  timber  ship.  I  saw  he  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  nquro  cba- 
ncter  than  I  had,  ao  I  resolutely  held 
By  tongue.  **  Go  on,  then.  Bill, 
nnce  that  is  your  name,  get  along 
your  own  way.** 

"  So  him  hail  we  de  tird  time— 
'CsBoe,  ahoy,' him  say.  Ihopemassa 
aodee  dat  him  sing  out  *  Canoe,  idioy ' 
for  de  fM  time-^<  Hillo,'  say  I  for 
de  tfad  time  too^massa  will  mark 
I  uy '  HOio'  for  de  tird  time  too." 

■Yes,  yea." 

•*  Wery  good.  *  1  wanls  a  above 
sot  to  one  weasel  !n  de  effing,'  say 
de  wolee^  for  by  die  time  one  cloud 
tome  orer  de  0100%  nnd  we  eoudn't 
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see  nobody  none  at  all— ^  We  is  fia« 
sing,  and  can't  come,'  say  Pico." 

"  '  Never  mind  your  fisstng— here 
is  one  golden  hook  for  you— here  is 
eight  dollar  for  de  put  on  board.' 

**  Ho,  ho,  now  we  understan,"  taught 
I,-^'  He,  he,  better  more  as  fis  whole 
night  dis  is,'  say  Jack.  So  we  leave 
de  lines,  at  one  buoy,  and  pull  for 
de  beacli,  where  we  find  one  buccra 
tan  up  dere  wid  portmanteau  on  him 
shoulder,  and  all  fine  dress  as  if  for 
one  ball.  He  toss  in  de  portmanteau 
widout  any  more  palaver  — wery 
heavy  him  was,  for  de  same  was 
break  Pico  shin." 

<'  To  be  sure  him  do,"  said  Hco, 
here  showing  where  the  black  cuticle 
was  flayed  off  the  cucumber  shank. 

"  *  Now  you  see  one  weasel,  wid 
white  sail  out  yonder?'  him  say  when 
him  sit  down  in  de  stam  sheet—*  No,' 
say  all  we, '  we  see  notbig,'  and  no 
more  we  did,  massa. 

"  •  Bery  well— pull  right  out  of  de 
bay  den —  one  dubloon  if  you  puUe  to 
please  me!  B&y  he." 

I  here  looked  at  poor  Hause,  for- 
getting he  had  been  helplessly  drunk, 
when  the  canoe  passed  us  as  we  sat 
below  the  orange  tree. 

"  Well,  massa,"  continued  the  ne* 
groe,  **  when  we  reach  de  offing  de 
trange  buccra  tood  up  in  de  stam, 
^ake  off  him  hat,  and  look  all  about, 
*dere,'  say  he,  pointing  wid  him  tretch 
out  hand,  '  dere  dey  are,  you  eee 
dem  now,  pull  for  dat  nearest  wes- 
sel.' 

«*  *  Where,  where,  where  ?*  Pico 
poke  him  head  out  into  de  dark  night, 
and  so  do.  Jack,  and  so  do  Aby,  and 
so  do  me — all  tan  up  wid  neck  tretch 
over  de  gonwale  like  so  much  goose 
looking  for  de  picaniny  coming  wid 
Guinea  corn.  So,  tink  I,  what  good 
yeye  dat  buccra  mos  hab,  for  none  of 
us  yet  no  shee  noting,  but,  ha,  ha,  pre- 
sently de  moon  eive  us  one  leetie 
shine,  and,  I  see,  1  see." 

«  What  the  deuce  did  you  see  ?" 
sidd  I,  losing  all  patience,  and  raising 
my  hand  threateningly-^  Quashie^ 
thinkbg  I  was  going  to  strike  him, 
now  tumbled  out  his  words  fast 
enough. 

'<  I  shee  one  larsh  ship  well  out  in 
de  offing'-one  leetie  rogueish  look- 
ing felucca  close  to,  and  one  big  top* 
sau  schooner  between  dis  one  and  de 
larsh  fifaip.''    Here  fieeing  it  was  a 
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false  alarm  on  mj  part,  he  relapsed 
into  his  former  drawling  verbosity. 
*'  Well,  we  pull  for  de  smallest  of 
de  tree— see  no  one  on  deck  but  de 
man  steering  and  two  boy— de  trange 
buccra  shorop  on  board  —  *  Now 
tank  you,  my  lad,'  him  say  quite 
shivil — '  dere  is  de  dubloon  1  pro- 
mise— ^here,  bov,  give  dem  poor  f el- 
Jow  a  horn  of  grog  a-piece.* — •  Si 
Senor,'  say  de  boy  —  fonny  ting,  I 
taught,  for  de  boy  to  hanswer  him  in 
Panish— -we  drink  de  grog — ^^  now 
shove  off— good  by— go  home,  and 
sleep/  said  de  traoge  buccra  —  but 
instead  we  come  back  to  our  nets, 
massa— before  daybreak  we  come 
ashore,  and  when  de  captain  dere 
engage  de  canoe,  we  taught  it  was 
for  join  de  brig  in  de  otiing,  (for 
after  we  came  back  from  sell  our 
fis  we  hear  she  was  gone,)  until  we 
see  she  was  too  far  out,  and  instead 
of  being  heave  too,  was  bowl  along 
six  knots  wid  de  first  of  de  sea 
breeze." 

"  How  came  you  to  know  captain 
Hause  was  the  master  of  the  brig  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Because  I  was  in  de  pilot  canoe 
dat  was  come  aff  to  you  yesterday— 
and  it  make  me  wery  mosh  surprise 
to  see  de  captain  expect  to  find  de 
brig  at  anchor  dis  forenoon,  for  I 
never  dream  she  could  be  go  widout 
his  leave.  I  was  tink  for  true  it  was 
him  send  him  off  at  gon-fire,  becase 
1  see  just  before  day  broke,  what  I 
tink  was  two  sore  boat  wid  peoples, 
as  if  he  had  sent  help,  to  up  de 
hanker  cleverly— dat  all  I  knows, 
massa— will  buss  de  book  pan  dat.*' 
And  I  believe  the  poor  fellow  spoke 
the  truth. 

It  was  now  evident  beyond  all 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Ballahoo 
had  been  run  away  with  by  pirates, 
and  it  was  equally  clear  that  nothing 
could  be  done  with  any  chance  of 
success  in  the  way  of  venturing  to 
follow  her  in  an  unarmed  craft. 

As  for  poor  Hause,  it  would  have 
been  downright  cruelty  if  I  had  left 
him  that  forenoon.  So  I  told  Cousin 
Teemoty  to  put  up  the  gig,  as  I 
found  I  should  be  unable  to  leave 
Monte^o  bay  that  day  at  any  rate, 
and  I  hurried  to  Sally  Frenche's  in 
order  to  write  to  the  admiral  an 
account  of  the  transacUon. 
When  I  got  there  I  found  Mr  Twig 
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and  his  friend  Mr  Flamingo,  seated 
at  a  sumptuous  breakfast.  **  Good 
morning,  gentlemen  -—  melancholy 
news  for  you  this  morning.  This 
poor  man's  brig— the  vessel  I  came 
in— has  been  run  away  with  in  the 
night  by  pirates." 

**  By  pirates ! "  said  Flamingo  ; 
**  impossible,  Mr  Brail,  you  are  pok- 
ing surely.  I  would  as  soon  believe 
that  Jacob  Twig  there  had  been  sto- 
len in  the  night.'* 

'<  And  do  you  mean  to  say  I  would 
not  have  been  worth  the  stealing, 
Felix?" 

I  assured  them  that  it  was  a  melan- 
choly fact,  and  no  jest,  but  neither 
would  believe  that  there  was  any 
piracy  in  the  affair-—**  Piracy — ^poo, 
poo,  impossible  —  barratry  of  the 
crew— barratry  to  a  certainty." 

•*No,"  quoth  Hause;  "I  would 
trust  the  poor  fellows  with  all  that  I 
am  worth—Heaven  knows  that's  lit- 
tle enough  now.  The  mate  is  my 
own  brother-in-law,  and  the  second 
mate  is  my  nephew,  my  own  sister's 
son.    No  barratry,  sir ;  no,  no.*' 

•«  Well,  well,"  said  I,  **  you  have 
shown,  gentlemen,  a  desire  to  oblige 
me  already.  I  now  will  put  you  to 
the  proof." 

Here  they  laid  down  their  coffee- 
cups  and  rose,  wiping  their  muzzles 
with  their  napkins  most  resolutely. 

"  Say  the  word,  Mr  Brail,"  quoth 
both  in  a  breath,  with  their  mouths 
full,  and  munching  away  all  the 
time—**  how  can  we  be  of  ser- 
vice ? — with  our  persons  or  purses  ? 
We  West  Indians  have  such  a  slip- 
pery tenure  in  this  country,  that 
one  does  not  much  grudge  pe- 
rilling either,"  continued  Jacob 
Twig. 

**  Thank  you.  All  I  want  at  pre- 
sent b,  that  you  should  have  ths 
goodness  to  put  Mr  Hause  and  me 
in  the  way  of  making  our  deposi- 
tions before  your  chief  magistrate." 
**The  Gustos  of  the  parish?" 
quoth  Twig.  **  Certainly — and  for- 
tunately he  is  here  in  Montego  Bay 
at  this  moment.  He  was  at  Rose* 
apple's  last  night." 

**  I  know  where  to  find  him,"  said 
Mr  Flamingo.  **  He  is  always  at  old 
Jacob  Munroe's  store  about  this 
time,  when  at  the  bay.    So,  alion^J' 

And  in  a  twinkling  we  were  on 
our  way  to  lay  our  troubles  before 
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the  great  fuoctionary,  an  extensive 
planter  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"Pray,  where  is  Mr  Turner, 
the  gentlenian  from  Falmouth  who 
brought  that  ominous  Mr  Wilson  to 
the  ball,  to  be  found?"  said  I,  as  we 
stumped  along,  larding  the  lean 
earth,  for  it  was  cruelly  hoL 

''Well  thought  of,"  said  Don 
Felix.  '*  He  lodges  usually  at  Judy 
Wade*8.  Why,  there  he  is  in  oro- 
pria  persona^  standing  in  the  Iront 


"  How  do  you  do,  Turner  ?  You 
will  hsTe  heard  the  row  on  the  bay  ?  " 

'^  What,  about  the  brig  having  been 
cot  oat?  Oh  yes  ;  it  has  flown  like 
wiJd.fire." 

"Pray,  is  Mr  Wilson  still  with 
you?" 

"  No,  to  my  surprise,  (I  will  con- 
fess) be  is  not  It  seems  he  came 
home  before  me  from  Roseapple's, 
pscked  his  portmanteau,  paid  half 
of  our  joint  bills,  and  bolted" 

"  Honoar  amongst  thieves,"  whis- 
pered Twig  to  me 

**  But  where  he  is  gone  I  can't  tell. 
He  (fiV/  intend  to  have  started  for 
Kiogston  to-day  at  one  time,  but  last 
night  he  siud  he  would  put  it  off  un- 
til  to-morrow." 

"  There  agdn,"  said  I,  looking  at 
Jacob,  who  seenaed  to  think  it  was 
bis  cue. 

**  He  must  be  a  bit  of  a  rogue  that 
nme  Wilson;  so  I  hope  he  is  no 
friend  of  yours.  Turner,  my  dear 
ftUow^*  quoth  Twig— -and  here  he 
told  him  of  all  that  had  occurred, 
ind  what  we  suspected. 

Mr  Turner,  who  was  a  most  re- 
ipectable  man,  was  highly  incensed 
at  having  been  so  grossly  duped, 
and  willingly  accompanied  us  to  the 
place  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
Cnatos. 

Wcwere  on  our  way,  when  the 
mate  of  the  timber  ship  overtook 
us,  rumiing  very  fast 

''Gentlemen,  piracy  is  not  tlie 
worstof  it— piracy  is  not  the  worst 
fifit  There  has  been  murder  com- 
mitted:' 

•*  Murder ! "  quoth  Jacob  Twig— 
**  the  dence  there  has." 

"Murder!"   quoth  Don  Felix— 
"  worse  and  more  of  it" 
^^  And,**  murder  I"  quoth  I  Benjie. 
"  Where,  my  good  man  ?— and  what 
proof?"       * 

^'ConiA  with  MIA  AfantlAmAn."  fluid 
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the  still  breathless  seaman.  <'  The 
ship's  boat,  with  Captain  Batten 
himself  in  it,  is  lying  at  the  wharf. 
Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  see 
yourselves  that  it  is  as  I  say." 

We  reached  the  wharf,  and  im- 
mediately pulled  straight  for  the 
brig*s  buoy. 

As  we  got  between  it  and  the  sun, 
which  was  now  declining  in  the 
west,  we  witnessed  a  very  uncom- 
mon appearance. 

The  BaJlahoo  had  let  go  her  anchor 
in  five  fathoms  water,  so  clear,  and 
the  sand  at  tfie  bottom  so  white  and 
free  of  weeds  or  rocks,  that  when  we 
were  about  a  cable's  length  distant 
from  the  anchor,  it  appeared  from 
the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays,  to 
be  buoyed  up,  and  to  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  gentle  swell  that  rolled 
in  from  the  offing — tlie  shank,  flukes, 
and  stock  twisting  and  twining,  and 
the  cable  waving  in  its  whole  length, 
as  if  the  solid  anchor  had  been  a 
living  thing  in  the  fangs  of  a  gigantic 
watersnake.  When  we  got  right 
over  the  anchor,  at  about  three  fa-^ 
thoms  to  windward  of  it,  we  saw  a 
dark  object,  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
body,  glimmering  and  changing  its 
shape,  from  the  jaugle  of  the  water. 
At  the  request  of  the  mate  I  shaded 
my  eyes  with  my  hands,  and  held 
my  face  close  to  the  surface,  when 
the  indistinct  appearance,  as  I  look- 
ed steadily,  settled  itself  into  the 
figure  of  a  sailor,  (boating,  as  near  as 
I  could  judge,  midway  between  the 
bottom  ana  the  surface,  suspended 
in  the  water,  as  the  fable  alleges 
Mahomet's  coffin  is  in  air. 

**  It  has  drifted,"  said  the  mate, 
"  since  I  was  here  before,  and  is 
now  much  nearer  the  surface — see, 
seel"-»and  presently  the  dead 
corpse,  as  if  some  sudden  chemical 
decomposition  had  taken  place,  sent 
up  a  number  of  bubbles,  and  then 
rose  rapidly  to  the  surface  with  a  bob, 
(if  in  so  serious  a  matter  one  may 
use  such  an  expression,)  where  it 
floated  with  the  breast  bone,  and  the 
face  flush  with,  and  dip  dipping  on 
the  surface  of  ^e  swell,  and  driving 
out  small  concentric  circles,  that 
sparkled  in  the  sun  all  round.  The 
throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear, 

«  Great  God,"  cried  poor  Hause, 
as  he  passed  his  arm  round  the  neck 
of  the  dead  body,  and  raised  it  out 
of  the  water—"  my  poor  mate— my 
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poor  mate!  Af,  ay— he  would  have 
the  moraiog  watch  sure  enou{;h.  A 
fearful  watch  has  it  been  to  him." 

We  carried  the  body  to  the  wharf» 
and  left  it  there,  covered  with  a  boai- 
aail,  and  once  more  proceeded  to 
wait  on  the  Gustos. 

The  place  we  expected  to  meet 
him  at  was  a  sort  of  vendue  store, 
the  small  open  piazza  of  which, 
fronting  the  street,  was  lumbered 
with  hues  of  Osnaburgt,  open  boxes 
of  handlcerchiefs,  pieces  of  Irish 
linens,  and  several  open  barrels  of 
mess  beef,  porlc,  picliled  madcerei, 
herrings,  and  shads.  We  navigated 
through  these  shoals  with  some  dif« 
ficttlty,  and  considerable  danger  to 
the  integrity  and  purity  of  our  coat 
skirts.  At  length  we  reached  the 
interior. 

There  was  a  passage  fronting  us, 
that  ran  right  through  the  house 
from  front  to  rear,  on  each  side  of 
which  were  raised  sparred  partitions 
of  unpainted  pine  boards,  covered 
with  nour  and  weevils,  and  hung 
with  saddlery^  mule  harness,  cattle 
chains,  hoes,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
miscellaneous  articles  used  on  an 
estate. 

Through  the  spars  on  the  left-hand 
aide,  I  saw  a  person,  in  a  light-co« 
loured  jacket  and  trowsers,  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  tall  mahogany  tripod, 
and  seated  at  a  small,  dirty,  hacked- 
and-hewen  mahogany  desk,  with  a 
pen  behind  his  ear,  and  his  hands  full 
of  papers,  busy  apparently  with  some 
accounts. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  a  dark 
sanctum'sanctorum  beyond  him,  of 
some  kind  or  another,  railed  in  sepa- 
rately, the  spars  festooned  with 
dusty  spider-webs,  and  raised  several 
steps  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 
Here,  in  the  obscurity,  I  could  barely 
discern  a  little  decrepit  figure  of  a 
man,  like  a  big  parrot  in  a  cage,  dress- 
ed in  a  sort  of  dark-coloured  night- 
gown  and  red  night-cap. 

We  all  sat  down  unconcernedly 
to  wait  for  his  Honour,  aa  if  this 
had  been  some  common  lounge,  or  a 
sort  of  public  coffee-house,^som~e 
on  tops  of  barrels,  others  on  bales  or 
boxes ;  but  neither  of  the  two  per- 
sons at  the  desks  moved  or  took  the 
smallest  notice  of  us,  aa  if  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  people  constant- 
ly going  and  coming. 

*•  Where  is  your  maaterf"  aaid 


Twig  at  length  to  a  negro  that  waa 
tumbling  goods  about  in  the  piazza. 

*<  Dere  him  is,**  quoth  Snowball— 
«  dere  in  de  conUn  hose;"  indicating 
the  direction  by  sticking  out  his  chin, 
both  paws  being  occupied  at  the 
time  in  rolling  a  tierce  of  beef* 

'<  I  say,  Jacob  Munroe,"  sunff  out 
Twig^— "  how  are  you,  old  boy? 
Nuzzling  away  in  the  old  comer,  I 
see." 

*'  Hoo  are  ye  ?  Hoo  are  je  the 
day,  Mr  Twig  ?  "  said  a  small  bosky 
voice  from  the  sanctum. 

I  happened  to  sit  a  good  deal  far- 
ther back  in  the  passage  than  the 
others  of  the  party,  (farther  ben  I 
believe  they  would  call  it  in  Scot- 
land,) and  thus  could  hear  the  two 
quill  drivers,  who  were  evidenUj 
unaware  of  my  bebff  within  ear- 
shot, communing  with  each  other, 
while  my  companions  did  not 

**  Saunders,'  quoth  the  oldeet  man 
from  the  sanctum, ''  hae  ye  coonted 
thesaydels?" 

'*  Yes,  uncle,  twice  over,  and  there 
is  still  one  amisslng." 

«  Vara  extraordinar,"  rejoined  tlie 
small  husky  voice  from  the  dark 
comer  —  "  Vara  extraordinar."— 
Then,  after  a  pause—*'  Hae  ye  cloaed 
aw  the  accoonts,  Saunders  ?  " 

**No,sir.*' 

«  Whilk  o'  them  are  open  yet?*' 

''  Mr  WanderaonV 

«<  Yin,'*  sidd  tiie  voice. 

«<  Jolliffe  and  Backhonae.** 

*Twa." 

«<  Skinflint  and  PeaaemeaL** 

"  Three." 

<<  His  honour  the  Gustos." 

«« Four." 

<<  And  Gabriel  Juniper." 

«  Ay,  there's  ^^^  &  them.  Weel- 
a-weel,  Saunders,  we  maunna  lose 
the  value  of  the  saydel  at  no  rate— 
sae  just  clap  in,  *  item,  one  saydel '  to 
ilk  ane  o'  the  five  ye  hae  read  aff 
the  noo  seriawtim— they'll  no  aw  ob- 
jeck*4uie  will  surely  stick— maybe 
malr." 

I  was  a  good  deal  amoaed  with 
this,  and  while  the  others  were  in- 

rcting  some  seta  of  harness,  and 
quality  of  several  open  boxes  of 
soap,  I  could  not  resist  drawing 
nearer,  under  the  lee  of  tiie  piurtition, 
to  enjoy  the  fun  of  the  thbg»  Pre- 
sentiy  Twig  iohied  me. 

The  conscience  of  the  younger  of 
the  two  invisihlM  Mened  ta  mbM 
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fOiMirliit  at  this  oatioiial  and  cha- 
racteristic method  of  balancing  an 
account  and  making  gain  of  the  1o»b 
ofaiaddlob 

''Raaliy,  uncle^  none  of  these  par* 
tiei  got  the  saddle^  I  am  positively 
certain  of  Mo/." 

*<It's  no  my  fawt  if  they  didna— 
we  canna  lose  the  saydel,  Saunders ; 
by  no  mainer  of  means." 

"^  Oh,  but  air,"  persisted  the  other, 
"  Mr  WanderaoQ,  for  instance,  a  per- 
tos  yoo  always  apeak  so  highly  of  I " 
*  Hand  yere  toQgue,  sir,  and  do  as 
I  Ud  ye-^t'll  no  be  charged  again 
yore  conscience,  and  yere  no  the 
keeper  o'  mine." 

1  was  amaaingly  tickled  at  this.— 
After  a  pause,  '*  Hae  ye  charged  the 
laydels  yet,  Saunders  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  dogged- 
Ij;  "yea>  all  oliarged,  and  I'm  just 
dosing  the  accounts." 

«  Close  nane  o'  Uie  acGooots*-the 
dsTil's  in  the  lad  wi'  his  hurry*^ 
doss  nane  o'  the  aecoonts,  sir— >bo 
noo  ohaige  twa  three  odd  things  till 
each  o'  the  five*  just  to  smoor  the 
isydel,ye  kea«-what  are  ye  glower* 
ioff  st--do  ye  no  understaun  yere 
nuther  tongue— to  mak  the  charge 
IsM  noticeahle,  ye  gawmarel." 

"Really,  sir,"  said  the  younger 
of  the  two, "  I  have  not  the  courage 
te  do  so  uigost  an  action  of  myself.*' 
"Haud  yere  tongue»  and  write 
what  I  dictate,  then,  sir— wha's  Erst? 
Ay,  Mr  Wanderson.    Let  me  see— 
an  Ih  hinge,  smd  aaegro  lock, and  a 
botde  of  Mister  fliea,  to  Mr  Wander- 
MML    He's  always  giving  poor  peo- 
ple help  and  medicine,  and  he'll  neer 
ooticethem.    Wha'sneist?" 
*'The  Gustos,  sir." 
"  Ay,  the  Gustos,"  said  the  roice; 
I'ajovial  chiel  ishis  honour— so,  so— 
juBt  clap  doon,  item,  twa  corkscrews. 
Hs*8  no  very  muckle  gien  to  payin', 
but  ne'er  mind— I'll  screw  it  out  o' 
him  hi  rum  and  plantains."    And 
here  the  creature  laughed  an  '*  eld- 
ritch laugh,"  sounding  more   like 
kedc,  keck,  keck,  than  any  common 
csehinna^on.    ""  Wha's  neist  ?  " 
*  Jolliffe  and  Backhouse." 
^  Ay,  braw  English  lads  are  they 
baith,  leeberal  chiels,  and  fond  o' 

Sid  eatittg-^lap  a  round  o'  Jew 
ef  on  the  tap  o'  their  saydel."— 
Kedc, keck, keck.    ''Wha'sneist?" 
"  SUnflint  and  Peaaemeal,  sir." 
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"  Bah— nasty  Scotch  bodies,"  (and 
what  may  you  be,  thought  I;)  *'and 
well  I  wot  I  would  be  glad  to  saydel 
them' —keck,  keck— <«  but  they'll  no 
be  fitted  that  gate,  I  trow— they  are 
owre  gleg;  sSl  them  a  loose,  and  if 
he  wanted  a  leg  or  the  fud-<-my  certi^ 
let  abee  findin'  it  oot»  they  wad  plea 
it  afore  they  payed  it— sae  pass  them 
ower.  But  wait  awee— I  am  loath 
to  let  Skinflint  escape  after  aw.  Hoo 
mony  grunstanes  did  their  cart  ca' 
for  the  other  day?" 

"  Two  dozen,  sir." 

"Twa  dizzen^twa  dizzen  gmom 
atanes  did  ye  say  ?— herd  ony  mortal 
the  like  o'  that--four-ana*twenta' 
grunstanes !  What  can  they  do  wi' 
sae  mony  ?  they  maun  surely  mack 
soup  o'  them,  or  feed  their  negera 
wi*  them,  or  maybe  they  grind  meir 
noses  on  them' —keck,  keck— *^Did 
you  send  an  iuToice  wi'  the  cart, 
Saunders?" 

<<No,  sir{  the  man  went  away 
without  it." 

•'  Very  weel." 

**  The  cart  upset  on  the  way  home, 
sir,  and  broke  several  of  the  stones, 
I  hear." 

**  Better  and  better— mak  the  twa 
diszenMre^,  Saunders;  surely  they'll 
no  piece  the  broken  anes  thegithe? 
to  check  the  tally— the  extra  oizaen 
will  aboot  balance  a  saydel,  Saun- 
ders. So,  if  we  canna  nt  them  wi* 
a  aaydel,  we'll  tak  a  ride  aff  them 
bareobadced."— Keck,  keek,  keck. 
"  Wha's  neUt?" 

«  Gabriel  Juniper,  sir." 

**  Fashions,  drucken,  neerdoweel 
— wash  his  saydel  down  wi'  a  gallon 
o'  gin  and  twa  o'  brandy.  He'll  no 
be  able  to  threep  wi'  me,  for  he's 
amaist  aye  drunk  noo  <*.- syne  he 
couldna  keep  his  ain  saydel  the  last 
time  I  saw  him  on  horsebacl^  it's 
but  rioht  he  should  pay  for  the  lost 
ane"«**Keok,  keck,  keck.  **  Noo,  Saun- 
ders, yere  a  decent  lad,  sae  satisfy 
yere  conscience,  and  mind  yegie  up, 
in  shape  o'  disooont,  at  the  settle- 
ment, the  amount  o'  aw  the  fictitious 
items,  barring  the  saydels  and  the 
grunstanes,  though— mind  that— bar- 
ring the  saydels  and  the  grunstanes. 
Noo,  soom  up  and  dose,  ye  deeril 
_80om  up  and  close." 

«  Ah,  Gustos,"  said  Mr  Turner,  as 
the  gentleman  we  were  waiting  for 
entered,  ^glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  see 
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you."  Here,  having  explained  how 
matters  stood,  h!8  honour  retired  with 
us  into  Jacob  Munroe's  back  store. 
•*  Well,  namesake,  how  are  you  ?" 
said  Twifif  to  the  old  man  who  owned 
the  small  voice,  and  who  now 
emerged  and  became  visible,  as  he 
crept  before  us  and  opened  the  door. 
"  Oo,  fine,  Maister  Twig,  fine— did 
ye  fin  the  accoont^  against  Roaring 
River  and  Hector's  Folly  estates  aw 
correct,  Mr  Twig?" 

"  Yes,  all  correct,  all  correct ;  only 
you  have  charged  me  a  saddle  too 
many." 

The  old  withered  anatomy  looked 
with  a  quizzical  leer  of  his  eye  at 
him,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  you  have 
overheard  me,  master  Twig — but  I 
am  rich,  and  don*t  care." 

**  Saunders,"  cried  the  old  man, 
*'  I  say,  Saunders,  bring  the  ink  and 
ac  chair  for  the  Gustos  and  the  gen- 
tlemen," as  if  we  all  could  have  sat 
upon  one:  **  and,  Abrahaam,"  to  one 
of  the  store  negroes,  '*  shool  away 
that  shell  into  a  comer,  and  ^e  them 
room." 

**  Shell,*'  said  I,  in  some  surprise ; 
"  why,  is  that  great  mass  all  tortoise- 
ahell?" 

'*  Atweel  is  it,  young  gentleman ; 
at  least  it  is  the  shell  oT  the  hawk's* 
bill  turtle,  wliich  is  the  same  thing. 
That's  the  last  cargo  of  the  Jenny- 
nettles,  frae  the  Indian  coast — she 
sould  be  up  again  aboot  this  time,  if 
she  be  na  cac/U  by  they  incarnate 
deevils  o*  peerates — but  she's  weel 
assured,  she*s  weel  assured.  Why, 
Saunders ! — whar  the  deevil  are  ye, 
Saunders  ? " 

**  Here,  sir,"  said  the  young  man 
whom  I  had  seen  at  the  desk,  as  he 
entered  with  writing  materials  in 
one  hand,  a  chair  for  his  Honour  in 
the  other,  and  a  Bible  (as  he  natu- 
rally concluded  that  some  deposi- 
tions on  oath  were  to  be  taken)  in 
his  teeth,  I  paid  no  particular  atten- 
tion to  him  until  he  startled  me  by 
suddenly  dropping  the  chair  on 
Twig's  toes,  exclaiming,  as  he  caught 
the  Bible  in  his  hand,  "  Gude  hae 
a  care  o'  us,  Mr  Brail,  is  this  you 
yeersel  ?  "—And  lo,  who  should 
stand  before  me,  but  our  old  friend 
Lennox. 

"Why,  old  shipmate,  how  are 
you  ?— 1  am  glad  to  see  you ;  but  I 
thought  you  had  turned  coffee-plant- 
er by  this  time?" 
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"  And  so  I  have,  sir.  My  uncle 
there  sends  me  up  the  end  of  every 
week  to  superintend  his  plantation 
in  the  mountains;  but  I  am  here 
for  the  most  part  of  my  time  in  the 
store,  helping  him.  But  where  are 
you  lodging,  Mr  Brail  ?  I  hope  you 
will  permit  me  to  call  on  you ;  for  I 
see  you  are  likely  to  be  engaged  at 
present." 

I  told  him  where  I  stdd,  and  in 
few  words  what  the  reader  knows 
already  regarding  my  Jamaica  ex- 
pectations and  the  cause  of  my 
visit;  farther,  that  I  was  about  lea« 
ving  town,  but  that  I  would  not  fail 
having  a  chat  with  bim  soon,  as  1 
would  no  doubt  be  often  at  the  bay. 

The  Gustos,  after  Uking  our  de- 
positions, wrote  to  the  admiral  at 
Port-Royal,  and  to  correspondents 
of  his  at  all  the  outports,  with  an 
outline  of  the  circumstances.  In  case 
any  of  His  Majesty's  ships  should 
be  there ;  and  iji  the  meantime  it 
was  determined  that  poor  Hause, 
after  giving  his  underwriters  in 
Kingston  notice  of  his  calamity, 
should  remain  at  Montego  bay  until 
it  was  seen  what  would  turn  up; 
and  here  I  must  do  old  Jacob  Mun- 
roe  justice.  Before  the  meetiog 
broke  up,  he  in  our  presence  invited 
poor  Hause  to  stay  in  his  house  as 
long  as  itsuited  him.  Lennox,  seeiof^ 
I  was  surprised  at  this,  whispered 
In  my  ear,  that,  "  Snell  as  his  uncle 
was  in  business  matters,  the  auld- 
farrant  body  had  a  warm  heart  still 
to  a  fellow-creature  in  distress." 

*^  Gome  along,  Mr  Brail,"  said 
Flamingo — **  as  we  .cannot  make  a 
start  ofit  this  evening  now,  let  us 
adjourn  to  our  friend  Sally's  and 
see  what  entertainment  she  can  pro- 
vide for  us ;  and  then  hey  for  Bally- 
windle  at  day- break  to-morrow." 

However,  our  troubles  were  not 
over  for  that  day ;  for  we  had  not 
proceeded  fifty  yards  on  our  way  to 
our  lodgings,  when  an  ugly  bloated 
drunken-looking  white  man,  with 
great  fiabby  yellow  cheeks,  that 
shook  as  he'walked  like  flannel-bags 
full  of  jelly,  and  in  a  most  profuse 
perspiration,  driven  forth,  1  fs^^ 
no  doubt,  by  a  glorious  rummer  of 
grog,  came  up  to  us,  and  touched 
both  of  us  on  the  shoulder— most 
people  are  rather  sensitive  regarding 
a  touch  thereabouts,  so  we  ftced 
suddenly  round. 
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"  I  warn  you  botb,  gentlemen,  to 
attend  a  coroner's  inquest  at  Jacob 
Huaroe'a  wharf.*' 

"  The  deuce  you  do?"  said  I. 
"  Pray,  what  authority  have  you  for 
this  my  fine  fellow  ?  *' 

•*  The  coroner's  warrant,  sir,"  pro- 
duciog  it. 

*<0b,  we  are  nailed,  Mr  Bridl," 
quoth  Don  Felix.  "  Crowner's  Quest 
hw  is  not  to  be  disputed — no  use  in 
kicking.  So  pray,  my  good  man,  do 
yoa  want  any  more  jurors  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  I  do^  sir.  You  are  the 
firat  I  have  warned  as  yet.*' 

"  Ob,  then,  do  you  see  that  red- 
faced  gentleman  coming  round  the 
comer  there  ?  " 
"  I  do,*'  said  the  man. 
"  Then  bone  him  instanter^  or  he 
will  bolt."    This  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage  than  Jacob  Twig  again.    The 
man  on  this  made  a  detour,  and  took 
oar  friend  in  flank,  but  the  moment 
Jacob  saw  him  he  seemed  to  bus- 
pect  his  object,  and  began  to  walk 
down  the  street  very  fast,  followed 
hj  the  constable.    There  was  a  nar- 
row turning  to  the  right,  near  to 
where  we  stood,  that  led  amongst  a 
neat  of  tummf  houses,  as  they  are 
called,  inhabited  by  brown  free  peo« 
pie,  which  waa  quite  closed  up  by  a 
party  washing  clothes  and  a  girl 
milking  a  cow  beyond  them.    How 
Jacob  was  to  escape,  if  his  evil  genius 
should  prompt  him  to  try  this  chan- 
nel, I  could  not  conceive.  As  yet  his 
tense  of  propriety  had  only  allowed 
him  to  get  into  a  very  fast  walk. 
Shammuiff deafness,  however,  all  the 
while  to  we  reiterated  shouts  of  the 
constable  to  *'  stand  in  the  King's 
name,"  but  the  moment  he  opened 
the  lane,  off  be  started,  with  the  long 
ikirts  of  his  frogged  coat  streaming 
in  the  wind,  and  his  little  glazed  hat 
blazing  In  the  sun  like  a  meteor,  or 
the  Bteel  headpiece  of  one,  of  Bona- 
parte's cuirassiers. 

There  was  an  old  woman  stooping 
down  over  her  tub,  right  fronting 
him,  that  is,  facing  him  in  an  Irish 
fashion,  for  she  looked  t'other  way 
from  htm,  and  two  younger  onea 
ftimllsriy  employed  on  each  side  of 
her.  How  he  was  to  clear  them  and 
their  tabs,  and  the  cow  beyond,  was 
the  puzzle,  as  the  projectmg  eaves 
of  Uie  two  lines  of  small  houses 
whose  inmates  were  thus  employed, 
nearly  met  overhead.  However,  we 
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were  not  left  long  in  suspense.  Massa 
Twig  now  quickened  his  pace,  and 
clapping  his  hands  on  the  old  lady's 
shoulders,  cleared  her  and  her  tub 
cleverly  by  a  regular  leap* frog,  tip^ 
ping  the  heads  of  the  two  young  wo- 
men, on  each  flank  with  his  toes,  and 
lighted  at  the  feet  of  the  girl  who 
was  milking  the  cow,  which  had  not 
time  to  start  before  he  followed  up 
the  fun  by  vaulting  on  her  back ;  and 
charging  down  the  lane  through  the 
tubs  and  over  the  prostrate  consta- 
ble, passing  us  like  a  whirlwind,  the 
quadruped  funking  up  her  heels,  and 
tossing  the  dry  sand  with  her  horns, 
as  if  startled  by  a  myriad  of  gad-flies. 
Both  Flamingo  and  I  strained  our 
eyes  to  follow  him,  as  he  came  along 
like  smoke,  careering  down  the  lane 
that  ended  in  the  se^a. 

"  Why  don't  he  throw  himself  off  ?  " 
said  I ;  '*  the  frantic  brute  is  making 
straight  for  the  water — it  will  drown 
himifhedonV 

**  Jump  off,  man— jump  off,"  roar- 
ed Don  Felix.  But  with  the  speed 
of  lightning  there'  was  Jacob  Twig 
of  the  Dream,  in  St  Thomas  in  the 
East,  flashing  and  splashing  in  the 
sea.  Presently,  both  biped  and 
quadruped  were  in  deep  water, 
when  they  suddenly  parted  com- 
pany, and  all  that  we  could  see  was 
a  glazed  hat  and  a  red  face,  and  a 
reader  face  and  a  pair  of  horns,  ma- 
king for  the  shore  again  as  fast  as 
they  could. 

"  Now  Twig  is  cheap  of  that," 
quoth  Flamingo.  **  He  is  always 
aiming  at  something  out  of  the  way ; 
but  see,  there  are  people  about  him, 
so  he  is  safe.  And  now,  Master 
Constable,  lead  the  way,  if  you 
please." 

However  we  were  boned,  and 
could  not  escape,  so  having  lost  sight 
of  him,  we  waited  until  the  poor 
constable,  a  German^  had  gathered 
himself  up  and  joined  us. 

"Who  is  dat  mans,  as  is  mad?'* 
quoth  he  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

"  Mr  Purvis  of  Tantallon,  near  La- 
covia,"  said  Flamingo,  as  grave  as  a 
judge. 

"  What  a  thumper,"  thought  I 
Benjie. 

We  arrived  af  the  wharf,  when  the 
coroner  immediately  impanelled  the 
jury,  and  we  proceeded  to  view 
the  body  of  the  poor  fellow  who  had 
been  murdered.     It  was  lying  on 


the  whar(  coyered  with  the  sail  as 
we  had  left  it»  from  under  which, 
notwithstandfaig  the  short  tine  it  had 
been  ezpoeed,  thick  foetid  decompo- 
sed matter  crept  in  several  horrihle 
streams,  and  dripped  into  the  clear 
green  sea  beneath,  through  the 
seams  of  the  planking,  where  the 
curdling  blue  drops  were  eagerly 
gobbled  up  by  a  shoal  of  small  fish, 
while  a  myriad  of  laive  blue-bottles 
rose  with  a  loud  hum  from  the  cloth, 
as  it  was  removed  on  our  approach, 
but  only  to  setde  down  the  next 
moment  more  thickly  than  before 
on  the  ghastlir  spectacle.— -Bah.— 
Even  in  the  short  period  that  the 
body  had  been  in  the  water  the  fea^ 
tureswere  nearly  obliterated,  and  the 
hands  were  much  gnawed-— three 
fingers  were  eone  from  the  left.  The 
windpipe  and  gullet  were  both  se- 
verea  with  a  horrible  gath,  and  there 
was  a  deep  bruised  indentation  across 
the  forehead,  as  if  from  the  heavy 
blow  of  a  crow-bar.  or  some  other 
blunt  weapon. 

There  was  no  doubt  on  earth  but 
that  the  poor  fellow  had  been  surpri- 
sed, and  met  his  death  by  violence, 
and  80  suddenly  that  he  could  not 
give  the  alarm ;  so  a  verdict  was  ac- 
cordiDgly  returned  of  "  wilful  murder, 
by  a  person  or  persons  unknown." 

By  the  time  we  returned  to  our 
lodgings  we  found  Massa  Twig  fresh 
rigged  after  his  exertions,  and  as  full 
of  frolic  and  oddity  as  ever. 

'*Did  you  ever  see  a  female  bull 
so  well  aotioned  before.  Felix?" 
said  he. 

<<  Never."  replied  his  friend-*- 
^  took  the  water  like  a  spaniel  too-« 
must  be  accustomed  to  the  sea— an 
Alderneycow.I  suppose.  Twig,  eh  ?" 

This  evening  passed  on  without 
any  thing  further  occurring  worth  re- 
cording. 

Next  morning  Lennox  came  to  see 
me  off.  and  gave  me  all  his  news.^^ 
I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  learn  that 
the  poor  fellow  was  so  happily  situa- 
ted, and  promised  to  call  on  him  the 
first  time  I  came  to  the  bay. 

While  Ijunginff  about  the  piazza 
before  breakfast.  I  noticed  our  friend 
Quacco  busily  employed  cleaning  a 
fowling-piece. 

«<  Whose  gun  is  that,  Quacco  ?" 

*'  Massa  Flamingo's,  sir." 

**  Let  me  see  it— a  nice  handy  af- 
fiidr«»Furdy,  I  perceive^-comes  to 
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my  shoulder  very  readily,  beauti- 
fully."* 

"  Wery  clever  leetle  gone,  for  isn 
tain,  massa;  but  all  de  cq>s  dem 
spoil,  sir.  See  de  powder— -percofl- 
sion  dem  call-^uite  moist*  and  use- 
less." By  this  time  he  bad  fitted  on 
one  of  the  copper  caps,  and  snapped 
the  piece,  but  it  was  dumb.  "I  sm 
going  to  fill  de  caps  dem  wid  fresh 
powder,  massa*  I  is  armourer,  ss 
well  as  waiting  gentleman— oh,  ebery 
ting  is  I  Quacco*" 

Here  Flamingo  and  Twig  came  in. 

"  Good  morning.  Mr  BraU." 

<<  Good  morning." 

'<  All  ready  for  the  atar^  I  see," 
said  Twie.  <'  Why.  Felix,  what  li 
Mr  BraiPs  man  doing  with  year 
gun?" 

*'  Gleaning  it.  and  filling  theie 
caps  a-new  with  freah  percusiioa 
powder :  the  old  haa  mildewed,  or 
ffot  damp,  he  tells  me.  Indeed,  the 
last  time  I  shot,  it  was  not  one  in 
three  that  exploded." 

'*  Sally  make  haste  and  get  bresk* 
fast."  bawled  Twig.  **  Do  you 
hearr' 

<<  Yes.  massa."  squeaked  Ssl  from 
the  profundities  of  the  back  premi- 
sesa 

"  Why.  Felix."  continued  our 
friend.  ^  there  has  been  another 
burglary  last  night:  My  tpkMdum, 
as  Rory  Maegregor  calhi  i^  has  been 
ravished  of  its  treaaurea." 

"  How  poetical  you  are  this  morn- 
ing I-^mounted  on  your  Pegssoi,  I 
see."  rejoined  Felix. 

*'  Better  that  than  the  homed  sai- 
mal  that  led  me  such  a  dance  yes- 
terday." quoth  his  friend,  huighing. 
'*  But,  joking  apart,  your  man  Twitt- 
er must  have  mist^en  my  tobscco 
for  his  own :  He  has  emptied  mj 
tobacco-pouch  as  sure  as  fate,  for 
none  of  my  own  people  eat  it ;  sod 
your  fellow  has  always  that  csps- 
cious  hole  in  his  ugly  phiz  filled 
with  it-*->with  my  prime  psteot 
chewing  tobacco,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 


"  Really."  said  Felix,  who  deteat. 
ed  tobacco  in  all  diapes  as  I  lesmed 
afterwards,  with  an  accent  conven- 
ing as  clearly  as  if  he  had  said  i^ 
<*  I  am  deuced  glad  to  hear  it 
Confound  it^^are  we  never  U>  get 
breakfast?  But  when  did  yott dUm 
it.  Jacob  ?" 

<'  Why,  when  we  got  o«t  to  ride 
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Ofa  noimt  Diablo^  when  the  boyt 
ware  Jeediog  the  §^g«hone%— don't 
roe  recollect  that  1  had  to  borrow 
Twifter*e  epure,  as  Dare-devil  al* 
wajrt  requires  a  persuader  when  a 
donkey  is  in  the  path,  and  there 
wers  half*a>doseny  yeu  know  ?  So, 
stooping  to  adjust  them,  out  tumbled 
07  ipmehan,  it  appears.  I  did  not 
koow  it  at  the  time»  indeed,  not  un« 
tS  we  were  getting  Into  the  gig 
again,  when  Twister  handed  the 
poecb,  that  was  so  well  filled  when 
it  dropped,  as  lank  and  empty  as 
jottf  own  carcass.  Flam.** 

**  Poo^  poo  I  what  does  it  signi- 
fy?* said  hia  ally.  <<  A  fair  ex- 
ehaoge,  Twig — tobacco  for  spurs, 
jou  know— «  simple  quid  pro  quo,** 

•'Shame]"  said  Jacob;  «<  I  thought 
70a  were  above  picking  up  such 
crambs,  Felix.  But  here  is  breakfast 
^•Oteome.** 

We  finished  it;  and  as  we  were 
ffettiog  ready,  I  noticed  Quacco  and 
liana  Twig  in  earnest  confabula- 
tion, and  both  apparently  like  to 
iplitwith  Buppressed  laughter.  At 
•ome  of  the  letter's  suggestions,  our 
•able  ally  absolutely  doubled  himself 
up,  while  the  tears  were  runnfaiff 
ofer  his  cheeks.  Immediately  aN 
terwarda,  Quacco  began  to  buay 
himtelf,  poking  and  paring  aome 
piacea  of  Jacob  a  patent  flake  tobac- 
co with  a  knife,  and  then  atoffing 
it  into  the  latter'a  tobacco-pouch. 
HoweTor,  I  paid  no  more  attention 
to  them,  and  we  atarted ;  mycouain 
Teemo^  driving  me  in  a  char- 
tered gig. 

We  ahoTed  along  at  a  briak  rate, 
dose  in  the  wake  of  Mr  Twig'a  yoi- 
tare,  and  followed  by  a  plump  of 
black  cavaliera-^a  beautiful  little 
nimpter-mule,  loaded  with  two  port- 
nanteaua,  leading  the  caTalcade; 
while  Mr  Flamingo'a  aervant  Twis- 
ter pricked  diead,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  driving  the  mule  and 
daairing  the  road  of  impediments, 
Mich  as  a  few  stray  jackasses,  or  a 
group  of  negroes  going  to  market, 
neither  of  whom  ever  get  out  of 
one's  way. 

After  proceeding  about  ten  miles, 
the  road  wound  into  a  cocoa-nut 
grore  close  to  the  beach:  indeed, 
the  beach  became  the  road  for  a 
Kood  mile,  with  the  white  surf  rolling 
in  and  frothing  over  the  beautiftu 
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all  tracea  of  the  wheela.  Macadam 
was  at  a  discount  here.  One  beau- 
tiful peculiarity  of  the  West  India 
seas  is,  independent  of  their  crystal 
clearness,  Ahey  are  always  brimfull 
—no  wastes  of  slush  and  slime,  no 
muddy  tideways.  The  sea-breeze 
was  whistling  through  the  tall  trees» 
making  their  long  feather*like  leaves 
rustle  and  rattu  like  a  thousand 
watchmen's  alarms  sprung  in  the 
midst  of  a  torrent  of  rain,  or  a  fall 
of  peaa. 

**  Hillol  what  is  that?''  as  a  co- 
coa-nut fell  bang  into  the  bottom  of 
my  gig,  and  bounded  out  again  like 
a  foot- ball. 

*'  Oh,  only  a  cocoa-nut,"  said 
Twig,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
with  the  usual  knowing  twist  of  his 
mouth,  but  without  pulling  up. 

"  Only  a  cocoa-nut  I  But  it  would 
have  fractured  a  man's  skull,  I  pre- 
sume, if  it  had  struck  him." 

**  A  white  man's,  certainly,"  quoth 
Flamingo,  with  all  the  coolness  in 
life,  as  if  it  had  fallen  a  hundred 
miles  from  me,  in  place  of  barely 
shaving  the  point  of  my  nose :  **  But 
suppose  we  go  and  bathe  until  they 
get  dinner  ready  yonder.  Let  us 
send  the  boys  on  to  the  tavern  to 
order  dinner.  We  are  within  two 
miles  of  it,  Jacob— eh  ?" 

"No,  no,"  quoth  Twig;  *' come 
along  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  further, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  nook  within 
the  reef  where  we  shall  be  safe 
from  John  Shark,  or  rather  the 
sharks  will  be  safe  from  Flamingo's 
bones  there.  He  would  be  like  a 
sackful  of  wooden  ladles  tossed  to 
them.  The  fish  would  .find  him  as 
digestible  as  a  bag  of  nutcrackers, 
seasoned  with  cocoa-nut  shells— ah  I 
—but  come  along,  come  along.  Oh 
such  a  bath,  Mr  Brail,  as  I  will  show 
you  1" 

We  left  the  cocoa-nut  grove,  and 
when  we  arrived  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated we  got  out  to  reconnoitre. 
There  was  a  long  reef,  about  mus- 
ke^shot  from  the  beach  at  the  wi- 
dest, on  the  outside  of  which  the 
swell  broke  in  thunder,  the  strong 
breeze  blowing  the  spray  and  flakes 
of  frothy  brine  in  our  faces,  even 
where  we  stood. 

The  reef,  like  a  bow,  hemmed  hi  a 
most  beautiful  semicircular  pool  of 
green-sea  water,  dear  as  crystal,  ito 
surface,  darkened  and  criaped  by 
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tiny  blue  spftrkliog  wavelets.  The 
forest)  if  I  may  ao  speak,  of  coral 
branches  and  seafems  that  covered 
the  bottom  even  where  deepest, 
seen  distinctly  in  every  fibre  at  a 
depth  of  three  fathoms,  was  per- 
fectly alive,  and  sparkling  with 
shoals  of  fishes  of  the  most  glowing 
colours,  gamboling  in  the  sun,  bird- 
like amongst  the  boughs,  as  if  con- 
scious of  their  safety  from  their 
ravenous  comrades  outside,  while 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  smooth  sparkling  silver  sand  as 
the  water  shoaled  towards  the  beach. 
The  last  was  composed  of  a  belt  of 
small  transparent  pebbles,  about  ten 
yards  wide,  overhung  by  a  rotten 
bank  of  turf  of  the  greenest  and  most 
fragrant  description,  that  had  been 
on^  sufficiently  undermined  by  the 
lap  lapping  of  the  water  at  tempes- 
tuous spring- tides,  (at  no  time  rising 
here  above  three  feet,)  to  form  a 
continuous  although  rugged  bench 
the  whole  way  along  the  shore. 

^  Now,  if  one  was  riding  incau- 
tiously here,  he  might  break  his 
horse*s  leg  without  much  trouble," 
quoth  Don  Felix. 

**  Why,  Jacob,  speaking  of  horse- 
manship, how  did  you  like  your 
style  of  immersion  yesterday? — a 
novel  sort  of  bathing-machine,  to  be 
sure." 

•'  You  be  hanged,  Felix  "  quoth 
his  ally,  with  a  most  quizzical  grin, 
as  he  continued  his  peeling. 

'*  Do  you  know  I've  a  great  mind 
to  try  an  equestrian  dip  myself," 
persisted  his  friend.  '*  Here,  Twist- 
er—take off  Monkey's  saddle,  and 
bring  him  here." 

'*  Oh,  I  see  what  you  would  be 
at,"  said  Jacob.  '*  Romulus,  bring 
me  Dare- devil— so" — and  thereupon, 
to  my  great  surprise  and  amazement, 
it  pleased  my  friends  to  undress 
unaer  a  neighbouring  clump  of 
trees,  and  to  send  the  equipages  and 
servants  on  to  the  tavern,  about  half 
a  mile  distant  They  then  mounted 
two  led  horses,  bare-backed,  with 
watering  bits,  and,  naked  as  the  day 
they  were  bom,  with  the  exception 
of  a  red  handkerchief  tied  round  Mr 
Twig's  head  and  down  his  redder 
cheeks,  they  dashed  right  into  the  sea. 

As  cavalry  was  an  arm  not  so 
much  in  my  way,  I  swam  out  to  the 
reef,  and  there  flotptering  about  in 
the^ei^d  water^  just  on  the  l^nd  Me 
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of  it,  enjoyed  the  most  glorious 
shower-bath  from  the  descending 
spray,  that  flew  up  and  curled  far 
overhead,  like  a  snow  storm,  miDg. 
led  with  ten  thousand  miniature 
rainbows«  I  had  cooled  myself  snf. 
ficiently,  and  was  leisurely  swim, 
ming  for  the  shore. 

**  Now  this  is  what  I  call  bathing," 
quoth  Twig,  as  he  kept  meandering 
about  on  the  snorting  Dare-de?i), 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  dip  ai 
much  as  his  master — *'  I  would  back 
this  horse  against  Bucephalus  at 
swimming." 

Here  Flamingo's  horse  threw  him, 
by  rearing  and  pawing  the  water 
with  his  fore  legs  and  sinking  his 
croup,  so  that  his  master,  after  an  un« 
availing  attempt  to  back  him  again, 
had  to  strike  out  for  the  beach,  the 
animal  following,  and  splashing  him 
with  his  fore  paws,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  get  on  his  back  by  way  of  a 
change. 

"  And  that's'what  I  call  swiffiming," 
roared  Don  Felix.  But  he  scarceJj 
had  uttered  the  words  when  the 
horse  made  at  him  in  earnest,  and  I 
thought  he  had  struck  him  with  the 
near  fore  foot. 

"  And  that's  what  I  call  drown- 
ing," thought  I,  **  or  somethiDg 
deuced  like  it" 

However,  he  was  a  good  swimmer, 
and  got  to  shore  safe. 

Master  Twister  had  been  all  this 
time  enacting  groom  of  the  stole  to 
the  two  equestrian  bathers,  and  bo 
soon  as  he  had  arrayed  them,  we 
proceeded  to  the  tavern,  dined,  and 
after  enjoying  a  cool  bottle  of  wise, 
proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Ballj- 
windle,  which  we  hoped  to  reach 
shortly  after  nightfall. 

The  sun  was  setting,  I  had  shot 
ahead  of  my  two  cronies  and  their 
outriders,  I  cannot  now  recollect  why, 
and  we  were  just  entering  a  grove  of 
magnificent  trees,  with  their  hoary 
trunks  gilded  by  his  setting  tffaU 
gence,  when  Twister's  head  (he  bad 
changed  places  with  Cousin  Teemoty, 
and  was  driving  me)  suddenly  gave 
a  sharp  crack,  as  if  it  had  split  open, 
and  a  tiny  jet  of  smoke  pu^d  oat  of 
his  mouth— I  was  all  wonder  and 
amazement,  but  before  I  could  gather 
my  wits  about  me,  out  he  jumped 
into  the  dirty  ditch  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  popped  his  head,  tsn 
find  all,  below  the  stagnant  green 
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8CUID,  wLile  his  limbs  and  all  that 
was  seen  of  him  above  water  qui- 
vered in  the  utmost  extremity  of 
fear. 

As  soon  as  Twig  and  Flamingo 
came  up,  I  saw  that  neither  they  nor 
Serjeant  Quacco  could  contain  them- 
aeives  for  laughter.  The  latter  was 
scarcely  able  to  sit  his  mule — at 
length  he  jumped,  or  rather  tumbled, 
off,  and  pulled  Twister  out  by  the 
legs;  who,  the  instant  he  could  stand, 
and  long  before  he  could  see  for  the 
mud  that  filled  his  eyes,  started  up 
the  road  like  a  demoniac,  shouting, 
•<  Obeah,  Obeah  1 "  which  frightened 
the  sumpter-mule  that  he  was  by 
this  time  alongside  of,  so  that  she 
tamed,  and  came  down,  rattling  past 
ua  like  a  whirlwind,  running  foul  of 
the  stem  of  one  of  the  cocoa-nut 
trees,  when  lo»  the  starboard  port- 
manteau she  carried  burst  and  olew 
up  like  a  shell,  with  an  explosion 
louder  than  a  pistol-shot,  and  shirts, 
trowsers,  night-caps,  and  handker- 
chiefs, of  all  colours,  shapes,  and 
sizes,  were  shot  hither  ana  thither, 
upwards  and  downwards,  this  side 
and  that,  until  the  neighbouring  trees 
and  bushes  were  hung  with  all  man- 
ner of  garments  and  streamers,  like 
a  pawnbroker's  shop. 

Twig  shouted,  **  There  —  that's 
your  sbAre  of  the  joke,  Felix — there 
goes  your  patent  portmanteau  with 
the  Braman  lock— see  if  the  very 
brimstones  in  which  you  gloried  be 
not  streaming  like  a  commodore's 
broad  pennant  from  the  top  of  the 
orange  tree.  The  green  silk  night 
cap  on  the  prickly  pear— and  the 
shirts,  and  the  vests,  and  the  real  ban- 
danas—ha, ba,  ha ! " 

''  Ay,  ay,"  shouted  Flamingo,  who 
had  dismounted  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  catch  the  mule  as  she  ca- 
reered through  the  wood  towards 
the  sea,  kicking  and  flinginff  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  disentangle  herself 
from  the  other  portmanteau,  which 
had  now  turned  under  her  belly,  and 
the  sumpter-saddle  that  hung  at  her 
tide ;  '*  and  Uiere  goea  your  Kit,  Ja- 
cob, an  offering  to  Neptune,  bodily, 
mule  and  all " — as  poor  mulo  dashed 
into  the  surf,  after  having  threaded 
through  the  atoms  of  the  trees, 
without  farther  damage. 

The  cause  of  all  this  was  a  mys- 
tery, but  presently  friend  Quacco 
(oUghtened  me.    He  liad»  with  Mr 
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Twig's  sanction,  charged  certain  of 
the  pieces  of  patent  tobacco  in  the 
spleuchan  with  several  small  quan- 
tities of  detonating  powder,  wrapped 
up  in  gold-beater's  leaf,  as  a  trap  for 
Master  Twister,  who  was  suspected 
of  making  free  with  it^— the  issue,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  has  been 
seen;  but  in  the  hurry  of  coming 
away  and  packing  up,  instead  of 
placing  the  bottle  containing  the 
powder  in  Mr  Flamingo's  gun-case, 
where  it  should  have  oeen,  he  hur- 
riedly dropped  it  into  his  portman- 
teau as  Twister  was  packing  it,  so 
that  when  the  sumpter-mule  jammed 
between  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
after  it  took  fright,  it  exploded  and 
blew  up. 

*'  I  say,  Maasa  Twister,  you  never 
make  free  with  my  patent  tobacco." 

**  Oh,  oh,  oh  I"  roared  poor  Twist- 
er, holding  his  jaws  with  both  hands 
— **  Oh,  massa,  my  tongue  blow  out 
—my  palate  blow  down— de  roof  of 
my  mouse  blow  up— and  all  my  teets 
blow  clean  gane — Oh  no,  massa,  ne- 
ver, never  will  touch  him  no  more, 
massa— never,  never  no  more." 

'*  ril  answer  for  it  you  don't,  my 
boy,"  quoth  Jacob. 

After  picking  up  the  fugitive  and 
clambered  garments  as  well  as  we 
could,  we  travelled  onwards  for  about 
two  miles,  when  we  struck  inland, 
and  as  the  night  fell  entered  a  dark 
tree-shaded  ravine,  with  a  brawling 
brook  rushing  through  the  bottom, 
ascending  by  a  narrow  road  scarped 
out  of  the  red  earth  of  the  hill  side. 

"  Now,  Mr  Brail,  give  your  horse 
the  rein- let  him  pick  his  own  steps, 
if  you  please ;  for  the  road  is  cruelly 
cut  up  by  the  weather  and  waggons 
hereabouts,  and  none  of  the  widest 
either  as  you  mzyfeel^  for  you  can't 
see  it." 

I  took  bis  advice,  and  soon  found 
the  advantage  of  it,  as  we  came 
to  several  eroups  of  negroes  sit- 
ting invariably  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  road,  which  1  would  certainly 
have  been  tempted  to  avoid  at  my 
own  peril ;  but  my  horse  was  not  so 
scrupulous,  for  he  always  poked  bis 
nose  between  them  and  the  bank, 
and  snorted  and  nuzzled  until  they 
rose  and  shuffled  out  of  our  way, 
either  by  creeping  to  the  side  next 
the  ravine  or  up  on  the  bank ;  pre- 
sently the  road  widened,  and  we  got 
along  more  comfortably. 
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I  could  not  bot  admire  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  fire- 
flies that  spangled  the  gulf  below 
U8»  In  a  tiny  galaxy;  they  did  not 
twinlcle  promiscuously,  bnt  seemed 
to  emit  their  small  green  lights  by 
signal,  beginning  at  the  head  of  the 
raTine  and  glancing  all  the  way 
down,  in  a  wavy  continuous  lam- 
bent flash,  every  fly  as  it  were  ta« 
king  the  time  from  his  neighbour 
ahead.  Then  for  a  moment  all 
would  be  dark,  until  the  stream  of 
sparkles  flowed  down  once  more 
from  the  head  of  the  valley,  and 
again  disappeared  astern  of  us  ; 
wnile  the  usual  West  India  concert 
of  llsards,  beetles,  crickets,  and 
tree  toads,  filled  the  dull  ear  of 
night  with  their  sleepy  monotony. 

By  and  by  the  night  began  to  be 
heavily  overcast,  and  as  we  entered 
below  some  high  wood  the  darkness 
would  have  Mcome  palpable  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fire^flies, — even 
darkness  which  might  have  been 
felt 

^  I  must  heave  to  until  I  get  my 
bat's  eyes  shipped,  Mr  Twif,*'  said 
I  $ — ^  I  can't  see  an  inch  before  my 
nose." 

**  Then  send  Flamingo  ahead,  my 
dear  fellow,  for  if  he  sees  the  length 
of  his,  we  shall  do-^his  proboscis  is 
long  enough  to  give  us  warning  of 
any  impediment. 

**  What  a  glowworm^coloured 
light  some  Of  these  insects  give," 
quoth  1 :  **  See  tiiat  one  creeping  up 
the  handle  of  my  whip— it  comes 
along  with  its  two  tiny  oumers  like 
the  lights  in  a  carriage  meeting 
you." 

^  Ckmie,  you  must  get  on  though, 
since  we  have  not  room  to  pass>— 
no  time  to  study  natural  philoso- 
phy," salc^Twig;  and  I  once  more 
fanned  my  horse  into  a  gentle  trot, 
with  very  much  the  sensation  of  one 
running  through  an  unknown  sound 
in  the  nighty  without  eidier  chart  or 
pilot. 

After  a  little,  I  saw  a  cluster  of 
red  fire-flies,  as  I  thought,  before  us. 
**  Ob,  come  along— I  see  now  fia« 
mously." 

**  Oh  massa,  massal  "—Crack  !— 
I  had  got  entangled  with  a  string  of 
mules  going  to  fetch  a  last  turn  of 


canes  from  the  field,  the  red  spsri^i 
that  I  had  seen  ahead  having  pro- 
ceeded  from  the  pipes  in  the  momhs 
of  the  drivers.  However,  there  wai 
no  great  damage  done. 

The  rain  now  began  to  descend  ia 
torrents,  with  a  roar  like  a  catarsct 
— ^  What  uncommonly  pleasant  wea- 
ther," thought  L  "Why,  Mr  Twig, 
you  see  I  am  a  bad  pilot«-so,  do 
you  think  you  have  room  to  pass  me 
now  ?  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  don't 
think  I  can  see  an  inch  of  the  road, 
and  you  know  I  am  aa  utter  stnn- 
ger  here." 

He  could  not  pass,  however,  and 
at  length  I  had  to  set  Master  Teemo^ 
ty  to  lead  the  horse.*— Presently  I 
heard  a  splash. 

**  Hillo,  oousUi  Teemoty !  whete 
liave  you  got  to?" 

«'De  Devil's  Golly,*  dat  has  been 
dry  like  one  bone  for  tree  mont,  fasb 
came  down^  masea--dat  all." 

«  Goose <^Mem,"  said  I;  «<Iwidiit 
had  stayed  up" 

<*  Ah!"  said  Twig^«  and  we 
are  to  sleep  here  In  the  cold  sad 
damp,  I  suppose— the  fellow's  a  fod, 
and  must  have  got  off  the  path  into 
some  puddle.  We  are  a  mile  fron 
the  Gully— let  me  see"— and  before 
you  could  turn  Masaa  Jacob  was 
splashing  up  to  the  knees  akwgude 
of  Massa  Teeasoty.  However,  lie 
was  righw->it  was  only  a  stresm- 
let— > and  we  got  aoroM  withoat 
much  difficulty ;  but  in  |en  ndnutes 
the  roar  ti  a  hove  torrent,  besrd 
hoarse  and  loud  above  the  sound  of 
the  rain,  gave  convincing  proof  that 
the  Gully  was  down,  and  that  with 
a  vengeance.  We  now  found  ou^ 
selves  amongst  a  group  of  negroes, 
who  had  also  been  su^i^ied  by  the 
swollen  stream.  There  was  a  toad 
thundering  noise  above  us  on  the 
left  hand,  which  (we  had  now  all 
alighted)  absolutely  shook  the  loiid 
earth  under  our  feet,  as  if  in  that 
direction  the  waters  had  been  pitched 
from  the  mountain  side  headlong 
over  a  precipice.  From  the  eone 
quarter,  dthough  quite  oidfti  other* 
wise,  a  strong  cola  wind  gnriied  in 
eddies  and  sudden  gusts,  as  if  from 
a  nook  or  valley  in  liie  hill  side, 
charged  with  a  thick,  wetUi 
that  we  could  fM  curling  i 
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b;  AtHmt  ttt,  ftottMlmeB  stronger 
aod  sometimes  wetker,  like  the  vat- 
tluiadone  of  a  Loudon  fi^.  Close 
Co  our  feet  we  cottM  hear  the  stream 
tesring  past  us,  with  a  great  rushing 
and  gurgling,  which  wan  occasionailf 
faitermlngled  with  the  rasping  and 
CTMbing  of  trees  and  floating  spars, 
as  they  were  dashed  along  on  the 
gashes  and  swirls  of  the  stream ; 
while  every  now  and  then  tiie  warm 
water  Tfor  so  it  felt  in  contrast  to 
the  cold  damp  nlght^breeee)  surged 
afoot  or  two  beyond  its  usual  lerel, 
so  as  to  cover  us  to  the  ankle,  and 
Bake  as  start  hack,  and  immediately 
it  would  ebb  again.  It  was  some  time, 
amidst  this  **  groan  of  rock  and  roar 
of  stream"  TOfore  we  could  make 
out  anr  thing  that  the  negroes  about 
us  said* 

•  -ffilto,"  cried  Twig— to  be  heard 
by  each  other  we  had  to  shout  as 
loud  as  we  could—**  hillo,  friend  Fe- 
lix, here*B  a  coil— what  sjiall  we  do 
^sleep  here,  eb  ?  " 

''  We  shall  sleep  soft,  then,'^  roar- 
ed bis  friend  in  replv. 

•As  how,  my  lord  ?•• 

••Why,  you  may  have  mud  of  all 
consistencies  cmd  of  any  depth." 

**  But  had  we  not  better  try  back," 
I  continued,  as  I  really  began  to 
think  it  no  joke  remaining  where  we 
were  all  night, 

«Agoofidea,"saidTwig. 

**  About  ship,  then,"  quoth  F!a- 
miflgo. 

•*  Wery  good  plan,  wery  good 
plan,"  shouted  '  Cousin  Teemoty : 

•  bu^ 

"But,  but,  bttt-*oh,  confound  your 
huu,"  roared  Twig;  '•but  what,  sir?" 

••Oh,"  tald  Tfm,  whose  dignity 
was  a  little  hurt,  *•  noting,  noting— 
no  reason  why  massa  should  not  re- 
tom-Hmiy  Ciirrion-crow  gully  dat 
we  hf  behind  will,  by  dis  time,  be 
twenty  time  more  down  as  dis.** 

'*  And  so  it  will— the  boy  Is  right,*' 
r^olned  Jacob;  **what  is  to  be  done? 
StopH-I  see,  I  aeo.** 

*The  deuce  yrm  do !  then  you 
have  good  eyes,'^  quoth  Felix. 

"1  say.  Flamingo,  pick  me  up  a 
stone  that  i  can  snng,  and  hold  your 
tongue ;  do,  that*s  a  good  fellow." 

"  Sling?  where  is  the  Qoliah  you 
naan  to  attack?" 

"  Never  you  mind,  Flam,  but  pick 
me  up  a  atone  that  I  can  tie  a  string 
to,  Witt  ye  ?— Hiere,  you  nbsura 


creature*  you  hare  given  me  one  as 
round  and  smooth  as  a  cricke^ball; 
how  can  I  fasten  a  string  round  it? 
«-^ve  me  a  longlsh  one,  matt«-H>ne 
shaped  like  a  kidtney-potato  or  your 
own  nose,  tou  blimdering  good-fbr- 
nothing— ah,  that  will  do.  Now, 
some  Btring,  boyn-^string." 

Every  negro  carries  a  string  of  one 
kind  or  another  with  him  in  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  and  three  or  four 
black  jpaws  were  in  an  instant  gro> 
ping  for  Jacob  Twig's  hand  in  the 
dark  with  pieces  of  twine. 

<«  Hillo,  what  is  that?*'  as  an 
auxiliary-current,  more  than  ankle 
deep,  began  to  flow  down  the  road 
with  a  loud  ripple  from  behind  us— 
"  Mind  we  are  not  in  a  scrape  here !" 
cried  I. 

•«If  we  be,  we  can't  better  it,** 
shouted  Twig— •*  Here,jrentlemen«- 
give  me  your  cards,  will  ye?" 

"Cards— cards!"  ejaculated Fla- 
ralnffo  and  I  in  a  breath. 

"Yes— your  calling-cards;  do 
grope  for  them— make  haste." 

He  got  the  cards,  and  all  was  si- 
lent except  the  turmoil  of  the  ele- 
ments for  a  few  seconds.  At  length, 
in  a  temporary  lull  of  the  rain,  I 
thought  1  heard  the  shout  of  a  hu- 
man voice  blending  with  the  roar  of 
the  stream. 

•«  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Jacob—**  there, 
don't  you  hear  people  on  the  other 
side  ?— so  here  ^oes." 

**  Hillo,  who  the  deuce  has  knock- 
ed off  my  hat  ?"  cried  Flamingo. 

"  Why  don't  you  stand  on  one 
side  then,  or  get  yourself  shortened 
by  the  knees  ?  such  a  steeple  is  ai« 
ways  in  the  way,"  bawled  Twig. 
**  Leave  me  scope  to  make  my  cast 
now,  will  ye— don't  you  see  I  want 
to  throw  the  stone  with  the  cards 
across  amongst  th^  people  on  the 
opposite  bank— There,"  and  he  made 
another  cast— **  ah,  I  have  caught  a 
fish  Uiis  time— more  string  Teemoty 
—more  string— or  they  will  drag  it 
out  of  my  hand.  Now  some  one  nas 

fot  a  precious  pelt  on  the  skull,  as 
am  a  gentleman,  with  the  kidney 
potato,  Felix ;  but  he  understands 
us,  whoever  he  may  be  that  has  got 
hold  of  it— feel  here— how  he  jerks 
the  string  without  hauling  on  it- 
wait— wait  I" 

Presently  the  line  was  let  go  at 
the  opposite  side,  and  our  friend 
hauled  It  in-»it  had  been  cut  shor^ 
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off,  and  neither  stone  nor  cards  were 
attached  to  it. 

*'Now  you  shall  see  how  my 
scheme  will  work,"  cried  Jacob. 
However^  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed,  during  which  time,  we  dis« 
tincdy  heard  shouting  on  the  other  « 
side,  as  if  to  attract  our  attention,  but 
we  could  not  make  out  what  was 
said. 

At  length  we  observed  a  red 
spark,  glancing  and  dissmpearing  like 
a  will  o*- the- wisp  as  ft  zigzagged 
amongst  the  dark  bushes,  down  the 
hill  side  above.  Presently  we  lost  sight 
of  it,  and  all  was  dark  again.  How- 
ever, just  as  1  began  to  lose  all  hope 
of  the  success  of  Massa  Twig's  de- 
vice, the  light  again  appeared  coming 
steadily  down  the  roaa  opposite  us. 
It  approached  the  impassable  ford, 
and  we  now  saw  that  it  was  a  Ian* 
tern  carried  by  a  negro,  who  was 
lighting  the  steps  of  a  short  squat 
figure  of  a  man,  dressed  in  a  fustian 
coatee  and  nankeen  trowsers,  with 
an  umbrella  over  his  head.  *'  Fve 
caught  my  fish— Fve  caught  my  fish 
— Rury  Macgregor  himself,  or  I  am 
a  baboon,"  shouted  Twig,  as  the 
party  he  spoke  of  came  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and,  holding  up  the 
lantern  above  his  head,  peered  across 
the  gulley  with  outstretched  neck, 
apparently  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make 
us  out. 

By  the  light  we  saw  a  whole 
crowd  of  poor,  drenched,  stormstaid 
devils,  in  their  blue  pennistone great- 
coats, shivering  on  the  oppobice  bank. 
The  white  man  appeared  to  be  giving 
them  instructions,  as  two  of  them 
immediately  disappeared  up  the  hill- 
side, whence  he  had  descended, 
while  several  of  the  others  entered 
a  watchman's  hut  that  we  could  ob- 
serve close  to  the  waterside,  and 
fetched  some  wood  and  dry  branches 
from  it,  with  which  the^  began  to 
kindle  a  fire  under  a  projecting  cliff, 
which  soon  blazed  up  brightly,  and 
showed  us  whereabouts  we  were. 

The  scene  was  striking  enough. 
A  quantity  of  dry  splinters  of  some 
kind  of  resinous  wood  was  heaped 
on  the  fire,  that  now  blazed  bril- 
liantly in  massive  tongues  of  flame 
that  glanced  twining  up  the  fissures, 
and  scorching  into  sudden  blackness 
the  lichens  that  grew  on  the  face  of 
the  grey  rock  that  overhung  the 
road,  licking,  like  fiery  serpents,  the 
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tortuous  fretwork  that  spread  like  a 
net  over  the  face  of  the  bald  stone, 
of  the  naked  roots  of  the  trees  that 
grew  on  the  verge  of  the  bank  above, 
and  lighting  up  the  fringe  of  gnua 
roots  depending  from  the  narrow 
roof  of  dry  red  earth  that  projected 
like  eaves  over  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice. 

The  bright  glare,  and  luminous 
smoke  of  the  fire,  in  which  a  number 
of  birds,  frightened  from  their  perch- 
es, glanced  about  like  large  spaik?, 
blasted  the  figures  of  such  of  the 
negroes  as  stood  beyond  it  iDto  the 
appearance  of  demons — little  Rory 
Macgregor  looking,  to  use  his  owa 
phrase,  like  the  deil  himsell,  while 
those  of  them  who  intervened  be^ 
tween  us  and  the  fire  seemed  magni- 
fied into  giants — their  dark  bodies 
edged  with  red  flame,  while  every 
tree,  and  stock,  and  stone  appeared 
as  if  half  bronze  and  half  red-hot 
iron — a  shadock  tree  looked  as  if 
hung  with  clusters  of  red-hot  cannon 
balls. 

Our  own  party  was  very  noticeable. 
I  was  leaning  on  the  neck  of  my  gig- 
horse,  with  Ills  eyes  glancing,  and 
the  brazen  ornaments  of  his  harness 
flashing  like  burnished  gold.  Abreast 
of  me  were  Massas  Twig,  Flamingo, 
and  Cosin  Teemoty,  wet  as  muck 
and  quite  as  steamy,  to  use  a  genteel 
phrase,  with  our  cold  drenched  pfai- 
siognomies  thrust  into  the  light,  and 
the  sparkling  rain-drops  hanging  at 
our  noses;  Jacob's  glazed  hat  glan- 
cing as  if  his  caput  had  been  covered 
with  a  glass  porringer;  while  the 

froup  of  mounted  negroes  and  led 
orses  in  the  background,  with  the 
animals  pawing  and  splashing  in  the 
red  stream  that  ran  rippling  and 
twinkling  down  the  road,  with  the 
steam  of  our  rapid  travelling  risine 
up  like  smoke  above  them,  looked 
like  a  cavalry  picquet  on  the  uflca- 
siness-like. 

On  our  larboard  hand  the  moun- 
tain ascended  precipitously,  ia  all 
the  glory  of  magnificent  trees,  spark- 
ling with  diamond  water-drops,  and 
stupendous  rocks  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  with  the  swollen  waters 
thundering  down  a  deep  dark  clift 
over  a  ledge  of  stone  about  thirty 
feet  high,  in  a  solid  mass,  that  in  the 
fall  took  a  spiral  turn,  as  if  it  bad 
been  ejected  from  a  tortuous  channel 
above^  and  then  sending  up  a  thick 
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fflisty  thai  rose  boiling  amoDgst  the 
daric  trees— the  torrent  roared,  and 
tore  along  its  overflowing  channel 
in  whirling  eddies  that  sparkled  in 
the  firelight  from  the  foot  of  the  fall 
tonrards  where  we  stood,  the  red 
itream  appearing,  by  some  deception 
of  the  sight,  to  be  higher  in  the 
middle  than  the  sides  and  semifluid, 
as  if  composed  of  earth  and  water, 
while  trees,  and  branches,  and  roll- 
iof^  atones  were  launched  and  trund- 
led along  as  if  borne  on  a  lava 
Itream.  As  we  looked,  the  bodies  of 
two  bullocks  and  a  mule  came  past 
rumbling  and  tumbling,  legs,  tails, 
and  heada,  over  and  over,  in  much 
admired  confusion. 

On  the  starboard  hand  the  ravine 
Bank  down  as  dark  as  Erebus ;  and 
now  the  weather  bearing,  disclosed 
in  that  direction,  through  storm* rents 
of  the  heavy  clouds,  shreds  of  trans- 
lucent blue  aky,  sparkling  with  bright 
stars ;  and  lo !  the  fair  moon  once 
more,  her  cold  pale  green  light  strug- 
gling with  the  hot  red  glare  of  the 
.  tire,  sa  she  reposed  on  the  fleecy 
edj^e  of  that  dark 

"  Confound  it,  what's  that— what's 
that,  Mr  Twig?" 

"  An  owl.  Master  Brail— an  owl 
that  the  light  hao  dazzled,  and  that 
haa  flown  against  your  head  by  mis- 
talce— but  catch,  roan — catch"— as 
he  sprang  into  the  water  up  to  the 
kuees  to  secure  my  hat,  Uiat  the 
bird  of  Minerva  had  knocked  off 
—and  be  hanged  to  it.  '*  An  owl 
may  be  a  wise  bird,  but  it  is  a  deuced 
blind  one  to  bounce  against  your 
head  aa  unceremoniously  as  if  it 
had  been  a  pumpkin  or  a  calabash." 

Little  Rory  Macgregor  had  all  this 
time  remained  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  where  he  squatted  on  bis 
hams  like  a  large  bull-frog,  and  be- 
Km  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice ; 
out  h  was  all  dumb  show  to  us,  or 
very  nearly  so,  as  we  could  not  make 
out  one  word  that  he  said. 

Flamingo  immediately  confronted 
him,  aaaumhig  the  same  attitude — 
("  See  how  he  haa  doubled  up  his 
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long  legs — there — said  the  grasshop- 
per to  the  frog,"  quoth  Twi^  to  me) 
— and  made  most  energetic  signs 
a^la  Grimaldi,  that  he  wanted  some 
f6od  and  drink. 

Rory  nodded  promptly,  as  much 
as  to  aay,  *\  I  understand  you ; "  in- 
deed it  appeared  that  he  had  taken 
the  hint  before,  for  the  two  men 
that  we  had  seen  ascend  the  moun- 
tain-road now  came  down  again, 
one  carrying  a  joint  of  roast  meat 
and  a  roast  fowl,  and  the  other 
with  a  bottle  in  each  hand. 

The  puzzle  now  was,  "  how  were 
the  good  things  to  be  had  across  ?  " 
but  my  friends  seemed  up  to  every 
emergency.  In  a  moment  Flamingo 
had  ascended  a  scathed  stump  that 
projected  a  good  way  over  the  gul- 
ly with  Twig's  string  and  stone  in 
his  hand,  the  latter  enabling  him  to 
pitch  the  line  at  Rory's  feet,  who 
immediately  made  the  joint  of  meat 
fast,  which  Don  Felix  swung  across, 
and  untying  it,  chucked  it  down  to 
us  who  stood  below ;  the  fowl,  and 
the  bottle  of  rum,  and  the  bottle  of 
lemonade,  or  beverage,  as  it  is  called 
In  Jamaica,  were  secured  in  like 
manner. 

"  So,"  said  our  ally,  "  we  shan't 
starve  for  want  of  food  anyhow, 
whatever  we  may  do  of  cold."  But 
we  were  nearer  being  released  than 
we  thought,  for  suddenly,  as  if  from 
the  giving  way  of  some  obstruction 
below  that  had  dammed  up  the 
water  in  the  gully,  it  ebbed  nearly 
two  feet,  and  we  promptly  availed 
ourselves  of  this  to  pass  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Devil's  Gully, 
which,  notwithstanding  that  the  wa- 
ter had  subsided  so  much,  was  a 
work  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  even 
considerable  danger.  Having  thank- 
ed Mr  Macgregor,  who  owned  a 
very  fine  coffee  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  his  kindness,  we 
drove  rapidly  out  of  the  defile,  now 
lit  by  the  moon,  and  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  found  ourselves  amongst 
the  Worke ;  that  is,  in  the  centre  of 
the  mill-yard  of  Ballywindle. 
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A  LOVE  for  solitude  Is  a  symptom 
of  our  falloA  nature,  for  It  was  the 
first  effect  of  man's  siillenness ;  but  It 
is  a  symptom  I  have  never  discover^ 
«d  In  myself,  though  I  lack  not  my 
full  share  of  proofs  of  that  our  sad 
condition.  If^  when  alone,  I  can  say 
with  a  clear  conscience,  that  I  have 
not  an  evil  spirit,  I  cannot  well  deny 
that  I  have  a  fearful  gne.  Nature 
overpowers  me^her  magnitude  is 
^wful,  and  she  teems  with  minute 
mysteries  that  mock  and  forbid  my 
scrutiny.  lam  apt  to  feel  as  if  the 
rocks  would  topple  down  on  me,  as 
if  Uie  waters  would  rise  and  over- 
whelm me,  their  voice  is  a  threaten- 
ing disapprobation^and  should  there 
be  a  silence,  it  is  like  the  suspense 
of  an  impending  danger,  arreBting 
Ihe  attention  orall  around,  rocks, 
woods,  water  becoming  sensitive 
creatures,  conscious  expectant  wit- 
nesses of  my  ruin. 

If  in  a  deep  and  shaded  valley,  a 
sudden  light  gleam  and  pass  across 
it,  it  is  to  the  imagination  as  a  lamp 
of  a  searching  angel,  in  (juest  of  the 
guilty,  or  rebellious—if,  m  the  midst 
of  sunshine,  a  shadow  stretch  across 
the  landscape,  it  is  as  of  some  em- 
bodied demon  that  is  riding  the 
clouds,  and  the  moving  darkness  is 
terrific  The  very  trees  are  full  of 
eyes  to  spy  out,  and  tongues  to  tell 
of  our  ways,  and  the  bare  rocks  are 
as  tablets  on  which  sentence  may  be 
written  in  characters  cognizable  to 
agents  invisible.  I  said  above,  that 
a  love  for  solitude  was  a  symptom 
of  our  fallen  nature— yet  Milton,  in 
his  Eve,  makes  it  precede  that  un- 
happy condition.  Eve  first  desired 
it— and,  in  her  daring  self-confidence 
rejecting  the  warnings,  the  reypon- 
Btrance,  and  forsaking  the  guardian- 
ship, the  loving  presence  of  her  hus- 
band^ that  should  have  beep  her 
only  desire,  bounded  away  to  soli- 
tude, and  there  the  Tempter  assailed 
her,  and  she  fell.  Ic  is  against  his 
judgment  in  yielding  to  Eve's  wishes, 
and  affectionate  excusings  of  her 
desire  to  be  severed  from  him  even 
for  a  moment,  that  Adam  says— 

**  For  solitude  sometimes  Is  best  society.** 


He  had  previously  said-- 

'<  Bat  if  much  oonverse  perliapt 
Thee  atiate  -^to  short  absence  I  coiUd 

much  converse  satiate  I— >0h !  Bra» 
Eve,  as  iminted  by  MUton,  frail,  un^ 
certain  creature.  Converse  of  your 
beloved  satiate  !•— Was  Adam's  ooa« 
versation  tedious?  did  she  want 
more  knowledge,  fatal  knowladge, 
than  he  had  to  bastow«^could  aha 
thus  early,  be  weary  of 

«  This  sweet  interoMtme 
Of  looke  and  smiles^  for  smiles  from  rea* 

eon  flow. 
To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  oool— • 
Lore,  not  the  lowest  end  of  boman  life?" 

There  Is  poetry,  for  It  is  luminous 
with  truth.  This  blessed  intercourse 
of  looks  and  smiles  should  have  l>eeB 
,  far  dearer  and  sweeter  to  her,  than 
Lectures  on  Philosophy,  or  all  the 
volumes  of  Useful  and  Entertaining 
Knowledge  that  have  been  bewil- 
dering the  brains  of  her  daughters 
since  the  fatal  experiment,  Perhaps 
she  did  not  know  her  own  motives, 
or  covered  them  under  a  sense  of 
imaginary  duties,  or  Adam  would 
not  have  said,  *'  if  much  converse 
perhaps  thee  satiate**  It  Is  often 
enough  to  feel  ihe  presence  of  a 
companion  without  any  interchange 
of  speech — but  there  Is  in  that  case, 
always  an  imaginary  interchange  of 
Ihought.  Whatever  passes  through 
the  mind  may  be  codomunieated,  and 
we  almost  delude  ourselves  into  a 
belief  that  it  is. 

See  two  rough  colts,  divided  by 
a  paling,  how  near  to  it  they  feed- 
though  the  grass  there  be  coarser, 
and  Intermtired  with  nettles — how 
they  chafe  and  neigh,  and  show  un- 
easy motion  if  they  lose  eight  of 
each  other.  The  better  sort  of  ani- 
mals dislike  solitude.  Crimes  are 
first  meditated  in  solitude.  Even 
after-repentance  requires  an  admo- 
nitory attendant  voice,  and  for  lack 
of  it,  will  we  make  a  second  self  of 
conscience,  and  address  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  in  and  under  that  ideal 
presence.  Look  at  the  trembling 
wretch  in  Bewick'a  Vignette,  soli- 
tarv.  bv  moonliffht.  fancvinir  that  he 
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sees  a  ffrkmiog  fiead  fai  the  trees  he 
is  paeenig.  It  is  ttraagei— but  some 
tbeve  are  whe  seek  solitude— love 
it,  or  alFBCt  to  love  it— to  me  it  is 
alwaje  peiafiil. 

*•  O  solitade,  wbere  are  th^  charms ! 

That  safes  have  found  Id  thy  face." 
There  you  see  natiFe  iostinct  will 
show  itseir.  The  Poet  has  abso- 
lutely made  a  personification,  and, 
therefore,  a  companion  of  solitude. 
Wheaerer  a  poet  begins  his  false 
panegyric  thus — **  O  solitude,*'  you 
may  be  sure  he  is  a  hypocrite,  and 
longing  for  a  companion,  whom  he 
does  not  choose  to  name.  We*  will 
not  be  alone,  and  if  we  are  debarred 
the  bodily  presence  of  a  companion, 
we  conjure  up  to  ourselves  demons, 
or  angels,  that  walk  beside  us  in 
le?e,  Mfore  us  as  guides,  or  behind 
us  to  our  horror,  and  seldom,  indeed, 
is  it  that  we  are  so  happily  attuned, 
that  the  former  appear  to  the  music 
of  oar  thoughts;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is 
but  to  regret  their  visionary  nature. 
So  thought  Coleridge : 

<*  LIkA  oM  that  In  a  londy  road 
Dolh  walk  in  faar  and  dnad, 
And  harinf  onea  tam*d  round,  wsUu  on 
And  toviis  no  mora  hia  head ; 
Beoanae  ha  knowa  a  frightful  fiand 
]>i»ih  cloaa  bahind  him  traad." 

Ancient  Mariner* 

Pktor  has  been  the  sole  cause  of 
my  venting  my  spleen  on  solitude. 
He  was  ennged  to  go  to  Linton  for 
letters,  and  promised  to  overtidce 
me — ^immediately  after  breakfast;  I 
slung  my  portfolio  at  my  back,  with 
all  &e  requisites  of  the  **  innocent 
art»'*  and  leisurely  took  the  way  to- 
wwda  Waters  Meet  I  did  not  cross 
the  wooden  bridge,  mentioned  in  my 
last,  but  continued  the  path  to  the 
left  of  the  river.  For  the  space  of 
about  half  a  mile  after  leaving  the 
weir,  the  scenery  is  not  interesting ; 
as  seen  from  the  path,  it  wants 
fluens  lines,  and  decided  character, 
and  the  river  itself  is  too  much  cut 
up  and  broken.  There  are,  how* 
ever,  even  in  tliis  place,  isolated 
parte,  that,  taken  from  the  whole, 
(and  a  Sketcher's  eye  will  soon  note 
them,)  are  excellent  studies. 

After  passing  a  very  narrow  way, 
between  the  rm^ybank,  and  a  large 
tstolar  mass  of  stone,  you  vrill  sud« 
denly  turn  to^the  left,  and  at  every 
stepk  find  the  scenery  open  u£on 


river  becomes  a  very  striking  object 
of  admiration.  You  will  no  longer 
see  its  continuous  course  as  before^ 
over  a  wider  bed»  amid  fragments 
all  toe  mueh  alike. 

But  you  will  see  it  partially^here, 
most  beautiful  and  varied  falls  i 
there»  in  deep  pools^  edged  with 
moving  white  lines,  soon  losing 
themselves  in  deep  browns — and  be* 
yond,  the  whole  bed  will  be  inter, 
cepted  by  richest  foliage  of  large 
trees,  meeting,  as  it  were,  from  bank 
to  bank,  through  whose  boughs,  here 
and  there,  a  bright  streak,  or  a  more 
transparent  blue,  will  indicate  the 
course  of  the  water.  The  very  first 
fall,  after  the  sudden  turn  to  the  leftj 
should  be  well  studied,  both  from 
above  and  below ;  and  siso  viewins| 
it,  looking  towards  Lynmouth,  and 
in  the  contrary  direction  as  it  crosses 
the  river  obliquelv  to  the  eye,  there 
is  a  thin  greenish  transparent  Ihie 
very  distinctly  marked,  separate^ 
from  the  deep  brown  water,  at  whose 
edge  the  fall  commences,  and  from 
the  mass  of  white  foam  immediately 
succeeding  it,  that  is  the  peculiar 
feature  of  this  fall,  and  bv  its  pecu* 
liarity  endows  it  with  life,  so  that 
you  wonder  not  that  in  the  fabulous 
spirit  of  poetry,  the  heathen  mytho« 
logy  admitted  the  semi-deified  per« 
Bonification  of  rivers.  I  have  made 
many  studies  here,  and  have  often 
been  much  tempted  to  encounter  the 
danger  of  makinff  perilous  way,  down 
among  broken  ledges,  and  gullies 
tiiat  run  down  to  Uie  deep  water, 
above  the  little  fall.  But  prudence 
overcame  the  deshre  of  adventure, 
and  I  have  tried  to  make  my  way  to 
it  from  below.  Having  descended 
some  distance,  before  reaching  the 
fall,  where  there  is  little  difficulty,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  creep  along 
over  a  ledge  of  rock  directly  above 
the  foam — but  it  was  too  narrow,  and 
the  peril  and  astounding  noise  filled 
me  with  a  fearful  awe,  and  often  has 
the  attempt  been  in  vain.  I  have 
likewise  waded  through  the  stream 
itself,  where  not  very  deep,  and 
reaching  the  opposite  bank,  climbed 
over  some  large  fragments  to  the  top 
of  the  fall,  but  could  never  go  be* 
yond,  though  it  was  plain  to  see,  that 
the  precipitous  rock,  terminating  in 
a  broad  ledge,  running  perhaps  e 
hundred  yards  or  more,  and  shuttinff 
in  the  stream  here,  would  afford 
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cil.  It  is  on  the  left  bank,  and  hj 
the  ledge  I  have  mentioned,  that  I 
lyould  entreat  those  gentlemen  who, 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  take  so 
great  an  Interest  in  Lynmoutb,  to 
cut  a  pathway,  not  very  perceptible, 
but  so  as  to  make  a  sate  access  to 
the  enclosed  scenery  beyond  it 

This  little  fall,  however,  seen  from 
below,  near  the  point  beyond  which 
it  is  not  safe  to  venture,  will  not 
escape  the  eye  or  the  hand  of  the 
Sketcher.  The  rich  vale  growing 
from  the  opposite  bank,  and  throw- 
ing its  boughs  across,  and  the  gleams 
of  light  seen  under  them,  and  the 
rocks  in  shade  dimly  seen,  and  the 
light  trees  edging  the  broken  descent 
of  the  high  hill  beyond  them,  will 
delight  for  form  and  colour,  and 
somewhat  task  the  skill  of  the^prac- 
tised  Sketcher.  I  did  not,  on  this 
former  occasion  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  descend,  though  I  was  fair- 
ly free  of  the  river,  and  of  all  the 
nymphs*  bathing  places,  having  once 
paid  the  penalty  of  m^  scrutiny; 
for,  having  reached  the  opposite  side, 
endeavouring  to  climb  by  help  of 
too  slight  a  branch,  it  gave  way  with 
me,  and  if  any  invisible  water- 
nymphs  did  take  me  in  their  arms, 
they  did  not  let  me  out  of  them  till 
they  had  thrice  made  me  pay  low 
obeisance  to  them  in  their  liquid 
abodes.  I  had  just  time  in  falling, 
when  my  companion  (for  I  had  one 
then,  though  not  in  suffering)  spor- 
tively cried,  "  Exit  with  a  bow.'*  I 
did  not,  like  Homer's  Thief  o*  Grain  - 
iQ  a  similar  predicament,  tear  or 
pull  my  hair,  cixxi  Si  x'^^'^*u  nor  wring 
my  hands,  but  Idid  wring  my  clothes, 
which  needed  not  my  hands  to  tear. 
I  remained  long  about  the  spot,  and 
though  the  glaring  light  was  not  fa- 
vourable, I  could  not  avoid  making 
a  coloured  sketch,  thinking  Pictor 
would  soon  find  me  thus  employed. 
I  was,  however,  disappointed,  and 
proceeded  some  way  turther,  and, 
descending,  reached  the  water^s 
edge  ;'.it  was  here  shallow  and  gentle, 
''  singing  a  quiet  tune,"  such  as 
might  just  improve*  silence,  and  no 
more.  I  began  to  feel  the  chilling 
spell  of  solitude  upon  me,  and  was 
too  restless  to  work.  I  sat  myself 
down  on  the  shadowy  side  of  a  largo 
stone,  against  which  I  leaned ;  others 
were  between  me  and  the  stream, 
whose  moving  onward  was  scarcely 


which  Pictor  would  ^ome;  but  from 
all  below  I  was  completely  shelter- 
ed, though  little  probability  did  there 
appear  of  my  being  disturbed.    I 
could  not  conjecture  of  companions, 
but  the  mute  stones  that  were  im- 
movably fixed  in  quietness  around 
me.     In     this     position,    solitude 
brought  visions,  coloured  with  the 
sickly  hue  of  melancholy.     Now^ 
gentle  brother  or  sister  Sketcher,  ad- 
mire how  small  a  thing  will  shake 
the  nerves  under  Uie  Infiuence  of 
loneliness!      Had   you    been   just 
where  I  was,  and  had  known  that  a 
companion   was    within    sight,    or 
hearing,  or  reach,  even  bo  only  that 
to  your   sense  the  air,  the  trees, 
the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  waters, 
had  been  conscious  of   a    human 
presence  and  companionship,  you 
might  not  have  been  startled  as  I 
was,  and  as  was  a  poor  dumb  crea- 
ture too,  as  guiltless  of  intentional 
offence  as  the  harmless  Sketcher; — a 
poor  sheep  that  I  had  not  seen,  and 
that  made  no  noise  with  her  footing* 
unsuspecting   that   living   creature 
worse  than  berself  was  within  her 
beat,  had  reached  the  very  stone. 
against  which  I  lay ;  and,  poor  lone- 
ly thing,  missing,  perhaps,  her  com-^ 
panion,  opened  her  innocent  mouth 
close  to  my  vacant  ear,  and  uttered 
a  deep  baa!    It  may  have  been  a 
weakness,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to 
be  ashamea  of;  but  I  love  truth,  and 
own  that  I  trembled  and  started  up, 
my  heart  palpitating  fearfully,  and 
away  started   the  eloquent  beast. 
She  looked  back  at  me  for  a  moment, 
and  thinking,  perhaps,  that  I  did  not 
look  much  like  a  butcher,  more  lei- 
surely scrambled  up  the  bank,  and 
one  or  two  scraggy  creatures  came 
to  hear  all  she  had  to  relate,  and 
they  baaed  away   together   In    so 
gentle  a  manner,  that  f  flattered  my- 
self 1  might  thus  translate  it :— "  It  is 
only  an  innocent  Sketcher,  and  that 
tribe  always  love  us  poor  sheep."    I 
had  not  well  recovered  my  quiet 
presence  of  mind  when  Pictor  made 
his  appearance  on  the  patli ;  he  was 
soon  seated  by  me.    I  learned  from 
him  that  a  most  melancholy  event 
had  occurred— the  death  of  a  worthy 
man  of  the  Preventive  Service,  who 
had  the  preceding  evening  fallen 
over  Couutisbury  Cliff— his  body  had 
been  just  found.    I  then  recollected 
the  evening  before  ha^g  seen  him 
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cendiDg  the  hill,  when  I  went  past 
Mr  Rowe'a  house,  and  sat  some  short 
distance  from  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
among  fragments  that  had  fallen  from 
aboTe.  How  well  now  I  recollect, 
when  looking  towards  the  sea,  ad- 
miring the  evening  setting  quietly  in, 
and  listening  to  the  more  lazy  drone 
of  the  waters,  that  sleepily,  as  it 
were,  at  intervals,  fell  upon  the 
shore ;  how  well  I  remember  being 
twice  or  thrice  startled  by  something 
like  a  moan  amon^  the  rocks  behind 
me,  ao  that  each  time,  as  the  sound 
came^  I  looked  behind.  I  could  not 
think  of  it  seriously,  but  it  startled 
me;  it  rather  excited  my  imagina- 
tion than  any  real  apprehension  that 
it  arose  from  any  poor  sufferer.  Ah, 
thought  1,  it  is  the  earth's  parting 
farewell  to  the  setting;  sun.  Then, 
in  the  wanderings  of^  fancy,  I  pic- 
tured the  lover,  Polyphemus,  mov- 
ing seaward  from  his  melancholy 
diffs  in  his  hopeless  passion  for  his 
Galatea.  Images  came  fast,  and 
those  moans,  that  now,  I  fear,  were 
uttered  in  the  dying  agony  and  suf- 
fering of  that  poor  man,  were  but  as 
tones  of  music,  with  which  my  fancy 
could  almost  unfeelingly  sport,  and 
conjure  up  things— how  unreal ! 

JPictor.  This  melancholy  event  led 
me,  before  keeping  my  engagement 
with  you,  to  walk  up  Countisbury 
Hill  to  see  the  spot  from  which  he 
must  have  fallen.  I  staid  there  some 
time,  looking  down  over  the  rocks 
into  the  precipitous  and  narrow  ra- 
vine. Though  under  the  impression 
of  this  distressing  occurrence,  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  scene  be- 
fore me.  There  was  the  broad  ex. 
panse  of  water,  terminated  by  the 
Welsh  hills,  beautifully  blue,  amid 
many  delicate  and  changing  hues. 
The  water  was  so  aerial  in  colour, 
that  it  quite  deceived  us  as  to  its 
depth  of  tint,  discovered  by  the  re- 
lief wiUi  which  the  rocks  stood  out 
against  it.  They  were  much  varied 
in  hue,  by  the  intermixture  of  small 
herbage  and  stone  on  the  projecting 
tops  uiat  were  under  the  eye;  yet 
the  water  was  much  deeper  in  tone, 
but  it  was  a  green,  almost  celestial, 
like  an  amalgamation  of  ether  with 
the  liquid  element,  and  across  it  ran 
the  shadows  of  floating  clouds,  va- 
riegating with  semi-purple  streaks 
the  broad  e3{panse.  There  was 
neither  boat  nor  sail  in  sight.    The 


numerable  hawks  or  kites,  that 
floated  up  from  the  abysses,  flew 
round  the  rugged  points,  and  drop- 
ped again  into  the  deep  shadows, 
with  their  occasional  wild  cry. 
There  was  something  in  their  search- 
ing flight  and  peculiar  cry  that  seem- 
ed to  connect  them  with  the  melan- 
choly talo  of  the  day,  and  I  shall 
long  remember  it,  both  through 
them  and  the  tones,  hues,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery  which  I  stu- 
died under  such  strange  impres- 
sions, 

Slietcher,  I  have  often  remarked 
how  deceptively  deep  are  the  tones 
of  the  water,  from  the  point  of  view 
you  have  described,  and  have  often 
thought  this  aerial  delusion  had  not 
escaped  Claude,  by  whom  I  have 
seen  it  most  faithfully  represented. 
You  willJ)e  best  aware  of  the  depth 
of  tone  in  nature,  or  in  pictures,  by 
ils  comparison  with  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  which  I  before  mentioned. 
Look  now  at  some  of  the  lightest 
objects  about  us,  the  grey  stone,  the 
lighter  parts  of  this  flowing  water, 
and  hold  your  white  paper  against 
them,  and  we  shall  find  their  Inten- 
sity of  tone  quite  surprising.  The 
fact  is,  nature  does  more  by  brillian- 
cy, depending  chiefly  on  texture, 
than  by  positive  light  of  her  colour- 
ing. 

Pictor,  The  old  masters  seem  cer- 
tainly to  have  studied  this  working 
of  nature's  hand,  sind,  consec^ueutly, 
most  of  their  pictui  os  are  ol  a  low 
tone.  They  seemed  never  to  forget 
that  there  is  a  something  interposed 
between  the  eye  and  tlie  raw  colour 
that  subdues,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  makes  it  bright. 

We  now  left  the  river  side,  and 
again  reached  the  path  leading  to  Wa- 
ters Meet;  but  finding  the  sun  very 
powerful,  and  being  desirous  of  cool 
shelter,  we  descended  at  the  point 
'  where  the  valley  takes  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  right,  for  I  well  knew,  and  had 
often  enjoyed,  the  shade  of  the  spot 
we  were  approaching.  There  was  no 
path,  but  yet  nothing  formidable  to 
obstruct  our  way ;  a  very  few  steps 
brought  us  within  shelter  from  the 
sun's  rays.  About  us  lay  picturesque 
large  stone  masses,  moss-covered, 
and  among  them  the  smaller,  aH 
it  were,  half  buried  round  the 
rooto  of  the  trees,  that,  like  them, 
were    earth-coloured,   and    edged 
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The  celimr  of  the  scene,  m  a  whole» 
wes  a  cool  green^  set  off  and  deep* 
ened  throughout  bjr  the  Bolemn 
lirown  of  earth,  and  hank,  and  an- 
tique boles  of  trees,  between  which 
were  seen  the  silTer  streak  of  the 
water  (Itself  of  the  general  hue  of 
the  scene)  as  it  glided  to  the  rocky 
ledge  that  crossed  the  river  irregular* 
\y  In  Uie  direction  orer  which  it  fell, 
and  went  forward  with  Bimilar  in«* 
lemipdons,  till  It  emerged  bright  In- 
to the  sunshine,  that  forming  the 
centre  picture,  yet  occupying  no 
great  space,  heightened  and  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  shade  of 
the  picture«  Yet  was  this  sunshine 
among  foliage,  stone,  and  water,  not 
an  isolated  spot;  it  had  touches 
that,  too  small  for  interruption,  just 
tenderly  edged,  here  and  there,  the 
deep  toned  mofls,  and  ran  most  de- 
licately behind  the  boles  of  the 
trees,  that  shot  out,  and  looked  orer 
the  stream.  There  was  just  enough 
of  these  faint  gleams  to  be  a  con- 
necting chain  of  light,  that  not  only 
{irerented  the  centre  from  being  too 
attracting  a  spot,  and  therefore  de- 
atructi?e  of  quietness,  but  satisfied 
the  mind  that  the  shade  we  were  un« 
der  was  shade,  and  not  the  indis- 
tinct and  gloomy  obscurity  of  an  un* 
blest  spot  The  trees  here  were 
many,  and  some  rather  large,  and 
the  position  and  ground  from  which 
they  grew  gave  the  idea  of  the  out* 
akirt  of  a  larger  wood.  Pictor  was 
delighted,  and  was  soon  at  work, 
and  remarked  hoW  greatly  he  was 
facilitated  In  his  sketching  such  a 
scene  by  the  remarks  I  had  made  on 
opaque  and  semi-opaque  colours, 
and  the  partial  mixture  of  chalk. 

Shetcher.  Do  you  remember  seeing 
a  little  drawing  of  mine  of  this  rery 
scene?— a  transparency.  Under  those 
trees  to  the  right  I  had  put  in  a  fi- 
gure in  white,  sitting  close  by  the 
water,  of  which  you  remarked,  that 
being  somewhat  transparent,  it  want- 
ed substance—and  some  one  re- 
marked that  the  discorery  gave  the 
figure  a  mystery  that  pleased  him 
the  more. 

Pictor.  I  remember  it  well— it  is 
a  subject  admirably  adapted  to  that 
manner.  One  is  so  disgusted  with  the 
horrid  performances  of  the  uphol- 
atering  manufactory  blinds,  that  in 
hall,  and  on  staircase,  hide  nothing 
BO  bad  as  themsel?es,  and  piut  there 


prorer.  Inflicted  on  conspicuous 
ground  a  modem  ruin,  as  he  truljr 
said,  as  an  eyesore.  We  are,  I  say, 
SQ  disgusted  with  these  sort  of  things 
that  approach  too  near  to  art  with- 
out being  picture,  that  I  was  delight- 
ed to  see  you  had  rescued  trmspa* 
CenLpsintiDgfrom  contempt  You 
have  practisedlt  much ;  now,  tell  me 
how  you  work. 

Sketeher,  The  trork  is,  I  assure 
you,  rery  fascinating,  and  the  delu- 
sion, I  think,  greater  than  any  other 
style  of  painting  or  drawing.  If  our 
best  artlats  would  take  to  It,  you 
would  see  surprising  things.  There 
is  the  greatest  power,  for  yoa  may 
hare  any  gradation  of  texture,  from 
the  greatest  clearness  to  perfect  opa- 
city. And  how  can  tae  elorlous 
sunsets  be  more  truly  given  ?  Then 
the  moon.  In  all  her  characters,  ap- 
pears perfectly  at  the  command  of 
the  pencil ;  whether  you  choose  her 
to  sail  with  oblique  and  anxious 
look,  through  the  pathless  and  inter- 
minable heavens,  or  more  majesti- 
cally, with  her  retinue  of  spirits  In- 
visible, under  their  canopies  of  il- 
luminated cloud  chariots  \  or  whe- 
ther over  mountain's  brow,  just 
risinff  and  throwing  her  silver  fight 
broadly  over  the  tops  of  the  matted 
woods,  with  her  soft  and  playful 
beams,  kiflslng  some  sentle  brook,  sil« 
vering  the  broad  leafy  counterpanes 
of  fairies'  beds.  Earth,  air,  and  wa- 
ter, seem  all  within  the  power  and 
magic  of  this  art  Old  attempts  of 
former  days  could  scarcely  be  called 
pictures,  for  they  had  nO  colour; 
but  in  those  I  saw,  colours  in  all  va- 
rieties, and  true  to  nature,  were 
given.  And  why  not  paint  on  both 
sides  of  your  paper,  and  you  will 
produce  variety  of  tone  and  co- 
lour, similar  to  glazing  in  oil  ?  for  the 
darkest  objects,  use  opaque  colour, 
it  matters  not  what;  out  the  great 
thing  to  attend  to  is,  never  to  use 
any  oil  or  varnish,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  for  the  transparent  parts 
—trust  to  your  paper— by  scraping 
it  on  one  side,  or  both,  as  you  may 
want  it;  and  if  it  be  scraped  on  both 
sides,  you  may  add  much  to  the  ef- 
fect by  placing  a  thin  paper,  colour- 
ed, as  may  be  required,  at  the  back. 
It  is  very  agreeable  evening  work— 
I  have  done  all  mine  by  a  single 
candle— and  seldom  find  that  they 
need  much  retouchintr  for  the  more 
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ezbibf  led.  Betides^  there  le  a  do- 
mestic ehann  in  \u  Yoq  sport  free* 
]j  wilk  your  colours,  effects  rapldlf 
grow,  creatures  spring  at  your  com« 
mand,  whilst  music  or  reading  is 
charmioff  your  ear  or  your  mind, 
and  the  fireside  and  the  lights  are  in 
themselTes  cheerful.  You  are  un* 
der  the  inspiration  of  the  better  feeU 
ing%  that  kindle  and  almost  create 
geniaa,  and  throw  endearment  of 


smory  and  sweet  association  on 
ha  productions. 

I^dar.  Do  you  not  thtnk  It  would 
bo  as  Well  to  defer  to  that  social  il- 
lumination of  nighty  this  lecture  on 
art»  aad  now  to  take  the  invitation 
of  Nature  that  is  so  delightfully 
courting  us?  nor  will  she  be  Jealous, 
as  fools  soppoeei  of  fascinating  art. 
They  come  and  dvrell  together 
witli  harmony,  and  make  the  three 
graces ;  or  if  nature  be  more  fond  of 
rambling  in  shade  and  in  sunshine, 
through  fflade  and  forest,  she  is  hap- 
py to  retire  many  a  night  within  the 
elefftmt  domicile  of  art*  and  comes 
forUi  in  the  mom  to  walk  the  hills« 
breathing  in  her  buoyant  spirits 
learned  airs,  till  the  winds  take  them 
up,  and  fill  the  woods  with  Handel's 
l^aatorale,  whicbi  if  some  gifted 
down  should  chance  to  hear,  he 
would  thtnk  himself  poeseised,  and 
henceforth  be  "  the  Qentle  Shep- 
herd.** 

SkeieAer,  A  plMticAl  metamorpho« 
sia.  Indeed,  and  worth?  an  Orla. 

Pictor.  And  think  you  such 
ebanges  neter  take  place?  There 
are  strange  Influences  and  strange 
poweri.  What  think  you  of  "  Cy- 
moa  the  clown  who  nerer  dreamed 
of  love?" 

Sketcher.  (dimply  thAt  such  a  cha« 
meter  never  touched  this  earth ;  first, 
as  senseless  as  one  of  its  clods,  and 
then  under  anv  influence  became  the 
man  of  mental  ffrasp  and  energy  un- 
controulable.  It  is  a  fiction  that  no- 
thing but  the  consummate  skill  of 
the  poet»  hurrying  over  the  incredU 
ble,  and  so  putting  the  contrast  be** 
fore  you,  forcing  the  mind  of  the 
reader  into  circumstances  of  instant 
action,  and  breathless  interest,  that 
It  may  not  dwell  upon  the  Impossi- 
bility, BO  that  poor  Cymon  is  as  much 
lost  as  If  he  had  never  been  In  the 
poem,  and  if  at  any  time  remember* 
ed»  it  la  buttn  the  spirit  of  gallantry, 
thai  WAuld  nav  &  eonnliment  to  the 


willingnessi  that  would  not  have  Uie 
truth  too  narrowly  looked  into. 
There  Is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  It 
gives  a  sort  of  poetical  credence  to 
what  it  knows  to  be  false.  Poeta 
and  painters  understand  this,  and 
with  management^  bend  all  minds  to 
these  whimsical  creeds.  There  is, 
when  we  are  willing  to  be  deceivedi 
but  small  difference  between  the 
**  vero^'  and  the  *<  ben  ironaioi*  and 
so  It  is,  in  this  tale  of  Cymon;  ex* 
press  but  a  doubt,  and  the  lover  of 
romance  will.  In  his  indignant  gal* 
lantry,  exclaini>-^ 

"  CHi  dice  mal  d*amoTe 
Dic9lafaluta!** 

Pictor^  You  have  made  me,  at 
least,  satisfied  with  my  imperfect 
sketch,  which  I  therefore  pronounce 
finished,  for  what  may  not  be  true 
to  nature  may  be  tme  to  fancy.  How 
like  to  a  beautiful  emerald  is  the 
green  in  the  water  to  the  right,  and 
how  set,  as  if  by  no  unskilful  hand, 
not  in  gold,  because  it  is  costly,  but, 
as  it  were,  in  an  enclosure  of  brown, 
polished  wood,  deepened  in  parts  by 
inlet  ebony ;  and  that  there  may  be  no 
suddenness  (what  some,  by  the  by, 
would  aim  to  effect)  in  the  contrast 
of  this  dark  upon  the  small  circle  of 
reflected  sky^  and  we  see  no  sky 
above,  see  how  the  interspersed  dot* 
ting  of  the  leafage  softly  mirrored, 
breaks  the  hardness,  and  brings  the 
dark  and  light  together  without  of« 
fence ;  and  bow  cool  and  luminous 
is  the  small  bluish-grey  circular  line 
of  the  sky,  that  with  its  outward  rim 
plays  undulatiogly  from  and  into  tiie 
mellow  and  deeper  tones  of  the 
river*s  visible  bea.  It  Is  like  Dian's 
crescent  rising  over  the  yet  coloured 
hills ;  for  where  the  queen  of  night 
walks  visibly  in  her  own  favoured 
regions,  earth  wears  not  sable  at  her 
presence. 

Sketcher^  **  Hung  be  the  heavens 
with  black,"  is  no  command  of  hers. 
I  have  seen  a  sweet  picture  by  Al^ 
banoi  in  which  this  truth  is  admi- 
rably understood— it  is  landscape, 
strictly  speaking;  for  though  the  fi- 
ffures.are  beautiful,  especially  in  co- 
lour, the  chief  charm  is  in  the  land<« 
scapei  which  you  would  pronounce 
to  be  under  some  pervading  influence 
of  borrowed  light,  even  if  there  were 
no  figures  to  tell  the  story— which 
Is  of  Diana  and  Endymion— flying 
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queen  to  the  Bleeping  shepherd.  The 
crescent  on  her  bow  is,  as  you  de- 
scribe that  bright  rim  of  sky,  a  jew- 
elled purity.  The  picture  is  most 
poetically  coloured ;  though  rich  and 
varied,  and  low- toned,  highly  lumi- 
nous, with  just  that  faint  dimness 
over  unimportant  objects,  that  must 
yet  be  visible,  though  unobserved, 
that  serves  to  malce  a  magic  bright- 
ness of  all  that  is  without  its  boun- 
daries, and  blending  all  together  in 
harmonious  softness.  If  it  be  thought 
moonlight,  it  is  on  the  chosen  terri- 
tory where  Diana  touches  with  her 
sandal'd  feet  the  flowered  green, 
where  neither  fog  nor  vapour,  mil- 
dew nor  damp,  cover  or  blight  the 
minutest  particle  of  the  blessed  co- 
lours which  Nature  first  gave.  I 
said  that  the  picture  was  low  in  tone 
— it  was  purposely  so,  that  it  might 
be  soft  and  imposing,  favoured  with 
that  unintruding  light,  that  might 
best  suit  the  sentiment.  But  your 
idolizers  of  effect,  of  contrast,  of 
the  daring  reform,  or  impudence  of 
art,  would  have  despised  its  unas- 
suming modesty. 

Pictor,  And  though  we  have  here 
in  this  lovely  scene  before  us  shade 
and  sunshine,  yet  is  there  no  violent 
contrast ;  there  is  more  of  brilliancy 
than  light  I  have  read  books  on 
art,  that  prescribe,  no  matter  what 
your  sentiment  or  subject,  the  exact 
quantities  of  light  and  shade  and 
half  tone ;  and  that  with  finger  and 
thumb  accuracy  print  the  very  pla- 
ces they  shall  occupy;  mapping  Na- 
ture's face  as  phrenologists  do  hu- 
man heads. 

Shetcher,  And  with  as  little  rea- 
son as  Mr  Shandy  discovered  Wit 
and  Judgment  in  the  knobs  of  his 
chair,  by  his  simple  fiat-—"  Let  this 
knob  be  Wit,  and  that  Judgment." 
This  previous  determination  of  quan- 
tities is  as  absurd  as  would  be  the 
attempt  to  chain  down  all  poetry  to 
one  measure,  and  without  licenses— 
to  remodel  the  Iliad,  and  convert  its 
hexameters  into  iambics — ^to  distri- 
bute the  flats  and  sharps  by  unerr- 
ing rule  for  every  air — ^to  read  a  lec- 
ture of  conformity  to  the  sun  in  mid 
heaven,  that  he  clip  his  shadows  by 
the  square,  and  threaten  him  with 
Procru8tes*s  bed— that  he,  as  well  as 
his  sister,  the  Moon,  shine  only  by 
borrowed  light,  to  be  supplied  by 
Ignorance.    But  this  is  one  of  the 


will  venture  to  aflirm,  that  there  ii 
no  one  rule  for  light  and  shade.  The 
feeling  that  variously  puts  syllables 
and  words  into  verse, 

"  From  grave  to  gay,   from  lively  to  se- 
vere ** — 

that  by  notes  determines  melody 
and  harmony  in  music — that  marries 
sound  to  sense,  and  seeks  appro- 
priate expression^delights  in  a  wide 
range,  and  loves  alike  variety  and 
simplicity,  and  nothing  more  than  to 
see  them  united. 

Pictor.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
law  of  composition^  of  which  yon  hare 
treated  so  fully,  if  there  be  any  feel- 
log  in  the  mind  to  point  out  what 
the  general  tone  should  be,  b  all 
that  IS  required  for  particular  appli- 
cations of  light  and  shade,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  to  be  subservient  to  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  and  to  all  the 
parts  of  it. 

Sketcher.  I  think  so.     I  have  often 
heard  the  complaint,  that  few  wri- 
ters on  art  g\v% practical  instructions; 
and  those  authors  whom  I  have  read 
treat  it  too  mechanically.   There  are 
rules,  without  doubt;  but  they  should 
be  blended  with  the  poetry  of  the 
art,  from  which,  in  fact,  they  must 
arisei^    And  hence  more  is  requu^d 
than  the  experience  of  the  mere  prac- 
tical painter.    He  should  have  ac- 
quired more  than  the  easel  will  teach 
him — he  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  best  poetry,  and  have  the  gift  of 
it  in  himself.    Did   you  ever  hear 
Rippingille  speak  on  art?    I  never 
heard  his  lectures,  but  I  know  he 
took  much  pains  with  some.  I  knonr 
no  one  more  qualified.    His  conver- 
sations on  those  subjects  are  always 
excellent,  and  rendered  fascloatiiig 
by  the  sparks  of  genius,  that  made 
every  thing  he  said  vivid. 

Pictor.  Why  does  he  not  publish 
what  he  has  drawn  up  ? 

Sketcher,  I  never  knew  in  any 
one  powers  so  versatile.  I  have  seen 
sketches,  composiUons  of  his,  of  a 
high  poetic  character  of  pathos  and 
feeling,  superior  to  any  thing  he  has 
painted. 

Pictor.  But  perhaps  his  otden 
were  for  more  common  life. 

Sketcher.  That  may  be  often  the 
painter's  unhappiness.  But  you  do 
not  seem  disposed  to  be  very  indus- 
trious with  your  pencil— you  use 
your  colours  with  great  certainty* 
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this  disftdrantage,  that  you  are  not 
continuously  for  so  long  a  time  ad- 
miring any  one  aubjecky  as  the  more 
h\ow  artist 

Pictor.  I  know  not  that;  for  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  the  time  of 
the  leas  rapid  artiat  is  employed  in 
admiration;  it  may  be  in  surmount- 
ing  some  difficulties,  having  little 
reference  to  beauties,  or  in  learning 
to  see — in  acquiring,  not  in  using 
and  enjoying  taste.  It  is  well  to 
have  leisure  to  admire  more  fully 
after  the  sketch  be  made,  and  then 
to  lie  with  half-closed  eye,  and  bid 
your  fancy  go  on  her  search  into 
erery  nook  and  cranny  for  thoughts, 
and  for  things  invisible  but  to  the 
mind's  eye,  which  ventures  thus  to 
peep  through  the  visual  organ,  and 
retreat  again  to  the  laboratory  of  its 
creation — the  brain;  then  opening 
again  your  refreshed  eyes  to  the 
scene,  it  will,  as  it  were,  rush  upon 
your  sight,  eager  to  be  admired,  ar- 
rayed in  the  conceptions  of  poetry. 
I  love  to  loiter  where  I  have  sketch- 
ed, so  let  us  not  seek  Waters  Meet  to- 
day. We  have  passed,  not  far  from 
hence,  a  sheltering  rock  in  front  of 
the  stream,  facing  the  woods,  and  with 
a  peep  of  the  blue  and  golden  hills 
through  the  foliage,  as  ittollows  the 
rivers  course,  which  we  did  not 
stay  to  admire  as  we  should.  There 
are  moss-cushioned  low  seats,  and 
tables  of  the  same  manufacture ;  let 
us  walk  some  way  down  the  stream, 
and  we  shall  ere  long  find  the  rest 
of  our  party  in  the  path  above,  and 
they  shall  join  us  here,  and  the  scene 
will  be  still  more  delightful. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
than  Pictor*s  proposal.  We  accord- 
ingly slowly  retraced  our  way  by  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  and  through 
the  wood,  that  threw  out  overardi- 
ing  branches  above  our  heads.  There 
was  no  posidve  path,  nor  could  we 
venture  to  walk  with  any  fixed  ob- 
servation of  the  scene ;  the  ground 
was  throughout  interrupted  with 
moss- covered  stones  of  various  sizes, 
over  and  by  which  we  had  to  make 
footing  as  we  could.  Now,  to  a 
Sketcher,  there  is  no  disadvantage 
in  these  obstacles ;  for  there  is  some 
little  relief,  (and  that  is  a  bad  term, 
for  there  is  no  weariness,)^there  is, 
as  it  were,  a  dropping  of  the  curtain, 
and  the  drawing  it  up  again;  and 
Lwe  m  stop,  and  look  up 


us  the  more  new  and  distbct  pic* 
ture,  which  is  thus  unmixed  with 
vivid  impressions  of  scenes  imme- 
diately preceding.  We  soon  reached ' 
the  rock,  the  boundary  of  more  en- 
tangled ground  that  we  had  before 
passed;  from  which  point  to  the 
wood  I  have  been  describiDg,  the 
landscape  looking  down  the  river  for 
a  small  space  is  in  sunshine ;  and  we 
see  above  us,  on  the  left,  the  high 
hill,  with  its  rocky  points  and  wood- 
ed recesses,  over  whose  tops  the 
light  flowed,  gleamins;  and  touching 
the  ground,  here  and  there  settled 
on  the  leafage  (made  by  it  very  dis- 
tant) of  the  trees  that  hung  over  the 
river.  The  tints  over  the  hill,  be- 
coming more  aerial  towards  the  sum- 
mit, were  very  striking;  and  the 
little  secluded  and  almost  inaccess- 
ible nooks  amid  the  rocks  high  up, 
deep  in  shade  and  sylvan  retirement, 
took  magic  from  uncertainty,  and 
gave  a  longing  and  a  scope  to  fancy. 
Near  this  rock  the  river  has  a  small 
descent;  the  ledges  of  rock  cross 
the  water  irregularly,  so  that  there 
are  several  inner  g^ullies,  through 
which  the  stream,  with  various  force 
and  rapidity,  glides  or  hastens.  There 
are  many  studies  here,  and  the  small 
stemmed  and  light  and  waving  trees 
and  shrubs,  some  with  large,  round, 
distinctly  pencilled  up-sbooting,  and 
others  with  taper  and  pendant  leaves, 
held  communication  with  the  waters, 
OS  if  they  were  moving,  smiling,  li- 
ving witnesses  of  their  play  and 
beauty,  and  listeners  to  their  music. 
Having  fixed  upon  our  station,  we 
returned,  and,  descending  by  a  sud- 
den dip  in  the  ledge  which  I  have 
spoken  of,  soon  reached  again  the 
deep  shade.  Through  this  we  pass- 
ed, loitering.  The  wood  is  of  no 
extent,  and  we  soon  came  upon  more 
open  ground,  not,  however,  without 
the  richness  and  occasional  shelter 
of  trees.  As  here  we  had  a  com- 
mand of  the  path ;  we  remained,  and 
I  was  busy  with  my  portfolio  and 
pencils,  studying  some  exquisite 
passages  in  the  stream,  paying  little 
attenuon  to  the  accompaniments. 
This  practice  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend to  young  sketchers — to 
study  a  few  bushes  only^  or  some 
broken  ground,  or,  as  1  did,  water 
only.  The  eye  and  hand  will  be 
thus  greatly  improved.  Here  I  had 
the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  my 
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for,  ftddfMsinl;  hf m  Aft  he  Wat  lean^ 
ibg  orer  the  stream,  not  far  from 

'  me,  I  received  no  anavrer,  and  soon 
found  that  he  was  indulging  fancy--- 
I  doubted  not  that  he  was  sketching 
from  nature  in  rhyme.  Seeing  him 
At  length  more,  I  conjectured  right- 
ly that  his^^teriawaa  .over,  and 
embodied  in  substance  poetical.   As 

"Bur  party  could  not  reach  the  rock 
for  some  time,  Pictor  proposed,  be- 
fore our  return,  to  proceed  some- 
what further  down  the  course  of  the 
stream.  We  did  so.  It  would  be 
tedious  were  I  to  describe  fall  the 
pictures  that  attracted  us ; — we  were 
satisfied  that  much  was  laid  up  in 
store  for  many  days,  and  rather 
Admired  than  sketched.  ThQ  wood 
Was  noW|  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
trees  were  lareer ;  the  edges  of  the 
little  falls,  ana  windings  round  the 
obstructing  stone  fragments  in  the 
shallow  parts,  marked  with  white 
And  grey  streaks,  as  the  stream  pur« 
sued  its  way  towards  Lynmouth, 
And  the  sea,  set  off  by  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Wood  that  here  threw 
out  dark.  And  there  liffhter  branches, 
tnore  strongly  to  show  the  deep 
greens  and  the  sombre  trunks  of 
old  trees  dimly  seen  amid  the  fo* 
liage,  not  unfrequently  in  reflectioni 
While  from  the  larger  and  nearer 
bodies  rose  upper  branches,  break- 
ing into  the  sky,  thick  And  matted 
with  ivy,  while  into  all  this  mass  of 
foliage,  younff  and  tender  ash  and 
alder  shot  forth  their  light  and  grace- 
ful leafage,  as  they  grew  from  the 
fissures  of  a  neck  of  rock,  at  the 
base  of  whose  broken  and  steep 
sides  the  transparent  many- coloured 
stream  was  gliding  and  gently  de- 
scending, and  flowing  away  with  a 
visible  course  into  the  dark  shade 
Under  the  foliage  from  whose  deep- 
est recesses  a  returning  eddy 
brought  back  in  line,  and  of  different 
sises,  balls  of  froth,  that  without  on- 
ward passaee  moved  round  and 
round,  the  larger  as  they  circled 
increasing  in  their  outer  wall,  hol- 
low within^  the  sport  and  mystery 
of  the  stream,  of  which  the  motion- 
less extended  branches  seemed  ob- 
servant, the  fleams  of  the  rich  brown 
ground  behmd  the  trees,  partially 
and  faintly  seen,  the  high  hill  on  the 
left  with  its  peculiArities  before  de* 
scribed,  and  in  its  turning  forminflr 


over  the  foliage  ia  froAt-4ill  these 
together,  and  teen  in  variety  of  po- 
sitions, offered  innumerable  and  ex* 
cellent  studies. 

But  this  part  of  the  river  should 
not  be  seen  at  mid- day — and  were 
the  scenes  below  accessible^  not 
very  far  hence,  to  the  point  that 
was  so  much  the  subject  of  the  last 
number,  I  make  no  doubt  that  there 
would  be  a  very  great  variety,  (for 
I  have  with  great  diflieulty,  msde 
discoveries  to  warrant  the  obserre- 
tion,)  and  probably  there  is  not  a 
river  in  the  kingdom  which  would 
afford  In  so  short  a  course  so  manjr 
beauties. 

We  had  little  time  to  spare,  but  I 
could  not  resist  fnAking  one  colour- 
ed study.  This  was  the  scenei  The 
bed  of  the  river  here  is  one  tnaas  of 
rock,  which  in  the  centre  being  ele- 
vated, forms   a   grotesque   iuand, 
speaking  ia  relative  proportion,  a 
dorsum    immanoi  of    an    unoren 
surface,  furrowed*      It  resembles 
the  back  of  some  monstrous  ante- 
diluvian tortoise,  or  unknown  pro* 
digv,  tbAt  had  seen  chaotic  slilne, 
and  after  having  for  ages  been  im- 
bedded, is  now  washed.  And  left  dry 
and  bare  in  the  midst  of  the  riTer. 
At  its  termination  nearest  the  eye, 
the  water  fell  a  few  feet,  blending 
its   transparent   colours    with    the 
foatn,  and  went  away  with  a  roaring 
as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  as  if  life  were  under  the 
stony  crust    Fancy  might  have  en- 
gendered in  you  a  fear  to  trust  your- 
self to  the  monster's  back.     Nor 
can  we  wonder  that  the  poet  should 
take  a  whale's  back  for  an  island, 
under  the  quid  iibet  audendi  privi- 
lege.    I  was  seated  near  the  fsJl, 
and  looking  up  the  stream,  under 
the  boughs  in  the  distance  (if  that 
term  may  be  applied  to  a  scene 
somewhat  close)  was  seen  the  spark« 
ling  foam  of  another  small  fall,  be- 
yond which  the  river  was  hidden, 
where   the   wood   commences,  of 
which  I  treated  abovci  and  which 
winds  round  to  the  right  Nearer  to 
this  point,  on  the  opposite  bank,  a 
tall  and  graceful  ash  grows  amid 
fragments  of  rock,  whose  top,  from 
the  point  where  I  sketcheddie  scene, 
was  light  and  feathery,  over  the 
more  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  that 
bent  downwttd  to  the  stream*    On 
my   left   was    hiith   woodi  rising 
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iower  were  so  near  the  eye.    Their 
bolM  were  dark,  yet  In  parte  lighter 
than  the  ground  behind  them,  which 
wts  in  deep  ihade»  and  the  branches 
that  were  thrown  out  from  them, 
leemed  eagerly  to  touch  the  liquid 
mirror,  in  which  they  were  reflected. 
I  say  liquid  mirror,  for  if  a  mirror 
eould  hare  motion,  and  life,  and  the 
Tailing  complexion  of  life,  as  this 
bad,  the  term  would  be  appropriate. 
On  my  right,  an  oak  grew  fJantasti- 
cdly  oyer  the  atony  oank,  almost 
horizontally,  and  was  intermiagled 
with  the  boughs  of  the  opposite 
trees;  above  those  more  distant^  the 
terminating  ridge  of  the  hill  Was 
•sen,  and  the  path  that  turns  sud- 
denly to  the  ngfat,  towards  Waters 
Meet,  was  just  distinguishable  as  a 
■mall  red  line.    The  opposite  range 
of  hills,  taking   the    direction  of 
Waters  Meet,  was  the  enclosing  bar- 
rier of  the  scene,  whose  top  was  in 
broad  yellow  light,  against  the  grey, 
yet  warm  sky,  of  which  only  so 
much  was  seen,  as  might  serve  to 
Bet  off  the  warmer  hues.    I  did  not 
now  hope  to  make  a  satisfactory 
aketeh,  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  dashing  away  with  my 
colours.    It  Is  aometimes  difficult  to 
analyxe  a  sense  of  pleasure.    What 
was  the  charm  of  the  picture  ?  what 
the  poetry?    for  though  of  many 
beauties,  the  scene  was  one  in  cha- 
racter.   It  was  of  a  fabulous  river 
throwing  off  and  around  it  the  spell 
of  dreamsy  confounding  dates,  dls- 
aohingtime,blendittgvaguethought8 
into  poetic  vision;  as  of  a  rirer, 
wbose  every  drop  might  be  charmed, 
flowing  fresh  from  the  near  source 
and  fountain-head  of  enchantment, 
amid  the  golden  hills,  whose  taste 
and  aprinkliDg  might  transform  or 
restore  the  human  Image ;  and  the 
delusion  would  take  its  tone,  for 
good  or  ill,  from  the  cast  of  sun- 
•bine,  or  eloom,  that  might  pass 
across  it    While  at  work,  suddenly 
looking  up,  at  no   great  distance 
above  the  trees,  huge  wings  extend- 
^»  that  again  were  raised  upward, 
fl^ped  awhile,  and  the  object  drop- 
ped amongst  the  foliage.    I  was  at 
fint  atartled,  for  the  boughs  hid  the 
body,  nor  did  I  for  a  moment  dis« 
corer  what  it  was.     There  might 
bare  been  the  fell  Enchanter,  and 
^  presence  of  the  HiDDomriff  mieht 
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eonjeeiured  frdfn  the 
wings,  as  *  ex  pede  Herculem."  I 
was  not,  however,  long  allowed  such 
wild  scope,  for  Pictor,  lying  not  far 
from  me,  was  roused  by  the  vision 
thus  descending,  one  knew  not 
whence.  Uf  stood  up  for  the  scru- 
tiny, and  soon  asked  if  I  had  noticed 
the  beautiful  heron  that  had  come 
to  Tisit  us.  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  Pictor  would  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scene,  and  asked  him 
therefore  what  figures  would  suit 
my  sketch.  He  paused  a  few  mo- 
ments. '*  Should  they  be  human  ?  " 
said  he.  **  I  doubt  What  think  you 
of  a  hunter  and  his  dogs  in  the  act 
of  transformation  to  stone,  as  they 
touched  the  Streaili,  nearly  over 
which,  and  at  the  other  side,  shall 
be  a  deer  that  has  escaped— -a  gentle 
cteature,  whom  the  bending  leaves 
would  seetn  to  worship  ?  Or  what 
think  you  of  its  being  a  scene  for 
one  of  the  two  fountains  of  Love  and 
Hatred-- 

*^«  due  fontane 
Che  di  direno  eflfetto  haiino  liquore 
Ambe  in  Ardenna,  e  non  sono  lontane.* " 

I  was  satisfied  that  we  did  not 
think  very  differentlv,  and  went  on 
busily  sketching,  while  Pictor,  In- 
spired by  the  Poet  of  Ferrara,  sang 
with  power,  and  with  tenderness, 
airs  or  '*  choice  Italian;*'  and  away 
went  the  river,  taking  Up  the  music, 
cadence  afier  cadence,  now  loitering 
in  listening  quietness,  and  now  hur* 
rying  away  a^ln  wildly,  and  twist- 
ing and  twirling  in  dream-like 
change  the  floating  strains,  till  the 
spirit  of  dream  came  over  me  too, 
and  then  the  syrens  by  the  sea- shore 
caught  the  music.  I  saw  in  vision 
the  moon  rise,  and  their  white  forms 
dimly  seen  in  their  shadowy  cave, 
and  they  sang  to  the  steamers  and 
other  vessels  in  mid-channel,  that 
instantly  dropped  their  moonlit  sails^ 
and  were  not  seen,  till  with  the 
coming  tide  their  hulls  neared  tlus 
little  pier  of  Lynmouth,  dark  as  lis- 
tening porpoises  upon  the  shining 
waters.  What  height  of  absurdity 
the  dreamy  influence  might  have 
reached,  it  Is  hard  to  say.  I  had 
already  descried  a  painted  JbBrge, 
With  a  virgin  band  in  pure  white, 
standing  at  the  prow,  as  in  Rogers's 
last  Illustrations,  and  should  have 
handed  them  every  one  on  shore. 
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had  not  Pictor  destroyed  the  illu-    the  rest  of  the  day 


■ioD,  and  reminded  me  that  it  wai 
time  to  seelc  our  party. 

We  were  very  toon  on  our  return, 
joined  our  party  at  the  rocl(,  and 
soon  commenced  our  enjoyment  of 
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.  in  music  and 
social  converse— for  tlie  latter,  the 
spot  being  most  favourable.  The 
guitar  was,  as  usual,  in  frequent 
use,  and  Pictor  sang  his  song  of  the 
Bower. 


TnS  BOWER. 

O,  the  spot  where  I  met  my  own  true  love 
Is  die  sweetest  spot  on  earth ; 

It  is  not  where  the  wild  herds  rove. 
Nor  (he  scene  of  idle  mirth. 

O,  'tis  a  shady,  quiet,  spot, 

Where  not  a  sound  is  heard. 
Save  the  silvery  voice  of  the  busy  broolc. 

And  the  song  of  the  gentle  bird. 

O  sweet  is  the  green,  above  and  around 
O  sweet  is  the  leaf  and  flower; 

But  sweeter  is  she,  that  a  spell  has  wound» 
To  make  it  a  fairy-bower. 

The  flaring  sun-beams  pierce  it  not. 
Yet  it  beams  with  verdant  lizht. 

As  if  angel's  feet  had  touch'd  the  spot. 
And  had  left  it  ever  bright 


During  our  pastime,  we  were 
much  struck  with  a  splendid  display 
of  a  very  common  object^  if  we  can 
call  that  a  common  object,  which,  of 
its  kind,  is  remarkable  for  beauty. 
In  the  midst  of  shade,  near  where  we 
sate,  a  gleam  had  broken  through 
the  trees  above,  of  a  golden  bright- 
ness, illuminatiog  a  circle,  to  which 
the  green  bank  around  was  a  rich 
frame.  In  the  very  midst  arose  a 
stately  thistle  from  among  some  large 
dock  leaves ;  the  top  expanded  most 
gracefully — nothing  was  present  to 
interfere  with  the  queen-like  won- 
der— innumerable  were  the  little 
dotted  leaves  about  it  (but  without  a 
flower,)  and  these  so  small  as  to 
attract  no  notice,  and  served  only  to 
give  texture  to  the  bright  background 
•—for  the  whole  circle  was  illumina- 


ted—and that  alone.  It  struck  us  all 
as  a  phenomenon,  and  it  was  as  if 
some  spirit  had  assumed  a  sudden 
metamorphosis  into  the  floral  king- 
dom, and  its  glory  had  not  departed 
from  the  spot  in  which  the  change 
had  been  willed  and  effected.  What 
was  very  striking  was  the  colour,  for 
though  it  seemed  to  be  set  In  this 
green  gold,  itself  retained  its  cooler 
green,  and  yet  was  not  conspicuous 
in  the  contrast 

"  All  around  us,"  quoth  Pictor, 
"  is  Poetry.  Its  very  spirit  pervsdes 
Nature  and  Art— It  lurks  in  this  lit- 
tle instrument*'  (taking  the  guitar) 
"  as  in  grave  and  cavern ;  even  this 
poor  thing  may  speak  oracularly— 
and  deserves  our  praise.  So  here 
is  my  song  to  it  }— 


THE  LYRE. 


<  'Mid  flickering  sun  and  shade, 
A  lyre  was  idly  laid. 
Where  the  air  with  the  waters  play'd. 
But  not  for  their  sake  would  the  Spirit  awake 
That  therein  his  bed  had  made. 
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*  Youth,  in  the  morning  rajr, 
Glistening  came  that  way, 
And  ^ily  bad  •*  Good  day," 

And  Btaid  not  to  fling  across  the  string 
His  fingers,  but  walk'd  away. 

*  Pleasure,  with  careless  eye. 
And  with  a  jocund  cry, 

Came  tripping,  and  pass'd  it  by. 
But  the  Spirit  was  stirr'd,  nor  by  voice  nor  word^ 
And  the  low  wind  did  but  sigh. 

*  Then  came  stately  Pride, 
Up  with  a  lordly  stride- 
Took  the  lyre,  but  look'd  aside — 

Struck  full  and  fast— and  away  he  pass'd-^ 
And  the  spiritless  discord  died. 

*  Then  mad  Ambition  came, 
And  swore  all  sound  was  tame — 
But  the  'streperous  trump  of  Fame ; 

And  tum'd  from  the  string  as  a  worthless  thing, 
That  might  his  honour  shame. 

*  Now,  in  the  quiet  eve, 
Love  came  there  to  grieve, 
That  Hope  should  e'er  deceive : 

And  the  Spirit  awoke  at  his  gentle  stroke, 
And  cried—"  Believe,  believe." 

*  Then  sweetest  notes  upflew. 
All  things  greener  grew. 

As  under  Heaven's  own  dew— 
And  the  waters  alone  they  flow'd  with  song, 
And  music  around  them  threw. 

*  Stretch'd  on  holy  ground. 
By  loved  sepulchral  mound- 
Friendship  heard  the  sound ; 

And  rose  in  the  light  of  the  starry  night. 
And  a  sweeter  solace  found. 

'  Love,  from  his  grassy  seat, 
Awed,  her  rose  to  greet, 
And  checking  his  hand  discreet. 
More  softly  play'd — and  his  lyre  he  laid, 
Down  at  her  silvery  feet. 

'  Since  then  the  Spirit  that  slept 
Within,  hath  wakeful  kept; 
Soothine  the  hearts  that  wept— 
As  Friendship  and  Love,  like  spirits  above, 
Have  hallow'd  the  chords  they  swept.' " 

It  was  late  ere  we  returned  home;  it  was  a  glorious  eveoing,  and  we^ 
enjoyed  it  to  the  last  moment. 
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A  TRUE  PARKIAN  TAUC  OV  TBS  TBAR  1830^ 


In  the  RueNeuve  St  Genevieve  U 
situated  the  house  of  Madame  Vau- 
quer.  O^er  its  port  cocker  the  paBser** 
bjr  may  see  written,  is  large  Iettera« 
"  Maison  Vauquer,"  and  immediate- 
ly underneath,  **  pension  bourgeoUe 
pour  les  deux  sexes  et  autres,*'  The 
street  falls  just  at  this  place  into  the 
Rue  des  Bourguignons,  but  by  a 
descent  so  suoden  and  rapid  that 
carriages  rarely  pass  that  way.  This 
circumstance  adds  to  the  silence 
which  reigns  perpetually  over  the 
narrow  and  close-crowded  streets  or 
lanes,  which  choke  up  both  apace 
and  air  between  the  dome  of  the  Yti 
de  Grace,  and  the  dome  of  the  Paa« 
theon.  These  two  monuments,  from 
the  ghostlike  population  which  sur- 
round but  frequent  them  not,  seem 
to  possess  a  melancholy  gravity  more 
than  properly  belongs  to  them ;  and 
the  jaunaiced  tints  which  are  refiecfr* 
ed  upon  the  atmosphere  from  their 
cupolas,  agree  well  with  the  condi- 
tion of  Uie  inhabitants,  who  look  sick 
of  life,  yet  withal  respiring  it  aa- 
xiously  in  one  of  the  most  dingy  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  This  region, 
though  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thronged  and  busy  quarters,  appears 
by  some  invisible  line  to  be  marked 
and  separated  from  them.  One  no 
sooner  enters  it,  than  one  feels  one's 
self  away,  far  away,  out  of  the  bustle 
of  a  great  city,  and  plunged  at  once 
into  a  profound,  solemn,  sombre  re- 
treat. The  streets,  from  the  absence 
of  all  concourse  and  business,  are  in- 
variably dry,  if  not  clean;  grass 
grows  along  the  mildewed  walls; 
the  passengers  look  sad ;  the  gayest 
man,  on  traversing  this  tristful  spot, 
feels  his  spirit  overclouded;  the 
sound  of  a  carriage  wheel  is  aJmost 
an  event ;  the  houses,  like  their  oc- 
cupants, seem  oppressed  with  the 
weight  of  time  and  care,  and  imper- 
vious to  any  ray  of  sunshine,  which, 
indeed,  when  it  does  get  admittance, 
looks  like  the  smile  of  a  sick  man, 
softening  sadness,  but  inspiring  no 
joy ;  the  shops  exhibit  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  animal  life, — no  stir,  no 
bustle,  no  enterprise ;  hardly  activi- 
ty enough  to  procure  the  mere  meana 


of  aubalste^ce.  Yet  90lual  want  ap- 
pears not  to  be  felt  This  would  give 
%  picturesqaeneea  to  the  scene,  aad 
be  an  absolute  Felief  from  the  con* 
templation  of  the  still,  inauimate, 
uncneckered  existence,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  dim  nook  crawl 
through,  like  flies  through  a  chillj, 
misty  winter.  Such  is  the  fitting^ 
scene  of  the  tale  which  we  are  about 
to  relate ;  or,  to  apeak  more  correctly 
and  modestly,  of  the  sombre  and 
touching  incident  we  are  aboat  to 
record* 

We  will  not  here  describe  tbe 
pension  of  Madame  V^uquer;  it 
would  merit  a  diaptar  apart.  It  was 
one  of  those  decayed,  aecrepid  es- 
tabliahmenta  which  are  only  to  be 
found  in  Peris,  and  are  there  nume- 
rous; a  sort  of  hospital  for  broken- 
down  fortunes,  where  the  worsted 
veterans  of  the  world  retire  to  hide, 
and  if  possible  to  forget,  their  de- 
feats; voluntarily  to  entomb  hope, 
and  to  subsist  upon  Biich  damaged 
showaof  well-being  as  economy  can 
wrest  from  resigned  poverty;  a 
squalid,  sickenlDg  spectacle,  where 
are  to  be  seen  faded  follies  and  super- 
annuated vices— merely  fetid  leea 
and  dregs,  but  retaining  their  im- 
pure vitality  to  the  last,  and  that  by 
sheer  dint  of  a  philosophy  which 
deems  such  living  exhibitions  of  de- 
cay highly  edifjang.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  stray  student,  too  poor 
to  procure  elsewhere  a  decent  shel- 
ter, may  be  found  in  these  vaults  of 
the  living* 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or 
two  of  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment to  which  we  at  present  allude. 
She  vrasi  at  the  time  referred  to^ 
a  woman  of  about  fifty  years  of  afe, 
and  bore  a  faint  resemblance  to  that 
numerous  daaa  of  ancient  dames 
who  have  seen  better  days.  Her 
glassy  eye  and  physiognoasy,  neutral 
betwixt  innocence  and  guilty  spoke 
her  plainly  to  belong  to  the  debate- 
able  ground  between  them,— ready 
to  do  any  thing  to  better  her  condi- 
tion ^to  betray  a  Georges  or  a  Plche- 
Srew,  if  a  Georges  or  a  Pichegrew 
Kre  were  to  be  betrayedt   NeTe^ 
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tlielets,  fthe  was  a  good  sort  qf  woman 
at  bottom^  Baid  ber  lodgers,  with 
whom  she  coughed^  complained« 
scolded,  grunted,  talked  scandal,  and 
was  consoled  thereb/,  in  concert, 
and  so  had  all  their  sympathies.  Her 
husband,  she  said,  had  lost  all  his 
fortune  in  commercial  speculations 
•^he  bad  used  her  very  lU-^he  bad 
left  her  only  eyes  to  weep,  and  her 
house  to  support  her— she  had  suf« 
fered  all  that  human  nature  could 
suffer,  and  so  was  exempted  from 
the  duty  of  feeling  for  any  misfor- 
tunea  but  her  own. 

Ai  the  period  at  which  this  little 
story  commences,  (1820,)  this  dame 
had  soTeral  domesticated  lodgers, 
whereof  it  is  needful  here  to  make 
mention  only  of  two.  The  first  was 
a  student.  In  this  class  of  customers 
Madame  Vauquer  had  little  plea- 
sure. They  paid  i^sually  but  seventy 
francs  per  month  for  their  board  and 
lodging,  and  ate,  she  thought,  too 
much  bread ;  in  l)oth  of  which  par- 
ticulars Eugene  Rastignac  had  in- 
curred ber  severe  displeasure.  He 
was  a  young  man  from  the  environs 
of  Angouleme,  and  had  come  to 
Paris  to  study  the  law.  His  family 
was  noble,  but  so  poor  that  they 
submitted  to  many  privations  in  or- 
der to  allow  him  1200  francs  yearly, 
which  was  necessary  for  his  mainte- 
nance in  Paris.  Eugene  was  In  per- 
aon  decidedly  handsome.  His  coun- 
tenanee  spoke  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces; his  complexion  was  clear, 
his  hair  black,  his  eyes  blue.  His 
manners  and  deportment  did  not  be- 
lie his  noble  extraction ;  and,  amidst 
nil  the  depressions  of  poverty,  there 
waa  an  arutocratic  ambition  and  ele- 
vation in  his  views  and  pretensions. 
If,  on  ordinary  days,  his  vestments 
were  somewhat  worn,  and  negligent- 
ly put  on,  he  could  sometimes  dis- 
play the  toilet  of  an  elegant  young 
man*  Habitually  he  wore  an  old 
surtout,  a  waistcoat  which  had  seen 
service,  a  tarnished  black  cravat, 
tied,  or  rather  knotted,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  students,  pantaloons  some- 
what bare,  and  boots  which  had  been 
reaoied  or  fronted,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

But  the  principal  personage  of 
tUa  little  history  is  the  Pire  Go- 
riot.  Ha  had  been  a  lodger  with 
Madaosa  Vauquer  since  18U,  having 
tlMifiiitreUredffoaibiiaineBB.  He 


had  paid  sixteen  hundred  francs  a<« 
year  for  his,  entertainment,  and 
seemed  to  think  a  few  coins  more 
or  less  a  trifle  beneath  his  conside- 
ration. At  this  period  he  was  called, 
respectfully.  Monsieur  Goriot.  His 
well-furnished  wardrobe,  the  mas^ 
sive  pieces  of  plate,  and  abundance 
of  trinkets  he  possessed,  inspired 
universal  respect  and  homage.  His 
appearance,  though  his  manners 
were  always  most  humble,  denoted 
a  jnan  in  easy,  and  even  affluent  cir* 
cumstances.  He  wore  habitually  a 
blue  coat  of  fine  cloth ;  a  clean  white 
waistcoats  changed  daily^  protected 
amply  the  upper  region  of  his  ro« 
tund  and  prominent  stomach,  over 
which  dangled  a  heavy  chain  of 
gold,  to  which  were  suspended  rings 
and  seals  of  ^eat  value;  a  diamond 
pin  served  him  for  a  shirt  button, 
and  the  golden  snuff-boxes,  some  of 
which  were  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  captivated  the  benevolence 
and  esteem  of  all  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  taking  a  pinch  therefrom. 

But  times  changed  with  Monsieur 
Goriot.  His  precious  superfluities 
gradually  disappeared.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  year  he  begged 
to  be  lodged  on  the  second  floor, 
and  to  have  his  rent  reduced  to 
twelve  hundred  francs.  So  strict  an 
economy  had  become  necessary,  that 
he  would  have  no  fire  in  his  rooni 
during  the  winter.  The  Widow 
Vauquer  asked  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, which  was  done,  and  from 
this  time  she  called  her  lodger  U 
Pere  Goriot,  The  rich  merchant  had 
now  become,  in  the  opinion  of  bia 
fellow  lodgers,  little  better  than  a 
rogue,  a  swindler,  a  man  of  myste- 
rious means.  No  one  knew  who  or 
what  he  was.  His  taking  up  his 
abode  in  such  a  house  with  his  for- 
mer we^th  was  unaccountable ;  his 
sudden  poverty  equally  so.  In  fact, 
the  very  worst  suspicions  and  con« 
jectures  were  enterteined  of  himj 
and  his  silence,  his  humility,  the  pa- 
tience with  which  he  bore  all  teunts 
and  insults,  invited  to  their  repeti- 
tion, and  made  him  an  object  of  real 
aversion  to  the  whole  house.  But 
this  aversion  went  not  so  far  as  to 
cause  his  banishment;  he  paid  his 
rent,  and  besides,  was  useful  as  an 
object  on  whom  every  one  might 
expectorate  his  ill  hunu9Wr»  ^^  •b^ 
pen  his  wiu 
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But  the  opinion  of  this  unhappy 
old  man,  which  appeared  the  most 
probable,  and  was  generally  adopt- 
ed, was  one  suggested  by  Madame 
Vauquer,  who  h^  her  own  private 
motives  for  whetting  the  ill  will  of 
others  against  him ;  viz.,  that  whilst 
she  believed  him  wealthy,  she  had 
set  her  widow's  cap  at  him,  and 
met  with  a  prompt  and  decided  re- 
pulse. According  to  her,  the  Pire 
Goriot  was  an  old  libertine  of  the 
most  depraved  tastes;  and  it  was  on 
the  following  facts  that  the  widow 
grounded  her  suspicions. 

A  few  months  previous  to  his  re* 
duction  of  his  expenditure,  and  be- 
fore she  had  risen  from  her  bed,  the 
widow  had  heard  one  morning  upon 
the  stairs  the  rustling  of  a  silk  robe, 
and  the  light  step  of  a  young  female, 
who  went  straight  to  the  door  of 
Monsieur  Goriot,  which  was  left,  it 
appeared,  purposely  open.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  house  wench, 
Salope,  came  to  tell  her  mistress  that 
a  girl,  too  pretty  to  be  modest,  had 
slipped  like  an  eel  from  the  street  into 
the  kitchen,  and  asked  for  the  apart- 
ment of  Monsieur  Goriot.  Madame 
Vauquer  and  her  cook-maid  there- 
upon  set  themselves  immediately  to 
listen,  and  overheard  some  words 
tenderly  pronounced  d urine  the 
Tisit,  which  lasted  some  time,  when 
Monsieur  Goriot  conducted  his  lady 
(as  they  called  her)  to  the  door, 
Salope  took  her  basket,  feigning  a 
mission  to  market,  that  she  might 
follow  the  amorous  couple. 

'*  Oh,  Madame,"  said  she,  on  her 
return,  "  old  Goriot  must  be  finely 
rich  for  all  that,  to  carry  it  on  so, 
for  at  the  corner  of  the  street  there 
was  a  splendid  equipage  which  the 
lady  got  into." 

At  dinner  the  house  dame  was  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  get  into  the 
secret. 

''You  are  belored,  it  seems,  by 
the  ladies,"  said  she,  "  Monsieur 
Goriot;  and,  parbleau!  it  must  be 
confessed  that  your  taste  is  goojd, 
for  your  fair  visitant  of  this  morning 
was  beautiful  as  an  angel." 

"It  was  my  daughter,"  replied 
the  old  man,  his  countenance  lit  up 
with  an  expression  of  pride ;  but  the 
lodgers,  like  lodgers  in  a  Parisian 
boarding-house,  were  too  vicious  to 
give  credence  to  his  words. 

A  short  time  after.  Monsieur  Go- 


riot received  another  visit  from  an- 
other beautiful  female,  of  much  too 
distinguished  an  air,  concluded  and 
firmly  believed  the  lodgers,  to  be  his 
daughter.  These  two  ladies,  com- 
ing sometimes  of  an  evening  and 
sometimes  in  a  morning,  being  al- 
ways differently  dressed,  and  but 
indistinctly  seen,  were  converted  bj 
the  malicious  gossip,  and  corrupted 
imaginations  of  the  boarders,  into 
dozens  of  females. 

''What,  another!"  cried  Salope, 
every  time  she  opened  the  door  to 
these  visitants,  and  the  words  were 
echoed  through  the  house.  Now»  al- 
though the  widow  saw  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  Monsieur  Goriot*s 
conduct  whilst  he  paid  sixteen 
hundred  francs  for  his  maintenance, 
her  virtue  took  instantly  the  alarm 
when  he  paid  but  twelve  hundred, 
and  she  questioned  him  insolently 
upon  the  visits  he  received. 

'*  They  are  only  from  my  daugh- 
ters," replied  the  old  man.    * 

"  What  I  have  you  then  a  dozen 
daughters,"  retorted  the  widow, 
tauntingly. 

'<  I  have  only  two,"  retii^ed  the 
lodger,  with  the  humility  of  a  ruined 
man,  submitting  quietly,  with  a  bro- 
ken spirit,  to  all  spurns  and  indig- 
nities. 

"  Daughters  indeed ! "  was  Uie 
rejoinder. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  year 
the  Pire  Goriot  again  reduced  his 
expenses,  and  ascended  to  the  third 
story;  paying  only  seventy  francs 
a^  month  for  his  entertainment  At 
the  same  time  he  discontinued  to 
take  snuff",  and  went  with  his  hair 
unpowdered.  His  countenance, 
which  secret  sorrow  seemed  to  sad- 
den more  and  more  every  day,  took 
a  desolate  and  disconsolate  cast;  he 
became  thin;  his  old  clothes  hung 
loosely  about  him ;  his  forehead  l>e- 
came  doubly  wrinkled ;  his  features 
angular  and  fleshless;  his  eyes  dull 
and  sunken.  To  some  he  inspired 
horror,  to  others  pity. 

One  evening  after  dinner,  Madame 
Vauquer,  addressing  him  in  a  mock- 
ing tone,  said,  *'  How  is  it,  Pire  Go- 
riotf  that  your  daughters  come  no 
more  to  see  you  ?  " 

The  .old  man  started  at  the  ques- 
tion, as  if  he  had  been  burnt  mih 
an  hot  iron,  and  replied,  in  an  ac- 
cent full  of  emotion,  ''They  come 
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Bomedmes;"  upon  which  brutal 
laughs  and  jests  circulated  round  the 
board ;  but  the  old  man  heard  them 
not;  he  seemed  to  be  sunk  la  an 
Incurable  senile  sorrow  and  discou- 
ragemen  t,  and  heeded  nought  The 
lodgere,  however,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed,  did  not  know  the  extent  of 
their  cruelty.  The  reasoning  of  their 
liostesB  had  prevailed  with  them. 

"If,"  said  she,  "  the  Fere  Goriot 
had  daughters  as  rich  as  these  ladies 
appear  to  be  who  came  to  see  him, 
he  would  not'  be  in  my  house  on  a 
third  floor,  paying  seventy  francs  a- 
month,  and  clothed  little  better  than 
a  be^ar."  Yet  in  spite  of  this  ex- 
cu8e,one  must  have  hved  in  a  French 
boardiog>house,  and  have  become, 
by  frequent  intercourse,  acquainted 
with  the  indecency  and  corruption 
of  the  French  mind,  to  understand 
how  such  premises,  as  we  have  hint- 
ed at,  could  possibly  exist.  What 
is  related  here  nevertheless  is  all 
true* 

We  must  now  return  to  Eugene 
de  Rasttffnac  Being  of  noble  pa- 
rentage, (a  circumstance  considered 
at  that  period,)  he  was  admitted  into 
the  highest  society  of  Paris.  His  cou- 
sin, the  Marchioness  de  Beauseant, 
had  taken  him  under  her  protection, 
and  introduced  him  advantageously 
into  the  beau  monde.  One  evening, 
at  a  brilliant  soiree  at  her  hotel,  he 
had  met  the  beautiful  Countess  An« 
intasiade  Bostaud,  and  his  imagina« 
tion  had  been  perfectly  captivated 
and  subdued  by  her  beauty  and  wit. 
Having  returned  home  to  his  littie 
miserable  chamber,  in  vain  did  he 
attempt  to  devote  the  night  to  study. 
His  head  was  too  exalted  by  the 
splendid  scene  he  had  just  left,  and 
his  blood  too  agitated  to  be  capable 
of  dull,  sober  application.  A  vapour 
of  bright  colours  spread  like  a  veil 
liefore  his  sight,  and  out  of  it  emerged 
distinctly  the  form  of  the  lovely 
countess,  which  continued  so  to  haunt 
and  enchant  his  senses,  that  feeling 
himself  incapable  of  any  thing  but 
a  reverie  of  sweet  emotions,  he  was 
resigning  himself  complacently  to 
the  delicious  influence,  when  a  sigh 
or  a  groan,  it  might  be  called  either, 
struck  his  ear.  It  came  from  the 
next  room,  where  the  Pire  Goriot 
lodged.  A  stream  of  light  under  his 
door  showed  that  he  was  yet  up*  The 
student  advanced  towards  the  door, 
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and  through  a  yawning  crevice  saw 
the  old  man  engaged  in  a  singular 
occupation.  His  table  was  turned 
upside  down  on  the  floor,  and  on  the 
wooden  bar  which  united  the  two 
legs,  the  old  man  was,  with  the  help 
ofa  thick  rope,  nearly  as  thick  as  a 
cable,  crushing  a  beautiful  massive 
piece  of  plate  Into  a  bar,  as  it  seemed, 
to  have  it  converted  into  ingots. — 
"  The  first  gift  of  my  poor  wife," 
murmured  he,  when  he  had  accom- 
plished his  task.  "  I  would  rather 
dig  the  earth  the  rest  of  my  days  than 
part  with  it;  but  it  must  be  done ; 
the  bill  must  be  taken  up  to-mor- 
row." Then  regarding  his  work  with 
unutterable  sadness,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  blew  out  his  candle, 
and  the  student  heard  him  get  hea- 
vily into  bed.  In  a  few  moments 
more  he  heard  a  loud  aspiration,  fol- 
lowed by  these  words,  "  My  poor 
child,  my  poor  dear  child !"  and  the 
student  heard  no  more. 

The  next  morning  Eugene  de  Ras- 
tignac  hastened  to  pay  his  devoirs 
to  the  beautiful  Countess  Anastasia. 
Arrived  at  her  hotel,  on  passing 
through  the  antichamber  to  the  sa- 
loon, he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
Countess's  voice,  that  of  the  Pire 
Goriot,  and  a  kiss .  Immediately  af- 
terwards the  Pire  Goriot  passed  him. 

'*  I  am  delighted  to  have  seen  my 
old  acquaintance  here,"  said  Eugene 
to  the  Countess,  as  he  entered  the 
saloon,  followed  by  her  husband, 
Monsieur  de  Rastand. 

'*  How  I  *'  exclaimed  the  Countess, 
quickly. 

*•  Why,  I  have  just  met  my  fellow- 
lodger,  le  Pire  Goriot^  passing  through 
your  antichamber." 

At  the  sound  of  the  disrespectful 
monosyllable  pire^  the  Count,  who 
was  making  up  the  fire,  threw  the 
tongs  from  him  as  if  he  had  been 
burnt,  and  replied,  *<  You  might,  sir, 
have  said  Monsieur  Goriot." 

The  Countess  blushed  deeply,  but 
seeing  the  displeasure  of  her  hus« 
band,  only  added,  in  a  low  embar- 
rassed tone  of  voice,  '<  It  is  impos- 
sible to  know  any  one  who  is  dearer 
to  us." 

The  poor  student  now  perceived 
that  he  had  committed  some  great 
blunder.  The  conversation  became 
cold  and  constrained,  and  so  unplea- 
sant and  awkward  did  he  feel  his 
position,  that  he  was  glad  to  cut  his 
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viBit  short.  The  Count  attended  him 
to  the  door  with  a  profusion  of  bowB ; 
but  before  he  was  perfectly  out  of 
hearing,  turned  and  said  to  the  por-> 
ter,  **  If  that  gentleman  should  ever 
present  himself  here  again,  neither 
the  Countess  nor  I  can  be  at  home 
to  him." 

Eugene>  curious  to  hare  the  mys- 
tery which  seemed  to  connect  such 
a  poor  contemptible  old  man  as  the 
Pire  Gorivt  with  the  brilliant  Coun- 
teis  Anastasia  explained,  hastened  to 
his  cousin,  the  Marchioness  de  Beau- 
seant,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be 
able  to  read  him  this  riddle.  He 
found  her  at  home,  and  at  once  en- 
tered on  the  subject. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "  in  some  way 
greatly  offended  theRastandsby  men- 
tioning the  name  of  a  Monsieur  Qo- 
riot,  whom  we  call  familiarly  Pere 
Goriot:' 

**  Why,  what  a  child  you  must  be," 
cried  the  Marchioness ;  "  do  you  not 
kno^  that  the  Countess  was  a  Miss 
Goriot?" 

"  What  I  Pere  Goriot  the  father  of 
the  Countess ! "  exclaimed  the  stu- 
dent,  in  an  accent  of  surprise  and 
horror. 

"  Yes,  yes,  her  father,"  rejoined 
the  Marchioness,  <*  and  a  very  good 
father  too.  The  good  man  has  two 
daughters,  on  whom  he  dotes.  Hegave 
to  each  of  them  a  marriage  portion  of 
six  hundred  thousand  francs,  mar- 
ried the  eldest,  Delphine,  to  a  rich 
German  banlcer,  the  Baron  de  Nu- 
cingen,  and  the  youngest,  Anastasia, 
to  the  Count  de  Rastand,  and  they 
have  both  rewarded  him  by  almost 
denying  him.  Of  his  large  fortune 
he  reserved  to  himself  only  a  revenue 
of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  fratics, 
and  I  am  told  that  even  this  has  been 
dlminiihed  by  farther  sacrifices  he 
has  made  to  pay  some  debts  of  Del- 
phine's,  which  she  wished  to  keep 
concealed  from  her  husband.  The 
good  man  thought,  by  giving  up  all 
to  establish  his  daughters  so  magni- 
ficently, he  should  secure  to  his  old 
age  two  homes  in  which  he  would 
be  adored ,'  but  in  less  than  two 
years  he  was  banished  from  the 
houses  of  his  sons-in-law." 

Eugene  thought  of  the  scene  he 
had  witnessed  In  the  old  man's  room 
the  night  before,  and  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes.  The  marchioness  see- 
ing him  interested,  continued.    "  I 


recollect,"  said  she^  **  perfectly  well 
the  history  of  this  Goriot    He  was 

6 resident  of  his  section  during  the 
Levolution.  He  was  wise  enough 
to  anticipate  the  great  searcitf*  or 
famine  it  might  be  called*  and  com- 
menced his  fortune  at  that  time,  by 
selling  corn  at  ten  times  the  price 
which  it  cost  him.  The  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  divided  with  him  no 
doubt  his  gains.  He  began  life  as  a 
simple  apprentice  to  a  grocer.  Being 
active,  diligent^  and  enterpriaii^,  he 
bought  in  a  short  time  his  master's 
business,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  wealth  by  selling  piifes  d'liahet 
which  were  to  be  found  at  the 
grocer's,  and  were  selling  at  a  high 
price  and  in  all  quietness^  whiJsl 
the  people  were  committing  murder 
for  bread  at  the  doors  of  all  the 
bakers'  shops.  Having  so  acquired 
a  capital,  he  was  able  to  speculate 
largely,  and  nothing,  it  is  said,  could 
surpass  his  intelligence  in  his  parti- 
cular branch  of  commerce.  He  ex* 
ported,  imported  from  Sicily  and 
the  Ukraine;  had  large  magajdnes, 
and  distributed  from  them  through 
all  the  provinces  of  France.  AH  the 
details  of  his  extensive  busineaa  were 
superintended  with  a  precision  and 
intelligence  which  might  lead  one  to 
believe  the  man  capable  of  higher 
things.  Every  emergency  was  tore* 
seen  and  provided  for.  Activity^ 
enterprise,  caution,  boldness,  and 
success,  marked  all  his  commercial 
speculations,  and  in  the  com  market 
he  was  the  undisputed  monarch  to 
whom  all  bowed.  But  taken  out  of 
his  specialty  he  became  the  most 
ordinary  of  ordinary  men,  absolutely 
stupid,  incapable  of  understanding 
an  argument,  or  of  enjoying  any  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  The 
traffic  of  com  absorbed  all  his  intel* 
ligence,  and  all  his  affections  were 
equally  absorbed  by  his  wife  and  his 
daugliters.  There  are  men  capable 
only  of  a  single  sentiment,  but  that 
is  sublime  from  its  profound  single- 
ness and  purity.  Such  is  Goriot 
He  loved  his  wife  with  a  love  passing 
what  romance  can  imagine ;  the  love 
of  a  powerful,  pure,  untauj^ht  mind, 
which  has  but  one  only  object  Hia 
wife  died,  and  he  became  a  real 
widower.  His  affections  centered 
themselves  in  his  daughters.  He 
idolized  them.  He  gare  them  the 
education  of  princesses,  with  %  for* 
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tune  equivalent,  and  nature  had 
given  them  great  personal  beauty. 
He  married  tbem,  as  I  have  told  you, 
not  from  ambitious  views,  but  be- 
CMUW  they  loved  their  hoabanda  and 
their  husbands  loved  them.  This  ia 
the  only  motive  the  simple  good 
nan  could  understand.  The  poor 
man  thought  then  that  he  should 
para  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
their  society,  in  the  only  happiness 
that  his  heart  was  capable  of  conceiv* 
Ing;  that  of  beholding  their  felicity. 
Am  eo  it  happened  for  a  short  time. 
Under  the  empire  his  sons-in-law 
could  tolerate  him.  But  when  the 
Bourbona  were  restored,  he  became 
SB  eye  sore  to  the  banker,  and  still 
more  so  to  Raatand.  His  daughters 
still  loved  him,  and  do  so  perhaps 
yet ;  nevertheless,  they  were  a  litUe 
ashamed  of  bis  plebeian  manners, 
and  got  into  the  habit  of  only  asking 
him  to  their  houses  when  they  had 
no  one  with  them.  Their  rather 
aaw^  this,  and  perhaps  half  volun- 
tarily, half  in  consequence  of  the 
hints  he  received,  banished  himself 
frcMn  their  presence.  They  saw  each 
otber,  however,  sometimes,  but  their 
almost  clandestine  visits  are  becom- 


ing less  and  less  frequent  The 
daughters  are  immersed  in  pleasure 
and  luxury,  whilst  the  father  is  pi- 
ning, alane  and  almost  forgotten,  in 
an  obscure  vile  comer,  with  only 
one  8entiment-H>ne  nerve  in  his 
heart,-* /ot70  of  them,  which  will 
kill  him.*'  Eugene  de  Rastlgnae 
walked  home  profoundly  touchea  by 
the  melancholy  tale  he  had  heard. 
His  fellow  lodgers  observing  his 
serious  air,  rallied  him  with  the 
supposition  that  be  had  met  with 
frowns  from  his  mistress.  "  Not  so," 
replied  he,  **  but  I  have  shut  against 
myself  the  doors  of  the  Countess  de 
Rastand,  by  telling  her  that  her 
father  dines  at  our  table."  The  Pire 
Goriot  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  turn- 
ed aside  to  wipe  them.  *'  You  have 
thrown  some  snuff  into  my  eye,"  said 
he  to  his  neighbour. 

The  other  lodgers  looked  at  each 
other  with  astonishment;  the  dinoue^ 
ment  was  now  complete,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  procured  for  the 
unhappy  father  ever  afterwards,  in 
his  melancholy  retreat,  that  respect 
and  reverence  which  he  so  amply 
merited. 


SONNET  ON  THB  DUKB  01?  WBLLINQTON. 


BY  LADY  BHMELINE  STEUART  WORTLEY* 

tloNouR  to  those  who  towerlngly  aspire. 

Who  wreak  their  energies  on  loftiest  aim — 

Who  seek  to  build  a  proud  and  deathless  name^ 
Nor  know  in  steep  Adventure's  paths  to  tire- 
August  their  end,  and  pure  their  high  desire. 

Honour'd  be  all  who  urge  so  bright  a  claim, 

Whose  spirits  soar  so  gallantly  tor  Fame — 
Whose  bosoms  glow  with  such  a  sacred  fire  I 
But  honour  most  to  him,  who  now  at  the  height 

And  summit  of  all  proudest  minds  pursue — 
Still  nobly  doth  his  past  achievements  slight. 

While  aught  of  excellent  remains  to  do — 
Him — to  whom  Fame— whoso  flight  mocks  th'  eagle's  flight—* 

Can  bring  no  triumphs  fresh — ^no  honours  new  I 
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September^  1833.— -Started  from 
Meurice's,  and  at  four,  oi>one  of  the 
loveliest  morniiigs  of  this  loveliest 
season  of  the  year.  An  old  curiosi- 
%y  bad  beset  me  to  visit  the  Ven- 
due; but  two  nights  before,  I  had 
concluded  the  pages  of  the  Eoche- 
jaguelein  Memoirs,  the  finest  monu- 
ment to  national  character  since  the 
days  of  Ciovisy  and  worth  all  the 
chivalry  of  the  Duguesclins,  the 
Bayards,  and  the  Henris  besides. 
I  had  inspired  something  of  my 
own  feeling  on  the  subject  into  an 
old  English  friend  of  mine,  a  ve^ 
ritable  Jean  Bull,  cynical  to  the  mid- 
riff, and  by  no  means  inclined  to 
flatter  any  thing  or  any  body,  either 
in  or  out  of  France.  My  next  con- 
vert was  a  young  Spanish  attache,  in 
the  suite ,  of  the  embassy,  giddy, 
good-humoured^  and  thoughtless  as 
one  of  his  own  mountain  goats,  but 
enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of 
romance,  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found.  He  was  delighted  with  my 
proposal  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
traversing  the  departments  of  the 
west,  the  last  land  of  romance  in 
Europe;  in  other  words,  the  only 
land  where  soldiers  fight  without 
pay,  nobles  run  the  chance  of  being 
shot  for  conscience  sake,  and  the 
name  of  a  banished  king  goes  for 
something. 

Saw  Paris  under  new  circum« 
stances  ;  perfectly  silent  —  not  a 
tongue  stirring  in  the  most  talking 
city  on  earth.  The  look  of  the 
streets  equally  new.  The  multitude 
makes  all  the  difference  between 
Paris  la  belle,  and  Paris  la  laide. 
The  caps  and  bonnets,  the  eternal 
chatter,  the  whirl  of  the  equipages, 
the  Messieurs  and  Mesdames  Call- 
cots,  the  general  restless  rush  of  the 
multitude,  the  kissing  and  quarrel- 
ling,— all  are  as  essential  to  the  true 
view  of  Paris  as  actors  are  to  the 
life  of  the  stage.  Paris  without 
bustle  is  Paris  no  longer.  As  it  now 
stood,  in  the  early  light,  soundless 
and  sightless,  it  showed  nothing  but 
what  might  pass  for  the  ruins  of 
Babel ;  another  Tad m or  in  the  desert 
—rows  of  wild  walls,  grey,  grim,  and 
desolate.  Ossian  might  have  strung 
his  harp  over  them  to  his  old  song, 


*<  The  fox  looked  out  of  the  window^ 
and  the  thistle  waved  upon  the  bat- 
tlements." The  Spaniard  compared 
it  to  a  candle-light  beauty,  who  in- 
judiciously trusto  her  wrinkles, 
rouge,  and  ringlets  to  the  dawn. 
The  Englishman  more  roughly  call- 
ed it  Newgate  without  its  bars. 

As  we  passed  along  the  place  in 
front  of  the  Garde  Meuble,  the  Eng- 
lishman enquired  of  a  passing  gen- 
darme by  what  name  it  now  went 
The  gendarme  did  notaeem  to  com- 
prehend the  joke  of  this  spot  of 
many  namea^Louis  Quinse,  De  la 
Concorde,  De  la  Revolution,  &c; 
but  seeing  a  smile  on  our  lips,  he 
was  disposed  to  grow  sulky,  and 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  hut.  A 
farther  conference  might  have  coat 
us  some  trouble.  I  gave  a  nod  to 
the  postilions,  and  we  darted  on. 
The  little  Pont  de  Jena,  loaded  with 
French  heroes,  giants  in  marble, 
heavy  enough  to  sink  the  little 
bridge,  and  with  lace  and  plumes 
enough  to  carry  it  away  on  the  first 
gale,  infinitely  delighted  the  young 
Spaniard.  It  reminded  him  of  a 
ship  without  ballast— Madame  Pom- 
padour, all  hoop  and  ruffles — a  re- 
hearsal of  the  ballet,  and  fifty  other 
things. 

Driving  through  the  Champs  El^ 
sees,  we  nad  nearly  put  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  a  jovial  party,  who 
havinf  probably  spent  the  night  in 
one  of  the  guinguettes  of  the  suburbs, 
had  come  so  far  on  their  way  home. 
The  rising  sun,  however,  had  over- 
powered them,  and  there  they  lay, 
danseur  et  daiisense,  stretched  in  va- 
rious positions  on  the  roadside,  with 
bright  Phosbus  roasting  their  brown 
faces.  Teniers  or  Jan  Stein  would 
have  made  a  capital  picture  of  them ; 
but  perhaps  Hogarth  would  have 
been  the  man. 

Stopped  at  the  Barricre  d*Etoile 
— all  rast  asleep  there  too— a  solitary 
musket  leaning  against  the  gate,  do- 
ing duty  for  its  owner.  However, 
the  noise  of  the  horses'  feet  brought 
out  a  policeman.  We  handed  him 
our  passports ;  he  rubbed  hia  eyes, 
and  inspected  them — not  much  to 
the  security  of  la  belle  France,  nor 
the  honour  of  her  literature,  aa  1 
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should  conceive,  for  he  took  the 
bottom  for  the  top  :  reading  had 
evldendy  been  neglected  in  his  edu« 
cation.  A  couple  of  francs  procured 
for  us  a  most  polite  bow  and  a 
bon  voyage. 

As  we  stopped  for  the  moment, 
we  glanced  back  from  the  height  on 
Paris,  which  was  just  then  begia* 
ning  to  glitter  in  the  sunbeams. 
The  eight  was  showy  d  la  distance — 
domes,  pillars,  roofs,  and  turrets 
spreading  away,  like  the  waves  of 
an  ocean  of  brick  and  stone,  with 
the  cttpolas  of  the  Invaiides  and  the 
Generieve,  like  two  thrones  of  gold 
and  ivory,  or  two  first-rates  anchor- 
ed in  the  noble  expanse,  or  like  any 
other  thing  stately  enough  to  stand 
the  comparison.  But  d  la  distance 
ihey  most  be  seen,  the  qualification 
of  every  thing  in  France.  I  knew 
by  miry  experience  the  circle  which 
surrounded  those  showy  structures. 
Of  all  cities  in  existence,  Paris  most 
requires  the  groups  of  shoeblacks 
that  take  their  stand  in  her  thorough- 
fares. -There  should  be  a  movable 
column  of  them,  with  an  attendant 
waggon-trdn  for  the  convoy  of 
brushes  and  liquid  blacking. 

Versailles. — As  I  and  every  body 
clae,  I  suppose,  in  Europe,  except 
my  English  friend,  had  seen  Ver- 
sailles, I  put  him  under  the  charge 
of  a  dcerone  of  the  hotel  where  we 
stopped  to  breakfast,  and  left  him  to 
enjoy   the   lions   by  himself.     He 
came  back  full  of  wrath ;  first  at  the 
nothingness,  as  he  termed  it,  of  what 
he  had  seen,  and  next  at  being  en- 
cumbered with  "  the  French  fellow,*' 
who  forced  him  to  see  every  thing. 
«•  So  this,*'  said  he,  *'  is  the  boast  of 
France,  the  envy  of  Europe,  the 
ninth  wonder  of  the  world — an  emp- 
ty barrack,  a  colossus  of  plaster  of 
Paris  and  gilt  gingerbreaa,  with  a 
garden  of  hedges  and  horse-ponds." 
— **  Bat  the  triumphs  of  art,  the  pic- 
tures and  statues,'  sidd  I,  attempting 
to  make  battle  against  this  formi- 
dable attack  on  the  tender  point  of 
the  nation. — **  Pictures  and  statues  1" 
he  exclaimed,  **  I  saw  nothing  but 
Louis  XlV.'s  wig,  and  it  was  every 
where,  in  the  clouds,  on  the  earth» 
and  in   the  waters  below  it.    The 
only  statues  were  some  dozens  of 
frightful  gods  and  goddesses,  black 
as  negroee,  up  to  their  middles  in 
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many  grampuses."  This  was  not 
exactly  the  style  of  panegyric;  and 
half-a-dozen  of  the  military,  loung- 
ing over  their  coffee,  began  to  listen 
with  all  their  ears.  Three-fourths 
of  the  harangue  must  have  been 
wholly  unintelligible  to  them;  for 
no  Frenchman  ever  learns  a  foreign 
language  if  he  can  help  it  Still,  as 
the  words  France  and  Versailles  re- 
curred with  no  very  respectful  em* 
phasis,  their  attention  at  this  period 
might  be  inconvenient.  With  fifty 
thousand  troops  within  a  bow-shot 
of  Paris,  to  ensure  the  love  of 
France  to  Louis- Philippe,  I  was  not 
prepared  to  take  the  neld.  I  called 
for  the  bill,  hurried  the  dijeuni,  and 
felt  not  a  little  relieved  when  I 
pushed  my  open-mouthed  country- 
man into  the  carriage,  and  found 
ourselves  travelling  along  the  cause- 
way of  Versailles. 

Turned  off  to  the  right,  and  passed 
through  a  succession  of  nameless 
villages,  which  would  have  cheered 
the  heart  of  a  backwoodsman.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  is  more  extraordinary 
to  the  English  eye  than  how  nine- 
tenths  of  the  French  contrive  to  bide 
themselves  from  the  inclemencies 
of  earth  and  air.  They  have  a  bitter 
winter,  abundance  of  hail,  rain,  and 
snow.  I  have  felt  as  chill  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  as  if  I  had  been  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  to  the  Pole,  and  the  in- 
side of  the  house  in  Paris  was  not 
much  better  than  the  out  Yet,  from 
the  peer  to  the  pea^nnt,  they  live  as 
if  it  were  summer  from  January  to 
December.  The  English,  it  is  true, 
have  made  some  changes  in  the 
towns.  Carpets  are  not  a  pheno- 
menon any  longer ;  curtains  are  fit 
for  something  more  than  to  hang  up 
in  eternal  Greek  draperies;  doors 
sometimes  shut,  and  windows  occa- 
sionally keep  out  the  rain  and  wind. 
But  this  extends  no  farther  than  the 
sphere  of  the  English.  Beyond  this 
lies  the  circle  of  native  contrivances; 
which  amount  to  leaving  nature  to 
do  one  part  and  chance  the  rest 
It  will  be  the  same  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come.  Some  of  these  vil- 
lages had  figured  in  the  wars  of  the 
League.  I  observed  this  to  my  com- 
panions. "  And  I  will  wager  what 
you  please,"  said  the  EDglishman, 
"  that  not  a  brick  has  been  added,  nor 
a  brush  laid  upon  them,  from  that 
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The  turrets  of  Fontainbleau  be- 
gan to  appear,  orer  sheets  of  wood 
touched  bjT  the  autumoal  hues.  The 
couotry  for  the  last  half  dosen  miles, 
hill  and  dale,  dotted  with  a  few  cha- 
teaux. The  French  chateau^  how- 
ever, meaning  any  thing  but  a  castle ; 
and  in  a  hundred  instances  for  one 
to.the  contrary  being  little  more  than 
a  large  farm-house,  gloomy  as  aduiH 

geon,  stuck  upon  the  centre  of  a  huge 
eld,  naked  of  tree,  shrub,  or  any 
other  sign  of  the  hand  of  man,  or  the 
bounty  of  nature. 

Dro?e  into  the  town  in  a  style 
which  our  postilion  called,  d  VAng* 
faM^and  which  brought  all  the  shri- 
velled population  to  the  doors  with 
iU  thunder.  The  streeto,  Paris 
in  miniature,  that  is,  dim,  deep, 
winding,  and  old,  with  a  stream  of 
mire  working  its  way  through  their 
centre,  aud  a  Tapqur  of  every  kind 
of  city  abomination  hanging  thick  in 
the  air.  It  was  the  very  region  for 
the  cholera,  of  which,  however,  I 
beard  nothing. 

FofUainbkau.-^-Th^  palace  is 
certainly  fine,  where  fineness  hi  to 
depend  on  immensity,  decoration 
prodigal,  if  grotesque,  and  all  kinds 
of  architecture  of  every  age  of  the 
monarchy  thrown  together.  Still  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  work,  as 
a  whole,  in  France.  Versailles  is 
modern  and  dry,  heavy  and  bare, 
'  worthy  of  a  king  who  chose  his  mini- 
sters by  their  extravagance,  and  his 
mistresses  by  their  weight  The 
Tuileries  never  was,  and  never  will 
be  any  thing  better  than  a  prodigious 
guard-house,  dull  and  ponderous  in 
all  its  details,  huge  without  grandeur, 
and  fantastic  without  elpffance. 

Dined  at  the  hotel,  with  a  view  of 
the  forest  from  the  dinner  table. 
The  hot  day  and  the  rough  journey 
admirable  preparatives  for  all  the 
enjoyments  of  cool  air,  cool  wine, 
and  an  excellent  dessert.  After  din- 
ner, walked  through  the  palace.  A 
French  party  from  the  south  were 
parading  it  at  the  same  time;  %pire 
and  mere,  with  half  a  dozen  sons  and 
daughters,  and  a  cavalier  or  two, 
evidently  enamourSs  of  the  young 
ladies,  whom  they  persecuted  with 
all  the  grimaces  that  constitute  the 
tender  passion  in  France.  We  gradu- 
ally mingled  in  our  route  through 
the  rooms,  and  I  found  them  intelli- 
gent and  amusinflr.    No  man  should 
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judge  of  France  from  Paris. 
Frenchman  of  the  provinces,  is  aa 
often  laughed  at  in  the  etreeta  of  the 
capital,  as  the  Montiewr  Calieot 
is  bom  to  be  laughed  at  every  srheic 
He  is  often  a  well-informed  person- 
ago,  grave,  and  even  decoroua,  civil 
to  strangers,  without  that  iotolerable 
ofiiclousness  which  tells  you,aa  plain 
as  signs  can  tell,  that  it  ia  showing 
you  the  infiaite  superiority  of  French 
manners. 

The  family  were  Boiot/ZitMiow,  and 
their  language  was  tinged  with  Spajs- 
ish.  So  mu^  the  iMtter.  Aay  thing 
but  the  nasal  twang  that  torturoa  the 
ear,  from  Fiandera  to  the  world's 
end,  wherever  the  wai  FramguU 
makes  his  appearaoce.  The  wonsea 
were  handsome,  and  with  the  Spanish 
shape  and  eye.  Tiie  j^nmg  aiietche 
fell  in  love  on  the  spot;  fijwd  him- 
self to  the  steps  uf  the  younger 
daughter,  who  seemed  perfectly  pro- 
pitious; waa  rewarded  by  several 
nerce  frowns  and  half  aiuttered 
sacres  from  her  caoaker  aitemdoMt, 
and  seemed  laying  the  regular  foun- 
dation for  a  quarrel,  or  a  msairay 
match,  or  both. 

The  BauMiUmoii  were  eapecially 
delighted  with  the  chamber  of  Hen- 
ry IV.,  whom  every  Frenchman,  and 
woman  too,  assumes  as  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  national  character.  Gallantry  in 
the  field,and  gaiety  in  the  eourt,being 
perfection ;  all  the  frailties  going  for 
nothing,  or  rather  embellishing  the 
character.  If  shades  at  all,  a£sdes 
that  only  threw  out  the  lighta  of  the 
picture.  Talk  of  Joan  of  Arc»  the 
btUe  Gabrielle  is  the  true  heroine  of 
France,  whether  in  pantaloon  or  pet- 
ticoat. 

My  Englishman,  a  barrister  and 
bachelor  of  fifty-six,  one  of  which 
may  account  for  his  ill  opinion  of 
human  nature,  and  the  other  for  his 
antipathy  to  the  land  of  the  Gaul,  the 
land  of  the  loves  and  graoaa,  was 
more  cynical  than  ever.  **  Here,"  aaid 
he, "  is  a  people,  whose  three  grand 
favourites  have  been  three  fellows 
whom,  if  they  had  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, we  should  have  sent  to  rear 
kangaroos  in  BoUny  Bay.  The  first, 
whose  only  merit  was  cutting  them 
up  like  sheep,  wherever  he  had  an 
opportunity,  and  starvingthem  wher- 
ever he  could  not  cut  them  up.  The 
second,"  (we  were  standing  before  a 
fine  nictiire  of  Frani^ls  L)  «  Uiat  I 
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n<Med  kiia?e  who  brought  all  Eu- 
rope on  the  back  of  Fraoee  by  hit 
rogneriea,  hanged  the  fathers  and 
huabands,  and  run  awaj  with  the 
wiToa  and  daughters.  And  the 
third  "*-the  Spaniard  had  just  now 
been  caught  by  the  violence  of  his 
tone,  and  turned  to  hear  the  apoth^e 
ef  the  third  French  demigod.  A  little 
to  inflame  hisBiseayan  blood,  I  whis- 
|>ered,  ^Iln'y  a  point  de  Pyrenees,'* 
**Ah,  demonio  Seiior  don  Louis/' 
wae  hia  answer,  with  a  slight  addi- 
tion, devoting  him  to  the  river  Styx, 
for  the  insult.  '*  The  third,"  said  the 
Bngliabman  resuming,  **tliere  you 
see  him  to  the  life  "—(a  picture  of 
the  eomplacent  old  voluptuary  was 
amiling  in  an  enormous  fullbottomed 
wi|^  over  the  door  of  tho  ba)l>—^*  fit 
only  to  lead  an  army  of  hairdressers, 
or  sit  in  a  council  of  tailors  ;  acoz- 
eomb  to  the  last  hour  of  his  days^ 
the  tool  of  his  ministers,  the  toy  of 
women,  and  thejoke  of  Europe.  Yet 
tkia  eon  of  a  monk  or  a  footmiin,  for 
no  foma,  now  l>elieves  that  he  had  a 
drop  of  roval  blood  in  his  veins,  was 
tlie  Of  ana  Monarque,  the  glory  of 
Franee,  the  model  of  Frenchmen  for 
e  century ;  his  tastes  in  love  as  pre- 
posterous as  bis  blunders  in  polities; 
nia  Madame  |a  Valliere,  a  tragedy 
queen  made  up  of  mock  heroics, 
wrialdea,  rouge,  and  rheumatism; 
and  hia  Ifaintenon,  an  old  rogu#,  who 
learned  morals  from  the  greenroom, 
veligion  from  the  monastery,  and 
aieetiag  the  name  of  a  wife  with  the 
realities  of  a  mistress,  taught  him 
the  missal  in  his  dotage,  and  finished 
his  eliaracter  by  ^e  only  vice  he 
ever  wanted,  hypocrisy."  The 
Spaniard  had  later  feelings,  and 
■topped  him  by  an  exelamatioo,  not 
of  the  most  tender  kind,  at  the  me- 
mory of  Napoleon.  But  this  stop  was 
only  like  the  check  of  a  torrent.  The 
philippic  burst  out  with  more  furi- 
ous fluency,  concluding  with.—**  Na- 
Kleen,  an  idol  of  France  ?  no,  sir, 
was  master  of  France,  and  he 
deserved  to  be.  They  had  not 
sense  enough  to  make  him  an  idol. 
He  was,  I  grant  you,  a  swindler, 
a  knave  to  the  core,  selfish,  san- 
guinary, reckless,  and  headlong.  He 
would  have  been  hanged  for  a  cap- 
tain of  bandiui,  if  be  had  remain- 
ad  in  Ceraica»  or  atrangled  for  a  spy 
ef  Piaace,  or  any  other  country  that 
paldUmbestyifhehMinMUicoiirie 


in  Italy.  But  the  fellow  had  points 
of  greatness  about  him.  He  was  not 
a  bowing,  scrapiDg,  sycophantic 
knave.  Be  never  attempted  the  ad- 
ditional ioBuU  of  gilding  the  chain. 
He  clasped  it  on  heavy  enougbi  and 
never  softened  the  operation  by  a 
smile.  Ibonour  him  for  his  sincerity. 
All  the  past  lords  of  the  laud  starved* 
scourged,  dungeoned,  and  banged^ 
without  mercy,  yet  every  thing  was 
done  with  a  fhrug,  a  smile,  and  a 
compliment.  He  had  his  dungeons, 
his^cat'O^nine'tailSjand  hh fusillades, 
too,  yet  he  never  smoothed  down 
the  matter  by  a  single  civility.  He 
paid  France  but  one  compliment,  and 
that  was  to  the  national  understand- 
ing, by  disdaining  to  hoodwink  the 
fact.  They  were  slaves,  and  ho  told 
them  that  they  were  slaves.  '  Ii*  Etat 
c^est  R6it  while  all  the  Jacobins  of 
France  were  shivering  before  his 
eye,  was  capital.  The  honesty  of 
the  declaration  was  greatness  in 
Itself.  His  other  exposition  of  the 
whole  principle  and  science  of  his 
government,  was  equally  great. 
*  The  throne,  what  is  it,  but  four 
boards  and  a  strip  of  velvet  ? '  The 
energy  of  the  expression  was  alone 
worthy  of  the  plainness  of  the  senti- 
ment. It  was  msolence  wrought  to 
its  finest  edffe;  it  was  the  essential 
extract  of  disdain ;  the  sublime  of 
scorn  for  e^try  thing  that  bore  the 
name  of  the  rights,  morals,  or  feel- 
ings of  man.  Despotism  was  nerf  r 
so  exquisitely  eoncentrated,  nor  so 
contemptuously  applied*  It  was  a 
dose  of  prussic  acid  flung  down  the 
throat  of  liberty.  The  words  are  the 
true  motto  of  tynmny,  They  ought 
to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb." 

Evening.-yDrove  into  the  forest; 
a  regal  chase,  and  worthy  of  another 
William  of  Nornmndy,  or  whoever 
was  the  true  devastator  of  Hamp-i 
shire.  But  Hants,  with  all  iU  beau- 
ties, is  nothing  to  the  real  grandeur 
of  Douagery,  me  luxuriant  desolate- 
ness,  the  true  wilderness  look,  of 
the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  aod  t^iV 
that  it  cmitains.  Even  the  cottagers 
on  its  border  have  the  air  of  wild 
men  of  the  wood  or  l>anditU,  with 
their  barbarian  countenances,  rude 
clothing,  and  hair  tossed  loose  over 
their  brown  visages.  Some  of  them 
as  they  passed  us  in  the  twilight, 
with  their  forest  poles  in  hand,  and 
(heir  rough  good*night,  might  have 
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figured  in  a  picture  of  the  days  of 
DuniDorix,  or  Arminiue.  The  mere 
yastness  of  tho  forest  is  a  source  of 
effect,  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  acres  deTOted  to  the  royal 
pleasures  of  the  chase  I  Truly,  as 
said  Frederic,  "  It  is  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  king  in  France."  We  started 
several  deer,  which  sprang  across 
the  glades  from  covert  to  covert, 
gszed  at  us  for  a  moment,  and  then 
were  gone  like  lightning.  As  it  grew 
darker,  we  heard  sounds  in  which 
we  thought  we  could  distinguish  the 
short  sharp  grunt  of  the  wild- boar ; 
and  even  the  howl  of  the  wolf, 
which  has  been  occasionally  found 
here.  This  forest  was  picturesque, 
'tis  true,  but  an  adventure  with  the 
denizens  of  those  "  antres  deep  and 
thickets  wild"  might  have  its  incon- 
venient consequences,  and  our  pos- 
tilions cast  back  many  a  look,  fully 
expressive  of  their  wish  to  be  quiet- 
ly housed  at  the  hotel. 

But  every  Frenchman  feels  by  na- 
ture for  the  glory  of  the  land,  and  on 
our  way  back,  they  begged  permis- 
sion to  stop,  "  if  it  were  only  for  a 
demie-douzaine  of  moments,  to  show 
Messieurs  the  scene  of  a  fatal  history 
which  had  occurred  but  a  month  be- 
fore." We  drew  up  accordingly  in 
a  defile  where,  in  other  days,  an  am- 
buscade might  have  been  placed; 
but  where,  in  our  civilized  times, 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  more  for- 
midable than  an  exhibition  of  French 
sensibility.  A  sort  of  recess  under  a 
hillock,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  the 
scene  of  the  transaction.  "  There," 
said  the  narrator  of  >  the  romance, 
*' there  lay  the  bodies.  AllFontain- 
bleau  came  to  see  them,  all  our 
young  girls  came  to  scatter  flowers 
upon  them,  and  all  our  young  men 
came" — **  To  drink  and  dance  with 
all  the  young  girls,"  was  my  rather 
hasty  interruption.  The  postilion 
was  evidently  thrown  out,  and  had 
to  begin  his  story  again,  with  no  very 
favourable  impression  of  English 
sympathy.  The  substance  of  the  tale, 
however,  was,  that  Alphonse  Hyppo- 
lite  something  or  other,  who  gave 
himself  out  for  ai  son  of  Marshal  Soult, 
had  made  his  appearance  in  the  de- 
partment, and  produced  prodigious 
havoc  in  the  hearts  of  the  provincial 
belles.  No  one  who  had  been  seen 
therefor  the  last  half  century, dressed 
fio  well|  fid41ed  bo  weU^  or  danced 
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so  well.     When  we  add  to  these 
attractions  a  present  rental  of  tena  of 
thousands  of  francs,  and  a  future  one 
of  millions,  thanks  to  the  plunder  of 
Spain,  with  a  dukedom  in  reveraion 
besides,  we  may  conclude  Hyppolite 
to  have  been  irresistible    by   anj 
mother,  or  maiden,  in  France.    But 
in  ihe  course  of  his  sojourn.of  a  few 
weeks,  another  wonder  appeared,  a 
belie^  who,  travelling  with  tier  auite 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  was  struck 
withthebeautyofFontainbleau, — and 
proposed  remaining  a  few  days.   She 
was  the  heiress  of  a  Mexican  mar- 
quis, and  had  gold  and  silver  mines, 
forests  and  lakes,  cities  and  caatles, 
on  her  estates.    She  appeared  at  the 
ball  at  the  mairie ;  all  the  world  were 
captivated,  but  Alphonse  Hyppolite 
was  undone.     Love  toolc  him   by 
storm,  and  he  must  consume  ia  his 
own  fires,  unless  he  received  permie- 
sion  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  fairest  of  marchesinas.    The  per- 
mission was  finally  obtained,  and  the 
son  of  the  marshal  and  the  daughter 
of  the  marquis  were  pronounced  to 
be  the  most  brilliant  pair  that  had 
ever  submitted  to  the  rihacklea  of 
Hymen.  But  the  crosses  of  the  tender 
passion  are  proverbial.    On  the  very 
eve  of  the  marriage  a  person  alighted 
from  the  diligence,  who^  after  making 
enquiries  for  the  residence   of  the 
bridegroom,  proceeded  there,  attend- 
ed by  a  gendarme.    The  result  was 
awaited  with  some  curiosity  by  the 
group  gathered  in  front  of  the  hotel ; 
but  their  astonishment  may  be  con- 
ceived, when  they  saw  Monsieur 
Alphonse   Hyppolite  marched  out 
under  the  guard  of4he  gendarme^  and 
consiffned  to  the  town  jail.     Next 
morning  all  was  consternation  in  the 
apartments  of  the  bride  at  the  news. 
But  the  affront  of  seeing  her  lover 
thus  snatched  away  was  not  to  be 
tolerated ;  and,  highly  indignant  at 
the  authorities  wnich  could  have 
permitted  such  a  crime  against  all 
bienseance,  the  marchesina  ordered 
horses  to  be  put  to  her  travelling 
chariot,  to  make  her  complaint  to 
Louis   Philippe  in  person.     More 
astonishment;  the  fair  enragee  was 
arrested  by  the  hotel-keeper  when 
on  the  point  of  stepping  into  her 
equipage.    And  the  terment  was  not 
diminished,  when  the  arrest  was 
known  to  have  proceeded  from  an 
aaoDymou9  letter,  advising  the  tend- 
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lord  to  look  carefully  to  the  payment 
of  his  bill.    One  of  the  lady's  checks 
upon  her  Parisian  banker  bad  next 
been  returned,  with  some  very  signi- 
ficant remarks  on  its  outside.    The 
lady  protested  that  the  check  was  as 
sound  as  the  rojal  treasury.     But 
Monsieur  L'Aubei^iste  was  not  to 
be  moved  by  menaces  of  the  wrath 
of  Spain  and  France  together,  nor  by 
the  more   potent  sighs  and  tears 
which  followed.    To  conclude,  Al- 
phonse  Hyppolite  and  the  marchesina 
got  loose  from  the  hands  of  the  law 
about  the  same  time,  the  latter  by 
a  remittance  from  the  hands  of  a 
Bordeaux  prSfei  renowned  for  the 
refinement  of  his  tastes,  and  the  for- 
mer by  a  compromise  with  the  person 
who  had  alighted  from  the  diligence, 
b»  tailor.    The  denouement  was  now 
ripe.     The  tale    is  like  Love  in  a 
Village.    Alphonse  turned  out  to  be 
a  dancer  at  the  Porte  St  Martin, 
who,  on  the   close  of  the  theatre, 
made  an  excuraion  to  •collect  what 
he  could  in  the  usual  way  of  the 
rambUn^  genius  of  Terpsichore,  by 
the  bilhard  table,  j^iving  lessons  in 
dancing    or   matrimony   with    the 
widow  of  some  rich  provincial.   The 
marchesina  happened  to  be  of  the 
same  trade,  a  showy  opera  figurante, 
who  having  made  some  money  in 
Bordeaux,  was  on  her  way  to  look 
for  an  engagement  in  Paris.  The  son 
of  a  marshal,  and  a  millionaire,  was 
worth  a  week's  delay,  even  in  the  dull 
atmosphere  of  the  ancient  citv  of 
Fontainbleau.     The  daughter  of  the 
Mexican  Lord  of  Casalcava  and  fifty 
other  domains,  ordered  an  equipage 
from  Paris,  emerged  from  her  cocoon 
like  a  butterfly,  and  fell  in  love  with- 
out delay. 

Bot,  contrary  to  theatrical  laws, 
the  farce  was  followed  by  the  trage- 
dy. The  lovers,  now  at  liberty  to 
perform  their  mutual  vows,  and  re- 
leased from  the  formalities  of  rank, 
wandered  through  the  valleys  of  the 
forest  without  even  an  eye  of  rivalry 
to  pursue  their  steps.  One  evening 
neither  returned  to  their  respective 
dwelling.  Their  landlords,  in  both 
instances,  felt  more  than  usual  sym- 
pathy for  their  loss,  inasmuch  as  in 
both  instancea  their  bills  were  unpaid 
to  a  considerable  amount.  The  lady 
had  driven  out  in  her  chariot  for  a 
ibort  excursion  in  the/raic^6tfr.  On 
enquiring  bto  the  state  of  her  chat- 
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tela  left  behind,  nothing  was  to  be 
found  beyond  an  empty  trunk,  and 
a  letter  declaring  that  she  had  gone 
to  put  an  end  to  an  existence  made 
miserable  by  the  malice  of  mankind. 
A  similar  MS.  was  found  on  the 
toilet  of  the  lover,  with  a  similar 
deficiency  in  his  effects.  A  univer- 
sal search  was  forthwith  commenced, 
and,  after  two  days'  scouring  the 
country,  the  intelligence  was  brought 
that  the  lovers  had  closed  their  ex- 
istence d  la  FranpaUe,  They  were 
found  dead,  each  with  a  pistol  in 
hand,  and  their  wrists  tied  together 
with  a  bunch  of  rose- coloured  rib- 
bon. An  open  letter,  laid  at  their 
side,  desired  that  they  should  be 
buried  together,  exonerated  the 
world  from  the  cruelty  of  having 
persecuted  them  to  death,  and  de- 
clared that  in  thus  dying  in  each 
other's  presence,  they  died  only  as 
Voltaire  commanded,  and  as  Rous- 
seau would  have  rejoiced  to  die  with 
his  Julie.  All  Fontainbleau,  as  I 
have  said,  flocked  to  see  the  sight, 
weep,  and  dance.  They  would  have 
probably  put  the  lovers  in  the  nation- 
al museum,  and  preserved  them  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  but  that  the 
faces  were  already  disfigured,  whe- 
ther by  bird,  beast,  or  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  consign  them  to  the  ceme- 
tery. The  spot,  thenceforth,  was  a 
sort  of  hallowed  ground,  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  unlucky  love,  and  a 
grand  show  place  to  all  the  passers 
through  the  vicinage. 

To  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  sym- 
pathetic I  may  as  well  tell  the  finale 
of  the  romance.  Three  months  after, 
a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  journals 
of  Toulon  announced  that  the  lovers 
had  come  to  life,  and  were  surpri- 
singly recovered,  indeed,  for  they 
were  at  that  moment  completing 
their  engagement  at  the  theatre,  and 
dancing  with  ereat  eclat,  not  a  little 
enhanced  by  their  ingenuity  in  hav- 
ing chicaned  the  landlords  of  the 
north.  It  seems  that  Alphonse  and 
the  fair  one,  on  the  discovery  of  their 
mutual  deception,  had  agreed  to 
marry,  probably  that  two  such  ge- 
niuses might  make  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  against  the  world. 
But  their  hotel  bills  had  run  up  to 
sums  utterly  beyond  their  power, 
and  as  much  beyond  their  intention, 
to  pay.    The  catastrophes  of  lovers 
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sre  common  in  France,  and  all 
tfainga  are  forgWen  to  those  who  are 
aufficlently  in  lo?e.  The  lovera  took 
their  evening  drive,  and  afler  a  few 
meanderlngs  round  the  spot,  tamed 
their  horses'  heads  to  the  south  and 
flew  with  the  velocity  of  Cupid's 
pinions.  An  attendant  of  one  of  the 
cemeteries  had  procured  the  substi* 
tutes,  which  moved  the  sorrows  of 
the  young  and  tender  as  they  lay 
linked  in  eternal  fidelity  with  rose- 
ribbons,  and  protesting  against  the 
severity  of  fortune  on  pink-coloured 
and  perfumed  paper.  Whether  the 
landlords  recovered  their  arrears,  or 
whether  they  ever  learned  the  di' 
nouemeni,  I  cannot  say ;  but  they  ful- 
ly made  up  their  losses  by  the  con- 
course which  haunted  the  place,  and 
replenished  by  coffee  and  bonbons 
the  deficiency  which  had  been  made 
by  the  lovers'  expenditure  in  bur- 
gundy and  champagne. 

Returned  by  the  light  of  a  broad 
moon,  shedding  a  glorious  light  on 
the  ridges  of  broken  rock  and  their 
forest-sheeting.  *'  Touching  with 
silver  all  the  Truit>tree  tops, '  is  Ju- 
liet's reading;  but  it  was  for  the 
luxuries  of  her  Italian  garden.  Here 
Luna  reigned  queen-paramount  over 
clumps  of  noble  oaks,  lofty  chest- 
nuts, and  elms  fit  to  have  made  the 
mast  of  some  **  great  amiral."  Just 
in  fit  time  and  place,  a  flourish  of 
horns  came  on  the  breeze;  it  was 
sweetened  by  the  wood,  the  dew, 
and  the  air,  and  might  have  passed 
for  the  avant  garde  of  a  procession 
of  Titania  and  Oberon  going  to  their 
palace  in  the  moon.  But  we  were 
in  the  world  of  realities.  In  five 
minutes  more  we  came  across  the 
fairies,  a  train  of  the  royal  establish- 
ment of  the  ehasie^  a  crowd  of  fat 
fellows  in  cocked  hats  and  long- 
tailed  coats,  laced  all  over,  and  rid- 
ing on  punch-bellied  steeds,  the 
whole  exactly  resembling  a  troop  of 
lord  mayor's  footmen  mounted  on 
undertakers'  horses.  They  were 
carrying  some  venison  and  a  wild- 
boar.  We  halted  to  let  them  pass, 
and  they  gave  us  a  flourish  of  their 
horns  in  return.  But  the  illusion 
had  vanished,  and  the  moon  thence- 
forth might  have  been  a  blue  bottle 
In  a  chemist's  window. 

A  wild-boar  hunt,  a  gallop  to  the 
cross  which  marks  the  meeting  of 
Hapoleon  widi  the  Pope,  on  his  ar« 
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rival  to  crown  the  new  Charlemagne, 
and  a  dip  in  the  delicious  little  lake, 
a  complete  bath,  where  Diana  her- 
self  might  have  dived  or  danced 
without  dreading  the  eye  of  Faun  or 
Satyr,  have  concluded  my  second 
day  in  the  environs  of  this  most 
royal  of  royal  dwellings.  I  had 
scarcely  opened  my  window  (o  in- 
hale the  air  floating  with  a  freight  of 
aromatics  from  the  heaths,  tre«-tops, 
and  thickets,  all  glittering  in  the 
dewdrops  of  a  superb  sunrise^  and 
was  thinking  how  magnificent  «n  af- 
fair it  must  be  to  stand  **  the  mo- 
narch of  all  1  surveyed,"  when  a 
message  from  one  of  the  royal  esta- 
blishment, reminding  me  of  our  ac- 
quaintance at  the  ambassador's  in 
Paris,  politely  invited  <'  Mesaieufs 
Anglais"  to  join  in  the  chase  fixed 
for  the  day.  The  invitation  was,  of 
course,  accepted,  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  the  Englishman,  who  said 
that  "  he  could  see  a  pig  killed  at 
any  time,  without  giving  himself  the 
trouble  of  hunting  it  to  death,"  but 
infinitely  to  the  delight  of  the  Spa- 
niard,  who  probably  thought  it  the 
next  noblest  display  in  creation  to 
a  bull-fight  We  accordingly  Mount- 
ed, and  rode  off  to  the  lair.  AH  bunt- 
ing matches  are  pretty  much  the 
same,  and  the  hunt  of  Meleager 
would  have  been  left  undeacribed 
by  me,  and  voted  a  bore  by  my  friend 
the  barrister.  But  the  aitacki  was 
absolutely  half  mad;  never  did 
hound,  let  loose  from  his  couples, 
snuff  the  breeze  with  wilder  Mchi- 
laratioo,  nor  run  into  all  kinds  of 
hazards  with  less  regard  for  the  re- 
sults. He  was  near  paying  for  his 
experience  rather  sharply.  After 
galloping  for  about  an  hour,  up  hill 
and  down,  stumbling  over  fallen 
trees,  and  scrambling  over  rocks  and 
through  ravines,  the  winding  of  the 
horns  told  us  that  the  boar  was  at  bay. 
This  brought  us  all  together,  and 
there  he  certainly  was,  a  huge  brute, 
with  his  bristles  up,  his  tusks  champ- 
ing, and  bis  feet  trampling  to  the 
right  and  left  with  raffe.  The  dogs 
had  made  some  assaults  on  bis  po- 
sition ;  but  he  was  too  clever  in  his 
tactics  to  be  taken  in  the  rear,  and 
it  was  a  daring  dog  that  would  attack 
his  chevaux  defrise  of  teeth  in  front. 
Two  or  three  had  made  the  attempt, 
and  were  now  howling  over  the  con- 
sequenees.  AlthiamonMnlOeSpa* 
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aiard  ouae  up,  tanoe  in  kand,  and, 
In  Bpite  of  the  general  outcry  at  hia 
raaJuieM,  charged  headlong  on  the 
boar.  The  lance  was  pointed*  in  true 
•poriananlike  atyle,  at  the  shoulder, 
and  the  brute  evident! jr  felt  its  point. 
But  at  the  deduFO  moment  his  horse 
slipped,  and  the  rider  was  rolled  on 
the  ground  irltbin  a  few  feet  of  the 
boar.  The  Frenchmen  gave  an  uni- 
▼eraal  acrean,  and  I  will  acluiow- 
ledffe  that  I  thought  it  was  all  over 
wiiA  the  aUachC  However,  no  time 
waa  to  be  lost,  a  general  rush  in  ad- 
▼anee  waa  made,  and  a  blow  of  a 
lance  in  the  forehead  drove  back  the 
infuriated  animal,  when  he  was  evi- 
dently on  the  point  of  putting  an  end 
to  tbe  irorldly  cares  of  his  unfortu- 
nate aaeailant  He  was  apparently  left 
aenaelees  by  the  fall,  and  my  share 
of  tbe  heroism  consisted  in  dragging 
him  airay  by  the  heels.  The  boar 
now  turned,  plunged  through  a  thiclc- 
et,  through  which  I  should  have 
thought  a  rat  would  find  it  difficult 
to  make  its  way,  and  fairly  left  us  all 
behind.  But  we  were  all  now  as  mad 
aa  the  aJUachi,  Leaving  him  in  tbe  care 
of  tbe  peasants,  we  pushed  into  the 
foreat  in  full  cry,foundagain,  drove  to 
bey,  and  finallF  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  gallant  sava£e  brought  to 
the  ground.  He  died  Tike  a  French 
bero»  making  the  most  of  it. 

Our  landlord,  a  Napoleoniste  of 
the  first  water,  showed  us  with  |<reat 
triuniph  the  fine  print  of  bis  idol's 
leaT^takiog  in  the  court  of  the  pa- 
lace. *'  There,"  said  he,  **  see  how 
hia  ffieux  moustaches,  his  veterans, 
embraced  him,"  pointing  to  the  offi- 
cer who  is  throwing  his  arms  round 
the  litUe  ExrEmpereur.  "  Pish  !' 
aaid  my  remorseless  friend ;  "  this 
is  what  they  call  the  sublime  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel.  What  is  it,  if 
you  get  rid  of  the  names,  but  a  tall 
fellow  taking  measure  of  a  little  fel- 
low for  a  surtout  ?  "  It  must  be  ac- 
icnowledged  that  tbe  awkwardness 
of  the  attitude,  one  arm  laid  on  the 
alioulder,and  the  other  thrown  round 
the  wais^  strongly  favoured  the  con- 
ception. 

jBh  route  for  the  Orltannois.  Left 
the  forest  behind  us,  with  some  re- 
gret I  drove  through  a  broad,  flat, 
and  sterile*  looking  country  for  the 
first  luUf  of  our  day*s  journey.  It 
mnst  be  a  questioa  with  every  tra- 
veller tbraoffb  FraBfiA.  Where  do  the 


peasants  live  ?  The  last  census  gives 
upwards  of  thirty  millions ;  the  po- 
pulation is  undoubtedly  increasing, 
according  to  every  return,  and  yet 
we  have  not  passed  half  a  dozen  vil- 
lages in  twice  as  many  leagues.  The 
roads  are  lifeless,  except  where  a 
convoy  of  young  chimney-sweepers 
from  Savoy  or  the  Auvergnois,  co- 
ming to  make  their  fortune  In  the 
capital,  or  a  troop  of  gipsies,  varie- 
gate the  way.  The  fields,  far  and 
wide,  as  desolate  as  a  prairie  be- 
yond tbe  Mississippi.  Towards  Or- 
leans the  country  grows  diversified ; 
fragments  of  forest  rest  upon  the 
sides  of  the  rising  grounds,  the  road 
winds  through  ridges  of  rough 
heights,  and  vegetation,  if  wilder, 
seems  more  vivid. 

At  the  hotel— began  to  feel  our- 
selves approaching  the  land  of  ad- 
venturOf  A  closed  carriage  drew  up 
at  the  door  as  we  alighted,  on  the  box 
of  which  a  gendarme  sat.  He  was 
conducting  a  prisoner  of  some  note 
in  the  Vendee  to  Paris,  charged  with 
having  been  the  chaplain  or  secretary 
of  a  committee  of  insurrection.  The 
politicians  of  the  town  rushed  from 
their  ccjes  to  glean  intelligence,  but 
the  gendarme  was  worthy  of  his 
mission ;  he  was  silent  as  Lord  Bur- 
leigh himself,  and  not  without  the 
same  comprehensive  shake  of  the 
head.  But  this  only  made  the  matter 
worse.  Every  man  was  at  liberty  to 
give  his  own  interpretation  $  and  in 
a  country  where  fancy  is  so  potent, 
every  man  had  instantly  a  history  of 
his  own  fabricatiom  Before  half  an 
hour  of  this  kind  of  manufacture  was 
over,  there  were  as  many  versions 
of  the  story  as  if  the  Iron  Mask  him- 
self had  been  in  the  carriage. 

However,  we  had  scarcely  sat 
down  to  our  cotelette,  and  were  get- 
ting into  disquisitions  on  the  compa- 
rauve  merits  of  the  Nudoc  and 
Chambertin,  when  the  prisoner 
marched  into  the  room,  followed  by 
the  gendarme.  All  eyes  were  of 
course  upon  him ;  but  he  bore  the 
inquisition  perfectly  at  his  ease.  He 
was  a  fine  tall  fellow,  with  a  pier- 
cing eye  and  a  Roman  nose ;  the  very 
reverse  of  the  usual  French  physiog- 
nomy, which,  whether  from  nature, 
expressive  of  the  inner  man,  the 
eternal  habit  of  sneezing,  or  the  here- 
ditary propensity  to  snuff-taking,  ra- 
the orimal  nosition  of  the  nose 
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in  nioety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
yitages  of  France.  If  bis  prisoner 
were  a  priest,  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  seen  some  service  beside  that  of 
the  mass ;  for  he  had  a  black  ribbon 
across  his  forehead,  covering  a  scar 
as  picturesquely  placed  as  knight  or 
lady  could  desire.  His  air  was  manly 
and  dignified,  and  I  should  much 
rather  have  taken  him  for  a  beau 
sabreur^  some  noble  chieftain  of  the 
Bretonnois,  or  the  bold  outlaws  of 
the  Morbihan,  than  a  wearer  of  the 
soutane. 

The  gendarme  called  about  him 
like  a  man  in  authority,  and  a  capi* 
tal  dinner  waa  soon  set  before  his 
captive;  but  he  kept  respectfully 
enough  at  a  distance,  and  suffered 
him  to  enjoy  his  meal  alone.  The 
waiters  and  people  of  the  hotel  were 
respectful  to  the  verge  of  worship ; 
all  was  bowing,  hurry  to  attend  the 
stranger's  nod,  or  distant  admiration 
of  every  thing  he  looked  or  did.  It 
was  clear  that  Carlism  had  its  recol- 
lections even  under  the  glance  of  the  - 
law. 

As  we  happened  to  sit  nearly  op- 
posite to  him  in  the  dinner  room, 
some  common  questions  brought  on 
a  little  intercourse,  and  we  asked 
the  Vendean  to  taste  our  wine.  He 
bowed  with  the  air  of  a  paladin, 
joined  our  party,  and  we  were  soon 
the  best  friends  imaginable.  Of 
course  we  were  anxious  to  hear 
something  of  the  country  into  which 
we  were  about  to  travel.  But  the 
subject  might  have  been  a  delicate 
one,  and  the  name  of  the  Vendee 
was  not  suffered  to  pass  our  modest 
English  lips.  But  those  matters  are 
otherwise  thought  of  in  Gaul.  The 
gallant  Vendean  started  the  subject 
without  ceremony,  laughed  and  ha- 
rangued on  the  adventures,  the 
habits  and  the  prospects  of  the. 
people,  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  in 
the  London  Tavern,  and  gave  us  a 
complete  carte  dujmT/s  of  the  disturb- 
ed districts. 

We  asked  whether  travelling  were 
safe  for  strangers?  "For  an  Eng- 
lishman," said  ne,  ''safe  as  from  one 
aide  of  this  room  to  the  other.  I 
should  not  answer  so  much  for  a 
prifet  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
those  fellows  here" — pointing  to  the 
gendarme,  who  waa  eating  his  pot- 
tage in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
from  time  to  time  intpectino:  the 
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Constitutlonnel^''  Nor  for  a  Mar- 
ahal  of  France  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men,  though  all  is  aeem- 
ingly  quiet  enough ;  but  any  of  this 
party,  or  of  your  nation,  may  travel 
with  no  more  arms  than  a  walking* 
stick  every  league  of  the  west»  from 
St  Malo  to  the  Loire,  and  from  the 
Loire  to  the  world's  end  if  you  like." 
He  farther  told  us,  that  the  true 
place  of  disturbance  had  shifted  to- 
wards the  coast  and  the  old  Bre- 
tagne,  the  Cotes  du  NoTdj  Loire  et 
Vilaine,  and  Morbihan.  The  rroie 
Vendue  was  too  much  under  the  eye 
of  government  to  attempt  much, 
whatever  it  might  desire. 

The  gendarme  had  fallen  asleep 
over  the  long-winded  columns  of  the 
Constitutionnel,  and  began  to  snore. 
We  now  urged  our  new  friend  with- 
out fear,  and  he  became  as  pleasantly 
communicative  as  we  could  wish. 
On  the  topic  of  future  changes  in 
France,  he  was  fully  of  opinion  that 
no  change  could  be  too  total,  too 
rapid,  and  too  frequent,  for  the  na- 
tural spirit  of  Frenchmen.  **  You, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  *'  come  of  an- 
other line.  You  have  had  one  Re- 
volution a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  that  is  enough  for  you,  and 
will  be  enough  for  you  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  come.  We  have 
begun,  and  we  like  the  variety  of  the 
thing.  Ennui  is  the  plague  that 
never  has  mercy  on  a  Frenchman, 
and  whether  it  is  to  make  sonnets, 
make  love,  make  dynasties,  or  make 
rebellions,  my  countrymen  must  al- 
ways be  busy.  No,  the  most  unlucky 
thing  that  we  ever  did,  was  to  over- 
throw the  monarchy,  and  the  next 
unlucky  thing  was  to  restore  it 
While  we  had  the  old  Bourbon 
regime,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
monarchy  to  keep  us  busy.  The 
king  was  the  great  showman  of  the 
State.  He  played  off  hisfStes,  he 
built  his  puaces,  and  these  were 
ten  times  more  for  the  Parisian  shop- 
keeper than  for  himself:  he  fiUra 
the  streets  with  ambassadors'  car- 
riages, no  matter  whether  they  came 
from  Timbuctoo, — he  made  war,  and 
gave  us  battles, — he  made  peace,  and 
gave  us  feasts  and  fireworks.  The 
great  national  pageant  was  always  in 
motion,  the  great  national  drama  vras 
always  going  on,  and  whether  tra- 
gedy or  comedy,  whether  we  lost 
provinces  and  went,  or  irained  cook- 
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boats,  and  raoiced,  we  still  had 
Bometliing  to  oo ;  we  were  not  driven 
to  the  desperate  task  of  carving  out 
work  for  ourselves.  France  was 
never  so  bappy  since,  and  never  will 
be  so  happy  again  in  the  flight  of 
the  next  thousand  years ; — we  were 
a  dancing,  singing,  lighthearted,  ill- 
clothed,  and  very  happy  nation. 
Ventre  Si  Gria  I  '*  he  exclaimed,  half 
rising  from  his  leat  in  the  fervour 
of  the  moment,  and  with  the  oath 
assuming  the  look  of  Henri — '*  what 
have  we  got  in  the  place  of  all  this  ? 
Taxes,  tirades,  frowning  looks,  con- 
spiracies, monthly  insurrections,— 
broad  cloth  as  dear  as  velvet,  a 
pauper  peerage,  all  the  chateaux 
brought  to  the  hammer,  a  king  forced 
to  iotrench  himself  in  his  palace, 
and  a  national  guard  the  dictator  of 
France." 

*"  But  liberty?  "  we  all  exclaimed, 
"  la  there  nothing  in  being  free  ?** 

**  Gentlemen,*'  he  resumed,  more 
composedly,  '*  the  tree  is  best  known 
by  its  fruits.  Liberty  in  France  has 
yet  produced  but^  three  things ; 
plenty  of  lumkrupts,  plenty  of  pro« 
secutions,  and  plenty  of  newspapers. 
I  flatter  myselfthat  I  am  philosopher 
enough  to  have  done  extremely 
well,  without  any  one  of  the  three  ?" 

'*  No  doubt,"  was  our  answer ; 
'*  but  why,  then,  object  to  the  Res- 
toration ?" 

■*  For  the  plain  reason,'*  said  the 
Vend^an,  "  that  the  monarchy  was 
forgotten.  The  nation  had  first  been 
hating,  then  warring  against  it,  then 
laughing  at  it,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  a  new  generation  had  come  io, 
and  when  the  laugh  was  grown  into 
second  nature,  in  marches  the  mo« 
narchy,  like  a  man  dressed  in  the 
embroidery,  periwig,  and  ruffles  of 
the  last  century  into  a  ball>room  of 
yesterday.  The  foreign  bayonets, 
too,  were  a  happy  addition  to  its 
popularity,  in  a  nation  that  suddenly 
felt  itself  torn  out  of  the  car  in  which 
itbad  spunover  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
But  the  great  point  was,  that  the 
times  had  changed,  the  fashion  had 
gone  by.  The  Republican  had  taken 
up  the  trade  of  showman  in  the  grand 
national  theatre.  But  her  panto* 
mime  was  so  much  more  real,  in- 
tense, and  desperate,  she  tossed 
about  her  torches,  and  brandished 
her.  daggers,  and  drank  her  bowls  of 
blood,  so  much  more  daringly  in  her 
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dance  of  furiea,  that  the  old  fadaU 
series  of  the  monarchy  were  intoler- 
able. What  were  epigrams,  and  in- 
trigues, the  follies  of  a  boudoir,  or 
the  formalities  and  fripperies  of  a 
levee,  to  the  fierce  delight  of  confis- 
cation and  massacre?  Even  Napo- 
leon himself  was  but  one  in  the  show, 
a  coryphee  in  the  dance  of  stage  in- 
femals ;  a  torch-bearer  at  the  head  of 
his  troupe  d'opera ;  the  Paul  or  Al- 
bert  of  Jacobinism,  even  under  all 
the  feathers  and  furbelows  of  the 
Emperor." 

We  sat  late  into  the  night  listening 
to  the  animated  invectives  of  this  ori- 
ginal and  intelligent  man.  He  was 
altogether  a  capital  specimen  of  the 
higher  order  of  Frenchmen,  quick, 
keen,  and  well  informed,  but  evident- 
ly too  imaginative,  and  too  much  ac- 
customed to  view  things  on  one  side, 
for  a  solid  politician.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  engaging  personage,  and 
we  felt  not  a  little  interested  about  the 
probable  result  of  his  Parisian  jour- 
ney. But  to  ask  him  was  altogether 
impossible;  and  our  dexterity  was 
soon  at  fault  in  the  little  attempts 
which  we  made  to  get  at  the  intelli- 
gence by  a  side  wind.  My  friend  the 
barrister  actually  reddened  from  his 
forehead  to  the  chin  at  the  failure  of 
the  attache^vxidi  for  his  own  part  would 
not  venture  on  the  matter  in  any  shape 
whatever.  He  would  evidently  rather 
have  faced  the  most  frowning  court 
and  jury.  But  our  gallant  friend  re- 
lieved us,  with  the  greatest  conceiv- 
able ease,  the  moment  he  discovered 
what  we  were  about. 

"  For  myself,"  said  he,  as  we  were 
rising  to  bid  each  other  good-night, 
'*  1  should  at  once  thank  you  for  your 
politeness,  in  turning  what  would 
have  been  a  solitary  evening  into  a 
very  agreeable  one,  and  apologize  for 
introducing  to  you  a  person  under 
the  surveillance  of  '  Monsieur*  yon- 
der. The  facts  are  these;  the  Go- 
vernment, which  dates  its  origin  not 
from  Chouan  but  from  Lafitte,  and 
reckons  its  age  not  by  centuries  but 
by  days,  offered  me  one  of  the  pre- 
fectures in  my  province.  I  declined 
it.  1  was  immediately  charged  with 
Chouannerie.  I  might  as  well  have 
been  charged  with  being  Blue  Beard. 
Indignant  at  this  folly,  I  demanded 
an  enquiry  into  the  charge,  was  taken 
at  my  word,  and  am  now  to  face  the 
Council  in  Paris,  where  they  know 
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DO  more  cf  me  thttii  tbo  honest  peo- 
ple of  the  iniiB  on  theroad^  who  hare 
•ucceesiyely  taken  me  for  a  Car]i»t 
bi«bop,  a  general  of  La  Duchesse,  and 
the  Due  d*Angou1toe  himself." 

"  Of  course,  you  are  secure  of  the 
resalt,"  said  I.  **  Louis-Philippe  is 
a  man  of  sense,  and  will  see  the  ab« 
surdity  of  the  thing." 

**  A  man  of  excellent  sense,*'  he 
replied ;  "  a  man  with  more  brains 
than  any  of  his  counsellors,  and  more 
principle  too.  But  this  is  a  land  of 
liberty,  and  every  man  is  in  danger 
of  the  dungeon.  Despotism  is  done 
away  with,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  the  first  step  one  takes 
will  not  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold. 
Public  opinion  is  free,  and  there  are 
one  hunored  and  fifty  prosecutions 
against  a  single  journal,  and  ten  thou* 
sand  agents  of  the  police  listening  to 
every  whisper  throughout  France. 
Monarchy  is  enthroned,  erery  street 
has  a  thousand  monarchs,  who  make 
the  monarch  of  the  Tuileries  trem- 
ble at  erery  echo  of  them. 

*'Itt  my  own  instance,  who  can 
answer  for  the  prejudices  of  party, 
the  blindness  ot  justice,  or  the  su- 
premacy of  the  mob?  France  has  now 
Duried  in  dungeons  for  four  years 
the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  for  sim- 
ple errors  of  judgment,  for  obeying 
the  commands  oftheir  old  kioff,  and 
for  exhibiting  too  much  impunity  to 
the  projects  of  Messieurs  Lafayette, 
an  inveterate  coxcomb,  and  lAfitte, 
an  equally  inveterate  dabbler  in  poli- 
tics, of  which  he  was  no  more  ca- 
gable  of  judging  than  the  jackass  that 
ad  carried  up  his  grandfather  from 
the  province.  Yet  those  gentlemen, 
who  in  any  other  country  on  earth 
would  have  been  thought  sufliciently 
punished  by  the  loss  of  their  places, 
are  now  shut  up,  like  robbers  or 
murderers,  probably  for  life, — ex- 
cluded from  all  object  in  the  world, 
—lawyers,  diplomatists,  soldiers,  as 
much  prohibited  from  any  exertion 
of  their  talents  or  acquirements,  as 
much  extinguished  on  earth,  as  if 
they  were  in  their  tombs.  And  this 
Is  liberty.  This  is  the  land  of  re- 
generation. Why,  if  those  gentlemen 
had  been  Germans,  or  Tartars,  and 
had  come  into  the  country  sword  in 
hand  ;  if,  instead  of  the  pen  and  the 
portfolio,  their  weapons  had  been 
the  pike  and  the  firebrand,  they  would 
bare  been  treated  with  more  mild- 
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nesB.  The  laws  of  war  would  bare 
been  shewn  to  be  more  hnmane  than 
the  laws  of  liberty,  and  the  reveage 
of  the  soldier  more  hoDonrable«  nay 
more  christian-like,  than  the  boasted 
magnanimity  of  a  nation  of  freeasen.'* 

^i^if .^The  road  softened  into  the 
consistence  of  a  plum-pudding  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  We  saw  the  atorm 
rolling  on  before  us  for  an  hour  or 
two ;  a  fine  object  for  a  painter,  bul 
formidable  to  a  traveller  honffry  as 
a  wolf,  and  tired  as  one  of  hie  own 
sorry  horses.  As  we  aroroacfaed 
the  city,  the  sun  burst  through  a 
world  of  vapours,  and  turned  the 
noblest  arch  imaginable  la  a  moment 
over  the  spires  and  turrete  of  Bloia. 
The  rainbow  spanned  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  view  from  bank  to  bank  of 
the  Loire,  and  we  saw  aaiilog  under 
ite  two  golden  legs,  the  whine  oom- 
mercial  flotilla  of  this  fine  river. 
France  Is  unquestionably  a  country 
of  which  a  man  may  be  prend ;  its 
soil  rich,  its  landscape  luxurtaat 
where  it  is  confined,  and  bold  where 
it  is  extensive,  all  Its  more  ancient 
cities  planted  in  striking  pointe,  and 
all  its  recollections  full  of  the  stlrrh^ 
times  of  the  world.  The  enlrmce 
of  Blols»  with  Its  ffroves,  ite  lieary 
cathedral  looking  down  on  the  city 
like  a  sacred  fortress,  and  the  long 
line  of  the  river,  Wae  as  the  aky 
above,  and  now  reflecting  the  grand 
arc  de  triompke^  the  gate  of  purple 
and  vermilion,  which  the  storm  had 
just  erected  to  welcome  our  arrival, 
was  a  scene  so  beautiful  thai  it  ought 
to  have  been  treasured  for  tlie  can- 
vas. It  would  have  made  a  magni- 
ficent figure  in  a  theatre. 

^v^nin^.— Drove  to  the  Zer^. 
But  let  none  imagine  under  this 
name  an  assemblage  of  smiling  and 
bowing  visages,  embroidered  cor- 
dons, red  and  blue,  and  epaulettes^ 
gold  and  silver.  The  only  moving 
thing  I  saw  was  the  river,  the  only 
embroidery  the  flags  of  the  little 
pinnaces,  wrought  by  the  wives  of 
their  crews  and  captains, and  the  only 
exalted  personage  to  whom  we  paid 
our  respects  was  the  moon.  The 
Let^ee  of  Blois  is  an  enormous  dam, 
built  to  confine  the  swellings  of  the 
Loire,  for  a  length  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles.  The  genius  of  the 
country  has  been  as  many  years  cele- 
brating H  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
the  earth  Ims  beea  rentaeked  for 
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coapwtsoBfl  of  its  merits,  and  more 
peculiarly  of  Uie  merika  of  the  grande 
nation  bjvriiiclKdie  worlc  has  been  con* 
Btructed*  It  bad  been  in  Napoleon*a 
daja  compared  to  hia  traverse  over 
the  Simplon,  a  riTalrjr  which  brouffbt 
the  poets  of  Blois  into  considerable 
disfaTour  at  court.  It  has  been 
compared  with  the  wall  of  China. 
It  maj  be  more  useful.  But  what  is 
a  bank  of  earth,  of  two  hundred  or 
two  thousand  miles,  contrasted  with 
the  ramparta,  the  batUements,  the 

gates  and  towers  of  a  wall  of  fifteen 
undred  miles,  carried  over  rivers, 
valley s»  and  mountains?  The  Chinese 
distance  ns  still.  The  probability  is, 
after  all,  that  France  owes  the  whole 
fabric  to  those  unexampled  diggers 
and  del  vers  the  Romans. 

Bui  Bloia  has  what,  to  the  honour 
of  France*  every  city  within  her 
bordera  has  $  and  what,  to  the  shame 
of  England,  every  city  within  hers 
has  not»-*a  public  library,  full  of  cu* 
rieos,  useful,  and  agreeable  volumes, 
all  acceaaible  to  the  public,  and  espe* 
cialiy  acceaaible  to  the  stranger.  1 
am  no  lover  of  tyranny,  soup  maigrc^ 
and  wooden  shoes ;  but  when  I  see 
the  benefits  that  ^this  tyranny  con* 
trived  to  scatter  from  the  hem  of  its 
garment,  my  abhorrence  of  the  old 
deapoUsffls  is  greatly  disposed  to 
flame  out  less  violently.  For  instance, 
I  ahould  prefer  the  libraries,  the  pub- 
lic walks,  the  noble  museums^  the 
fine  theatres,  and  the  civil  manners 
of  France,  even  under  Louis  Qua* 
torae,  wigged  and  rouged  despot  as 
be  was,  to  the  naked  freedom  of  the 
United  States,*- to  the  hustings* 
squabbles^  the  furious  factions,  the 
house- burnings,  the  rifle-duellings, 
and  the  reckless  and  vulgar  levelling 
of  American  life.  I  shall  certainly 
defer  my  sojourn  In  the  paradise  of 
the  prairies  until  I  can  discover  that 
the  goddesa  of  democracy  has  laid 
aside  her  club,  and  taken  to  her  lyre 
or  her  distaff  i  that  the  rights  of  man 
are  not  to  be  asserted  by  knocking 
every  one  down  who  differs  in  opinion 
with  their  champion }  and  that  a  man 
may  pass  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave 
without  being  tarred  or  tatooed  in 
honour  of  either  President  Adams  or 
President  Jackson. 

Tke  Capital  of  Touraine.  ^1\it 
French  are  curiously  carried  away 
by  names.  The  truth  is,  that  when 
once  a  nasM  has  been  giveut  those 


gay  people  take  the  affair  for  granted^ 
and  give  themselves  no  more  trouble. 
Some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  this 
country,  from  its  having  been  the 
favourite  of  some  of  the  kings  in  times 
when  Paris  was  little  better  than  a 
royal  dungeon,  took  its  share  of  the 
royal  panegyric.  Where  the  king 
was  a  demigod,  his  dwelling  must  be 
little  short  of  Olympus  or  the  Elysian 
fields.  Tbe  Touraine  was  thenceforth 
pronounced  the  "  Garden  of  France ;" 
and  as  Frenchmen  unsettle  only 
thrones,  laws,  and  religions,  the  name 
still  survives  in  all  the  odour  of  anti« 
quity.  I  know  no  part  of  France^ 
except  perhaps  the  Plateau  of  the 
Angevin,  which  less  delights  the  eye 
than  the  Touraine,  chiefly  a  dead  flati 
with  the  look  of  having  but  just 
escaped  one  inundation,  and  lying 
ready  for  another.  There  are  vine- 
yards, 'tis  true,  but  the  French  vine- 
yard is  not  a  brilliant  rival  even  to 
the  potatoe  field,  and  certainly  not 
within  a  hundredth  degree  of  a 
flowering  field  of  beans.  Tours  has 
but  a  single  street  that  deserves  the 
name.  It  has  now  but  few  English. 
The  spell  is  broken.  Hundreds, 
caught  by  the  fable  of  its  cheapness, 
gaiety,  beauty,  and  the  rest  of  the 
road-book  eloquence,  ran  down  from 
Paris,  and  up  from  St  Male  and  the 
coast.  But  the  reality  taught  them 
to  put  faith  in'common  fame  no  more* 
The  cheapness  was  extinguished,  aa 
it  always  is,  where  John  Bull  and  his 
family  set  their  foot.  The  gaiety 
consisted  in  the  alternate  coming-in 
of  the  Paris  diligence  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lumbering  boats  of  the 
Loire ;  and  the  beauty  consisted  in 
wading  through  a  miry  street  to  get 
into  a  miry  road,  and  look  over  a 
Dutch  landscape- 
But  the  city  has  its  memorabilia. 
It  was  here  that  the  magnificence  of 
the  monarchy  was  expanded  in  all  its 

S lories  at  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
ladelina  with  Qaston  de  Faix,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I 
trode  the  pavement  which  had  been 
honoured  by  the  steps  of  our  own 
paladin,  the  Kine  of  European  Chi- 
valry, the  most  heroic  of  madmen, 
and  the  maddest  of  heroes,  Cmur  de 
Lion,  Here,  too,  that  fairest  of  the 
fair,  who  would  have  been  after  their 
own  hearts,  the  most  bewitching  of 
profligates,  and  who  was  thrown 
ewa7  upon  the  rugged  virtues  of 
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Scotland^  Mary— lifed,  danced,  and 
captivated.  Well  might  the  young 
beauty  weep  on  losing  sight  of  the 
French  shore.  It  was  the  spot  of  all 
earth  for  her ;  the  enchanted  isle  of 
another  Ariel.  But  Tours  has  another 
monument  which  might  raise  the 
envy  of  England  in  all  its  proverbial 
immensity  of  litigation.  The  Bishop's 
stall  in  the  Cathedral  was  the  object 
of  a  Chancery  suit,  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  three  centuries,  from  846  to 
1 199.  The  Bishop  gained  his  point, 
after  a  long  bead-roll  of  the  pious 
litigants  were  laid  where  men  go  to 
law  no  more.  It  was  the  deai'est  stall 
on  record,  the  costs  of  suit  amount- 
ing to  about  L.  130,000  sterling. 
Let  Westminster  Hall  hide  its  dimi- 
nished head,  or  lament  the  days  of 
glorious  peculation  gone. 

St  Cyr,  LityneSf  St  Etiennc.  The 
fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Chan- 
thum  of  French  towns,— all  placed  in 
fine  sites,  all  curious  from  their  re- 
ferences to  the  times  when  the  west 
of  France  was  made  classic  ground 
to  us,  by  the  battles,  forays,  feasts, 
and  barons  bold,  of  our  Henrys  and 
Edwards  ;  but  all  like  sepulchres, 
grim,  dim,  and  decaying.  Nothing 
gives  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  anti- 
commercial  nature  of  the  French- 
man, than  to  see  a  whole  chain  of  such 
capital  spots  for 'commerce,  on  the 
very  brink  of  a  noble  river»  with  a 
navigation  for  large  vessels  up  to 
Orleans,  and  passing  through  one 
of  the  most  productive  regions  of 
France,  lyinfi;  as  desolate  as  a  church* 
yard.  All  has  an  air  the  antipodes 
of  commerce;  the  country  boats 
creep  like  snails,  the  very  steam- boat 
looks  astray,  and  the  passengers,  up- 
ward at  least,  might  think  that  they 
were  penetrating  the  Niger  from  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  and  traversing  forest 
and  swamp,'*  where  man  hath  never, 
or  but  rarely,  been."  Yet  this  is  one 
of  the  most  capable  provinces  of  the 
most  capable  country  in  the  world. 

LangeaiSf  Chapelle  Bkmc,  Si  Ger* 
main,  Saumur.  All  like  each  other, 
and  containing  nothing  to  detain  the 
traveller  except  the  passport  offices, 
with  their  attendant  ceremonies, 
which  detain  every  one  very  effec- 
tually but  the  knave,  the  rebel,  or  the 
smuggler.  Against  those  three  the 
passport  system  was  constructed  ori- 
ginally. It  is  laughed  at  by  the  whole 
three.    They  have  easy  mean*  of 
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turning  out  of  the  way  of  its  machi- 
nery. One  takes  a  false  name,  an- 
other glides  along  a  bye-road,and  an- 
other climbs  over  a  wall.  The  honest 
'  or  the  unimportant  traveller  alone  ia 
the  roan  entrapped,  and  a  thousand 
functionaries  are  employed,  and  the 
whole  intercourse  of  a  nation  is 
crippled,  for  the  attamment  of  auch 
intelligence  as  that  Jacques  Roa- 
signol,  a  tailor,  has  arrived  on  the 
18th  inst.  from  Geneva  at  Paris, 
with  a  brown  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
and  a  dimple.  Even  in  the  suspected 
districts  of  this  quarter  the  system 
is  a  mere  burlesque.  How  many 
Carlists  or  Chouans  have  been  netted 
by  M  Not  one.  They  are  more 
adroit  than  to  give  themselves  up  to 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  the 
very  teeth  of  the  passport  office,  and 
in  sight  of  the  gensdarmea,  they 
move  from  province  to  province,  from 
city  to  city,  and  from  house  to  house ; 
settle  their  plans,  receive  their  cor- 
respondences, and  drink  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  legitimate  throne. 

Afigers*  Classic  ground  again.  We 
might  traverse  this  department  with 
Shakspeare  in  our  hands.    As  we  ap* 

E reached  the  town,  the  sun  lay  be- 
ind  the  Castle,  forming  a  dazzling 
back-ground  for  its  masses  of  towers, 
roofs,  and  walls.  The  whole  im- 
mense building  was  framed,  line  by 
Hne,  in  a  **  rim  of  golden  fire."  On 
the  spot  where  we  stopped  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  this  fine  pheno- 
menon, might  the  troops  of  John  have 
been  drawn  up,  and  the  English 
trumpets  flourished  proud  defiance 
to  the  banners  of  France  and  Philip. 
But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  no  more; 
and  instead  of  mail- clothed  knights 
and  velvet- robed  heralds,  moved  be- 
fore us  a  convoy  of  jack-asaes,  march- 
ing for  embarkation  to  the  coast. 
The  blast  of  the  royal  trumpeta  was 
represented  only  by  the  horn  of  a, 
solitary  waggoner,  whose  perfor- 
mance would  not  have  put  Punch 
himself  to  shame. 

We  found  the  men  of  Angers,  how- 
ever, thinking  of  something  not  so 
remote  from  the  young  Arthur, 
who  60  much  troubled  their  fore- 
fathers. The  singularly  obscure 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL,  has  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  pretenders ; 
and  every  petty  tumult  of  France 
generates  a  new  claimant  for  the 
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Iionoars  of  the  blood-royal.  A  new 
dauphia  bad  been  started  at  the 
fair  of  Angers  a  month  before.  This 
Is  the  great  mart,  the  great  festivity, 
and  the  great  glory  of  the  west.  It 
also  forms  the  great  fund  of  conyer* 
satton  for  the  year  to  come.  In 
short*  nothing  could  be  fitter  for  the 
publication  of  a  new  quack  medi- 
cine, a  new  government,  or  a  new 
dauphin.  The  prince  showed  him- 
self with  the  due  proportion  of  mys- 
tery, was  visible  only  from  time  to 
time,  had  a  favoured  few,  chiefly 
large  proprietors,  to  whom  he  show* 
ed  his  favour  by  especially  desiring 
checka  on  their  bankers,  and  won 
the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  by  wear- 
ing a  portrait  of  the  heroic  Catheli- 
neau  round  his  neck,  and  promising 
them  all  cordons  of  the  new  order 
of  **lojaIt7"  the  moment  he  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  French  may  be  forgiven 
for  being  duped  a  little  now  and 
then.  Their  notions  are  eager, 
quick,  and  delighting  in  romance. 
A  disguised  prince  is  aujet  theatrique, 
and  this  most  melo-dramatic  of  peo- 
ple, take  up  the  affair  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  staffe.  A  loyal  sove- 
reign formally  tiucing  possession  of 
the  Tuileries  would  not  have  half 
the  interest  of  a  showy  impostor, 
ensconcing  himself  behind  the  wain- 
scot of  mouldering  castles,  running  a 
coarse  through  mountain  and  forest* 
mustering  his  faithful  few  at  mid- 
night in  some  deserted  heath,  and 
continually  touching  on  the  skirts  of 
the  scaffold.  The  new  dauphia, 
however,  made  one  capital  mistake. 
Bj  this  time  the  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
should  be  between  forty  and  fifty 
jears  old.  The  dauphin  representant 
was  a  handsome  rogue,  between 
twenty- five  and  thirty.  His  night 
appearances,  his  flowing  locks,  and 
bis  chapeau  d  la  Henri  helped  to  give 
colour  to  thirty-five.  But  the  dif- 
ference of  the  chronology  being  in- 
disputable, the  priests  declared  it  a 
miracle;  the  zealots  declared  youth 
to  be  a  Bourbonist  quality,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  party,  both  old  and 
joung,  declared  that  robustness  and 
ruddmess  could  be  no  disparage- 
ment of  a  royal  title,  let  them  come 
how  they  may. 

The  news  which  has  now  awakened 
all  the  tongues  is,  that  the  dauphin 
has  been  recognised  by  the  Court  of 
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St  James's,  has  been  promised  the 
Princess  Victoria  in  marriage,  and 
is  on  the  eve  of  claiming  his  rights 
from  Louis  Philippe  at  the  head  of 
the  Army  of  Bretagne.  If  the  treaty 
is  undiscoverable,  the  army  invisible, 
and  the  fleet  that  is  to  bring  him  his 
bride,  and  waft  them  both,  like  a  new 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  up  the  Loire, 
is  yet  to  be  built,  these  are  difficul- 
ties only  to  the  prejudiced;  the 
loyal  show  their  loyalty  by  believing 
every  thing ;  and  the  only  criminals 
on  this  occasion  are  those  who  are 
cold-blooded  enough  to  doubt  until 
they  have  the  testimony  of  their 
eyes.  The  adventure  is  the  national 
charm.  Lydia  Languish  must  have 
her  elopement  after  all. 

Strangers  who  stop  even  for  a 
day  in  this  town,  are  expected  to 
visit  the  Bibliothique^  the  Music, 
&c,  or  to  be  considered  Huns.  I 
was  content  to  risk  the  name;  for 
of  all  things  this  hurrying  through 
libraries  where  we  can  see  nothing 
but  the  backs  of  books,  and  col- 
lections of  minerals  where  we  can 
only  gsze  at  them  in  their  cup- 
boards like  children's  toys,  is  the 
most  tiresome,  trite  and  idle.  I 
determined  not  to  set  foot  in  one  of 
them,  from  the  hour  when  I  left  Pa- 
ris to  the  hour  when  I  should  find 
myself  happily  housed  at  Meunce's 
again.  But  the  barrister  and  the  at* 
tachi  were  of  a  different  opinion. 
They  sallied  out  on  a  general  recon- 
noitering  of  the  town  hons ;  the  bar- 
rister only  stipulating  that  he  should 
not  be  compelled  to  visit  any  peni- 
tentiary, prison,  house  of  reform,  or 
any  thing  whatever  connected  with 
the  machinery  of  French  justice,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  have  conceived 
a  very  John  Bullish  idea.  The  at^ 
tachi,  on  the  other  hand,  stipulating 
that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  public 
office,  police,  or  diplomacy,  should 
be  urged  on  him.  They  had  evident- 
ly been  saturated  with  both  their 
professions,  and  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  admit  any  further  increase 
of  either  from  the  stores  of  France. 
They  set  off  to  make  their  discover- 
ies. I  walked  to  the  Botanic  Garden, 
where  I  might  enjoy  the  sight  of 
nature  without  being  perplexed  with 
the  contrivances,  annoyed  by  the  af- 
fectations, or  pained  by  the  miseries 
of  man.  I  had  left  Paris  without 
visiting  a  single  madhouse,  and  Lon* 
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don  without  ever  harinff  desired  to 
witness  an  ezecutioD.  la  LUbon,  a 
dozen  deserters  had  been  shot  with- 
in my  hearing,  yet  I  was  never 
tempted  to  add  the  sight  to  the  sound; 
and  in  Madrid,  a  Francesado  noble 
had  perished  by  the  garotte  on  a  scaf- 
fold, which  darkened  the  windows 
of  my  hotel,  yet  I  suffered  the  law 
to  take  its  course,  without  assisting^ 
as  the  phrase  is,  at  a  ceremonial 
which  brought  out  all  the  holy,  and 
noble,  and  wealthy,  and  wise,  and 
even  all  the  fair  of  the  capiul.  I 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  char((e  of 
being  totally  incurious  on  those  mat- 
ters. I  leave  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  ravings,  the  terrors,  the  tortures, 
and  the  dying  agonies  of  human  be- 
ings, to  amateurs. 

Dined  at  the  house  of  a  seigneur 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
My  two  friends  were  of  the  party. 
We  met  some  intelligent  men  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  several  very 
agreeable  women  too,  who  would 
have  passed  for  beauties  in  St 
James*s,  if  their  eyes  were  not  too 
brilliant,  and  their  complexion  trop 
prononcies.  The  day  passed  plea- 
santly. The  manners  of  the  French 
provincial  of  a  certain  order  are  al- 
ways attractive.  Less  busy,  and 
less  self-satisfied  than  those  of  the 
haunters  of  Paris,  they  are  to  an 
English  taste  much  more  pleasing, 
as  being  much  calmer,  manlier,  and 
plainer.  A  Parisian  coxcomb  is  of  all 
coxcombs  the  most  insufferable.  His 
address  to  man  is  the  very  essence 
of  insolent  condescension,  his  ad- 
dress to  woman  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  permission  for  her  to  die  at 
bis  feet  The  merveilletix  of  the  chatu* 
sie  d'Antin  has  now  turned  to  the 
politician.  But  his  politics  are  lilce 
nis  other  fashions,  the  politics  of  an 
hour ;  and  whether  he  borrows  his 
next  suit  of  notioas  from  England  or 
from  America,  from  Turk  or  Tartar, 
it  will  be  equally  the  rage  for  the 
time,  and  be  equally  thrown  off  the 
moment  he  gets  tired  of  it. 

The  Vendee  and  its  prospects,  na- 
tural and  political,  were  among  the 
topics  of  the  table.  The  opinions 
were  considerably  opposed,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  evidences  of  a  high- 
er cultivation  of  the  understanding 
to  hear  the  dispassionate  manner  in 
which  those  opinions  were  discussed. 
I  happened  to  ask  a  pale,  quick-eyed 


little  personage,  who  had  talked  » 
great  deal,  and  very  amusingly,  on 
all  subjects,  whether  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  our  penetrating 
through  the  country  ?  *'  Not  the 
slightest,'*  Bfiid  he,  **  provided  you 
leave  your  pursea  behind  there. 
The  gallant  Chouans  disdain  to  pay 
any  taxes,  but  they  love  to  collect 
them  ;  and  the  peasantry  having  no- 
thing left,  their  only  employment  ia 
with  the  travellers."  As  the  sen- 
tence was  concluding,  I  happened 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  face  of  a  fine 
looking,  rather  old  man,  who  sat 
opposite.  It  was  clear  that  the  lan- 
guage did  not  please  bim,  for  hia 
brow  darkened,  and  he  cast  a  deep 
glance  on  the  speaker,  who,  however^ 
went  on.  **  In  Paris,"  said  he,  **  they, 
I  understand,  feel  great  alarms  at  the 
state  of  the  west.  If  those  alarma 
are  affected,  I  admit  the  dexterity  of 
the  ruse,  for  the  populace  are  best  tt> 
be  managed  by  tales  of  the  national 
danger.  It  waa  the  old  system  of 
the  Republic  The  Dantona  and 
Marats  knew  well  how  to  manage 
mobs,  every  ring  of  the  tocsin  waa  a 
knell  to  liberty,  and  every  rumour 
of  war  in  the  provincea  a  new  sum- 
mons to  despotism." 

"*  But,  Monsieur  le  President;^  aaid 
our  host,  "  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  '  three  days,'  Louis- Philippe 
is  neither  a  Danton  nor  a  despot." 

<'  No  man  less  so,"  said  the  speak- 
er, whom  I  now  found  to  be  the 
head  of  one  of  the  provincial  courts^ 
*'  but  in  all  governments  the  nature 
of  the  governed  must  be  consulted; 
and  if  the  mob  of  the  metropolis  are 
to  be  kept  in  order  only  by  roman- 
ces of  the  war  in  the  west,  you 
may  trust  me  that  the  old  cry  of  *  the 
country  in  danger '  will  echo  through 
France  till  we  all  are  where  no  cry 
can  reach  our  ears.  The  whole  is  a 
fantasy ;  the  spirit  of  the  Vend^  is 
dead." 

"  Pardon  me,  monsieur,"  inter, 
rupted  the  old  chevalier^  '*  it  may 
sleep,  but  it  is  not  dead.*' 

I  now  found  that  he  had  served. 

*'  Monsieur  le  Colonel^*  said  my 
neighbour,  with  a  bow  of  evident 
respect,  *'  no  man  honours  more  than 
1  do  the  attachment  of  brave  men  to 
a  noble  cause,  however  unfortunate. 
But  the  Vendee  is  changed.  The 
nobles  are  etill  as  gallant  aa  any  who 
ever  died  under  the  banner  of  the 
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lilies;  but  for  what  are  they  to  fight? 
They  have  their  religion  secure,  their 
estetes,  their  personal  rights.  The 
Bourbons  are  gone,  they  have  sub- 
mitted to  be  dethroned  by  a  rabble, 
and  they  have  passed  sentence  of 
exile  upon  their  dynasty." 

"  All  true,"  said  the  Chevalier; 
"an  evil  star  was  on  their  race.  They 
ouj^ht  to  have  perished  on  the 
throne." 

**  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  those  days 
are  gone  by.  The  Bourbons  expired, 
not  like  a  conflagration,  which  re- 
quires to  be  trampled  out,  but  like  a 
JsiDp  which  dies  of  itself.  A  feeble 
old  man,  a  woman,  and  a  childless 
husband,  were  all  the  wrecks  of  the 

5 cud  monarchy.  Nations  will  not 
ht  for  fictions.  The  cold  reality 
WIS  too  stronff  for  the  illusion,  and 
France  refueed  to  shed  her  blood  for 
a  race  fit  only  for  the  cloister." 

**  We  shall  see,"  said  the  Colonel. 
''The  same  love  of  change  which 
made  may  mismake.  There  is  still 
a  icion  of  the  old  tree.  You,  sir," 
said  he,  addressing  me,  "  belong  to 
a  country  where  loyalty  is  native ; 
your  history  has  been  always  the 
great  lesson  of  experience  to  all  na- 
tions. You  have  had  an  example 
hi  your  annals  of  a  dynasty  over- 
thrown by  the  popular  will,  and  over- 
thrown upon  good  cause ;  yet  of  the 
spirit  of  attachment  kept  alive  witii 
an  undying  flame,  unextinguished 
even  by  the  glories  of  the  noblest 
usurper  that  ever  seized  a  throne, 
and  burning  up  on  the  first  relaxa- 
tion of  the  pressure  with  more  than 
its  original  lustre.  The  feelings  of 
a  people  are  not  to  be  buried  under 
acts  of  munidpal  councils,  or  the 
parchments  of  a  provisional  legisla- 
ture." 

1  histanced  the  case  of  Scotland 
and  the  Stuaru,  where  even  a  weak 
and  singularly  unnatibnal  dynasty 
had  yet  been  so  dear  to  the  chtvalric 
feelinffs  of  the  people,  as  to  produce 
two  civil  wars,  and  this,  too,  among 
a  nation  as  littie  liable  to  the  charge 
of  sentimentality  as  any  portion  of 
the  fflobe.  The  old  colonel  bowed, 
my  illustration  was  applauded  on  ail 
haDd«,  tiie  cause  ot  romance  was 
triumphant,  and  Monsieur  le  Presi' 
dent,  with  ail  the  reason  of  the  case 
CD  his  side,  was  defeated  with  infi- 
nite sUughter. 


The  subject  was  delicate,  and  I 
turned  it  off  to  the  state  of  the  arts 
in  France.  There  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  torrent  of  unanimity.  No 
Frenchman  that  I  have  evc^  met  can 
resist  the  temptation  of  belleviug  that 
his  country  is  at  the  summit  of  every 
thing  elegant  and  intellectual-  But 
this  subject  was  likely  to  produce 
belligerency  of  another  kind.  My 
friend  the  barrister  happened  to  have 
something  of  the  cogiwsctnte  about 
him,  and  as  he  was  seated  at  my  bide 
I  had  the  benefit  of  all  his  annota- 
tions. The  pictures  in  the  public 
gallery  were  the  topic.  A  Cleopatra 
or  a  Clytemnestra  of  some  pupil  of 
David  was  mentioned  9A}heneplus 
ultra  of  design. 

*'  The  grace  of  a  poissarde,  the 
posture  of  an  opera  dancer,  and  the 
colouring  of  a  mummy,"  was  my 
friend's  expressive  whisper.  A  cele- 
brated landscape,  taken  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  was  next  praised. 

'*  A  Pontypool  tea-tray,"  was  the 
comment.  Then  came  the  panegyric 
of  a  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  favour- 
ite, though,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
the  wonderfully  tame^  subject  of  the 
French  painters. 

**  A  pair  of  waxen  dolls  stuck  into 
an  arbour  of  japanned  evergreens 
and  tinplate  roses ;  the  figures  as  stiff 
as  if  they  had  been  just  brought  from 
the  hands  of  the  Humane  Society, 
the  countenances  about  the  expres- 
sion of  a  boiled  chicken,  the  dra- 
peries formal  as  window  curtains, 
and  the  attitudes  owing  all  their  in- 
nocence to  their  insipidiiy." 

So  said  my  implacable  friend,  to 
my  very  considerable  fear  of  hie 
touching  the  amour-propre  of  the 
circle  too  roughly  for  even  French 
politeness  to  admire  the  honesty  of 
the  criticism.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  '*  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides."  The  lawt  unlucky  topic 
was  a  statue  of  **  Jeune  Apollon  " 
slaying  the  Python.  The  elegance, 
the  lif^htness,  the  animation,  and  a 
hundred  other  qualities  of  this  figure, 
were  talked  of  as  forming  a  new  era 
in  French  sculpture. 

«*  1  have  seen  that  too,"  said  roy 
friend,  with  a  writhe  on  his  counte- 
nance, which  told  me  his  opinuin  at 
once.  ,       , 

"  Then."  said  1,  "  the  less  that  ia 
said  on  the  topic  the  better,  1  sup- 
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pose."  But  the  hint  would  not  be 
taken,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
began  to  think  aloud. 

**  An  Apollo,  and  a  young  Apollo, 
too  I "  he  murmured ;  *'  an  Indian 
juggler  playing  tricks  with  a  viper. 
Grace !  a  petrified  rope-dancer.  Dig- 
nity I  a  lay-figure  thrown  into  the 
heroics ;  an  apotheosis  of  the  cramp ; 
distortion  from  top  to  toe." 

I  immediately  rose  from  the  table, 
observed  on  the  peculiar  fineness  of 
the  evening,  and  carried  off  my  un- 
mitigable  friend  under  cover  of  a 
wish  to  promenade  the  environs  be- 
fore the  magnificent  sunset  had  taken 
its  leave.  Fortunately  he  spoke  Eng- 
lish ;  and  though  his  disapproval  was 
sufficiently  evident  from  his  visage, 
yet  as  the  French,  in  the  first  place, 
scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of 
any  difference  of  opinion  with  them 
on  subjects  so  exclusively  their  own 
as  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  theatre, 
and  in  the  next,  they  never  speak 
Any  other  language  tolerably,  he  es- 
caped being  entangled  in  a  contro- 
versy, which  might  have  been  cleared 
up  only  by  pistol  or  rapier. 

The  attach^,  however,  insisted  on 
our  going  to  visit  one  statue,  which 
no  demerits  of  art  could  deprive  of 
its  honours.  I  gave  way,  and  the 
whole  party  followed,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  enthusiastic  Spa- 
niard. "  Le  voila^'  said  he,  as  he 
brought  us  in  front  of  a  figure,  wor- 
thy of  the  best  days  of  the  art  But 
the  expression  was  still  finer  than  the 
execution.  It  was  the  marble  figure 
of  a  Vend^an  chieftain,  in  the  full 
costume,  the  Spanish  hat  and  falling 
plume,  the  scarf  and  arms  leaning 
upon  a  cross,  in  testimony  of  adhe- 
rence to  the  ancient  faith,  and  with 
the  true  Vend^an  motto  at  its  side, 
**  For  God  and  the  King."  I  at  once 
exclaimed,  ^^  Cathelineau  I "  My  con- 
jecture was  right,  and  I  was  compli- 
mented on  all  hands  for  the  quick- 
ness of  my  penetration.  When  the 
burst  was  over,  I  endeavoured  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  the  discovery 
by  acknowledging  that  1  had  seen  a 
print  of  the  statue  in  Paris.  But 
there  was  no  escaping  from  their  de- 
termination to  praise,  and  the  com- 
pliments  which  might  have  been  re- 
fused to  my  penetration,  were  now 
given  to  my  sincerity.  Cathelineau's 
career  was  one  of  the  striking  evi- 
dences how  short  a  period  may  some- 
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times  be  reauired  for  an  imperish- 
able fome.  in  three  months  he  rose 
from  the  situation  of  a  village  car- 
rier, or  small  trader  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  peasantry,  to  the  actual 
rank  of  general-in-chief  of  the  roy- 
alist army,  though  it  was  crowded 
with  names  of  nobles  and  ereat 
landed  proprietors  of  the  province. 
But  revolutions  are  the  true  stage 
for  the  display  of  all  talents,  good 
and  evil.  His  honesty  and  dignity 
of  mind,  and  his  genuine  zeal,  cora* 
bined  with  the  more  conspicuous 
gifts  of  the  most  daring  intrepidity, 
and  a  native  genius  for  the  conduct 
of  armies,  distanced  all  competitor- 
ship.  His  career  was  as  brief  as  it 
was  brilliant;  he  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  1793,  exactly  a  year  and 
three  months  from  the  time  of  his 
taking  up  arms.  Cathelineau  was  a 
hero,  and  his  statue  ought  to  stand 
on  the  highest  pedestal,  in  whatever 
temple  France  shall  yet  erect  to  the 
true  glory  of  her  name. 

Nantes,  Arrived,  after  a  journey 
of  sixty  miles  over  the  roughest 
roads  in  Europe,  or  only  equalled  by 
the  route  from  St  Peter6bui|;  to  Mos- 
cow in  the  first  thaw.  As  it  was 
completely  dark  when  we  reached 
the  city  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  our 
postilions,  who,  of  course,  carried  us 
whither  they  would.  They  were  or- 
dered to  drive  up  to  the  principal 
inn.  But  the  honour  of  Nantes  was 
grievously  in  danger  if  their  choice 
was  to  be  conclusive.  We  found  our- 
selves in  the  courtyard  of  a  MteUe^ 
rie  which  might  have  figured  in  the 
robber  scenes  of  Gil  Bias.  I  was  de« 
termined  to  resist  this,  and  turned  to 
my  companions  for  their  ideas.  But 
the  Spaniard  was  murmuring  some 
ballad  of  the  Guadalquiver  in  his 
sleep,  and  the  barrister's  characte- 
ristic answer  was,  <*  Doubtless  tiie 
fellows  have  done  their  best  The 
place  looks  wretched,  but  how  can 
you  expect  better  in  the  kingdom  ?  '* 
This  was  desperate.  But,  ifthe  poe- 
tilions  were  resolved,  so  was  L  I  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  threw  my  cloak 
over  my  arm,  and  Uius  prepared  for 
a  bivouac  in  the  streets,  if  necessary, 
went  forth  on  my  adventures,  fol- 
lowed by  innumerable  shrugs  and 
sacres  from  the  waiters  of  the  hotel, 
who  had  palpably  marked  us  for  their 
prey.  My  search  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful.   At  the  turning  of  the  next 
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street  I  found  a  capital  hotel,  with  a 
whole  illumination  of  lamps  blazing 
in  its  front,  a  troop  of  well-dressed 
ladceys  hurrying  through  the  house, 
festivitj  and  feasting  in  all  directions, 
and  the  whole  forming  the  most  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  dingy,  dismal, 
half-prison,  to  which  we  had  been  so 
impudently  consigned.     I  returned 
immediately,  but  I  had  been  a  bad 
tactician  in  leaving  my  baggage  be- 
hind me.    The  Frenchmen  were  too 
?uick  not  to  perceive  my  error,  and 
liad  scarcely  left  the  court-yard  be* 
fore  every  trunk  and  valise,  even  to 
a  niffht-cap,  was  whirled  out  of  the 
brit^kka,  and  stowed  away  in  the 
hotel.     Of  my  unlucky  friends  they 
had  made  prize, — an  equally  unre- 
sisting prey ;  for  the  attache  was  still 
in  the  land  of  dreams,  and  the  bar- 
liater,  thinking  that  he  would  fare  no 
betier  by  any  change,  was  for  once 
desp^ringly  submissive.     1  found 
them  both  in  a  wild  long  room,  with 
a  pair  of  tapers  before  them,  which, 
ot   course,  served  only  to  "  make 
darloieBS  visible,"  and  with  a  squalid 
waiter  laying  the  cloth  for  doubtless 
as  squalid  a  meal.    But  my  arrival 
wonderfully  altered  the  state  of  af- 
fairs.   The  discovery  that  not  merely 
something  better,  but  something  best, 
was  to  be  found  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  rallied  the  latent 
enei^es  of  the  partv.     We  instantly 
ordered  our  traveUmg  apparatus  to 
be  replaced,  and  prepared  to  move 
to  our  new  quarters.    But  this  the 
landlord  opposed ;  we  had  taken  pos- 
session,  and   must  remain.      The 
waiters  drew  up  in  a  grim  rank  in  his 
rear  to  oppose  our  exit,  and  behind 
them  was  a  long  vista  of  the  ftmmes 
de  chambre^  with  their  wild  faces  and 
flying  Aizntoue  caps,  ready  to  join  tlie 
fray.    I  was  still  determined  to  sup 
where  I  could  get  the  best  supper, 
and  sleep  where  I  should  have  no 
fears  of  being  buried  under  the  ruins 
before  mommg.    At  length  the  land- 
lord mentioned  the  word  Law,  and 
threatened  to  call  in  the  gendarmerie. 
This  was  an  unlucky  slip,  for  the  bar- 
rister instantly  stood  forth  as  our 
champion.   The  word  was  to  his  ears 
like  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  the 
war-liorse.    It  put  him  completely 
on  his  mettle.    He  defied  the  land- 
lord, bade  him  do  his  worst,  laughed 
at  the  gendarmerie ;  and  with  some 
thundmng  expressions  in  his  native 
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tongue,  which  the  Frenchman  pro- 
bably took  for  magic,  marched  at  our 
head  out  of  the  house.  The  evening 
went  off  gaily ;  the  mere  contrast  oT 
what  we  had  escaped,  with  the  com- 
forts of  our  new  domicile,  the  hand- 
some apartment,  the  lights,  the  well- 
dressea  and  active  waiters,  and  the 
excellent  entertainment,  were  enough 
to  exhilarate  men  less  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  passing  hour.  The  young 
Spaniard  found  id  the  billiard  room 
some  of  his  countrymen  connected 
with  commerce.  They  joined  us  at 
table,  threw  off  the  Spanish  gravity 
with  great  effect,  sang,  drank,  and 
would  have  danced  if  we  had  let 
them,  talked  treason  against  all  who 
laid  taxes  upon  wit  and  wine,  and 
took  their  leave,  giving  us  invitations 
enough  for  a  month  to  come. 

Nantes,  —  Just  returned,  after  a 
highly  interesting  excursion  through 
the  department.  The  city  itself 
figures  m  the  whole  history  of  the 
Vend6an  war,  and  has  always  formed 
the  principal  object  of  the  Vendean 
campaigns.  This  arises  from  Its  po- 
sition. Standing  on  the  conflux  of 
the  Loire,  the  Erdre,  and  the  Sevre- 
Iiantaise,and  connecting  them  all,  it 
thus  commands  the  principal  naviga- 
tion of  the  west.  As  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Loire  Infe- 
rieure,itis  surrounded  by  the  Chouan 
country  on  all  sides,  into  which  it 
sends  lines  of  communication.  A 
powerful  insurrectionary  force  in 
Kantes  must  be  virtually  master  of 
a  fourth  of  France,  and  would  be  a 
most  formidable  threatener  of  Paris 
itself.  Backed  by  Eogland,  or  a  fleet 
which  kept  the  sea  open,  and  flanked 
by  the  Vendee  Proper  on  one  side 
and  Brittany  on  the  other,  it  would 
be  the  citadel  of  a  fortified  country 
which  nothing  could  force,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  ill  luck  of  the  Bour- 
bons prevented  from  being  long  since 
the  capital  of  a  new  monarchy. 

Went  over  the  ground  on  the  road 
to  Ciisson,  where  the  Chouans  last 
vear  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
little  action,  worthy  of  tlie  old.  time. 
The  arrival  of  a  battalion  of  the 
King's  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  been  looked  on  as  the  signal  of 
some  new  exertion  of  violence ;  and 
a  small  detachment  of  Chouans, 
evidently  of  a  better  order  than 
those  to  whom  the  name  has  lately 
devolved,  determined  to  suike  ter- 
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ror  into  the  new  connnandant,  by 
showing  hira  of  what  metal  the  true 
oien  of  the  Veod^e  were  made. 
AccordiDg  to  some  reports,  their 
im mediate  object  was  to  form  a 
nucieus  for  a  general  insurrection; 
accordinf?  to  others,  to  seize  the 
commandant  and  bis  stnff  in  their 
beds.  It  was  full  as  likely  to  bave 
been  a  mere  dash  of  restless  intre- 
pidity. But,  by  some  accident,  their 
march  transpired,  and  they  were 
found  resting,  or  waiting  for  re- 
cruits, in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
of  the  huge  old  farm- houses,  which 
in  this  high  sounding  land  are  called 
chateaux.  Between  two  and  three 
hundred  of  the  regular  troops  were 
•ordered  to  fall  on  them.  But  the 
Chouan 8  stood  to  their  arms,  and 
fired  from  the  wall  of  the  farm- yard 
with  effect,  until  they  saw  consider- 
able breaches  made  by  the  axes  and 
hammers  of  the  assailants.  They 
then  quietly  withdrew  from  the  wall, 
entered  the  chateau,  and  resolutely 
prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dear. 
The  attacking  party  now  found  that 
they  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
that  promiNed  to  give  them  some 
trouble,  and  they  sent  for  reinforce- 
ments. In  the  mean  time  they  made 
several  attemptn  to  get  within  the 
wall.  But  the  Chouans  were  good 
shots,  their  fire  from  the  windows 
was  destructive,  and  the  troops  were 
forced  to  retire  with  loss.  Another 
experiment  was  now  made ;  a  ladder 
was  raised  against  a  corner  of  the 
chateau,  which  was  out  of  the  range 
of  fire  from  the  windows,  half  a  dozen 
soldiers  reached  the  roof,  which  was 
composed  of  an  abundance  of  old,  dry 
wood,  forced  a  hole  in  it,  and  filled 
it  with  lighted  fagots  and  gunpow- 
der. In  five  minutes  the  root  was 
a  sheet  of  flame.  The  troops  now 
rushed  forward  in  the  idea  of  an 
easy  victory  over  men  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  fall- 
ing roof,  or  burned  alive.  But  the 
defenders  returned  their  shouts  by  a 
volley  still  better  directed  than  be- 
fore, and  the  troopn  again  were 
forced  to  take  shelter  from  their 
showers  of  ball.  Intelligence  of  the 
engsgement  had  by  this  time  spread 
to  the  quarters  of  the  battalion,  and 
more  troops,  with  an  ofllicer  of  su- 
perior rank,  were  sent  at  full  speed. 
On  their  reaching  the  chateau,  of 
which  the  roof  still  blazed,  without 
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reducingitogallantgarrisontoBurren- 
der,  the  ofiScer  ordered  the  ground 
floor  to  be  set  on  fire.  A  company 
of  sappers  were  sent  on  this  worir, 
who  threw  in  combustibles,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  lower  floor  was 
soon  in  flames.  The  Chouans  were 
still  undismayed.  Of  their  two  offi- 
cers, one  took  charge  of  the  firing 
from  the  upper  windows,  while  the 
other  cut  up  the  floors,  and  made 
loop-holes  to  fire  downwards.  The 
sappers  and  troops  bad  no  sooner 
rushed  in,  than  they  were  astonished 
to  find  themselves  exposed  to  a 
fierce  discharge  from  above  on  their 
very  heads.  They  could  not  stand 
this  fire,  which  they  had  no  means 
of  returning.  They  all  burst  out  of 
the  chateau,  and  again  took  refnge 
behind  the  buildings  of  the  farm- 
yard. The  Chouans  gave  a  bomb, 
and  shouted,  <"  Vive  Henri  V,"  All 
attacks  were  now  intermitted,  and 
the  fire  was  left  to  do  its  work.  The 
building  was  rapidly  catching  flame, 
and  the  only  fate  of  these  brave  feU 
lows  seemed  to  be  that  of  perishing 
helplessly  in  its  ruins. 

In  this  desperate  emergency  they 
adopted  a  resolution,  which,  if  it  haa 
been  found  in  the  Greek  or  Roman 
annals,  would  have  been  panegyrised 
as  one  of  the  finest  acts  of  deliberate 
heroism.  The  original  number  bad 
been  about  fifty,  some  had  already 
fallen,  and  the  question  was  now, 
as  the  chateau  was  no  longer  de- 
fensible, by  what  means  a  retreat 
could  be  effected.  For  all  it  was  im- 
possible, while  the  soldiery  were 
ready  to  fire  on  every  man  who 
stirred.  It  was  then  determined 
that  a  part  should  remain  in  the 
building,  keeping  up  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry till  they  perished,  and  thus 
taking  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
Eight  volunteered  thus  to  die. 
Thirty- five  were  to  attempt  the  «or- 
tie,  Theattemnt  was  speedily  made; 
the  forlorn  hdpe  spread  themselves 
through  the  chambers,  which  were 
burning  above  and  below  them ;  ran 
from  window  to  window,  thus  con- 
cealing their  numbers,  and  at  thesame 
time  firing  as  fast  as  possible.  That 
thirty- five  broke  an  opening  through 
the  back  wall  of  the  building,  and 
rushed,  under  cover  of  their  com- 
rades* musketry  and  the  blaze  of  the 
chateau.  Three  were  killed  before 
they  could  get  out  of  shot.    They 
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liad  scarcely  disappeared,  before 
tiie  entire  range  of  tlie  chambers 
fiell  with  a  loud  crash.  All  was  now 
<»¥er.  The  troops  could  find  no- 
thing in  a  heap  of  ashes ;  and  after 
collecting  their  dead  and  wounded, 
were  marched  back  to  their  quar- 
tiera.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  gallant  forlorn^hope  survived. 
Wlieii  they  felt  the  floor  beginning 
to  give  way  under  them,  they  sprang 
together  into  one  of  those  recesses 
commcm  in  old  deep  walls  of  sucii 
buildings.  There  they  remained 
perfectly    silent,    suffering    dread- 
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fully  from  heat  and  suffocation,  but 
neiihftr  firing,  nur  beins^  fired  on. 
The  troops  had  taken  it  fur  granted 
that  they  were  smouldering  under 
the  blazing  rafters,  and  looked  fur 
them  no  more.  The  Chouans  remain- 
ed in  their  recess  until  the  blaze 
went  down  and  night  fell.  Then  they 
came  out,  crossed  the  country  by 
ways  known  only  to  themselves, 
and  rejoined  their  astonished  and 
rejuicing  comrades.  Those  are  but 
some  of  the  wonders  of  this  coun- 
try, even  in  its  modem  state.  I 
have  many  more  to  tell. 


LETTER  FROM  A  LIBERAL  WHIG. 


Sni,— Tn  a  letter  which  I  lately  ad- 
dressed to  you  on  the  occasion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  accession  to  ofiice,  I 
made  a  brief  exposition  of  the  senti- 
ments I  have  long  entertained  as  to 
the  virtual  extinction  of  Party,  in  the 
«ense  in  which  that  word  has  been 
understood  as  directing  the  machine 
of  government  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. The  distinction  of  Whig  and 
Tory  liss  long  ceased  to  exist  for  any 
purposes  but  those  of  mere  faction. 
Ijet  us  hope  that  it  has  now  ceased, 
even  in  that  respect  also.  We  are 
ail  alike  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  lives  and  properties,  and 
in  the  due  administration  of  law,  by 
^rhich  alone  we  can  hope  to  maintain 
either.  What  that  law  shall  be,  is 
the  only  question  on  which  there  can 
exist  any  difference  of  opinion  among 
us;  and  to  hold  either,  with  some, 
that,  being  once  fixed,  it  ought  to  be 
retained  as  immutable,  or,  with 
others,  that  it  is  made  only  to  under- 
go incessant  changes  at  the  mere 
caprice  of  a  mob  assuming  to  itself 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  People,  is 
equally  irrational.  Between  these 
extremes  lies  a  very  wide  middle 
space— quite  wide  enough  for  the 
reception  of  various  shades  of  opinion 
— some  of  them  nearly  as  far  asun- 
der as  the  extremes  from  which  they 
separate.  Yet,  as  all,  more  or  less, 
admit  the  reforming  principle,  and 
none  go  so  far  as  avowedly  to  em- 
brace the  principle  of  the  overthrow 
of  all  existing  institutions,  they  can- 
not, in  strict  propriety,  be  classed 
under  any   denominations   hitherto 


invented—those  of  Reformer  and 
An ti- reformer.  Destructive  and  Con- 
servative, being  alike  inapplicable 
when  used  in  their  fullest  meaning. 
The  true  distinction  Is  between  those 
who,  though  enemies  to  all  abuses, 
prefer  a  cautious  and  safe,  but  pos- 
sibly a  slow  process  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  them,  to  a  rash  and  violent 
course  of  proceeding  which  endan- 
gers the  whole  body  politic  in  the 
attempt  to  remove  them,  and  those, 
who,  regardless  of  consequences, 
would  rather  rush  headlong  into  re- 
bellion and  revolution,  than  delay  for 
an  instant  the  full  accomplishment 
of  all  that  they  consider  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  government.  The 
distinction  between  wisdom  and  fol- 
ly, sense  and  madness,  reasoning 
persuasion  and  stupid  and  relentless 
compulsion,  is  not  wider  than  this' 
distinction ;  and  yet  it  is  priucipally 
between  these  two  rival  classes  of 
candidates  that  the  British  people 
have  to  make  their  choice  at  the  pre- 
sent election.  Can  the  issue  be 
doubtful  ?  If  it  be,  there  are,  indeed, 
small  hopes  of  averting  from  the  na- 
tion a  train  of  consequences  too  fear- 
ful to  think  of;  and  the  worst  pre* 
dictions  of  those  who  opposed  the 
late  great  change  in  the  representa- 
tion which  I,in  common  with  so  many 
others,  supported  from  a  principle  of 
honest  confidence  in  the  good  sense 
and  real  patriotism  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  will  be  too  fatally  real- 
ized. Much  as  all  claMses  of  the 
community  are  interested  in  the  de-i 
cision  of  the  question  now  pending. 
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none  perhaps  are  so  deeply  concern- 
ed as  those  with  which  I  feel  and 
profess  myself  to  be  identified — 
namely,  the  sincere  and  honest 
friends  of  constitutional  reform,  who 
really  meant  no  more  than  they  pro- 
fessed, and  who  contributed  their  en- 
deavours to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking from  a  conviction  that  it  was 
safe  no  less  than  requisite.  Averse 
from  all  change,  unless  in  the  shape 
of  real  and  solid  improvements- 
enemies  sJike  to  the  revolutionary 
and  to  the  mere  passive-obedience 
prhaciple,  but  far  more  to  the  former^ 
on  account  of  the  imminent  dangers 
attending  it,  than  to  the  latter,  of 
which  the  perils  are  comparatively 
chimerical — great  indeed  must  we 
acknowledge  to  be  our  share  of  moral 
responsibility  for  the  event,  and 
doubly  solicitous  ought  we  to  feel 
ourselves  that  it  may  not  be  such  as 
to  prove  the  fallacy  of  our  judgments 
and  the  rashness  of  our  well-meant 
but  mistaken  endeavours. 

Before,  however,  another  fortnight 
ahall  have  passed,  —  before  what  I 
am  now  writing  can  meet  the  public 
eye, — ^the  character  of  the  new  Par- 
liament will  already  have  been  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  it  can  be  inferred 
from  that  of  the  individual  members 
who  are  destined  to  compose  it.  But, 
as  has  already  been  shown  by  fre- 
quent experience,  the  actual  conduct, 
even  of  individuals,  is  by  no  means 
securely  to  be  anticipated  from  their 
professions,  more  especially  from 
such  professions  as  are  usually  made 
on  the  hustings  at  periods  of  great 
popular  excitement,  or  for  the  un- 
worthy object  of  overthrowing  a 
ministry  chosen  by  the  King  under 
circumstances  which  admitted  no 
idtemative,  and  offering  the  promise 
of  a  wise  and  liberal  government ; 
and,  therefore,  even  though  the  Par- 
liament about  to  be  returned  should 
unhappily  prove  of  such  a  complex- 
ion, as  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  that  Ministry,  and 
l^us  again  for  a  time  to  overcloud  or 
darken  our  present  fair  prospect  of 
security  and  improvement,  still  we 
must  neither  abandon  hope  for  our- 
selves, nor  allow  our  adversaries  to 
triumph  in  the  expectation  that  all 
their  wild  dreams  of  liberty  and 
equality, — the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  —  the  demolition  of  the 
House  of  Lordsy— and  the  conversion 
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of  that  of  the  Commons  into  an 
annual  assembly  to  be  chosen  bj 
universal  suffrage,  and  presided  over 
by  an  elective  magistrate  with  the 
name  of  King,  Protector,  or  Slavey 
as  may  best  suit  the  humours  of  mob- 
majesty, — will  be  instantly  realized. 
No — the  case  will  even  then  be  again^ 
as  it  has  been  so  often  before, — ^the 
subverters  will  become  conserva- 
tors, though  with  a  far  worse  graces 
and  an  incalculably  smaller  cnanca 
of  peace  and  stability.  Then  it  wiU 
be  that  those  who  are  now  most  cla- 
morous in  the  senseless  cry  about 
"  following  out  the  principles  of  the 
Reform  Bui,"  at  the  same  time  that» 
with  most  marvellous  consistency, 
they  are  advocating  the  alteration, 
by  way  of  extension,  of  that  great 
measure  of  national  sSulement  in 
some  of  its  most  important  provi- 
sions, will  too  late  lament  the  very 
obvious  consequences  of  their  incre- 
dible folly ;  when,  instead  of  abiding 
by  the  real  principles  of  the  Act,  aa 
a  part  of  the  established  law  of  the 
land,  which  the  new  Minister  frankly 
and  honestly  professes  the  willing- 
ness of  himself,  and  those  with  whom 
be  is  associated  to  consider  it,  they 
will  be  amply  j  ustified,  if  they  should 
see  reason  to  do  so,  in  themselves 
departing  from  that  which  their  ad- 
versaries refuse  to  adhere  to,  and  in 
pleading  Meir  insane  and  mischievous 
conduct  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
their  own  return  to  the  principles 
which  led  them  so  long  and  so 
strenuously  to  oppose  it.  I  am  not 
now  addressing  myself  to  those 
whose  real  object  and  desire  is  civU 
war  and  destruction,  but  to  those 
who  vainly  and  perilously  imagine 
that  there  is  any  way  left^  but  one^ 
for  averting  such  a  tremendous 
catastrophe. 

Supposinff,  however,  the  great 
question  of  the  Elections  settled,  and 
the  Ministry  (which  God  grant  I) 
secure  in  their  places,  and  €ible  to 
proceed  temperately,  but  firmly,  in 
the  great  work, — ^no^  according  to 
the  silly  jargon  already  denounced, 
of  •<  following  out  the  Reform  Bill," 
but  of  redeeminff  the  pledges  given 
by  the  Premier  himself  in  his  address 
to  his  constituents, — the  next  object, 
with  all  true  friends  of  their  country, 
will  be  to  see  that  he  acts  up  to  the 
spirit  of  his  larffe  and  ample  pro- 
mises^andy  with  Uiis  view,  maturely 
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to  weigh  and  consider  what  are  those 
measures  of  conciliation  and  amend- 
ment which  the  present  state  of  the 
nation  imperatively  demands,  and 
which  can,  with  safety  to  the  esta- 
bliahed  constitution,  be  granted. 

First,  as  to  the  Church.  To  con- 
cede to  the  Dissenters,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  either  of  their  three  princi- 
pal objects, — the  abolition  of  tithes, 
exemption  from  church-rate,  or  ad- 
misaion  to  the  universities, — would 
be  nothing  less  than  to  give  up  the 

auesUon  as  to  a  separate  Church 
etablishment  It  is  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary that  the  Dissenters  them- 
selves—  (always  meaning,  by  the 
term,  that  turbulent  and  seditious 
portion  ef  them  who  assume  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  sense  of  the 
whole  body) — have  not  discovered 
this  to  be  the  case,  and  that,  instead 
of  clamouring  for  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  which  is  an 
object,  &y  direct  means  utterly  unat- 
tainable, they  have  not  enough  of  the 
wilinesB  of  the  serpent  to  confine 
their  demands  to  some  one  or  other 
of  those  points  which,  with  a  little 
caution  and  forbearance,  it  is  possi- 
ble they  might  have  accomplished 
by  way  of  surprise,  and  which,  once 
established,  would  have  given  them 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  principle 
they  are  now  contending  for.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  creditable  to  their 
nonesty  than  to  their  good  sense  or 
good  temper,  that  they  spoke  out 
more  plainly ;  and  by  thus  dropping 
the  mask  from  the  face  of  their  in- 
tentions, they  have  put  the  defend- 
ers of  the  citadel  sufiaciently  on  their 
^ard  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
Its  beinff  taken  by  a  mere  coup  de 
nuiin.  Let  us  not,  however^  on  the 
other  hand,  be  deterred  by  their  bul- 


lying airs  and  gfestures,  and  by  their 
insulting  refusal  to  accept  (as  they 
phrase  it)  any  thing  short  of  the  full 


measure  of  their  revolutionary  re- 
quisition, from  doing  either  what  is 
just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  or  what 
the  spirit  of  the  times  actually  ap- 
pears to  demand  of  us.  Let  us  re- 
collect also,  that  there  are  very  many 
among  our  non- conformist  brethren 
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whom  it  would  be  equally  unwise 
and  uncharitable  to  confound  with 
the  mass,  or  to  render  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  their  extravagant  madness 
and  folly.* 

I  have  already,  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, stated  at  some  length  the 
grounds  of  my  conviction  that  there 
IS  no  reasonable  cause  of  apprehen- 
sion from  the  Dissenters,  considered 
as  a  distinct  independent  body ;  and 
all  my  subsequent  reflections  have 
tended  to  connrm  me  in  that  belief. 
It  is  not,  however,  less  the  interest 
or  the  duty  of  those  who  support  the 
Establishment  to  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate the  Separatists  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  is  consistent  with  their 
main  object;  and  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  is  at  least  equally  t]ie 
wish  of  the  moderate  and  rational 
of  all  persuasions  to  meet  any  libe- 
ral concession witbgrateful and  cor- 
dial acceptance.  The  true  interest 
of  all  lovers  of  peace  and  good  go- 
vernment, whether  Dissenters  or 
Churchmen,  is  to  unite  in  repress- 
ing violence  and  fanaticism ;  and  to 
do  so  on  the  broad  and  Catholic 
principle,  that,  however  necessary 
it  may  be  for  the  welfare  of  society 
(as  here  constituted)  to  give  the  as- 
cendency to  a  National  Church,  even 
to  the  extent  of  requiring  all  others 
to  pay  for  its  support,  as  for  that  of 
any  other  National  Establishment, 
yet  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  suppose 
that  conscientious  differences  in  re- 
ligious opinion  are  to  be  either  sud- 
denly annihilated,  or  to  be  any  thing 
but  exasperated  and  widened  by  a 
system  of  Jealous  exclusion.  The 
principle  ot  Religious  Toleration — a 
term  now  disdainfully  repudiated  as 
altogether  unworthy  the  advanced 
light  of  the  age,  though  not  many 
years  since  adopted  as  the  highest 
standard  of  Christian  charity  and 
philanthropy — consists,  not  in  indif- 
ference to  all  creeds  and  forms  of 
belief-— not  in  rashly  breaking  down 
ancient  embankments,  without  re- 
gard to  the  wide- wasting  destruction 
which  may  ensue  from  their  demo- 
lition— nor  in  admitting  the  maxim 
of  the  omnipotence  of  truth  as  a  suf- 


*  The  above  sentences  were  written  before  tbe  announcement  of  the  kesolutions  of  the 
Binningluim  Dissenters,  with  the  signature  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  East,  as  chairman ;  of 
course  before  the  appearance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  dignified  and  temperate  answer.  It  af- 
fprdt  the  writer  no  small  gratification  to  find  an  echo  to  his  sentiments  in  such  a  quarter. 
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ficieot  reason  for  abandoning  the  aid 
of  defensive  armour,  and  entering 
the  lists  naked— an  act  of  suicidal 
folly  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  of 
Don  Quixote's  wildest  achievements, 
and  which  the  sober  Church  of 
England  (which,  however,  has  her 
fanatical  children  no  less  than  the 
Dissenters)  will  never  seriously 
think  of  perpetrating.  The  free  and 
equal  participation  of  all  civil  rights 
— the  exercise  of  mutual  charity  and 
benevolence  in  the  widest  possible 
extent — the  abstioence  from  all  dog- 
matism and  bitter  censoriousness — 
Uiese  are  the  criteria  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  tolerant  from  the  in- 
tolerant, of  whatever  sect  or  com- 
munion. 

Now,  of  alt  the  claims  of  Dissen- 
ters for  the  redress  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  denominate  grievances^^ 
although,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
that  term,  as  implying  a  refusal  of 
what  they  have  a  iegai  right  to  de- 
mand, I  deny  that  there  are  any  ex- 
isting— that  of  being  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  degrees  at  the  universi- 
ties is,  if  not  the  most  plausible,  that 
(of  all  others)  the  denial  of  which  is 
most  grating  to  the  sensibilities  of 
those,  who,  ^om  their  circumstances 
and  station  in  society,  are  reason- 
ably to  be  presumed  best  disposed 
to  unite  with  Churchmen  in  defence 
of  the  constitution.  To  withhold 
from  individuals  of  that  description 
the  advantage  of  participation  in  the 
honours,  and  even  emoluments  of 
these  venerable  institutions,  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  consistent  with 
the  real  interests  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  with  the  far  higher  inte- 
rests of  religion  itself,  would  be  to 
the  last  degree  impolitic — to  do 
so  from  merely  sordid  or  arrogant 
motives,  alike  foolish  and  wicked. 
It  is  a  subject,  nevertheless,  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  requiring  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  management.  It 
is  pre-  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  work 
of  time  and  gradual  persuasion,  ra- 
ther than  of  violent  and  hasty  enact- 
ment; and  if  Oxford  could,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  induced  to  open 
her  gates  only  as  wide  as  Cambridge 
has  done  already,  that  concession 
might  perhaps  be  followed  at  no  very 
distant  interval,  by  a  postponement  of 
the  period  of  subscription  in  both  uni- 
yersities,  to  that  of  admission  to  the 
degree  which  confers  a  seat  among 
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the  governing  body,  or  by  requiriDgf 
it  only  as  a  qualification  for  a  voice 
in  the  senate  house,  without  preju« 
dice  to  the  mere  honorary  distinc- 
tion .  Wi  th  respect  to  the  regulatioos 
and  discipline  of  the  particular  col- 
leges, they  must  (of  course)  be  left 
to  themselves;  and,  whether  it  migiit 
or  might  not  be  expedient  to  autho- 
rize the  foundation  of  any  separate 
colleges  or  halls  for  the  Dissenters 
themselves,  subject  to  no  other  re- 
strictions than  those  which  are  im- 
posed by  the  laws  of  the  University, 
is  a  point  to  which,  while  I  do  not 
presume  to  anticipate  the  objectiona 
there  may  lie  in  the  way  of  it,  it 
seems  worth  while  at  least  to  draw 
attention.  And  let  it  be  always  re» 
membered,  that  whatever  ia  done  or 
conceded  on  this  most  important 
head,  so  much  is  effected  towards  the 
separation  of  the  moderate  and  in- 
telligent among  the  dissenters  from 
the  great  body  of  the  destructives. 

On  the  subject  of  church  rates,  lam 
content  to  abide  by  the  promise  held 
forth  in  the  address  of  the  Premier* 
To  go  further,  would  be  to  sacrifice 
the  whole  principle  of  a  national 
church  establishment,  and  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  light  of  ti  grievance,  any 
more  than  as  it  is  a  grievance  to  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  any  other  part  of  the  consti- 
tution for  which  the  individual  may 
happen  to  entertain  a  disrelish,  is 
the  mere  extravagance  of  party  de- 
lusion. However,  since  so  long  as 
any  government  whatever  is  privi- 
leged to  exist,  the  whole  nation  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
that  government,  let  the  charge  of 
church  repairs  fall  on  the  nation  at 
large,  instead  of  falling  on  the  re- 
spective parishes ;  and,  in  whatever 
way  this  is  accomplished^  1  shall  be 
satisfied.  On  the  minor  (but  by  no 
means  unessential)  points  of  mar- 
riages, registry  of  births  or  baptisms, 
and  burials,  all  that  the  Dissenten 
ask  should  be  granted,  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  most  consistent  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  paramount  con- 
siderations of  security  of  civil  rights, 
and  the  observance  of  public  de- 
cency and  religious  solemnity.  On 
these  heads  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  disagreement  among  those 
who  have  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
moderation  and  charity  on  either 
side,  though  there  are  evident  difii- 
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culties  in  matters  of  detail,  which 
will  only  be  increased  by  the  pre- 
vailing mania  of  eager  impatience. 

So  much  for  the  question  of 
Church  Reform,  as  considered  with 
reference  to  the  Dissenters.  As  to 
moat  other  matters,  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  I  believe  that  all  reasonable 
mod  re6eGiing  persons  are  pretty 
well  agreed,  in  respect  of  principle — 
tbe  only  differences,  and  those  of  opi- 
nion only,  unmixed  with  party  feel- 
ing, being  as  to  the  best  time  and 
method  of  brinffing  about  what  all 
alike  feel  to  be  indispensable.  The 
commutation  of  tithe,  whether  gra- 
dual and  voluntary,  or  immediate 
aad  eurapulsory,  is  probably  that 
which  calia  for  the  most  speedy  ad- 
juatment ;  but  I  should  be  far  from 
blaming  any  minister  who  prefers 
Caking  the  fair  sense  of  Parliament 
on  the  queation  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  accomplishment,  rather  than 
pledge  himself  ab  ante,  to  stand  or 
tall  by  either.  The  abuses  of  non- 
residence  and  pluralities,  are  no 
doubt  numerous,  and  very  gross,  in 
particular  instances,  but  they  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  require  or  justify  ex- 
tirpation by  sweeping  enactments. 
With  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  bishops  in  particular^ 
open  (aa  they  may  now  well  be  be- 
lieved to  be)  to  their  own  real  inte- 
rests, it  may  be  the  safest  and  best 
way  to  leave  it  to  them  in  the  first 
instance,  to  propose  a  remedy  suited 
to  the  true  character  and  extent  of 
tbe  evil,  with  a  very  intelligible  in- 
timation, however,  on  the  part  of 
Oovemment,  that  a  remedy  must  be 
found,  and  that  none  will  be  avail- 
able but  the  most  complete  and 
searching. 

The  question  of  excluding  the 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  is 
one  of  the  many  to  which  the  fever- 
ish state  of  the  times  alone  has  given 
birth,  and  on  which  it  would  be  use- 
iosa  to  waste  wordn,  unless  upon  the 
•upposition  that  all  our  institutions, 
lioth  in  Church  and  State,  are  to  un- 
dergo the  ordeal  of  an  examination 
on  Jirst  principles^  and  that  nothing 
ia  to  be  allowed  to  antiquity  and  pre^ 
acription.  The  only  practical  sense  in 
which  such  a  notion  is  deserving  of 
a  moment's  attention,  seems  to  be  the 
alleged  incompatibility  between  the 
Episcopal  (considered  as  strictly  ec- 
deaiaatical),  and  the  legislative  func- 
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tions,  and  the  undue  influence  of 
the  Crown,  supposed  to  attach  to 
the  constant  presfnce,  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  of  a  body  of  per- 
sons whose  subservience  is  inferred 
from  the  natural  hopes  and  expec- 
tations of  preferment.  To  the  first 
point  it  seems  a  sufficient  anttwer, 
that  the  species  of  superintendence 
which  is  required  for>the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  Episcopal  functions, 
is  not  such  as  to  require  constant,  or 
even  any  long  continued  residence 
within  the  limits  of  the  diocese; 
while  the  Church  itself,  as  one  most 
important  member  of  the  Sute,  is 
mainly  placed  in  reliance  for  safety 
and  protection  on  the  parliamen- 
tary rank  and  station  of  its  over- 
seers— the  duty  of  a  Bishop  (be  it 
observed)  t>eing  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  the  care  of  the  diocese, 
which  is  subject  to  his  more  special 
superintendence,  but  extending  ge- 
nerally over  the  whole  Church.  With 
regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  not 
enough  to  meet  the  imputation  invol- 
ved in  it  by  an  indignant  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  such  unworthy  motives 
existing,  nor  even  by  the  much  more 
rational,  and  (with  reference  to  the 
specific  ground  of  complaint)  scarce- 
ly in»ufl^cient  answer,  that  the  sup- 
posed influence  can  be  no  greater 
than  in  other  quarters,  where  it 
was  never  dreamed  of  to  allege  it  as 
a  cause  for  disqualification.  But  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance, not  only  religiously,  but  poli- 
tically speaking — (and,  indeed,  nhat 
is  of  religious,  can  never  be  other- 
wise than  of  political  importance 
also) — that  the  Bishops  should,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men,  be 
placed  above  the  suspicion  of  an  un- 
due political  bias ;  and  it  is  of  scarce- 
ly inferior  importance,  that  their  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  the  dio- 
cese over  which  they  are  commis* 
sioned  to  preside,  should  neither  be 
weakened  by  the  prospect  of  remo- 
val, nor  disturbed  by  any  of  those 
mere  worldly  considerations  which 
are  inseparable  from  a  state  of  ex- 
pectancy. The  Bishops  must  there- 
fore be  either  pronounced  by  law 
untranslateabie — or  (which  would  be 
far  preferable)  the  revenues  of  the 
several  bishoprics  placed  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  near  enough,  at 
least,  to  prevent  the  temptation  of 
removal  for  any  other  reasons  than 
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those  of  real  public  utility,  which 
may  (in  many  conceivable  cases) 
not  only  justify,  but  loudly  call  for  an 
exchange  of  see.  Upon  this  subject, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  stanflard,  either  as  to  tenure 
of  ofBce  or  amount  of  income,  than 
that  afforded  by  our  present  judicial 
establishment— meaning,  of  course, 
that  of  the  three  superior  courts  of 
law  at  Westminster;  and,  which 
would  render  the  resemblance  more 
complete,  at  the  same  time  that  pow- 
erful reasons  of  political  expedience 
may  be  assigned  in  support  of  it,  the 
two  archbishoprics  (to  which  a  tbird 
might  well  be  added,  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  province  of  Canterbury,) 
might  be  excepted  from  the  general 
rule  ofequalisation,  and  reserved,  of 
course,  as  legitimate  objects  of  pro- 
motion from  the  bishoprics.  The 
interests  of  the  Church  itself,  requi- 
ring the  test  of  experience  as  to  fit- 
ness for  its  highest  offices,  appear 
amply  sufficient  to  support  such  a 
suggestion,  even  at  the  risk  of  its 
bemg  suffered  to  remain  so  far  open 
to'the  bugbear  charge  of  influence. 
Inferior  as  respects  the  qualifica- 
tions of  rank,  but  foremost,  perhaps, 
in  the  scale  of  importance,  is  the 
state  of  the  '*  working  clergy  " — es- 
pecially  those  to  whom  belongs  the 
cure  of  souls  in  the  several  parishes. 
Here,  also,  the  main  objects  to  be 
kept  iu  view  by  all  really  well-wish- 
ing reformers  are  simple  and  obvious 
— namely,  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  to  the  system  by 
a  just  apportionment  of  income  to 
duty,  by  placing  within  proper 
bounds  the  capabilities  of  prefer- 
ment, and  by  subjecting  to  every 
restraint  that  is  compatible  with  the 
rights  of  property  the  abuses  of 
patronage.  For  the  last  of  these 
purposes  there  is  perhaps  no  bietter 
security  than  the  exercise  of  strict 
episcopal  vigilance.  This,  therefore, 
must  be  left  to  the  Church  itself; 
but  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
law  in  the  first  instance.  The  first 
can  only  be  attained  upon  a  priDci- 
ple  of  approximation,  unless  at  the 
expense  of  some  measure  no  less 
sweeping  and  radical  than  a  new 
parochial  division  throughout  the 
country,  and  payment  by  regular 
salary;  a  mode  of  remuneration, 
which,  if  once  agreed  to  be  substi- 


tuted, would  of  course  effectually 
stop  the  second  source  of  complaint, 
arising  from  the  removal  of  clergy- 
men by  way  of  preferment.  But  it 
is  not  for  extreme  measures  of  this 
sort  that  the  good  sense  and  reflec- 
tion of  the  great  majority  of  the 
country  are  either  prepared  or  desi- 
rous. What  is  really  wanted  is  (in 
addition  to  the  provisions  against 
pi  uralitieaand  non-residence,  already 
alluded  to,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  principle  of  tithe  commutations,) 
not  actual  equalisation,  which,  even 
upon  the  widest  principle,  is  utterly 
unattainable,  because,  Uiough  the  sa- 
lary may  be  fixed,  the  service  to  be 
rendered  is  not  only  perpetually  fluc- 
tuating, but  of  a  nature  to  render 
utterly  absurd  the  mere  notion  of 
valuation— but  such  an  approxima- 
tion to  equality  as  may  possibly  be 
made  by  the  separation  of  large  and 
the  union  of  small  parishes,— the 
erection  of  district  churches,  with 
cure 'of  souls,  in  the  most  thickly 
peopled,  or  most  remotely  situated, 
divisions  of  them,  the  enforced  con- 
tribution by  overpaid  incumbents 
out  of  their  excess  of  income  to  the 
augmentation  of  smaller  endow- 
ments, according  to  some  fixed  prin- 
ciple of  proportion,  and  a  compul- 
sory provision  for  curates,  to  be 
framed  upon  a  like  rateable  stan- 
dard. But  there  is  no  novelty  in  these 
suggestions.  They— at  least  some  of 
them — have  been  in  various  instances 
already  acted  upon.  All  are,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  before  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  they  are  here  only  repeated, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  howmuch 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  Reformi 
without  subversion,  and  also  how 
much  is  necessarilf/  to  be  done  by  any 
Ministry  honestly  acting  up  to  the 
principles  set  forth  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
Tamworth.  Another  large  field  for 
the  application  of  those  principles  is 
still  remaining,  under  the  bead  of 
"Deans  and  Chapters,"  on  which  it 
is  not  my  intention  now  to  enter, 
any  further  than  by  observing,  that, 
if  it  should  be  thought  to  be  m 
strict  justice  admissible  to  draw  up- 
on the  excess  of  any  one  part  of  the 
Church  Establishment  in  aid  of  the 
deficiencies  of  another  part,  this 
seems  the  quarter  in  which  it  wouio 
be  most  right  and  reasonable  to  coia- 
mence  Budi  an  operation.  But  every 
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one  of  these  which  have  been  men- 
tioned is  a  question  involviDg  so 
many  considerations  of  great  weight 
and  moment,  and  such  a  complica- 
tion of  various  and  often  conflicting 
interests,  as  amply  to  justify  even  a 
less   scrupulous  "  abater   of  nui- 
sances'* than  the  late  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, in  making  the  declaration  for 
which  he  was  so  scandalously  asper- 
sed and  vilified  by  his  former  adu« 
lators,  that,  however  inadequate  to 
•ome  men's  expectations,  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  last  two  years, 
that  of  the  next,  and  the  next,  and' 
the  next  following,  must  necessarily. 
If  left  in  the  hands  of  real  Reformers^ 
be  yet  slower  and  more  gradual.  No- 
thing, indeed,  more  short  and  easy 
than  to  separate  Church  and  Sute, 
expel  the   Bishops,  abolish  tithes, 
confiscate  all  ecclesiastical  proper- 
ty, extirpate  Deans  and  Chapters,and 
reduce  all  the  working  clergy  to  a 
L.200  or  L.800  per  annum  equality ; 
and  this,  so  far  as  the  Church  is 
concerned,  would  for  the  present, 
perhaps  satisfy  those  reasonable  and 
plain-dealing  men,  Mr  Hume  and 
Mr  Grote,  though  a  great  deal  more 
might  even  still  be  demanded  by  Mr 
Wakley,  and  more  ^in  by  some  of 
Mr  Waktey's  tried  friends  and  sup- 
porters, till  we  come  to  the  most 
eummsiry  and  expeditious  of  all  re- 
volutionary nostrums,  the  guillotine, 
or  a  small  dose  of  prussic  acid.  But, 
from  one  to  the  other  of  cheap  and 
simple  remedies,   what   are    they, 
when  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  ge- 
nuine Reform,  but  that  which  their 
aeveral  champions  are  so  angry  at 
having  them  styled,  merely  2)««^t<c- 
tivef     In  their  own  phraseology, 
doubtless,  these  gentlemen,  of  what- 
ever grade,  or  under  whatever  ban- 
ner, are,  one  and  all,  only  Reform- 
ers— upright,  steady,  consistent,  ho- 
nest Rejormcra :   and    this    is    the 
sense  in  which  tJiey  are  expected  to 
receive  the  declaration  of  the  disaf- 
fected—for the  sake  of  the  argument, 
we  might   admit  mal- treated— ad- 
herents of  the  ex- Ministry,  that  now 
is  the  time  for  Reformers  of  all  classes 
to  lay  aside  every  petty  distinction, 
and  join  in  one   common  crusade 
wiinst    the    detestable    monster, 
IV^ryism—^.  g.  Lord  Lansdowne  to 
embrace    Mr    Wakley,   and   Lord 
Brougham  Mr  D.  VV.  Harvey,  the 
Biahop  of  Chichester  to  coalesce 
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with  Mr  Robert  Taylor,  and  the 
Rev.  Sidney  Smith  with  Dr  Wade, 
for  this  one  all-glorious  and  all-re- 
deeming object.  And  yet  we  are 
not  to  term  the  alliance  destructive, 
nor  take  the  unpardonable  liberty 
of  confounding  together  men  of 
such  widely  different  stations  and 
sentiments,  since  they  are  leagued 
for  one  purpose  only-^the  very  ho- 
nest one  of  defeating  the  common 
enemy. 

Away  with  such  odious  sophistry  I 
The  league  itself  is  destructive ;  and 
all  parties  consenting  to,  or  wilfully 
profiting  by  it,  are  alike  destructive 
— some  more  than  others,  but,  most 
of  ally  those  who  are  highest  in  rank 
and  station,  and  farthest  removed, 
in  their  individual  sentiments,  from 
the  extreme  opinions  of  their  new 
partisans  and  late  revilers.  But, 
lest  I  should  be  accused  of  slander 
in  even  hinting  at  the  possibility  of 
an  association  between  names  so 
distinguished  and  honourable  and 
others  so  vile  and  degraded,  let  me 
be  allowed  to  repeat  that,  although 
not  in  express  terms  stated,  it  is  of 
absolute  necessity  to  be  inferred, 
by  the  very  conditions  of  this  un- 
holy alliance — an  alliance  to  which 
all  become  parties  who  do  not  repu- 
diate it  with  the  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion it  so  amply  merits.  One  sure 
effect  of  all  such  monstrous  combi- 
nations for  limited  purposes,  even 
if  they  stop  short  of  absolutely 
destructive,  or  (if  the  expression 
be  preferred)  revolutionary  conse- 
quences, is  the  baneful  depreciation 
of  the  standard  of  political  morality. 
Another  is  the  total  wreck  of  poli- 
tical consistency,  independence,  and 
usefulness.  If  their  weak  and  va- 
cillating compliances  with  the  de- 
mon of  agitation  had  not  already 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  late 
Ministry  to  retain  the  reins  of  Go- 
vernment, this  new  league  (suppo- 
sing it  conceivable  that  they  would 
lend  themselves  to  it)  would  make 
their  perpetual  exclusion,  in  any 
other  shape  Uian  that  of  open  and 
avowed  Revolutionists,  ten  times 
more  certain.  Let  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to-day  be  no  more  than 
«*  Vote  by  Ballot^^'  (which,  however, 
I  am  far  from  considering,  with 
some,  as  a  mere  harmless  extrava- 
vatiza,)  to-morrow  it  will  be  •*  Death 
to  the  Church  Establishment  "^the 
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day  after, "  tlie  AHoliUon  of  the  House 
of  Lordu/' — and  bo  forth,  ia  »ure  and 
GODHtantly  acc«$leratiof|^  Rucceasion; 
Bay,  all  the  several  propositiona  I 
have  just  oamed,  have  been  already 
set  forth,  with  all  leiriiilative  gravity, 
in  parliament,  by  different  members, 
with  whom,  as  we  find  by  the  result 
of  ihe  late  elections  in  Marylebone 
and  Finsbury.the  most  constitution- 
al of  Whigs  (in  their  own  individual 
sentiments)  account  it  no  dlHhonour 
to  be  associated^  And  can  any  one 
among  them,  after  the  smallest  in- 
terval.of  cool  reflection,  turn  round 
and  gravely  assert,  that  such  con- 
duct is  not  destructive  f  If  not»  there 
is  no  meaning  in  words,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  all  rational  argument 

Still  there  are  some  Whigs—I  be- 
lieve a  very  few  indeed  are  so  fool- 
ish— who,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
disclaim  all  concession  to,  or  associ- 
ation with  Radicalism,  avow  the  sin- 
gularly upright  principle  of  oppos- 
ing the  new  Ministry,  in  all  things^ 
simply  because  they  are  Tories.  If 
examples  were  wanting  to  show  the 
inevitable  results  of  such  fanatical 
error,  that  of  Marylebone  would  suf- 
fice. Abandoned  alike  by  the  Radi- 
cals, who  detest  him,  and  the  Tories, 
whom  he  has  gratuitously  insulted, 
the  unfortunate  Whig,  notwithstand- 
ing his  otherwise  honest  public  con- 
duct, and  his  highly  estimable  pri« 
vate  character,  aided  by  the  very 
general  feeling  of  compassion  excit- 
ed by  his  supposed  ill  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  identical  ministers 
whose  cause  he  so  blindly  and  fac- 
tiously  attempts  to  support,  is  left  in 
a  minority  far  smaller  than  that  of 
any  Ccin«erva/iV6  candidate  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  Metropo- 
litan constituencies. 

The  truly  honourable,  but  small 
and  scattered  remnant  of  the  party, 
once  so  illustrious  in  ranic,  num. 
bers,  and  intelligence,  consisting  of 
those  who,  though  fettered  by  tram- 
mels which  unhappily  prevent  them 
from  coalescing  with,  are  never- 
theless too  liberal  and  high  minded, 
too  right- judging  and  patriotic,  to 
engage  themselves  in  a  factious 
oppohition  against  an  untried  Minis- 
try, afford  an  example  much  to  be 
lamented,  though  in  themselves 
acarcely  to  be  condemned,  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  that  system  un- 
der which,  in  times  of  comparative 
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safety  and  happiness,  the  affaira  oC 
the  nation  were  succest*fu]ly,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  honestly,  conducted. 
The  evil,  in  the  present  instance,  con- 
sists in  the  temporary  loss  to  the 
country  of  the  active  services  of 
some  of  her  most  valuable  and  de- 
voted children^atatime,  too,  when 
those  services  are  of  the  utmost 
possible  importance,  and  in  the  mi- 
nisters whom  the  King  has  appointed 
being  consequently  thrown  back  for 
support — as  a  matter,  not  of  choice^ 
but  of  necessity — on  those  whose 
"former  professions  are  so  little  in 
accordance  with  the  liberal  promi- 
ses of  the  Premier,  and  with  the  spi- 
rit of  the  age,  that  the  reception  of 
some  amnng  them  into  the  Cabinet 
has  furnished  the  only  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  those  who  adopt  the  fao 
tious  course  of  refusing  them  even 
a  trial.  But  mark  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  on  which  this  excuse  it 
founded.  The  address  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  his  constituents  is  one  from 
the  sentiments  of  which  no  prudent 
reformer,  how  wide  or  liberal  soever 
his  views,  can  conscientiously  differ^ 
and  to  which  sentiments  Sir  Robert 
himself  stands  irreyo<»bly  commit- 
ted; yet  when  that  statesman  pro- 
poses, by  the  King's  express  com- 
mand, to  unite  wi£  an  already  de> 
tached  portion  of  the  late  Whig  Mi- 
nistry, in  forming  an  administraUon 
upon  the  principles  therein  declared, 
the  proposal  is  rejected,  not  from 
any  disapprobation  of  those  princd« 
pies,  but  from  a  cause  much  more 
easily  to  be  understood  than  expres- 
sed, the  explanation  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  that  ever  fatal  word. 
Party.  What  course,  then,  remains 
for  the  minister  to  pursue  ?  Is  he 
instantly  to  confess  himself  l>eaten 
without  a  struggle? — to  resign  oflBce, 
and  throw  his  country  and  his  sove> 
reign  at  once  into  the  hands  of  that 
worthy  *'  combination  of  all  clftaaee 
of  reformers,"  by  which  alone, we  are 
given  to  understand,  both  king  and 
country  are,  for  all  future  ages,  to 
be  governed?  No;  the  thought  is 
too  childish.  Then  what  doea  he 
instead? — what? — but  go  back  to 
those  with  whom  he  has  been  gen^ 
rally  associated,  and  find  out  such 
among  them  as  are  most  able  and 
willing  to  unite  with  him  in  a  minis- 
try based  upon  the  same  liberal  prin- 
ciples.   But  then  the  very  namea  of 
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some  of  the  individualg  who  happen 
to  be  thus  selected  are  enough,  aod 
more  than  enough,  to  damp  the  cba- 
racier  of  the  whole  mass,  and  give 
the  lie  to  every  former  profesaion, 
however  plausible.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed to  so  summary  a  conclusion, 
let  us  enquire  first,  whether  these 
Dwnee,of  such  terrible  import,  con- 
stitute a  majority,  or  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  bare  equality,  in  the 
cabinet  of  which  they  form  a  consti- 
tuent part;  and  if  not,  then,  whether 
it  be  not  rather  more  consistent  with 
probabiliiy,  as  well  as  with  charity, 
to  believe  that  these  individuals — 
all  of  them  alike  unblamable  on  the 
score  of  honour — have,  by  the  criti- 
cal state  of  the  times,  been  made 
converts  to  Sir  Robert's  principle, 
than  that  Sir  Robert  has,  no  less 
weakly  than  wickedly,  made  a  secret 
surrender  of  his  own  to  their*  9  Do 
but  recollect  the  position,  not  in 
which  Lord  Stanley's  refusal  has 
placed  him,  but  which  be  of  necessity 
occupies.  He  is  bound  to  furnish 
security  not  to  the  Reformers  only, 
but  to  the  Conservatives  also,  —  to 
the  one,  that  he  will  honestly  and 
faithfully  proceed  in  the  work  of 
reform  upon  the  principles  he  has 
declared  to  them— to  the  other,  that 
he  will  not  endanger  our  existing 
institutions  in  the  prosecution  of  it. 
His  offer  of  coalition  with  Lord 
Stanley,  coupled  with  his  lordship's 
conditional  promise  of  support,  is  the 
first ;— the  co-operation  of  those  who 
are  scouted  as  Ultra- Tories,  but  who, 
though  hitherto  acknowledged  as 
men  of  unimpeached  honour  and 
Teracity,  are  now  acting  the  basest 
and  most  odious,  as  well  as  most 
idiotic,  of  parts,  if  they  do  not  mean 
what  their  junction  with  Sir  Robert 
openly  indicates,  is  the  second  of 
these  two  requisite  pledges.  All, 
therefore,  that  can,  with  the  least  pre- 
tension to  fairness  or  common 
sense,  be  urged  against  the  present 
Ministry  is,  that  it  will  proceed  too 
timidly,  too  gradually,  (unwiilmgly 
perhaps,  too,  ft  may  be  added,  in  some 
of  its  departments,)  to  please  the 
sealots.  IS  this  a  sufficient  reason 
for  refusing  them  even  the  benefit  of 
a  trial  ?  No  partisan  of  the  Ex- 
Ministry,  less  blind  than  Sir  William 
Home,  or  less  furious  than  Dr  Lush- 
ington,  can  answer  such  a  question 
in  the  affirmatiTe. 
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But  then  it  is  argued  that,  as  to 
principles,  there  are  no  wider  shades 
of  disiinction,  at  least  >in  terms,  be- 
tween those  avowed  by  the  different 
classes  of  Reformers,  than  between 
those  at  various  times  professed  by 
the  several  members  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Cabinet; — that  the  union  of  all 
the  first- mentioned  classes  for  the 
one  common  object  of  destroying  the 
new  Miuiatry  is,  therefore,  not  a  whit 
more  monstrous  or  unnatural  than 
the  junction  of  the  latter  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Conservative  or 
defensive  position  —  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  junction  for  that  ex- 
press purpose  is  incompatible  with 
the  profession  of  liberal  principle  by 
any  one  of  its  members — that  every 
member  so  professing  is  consequent* 
ly  a  hypocrite  and  a  deceiver — and 
that  the  only  true  distinction  between 
the  new  parties  is  into  '*  Reformer" 
and  **  Anti-Reformer." 

Now,  not  to  dwell  on  the  want  of 
all  logical  precision,  which  is  so 
plainly  discernible  in  this  curious 
chain  of  reasoning,  I  should,  for  one, 
be  well  content  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  distinction,  if  our 
adversaries  would  admit  that  which, 
in  consistency  with  their  premises^ 
they  must  admit,  that  by  the  much- 
abused  word  "Reform"  is  here  to 
be  understood  nothing  less  than 
"  Destruction.**  1  am  unwilling,  even 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  so  to  yoke 
together  phrases  which,  in  their  ori- 
ginal sense,  and  in  that  which  I  wish 
still  to  attach  to  them,  are  so  diame- 
trically opposite ;  but  yet  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  absolutely 
driven  to  use  them,  in  order  to  meet 
and  expose  the  nonsense  of  the  op- 
posite disputants.  It  is  that  m 
which,  obviously  by  the  context. 
Lord  Stormout  lately  declared  him- 
self to  be  sick  of  the  very  name, 
which  had  been  so  grossly  and  grie- 
vously misused  and  perverted; 

But  it  is  in  this  sense  (or  rather 
in  this  nonsense)  only  that  I  would 
consent  to  accept  the  proposed 
terms  as  in  the  remotest  degree  cal- 
culated fitly  to  designate  the  present 
pretensions  of  the  two  great  oppo- 
site parties.  And  the  jfallacy  con- 
sists in  imagining  that  there  is  any 
resemblance  between  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  differences  existing 
between  the  members  and  support- 
ers, and  those  which  distinguish  the 
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various  classes  of  oppoaents  of  the 
present  Ministry.  I  will  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  (what, 
however,  besides  being  in  itself 
highlj  improbable,  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  notoriously  false,)  that  every 
individual  member  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Cabinet  at  the  present  mo- 
ment obstinately  adheres  to,  and 
must  be  considered  as  to  all  future 
ages  irrevocably  bound  by,  every 
opinion  expressed  by  him  at  any 
time  during  the  last  three  years. 
Upon  this  supposition,  indeed,  seve- 
ral, even  among  our  most  consistent 
and  unflinching  Tory  champions, 
might  be  sorely  puzzled  to  make  all 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  them 
during  this  period  to  cohere,  so  as 
to  form  a  strict  political  creed  that 
he  can  be  required  to  abide  by. 
But,  supposing  this  difficulty  sur- 
mounted, and  supposing  that  each 
has  his  own  separate  political  creed, 
distinctly  recorded,  from  any  iota  of 
which  he  can  never  depart,  but  at 
the  price  of  his  integrity — what 
code,  either  of  honour  or  morality, 
can  be  set  up  as  debarring  him  from 
the  privilege  of  waiving  what  he 
may  not  deny — of  foregoing  to  insist 
upon  what  he  still  believes  to  be  true 
— nay,  even  of  abandoning  much 
that  he  continues  to  regard  as  va- 
luable for  the  sake  of  saving  what 
he  holds  of  yet  higher  and  more  sa- 
cred importance  ?  We  have  to  as- 
sume one  thing  only—namely,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  bound  to  act  up 
to  the  principles  of  his  declaration 
— and  it  necessarily  follows  that 
whoever  consents  to  join  his  stan- 
dard must,  whatever  their  past  or 
g resent  opinions,  henceforward  ad- 
ere  to  those  principles.  This  is  a 
point  from  which  they,  no  more 
than  himself,  can  recede.  They 
have  advanced  to  hinu  He  cannot 
;o  back  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
et  us  suppose  Lord  Melbourne,  or 
any  other  Whig  leader,  to  have 
framed  a  declaration  as  nearly  as 
possibly  the  same  in  principle  as 
Sir  Robert's,  and  let  us  further  sup- 
pose that,  his  own  genuine  senti- 
ments are  in  strict  accordance  with 
that  avowed  principle,  but  that, 
merely  because  he  has  been  nick- 
named "  Whig"  and  the  other  «  Tory," 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  they  should  coalesce, 
and  he  is  therefore  forced  to  seek 
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his   support  in   the    heterogenous 
mass  which    is  composed  of  "  all 
classes  of  reformers."    What  then 
is  the  consequence  ?    Why,  true  it 
is,  that  Lord  Melbourne,  (or  who- 
ever else  he  may  be,)  has  told  ui 
what  are   his   own  genuine  senti- 
ments, and  has  professed  his  inten- 
tion to  act  up  to  them — ^but  has  be 
said  that  he  does  not  mean,  nor  will 
ever  be  persuaded,  at  any  time,  or 
under  any  circumstances,  to  go  be- 
yond them?     No — he  neither  has 
made — nor  can  ever  dare  to  make 
any  such  assertion,  but  at  the  risk  of 
losing  an  incalculable  number  of  his 
adherents,  the  entire   mass  of  his 
more   strenuous   and    active  sup- 
porters, the  main   strength  of  his 
battle,  and  of  being  forced  at  once 
to  resign  or  forswear  himself.  This, 
then,  is  the  real  difference — this  the 
only  solid  ground    of  disUnction. 
The  rival  candidates  issue  each  the 
same  manifesto.     Each  is  believed 
to  be  equally  sincere  in  his  ioten- 
tion  to  abide  by  It,  and  each  to  in- 
terpret it  in  the  same  manner.  But, 
because,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
or  more,  the  nation  happened  to  be 
divided,  (upon  some  question  with 
which  the  present  has  no  more  to 
do  than  with  the  feud  between  Mon- 
tague and  Gapulet,)  into  •*Whig" 
and  "  Tory"— designations  in  them- 
selves as  unmeaning  as  Guelph  and 
Ghibbelline—Blues    and  Greens— 
Biancbi  and  Nevi~(and  because  to 
the  d  isgrace  and  misery  of  the  DationJ 
these  unmeaning  words  have  ever 
since  continued  to  be  nsedas  desig- 
nating t(\'o  great  parties  in  the  State, 
opposed  to  each  other  upon  no  prin-      i 
ciple  save  that  of  party  oniy^\i  is 
impossible  that  these  rival  candi- 
dates can  unite.  Thenation  must  sub- 
mit to  be  governed  by  one  or  the 
other,  or  to  go  without  any  govern- 
ment    Now,  to  which  of  the  two 
would  that  part  of  the  nation  adhere 
which  honestly  desires  the  full  sue-      i 
cess  of  the  principles  set  forth  m 
these  several  manifestoes,  but  is  »J 
the  same  time  no  less  solicitous  that 
they  should  not  be  encroached  upon 
or  extended  to  objects  which  are,  in 
the  judgment  of  that  part  of  the  na- 
tion, subversive  of  the  constitution 
which   it  seeks  to   perpetuate-»a 
the  sense,  at  least,  ox  human  perp^ 
tuity  ?    To  him,  surely,  who  is  able 
to  give  security— not  to  him  wno 
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haa  no  security  to  offer.  This,  then, 
is  the  true  state  of  the  question  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  view  of  it  that  I  wholly 
protest  against  the  false  and  libel- 
lous distinction  of  "  Reformer  "  and 
^'  Anti-Reformer/'  and  insist  on  that 
of  "  Conservative  "  and  "  Destruc- 
tive," as  better  indicating  our  respec- 
tive positions,  in  respect,  not  of  de- 
sign, but  of  tendency. 

I  have  lost  sight,  however,  while 
contemplating  the  momenfous  con- 
test at  present  going  on  through  the 
-country,  of  my  main  object,  which 
nvas  to  exhibit  my  impressions  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  that  safe 
and  constitutional  reform  required 
by  the  present  state  of  the  country — 
or,  to  use  a  more  fashionable  phrase, 
Xo  follow  out  the  principle  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  enunciated.  1  had 
gone  over — although  in  a  very  super- 
:ficlal  manner,  which  is  all  I  profess 
myself  <|ualified  to  attempt — the 
ground  ot  the  English  Church,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  questions 
betwixt  it  and  the  Dissenters,  and 
now  find  myself  on  the  threshold  of 
that  most  difficult  and  complicated 
of  all  subjects — the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Establishment.  So  far  from  pre- 
suming even  to  enter  upon  it  at  pre- 
sent, 1  am  ready  to  confess  that  these 
attendant  difficulties  and  complexi- 
ties are  such  as  to  make  me  almost 
shrink  appalled  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  it.  Two  things  seem  to  be 
imperatively  demanded — first,  that 
the  reform  granted  be  large,  sub- 
stantial, and, In  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  words,  just  and  impartial,  regard 
being  had  to  the  qualifications  with 
wliich  the  offer  has  been  accompa- 
nied— namely,  that  whatever  may 
prove  to  be  the  alleged  excess  of 
revenue,  it  shall  be  applied  to  none 
but  "  strictly  ecclesiastical  purpo- 
ses*'— a  term  of  wide  signification, 
but  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is,  I  think, 
bound  to  construe  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  The  inviolability  of  Church 
property  if,  no  doubt,  a  principle  of 
the  most  vital  importance,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  attached  to  the  subject  of  it, 
but  as  it  involves  the  security  of 
property  of  every  description.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  greatest  of 
errors  to  imagine  tliat  this  particular 
species  of  property  is  of  the  same 
nature  with,  or  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  those  which  govern  the  pro- 
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perty  of  individuals.  The  Church 
is  a  member  of  the  State,  having  no 
visible  or  corporeal  existence,  nor 
capable  of  enjoying  any  worldly 
rights  or  privileges  separate  andaparc 
from  the  State  of  which  it.  is  a 
member.  What  is  called  "  Church 
property,"  therefore,  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  **  public 
property" — but  it  is  public  property 
confined  and  restricted  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  it  by  the  will  of  deceased 
founders.  The  State  has  no  more 
right  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  from 
the  prescribed  channel,  than  it  has 
to  alter  the  testamentary  dispositions 
of  individuals  in  other  cases.  It  has 
no  control  whatever  over  it  so  long 
as  the  specified  purposes  exist,  and 
can  be  carried  into  effect  upon  prin- 
ciples  consistent  with  public  policy. 
It  is  only  in  cases,  therefore,  where, 
from  lapse  of  time  and  alteration  of 
circumstances,  those  specified  pur- 
poses have  ceased  to  exists  or  are 
become  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent 
with,  public  policy,  that  Government 
possesses  any  power  of  interfering 
without  direct  usurpation  ;  and, 
whenever  the  actual  existence  of 
such  cases  can  fairly  be  proved,  still 
the  right  of  interference,  according 
to  every  principle  of  analogy,  ought 
to  be  limited  to  other  purposes  of 
the  same  general  description— that 
is  to  say,  to  some  such  as  fall  within 
the  very  wide  and  indefinite  term 
invented  by  our  ancestors,  of  pious 
uses.  This,  at  least,  after  the  fullest 
consideration  I  have  been  able  to  be« 
stow  upon  it,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
true  state  of  the  question  as  to  what  is 
generally  called  "  Church  proper- 
ty;** and  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  if  no 
pledge  or  declaration  of  intention, 
with  respect  to  it,  had  been  either 
demanded  or  given  until  the  occasion 
is  actually  shown  to  have  arisen.  It 
is  probable  that,  whenever  that  pe- 
riod arrives,  the  minds  of  men  may 
be  in  a  state  for  a  more  temperate 
and  impartial  discussion  of  its  merits 
than  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 
In  the  mean  while  1  feel  that  we 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  general  declaration,  ^v- 
ing  it  the  benefit  of  that  construction 
which  is.  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
wise  and  the  most  liberal. 

But,  in  order  that  the  full  benefit 
of  such  a  construction  should  be  ex- 
tended to  it,  it  is  in  the  first  place 
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absolutely  necessary  that  Ireland 
herself  be  placed  iu  a  condition  to 
receive  and  reap  the  benefit.  There 
is  now  neither  iiae  nor  space,  could 
I  suppose  myself  ever  so  little  quaii- 
£ed,  for  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
such  vast  extent  and  isBportance  as 
that  of  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
adopted  for  the  reform  and  improve- 
ment of  that  unhappy  country,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  church  ques- 
tion. All  that  I  would  therefore  say 
on  this  most  painful  part  of  the  sub- 
ject-^-and  I  say  it  in  a  spirit,  although 
of  bitter  regret,  yet  wholly  unmixed 
with  any  hostile  feeling—that  the 
course  which  it  is  the  boundea  duty 
of  the  new  Ministry  to  pursue  Is,  in 
almost  every  respect,  diametrically 
opposite  to  thait  (if  syatem  it  can  be 
called)  which  has  so  fatally  distin- 
guished all  the  latter  portioa  of  the 
career  of  thek  predecesaora.  It  waa 
the  adoption  of  tha  moaatroua  al- 
liance then  entered  into,  randered 
Btill  more  odioua  by  the  yet  unex- 
plained, and  perhaps  altogether  iar 
explicable,  train  of  drcumatancea 
preceding  and  following  it,  but  in 
which  there  was  enough  apparent  of 
low  cunning,  dupUcUy,aad  falsehood, 
to  render  even  the  high  and  honour- 
able names  of  Lorda  MLelbourne  and 
Spencer,  and  of  the  Marquia  of 
Landsdowne,  no  longer  of  any  avail 
to  protect  a  Mioistry  which  had  ripeo- 
ed  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  suck 
a  portentous  birth — it  was  the  adop- 
tion of  this  fatal  measure  of  govern- 
ment, BO  mysteriously  engendered, 
which  more  than  cancelled  the  debt  of 
national  gratitude  to  the  few  re- 
maining membera  of  Earl  Grey's 
Reform  Cabinet;  and  it  b  the  re- 
membrance of  that  irretrievable  er- 
ror which  ought,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  operate  with  tenfold  power 
by  way  of  warning  to  those  who 
may  yet  hesitate  as  to  the  wisdom, 
koBour,  or  virtue  of  entering  into  a 
new  confederacy  with  ^  Reformers 
of  idl  classes*'— including  tlie  Preach- 
ers of  Atheism,  and  Retailers  of 
penny  Sedition  and  Blasphemy— for 
the  magnanimous  purpose  of  over- 
turning the  King's  Government.  It 
Is  that  remembrance,  again,  which 
may  inspire  some,  even  of  the  most 
inveterate,  with  the  grace  to  doubt 
before  they  commit  themselves  to 
either  of  the  grand  projected  ma- 
xuBuvres  of  an  exasperated  liactioa-- 
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that  of  outvoting  an  untried  Minia- 
try  on  an  address  to  the  Crown->or 
that  of  reserving  tlie  coup-de-grttce 
till  the  period  ofa  demand  for  aup- 
plies,  and  then  ensuring  their  imme- 
diate demolition  by  a  loyal  refusal^ 
measures,  alike  stupid, alike  mischie- 
vous, alike  revolutionary  in  tbeir 
tendency;  and  the  object  of  which 
will,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  be 
utterly  defeated  by  the  awakened 
abhorrence  and  indignation  of  the 
whole  country. 

But  it  is  BOW  time  that  I  alKMild 
bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  The 
wide  fields  of  Corporation  and  Law 
Reform,  besides  a  countless  number 
of  quesUona,  involving  Uie  moat  ina- 
portant  interesta  of  the  nation,  on 
mattera  relating  to  trade  and  agri- 
culture,  to  aocial  and  domeatic  eco- 
nomy, must  be  left  untouched  for 
the  present;  and  perhaps  I  am  net 
the  man  who  can  ever  hope  to  con- 
tribute tlie  aid  of  any  advantageous 
auggeationa  on  tJie  £ar  greater  part 
of  those  subjects.  Besides,  there  are 
labourers  enough  ia  the  vineyard  ^ 
and  the  task  of  a  vigilant  aad  honeat 
government  in  attending  to  and  di- 
gesting achemaa  of  real  otiiity,  and 
rejecung  the  far  greater  quantity  of 
what  ia  aitafether  vain  and  auper- 
fluoua  among  thoae  wWeh  are  offer- 
ed to  their  acceptance,  is  already  so 
burtbensome  that  I,  and  many  more 
aach  as  1,  may  weU  be  excused  for 
not  adding  to  the  weight.  From  the 
characteristic  error  of  the  late  Admi- 
nistration—which wasperhapa,under 
ita  peculiar  circumstances,  in  a  great 
degree  unavoidable,  I  trust  the  new 
Ministry  will  be  exempt^-that  of 
crowding  too  much  canvaaa — of  at- 
tempting the  accomplishment  of 
too  many,  and  tuo  heterogeneous 
achievements  in  legislation  at  once* 
Corporation  and  Law  Reform  may 
well  be  suffered  to  lie  by  rill  the 
great  business  of  the  Church  ia  con- 
cluded— and,  in  the  Church  itaelf, 
questions  affecting  the  righta  of 
property,  may  be  advanti^eously 
kept  distinct  from  matters  of  mere 
internal  arrangement.  But,  first  and 
foremost  of  alip— and  for  the  attun- 
ment  of  which,  that  wliidi  baa  been 
preposterously  styled  and  factiously 
railed  against  aa  the  "  Dictatorship 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  would 
have  been  a  bleasiag  to  the  couatry, 
if  it  had  been  a  real  Dicialorahip 
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and  protracted  even  iW  a  whole 
twelve-iDODth — m  the  great  duty  of 
pooishiog  treason,  BuppresMsg  sedi- 
tioBy  subduing  agitaUou,  and  afford- 
ing some  security  against  bare-faced 
Bsurder  and  savage  defitructton.  And 
it  is  for  the  accooiplishnieBt  of  this 
mostboly  purpose,  tbat,if  through  the 
fierce  assaults  or  pitiful  intrigues  of 
faccknifthe  present  Go vemment  finds 
iaaelf  not  suffiflieotly  strong  to  main- 
tain  its  position  without  aid  from 
oiber  resources  than  its  ewn^  I 
call  apoB  ALL  wbo  are  yet  right 
BBoded,  or  loyal,  or  honourable,  or 
capable  of  my  one  generous  and 
paorietic  emotion,  to  forget  past  dif^ 
fierencea  and  fleck  to  the  standaid  on 
which  new  rest  Ae  hopes  of  the 
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monarchy,  together  with  all  its  at- 
tendant institutions.  Neutrality  is 
out  of  the  question ;  and  tlie  curne  of 
Meroz— •*  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly 
the  inhabiiants  thereof;  because  they 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord» 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty"— so  bitterly  hivoked  by 
Sergeant  Spankie  against  certain  of 
the  electors  of  Finsbury,  whose  iuke- 
warmness  he  censures  as  the  cause 
of  his  defeat  in  that  important  elec- 
tion contest)  will  fall  with  tenfold 
bitterness  on  the  heads  of  all  who 
fall  of  coming  to  the  rescue  at  that 
great  approaching  day  of  trial. 
I  an.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Mbtrodorvs. 


POBTSCBIPT^ 

Pending  the  aetoal  course  of  such 
as  evenml  straggle  as  that  whidi  is 
■tilt  going  on  in  all  quarters  of  tlie 
empire,  it  is  impossible  eo  to  write 
upon  any  of  the  great  political  sub- 
jecta,  the  issues  of  which  are  more 
or  less  involved  in  that  of  the  prin« 
cipal  contest^  without  feeling  that 
aeose  of  our  appareatly  aa£s8t  con* 
riusisao,  er  most  anansweTaUe  «> 
gwncsia,  are  liable  to  be  deHsated 
or  aniltfad  by  the  occurrence  of 
aanm  aew  aad  anexpected  circuofr- 
atnnoe  even  at  the  moment  of  wri«> 
ting.  With  such  a  state  of  things  it 
ia  ufident  that  none  bat  a  daily  press 

aetnetimea»  ecaroely  even  that 
can  keep  pace.  Without,  liowever., 
anting  te  eaqalra  whether  any  of 
Hie  aentfancnls  I  have  just  been  ejb- 
preaslag  would  have  undergone  any 
nsedification  from  the  effect  of  events 
which  have  since  transphred^^audy 
apoa  the  fallest  consideratien  I  can 
iioir  beate V  upon  it,  I  am  not  aware 
Ifaat  Aeie  are  any  points  in  which  I 
abeiiid  be  diapoaed  materially  te  al«i 
tcr  ttmm — ^l  will  crave  your  indol- 
gamoe  mevely  to  notice  one  or  two 
•f  theea  recent  ocearrences  which 
appear  to  hear  more  immediately 
npoo  theaeveral  points  of  diseoasion. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  speech  of 
Sw  Bdwmrd  Knatchhull,  on  his  re- 
tom  t»  the  new  Pkrllament^a 
apoech»  every  word  and  syllable  of 
which  tends  in  the  amplest  manner 
to  confirm  all  I  had  felt  and  suggest- 
ed nlative  to  the  tone  of  aentiiaent 


the  new  Ministry-- even  those  memi* 
bers  ef  it  who  have  hitherto  been 
distinguished  by  the  most  pertina- 
cious adherence  to  the  mnch> abused 
and  much- misinterpreted  maxim  of 
**  Stare  snper  viae  antiquas,"  but 
who  are  too  enlightened  and  liberal 
not  to  admit  that  an  altered  course 
of  policy  is  idone  adapted  to  the  ex- 
isting circumstances  of  the  country* 

Another*— perhaps  first  in  the  scale 
ef  importance^is  the  speech  made 
hy  Lord  Stanley  on  a  similar  occa^' 
sion — a  speech  to  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dieny  the  merit  of  real  con- 
sistency^  and  a  para  and  generous 
patriotism — at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  not  induce  me  to  retract  a 
word  I  have  written  expressive  ef 
my  utter  abhorrence  of  that  despo*> 
tic  ^irit  of  party ^  in  compliance 
with  wbicli,  or  with  the  rigid  punc- 
tilio of  honour  which  it  inexorably 
demands  of  its  servile  adherents, 
tiiat  excellent  and  high-minded  n^ 
bleman  found  himself  compelled  te 
al»ndon  tiie  fairest  opportunity  tliat 
ever  occurred  of  combining  in  the 
single  service  of  the  country  all  that 
it  possesses  roost  eminent  of  rank, 
talent,  and  moral  eminence. 

With  feelii^s  far— far,  indeed,  dif. 
ferent;  with  feelings  of  the  most  burn- 
ing indignation,  mixed  with  the  most 
poignant  regret  and  sorrow,  when 
associated  with  tmne  of  the  names 
that  have  given  occasion  to 'them — 
have  I  perused  most  of  the  addresses 
and  speeches  of  those  who  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  leaders  among 
tho  Whiffs,  as  contradistinguished 
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tinction— from  their  Radical  allies 
and  asaociatep.  -These  are,  one  and 
all,  diatinguished,  without  scarcely 
so  much  as  in  a  single  instance  ad- 
vening lo  ulterior  measures,  by  one 
invariable  principle  of  hostility  to 
the  King's  government — the  grand 
universal  chorus  being,  '*  we  will 
not  suffer  them  to  have  the  benefit 
of  a  trial.  Suffice  it,  that  they  have 
been  tried  and  condemned  already.'' 
Now,  not  to  waste  words  in  eo- 
quiriag  whether  such  language 
addressed  to  or  spoken  of — and 
eucli  a  system  of  proceeding  adopted 
— against  those  who  are  at  all  events 
the  ministers  of  the  King's  choice, 
do,  or  do  not,  amount  to  Treason — 
I  am  anxious  to  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion of  such  among  these  gentle- 
men, (if  any  there  are,)  who  have 
entered  into  this  new  league  of  op- 
position— this  most  rank  and  unholy 
alliance  —  from  no  merely  sordid 
motive,  but  from  the  pure,  unadul- 
terated, uncompounded,  untarnish- 
ed, Spirit  of  Farty — and  that  is. 


[Feb. 


whether  they  have  so  much  as  once 
thought  of  the  consequences?  If 
their  object^  in  expelling  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  vpon  a  mere  trial  of 
strength^  be  simply  the  return  of 
Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues 
to  office — the  status  quo  ante  bellum 
— but  still  more,  if  their  secret  and 
ill -suppressed  wishes  go  beyond  that 
mark,  and  are  yet  short  of  Revola- 
tion — they  ought  to  know  and  feel 
that  the  thing  is  impossible.  Be- 
fore^  the  King  was,  ostensibly  at 
least,  and  (up  to  a  certain  point) 
sincerely  and  substantially  united  to, 
and  cooperating  in  the  measures  of 
his  Ministers.  If  they  return— 
(quod  absit!) — it  can  only  be  ^a 
triumph,  with  their  Sovereign  » 
captive,  at  the  wheels  of  their 
chariot.  Remember  the  return  from 
Varennes.  It  is  then  all  over  with 
the  monarchy;  and  what  I  said  at 
the  commencement  is  the  truth — 
there  are  only  two  real  parties,  the 
Conservative^  and  (take  it  as  they 
please)  the  Destructive. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  GERMAN  ANNUALS  FOR  1835.* 


It  is  now  somewliat  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  since  the  en- 
terprising editor  of  the  Hinkende 
Bote,  or  Halting  Blessenger,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  varying  his  ca- 
lendar of  Saints'  days,  and  pro. 
phecies  of  the  weather,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Partridge,  by  a  supplement 
containing  a  few  anecdotes,  rules  for 

S reserving  health,  and  wise  saws  of 
ifferent  kinds,  equally  applicable 
to  medicine,  morals,  conversation, 
and  cookery.  This  strange  olio  was 
generally  graced  or  disgraced  by  a 
woodcut,  resembling  in  execution 
those  specimens  of  the  art  which 
figure  at  the  head  of  street  ballads, 
or  that  appalling  hieroglyphic, 
which,  to  the  great  confusion  of 
weak  minds,  is  still  annually  dis- 
played in  the  concluding  pages  of 
Moore's  Almanack.  **  The  ladies  first 
'gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer 
«ex ;"  and  under  their  influence  the 
supplement  gradually  increased  in 
length,an:d  improved  in  Quality;  a  few 
enigmas  or  charades  from  time  to 
^me  found  their  way  into  the  collec- 


tion; the  anecdotes  swelled  into  tales; 
the  maxims  Into  essays ;  the  medical 
prescriptions  were   converted   into 

Eoetry,  while  the  limits  assigned  to 
ousekeeping  and  the  weather  grew 
small  by  degrees,  and  gradually  dis- 
appeared. The-quaint  old  world  de- 
vices in  wood  were  superseded  by 
designs  in  copper,  at  first,  perhaps^ 
not  much  better,  afterwards  ac- 
quirinja;  something  of  taste  and  spi«i 
nt  (ofdesign,  at  least,)  in  the  hands 
of  Chodowiecky;  the  subjects  were 
selected  from  better  models;  the 
little  volumes  began  to  walk  in  silk 
attire  and  cloth  of  gold;  in  shorty 
the  Almanacks,  better  printed,  better 
written,  and  better  illustrated,  gra- 
dually rose  into  the  same  favour  with 
the  higher  classes  which  they  had 
enjoyed  with  the  populace,  bT  fdiom 
these  little  memorials  of  the  year 
had  long  been  regarded  as  the 
indispensable  accompaniments  of 
Christmas.  No  where,  perhaps^  was 
the  experiment  likely  to  be  aosuc- 
cessfui  as  ;in  Germany,  where  the 
good  old  fashion  of  cementing  friend. 
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ships  and  attachments  among  fami- 
lies and  acquaintances  by  a  system 
of  New  Years'  Gifts,  in  which  old 
and  young  equally  participate,  still 
lingers  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  country ;  the  taste  which 
it  was  meant  to  gratify  was  general 
enough  to  ensure  its  popularity,  and 
popularity  soon  enlisted  talent  in  its 
service.  Latterly,  indeed,  scarcely  a 
single  name  of  eminence  can  be 
enumerated  in  German  literature, 
from  the  passionate  yet  medita- 
tive Schiller,  to  the  philosophic  Kant ; 
from  the  calm,  graceful,  and  po- 
lished Goethe,  to  the  wild,  imagina- 
tive Jean  Paul,  with  his  quips  and 
cranks,  and  outbreakiDgs  of  pathos 
and  mad  humour — who  has  not  oc- 
casionally submitted  his  productions 
to  the  public  in  this  popular  form  ; 
and  the  division  of  labour  has  been 
carried  so  far,  that  there  are  pocket- 
books  for  ladies,  for  gentlemen,  for 
philosophers,  for  antiquarians,  for  his- 
torians, for  Protestants,  for  Catho- 
lics, and,  very  possibly,  for  Jews, 
Turka,lnfide]s,  and  Heretics  besides. 
Our  own  annuals,  the  first-born  of 
the  German,  are  generally  as  supe- 
rior to  their  parents  in  embellish- 
ments as  they  are  inferior  to  them 
in  literary  merit.  We  can  only  ven- 
ti^  to  name  one  among  our  own 
which  has  always  combined  a  high 
degree  of  literary  interest  with  the 
most  exquisite  beauty  in  its  illustra- 
tions, we  mean  the  Literary  Souvenir 
of  Mr  Alaric  Watts,  which,  neither 
attempting  to  witch  the  world  by  a 
list  of  aristocratic  names,  nor  to  pa- 
rade in  its  table  of  contents  a  long 
catalogue  of  contributions  from  dis- 
tinguished authors,  which  turn  out 
on  examination  to  be  the  mere 
sweepings  of  their  portfolios,  has 
uniformly  rested  its  claims  to  public 
favour  ou  the  careful  selection  and 
intrinsic  merit  of  its  contributions, 
and  the  novelty  and  good  taste  of  its 
engravings.  We  are  happy  to  ob- 
serve that  it  has  this  year  been  en- 
larged to  a  size  which  will  give 
greater  effect  to  those  exquisite 
specimens   of    art   which    it   con- 


The  talent  both  of  our  painters  and 
engravers  has  of  late  been  so  com- 

S lately  directed  to  this  species  of 
lustration,  that  all  competition  with 
ns  in  the  foreign  market  is  likely, 
for  fifty  years  at  least  to  come,  to  be 
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quite  hopeless.  But,  considering  the 
labour  and  pains  with  which  the 
German  annuals  appear  to  be  got 
up,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
sold,  (which  are  scarcely  inferior  to 
our  own,)  the  general  wretchedness 
ef  their  engravings,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  is  astonishing.  Among 
those  which  are  lying  before  us  this 
year,  there  is  not  one  to  which 
the  most  indiscriniinating  collector 
would  give  a  place  in  his  portfolio. 
Some  of  them  intended,  no  doubt 
bonafide^  as  most  grave  illustrations 
of  tragic  or  pathetic  scenes,  might 
adorn  the  Comic  Annual.  Somehow 
or  other,  however,  we  this  year  miss 
an  old  friend  of  ours,  who  used  par- 
ticularly to  distinguish  himself  in 
this  involuntarily  comic  style  of  il- 
lustration, we  mean  Ramberg,  by 
whom  the  designs  for  the  Minerva 
(one  of  the  oldest  of  the  pockrt- 
books)  were  generally  furnished. 
We  hope  he  is  still  alive  and  well; 
for  Ramberg,  without  intending  it, 
was  really  a  wag,  and  the  wurld 
could  ill  afford,  in  these  gloomy 
times,  to  part  with  him. 

We  shall  never  forget  a  set  of  his 
illustrations  to  the  Minerva  of  18(^1, 
taken  from  Goethe's  Sorrows  of 
Werther;  the  scene  where  WVrilier 
meets  the  crazed  notary,  and  that 
where  he  is  caught  sprawling  on  the 
ground  playing  with  Ciiarlotte's 
children,  would  have  furnished  the 
finest  hints  for  Thomas  Hood  or 
George  Cruickshank.  Even  these, 
perhaps,  were  excelled  in  their  way 
by  another  set  of  illustrations  to  the 
Orphea  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
same  fine  Roman  hand,  of  which  the 
subjects  were  illustrations  of  Mar- 
schner's  opera  of  the  Vampyrc— an 
adaptation  of  our  English  afterpiece 
of  that  name.  The  scene  where 
Lord  Ruthven  is  represented  as  fall- 
ing over  a  precipice,  while  some  one 
is  firing  off  what  is  meant  probably 
for  a  pistol,  but  has  more  the  look 
of  a  squib,  behind  him,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied would  provoke  a  smile  even 
on  the  face  of  one  who  had  only  that 
moment  emerged  fiom  the  Cave  of 
Trophonius. 

But  passing  from  the  illustra- 
tions to  the  literary  merits  of  the 
German  Annuals  for  1835,  wo  fear 
we  must  apply  to  them  the  sorrow- 
ful chorus  which  the  Italian  labour- 
ers sing  under  the  walls  of  Rome, 
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'<  Roma,  Roma,  nom  6  com'  era  pri- 
ma." The  AddubIb  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be;  the  old  familiar 
faces  are  ia  a  greet  measure  gone, 
and  a  nevr  generation  has  arisen 
very  inferior  to  their  fathers.  Even 
witbin  our  own  limited  experiesco 
of  these  elegant  trifles,  the  biUs  of 
mortality  among  the  contributors  are 
of  a  melancholy  length.  Schultze, 
whose  Enchanted  Rose  first  adorn- 
ed the  Urania  of  1817,  Max  Von 
Scheyciieadorff,  and  Wilhelm  Von 
Scbulz— «11  cut  off  in  the  momtng^f 
life,  when  their  poetical  talents  were 
beginning  to  develope  tliiHsWga 
most  brightly;  Wetxel,  whose  Jimg- 
frau  VoB  Orleans  can  be  read  witk 
pleasure,  even  aftar  Schiller's ;  Fre- 
derick Scblegel,  a  name  already  fit* 
miliar  all  over  Ewope ;  Apftl,wbose 
Tale  of  tJM  Pk^yscirata  has,  by 
means  of  W«ber's  opera,  beoeme  a 
part  of  our  Utemture  ;  Vande 
Velde,  wbose  skietcbes  of  tbe  life  of 
tbe  niddto  ages  of  Germany  were  so 
full  of  tnuh  and  s|iirk,  have  ceased 
to  adem  tbese  little  veknses  by  their 
fancy  or  their  learnbg— tiKir  com- 
mand oyer  the  pathetic  or  die  ter- 
rible. The  wiaatd  Hofftnaa  baa 
dosed  in  pain  and  seffering  a  dtsat- 
pated  and  wayward  life,  albeit  not 
unredeemed  by  flasiies  of  geeiusaDd 
touches  of  more  exahed  feeliaff ;  tbe 
i«rsatile  and  ever-asittfriag,  Siougfa 
vulgar  Kotaebue^  bas  Mien  under  the 
dagger  of  Sandt ;  the  Sappho  of  Ger« 
many,  Louisa  Bracheaann,  tbe  victim 
of  disappointed  feettng,  even  at  tbe 
steady  age  of  forty,  has  founda  grave 
in  the  Saal ;  Kieisl^  one  of  those 
talented  dreamers  wbe,  like  his  ewn 
Prince  of  Hoaberg,  walk  through  the 
world  in  a  state  of  somnambulism^ 
has  shortened  bis  journey  by  suicide ; 
poor  Dantell  Lessroann,  the  Jew,  one 
of  the  most  talented  among  the  later 
contributors  to  the  Annuals,  has  hung 
himself  instead  of  bis  harp  upon  a 
willow ;  Adolphns  MiiUner's  clever, 
vain,  and  irritable  existence  is  over; 
Augustus  La  Fontame  has  at  last 
closed  the  long  catalogue  of  bis  la- 
bours, a  circulating  library  in  itself; 
and  last  and  greatest  of  all,  when 
**  his  tuneful  brethren  all  were 
dead,"  the  mighty  minstrel  Goethe, 
full  of  years  and  boaoura,  has  gone 
down  to  the  grave. 

These  are  vacancies  not  Irkely  to 
be   speedily   filled    up.      Ubland, 


of  Alexander,  succeeds  only  to  a  part 
of  that  va«t  monarchy  ever  which. 
Goethe  ruled  undivided :  ealy  in  the 
simpHcHy  and  feeHeg  of  his  lyriea 
does  be  approach  bf«  predecessor.  L* 
Schefer  s  elaborate  tmitaaicms  of  Jeaa 
Paul,  seem  but  a  faiot  echo  of  tbe 
deeper  tones  of  the  original,  either  in 
bfs  melancholy  or  his  nMrth ;  Etuasea* 
hsgen  is  but  a  miserable  substitute  for 
Van  de  Vi-lde,  or  even  VeH  Weber; 
Ape*  and  Hoffman,  in  tbe  deperttaent 
of  tbe  aupernataral,  have  fsand  no 
sucoessers ;  and  evea  Tiec  k,  tAnoufili 
be  still  continues  as  usaal  his  oentrH 
batieaa  lo  tbe  Urania  aad  Kavellea 
Kraaz,  too  often  indulges,  aa  ha  has 
deae,  forinstaaaai  oa  tlie  pr 
caalon,  in  such  ssraaf 
periaaeatB  en  the  p« 
that,  with  all  our  habitual  deismace 
to  hia  great  taAcat,  wie  emMOtbiit  faei 
ibena  to  be  chlidtsh  and.  uanaadahiek 
Tbe  tale  by  Tiaek,  which  openashe 
Utania  of  thia  year,  (Des  site  BiKh,) 
the  Old  Book,*— io  4me  of  these  pfaa»- 
taaaiata  in  whach  an  atteaiptia  aiade 
to  Mend,  somewhat  in  Tteck^s  aaflier 
style,  as  in  Puas  in  Beets,  the  draws 
of  6dry  land  with  the  sathical  eaipe* 
sureofthe  vices  of  modera  taste,  fai 
the  dramatiaed  fairy  tale^  hewawc, 
the  muad«>work  waa  so  eaoeatiaily 
oamic,  and  so  completely  amde  sah- 
servient  to  the  satirteal  end,  thai  no 
waatef  consistency  waspercepdhle; 
bat  hf«e,  where  the  first  half  of  the 
tale  is  written  hi  Tieck*s  serknm  veia» 
fvkl  of  ail  his  usual  vague  melancholy 
aad  romanee,  and  revelling  in  the 
weaders  ef  fairy  land  wkh  Oberoa 
aad  Titaola,  while  the  latfter  ia  a  aMre 
distrihe  agaiaat  the  eerraptleas  ef 
madesa  timeo,  aad  particalariy  ef  the 
Freacb  school  in  matters IsMvaiy,  the 
total  want  of  harmeay  betweea  the 
parts  must  strike  every  reader  with 
aarpriseanddisappafotmcnt.  Helma 
carried  this  perverse  applicaUon  ef 
his  powers  still  farther  in  his  Novel- 
len  Krana  for  this  year,  which  is  ea* 
tirely  occupied  by  a  tale  entided 
*<  Tbe  Scare-Craw,  a  Novel  in  Hve 
Acts," — without  exception,  tbe  aaeat 
absurd  and  unintelligible  attempt  at 
satire  that  ever  was  written  by  aaaaa 
ef  genius.  Evea  Paatsgruers  Voyage . 
to  Lanternland  ia  search  of  the  hol^ 
betde,  seems  to  have  a  purpose  and 
meaning  compared  wkh  the  exploitB 
of  the  man  of  leather,  formerly  a  scare- 
crow, who  is  the  hero  ol  the  piece. 
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world  is  to  be  cured  of  bad  taste,  it 
vpUI  never  be  by  means  either  of 
Scarecrows  or  old  books,  such  as 
those  which  he  has  indicted  on  the 
iniblic  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
rrmainiDg  tales  in  the  Urania  are 
good.  "^The  Adventures  In  a  Journey 
through  the  Abruzzi,"  by  the  author 
of  Scipio  Cicala,  have  a  freshness  and 
Tlgonr  about  them  which  satisBes  us 
that  the  scenery  is  sketched  from  n^ 
tore.  The  story  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  a  fragment  only  of  a  larger 
w^ork,  and  yet  the  vivacity  of  the  de- 
•cripfions  carries  the  reader  on  with 
Increasing  iaterest  to  the  close.  The 
Alchyinist  by  the  Bsronde  Steinberg, 
^rather  a  popular  German  novelist,) 
is  a  fiowerful  sketch  of  the  miserable 
life  of  an  adept;  hni  it  recalls  St 
Lfcoa  to  our  recollection,  md  the 
comparisoB,  It  may  be  befiered,  is  set 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Baron. 

There  are  so  many  *'  Forset  Me 
Nota^"  that  it  is  absolutely  impos* 
eible  to  remember  ^ev.  One  of  them 
for  this  year  is  edited  by  the  most 
Indefatigable  novelist  of  his  day/ 
Spindler.  Asaaredly,  when  he  dies, 
lie  ought  to  be  buried  in  a  circulate 
ing  library,  with  the  epitaph  '*Si 
quceiis  monumentum  circumspice." 
Spindler's  talent,  though  of  a  highly 
marketable  kind,  is  far  enough  from 
belag  of  a  high  cbaraeter;  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  invention  and 
¥apidity  of  movement,  he  possesses 
not  a  eingle  quality  essentia}  to  the 
forasation  of  a  great  artist  In  taste, 
in  pathos,  la  the  arrangement  of  his 
crowded  and  heteroreneous  mate^ 
rM#,  he  is  equally  ^feficient ;  a  le^ 
ToltlDg  Indifference  to  the  immoral 
and  the  disgusting  character  of  many 
•of  the  aceoea  which  he  brings  before 
OS,  eharacterisea  his  compositions. 
Whati  ladeed,  can  be  thought  of  the 
taiia  or  moral  feeling  of  a  man  who 
attemptSk  at  the  present  day,  a  pic- 
ture of  disease  In  the  manner  of  Fra- 
eostorias,  and  kills  one  of  his  heroines 
by  the  aid  of  **  tekirrhus  uteri" •  In 
the  present  volume  there  is  nothing 
of  Wo  objectionable  nature,  but,  at 


the  saaie  time,  nothing  of  that  striking 
dramatic  bustle  which  Is  occasionally 
to  ba  met  with  In  the  Bastard,  the 
Jew,the  Jesuit,  and  the  Invalid.  The 
volomo  contains  **  Tales  by  Ebb  and 
Road,"  a  aeries  of  short  traditions  of 


Brittany,  supposed  to  be  related 
round  a  fisherman's  fire  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  island  fortress  of  St 
Michel ;  and  in  which  the  gloomy  in- 
fluence of  the  spot,  with  its  mistfi,  its 
storms,  and  quicksands,  is  reflected 
with  more  skill  and  poetical  feeling 
than  we  should  have  been  disposed 
to  give  Spindler  credit  for.  The  best 
of  these  are  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  King 
Louis,*'  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  popular  tradition,  that  a  noble- 
man who  Fell  a  victim  to  the  craft  and 
cruelty  of  the  King,  succeeded  in 
saving  his  son's  life  by  persuading 
the  King  that  his  existence  was  en- 
twined with,  and  dependent  on,  that 
of  the  youth;  and  a  ghost  story, 
entitled  "  The  Dumb  Child  on  the 
Greve,"  which  recalls  to  us,  pleas- 
ingly enough,  the  recollection  of  the 
wild  fancies  of  Apel.  Besides  the 
''Tales  by  Ebb  and  Flood,"  the 
volume  contains  **  The  Treasure 
Chambers  at  Burgbausen,"  and  the 
Evil  Eye,  neither  of  which  are  of  any 
distinguished  merit  or  Interest. 

The  Vesta  and  Huldigung  der 
Frauen  are  published  at  Vienna,  and 
the  embellishments  of  the  former 
are  superior  to  most  of  the  German 
annuals,  though  still  at  an  immeasur- 
able distance  behind  our  own.  The 
chief  ornament  of  the  Vesta  of  this 
year,  is  the  introductory  series  of  ele- 
giac and  lyricpoemsbyGri1parzer,the 
author  of  Sappho,  and  the  first  liv- 
ing dramatist  of  Germany.  These 
are  followed  by  a  long  involved  and 
remarkably  uninteresting  novel,  en- 
titled the  Grandmother,  by  Willi* 
band  Alexis,  (a  pseudonym  substi- 
tuted for  the  less  euphonious  name 
of  Herring,)  from  whom  we  should 
have  expected  something  better, 
when  we  recollected  his  clever  mys- 
tification of  the  German  public  by 
the  publication  of  his  Walladmor, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  expected  con- 
tribution to  the  Leipsic  fair.  We 
regret  to  add  that  we  9an  say  no- 
thing favourable  of  the  remaining 
contributions  to  this  volume,  ''Ma- 
ria" a  novel  by  Gustav  von  Bemeck, 
and  "  Long  Maths  and  his  Wife"  an 
historical  tale  by  Frederick  Pltf,  a 
name  which  we  do  not  remember 
having  formerly  met  with.  In  better 
hands  something  might  have  l>eeii 
made  of  the  latter.   The  idea  is  this^ 
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a  family  party  Bitiuig  together  re- 
Bolre  to  write  a  tale  upou  the  spot. 
The  daughter*8  intended  husband 
begins  tlie  first  chapter,  and  deals 
in  fighting  and  bloodshed;  the 
daughter,  who  takes  up  the  pen  in 
the  second  chapter,  mixes  up  a  large 
allowance  of  love  and  senUment 
with  these  horrors:  the  father  be- 
gins chapter  third,  and  undoes  the 
work  of  both — ^and  so  on.  With  a 
better  subject  and  a  little  more  in- 
vention, the  idea,  we  thinks  might  be 
rendered  very  amusing. 

The  Huldigung  der  Frauen  has 
never  occupied  a  high  place  among 
the  annuals,  either  from  its  illustra- 
tions or  its  literary  contents,  though 
last  year  it  contained  one  admirable 
Tale  by  Kruse,  entitled  "  Der 
Geister banner''  "  the  Spirit  Raiser." 
It  deals  to  an  ultra  liberal  extent  in 
Poetry,  and  its  Tales  this  year  are 
more  mawkish  than  usual.  We  can 
afford  room  only  for  their  Titles — 
"  Honour  to  ladies"  a  humorous  (?) 
Tale  by  Johann  Langer,  "  The 
Vault'  by  Louisa  Beck, «  Two  days 
in  the  Country,"  "Krimmler  Veve," 
a  Tale  by  Roland—"  The  Aunt  from 
the  Country,"  by  Castelli,  a  tran- 
slation, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  from 
JIdiss  Mitford*8  American  Tales, 
«  The  Medallion,"  by  Straube,  (the 
best  Tale  in  the  volume,)  and  ''  the 
Man  of  Forty  Years,"  a  novel  in 
letters  by  Lambert,  which  is  an- 
nounced as  a  free  imitation  from 
the  English. 

Penelope  Is  a  degree  better. 
Some  of  the  embellishments,  repre- 
senting scenes  from  Italian  life, 
from  designs  by  Lindau,  are  good, 
particularly  that  entitled  **  Love 
and  Jealousy,"  where  a  wretch  is 
represented,  knife  in  hand,  and 
with  a  look  in  which  every  in- 
fernal passion  seems  concentrated, 
watching  some  love  passages  be- 
tween a  rival  water  carrier,  and  a 
pretty  Italian  peasant  under  the 
ahelter  of  a  veranda.  The  literary 
contents  of  the  volume  for  this  year 
are,  *«  Aurelias  Hero,"  *♦  The  Divor- 
ced" and  the  «  Virtuoso  of  Genoa." 
The  first,  which  is  by  Wilhelm  Von 
Ludemann,  is  commonplace,  the 
second  by  Leopold  Schefer,  strange, 
wild,  yet  not  without  pathos  and 
8tron2  interest.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers will  recollect  Goethe's  celebrated 
mvel,  the  '*  Affinities  of  Choice," 


in  which  the  Baron,  tiriog  of  bia 
wife,  pairs  off  with  her  niece 
Ottilia,  while  the  forsaken  Baroness 
most  conveniently  forms  at  the 
same  time  a  similar  arrangement 
with  the  Baron's  friend  the  Captain. 
Here  we  have  a  domestic  drama  of 
the  same  kind;  where  a  husband 
divorces  his  wife  to  marry  her 
sister,  then  returns  again,  **  a  ses 
premiers  amours/'  One  would 
really  imagine  that  the  Antijacobin 
might  have  put  an  end  to  these 
**  double  arrangements."  The  Virtu* 
oso  of  Genoa  is  our  old  money- 
making  friend  Paganini,  whom  the 
Germans  have  arrayed  in  the  fan- 
tastic garb  of  a  sentimentalist,  and 
who  here  plays  the  first  fiddle  in  an 
opera  of  love  and  murder. 

Cornelia  this  year  is  poor:  the 
plates,  chiefly  bad  engravinffs  at 
second  hand  from  the  English  IlluS" 
trations  of  Lord  Byron ;  the  literary 
contents  miserable.  *'Non  ragioni* 
am  di  lor  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

The  "  Taschenbuch  der  Hebe  und 
Freundschaft,"  edited  by  St  Schutze, 
is  this  year  distinguished  by  two  strik- 
ing tales — **  The  Secret  contrary  to 
Law,"  and  "  The  Magic  Key,"  both 
by  Professor  L.  Kruse,  a  man  of  very 
peculiar  ability  and  invention.  Iq 
constructing*  an  intricate  and  mys- 
terious plot;  some  tale  turning  ob 
murder  or  secret  crime,  discovered 
by  a  chain  of  gradually  emerging 
incidents;  or  in  depicting  the  influ* 
ence  of  a  mysterious  fatalism,  or 
awiJtening  the  superstitious  interest 
arising  from  the  supernatural,  Kruse 
is  at  present  without  a  rival  in  Ger- 
many. His  materials  are  often  old 
and  vulgar  enough;  but  they  are 
applied  with  such  art  and  novelty; 
the  chain  of  complexities  winds  it- 
self about  us  so  gradually,  so  natur- 
ally, and  apparently  so  inextricably ; 
and  then  unwinds  itself  again  with 
such  consummate  skill  and  vraistm" 
blance,  that  some  of  his  tales  in  the 
Criminal- Geschich ten  might  be  se- 
lected as  perfect  models  in  this  re- 
spect. As  a  specimen  of  the  annuals 
of  this  year,  we  cannot  do  better  we 
think  than  select  his  tale  of  the 
Magic  Key,  premising  merely  that 
in  this  case  ne  leaves  the  mystery 
where  he  found  it,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing, as  he  generally  does,  to  furnish 
the  clue  to  the  enigma. 
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It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the 
fantastic  and  wonderful  traditions  of 
former  times,  and  the  belief  in  such 
legends,  are  seldom  to  be  found  save 
in  wild  and  mountainous  countries. 
I  belieTe,  however,  there  is  no  coun- 
try so  flat  but  that  many  of  its  inha- 
bitanta  must,  in  the  course  of  their 
existence,  have  met  with  more  or 
less  which  carries  back  their  thoughts 
to  the  Ginnistan, -or  fairy  land  of 
childhood;  and  diat  no  one  bo  en- 
tirely forgets  his  early  impressions 
as  not  to  sympathize  with  narratives 
of  events  which  present  themselves 
in  that  double  light  that  puzzles  the 
wiil  and  leaves  the  mind  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  to  be  viewed  as 
the  growth  of  an  unknown  land  of 
wonder,  or  of  the  common  earth 
which  we  cultivate  in  the  sweat  of 
our  brow.  To  an  event  of  this  na- 
ture I  myself,  some  ten  years  since, 
was,  I  may  say,  an  eyewitness. 

While  pursuing  my  studies  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  I  inha- 
bited a  small  floor  in  a  retired  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  in  company  with 
another  student,  with  whom  I  had 
contracted  so  intimate  an  acquaint- 
ance during  our  academical  career, 
that  daily  intercourse  had  become 
in  a  manner  indispensable  to  us. 
None  who  were  acquainted  with 
Rudolf  could  have  wondered  at  this. 
On  the  contrary,  I  knew  that  my 
comrades  and  acquaintances  envied 
me  the  pleasure  and  advantage  I  de- 
rived from  his  society.  We  were 
both  from  the  same  province — both 
sona  of  clergymen ;  both  had  gone 
through  our  preliminary  trials,  and 
were  looking  forward  anxiously  to- 
wards a  situation.  Though  we  lived 
together,  business  generally  kept 
us  apart  till  late  in  the  evening, 
when  we  were  accustomed  mutu- 
ally to  communicate  the  events  of 
the  day.  The  place  we  were  fond- 
dest  of  visiting  in  company  was 
the  theatre.  This  was  our  chief- 
est  pleasure,— so  attractive,  indeed, 
to  both,  that  we  would  frequent- 
ly part  almost  with  actual  neces- 
sariea  to  procure  this  intellectual 
enjoyment.  Never  did  we  feel  so 
cheerful  aa  when,  arm  in  arm,  we 
repaired  to  our  favourite  haunt;  and 


animated,  so  excited,  that  I  often 
look  back  upon  the  nightly  hours  we 
spent  together  in  that  manner  as 
among  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  one 
who  possessed  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  the  power  of  depicting  in  a 
lively  manner  characters  and  situa- 
tions. His  fancy  and  feeling  car- 
ried his  auditor  irresistibly  along 
with  them ;  and  there  was  something 
peculiarly  touching,  in  particular,  in 
the  deep  attachment  with  which  this 
young  man,  the  idol  of  every  circle, 
cluug  to  the  recollections  of  his  own 
simple,  paternal  home. 

Self- consciousness,  he  used  to  say, 
was  first  awakened  by  his  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  mother,  which  took 
place  when  he  was  only  seven  years 
old.  His  first  feeling  of  joy  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  return  of  his  sister, 
two  years  before,  from  the  house  of 
a  relation  in  Altona  to  his  father's. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fascinating 
than  his  picture  of  the  young  Pauli- 
na; her  beauty,  her  grace— the  ad- 
miration of  her  father  on  her  return 
— her  slightly  foreign  accent— her 
tasteful  mourning  dress — her  child- 
ish joy  at  embracing  her  nearest  re- 
lations— again  overclouded  by  the 
recollections  of  the  early  loss  of  her 
mother.  "  Ah !  "  he  would  exclaim, 
"  could  you  but  have  seen  her  laugh 
or  weep — none  ever  laughed  or  wept 
like  her.  How  gracefully  arch  her 
look!  how  lovely  the  dimples  that 
play  round  her  lips  when  she  smiles ! 
When  she  weeps,  how  mournfully, 
how  indescribably  fascinating  are 
her  tears !  The  hardest  heart  could 
not  withstand  their  infiuence.  No 
countenance  is  so  expressive— no 
soul  so  lightly  moved.  Every  tone  of 
beauty  or  goodness,  however  faint, 
finds  a  sympathetic  echo  in  her '  gen- 
tle bosom.' " 

Often  would  I  say  to  myself,  when 
I  heard  Rudolf  speak  thus,  <*  Would 
that  this  maiden  were  not  his  sister ! 
Where  will  he  find  a  bride  that  will 
ever  maintain  the  same  hold  on  his 
Imagination  and  his  heart?"  Un- 
fortunately  my  presentiments  were 
too  soon  justined  by  the  events 
which  followed. 

Rudolf  one  day  received  a  lette? 
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mentioned,  that  a  young  man  in  the 
neighbourhood,  rich  and  handsome, 
was  a  suitor  for  Paulina'ti  hand.  It 
seemed  as  if  with  the  arrival  of  this 
ominous  letter  our  good  genius  bad 
departed,  for  scarcely  had  Rudolf 
i«ad  these  words,  when  he  was  seiz- 
ed with  so  violent,  so  insane  an  ex- 
cess of  grief,  that  be  was  attacked  that 
very  evening  with  fever,  and  for  se* 
Teral  days  was  confined  to  bed. 
From  this  moment  his  tranquillity 
was  gone;  a  deep  sorrow,  a  com- 
plete distraction  of  thought,  took 
possesstoD  of  him;  even  the  intel- 
Ugence,  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
receiv€d,that  Paulina  had  ia  tbe  moat 
decided  manoer  rejected  the  offer  of 
her  lover's  liaad,  though  it  aomewbat 
calmed  the  perturbation  of  bis  mind, 
could  not  restore  its  cheerfulness  or 
activity,  or  extinguish  the  blinding^ 
light  which  seemed  to  have  broken 
in  upon  his  mind.  His  ordinary  em- 
ployments had  become  a  task  to  him, 
his  health  began  visibly  to  dedine, 
and  even  in  our  hours  of  moat  confi- 
dential intercourse,  he  never  breath- 
ed to  me  the  name  of  Paulina. 

One  evening,  when  I  bad  found 
faim  oMire  cheerful  than  usual,  we 
were  seated  together  in  tira  pk,  and 
at  the  dose  of  the  perforaance,  after 
the  curtain  bad  dropt,  we  turned  to 
contemplate  the  display  of  beauty 
which  the  boxes  presented.  Sud- 
denly the  attention  of  both  was  aU 
tracted  to  a  lady  in  a  dmtant  box; 
Never  before  bad  I  beheld  any  thing 
so  dazzlingly,  so  magically  beautiful. 
Her  waving  curls  glittered  in  the 
light  like  gold ;  her  eyes,  the  marble 
polish  and  whiteness  of  her  brow 
and  neck,  seemed  to  cast  a  lustre 
round  the  spot  where  she  was  seat- 
ed; the  classic  calm  of  her  features^ 
her  exquisitely  moulded  form,  re- 
minded us  of  some  statue  of  Phi- 
dias, formed  of  ivory  and  gold,  and 
destined  to  adorn  Uie  temple  of  a 
goddess.  We  determined,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  closer  view  of  this  di- 
vinity, to  place  ourselves  at  the  door 
of  her  box,  where  she  would  be  obligu 
ed  to  pass  us  in  leaving  the  theatre, 
and  to  follow  her  at  some  distance, 
in  order  to  ascertain  who  the  beau^ 
ttful  unknown  might  be  vrho  bad 
thus  in  so  high  a  degree  exdted  oar 
attention  and  curiodty. 

The  performances  were  scarce- 
ly finished,  when  we  placed  our- 


selves at  the  door  of  the  box,  the 
number  of  which  was  well  known 
to  us.  We  waited  and  waited,  but  in 
vain.  One  spectator  after  another  left 
this  and  the  neighboupng  boxen^ 
the  house  gradually  became  easpty, 
the  box-keepers  came  round  to  alnit 
the  doors,  and  still  the  object  of  oiir 
admiration  appeared  not. 

*'  She  must  have  left  her  aeat 
the  very  moment  we  left  tbe  pit,*' 
said  I. 

'*  Else,"  replied  Rudolf,  <<  abe  ia 
no  earthly  being,  but  some  nymph  or 
fairy,  who  lias  left  her  native  negioo, 
to  daazle  our  eyes  for  a  moment^  amI 
then  leave  us  in  darirness.*' 

During  this  converantion  we  hsd 
left  the  theatre.  As  we  stepped  into 
tiie  street,  Rudolf  struck  his  foot 
against  soasething,  which  bo  lifted 
up,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  In^ 
*«  To  appearance,"  said  he,  *'  tbio  is 
tlie  key  of  some  chamber — ^probaM y 
its  loss  will  occasion  no  smaU  en* 
barrassment  to  the  proprietor." 

We  waited  a  little,  in  the  nefgb- 
bourhood  of  the  theatre,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  tlie  person  who  bad 
lost  it  might  come  back  to  look  for 
his  property,  bnt  in  vain.  Rudolf 
put  it  in  Ms  pocket,  and  as  no  one 
appeared,  for  several  days,  to  asafen 
any  enquiry  after  it,  he  retained  it^ 
and  generally  wore  it  abont  Mmb 
This  plain,  eomnion> looking  bey, 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  bold 
of  his  imagination ;  he  often  pnlfod 
it  out,  looked  at  it»  and  lost  hinwelf 
in  the  wildest  trains  of  tbenght 

"  There  is  something  pretty  abonl 
ibis  key,"  he  one  daysaid-^*'  it  is 
evidently  intended  for  some  smaM 
door.  Would  that  I  knew  only 
where  such  a  one  vras  to  lie  found. 
I  am  sure  some  lover  must  have 
dropped  it.  It  is  the  talisman  whieb 
was  to  have  given  him  access  to  bfai 
happiness,  and  now  the  unfortunate 
has  lost  it,  in  his  anxiety  not  to  lie 
too  late  for  his  appointment.  Happy 
be  to  whom  sudi  a  key  is  intrusted ! 
He  too,  like  us,  perhaps  stood  in  tbe 
pit,  and  contemplated  the  object  of 
his  wishes,  and  those  of  a  thousand 
ethers,  to  whose  heart  and  favour  lie 
alone  possesses  tbe  key.  No!  No 
love  is  so  bappy  as  that  stolen  blfan 
which  nightt>overs  with  her  protecl- 
Ing  shadow." 

'*No  love  so  happy?  "  I  exdahned. 
*  Nay,  athonsand  times  rather  would 
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1  be  tbe  prosd,  the  happy,  new-mar- 
Tied  husband,  Mitiag  iu  that  theatre 
hy  the  8ide  of  his  bloomiog  bride, 
then  returning  arm-inarm  with  her 
te  Ilia  eheerfui  hcmae,  accompanied 
by  m  few  frienda,  who,  enchanted  by 
her«graee,  participate  wiih  friendly 
ayuipailty  iu  Ilia  ^  and  pride." 

^  iku,"  anawered  Rudulf,  *<  how 
aoon  Is  ibis  pleasant  eveaiag  foJleiF- 
ed  hy  days  of  diaappefastment  ?  quar- 
rela,  beesehekl  caras^  unpaid  bilJa, 
crytaf  chtldrae,  pottting  wife»  and 
all  the  other  evils  that  married  life 
iabetrto?" 

**  Yeu  an  dMorHhiag  a  nanried 
lifi»  mi  pevarly^  a^t  of  ce«peteBGe»" 
I  kiteixtt|>ted  him;  "  and  even  lo 
thsae  niaeriei^  the  tender  attentioBa 
aad  aynpatby  of  a  wife  oae  lend 
Mine  partioB  of  eoanfart^  cki  disguiae 
to  eease  entent  tbtir  moat  nBvekioflr 
featurea.  Whol  hadeed  eaa  hind  Ma 
doner  tliao  aMsferloops,  shared  and 
eB«kiced  together  wkh  fidelity  and 
dignity?" 

**  For  one  pnir  who  are  united 
by  sttdK  tbece  ave  a  biindrcd  part* 
ed»" 

»  PaMiUy,"  aaid  I ;  "  hut  the  same 
m»j  be  said  also  of  Uiose  whose 
eaol^  attacbaneiita  am  covered  by 
tteabellcrofnigbt." 

Unimportant  aa  this  eonTorantton 
nsigbtappanr  in  itself,  k  waa  to  my 
mind  a  new  proof  how  men  may 
hivelenilarily  Mvoil  their  secpet 
wiihsB  and  fiMlings^  even  by  the 
faataemese  of  «be  repcoachea  with 
wbicb  liiey  appear  to  inveigh  agalnal 
tiwm.  Vfe  are  seldom  mistaken  in 
aoanasing  that  a  woman  entertains  a 
occrot  MtaehmenC  to  the  man  whom 
ahe  loaca  no  opportuniiy  of  abusing. 
Tlw  unfortunaio  Rndelf  sought  to 
4iBgni»e  tbe  intensity  of  his  feelings 
by  sailing  at  a  bUss  which  he  be- 
Hevedlo  te«naliainable,whilel,  who 
no  warmly  defended  the  cause  of 
nsauiaooial  bappineaa*  was  in  truth 
perfeetiy  indifferent  to  the  matter. 

On  tbe  same  day  on  which  this 
converaatlon  IooIe  place  I  returned 
bone  unusually  late.  Contrary  to 
my  enpeetetlon^  however,  Rudolph 
bad  not  arrived;  as  usual,  I  resolved 
tm  wait  for  bhn  before  retiring  to 
f«at.  I  took  up  a  book,  but  as  hour 
alter  hour  clapaed,and  still  he  came 
not,  I  at  last  l>eeaine  uneasy  at  his 
amy.  1  opened  the  window  and 
looked  oat  lor  Idm  with  anxiety;  it 
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was  a  clear  moonlight  September 
night,  and  it  was  the  equinox.  The 
street  was  perlectly  empty,  not  a 
sight  or  sound  of  life  viuible  or  aud- 
ible, except  tbe  distant  cock-crow 
that  greeted  the  dawn,  the  stroke  of 
the  clock,  and  the  call  of  the  watch- 
man from  the  neighbouring  church 
spire.  At  last  I  heard  footeteps  ap- 
proaching, and  with  joy  recogalsed 
the  step  of  Rudolph,  who  came  along 
the  street  rapidly,  whittling  a  lively 
air.  He  perceived  me  at  the  win- 
dow, and  waa  in  a  moment  at  my 
aide,  apologiziag  for  tiie  sleepless 
night  he  had  oecauoned  me. 

'*!  have  met,"  said  he,  **  with  an 
adventure  so  strange,,  yet  so  agreea- 
ble— but  I  will  not  at  present  detain 
you  from  your  rest.  To>morrow  I 
will  tell  you  alL  Thank  Heaven,  it 
la  Sunday,  and  we  shall  then  enjoy 
aome  peaee  and  quietnesa.*' 

Next  morning  we  entered  our 
common  sitting-room  together,  and 
were  inexpressibly  astuui«hed  at 
the  splendour  and  delicacy  of  the 
breakfast  we  found  prepared  for  ua. 
A  spirit  lamp  burnt  under  a  splen- 
did silver  coffee- pot»  the  hand- 
aomest  crystal  and  porcelain  decked 
the  table,  and  invited  us  to  partake 
of  the  dainties  with  which  it  waa 
covered.  The  windows  were  filled 
with  flowers,  and  a  bright  autumnal 
sun  illumhMted  the  whole.  We 
could  devise  no  other  explanation 
of  the  change,  than  that  our  land- 
lady, a  thriving  and  kindly  creature, 
bad  determined  to  surprise  us  by  this 
proof  of  her  attention.  On  enquir- 
ing, however,  both  the  landlady  and 
the  servanta  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment,  and  declared  them- 
selvea  unable  to  afford  any  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon.  We  seated 
ourselves,  however,  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  closing  the  doors,  Ru- 
dolph thua  began  his  promised  nar- 
rative. 

"  I  know  not  if  you  have  ever  re- 
marked, among  the  ruinous  spota 
in  the  town  which  still  recall  to  re- 
collection the  bombardment  by  tbe 
English,  one  place  where  a  high  red 
wall  seems  to  stand,  melancholy  and 
alone,  and  to  look  doam  on  the  gay 
and  new  buildings  by  which  it  is 
aurrounded,  as  some  old  and  muti<- 
lated  invalid  might  be  supposed  to 
do  on  some  young  newly  raised  regi- 
ment  parading  before  him.     The 
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road  I  take  every  evening,  as  you 
know,  passes  close  to  this  spot,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  wall  which  has  always 
made  an  impression  on  my  fancy. 
Yesterday  evening,  as  I  passed,  I 
could  not  help  stopping  to  look  at  it. 
Illuminated  by  the  bright  beams  of  the 
moon,  it  appeared  more  than  usually 
picturesque  and  striking.  High  trees 
waved  above  it ;  and  in  one  corner  I 
perceived  a  small  door.  The  thought 
struck  me — what  can  be  behind  it 
—some  waste  place  filled  with  ashes 
and  rubbish?  Do  I  not  feel  within 
me  a  presentiment  that  something 
better  lies  there  concealed?  At 
once  the  key  occurred  to  my  recol- 
lection. I  could  not  resist  the  temp^ 
tation  of  trying  it  It  fitted,  the 
door  opened,  and  I  found  myself  in 
a  long  vaulted  passage,  feebly  illu- 
minated by  a  lamp.  A  strange  fi. 
gure  advanced  to  me  with  a  respect- 
ful air ;  it  was  a  little  dwarfish  ne- 
ffro,  attired  in  a  brown  dress,  and  his 
head  covered  with  a  shawl,  wreath- 
ed into  the  form  of  a  turban.  He  bent 
his  body  with  an  unusually  low  obei- 
sance before  me,  as  he  said,  '  Wel- 
come !  Permit  me  to  conduct  you  to 
my  fair  mistress.  She  waits  for 
you;'  and  before  I  could  recover 
my  thoughts,  he  sprang  to  the  door, 
drew  out  the  key,  locked  it  behind, 
and  returning  it  to  me  with  the  ut- 
most respect,  he  repeated,  *  Follow 
me.' 

**  Return  was  now  impossible,  but 
even  had  it  been  otherwise  I  could 
not  have  resisted  the  temptation  of 
attempting  the  adventure.  The  negro 
walked  before  me  through  the  long 
passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was 
another  small  door.  We  then  ascend- 
ed a  stair  which  led  to  a  second  pas- 
sage, and  found  ourselves  in  a  splen- 
did antichamber,  like  an  orangery, 
surrounded  with  statues  and  plants, 
and  illuminated  by  a  large  lamp  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  It  led  into  a 
hall,  the  magical  decorations  of 
which,  its  intoxicating  perfume,  the 
stranffe  yet  sweet  music  which 
breathed  around,  I  am  unable  to  de- 
scribe. In  this  hall  were  seated  a 
number  of  young  and  beautiful  wo- 
men, dressed  in  a  peculiar  and  half 
Oriental  taste.  Conceive  my  aston. 
ishment  when  one  of  them  advanced 
towards  me,  and  I  recognised  in  her 
the  incomparable  fair  one  who  had 
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so  fascinated  us  in  the  theatre,  and 
had  vanished  so  unaccountably  from 
our  gaze. 

"  She  greeted  me  like  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  extended  to  me  her 
fair  white  hand  to  lead  me  to  a  couch, 
where  she  seated  herself  by  my  side, 
while  the  other  females,  whom  i 
soon  perceived  to  be  her  attendants, 
j)resented  us  with  refreshments,  ac- 
companying our  repast  with  a  low 
and  gentle  music,  which  mingled 
with,  without  disturbing,  our  conver- 
sation. 

**  When  I  begged  ber  to  for^re 
the  liberty  which  a  stranger  had  thus 
taken  in  intruding  into  this  enchant- 
ed palace — '  True,'  said  she,  '  we 
have  not  been  lono;  acquainted ;  but, 
ah  I  how  much  were  is  in  human 
life  which  is  unintelligible.  Brief  as 
its  duration  is,  man  hesitates  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  it  offers  to  him;  he 
cannot  believe  he  is  entitled  to  do  so, 
if  he  has  not  meditated  and  laboured 
to  procure  them,  sacrificing  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  the  freshness  of 
thought  in  the  struggle.  Should  joy 
resemble  a  deep  ouried  treasure, 
which  we  grasp  with  a  faltering  and 
trembling  hand  ?  Or  is  sorrow  to 
be  considered  as  a  despotic  sove- 
reign, to  whom  the  best  part  of  the 
treasure  must  be  abandoned  ?  Then 
few  indeed  could  be  the  moments  of 
enjoyment' 

*'  I  was  enchanted  with  the  fair 
dame's  philosophy,  and  still  more 
with  the  graceful  dance  which  her 
attendants  now  commenced.  But 
how  totally  were  they  cast  into  the 
shade  when  their  mistress  seized  a 
tambourine,  and  with  movements,  the 
graceful  elegance  of  which  no  words 
can  express,  advanced  into  the  cen* 
tre  and  danced  along  with  them* 
What  a  foot,  what  an  arm,  what 
hair  I  for  in  the  rapid  movement  of 
the  dance,  her  hair  had  broken  loose 
from  its  confinement,  and  floated 
like  a  glory  round  her  pale  and  trans- 
parently beautiful  countenance.  It 
was  like  the  dance  of  the  elves  in 
the  summer  moonlight,  which  intoxi- 
cates the  darine  spectator  into  mad- 
ness. I,  too,  relt  something  of  the 
same  sensation.  As  she  approached 
I  threw  myself  at  her  feet  We  im- 
parted to  each  other  our  love;  the 
sweetest  of  ties  united  us.  This 
incomparable  beauty,  my  friend,  is. 
mine— wholly,  irreTOcablj  mine." 
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"  And  who  U  this  beauty  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  But  perhaps  that  is  a  question  you 
are  DOt  at  liberty  to  answer." 

"  I  am  not,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons — I  do  not  know  myself.  I 
have  asked,  indeed ;  but  her  answer 
was,  '  Who  am  I  ? — your  beloved,  I 
hope — what  can  I  be  more  ?  Or  am 
I  not  your  beloved  ?^then  I  am  no- 
thing. My  name  is  Aura;  let  that 
content  you.' " 

I  listened  to  Rudolfs  recital  with 
aatoniahment  Well  did  I  know  the 
danger  of  connexions  such  as  this  at 
which  he  had  hinted.  Often  indeed 
in  our  conversations  had  the  subject 
been  touched  on ;  and  Rudolf  knew 
perfectly  the  sentiments  I  entertain- 
ed. I  could  not,  therefore,  accuse 
myself  of  deception  if  on  this  oc- 
casion I  did  not  reiterate  them.  I  felt 
placed  in  a  position  where  there 
ivas  but  a  choice  of  evils.  For  against 
this  evil  1  had  to  weigh  the  fatal 
guilty  passion  which  I  could  not  but 
suspect  him  of  cherish  ine  towards 
his  siater,  and  the  consuming  melan- 
choly which  threatened  to  dry  up  in 
hia  mind  all  the  springs  of  thought 
and  action ;  and  placing  the  two  in 
contrast,  I  said  to  myself,  like 
Goethe's  Charlotte  in  the  affinities  of 
Chance,  *'  The  power  to  which  that 
appears  right,  which  to  us  appears 
wrong,  may  perhaps  have  determin- 
ed that  by  this  course,  perilous  as  it 
seems,  he  shall  be  restored  to  him- 
self and  to  tranquillity." 

We  spent  the  rest  of  this  lovely 
autumnal  day  with  some  friends  in 
the  country.  When  we  entered  our 
chamber  in  the  evening,  we  began  to 
believe  we  had  committed  some  mis- 
take, or  were  in  a  dream.  All  our 
old  plain  and  somewhat  scanty  arti- 
dea  of  furniture  were  gone — repla- 
ced by  others  equally  new,  tasteful, 
and  comfortable — nay,  I  may  say 
luxurious,  though  still  in  no  respect 
extravagant  or  unsuited  to  the  mo- 
dest character  of  our  residence. 
An  air  of  Ideid  grace  breathed 
about  the  whole;  we  were  particu- 
larly delighted  with  a  small  but  well- 
•elected  library*  and  a  painting  which 
represented  with  consummate  per- 
fecdon  of  illusion,  nymphs  dancing 
by  moonliffht  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
n^t  wellnigh  wore  away  before 
oar  examination  had  concluded; 
both  were  dumb  witi^  astonishment^ 
and  both  agitated  by  the  same  pre- 


sentiment, though  neither  ventured  to 
confess  his  suspicions  to  the  other. 

When  I  entered  the  room  next 
morning,  I  started  back  at  the  sight 
of  the  strange  figure  I  perceived 
there,  and  whom  1  at  once  recogni* 
sed,  from  Rudolfs  description,  as  Au- 
ra's black  dwarf.  Rudolf  was  al- 
ready seated  at  the  coffee  table, 
while  the  little  misgrown  creature 
wa»  occupied  in  placing  upon  it  a 
variety  of  articles  from  a  basket 
which  stood  at  Rudolfs  feet  Having 
concluded  his  work,  he  bowed 
reverently,  placed  the  little  bas- 
ket on  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  Farewell,  master;  have  you  any 
other  commands  for  your  slave  ?" 

''None,  my  good  Omar,"  replied 
Rudolf;  *'the  kindness  of  your  mis- 
tress covers  me  with  shame.*'  The 
dwarf  bowed  again  deeply,  and  left 
the  room  with  rapid  steps. 

When  we  were  left  alone,  and  had 
bad  time  to  communicate  our  feel- 
ings of  astonishment,  the  first  subject 
of  consideration  which  occurred  to 
us  was  how  we  nright  best  escape  the 
observation  of  our  landlady.  This 
fortunately,owing  to  the  delicacy  and 
tact  with  which  Aura  managed  to 
meet  and  even  to  prevent  every  wish 
on  the  part  of  her  lover,  was  not  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  house,  and  the  few  friends 
with  whom  we  were  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy, and  who  might  have  obser- 
ved the  apparent  alteration  of  our  cir- 
cumstances, were  easily  induced  to 
believe  that  the  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  our 
success  in  teaching,  and  our  economy. 

So  passed  the  winter.  Every  morn- 
ing early  Omar  arrived,  bringing  in 
his  basket  every  thing  which  Rudolf 
was  likely  to  require,  or  could  even 
wish,  for  the  day.  I  observed  that 
among  all  the  gifts  which  he  received, 
no  money  was  ever  sent  Every  where, 
however,  his  accounts  were  paid, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  month  be  en- 
quired after  them.  The  answer  he 
always  received  was  that  he  must 
recollect  that  the  bill  was  paid,  and 
that  die  receipt  had  been  sent,  which 
upon  his  return  he  invariably  found 
in  his  possession. 

As  we  still  continued  our  teach- 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  change  of 
our  fortunes,  and  Rudolf  had  no 
other  sources  of  expense,  he  gene- 
rally expended  his  earnings  in  iitUe 
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presents  and  reMembranceB  for  his 
absent  father  and  sister.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  observe,  that 
kuitead  of  abandoning  himself,  like 
aaother  Rinnldo,  to  the  enchant- 
vests  of  his  Armida,  he,  on  the 
contrary,  availed  himself  of  the  addi« 
ttonal  means  which  hhi  ||oin1  forttiaa 
placed  in  his  power,  oaIj  to  devote 
himself  with  moee  asaiduify  to  the 
act)uiaition  of  all  the  traasures  of  act 
nod  science  from  which  his  hnmhle 
circnmatances  might  otherwise  have 
excluded  him.  FewtncesiMkedof 
Ae  gajr  and  thoughtless  lover  eould 
be  observed  in  hmt.  On  the  ceoi- 
tmry,  but  a  €sw  moonhs  had  ehfised 
after  the  commencement  of  thia 
mysterious  comsazion,  when  the 
traces  of  his  melaacholy,  more  chas- 
tened, indeed,  more  enoebled,  if  I 
nay  use  the  exptesnoa,  than  be£orey 
reappeared. 

On  one  occaaion^  when,  during 
osr  oewNreMmi  msercosra^  i  aaw 
Yentnred  to  interrogata  him  as  to 
the  causa  of  his  mekmdiely,  he  re- 
plied, "^  I  am  nnmtaful,  I  believe, 
and  cxigMoUj  but  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  feel  diaeonteated— unhappy  in  my 
union  with  Aura.  Skilful  as  she  k 
in  lending  every  grace  and  delicacy 
to  the  enjoyments  of  life,  she  has 
yet  no  feeling  for  the  higher  and 
■ebler  emotiona  which  can  alone 
render  such  a  union  as  ours  happy 
or  permanent.  1  will  give  yon  an 
example,  which  will  better  explain 
my  menntng  than  any  attempt  to 
Mint  her  character.  The  evening 
before  last  ahe  was  amusing  her- 
self in  my  company  and  that  of  her 
servants  with  a  remarkalily  beauti- 
ful little  monkey,  and  in  the  course 
ef  her  play  the  animal  unexpectedly 
bit  her  in  the  hand.  She  threw  it 
from  her  with  a  piercktf  cry ;  and 
when  she  saw  the  blood  began  to 
How  from  the  trifling  wound  which 
it  Iwd  caused,  she  moaned  and  wept 
like  a  child.  Her  women  screamed 
and  wept  even  more  vehementlj 
than  herself,  while  I  tried  in  vain  to 
ailence  their  cries.  They  pressed 
around  her,  while  one  of  them,  with 
rage  in  her  look,  seined  en  the  un«- 
fortunate  monkey.  The  poor  aninml 
folded  its  paws  in  terror,  and  seemed 
to  implore  her  pity ;  then  perceiving 
ito  grimaces  made  no  impression  on 
the  hsrdhearted  giri,  it  sprang  in 
despevaltat  isam  ene  side  of  the 


ciMosber  to  the  other,  till  at  last,  stri- 
king its  head  violently  against  a 
marble  pedestal,  it  fell  down  dead» 
1  carried  it  to  Aeva,  and  said,  with 
some  irritation,  <  Ic  is  dead.'  Then* 
wovds,  and  the  eight  of  the  dead 
ammal,  see«Md  to  deprive  Auvm 
ef  her  senses.  Her  features  n»eve4 
eeniiuiftively,  aad  sIm  fell  into  a 
swoon.  Her  companions  hurried 
towards  her  with  cries  of  despair;  i 
as^s^  almost  felt  my  hesd  turned 
with  this  madlitoe  eoene  of  conlwsioB» 
and  no  sooner  had  Aura  rerovereA 
than  I  hastened  to  leave  the  pteoe^ 
which  had  l>econteaa  Imtcful  to  use 
ior  the  BMment  aa  k  had  foroseriy 
been  agreeable.  Next  evening,  hew* 
ever,  my  steps  led  me  thither  as 
uauiJ.  I  found  Auna  in  her  cabkie^ 
afone,  stretched,  pale  and  ealmusted, 
upoa  a  sefo.  in  thk  stass  she  np- 
peered  to  me  move  than  usually  ait- 
tractive;  tliere  was  eamething  esp- 
tiasak^r  ki  the  nsetechely  wkkk 


onaltsrahly  anriling  expression  ef 
which  had  l>egua  to  iseary  me. 

**  Tiie  oonversation  naturrily  ton^ 
ed  upon  the  aoene  of  the  pi  est  ding 
evening,  and,  as  I  expressed  my 
wonder  that  a  matter  of  such  trifling 
moment  could  liave  prodoeed  so 
Btroog  an  eAsct  upon  her  mind,  alie 
answered,.^'  Trifling  ?—triflk»g  to 
suffer  pain-^to  see  bleod  flow— to 
witness  the  hideous  change  whidk 
men  call  Death  I^Is  all  this  trifliog  T 

**  *  Dearest   Aura,'  I  exclaimed, 

*  even  this  chaage,  hideous  aa  it  is^ 
is  not  the  worst  that  may  await  ua.* 

*"<  How!' ahe  exclaimed;  «can 
there  be  any  thing  worse,  any  thfaig 
Bsare  revoking  ? ' 

"^ '  Yes,'  saki  I,  after  a  brief  sflene^ 

*  Death  is  not  al  waya  the  greatoat  ef 
evils ;  there  even  are  occasfons  wkmt 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  greaieat 
good.' 

**  *  Ah,'speak  net  to  insanely  I '  c»- 
daimed  Aura. 

«<  Deaiest  girl/  I  replied,  '  any 
yourself,  are  there  not  sorrows^ 
gnawing  griefs,  under  die  pressure 
of  which  we  are  tempted  to  prav  for 
deathr 

**  *  Iffone— I  know  of  none.* 

^ '  Pardon  me,  then,*  I  continued, 

*  what  I  am  about  to  say.  You  have 
given  me  so  many  proofo  of  your 
love,  tliat  I  would  willingly  persuade 
myself  that  yoa^fo  love  me. 
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me,  then,  which  thought  would  be 
the  mmit  agoutzing,  that  the  light- 
niog  flanh  was  about  to  »trike  us  at 
once,  locked  ia  each  other's  arms, — 
«r  that  a  time  would  cone  wbeo  you 
v^outd  deepiiu)  me,  deem  me  uDwor- 
thj  of  your  love,  aod  repent  Uiat 
you  liad  ev«r  bestowed  it  upon 
me?' 

"  '  Denpise  you  ?  repent  my  love  ? 
tlicse  ideas  are  unknown  to  me, 
they  are  incoroprehen»ible.  Da  you 
mean  that  it  is  possible  that  you 
should  become  hateful,  or  harsh* 
and  cruel  to  me?  Is  that  your  meaoh 

•**  Dearest  Aura,'  I  replied,  <I 
know  not  what  mora  to  say.  But 
tell  DMb  do  ycNA  know  what  it  ia  to 
fed  a  aensa  of  longings  of  anxiety  ? 
Has  the  fear  never  crossed  your 
Blind  that  1  miglit  love  another.* 

•>  'Lsogiog,  say  you?  none— anatie- 
ty  ?  Yes,  but  only  at  the  thought  of 
death  or  cruel^.  Did  I  ever  fear 
you  cauld  love  another?  1  cannot 
but  snsite  at  the  <|uestion.  Ah !  talk 
to  ma  no  more  of  tbesa  distracting 
inssions  of  yoara  speak  to  me  no 
mor»  af  jeaiauay  and  such  like,  of 
which  I  kaaw  nothing — ^which  are 
but  the  dreams  of  a  diseaaed  fancy. 
In  the  East,  where  a  lovelier  sun  gi  vea 
a  brighter  gWw  to  the  flowers,  where 
Ike  iSght  «r  is  heavy  with  perfume, 
where  love  glows  with  a  warmer 
flasse,  there  me  wife  lives  in  sister- 
like  union  with  her  fellows  —  they 
wait  on  her  like  obsequious  slaves, 
tbey  love  her,  and  their  children  are 
aahers.' 

**  *  HaTO  you  then  been  in  the  East, 
lovely  Aura?'  enquired  I.  '  Are  you 
yourself  one  of  those  lovelier  flowers 
that  owes  its  glow  and  lustre  toliis 
beams?' 

**  She  laid  her  finger'on  her  mouth, 
and  said,  '  Ask  me  not ;  1  have  told 
yott  already,  to  such  questions  I 
can  icive  no  answer.' 

**  Thus  terminate  mast  of  our  con- 
versations. In  vain  I  try  to  compre- 
hend this  strange  being,  and  often  I 
leel  my  union  with  her  lie  heavy 
en  my  heart.  Rather  would  I  die 
than  give  her  pain;  and  yet  I  know 
not  t£it  even  my  loss  w<mki  give  her 
naia;  for  even  when  I  remain  absent 
isr  a  week  she  still  approaches  bm 
with  the  same  gaiety,  never  enquires 
the  cause  of  my  absence,  yet  all  the 
time  continues  to  tend  Omar  to  our 


lodgings  with  every  thing  which  she 
thiuks  can  add  to  ray  gratification. 
Be  her  nature  what  it  may,  it  is  a 
kind  and  gentle  one ;  but  alas  it  k 
unsuited  to  mine ;  she  is  and  muRt 
ever  remain  a  stranger  to  my  heart." 
^  After  thus  giving  vent  to  his  emo- 
tions, Rudolf  appeared  more  calss, 
and  was  able  to  impart  to  me  wiih 
somewhat  more  clearness  and  coas- 
posure  his  views  and  feelings  with 
regard  to  Aura.  That  he  did  not 
love  her,  tliat  he  never  indeed  had 
loved  her,  was  plain  to  me,  perliaps 
more  so  even  than  to  him§elf.  I  could 
not  help  believing  too  that  I  could 
hit  on  a  natural  explanation  of  a  great 
part  of  this  enigmatical  adventi*re; 
but  I  could  not  venture  (doubtful  as 
I  felt,  in  the  imitated  and  distracted 
state  of  Rudolfs  mind,  what  migiii 
operate  beneficially,  and  wliat  might 
tend  to  aggravate  his  morbid  condU 
ti<»n)  to  enter  farther  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  present.  I  determined  ia 
leave  every  thisf  to  chance,  and  the 
BKMBcnt  arrived  mere  speedily  tkian 
I  had  expected. 

The  summer  had  arrived.  One 
morning  as  Rudolf  and  I  were  sitting 
alone  in  our  room,  a  gentle  tap  came 
to  the  door.  I  opened  it,  and  a  man 
of  dignified  appearance,  with  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  by  his  side, 
enquired  for  Rudolf,  who  at  the  first 
sound  of  his  voice,  sprang  up,  and 
threw  hunself  into  the  arms  of  the 
stranger.  He  did  not  require  to  tell 
me  that  his  visitors  were  his  father 
and  sister.  Tiiey  had  arrived  during 
the  niffht,  and  their  stay  was  to  be 
limited  to  eight  days.  During  this 
interval  we  wese  all  as  much  as  pe»- 
sible  together,  and  short  as  it  was,  I 
had  learned  before  its  close  to  look 
upon  these  most  amiable  and  pre- 
possessing beings  as  my  own  near 
and  dear  relations.  Every  moment  I 
spent  in  Paulina's  company  recalled 
more  vividly  to  my  recollection  the 
picture  of  her  which  Rudolf  had 
drawn.  She  was  one  of  those  rare 
beings  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
that  the  spiritual  principle  had  so 
interpenetrated  the  material  form, 
that  it  seemed  almost  traupparent  to 
the  eye ;  since  every  emotion  of  the 
aoul  shone  through,  all  flowing  into 
each  other  like  nsusical  tones,  where 
a  discord  is  only  admitted  to  be  re- 
solved into  faarnsoay. 

The  day  of  thak  departure  arrived 
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only  too  soon.  We  had  dined  to« 
gether  for  the  last  time ;  the  father 
had  gone  out  to  execute  some  neces* 
sary  commissions  before  leaving  the 
town,  and  before  going  had  handed 
to  me  a  manuscript,  of  which  he  had 
promised  me  the  reading.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  a  large 
projecting  chimney,  which  divided  it 
mto  two  parts,  and  between  the  win- 
dows opposite  to  it,  a  lookino^  glass. 
The  brother  and  sister  seatea  them- 
aeives  on  one  side  of  the  chimney  in 
low  confidential  conversation,  while  I 
sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  manu- 
script on  the  other ;  we  were  in  such 
a  position,  the  stonework  of  the  chim- 
ney being  between  us,  that  we  could 
not  see  each  other  directly,  but  only 
in  the  mirror  which  stood  before  us. 
My  employment  was  soon  inter- 
rupted  by  their  conversation,  which, 
either  through  forgetful ness  of  my 
presence,  or  indifference  to  it,  was 
no  longer  carried  on  in  whispers. 

"  Paulina,*'  exclaimed  Rudolf,  with 
vehemence,  **  you  break  my  heart ; 
on  what  ground  can  you  accuse  me 
of  being  no  longer  the  loving  brother 
I  was?  Have  I  not  seized  every 
opportunity  of  showing  you  that  my 
thoughts  are  ever  turned  towards 
home?" 

<*  Yes,"  was  Paulina's  answer, 
"  you  have  sent  me  beautiful  gifts, 
adorned  our  little  mansion  with  a 
thousand  elegancies  during  the  last 
year,  and  believe  me  I  value  your 
gifts— but  oh !  Rudolf,  be  not  angry, 
— what  are  they  compared  with  the 
letters  you  used  to  write  ?  In  the 
course  of  a  year  and  a  half  I  have 
received  from  you  but  two,  and  these 
I  wished  to  Heaven  I  had  never 
received,  so  strangely  altered  was 
their  tone.  I  opened  them  with  a 
heart  beating  with  joy,  I  closed  them 
with  the  bitterest  tears.  They  were 
kind  indeed,  even  flattering— but  ah ! 
how  cold  and  constrained,  how  dif- 
ferent from  those  I  used  to  receive, 
when  each  was  enough  to  secure  to 
me  some  days  of  joy.  What  are  all 
the  compliments  and  gifts  in  the 
world,  compared  with  &e  heartfelt 
language  of  natural  affection?  N0| 
no, '  Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.'  Ah  I  had 
you  but  heard  our  father  preach  from 
this  tezty  on  the  Tempter  in  this  world, 
you  would  understand  me  better." 
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Rudolf  sprang  up,  and  exclaimed, 
"  O  Paulina,  I  understand  you  bet* 
ter  than  you  thinks  better  than  jou 
can  imagine." 

*'  I  tremble  myself  at  my  own  pre- 
sentiments," answered  Paulina,  *'  so 
many  gloomy  ideas  haunt  my  ima- 
gination against  my  will.  I  some- 
times think  that  you  can  never  look 
at  me  again  as  you  did  before !  Ah ! 
this  affluence  in  which  you  Uve, 
these  riches,  these  handsome  posses- 
sions, which  rejoice  your  other's 
heart  as  the  fruits  of  your  talents 
and  exertions, — I  cannot  bear  to  look 
upon ;  they  seem  to  me  like  money 
won  at  play — purchased  with  the 
sacrifice  of  conscience  —  obtained 
dishonourably.  Pardon  me  that 
word,  my  brother — I  would  not  have 
used  it,  I  could  not  have  ventured  on 
the  subject,  but  I  feel  as  if  your  soul 
and  your  conscience  were  inextri- 
cably intertwined  with  my  own." 

With  these  words  she  burst  into 
tears.  Rudolf  stood  before  her, 
pale,  and  seemingly  petrified.  She 
turned  her  face  towards  him  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  while  the  large 
tears  still  stood  in  her  eye,  or  rolled 
silently  down  her  cheeks :  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  him,  and  he 
seated  himself  again  beside  her. 

'*  You  will  smue  at  what  I  have  to 
tell  you,"  said  she,  "and,  in  truth,  'tis 
foolish  enough ;  I  have  written  many 
letters  to  you  which  you  have  never 
received,  and  which  indeed  were 
never  intended  for  your  eye.  But 
when  I  used  to  sit  alone  in  my  room 
at  night,  and  felt  heavy  at  heart,  I  used 
to  seat  myself  at  Uie  table,  write 
a  letter  to  you— then  read  it  through 
and  efface  the  characters  with  my 
tears — only  to  begin  another  the 
next  evening." 

Rudolf  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  said  in  a  tone 
of  entreaty,  "  Paulina,  dearest  sister 
— sister  of  my  soul !  forgive  me. 
From  this  moment  I  will  live  only 
to  be  a  brother  and  a  son.  This  I 
•wear  to  you." 

At  this  moment  we  heard  the  steps 
of  the  clergyman  returning.  Ru- 
dolf rose  in  haste.  The  venerable 
old  man  greeted  me  kindly,  eyed  his 
children  with  a  look  of  earnestness^ 
andseatedhimself  silently  inacomer. 

Paulina  approached  him.  "Dear 
father,"  said  she,  <<  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?  Are  you  ill?" 
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**  If  Of  my  childy  not  ill,  but  Bome- 
what  dUcomposed.  I  have  just  quit- 
ted the  bedside  of  a  siuner,  whose 
hardened  heart  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  soften  to  a  sense  of  his  situa- 
tkou,  but  in  vain.  I  had  a  plan,  too, 
for  your  future  prospects,"  added  he, 
clasping  Rudolfs  band,  "  and  that 
also  has  been  disappointed.  No 
matter,  'tis  in  Tain  to  repine.  All 
may  yet  go  well.  Promise  me  only 
that  you  will  not  neglect  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  cliurch  in  my 
Beighbourhood  should  the  situation 
become  vacant" 

To  my  surprise  Rudolf  promised 
to  do  so  without  the  least  hesitation, 
and  next  day  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter departed.  In  the  evening  Rudolf 
•aid  to  me,  "Do  me  the  favour  to 
lake  a  walk  with  me.  I  feel  such 
an  oppression  at  my  heart  I  must 
have  air.  Which  of  the  roads  with- 
out the  city  is  the  loneliest?  Let 
that  be  our  direction.  I  must  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you 
uninterrupted." 

The  most  solitary  path  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  which 
occurred  to  me  was  the  walk  by  that 
side  of  the  wall  that  leads  towards 
Quintus,  and  thither  accordingly  we 
repaired.  The  evening  was  com- 
fortless, dark,  and  stormy.  We  were 
walking  against  the  wind,  and  found 
it  impossible  to  converse  with  each 
other.  We  accordingly  turned,  and 
as  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
us  what  direction  we  took,  we  conti- 
nued to  wander  up  and  down  through 
the  loneliest  streets  of  Christians- 
hafen.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
Rudolf  could  find  words  to  express 
what  lay  on  his  heart.  At  last,  when 
I  directed  the  conversation  to  his 
connexion  with  Aura,  he  burst  forth 
into  the  most  vehement  reproaches 
against  himself. 

*'  I  appear  to  myself,"  said  he  at 
last, ''  as  one  who  has  sold  himself 
to  the  devil.  It  is  impossible  Uiat 
all  the  strange  events  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  since,  in  evil  hour,  I 
found  that  key,  can  be  natural.  You 
smile,"  added  he—*'  understand  me 
rightly.  I  am  not  so  much  of  an  old 
woman  as  to  suppose  that  any  thing 
can  interfere  with  the  order  of  na- 
ture. But  who  shidi  venture  to  say 
he  knows  that  order?  Who  can 
doubt  that  we  are  surrounded  by  a 
world,  which,  through  the  weakness 
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or  grossness  of  our  senses,  is  not 
palpable  to  them, — but  which  yet 
exerts  an  influence  over  us  and  our 
destiny?" 

•*  True,"  I  interrupted  him, "  there 
are  a  thousand  such  secret  influences 
in  nature.  But  does  it  therefore  fol- 
low that  these  powers  are  evil  ?  " 

**  So  I,  too,  might  have  reasoned 
some  eight  days  ago,"  he  replied  ; 
"  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  there 
are  mighty  and  mi&used  powers  in 
natare,  and  in  all  probability  a  spiri- 
tual nature,  lower,  baser,  but  more 
powerful  than  that  of  man.  In  proof 
of  the  first  I  will  only  adduce  the 
fearful  abuse  of  which  magnetism  is 
susceptible ;  and  in  proof  of  the  lat* 
ter,  at  least  to  a  certam  extent,  every 
ghost-story,  every  popular  belief — 
and  where  cannot  such  belief  be. 
traced — of  enchantment  Something 
there  must  be  in  this,  since  the  po« 
pulace  speak  in  favour  of  the  belief 
as  with  one  voice,  and  all  nations, 
even  the  most  intellectual  and 
energetic  in  character,  equally  have 
adopted  it.  There  is  something  appal* 
linff  in  the  idea  that  I  have  overstep- 
ped the  boundary  which  was  appoint-^ 
ed  to  me  as  a  man,  and  have  plunged 
unwittingly  into  communication  with 
a  world  against  which  my  thoughts 
revolt  with  a  feeling  of  horror." 

"  Dear  Rudolf,"  said  I,  "  your  own 
too  lively  fancy  is  the  only  spell  by 
which  you  are  fascinated.  But 
without  involving  myself  with  you 
in  a  labyrinth  of  speculation  to  which 
there  is  no  clew,  let  me  say  at  once, 
that  I  am  not  without  hope  of  being 
able  to  throw  some  natural  light  upon 

this  enigma.    Our  friend,  Dr  A ^, 

who,  of  course,  cannot  have  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  your  adven-  • 
ture,  once  mentioned  to  me  that  he 
had  been  called,  in  his  medical  capa- 
city, to  a  young  lady,  who  had  been 
seized  with  a  spasmodic  attack,  pro* 
duced  by  terror  at  a  slight  wound 
which  she  had  accidentally  met  with. 
/The  person  by  whom  he  was  sum* 
moned  had  been  an  old  acquaintance 
of  his,  of  whom  he  recollected  to 
have  heard  that  he  had  for  many 
years  been  resident  abroad.  He  was 
conducted  by  him  into  a  mansion  of 
unusual  splendour,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  young  invalid,  who, 
although  she  had  scarcely  attained 
the  maturity  of  womanhood,  appear- 
ed to  him  of  incomparable  beauty. 
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As  he  could  not  conceal  his  aston- 
ishment  at  finding  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, whom  be  had  knoiru  only  in 
comparative  indigence,  thus  appa* 
rently  in  the  poaaewion  of  auch  af- 
fluence, he  c«&fe8sed  to  him  that  no 
part  of  all  this  aplendtfur  belonged 
to  him,  but  that  the  whole  was  the 

? property  of  a  foreigner  of  enormous 
orlune,  who  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  tra?elling  through 
TariouB  countries;  and,  in  particular, 
through  the  East,  the  customs  and 
manners  of  which  were  peculiarly 
congenial  to  him.  The  stranger,  he 
added,  had  for  two  years  been  ia 
possession  of  a  young  lady  of  Cir- 
eassiaa  deseenty  and  had  brought  her 
to  Copenhagen,  where,  during  his 
absence,  ^e  was  intrusted  to  his 
charge  and  that  of  his  wife.  On  his 
return  ha  intended  to  aiarry  her» 
for  he  was  fondly  attached  to  her, 
and  govenied  by  her  in  every  PoinU 
The  young  lady,  centinuea  Dr 
A  ■'  i  sooB  recovered,  and  1  had 
almost  largottea  the  whale  aialtery 
wheA  I,  aol  king  aiaoe,  aiet  thaaama 
man  at  Hamburgh,  who  told  me  the 
old  gentkMaaa  had  vetumed  two 
years  bafara»  ■Mff]:iad  the  beautiful 

2oang  la^,  and  alter  fitting  up  lee 
er,  here  im  Cepeahagea»  a  maasiaii 
adorned  with  Orieatal  ponp,  and 
guarded  with  Oriental  iealousy,  had 
aet  out  oa  his  travels^  He  was 
again  expected  in  Copenliagen  this 
autumn,  from  whence  he  inteiided 
ta  remove  with  liia  wife  to  hia  owa 
country,  where  an  eatabUsiuaenl 
ol  unusual  spleadoar  awaited  theoa. 
The  stories  he  told  nse  of  this 
aaci^at  bridegroom  were,  aotwithr 
standing  their  wonderful  aspect, 
ridiculous  in  the  highest  deffree.  He 
was  possessed,  he  said,  of  aecret 
Bcieneea  and  spiritual  secrets — in 
short,  ia  all  pomts,  a  second  Cag- 
liostro.'* 

^  It  is  Aural  "  exclaimed  Rudolf, 
*  It  must  be  so*    Mttiil»er  you  aor 

Dr  A could  say  what  was  false» 

and  it  agrees  with  her  in  every 
point.  But  a  new  Cagliostro-*you 
yourself  have  used  the  expression^ 
Is  not  this  sonae  old  hideous  en- 
chanter that  has  seduced  this  fair 
creature  into  his  hellish  toils  ?  " 

*«  Rudolf,"  I  exclaimed,  "  be  asha- 
med of  yourself.  Is  it  possiUe  that 
this  prince  of  charlatans  should,  even 
afi|^r  death,  liave  the  power  of  tuni< 
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ing  your  brain  as  he  did  that  af  so 
many  others  when  alive  ?  " 

'*  Let  us  come  to  facts,"  said  he. 
"  Have  I  not  beea  in  Aura's  maa- 
sion  ?  HoMT  came  I  there  ?  how 
came  I  to  find  the  Icey  ?  how  came 
it  to  suit  her  door  ?  how  caone  the 
old  dwarf  to  be  waiting  for  me  when 
it  opened?  how  came  Aura  to  re- 
ceive me  as  an  old  acquaintance  ?" 

"  Is  there  any  mirade,"  I  aaswer- 
ed,  "  in  this,  that  a  key  ahould  opea 
a  door  for  which  it  was  not  intend- 
ed ?  That  Aura,  tired  enough,  as  she 
must  be,  of  the  harem  in  which  she 
is  incarcerated,  should  receive  with 
satisfaction  the  visit  of  any  hand- 
saoM  young  maa  who  happeas  to 
enter  it?  As  for  the  n^gro^  he  is 
but  a  slave.  What  his  instructions 
may  have  been  we  cannot  know." 

'•  But  thea,"  leplied  Rudely  *"  if 
Aura  Im  really  ahAit  ap  in  thia  "ha* 
rem,  how  caaM  aha  to  be  aft  the 
theatre,  where  yesi»  aa  well  aa  I,  be* 
bald  her,  and  wliera  ahe  henelf  da*. 
Clares  that  she  beheld  me  ?  " 

«  That  I  cannol  tell;  bttt  smalj 
it  needs  ae  sttperaatHral  explaaa- 
tion  ?  Doubtless,  ia  the  absence  of 
her  httsbaad*  all  his  seneaate  are  tha- 
alaves  of  her  wiU^  even  whaaa  it 
happens  to  be  the  very  revaiaa  af 
his.  He  ia  at  a  diataiMoe;  and»  be. 
sides,  are  you  perfectly  canviBcad 
she  if  the  same  person  you  saw  in 
the  theatre?  I  giant  you  she  a^a 
she  observed  you  there^" 

**  But  supposing  all  this  to  be  aa 
you  say,**  contiaued  Rudolf;  **  kaw 
will  you  expkia  the  fao^  that  the 
very  wishes  which,  thaa^  I  felt 
them,  I  never  expressed,  are  kaown 
and  anUcipated?  And  how,  with^ 
out  something-  supernatural,  coald 
any  one  possess  suck  a  ainnninn 
within  this  city  as  you  describe^ 
without  its  becoming  the  public 
topic  of  conversation  ?  " 

''  I  will  answer  your  auaseroua 
questions  as  I  best  am,  ia  aninvart- 
ed  order.  I  asked  Dr  A.  after  the 
house  and  street  wherein  he  had  vi-> 
sited  the  invalid.  He  told  me^  that^ 
to  the  best  of  his  lecollection^  it  was 
in  a  street  running  paraUal  witk  the 
wall  ;  but  the  entrance  by  which 
you  were  introduced  must  have  been 
a  back  door,  probably  a  secret  pass- 
age. As  for  the  observation  that 
such  an  establishment  could  not  exist 
here  without  being  publicly  knowQ» 
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that  is  by  no  means  inconceirable, 
surrounded  as  its  master  is  by  slaves 
obedient  to  his  Bl]ghtestnod,bound  to 
secreey,  and  bar  log  at  their  command 
resources  such  as  his  riches  afford. 
In  regard  to  the  first  and  most  dif- 
ficult of  your  questions,  I  can  make 
no  other  answer  but  that  much  must 
be  ascribed  to  clmnce — much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  imagination. 
Besidhes,  Aura  has  probably  been 
educated  in  a  harem,  where  the  art 
of  discorering  and  anticipatiDg  the 
wisikee  of  a  lover  is  perhaps  more 
studied  than  we  in  our  northern 
diaro  on  woll  imagine.** 

*•  Even  if  you  could  succeed/' 
continued  Rudolf,  in  a  tone  of  me- 
hmdbeiy,  *  in  furn/lsliing  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  all  the  difficui- 
tiea  i  Imve  aliuded  to,  which  you 
vapnot,  there  is  yet  one  thing  that, 
in  my  mind,  would  outweigh  all 
your  aituments:  I  mean  PauHaa's 
words  of  yesterday,  which  threw,  as 
it  were,  a  ligirtning  flash  over  the 
dailc  Toad  along  which  I  am  wander- 
ing; the  feeling  of  loathing  which 
tiio  Tery  eight  of  Aura's  presents-^ 
ibm  r€Tj  stgbt  of  1110— inspired  in 
ttat  pure  soul,  which  repels  every 
evJEI  ttifigf  oven  as  tlie  opposite  pole 
of  the  magnet  repulses  ttie  iron.'' 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation 
wt  had  come  dose  to  the  German 
cfturdi;  and  after  wandering  for 
•ome  time  up  end  down  on  the  open 
■pace  at  the  end  of  tlie  street,  we 
entered  tihe  narrow  walled  passage 
leading  between  the  churchyard  and 
a  garden.  It  was  now  late,  and  this 
«|yot»  never  at  any  time  much  fre- 

aaented,  was  now  entirely  deserted. 
Lndolf  stood  for  a  moment  in  front 
of  the  church,  looiced  up  to  the 
apfre,  and  said  with  deep  agitation^ — 

^  My  father  wishes  me  to  become 
a  clergyman;  and  in  the  mood  in 
which  1  then  found  myself,  I  made 
the  pronrise.  But  how  can  I  keep 
my  vow — I  who  have  fallen  into  the 
toils  of  a  devilish  power?  Can  I 
dare  to  turn  that  countenance  to  the 
altar,  which  cannot  venture  to  face 
the  look  of  Paulina?" 

*«  I>ear  Rudolf,"  I  replied,  **  once 
for  all,  your  sensations  at  the  sieht 
of  that  look  may  be  easily  explam- 
ed,  without  calling  the  aid  of  spells 
into  play." 

He  was  ollent,  cast  down  his  eyes, 
and  answered  with  increasing  vehe- 
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mence, — *'  You  are  in  the  right — 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  you  suspect. 
Yes,  my  friend,  you  know  it  not; 
you  are  acquainted  with  but  half  my 
guilt.  Long  before  I  knew  Aura,  I 
cherished  an  unholy  passion.  This 
was  the  sin  that  gave  the  evil  one 

r>wer  over  me.  Like  Prometheus, 
had  ventured  to  steal  fire  from 
heaven ;  and  thence  it  is  that  the  vul- 
ture gnaws  my  heart -« that  tiio 
tempter  met  me  in  the  wilderness, 
who  gave  me  only  the  glory  of  the 
world  in  exchange  for  my  soul." — 
As  if  transported  beyond  himself, 
he  pulled  the  mysterious  key  from 
his  pocket,  and  exclaiming,  **  Be- 
gono,  Satan  I"  threw  it  from  him 
with  violence. 

We  heard  it  strike,  as  if  at  a  dis- 
Snce,  against  a  stone ;  then  several 
successive  sounds,  as  if  it  touched 
on  some  other  objects  in  its  de- 
scent; and  tiien  a  weaker  and  hol- 
lower  sound,  as  if  it  had  reached  die 
ground.  An  involuntary  and  unac- 
countable shudder  came  over  me.  I 
turned  to  look  at  Rudolf;  he  was 
pale,  and  his  eye  wandered.  I  took 
nim  by  the  arm:  we  turned,  and 
hurried  home,  without  exchanging  a 
syllable. 

For  the  first  time,  on  entering  our 
chamber, we  perceived  that  Rudol  t  's 
dog  was  amissing.  He  had  l>een  a 
present  from  Aura  in  the  first  days 
of  Aeir  union ;  he  was  a  most  saga- 
cious and  beautiful  creature,  the  idol 
and  constant  companion  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  animal  had  followed  us 
that  evening  in  our  walk,  and  we  had 
a  distinct  recollection  of  having  seen 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church. 
Rudolf  instantly  went  out  impatient- 
ly to  search  for  it  He  did  not  return 
hone  tin  daybreak ;  when  he  enter- 
ed, hrelaid  down  his  hat  with  a  melan- 
choly look,  and  saying — **  It  is  not  to 
be  found,"  hurried  to  his  bed-room. 

The  thought  crossed  my  miod  as 
he  uttered  these  few  words,  that  they 
might  apply  as  well  to  the  key  as  to 
the  dog,  and  that  his  search  had  not 
been  directed  merely  to  the  latter.  I 
retired  to  bed  almost  as  disturbed  as 
Rudolf  himself,  and  courted  sleep  in 
vain.  I  rose  early ;  but  when  I  came 
into  our  room,  I  missed  Omar's  ac- 
customed dark  visage; — he  came  not 
tiie  next  morning,  nor  the  next ;  we 
never  saw  him  again. 

From  that  moment  it  seemed  as 
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if  some  hostile  power  blasted  all  our 
undertakings.  The  very  day  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  key,  Rudolf  lost 
one  01  his  chief  sources  of  income  by 
the  unexpected  recall  of  several  pupils 
of  a  noble  family  whom  he  had  hi- 
Uierto  instructed  with  equal  pleasure 
nnd  profit ;  eight  days  afterwards  he 
got  involved  in  an  unfortunate  dis- 
pute with  the  directors  of  an  acade- 
my in  which  he  was  an  occasional 
teacher,  and  was  obliged  to  resign 
this  employment;  and  the  profits  of 
the  few  hours  of  teaching  which  he 
still  retained,  were  totally  Inadequate 
to  his  support.  Similar  mischances, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as- 
sailed me  also ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  less  than  three  weeks,  our  receipts 
were  less  than  they  had  ever  been 
aince  the  commencement  of  our  la- 
bours. We  received  intimation  that 
we  must  quit  our  apartments  the  first 
day  of  the  following  month.  But  Ut- 
ile remained  of  the  present;  and,  as 
yet,  we  had  been  unable  to  pitch  up- 
on any  another;  for  even  here,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  misfortune  seemed 
to  attend  us. 

At  last,  in  a  narrow  and  dismal 
street,  we  found  a  situation  which 
we  thought  might  suit  us,  though 
nothing  could  be  less  attractive  than 
its  appearance;  and,  wearied  with 
our  fruitless  search,  and  attracted  by 
the  moderation  of  the  price,  we  hired 
it  at  once  for  three  months.  Our  re- 
moval, which  theaccumulation  of  our 
effects  during  the  last  year  rendered 
no  trifling  matter,  was  attended  with 
every  species  of  ill  luck  and  mis- 
chance. Every  thing  which  was  ca- 
pable of  being  broken,  was  broken ; 
Uie  furniture  injured,  many  of  our 
jnore  valuable  articles  carried  off. 
When  towards  evening  we  took  pos- 
session of  our  new  lodging,  we  could 
hardly  believe  our  furniture  to  be 
Uie  same,  so  changed  was  the  look  of 
every  thing,  so  mutilated,  worn  out, 
and  miserable  was  the  appearance 
every  article  presented.  What  parti- 
cularly annoyed  us  wa?,  that  among 
the  books  almost  all  were  defective, 
and  that  we  found  it  impossible  to 
dispose  of  the  beautiful  picture.  Turn 
it  as  we  would,  place  it  where  we 
would,  we  could  not  succeed  in  set- 
ting it  in  a  proper  light  It  seemed 
jas  if  all  the  colours  had  been  blurred 
into  each  other. 
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Rudolf  seated  himself  impatiently 
in  one  corner,  as  he  said — **  Ay,  the 
dance  of  the  nymphs  is  over.  The 
charm  is  at  an  end.  What  say  you 
now  ?    Is  all  this  also  natural  ?  " 

"  It  is  but  too  natural  that  glass 
and  porceldn  should  be  broken,  that 
our  furniture  should  have  been  not 
a  little  injured  during  our  stay  in 
our  former  residence,  exposed  as  it 
was  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  Uiat  we 
should  observe  these  defects  more 
strongly  in  our  new  dwellinfl;,  where 
every  thing  is  put  into  a  di£&rent  si- 
tuation." 

''  And  the  books,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"and  this  picture?" 

*<.I  know  not,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of 
irritation;  ''who  would  attempt  to 
explain  matters  so  simple.  It  is  an 
infernal  lodging  certainly,  and  every 
thing  here  appears  detestably.  I  am 
sorry  we  ever  hired  it" 

Every  day  we  had  more  and  more 
reason  to  wish  we  had  not;  for  all 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  seemed  to  as- 
sail us  nere.  The  rooms  were  damp, 
neither  sun,  moon,  nor  fresh  air 
could  gain  admittance ;  they  smoked 
abominably  and  incurably;  the  ne- 
ver-ceasing din  of  the  rats  and  mice 
in  the  wainscot  or  the  floors  depriv- 
ed us  of  rest.  Every  one  has  felt 
how  a  number  of  petty  annoyances 
may,  by  accumulation,  make  up  a 
very  serious  amount  of  misery ;  but 
here  the  greater  evils,  at  the  same 
time,  were  not  a  wanting. 

My  circumstances  were  somewhat 
better  than  those  of  Rudolf.  I  re- 
doubled my  exertions,  and  my  ill 
fortune  seemed  somewhat  to  abate. 
Rudolf  had  shared  his  prosperity  with 
me,  and  it  was  but  natural  I  should 
share  my  pittance  with  him. 

On  one  occasion,  when  we  were 
more  than  usually  embarrassed,  he 
said  to  me,  "  Dear  friend,  it  grieTes 
me  to  the  heart  that  you  should  do 
every  thing  and  I  nothing.  I  have 
sold,  without  mentioning  It  to  you, 
our  two  best  pieces  of  silver  plate, 
of  which  we  have  so  many,  and  the 
produce  will  enable  us,  for  some 
time  at  least,  to  support  ourselves." 
He  went  to  take  the  money  from  the 
drawer  where  he  had  laid  it,  but  it 
was  not  there.  He  searched  in  every 
eomer,  in  every  pocket,  but  in  vain 
—the  money  was  gone. 
He  threw  himself  upon  his  chafr 
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in  despair.  "  Seo  you  now,"  he  ex- 
claimed, **the  persecution  of  the 
devil  ?  what  say  you  to  this  ?" 

••  I  say  only,"  I  replied,  "  that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  money  has 
been  stolen,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  last." 

I  believe  I  should  have  borne  all 
these  misfortunes  with  comparative 
Indifference,  had  I  been  better  satis- 
fied with  Rudolfs  state  of  mind,  but 
my  anxiety  for  him  preyed  upon  my 
mind.  So  melancholy,  dejected,  and 
reserved  had  he  become,  that  no 
one  would  have  recognised  in  him 
tho  amiable,  frank,  open-hearted  Ru- 
dolf of  the  days  of  old.  He  often 
returned  home  late  at  night,  and  al. 
ways  with  a  distracted  air.  I  did 
not  venture  to  interrogate  him,  and 
he  studiously  avoided  all  conversa- 
tion. 

A  melancholy  light  dawned  upon 
me,  however,  when  a  friend,  who 
resided  in  Christianshafen,  said  to 
roe  one  day  accidentally,  "  Whom 
does  your  friend  Rudolf  visit  in  my 
neighbourhood  ?  I  have  met  him  se- 
veral evenings  of  late  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  German  Church  T" 

The  following  evening,  returning 
to  our  lodging,  and  not  finding  him 
there,  I  walked  out  towards  the  Ger- 
man Church,  and  to  my  consternation, 
found  my  unfortunate  friend  anxious- 
ly searching  about  with  his  stick 
among  the  stones  and  rubbish  which 
lay  before  the  church.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  occupation,  that  he 
observed  me  not,  till  I  laid  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  addressed  him, 
^  Oh,  heaven  I  you  are  seeking  the 
unfortunate  key  ?" 

**  Peace,  peace— no  more  of  it,"  he 
replied;  and  putting  his  arm  in  mine, 
be  accompanied  me  to  our  melan- 
choly lodging.  . 

Then  at  last  his  reserve  and 
gloomy  silence  gave  way,  he  poured 
out  his  feelings  to  me,  and  was  the 
friend  again. 

'*  Dear,  faithful  comrade,"  said  he, 
*'  I  confess  it.  Many  and  many  a 
sight  have  I  wandered  here  search- 
ing for  that  fatal  key,  which  in  my 
madness  I  flung  from  me,  but  not,  be- 
lieve me,  with  the  view  of  recom- 
neneinffjDy  ill-starred  union  with 
Aura.  That  is  over;  never  again 
can  I  be  her  lover ;  never,  indeed, 
save  for  a  brief  moment  of  delusion, 
did  I  expect  to  forget  hi  her  arms 


the  secret  grief  which  was  preying 
on  my  heart.  Strange  enough,  how- 
ever, since  I  parted  with  this  key  I 
feel  that  she  cannot  be  to  me  an  ob- 
ject of  indifference.  It  is  not  love, 
but  the  deepest  feeling  of  compas- 
sion, of  which  I  am  sensible  when  I 
think  of  her.  I  see  her  at  night  in 
my  dreams — 1  see  her  struggling  in 
the  hands  of  the  monster  m  whose 
power  she  is — I  feel  that  I  am  the 
cause,  and  am  in  despair.  Not  thus 
should  our  connexion  have  been  dis- 
solved. I  should  have  gone  to  her 
— I  should  have  returned  to  her  the 
ominous  key — I  should  have  shown 
myself  a  friend,  and  not  a  foe — I 
should  have  bid  her  an  honourable 
farewell.  What  1  did  was  ungene- 
rous— unmanly — inhuman." 

I  could  the  less  offer  consolation 
to  my  friend  on  this  subject,  that 
similar  ideas  had  more  than  once 
occurred  to  myself;  but  I  endeavour- 
ed to  be  as  much  with  him  as  possi- 
ble, and  particularly  to  put  a  stop  to 
his  nocturnal  wanderings. 

One  evening  as  we  w^ked  arm 
in  arm  towards  our  home,  he  said  to 
me,  "To-night  is  the  equinox — on 
this  same  night,  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
I  entered  Aura*8  residence.  Indulge 
me,  my  friend,  let  us  pass  by  it  onco 
more." 

1  did  so,  but  no  sooner  did  he 
come  in  sight  of  the  red  wall  than 
he  ran  from  me,  hurried  to  the  little 
door,  knocked  and  knocked  again, 
and  when  no  movement  within  was 
perceptible,  putting  his  mou^  to  the 
key-hole,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  nushed 
voice,  "  Aura,  Aura !  let  Omar  open 
this  door  for  me  once  more— give 
me  but  a  sign  of  forgiveness,  a  token 
that  no  evil  has  befallen  you." 

No  answer  was  returned.  Not  a 
symptom  of  movement  was  heard 
within  With  difiicu%  I  drew  hini 
from  the  spot,  and  well  pleased  that 
no  one  had  been  by  to  observe  the 
scene,  I  endeavoured,  as  well  as  I 
could,  to  restore  him  to  composure. 

Next  morning  we  were  surprised 
to  see  upon  our  breakfast  table  a 
box  of  a  singular  appearance.  It  had 
a^Chinese  look,  was  formed  of  some 
metal  like  brass,  and  on  the  li  d  was 
beautifully  wrought'a  small  recum- 
bent sphinx  of  silver.  Rudolf  seized 
and  opened  it  with  eagerness.  He 
found,  within,  a  smaller  box  of  thin 
flexible  lead,  which  opened  almost 
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like  a  pockeibook.  Withia  it  lay  a 
written  paper,  which  Rudolf  uafold^ 
ed  with  trembling:  hand  and  read. 

^  Cruel,  ungrateful  man,  wherefore 
do  you  call  me  ?  Why  hare  you  cast 
the  key  that  waa  intrusted  to  you 
into  the  abyss,  from  which  bo  hu- 
man hand  can  raise  it  ?  Know  that 
with  that  key,  my  fate,  my  repose, 
my  security,  were  inseparably  con- 
nected ! " 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
effect  which  these  words  produced 
on  the  already  excited  Rudolf.  I 
myself  felt  my  nund  so  agitated  and 
shaken,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  could  so  far  master  my- 
self as  to  attend  to  my  business. 
Rudolf  was  utterly  incapable  of  any 
exertion  whatever.  The  whole  day 
he  wandered  through  his  room  lost 
in  deep  thought,  and  no  sooner  did 
the  evening  fall,  and  the  shadows  of 
night  begin  to  descend  upon  the 
town,  than  he  hurried  anew  to  the 
fatal  spot  where  he  had  thrown 
the  key  from  him,  sought  after  it  like 
a  madman-^then  flew  from  thence  to 
Aura*s  residence,  where  he  poured 
his  complaints  and  prayers  again 
through  the  key-hole,  imploring  to 
know  in  what  spot  the  mystic  key 
was  to  be  found — but  all  in  vain. 

I  no  longer  attempted  to  restrain 
him  from  these  nightly  wanderings. 
All  that  I  could  venture  to  do  was 
to  accompany  him,  by  which  means 
I  was  enabled  to  exercise  some  con- 
trol over  him.  I  feared  that  his  aber- 
ration of  mind  would  burst  forth  in 
decided  and  raving  madness ;  I  even 
began  to  feel  as  if  my  own  brain  were 
beginning  to  wander.  The  strangest 
thing  of  all  was,  that  the  box,  place 
it  where  we  would  over  night,  was 
sure  to  be  found  on  our  table  in  the 
morning.  I  could  not  but  feel  a  cer- 
tain consolation  in  this ;  for  it  was  a 
proof  to  me  that  the  tie  which  coa- 
nected  Aura  with  my  friend  was  not 
severed  for  ever,  and  that  we  might 
yet  learn  where  the  key  was  con- 
cealed, which  could  not  have  sunk 
into  the  earth.  When  T  communi- 
cated these  hopes  to  Rudolf,  he  asked 
me,  **  by  what  means  I  thought  it 
possible  for  Aura  to  ascertain  this, 
since  no  human  being  had  been  near 
us  when  the  occurrence  took  place?*' 

**  Possibly,"  replied  I,  *'  through 
the  dog,  who,  you  well  recollect,  di»> 
Jippeaved  the  same  avoiiio£^»  and  haa 


never  returned.  Oamaa  wiaaoweli 
taught,  that  be  never  failed  to  pick 
up  every  thing  which  felk" 

The  constant  changes  in  the  pool- 
tioB  of  the  box  I  accounted  fer  to 
him  aa  I  had  done  to  my  own  mind» 
by  Omar's  entrance  into  our  ledgis^ 
during  our  absence ;  for  that  he  had 
been  m  possessioii  of  the  key  to  our 
former  lodging  was  clear,  and  it  was 
equally  probable  he  possessed  a  key 
to  the  present,  as  well  as  to  the  fur- 
niture, which,  it  would  be  recol- 
lected, he  himself  had  first  breu^ht 
to  our  lodgings.  The  box  itself,  I 
was  satisfied,  was  a  BMchanical  ooa* 
trivance.  When  Rudolf  opened  it, 
the  sphinx  turned  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  its  claws  caught  hold  of  the 
edge  of  the  lid,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible by  any  exertioe  to  cloae  it. 
Unimportant  as  this  circumstance 
was,  we  were  in  that  frame  of  mind 
that  even  this  circumstance  pro- 
•  duced  a  painful  impression  on  us 
both. 

On  one  occasion,  Rudolf,  after 
gazing  earnestly  and  despaicingly  at 
the  box,  exclaimed,  '*  With  what  eyes 
does  that  fearful  sphinx  stare  at  me  I 
What  fearful  riddle  would  she  piro 
pound,  in  this  box,  which  I  can  open, 
but  may  not  close  ?  Accursed  box ! 
its  aspect  confirms  all  my  fearful  an- 
ticipations. Aural  Aura  is  in  the 
power  of  a  hellish  tyrant !  Like  the 
wife  of  Bluebeard,  she  should  have 
preserved  her  key— her  fault  ia  dis- 
covered—she  is  dead  I " 

While  he  spoke  I  took  up  the  box, 
which  he  had  thrown  upon  the  table, 
in  my  hand — and  happened  accident- 
ally to  ask,  <'  Where  is  the  little  lead 
cover  which  contained  the  letter  f  " 
"  I  carry  it  in  my  pocket,"  said  he, 
as  he  handed  it  to  me.  I  laid  it 
carefully  into  the  letter  box ;  and  lo, 
at  once  the  sphinx  turned  on  its  hinge, 
and  the  box  cover  closed  and  opened 
again.  By  what  machinery  thia  waa 
effected  we  could  not  conjecture^  but 
the  course  to  be  taken  seemed  no 
longer  doubtful.  Rudolf  wrote  the 
following  words— 

**  Tell  me  only  where  the  key  b  to 
be  found,  and  if  it  be  in.  the  ponrer 
of  man  to  recover  it,  be  the  fabeur 
or  the  danger  what  it  may'— though 
it  should  be  purchased  with  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood,,  it.  shall  be  youraiT* 
Rudolf  laid  thia.  paper  in  the  huier 
caaa^aod  bolh  within  thebQi».  whlclt 
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could  BOW  be  closed  wHh  Mse»  and 
placed  both  UfNm  the  tabl^.  The 
following  norningi  m  we  antfcipated, 
the  box  WM  gon^.  We  drew  the 
beet  hopes  from  ihiB  occurrence,  and, 
«ore  cheerful  than  we  bad  been  for 
eome  time,  we  left  the  home. 

When  we  returned  at  night  the 
box  was  again  upon  the  table.  With 
a  hand  trembKng  with  anxiety,  Ru- 
dolf drew  out  and  read  a  billet,  which 
waa  to  this  effect — 

**  My  key  has  sunlc  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  into  the  fearful  abode 
where  death  dwells  with  his  victims. 
You  flung  the  key  from  you  near  his 
temp1e<^itB  entrance  was  open,  from 
which  he  breathes  corruption  into 
the  upper  air — and  it  dropped  into 
hia  domain.  Death  and  madness  will 
be  your  portion  if  you  attempt  to 
wrest  it  from  his  hands." 

*'  Near  the  temple  of  death,  and 
through  its  entrance."  The  riddle 
was  not  difficult  of  solution,  and 
nothing  terrified  by  the  concluding 
threat,  we  preparfd  for  the  search. 
We  bad  not  known,  or  had  not  recol- 
lected, that  under  the  German  church 
there  was  a  row  of  grare  vaults ;— ^ 
that  the  key  which  Rudolf  in  his 
agitation  had  hurled  from  him  might 
have  fiillea  into  one  of  these,  was 
highly  probable.  We  repaired  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  to  the  sexton, 
and  begged  to  be  admitted  early  next 
morning  to  the  vault.  We  received 
the  permission,  though  not  without 
«ome  difficulty,  and  with  the  first 
dawn  of  morning  we  hurried  to  the 
church.  A  little  girl  came  to  meet 
us,  and  aanounced  that  she  would 
conduct  as  Into  the  vault,  where  her 
father  already  was  with  two  stran- 
gers. She  conducted  us  to  the  en- 
trance and  left  us. 

Without  looking  around  we  sought 
at  once  for  the  window  nearest  to 
which  we  had  stood  on  that  eventful 
evening.  To  our  Inexpressible  joy, 
we  discovered  the  key  lying  beneath 
It,  sank  between  two  closely  adjoin- 
ing coffins.  Rudolf  snatched  it  up, 
stuffed  it  into  bis  breast,  and  breath- 
ed deeply,  like  one  whose  shoulders 
had  been  lightened  of  some  heavy 
burden.  Aa  We  came  up  to  reward 
the  sextoa  for  hia  trouble,  we  foond 
hia  In  an  unexpected  situation,  en* 
deavonring,  with  the  aaslstaace  of 
another  Biaa,  to  raise  a  third  froan  the 
grevad.    The  laat  was  an  old  man  of 


large  frame  of  body,  but  meagre  and 
wasted.  He  looked  like  one  dead» 
and  his  white  locks  floated  about  him 
as  the  others  endeavoured  to  lift  him 
from  the  floor.  We  hurried  up  to 
offer  our  assistance,  and  learned  that 
he  had  suddenly  fainted*  We  carried 
him  out  and  laid  him  on  the  steps 
outside  the  cburrh.  The  fresh  air 
revived  him;  still  he  was  unable 
to  stand,  and  his  last  hour  seemed  to 
be  at  hand.  We  had  him  conveyed 
to  a  coach,  and  from  thrnce  to  his 
own  bou^e,  which  his  servant  pointed 
out,  and  instantly  sent  for  his  phy- 
sician. 

On  his  entering,  accompanied  by 
the  old  servant,  the  invalid  made  a 
sign  to  the  latter,  and  whispered  to 
him  some  words.  The  physician 
approached,  examined  his  condition^ 
and  retired  into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, arcompanied  by  us  and  by 
the  old  servant,  to  write  a  prescrip- 
tion. 

**  Zacharias,"  said  he  to  the  ser* 
vant,  "I  will  tell  you  plainly — your 
master  will  not  survive  this  evening. 
What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could 
induce  you  to  go  with  a  sick  man 
into  a  church  vault  in  the  raw  air  of 
the  morning  ?  " 

"  Ah,  doctor— you  know  him  well  . 
— one  of  bis  old  humours.   I  had  no 
power  to  restrain  him." 

*<  Tell  me,  then,  is  the  matter  about 
which  we  talked  all  arranged  ?" 

"  Alas,  no  1 "  was  the  answer;  "yet 
he  bitterly  repents  the  will  which  he 
formerly  made." 

«  This  is  dreadful,"  said  the  phy- 
sician; ^  every  moment  Is  here  of 
value.  Do  you  know  no  one  who 
has  influence  with  him  ?  " 

'*He  begged  me  this  moment  to 
send  for  the  reverend  clergymaa 
of " 

•*  None  better,"  exclaimed  the  phy- 
sician; **fly,  lose  not  a  moment^ 
and  bring,  at  the  same  time,  a  no- 
tary and  witnesses." 

Rudolf  and  I  offered  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  calling  on  the  no- 
tary, while  the  aervant  went  in 
search  of  the  elergynien.  It  was  ar« 
ranged,  however,  that  one  of  iia 
should  watch  by  the  sick  man,  aa  the 
physician  did  not  wish  to  leave  him 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  hie  eld 
houaekeeper  as  his  nurse  i  aad^  after 
aosae  eoBver«aiiea»  It  was  agreed 
that  Rudolf  should  b#  the  auia. 
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I  was  the  first  that  returned,  and*" 
found  Rudolf  and  the  old  house- 
keeper employed  about  the  inva- 
lid, who  was  just  recovering  from 
a  second  fainting  fit  We  gave  him 
flome  medicine  and  restoratives 
which  the  physician  had  sent,  and 
after  having  talcen  them,  he  seem- 
ed somewhat  revived. 

Rudolf,  in  the  mean  time,  drew 
me  aside  and  told  me,  *'that  the  old 

gentleman,  Mr  L ,as  soon  as  they 

were  left  alone,  said  to  him,  '  Young 
man,  I  have  never  seen  you  or  your 
comrade,  and  yet  you  have  shown 
me,  a  poor  forsaken  miserable  old 
man,  much  kindness  and  sympathy. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  in  my  power, 
however,  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
it.  Tell  me  your  own  and  your  com- 
panion's name.'  I  told  him  your  name 
and  then  my  own.  Again  the  old  man 
asked  with   vehemence,   '  Rudolf ! 

Kudolf  N ?    What,  the  son  of 

the  clergymen  of  that  name  in  Jut- 
land ? '  And  when  I  answered  in  the 
afiSrmattve,  he  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gether, exclaiming,  '  O  Lord,  thy 
ways' —  and  fell  a  second  time  into  a 
awoon.  What  can  it  mean — what 
can  be  the  connexion  between  this 
man  and  my  father — for  I  never  re- 
collect having  heard  him  mention  his 
name?" 

At  this  moment  Zachariaa  entered 
with  the  clergyman.  His  appear- 
ance seemed  to  animate  the  dying 
man  with  new  life.  While  we  wait- 
ed for  the  notary  in  the  next  room, 
Zacharias,  who  seemed  rejoiced  to 
have  met  with  two  attentive  listen- 
ers, communicated  to  us  some  par- 
ticulars of  his  history. 

''  You  must  know,  gentlemen,"  said 
he,  *'  that  there  is  a  person  whom  I 
know  not,  but  who  is  the  only  one 
who  has  a  legal  claim  to  the  riches  of 
my  old  master.  I  can  imagine  you 
may  have  heard  evil  enough  about 
him,  poor  man,  for  all  of  us  have  our 
faults;  but  had  you  known  him  inti- 
mately, as  I  have  done,  for  thirty 
years,  you  would  think  him  at  least 
as  much  to  be  pitied  as  blamed.  No 
labourer,  eammg  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  was  ever  more 
wretched  than  he  amidst  his  riches. 
He  would  not  hesitate  to  embark 
thousands  in  speculation ;  and  if  the 
apeculaUon  failed,  for  a  day  or  two  he 
would  be  in  despair,  but  in  a  day  or 
two  the  loss  was  forgotten.  The  true 
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misery  lay  in  success ;  in  the  miser- 
able anxiety  and  restlessness  whic^li 
his  gains  occasioned,  in  the  distress 
which  the  idea  of  spending  the  small- 
est fraction  of  them  never  failed  to 
produce.     By  day  he  waa  lost  in 
thought,  at  night  he  could  not  rest  in 
bed,  but  stalked  about  like  a  ehost 
through  the  house.  1  have  heard  hioa 
envy  the  very  beggar  at  our  door, 
and  say,  '  He  is  less  miserable  than 
I,  for  he  has  peace  of  mind ;  he  can 
sleep  at  night'     Months  have  some- 
times   elapsed  in  which  he  never 
slept    Often  and  often  he  would 
arouse  me  from  my  sleep,  and  ex-> 
claim,  '  Oh  I  Zacluirias,  how  happy 
art  thou,  that  thou  canst  lie  so  cain», 
and  sleep  so  sweetly/  Then  he  would 
seat  himself  on  the  edge  of  my  bed, 
wring  his    hands,    while  the  teais 
dropped  down  his  cheeks,  and  ex- 
claim, *  Miserable  man  that  I  am» 
what  shall  I  do  with  this  accursed 
gold !'  I  felt  for  him  the  deepest 
compassion  as  I  listened.    Then  he 
would  impart  to  me  all  his  specula- 
tions and  plans — but  every  instant 
he  would  check  himself  and  say, 
'  This  is  dangerous — It  will  not  do/ 
and  enumerate  all  the  chances  of 
war,  failure  of  crops,  shipwreck, 
or  tempest  to  which  each  enterprise 
was    exposed.      Sometimes,   when 
he  would  lament  in  this  manner,  I 
have  tried  to  comfort  him  by  pro- 
posals of  a  different  kind.    1  hare 
said   to  him — ^  Dear  master,  since 
these  riches  make  you  and  I  mi- 
serable, while  there  are  so  many 
whom  they  might   render   happy, 
why  not  get  quit  of  them  at  once— 
why  not  apply  them  to  some  of  the 
thousand    benevolent   purposes  to 
which    they    might   be   devoted?' 
Then  he  would  smile  with  a  melan- 
choly air,  and  say,  *  You  jest  with 
me,  Zacharias,    But  no,  you  are  a 
kind  simple  fool.'      About  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  he  was  exceedingly 
ill ;  so  much  so,  that  no  one  expected 
that  he  could  recover.    He  did  so, 
however,  and  then  a  great  change 
began  to  be  perceptible  in  his  cha- 
racter.    He  withdrew  his  money 
from  trade,  laid  it  out  in  the  secu- 
rest manner  he  eould,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  obtain  peace  in  his  old  age. 
I  now  hoped  better  days  werecoming^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  things  were 
worse  than  ever;  for  now  all  his 
thoughts  were  devoted  to  the  con- 
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8ideration  how  his  wealtli  was  to  be 
disposed  of  after  his*  death.  He 
framed  a  thousand  wills,  and  cancel- 
led them— one  day  leaving  his  for- 
tune to  one  institution,  and  next  re- 
calling the  bequest  to  confer  it  on  an- 
other. At  last,  however,  he  made  a 
ceatament  more  absurd,  if  possible, 
than  all  its  predecessors ;  and  though 
he  has  often  repented  of  it  bitterly 
since,  he  has  never  yet  been  able^o 
summon  up  resolution  enough  to 
alter  it.  God  knows  how  often  and 
how  strongly  1  have  advised  him  to 
it ;  but  then  he  always  lost  bis  tem- 
per. Gradually  his  impatience  and 
restlessness  increased;  often  he 
longed  for  death,  were  it  only  for 
the  rest  it  seemed  to  promise  him. 
Next  to  the  idea  of  his  will,  that  of 
bis  burial  place  appeared  chiefly  to 
occupy  his  mind ;  and  with  this  view, 
he  inspected  all  the  public  burial 
vaults  in  the  city.  But  here  also,  as 
in  the  case  of  his  will,  he  could  de- 
cide on  none.  He  had  heard,  among 
others,  of  the  vault  under  the  Ger- 
man church,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my 
entreaties  and  protestations,  he  was 
determined  to  examine  it  for  him- 
self. The  whole  night  before  doing 
so,  he  moved  about  his  room,  un- 
able to  sleep,  and  this  morning  he 
was  so  weak,  that  he  could  scarcely 
apeak.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  he  insisted  on  going  thi- 
ther, accompanied  by  me,  on  foot; 
for  to  a  coach  he  had  always  had  an 
antipathy.  'I  pray  you,  Zacbarias,' 
aaid  he,  'erantme  this  last  favour. 
I  feel  aa  if  1  should  be  at  rest,  if  I 
had  aeen  the  place.'  And  for  this  time," 
sighed  Zacharias, "  the  presentiment 
seems  to  have  been  well  founded." 

Zacharias  had  proceeded  thus  far 
in  his  narrative,  when  the  notary 
and  the  clergyman  entered  the  room. 
The  notary  advanced  to  Rudolf,  and 
enquired — **  Which  of  you  gentle- 
men is  Rudolf  N ?    Were  you 

horn,"  continued  he,  as  Rudolf 
nodded,  "  in  the  year    18— ?  the 

son  of  the  clergyman  of  V in 

Jutland  ?  his  only  son  ?  " 

Rudolf  having  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative, the  physician  advanced,  took 
his  hand,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
notary  and  Zacharias,  said,  "  Mr 

L has  admitted  to  us  that  you 

are  his  son.  The  proofs  relative  to 
yoar  birth  he  will  himself  produce 
in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses." 
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Rudolf,  confounded  with  asto- 
nishment, followed  him  silently  into 
the  apartment  of  the  old  man,  who 
made  a  sign  to  him  to  place  himself 
on  the  bedside,  and  motioned  to 
Zacharias,  whom  he  directed  to  fetch 
him  the  key  of  his  money-chest, 
which  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed, 
as  well  as  a  red  pocketbook,  and  his 
former  will,  that  it  might  be  destroy- 
ed. The  key,  he  said,  would  be 
found  as  usual  under  his  pillow. 
Zacharias,  however,  sought  for  it 
there  in  vain;  it  then  occurred  to 
him  it  might  be  in  one  of  the  pockets 
of  his  dress.  These  were  also  search- 
ed, but  in  vain. 

The  sick  man  became  restless. 
"  Where  can  it  be  ?"  he  sighed.  «  I 
never  had  to  seek  for  this  key  before. 
In  this  chest  lie  all  my  proofs,  as 
well  as  mj  will.  It  is  fastened  by  a 
lock  of  peculiar  construction,  and 
how  shall  I  open  it  ?  " 

His  agitation  increased  so  much, 
that  the  physician  felt  apprehensive 
for  his  life.  *'  Be  calm,"  said  be ; 
"  be  calm,  I  will  find  the  key." 

He  tried  the  box  with  a  key  which 
he  himself  wore,  and  similarattempts 
were  unsuccessfully  made  by  several 
of  those  present.  Rudolf  all  at  once 
seemed  to  awaken  as  from  a  dream ; 
he  drew  out  from  his  pocket  the 
newly  found  key,  placed  it  in  the 
lock,  and  the  chest  opened  at  once. 

Zacharias  then  took  out  the  articles 
required,  and  handed  them  to  the 

invalid.    L grasped  them  both 

with  eagerness,  and  exclaimed,  "  Is 
the  chest  closed  again  ?  Give  me  the 
key."  He  then  returned  it  to  Ru- 
dolf, along  with  the  pocketbook,  tore 
the  former  will  to  pieces,  and  ad- 
dressing Rudolf,  said,  "  My  son,  you 
know  the  handwriting  of  the  clergy- 
man of  N .      In  this  pocketbook 

you  will  find  a  letter  from  him  ;  take 
it  out  and  give  it  to  my  reverend 
friend  here  present,  whom  I  entreat 
to  read  it  aloud." 

The  clergyman  took  the  letter, 
which  was  dated  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  before ;  the  contents  ofwhich, 
omitting  the  introductory  part  and 
other  matters  of  less  consequence, 
were  these :— 

"  After  the  lapse  of  so  many 

years,  I  now  see  clearly  I  was  In  the 
wrong  in  giving  way  as  I  did  to  my 
indignation,  and  that  my  precipi- 
tancy in  regard  to  you  was  a  crime. 
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Mjr  conduct,  I  now  perceive,  wasun- 
•uited  to  mj  lituation  and  clerical 
character ;  tbe  only  ezcuM  I  have  to 
plead  is  mj  youth  at  the  time,  and 
the  nature  of  the  injury  to  which  I 
had  been  lubjected  at  your  hand* 
You,  having  no  longer  the  apology  of 
youth  to  plead,  had  abused  tbe  op- 
portunities which  her  inexperience 
and  unfortunate  situation  so  easily 
afforded  for  it,  to  accomplish  the 
seduction  of  an  innocent  girl,  and 
afterward  to  cast  her  and  her  hap* 
less  offspring,  of  which  you  were 
the  father,  loose  upon  the  world. 
And  this  unfortunate  was  my  sister 
— a  sister  whom  I  loved  and  prized 
beyond  every  treasure  I  possessed. 
I  received  the  unfortunate  Maria  into 
my  house,  and  to  save  her  reputa- 
tion, my  excellent  wife  and  I  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  child  she  bore  as 
our  own.  In  the  solitude  in  which 
we  lived  this  was  not  difficult.  *  *  * 
My  sister's  unhappy  fate  was  in  this 
way  alleviated ;  and  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  my  l>eloved  wife,  she  took  my 
motherless  daughter  with  Her  to 
Altona,  and  educated  her  with  ma- 
ternal care ;  while  I  bestowed  a  fa» 
ther*B  care  upon  her  Rudolf,  in- 
structed him  myself,  placed  mj 
whole  pleasure  in  his  society  and  in 
his  improvement  Heaven  prosper- 
ed my  endeavours,  and  made  him  a 
youth  whom  every  father  might  be 
proud  to  own.  And  now  let  me  con* 
jure  you  to  yield  to  the  voice  of  na- 
ture, and  acknowledge  your  son,  and 
the  son  of  Maria,  as  your  own.  My 
sister  is  dead — ^her  reputation  can 
no  longer  suffer  through  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  ;  and  in  her  last 
letter  to  me  she  expressed  her  dying 
wish,  that  her  son  might  be  allowed 
to  soothe  the  last  days  of  his  father. 
Rudolf  is  entitled  to  demand  of  you 
that  some  portion  of  your  vrealth 
should  be  applied  to  assist  his  pro- 
fi;ress  through  life*  This,  however, 
IS  not  the  main  point.  Already  he 
is  in  possession  of  those  treasures 
which  moth  and  rust  cannot  corrupt, 
and  thieves  cannot  steal.  He  is  in  a 
condition  to  find  his  daily  bread 
every  where,  even  if,  deaf  to  the 
To&ce  of  nature,  you  should  deny  him 
jour  as^stance-  But  what  I  chiefiy 
entreat  of  you  ia  to  recognise  him  aa 
jour  son.  I  have  reasons  for  this 
which  I  cannot  commit  to  paper; 


but  which  I  shall  myself,  in  a  few 
weeks,  communicate  to  vou  in  Co- 
penhagen. There  I  shall  open  my 
heart  fully  to  you  ;  our  old  enmity 
shall  not  descend  with  as  into  ^ 
grave;  but  in  the  name  of  our  hap- 
less Maria,  let  us  join  hands  as  bro« 
thers,  and  forget  the  guilt  and  the 
miseries  of  tbe  past" 

With  intense  anxiety  we  had  lis- 
tened to  the  reading  of  this  letter. 
When  it  terminated,  L  extended 
his  hand  towards  Rudolf,  who  knelt 
by  his  bedside,  and  kissed  his  hand 
in  strong  agitation. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  him, 
and  said ,  <  *  God  bless  y  ou,  m  j  son,  and 
make  you  happier  than  your  father. 
My  fortune  shall  be  years.  With 
pain  and  sorrow  was  it  accumulated ; 
but  not  by  injustice-  Use  it  prudent- 
ly.'* 

He  then  in  the  most  distinct  man- 
ner proceeded  to  dictate  bis  will, 
acknowledgine  Rudolf  as  his  aon, 
and  leaving  him  unconditionally  his 
sole  heir;  sinied  and  sealed  the 
deed,  then  laid  himself  back  upon 
his  pillow  exhausted.  Once  more, 
however,  he  rallied  a  little,  motion* 
ed  to  his  son  as  if  recommending  his 
old  servant  to  his  protection,  then 
turning  to  him  a^atn,  he  said  with  a 
feeble  voice,  "  Have  you  the  key  to 
the  money  chest?  Show  it  to  me 
'  once  more." 

He  then  folded  his  hands,  laid 
himself  beck  on  his  pillow,  and  sank 
in  a  few  minutes  into  the  sleep  fron 
which  there  is  no  waking.  Rudolf 
kissed  his  hand  once  more,  and, deep* 
ly  affected,  left  the  scene  of  this 
strange  and  overpoweringadroilare. 

When  we  got  into  the  air  we  felt 
as  if  awaking  from  a  dream.  At  first 
we  could  utter  nothing  but  indistinct 
exclamations  of  astonishment  ^  I 
was  peculiarly  affected,'*  said  Ru« 
dolf,  "  by  Zacbarias's  picture  of  his 
master's  state  of  mind.  I  might 
have  almost  anticipated  that  the  same 
restless  blood  flowed  in  my  veins. 
Unhappy  father — unhappy  son— both 
haunted  by  the  same  spirit  of  un- 
rest !  But  now  to  Aural  I  shudder 
at  the  thought  that  I  may  after  all 
arrive  too  late." 

We  hurried  withonl  a  word  fiir- 
ther  to  the  well-known  spot  As  wo 
app^roached  the  red  wall,  I  lelt  a 
curiosity  of  which  I  had  never  befisre 
been   conscious  to  look  into  this 
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m»g^  dwuaio;  and  aa  Rudolf  put 
the  kaj  in  the  door»  I  placed  myself 
etniglil  before  it»  in  hopea  of  catcli- 
mg  a  jrUaHMe  of  the  lighted  pasMge, 
— ^  Onar  or  of  Aura.  At  thai  mo- 
mett^  however,  some  inaect  unfor- 
tunately ran  into  my  eye,  and  while 
I  wna  occupied  in  endeavouring^  to 
get  it  oul»  Rudolf  had  entered,  and 
the  door  had  cloaed.  I  was  obliged 
to  seat  myielf  patiently  oa  a  stone 
near  the  door  and  await  his  return^ 
which  waa  not  long  delayed.  I  was 
BBTpriaed  at  hie  speed. 

da  told  me,  as  we  walked  home- 
ward»  tha^  contrary  to  custoas. 
Aura  had  herself  met  him  in  the  long 
pasiMo^  and  had  received  the  key 
froas  bis  hand.  '*  i  thank  you/'  she 
said»  "  and  will  ever  be  grateful  to 
you  for  yoin*  courage  and  your  love. 
I  an  leaving  this  country  for  ever. 
I  aaa  happy— all  joy  and  good  for- 
tune attend  you.    Fare  you  well  I" 

With  these  words  she  extended 
her  hand  to  him»  the  door  opened, 
and  she  disappeared. 

**  And  now/'  concluded  Rudolf, 
**  now  for  the  first  time  I  am  free 
and  bappT.  My  heart  can  hardly 
contain  the  blissful  feeliogs  with 
which  it  labours.  Paulina^  then,  is 
not  my  sister!  May  my  father's  spirit 
pardon  me  if  at  this  moment,  when 
i  have  just  left  his  dying  bed,  I  can 
cherish  a  sensation  of  joy ;  but  could 
he  at  the  same  time  behold  my  grati- 
tude, I  feel  that  his  pardon  would  not 
be  denied  me.  In  life,  indeed,  he 
would  not  acknowledge  me ;  but  in 
death  he  more  than  repaid  me  for 
all  by  removing  the  worm  which 
gnawed  at  my  heart,  the  spring  of 
all  my  misery  and  guilt,  by  those 
magic,  those  consoling  words,  *  Pau- 
lina »  not  thy  sister !' " 

Just  aa  Rudolf  had  uttered  these 
words,  a  dog  came  bounding  to- 
wards us,  and  sprang  with  cares- 
sing gambols  and  shouts  of  joy  to 
Rudolf's  side.  We  at  once  recog- 
nised our  lost  dog  Osman,  who  had 
disappeared  on  the  eventful  evening 
of  the  loss  of  the  key. 

"  Poor  Osman  ! "  cried  his  master, 
aa  he  returned  his  caresses,  **  1  have 
been  very  unhappy  since  1  Last  saw 
thee.  Thou  retumest  to  aqe  along 
with  my  better  fate.  Ah  I  leave  me 
not  again  in  the  hour  of  dialresa 
to  follow  the  unsteady  stepaof  fickle 
fortune  I" 


With  that  evening  all  our  atngular 
adventures  ceased,  with  one  excep* 
tien.  When  Rudolf  went  to  his  fL 
ther's  chest,  to  take  out  some  papera 
to  which  Zachariaa  directed  hia 
attention,  he  all  at  once  reo^cteid 
that  he  had  given  the  key  to  Anra; 
yet»  putting  his  hand  mechanically 
into  his  pocket  he  drew  out  a  key^ 
in  which  he  recognised  the  one  ho 
had  just  given  to  her,  and  which 
Zacbarias  also  identified  aa  the  kej 
of  the  chest  which  waa  amissing. 

The  marriage  of  Rudolf  with 
Paulina  took  place  not  long  after, 
wards,  and  the  lovers  retired  to  an 
eatate  which  Rudolf  had  purchased 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot 
where  he  had  spent  his  earlier  days. 
1  visited  them  there  last  autunsn,  and 
rejoiced,  after  a  separation  of  some 
years,  to  find  Rudolf  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  domestic  happiness^ 
and  intent  only,  with  benevolent 
activity,  on  diffusing  comfort  and 
prosperity  around  him.  It  was  now 
again  the  period  of  the  Equinox^ 
and  I  found  he  had  just  invited  all 
the  inhabitants  of  his  estate  to  a  rnral 
fete.  A  dance  took  place  in  the 
evening  upon  the  greensward  before 
the  mansion,  which  was  gaily  illu- 
minated with  lamps  and  decorated 
with  garlands  and  ttluo^phal  arches. 
All  was  gaiety  and  contentment 
*  After  participating  for  some  time 
in  the  festivity,  Rudolf  and  I  retired, 
and  wandered  as  we  had  often  done, 
though  now  indeed  in  a  happier 
mood,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Our  discourse  naturally  turned  on 
the  days  of  old,  and  the  wonderful 
events  vre  had  experienced,  as  we 
walked  through  the  garden,  where 
every  flower  and  odorous  herb  sent 
forth  its  sweets  more  strongly  on 
the  night  air,  towards  a  small  wood 
by  which  it  was  bounded.  Again  we 
discussed,  and  with  the  same  in* 
effectual  result,  the  old  question,  of 
the  possibility  of  affording  a  natural 
exphination  of  the  mysterious  ad« 
venture  by  the  old  red  wall  in  Co- 
penhagen. Both  retained  their  ori* 
ginal  opinion.  We  had  in  the  mean 
time  reached  a  small  eminence  from 
which  the  illuminated  mansion,  and 
the  gay  dance  before  it,  were  per- 
ceptibleo 

Here  we  tat  dovn>  enchanted  by 
the  view  and  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
night.    Above  us  spaskled  a  canopy 
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of  a  thousand  Btars  in  the  deep  azure 
heaven — at  our  feet  the  richest  land- 
scape spread  before  us — the  lofty 
trees  which  surrounded  the  garden 
reared  their  dark  forms  against  thq 
sky — the  plants  and  hedges  glittered 
in  the  moonshine,  which  mingled 
with  the  faint  gleam  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  and  the  illumi- 
nated dancing  ground.  Beneath  we 
could  perceive  the  moving  forms  of 
the  guests,  and  the  sound  of  the 
cheerful  music  of  the  dance  came 
eoftened  and  soothing  on  our  ear. 
We  sat  in  calm  enjoyment  and  ful- 
ness of  heart  Osman,  who  as  usual 
had  followed  us,  laid  his  head  in  his 
master's  lap,  and  looked  up  con- 
fidingly in  his  face. 

Rudolf  caressed  him,  and,  continu- 
ing our  discourse,  said,  "  Poor  Os- 
man  I  if  you  could  speak  you  perhaps 
could  tell  us  more  of  the  matter  than 
any  one,  for  you  also  have  played  a 
part  in  this  ma^ic  drama." 

«  True,"  said  I,  "  it  is  an  old  say- 
ing, that  dogs  see  farther  into  such 
matters  than  men." 

^  O,  ye  glittering  stars  I  *'  exclaim- 
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ed  Rudolf,  as  if  transported  beyood 
himself-—**  Ye  wonders,  which  every 
night  reveals  to  our  eyes!  Thou 
emh  to  which  we  belong,  and  which 
yet  we  know  not  I  What  are  all  your 
wonders  compared  to  the  still  more 
unfathomable  wonders  of  the  world 
within?  But  few  of  the  strange 
threads  by  which  my  fate  has  been 
guided  have  been  perceptible  to  my 
human  eyes;  but  of  whatever  ex- 
planation they  be  susceptible,  this  at 
least  I  know,  that  in  the  brief  period 
within  which  they  were  compressed, 
I  have  lived  through  an  eternity  of 
suffering  and  experience.  Yes,  I 
have  sinned,  but  I  have  also  suffered 
and  atoned;  and  strangely  indeed, 
even  in  the  path  of  passion  and 
repentance,  have  I  found  the  key  to 
tlie  happiness  of  my  life." 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  replied  I, 
**  that  such  is  the  probation  appoint- 
ed for  all,  and  that,  like  Psyche, 
none  is  permitted  to  enter  Olympus 
who  has  not  for  a  time  encountered 
the  terrors  and  sufferings  of  the 
world  below." 


Sketchbs  by  IB. 

FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  THB  BTTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

No.  II. 
My  dear  North, 

I  now  send  you  the  Hams.  How  did  the  Goose  go  down  ?  You  will 
see  that  the  Gander  is  to  be  returned.  If  they  can  spare  him,  we  must  have 
him  at  the  next  Nodes,  It  will  really  be  curious  if  the  capital  is  saved  by 
geese  a  second  time. 

I  have  been  able  to  ^et  only  one  more  of  our  friend's  letters ;  but  it 
seems  a  curious  one,  evidently  written  immediately  before  the  ^eat  blow- 
up. The  man's  intriggs  is  astonishing.  I  saw  the  cretur  Grimiudi  the  last 
time  I  was  in  London — ^he  came  up  nrom  Woolish  to  my  denner,  but  I  bad 
heard  since  that  he  was  dead.  I  am  glad  to  see,  however,  that  this  was  a 
mistake ;  for  he  is  a  clever  cretur,  and  could  not  well  be  wanted  in  these 
kittle  times.  If  the  cretur  Aae/joined,  Lord  bless  me,  man,  but  we  would 
have  had  a  merrv  Christmas  of  it  I 

You  will  see  I  was  right  about  Selkirk.^ Yours  ever, 

James  Hogg. 
Letter  IIL 

L — ^D  B ^M  to  JOSEPH  GRIUALDI,  ESQ. 

ON  A  COALITION. 

Dear  Joe,  'tis  clear  that  this  won^t  do^ 
And,  looking  round  for  something  new. 
My  thoughts  at  last  have  turned  to  you. 
The  merry  spirit  of  the  are 
Demands  the  masters  of  the  stage. 
Well  practised  in  those  changeful  arts 
That  charm  all  eyes  and  win  all  hearts. 
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The  ever  ready  sleight- of-hand, 
The  wonderB  of  the  magic  wand — 
The  never- failing  powers  of  face, 

The  cunning  leer,  and  knavish  jest — 
The  antic  strange,  and  broad  grimace. 

Are  more  than  ever  in  request : 
For  boxes,  gallery,  and  pit, 
Cry  with  one  voice,  "  We'll  not  submit 
To  roguery  with  want  of  wit." 

Old  Grey,  no  doubt,  (as  great  a  spoon 

Ab  e'er  attempted  Pantaloon^) 

Has  been  kicked  out;  but  what  of  t/tatt 

Thinffs  still  are  miserably  flat ; 

And  his  successor  seems  to  me 

Nearly  as  great  a  spoon  as  be. 

Imagine,  Joseph,  if  you  can. 

The  part  on  which  so  much  depends. 
Played  by  the  <<  Walking  Gentleman!  " 

While,  as  it  were,  to  make  amends. 
See  Palmerston  around  him  twine. 

His  ffay  fantastic  Columbine/ 
Need  lagain  repeat  to  you 
That  such  a  cast  will  never  do  ? 

Althorpb,  who  long  has  been  our  chum, 
Ib  bow  the  by- word  of  the  town. 
And  positively  won't  go  down. 
His  tumbling  I  have  heard  you  call 
Heavy,  no  doubt — yet  natural ; 
But  if  you  knew  how  we've  to  strain. 
And  tufl[,  and  pull  with  might  and  main. 
To  get  him  on  his  legs  again  ! 
His  budget,  too,  is  mighty  spare. 

And  scarce  provokes  a  single  smile ; 
A  few  cheese- parings  here  and  there — 

Perhaps  a  crust — perhaps  a  tile — 
Add  but  to  these  the  feeble  aid 
Of  **  lost,  forgotten,  and  mislaid," 
And  see  his  total  stock  in  trade  I 

I,  to  be  sure,  contrive  to  win 
Some  small  applause  as  Harlequin. 
I've  starred  it  in  the  Korth  of  late. 
And  **  stay'd  awhile  our  sinking  state," 
By  acting  at  the  Nprthern  Fete,-- 
But  still,  dear  Joe,  by  land  or  sea, 
"  My  heart  un  travel  led  turned  to  thee — 
Sdll  to  my  brother  turned"— to  him 
Of  motley  earb  and  jointless  limb. 
And  soul  of  never-ending  whim ; 
For  human  strength  cannot  sustain. 

Nor  will  The  Houses  longer  bear 
A  single,  undiyided  reign ; 

And  fain  would  I  my  triumphs  share 
With  one  whom  Momus — God  of  Fun- 
Claims  as,  at  least,  his  second  son. 

Say  then,  dear  Joe,  in  our  distress. 
Or  ebbing  current  of  success. 
Are  we  at  length  to  coalesce  f 
Shall  we  our  rivalries  forget. 

And,  one  great  end  alone  in  view, 
Fono,  as  it  were,  a  cabinet, 

Ritnliu  nrfinArp.fl  tA  cftrrv  tYirmiali. 
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The  farce  expected  from  The  BiU  f 
I  need  not  tell  you  Vis  a  piece 

That  Buits  yoar  best  and  broadest  style; 
With  tricks  and  shifts  that  never  cease. 

And  changes  such  as  might  beguile 
The  heart  of  grief,  the  brovir  of  care. 
Or  ev'n  a  Croker's  grim  despair. 
In  short,  it  is  enough  to  say. 
That  'tis  exactly  in  your  way. 

For  Pantaloon~~\9hY  let  me  see— 

Old  Holland  is  perhaps  the  man ; 
Though  Sidney  Smith  will  scarce  agree 

To  this  part  of  our  scenic  plan ; 
And  for  a  Columbine,  dear  Joe> 
We  can't  have  very  far  to  eo — 
We  have  my  friend.  Miss  Martineau. 

As  for  the  other  eight  or  ten^ 
'Tis  just  for  you  to  moke  such  men 
With  turnips  set  on  cabbage  stallu^ 
Your's  very  truly, 

B-M&V-«. 

P.S.— If  we're  to  join,  I  woold  advise 

That  it  be  your  immediate  care» 
To  have  your  Breeches  of  a  size 

Larger  than  even  those  you  wear : 
For  one  of  our  successful  strolces^ 
('Tis  also  one  of  your  best  jokes) 
Has  always  been  to  stow  away. 
Just  as  a  kind  of  light  by-play. 
All  sorts  of  things  aa  ^  waif  or  stray  ^^ 
Cold  meat,  old  brass,  ev'n  rusty  nidls. 
And  everjr  kind  of  odd  details^ 
This  is  a  joke  which  never  fdls. 

B.  &  V. 


A  WHIG  AS  HE  OUGHT  TO  BE— A  PURE  OLD  WHIG. 

The  conduct  of  William  III.  has  as  enforced  by  its  rulers,  prenmdve 
always  been  the  standard,  and  ad-  advances.  When  the  will  of  mo- 
miration  of  his  character  is  stated  by  narchs  Is  acted  upon  by  the  sense  of 
Mr  Hallam  to  be  the  test,  of  Whig  a  people  formed  by  law  to  modera- 
principles.  Let  us  ascertain  what  ticm,  prerogative  declines.  But  it 
that  conduct  was ;  it  will  then  ap-  must  not  be  pressed  so  far  aa  to 
pear  whether  modem  **  l^^higs  "  render  the  machinery  of  execution 
deserve  their  name.    As  King  vVil-  powerless. 

liam's  name  is  less  intimately  con-  In  Saxon  times  the  inhabitanta  of 

nected  with  our  national  glory  or  England  were  too  barbarous  to  feel 

prosperity  than  with  the  establish-  deeply  the  advantages  of  order.    No 

ment  of  that  freedom  upon  which  crime  was  without  its  price.    The 

they  rest,   a  view  of  its  previous  rules  of  justice  had  llttie  weight,  and 

growth  should  precede  the  enquiry  the  weak  were  subject,  in  great  mea- 

ow  far  it  was  influenced  by  the  cha-  sure,  to  the  boundless  caprice  of 

racter  of  that  monarch.  unauthorized  oppressors. 

There  is  a  liberty  which  precedes  By  the  establishnent  of  the  feudal 
restraint  There  is  a  liberty  which  law,  individuals  were  taught  to  re- 
results  from  law.  Despotism  itself  gard  themselves  as  parts  of  a  whole, 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  former,  and  to  mem  their  private  wishes  in 
While  private  will  is  gradually  yield-  thepolicy  of  that  division  of  society  to 
iDg  to  the  interest  of  a  community  which  they  beloaged.    The  philoao- 
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pbers  of  the  present  day,  baskiDg  in 
the  BUDfthine  of  knowledge,  and  rich 
in  the  accumulated  experience  of 
ages,  make  no  allowance  for  the  im- 
perfect li^ht  by  which  the  ancient 
raoea  of  Europe  framed  the  feudal 
scheme,  or  rather  insensibly  organ- 
ised themselves  im  the  feudal  order. 
They  do  not  compare  it  with  the 
half  aaFage  condidon  to  which  it 
succeeded,  and  in  measuring  it  by 
modem  arrangements,  they  forget 
that  it  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
very  excellence  which  they  admire. 
They  do  not  see  that  life  and  pro- 
perty were  now  secured  by  the  vigi- 
luice  ef  a  powerful  lord,  and  collee- 
ti?«  effort  substituted  for  private 
Tieleace:  that  new  aroee  that  sense 
of  personal  honour  which  has  been 
the  brightest  distinction  of  modem 
mannera— a  feeUng  which  Greece 
nAir«r  knew  amid  lier  glory  of  in- 
teUect,  nor  Rome  in  all  the  pride 
of  coaquest  Coleridge  haa  touched 
on  thia  point  with  perfect  wisdom-— 

*^  The  Mcwdiag  d«y-«Ur,  with  a  boldtr 

Hath  lit  each  dswdrap  on  our  trimmer 

Jairn; 
Tet  not  for  thU,  if  wUe,  thall  we  decry 
The  epett  and  ttrt^gles  of  the  timid  dawn ; 
Lest  we  so  tempt  the  asoendiog  noon  to 


The  mist  and  painted   vapours  of  our 


Yet  the  feudal  masses  within  the 
nation  clashed  toe  often,  and  afier 
men  had  been  socially  educated  in 
detail  and  imbued  with  the  first  prin- 
clplea  eC  order,  it  was  fortunate  that 
ibe  tempoiary  weakness  of  a  nobility 
exhausted  by  civil  war,  enabled  the 
Crown  to  asaert  its  executive  supre^ 
BMcy.  Geveraora  seldom  know  bow 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  a  political 
prlaciple  exactly  at  the  point  where 
It  be^ns  to  be  injurious,  and  assu- 
redly neither  Henry  V ill.  nor  Eliza- 
beth were  sovereigns  in  whom  such 
generoos  discretion  was  to  be  look- 
ed for.  Trained  to  self-government 
by  this  very  rigour,  men  began  to 
feel  themselves  capable  of  enjoying 
n  greater  share  of  freedom.  A  sen- 
timent so  pleasing  was  easily  extend- 
ed. The  princes  of  the  gallant,  but 
iil-nlarred  House  of  Stewart,  did  not 
perceive  that  many  of  the  ancient  re- 
atrictiona  had  ceased  to  be  either 
uaef  ul  or  reasonable— above  all,  that 
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the  spirit  of  the  old  policy  was  ex- 
tinct. The  popular  leaders  acquired 
power  by  base  practices  and  detests 
able  crimes,  only  to  lose  it  with  igno- 
miny, and  the  country  sunk  under 
tyrannical  sway,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  its  discontent  and  mad- 
ness. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  English 
statesmen  legislated  wisely,  and  im- 
proved their  Constitution  to  a  high 
pitch  of  theoretic  goodness.  But  un- 
fortunately their  virtue  had  been  so 
unhinged  by  the  shifts  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  troubled  seasons  of  rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  example  of  the  banished 
king,  tainted  by  the  straits  to  which 
they  had  reduced  him,  was  so  little 
salutary  or  corrective,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  new  laws  led  to  no  ii^ 
mediate  relief.  The  grand  di^MUe- 
between  king  and  people  was  renew- 
ed, and  no  expedient  wna  disdained 
by  either  party.  At  length,  when  the 
popular  cause  seemed  desperate,  the 
impolitic  wickedness  of  James  IL 
afforded  it  an  easy  and  enduring  tri- 
umph. His  encroachmenta  had  not- 
been  practically  very  enormous.  But 
the  principle  of  Freedom  was  at 
stake.  Had  it  been  lost»  our  »*<Hionid 
glory  and  our  social  happineaa  must 
have  faded  away.  With  justifiable 
ambition,  William  arrested  his  mad 
career.  Into  the  agency  by  which 
the  Revolution  was  effected,  it  is 
needless  here  to  enquire.  The  na- 
tion was  delivered  &om  a  frigluful 
grievance^  and  it  cannot  much  con- 
duce to  our  understanding  King  Wil- 
liam's character,  to  know  that  most 
of  those  who  invited  him  over  were 
in  the  intimate  confidence  of  Kin^ 
James^  and  afterwards,  with  consist- 
ent perfidy,  betrayed  his  successor. 

They  seem,  however,  to  have  held 
the  truest  principles  of  government. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  this. 
They  bad  received  such  practical 
instruction  in  politics  as  seldom  falls 
to  die  lot  of  any  age.  By  their  own 
or  by  their  fathers' bitter  experience,, 
they  knew  that  royalty  cannot  fall 
without  crushing  the  state.  This 
knowledge  tempered  their  indigna*^ 
tion  at  its  late  transgressions.  Com- 
pelled by  irresistible  necessity  to 
change  the  person,  they  transferred 
the  office,  with  its  attributes  unim- 
paired, to  the  nearest  prince  of  the 
blood,  who  waa  moraUy  capable  of 
governing  the  realm. 
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The  Revolution,  if  it  decided  any 
thing,  decided  that  the  King  was  to 
govern  in  future  strictly  according 
to  law.  Of  course,  King  William 
could  not  impugn  this  principle 
without  vitiating  his  own  title  to  the 
crown.  Accordingly,  no  claims  to  a 
dispensing  power  were  ever  revived. 
One  great  difficulty  of  this  reign  was 
to  combat  the  tendency  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  convert  their  right 
of  controlling  the  executive  into  a 
right  to  admmistrative  authority  on 
their  own  part  Had  they  succeeded 
in  this  enterprise,  a  Republic  would 
have  been  virtually  established. 

Avoiding  the  opposite  extremes 
of  subserviency  to  those  who  had 
placed  him  upon  the  throne,  and  of 
using  the  power  he  possessed  for  the 
acquii^ition  of  further  power,  William 
scorned  alike  to  purchase  the  crown 
by  ihe  sacrifice  of  its  smallest  gwa^ 
or  to  wield  the  prerogative  in  any 
cause,  but  tliat  for  which  it  was  given 
into  his  hands. 

It  affords  no  exception  to  this  re- 
mark, that  he  submitted  with  great 
reluctance  to  several  wise  but  entire- 
ly new  limitations,  which  Parliament 
thought  it  their  duty  to  impose  upon 
his  authority.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  expect  the  revenue  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predeces- 
sors to  be  settled  upon  him  for  life. 
The  Commons,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  bound  to  provide  against  the 
recurrence  of  an  evil  which  had  near- 
ly overwhelmed  them,  and  to  tdce 
care  that  the  crown  should  not  in 
future  be  wholly  independent  of 
their  control.  They,  therefore,  in- 
sisted upon  a  yearly  appropriation 
of  the  supplies.  The  result  has 
proved  their  wisdom.  The  demands 
of  government  have  in  generd  been 
cheerfully  met,  and  the  King  and  his 
Parliament,  linked  by  the  ties  of 
common  interest  and  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, have  gone  hand  in  hand  in 
the  maintenance  of  dignity  and  order. 

WMlliam  reflected  that  he  had  been 
called  to  the  throne,  not  to  the  ros- 
trum, to  support  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  the  nation.  He  knew 
how  entirely  these  depended  upon 
the  efiSciency  of  his  government. 
Popular  rights  must  be  vindicated 
ana  even  advanced ;  but  these  func- 
tions have  not  been  assigned  to  the 
prince,  who  Is  no  demagogue,  but 
the  protector  of  his  people.  For  it  is 


in  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  pre- 
tenbions,notin  the  assertion  of  party 
opinions,  that  sovereign  equity  re- 
sides. Hence  the  monarch's  unwii- 
lingness  to  come  into  Ihis  arrange* 
ment  of  the  supplies  was  creditable 
to  him,  although  our  lasting  gratis 
tude  is  due  to  those  who  enforced  it. 

Yet  the  very  great  advance  of  po- 
pular demands  which  produced  the 
bill  for  triennial  parliaments  was 
met  with  a  corresponding  incraaae 
of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Bove- 
reign.  He  refused  his  assent^  thus 
exercising  a  power  which  had  been 
expressly  vested  in  him  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  which  varies  only  in 
form  from  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  case  of  very  momentous 
differences  with  the  crown.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  in  either  case  the  adop- 
tion of  a  scheme  upon  which  the 
nation  is  bent,  can  only  be  delayed* 
This  law  was  enacted  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  but  King  William  had 
done  well:  he  had  proved  to  his 
subjects  that  nothing  but  the  most 
solemn  Expression  of  their  opinion 
could  bring  him  to  endure  a  lav 
which  he  believed  to  be  pemiclout . 
His  objections  to  this  measui^ 
whether  well  or  ill-grounded,  were 
confirmed  in  the  establishment  of 
the  septennial  system  by  the  follow- 
ing generation ;  whose  right  to  legis- 
late  on  this  point  can  only  be  denied 
by  those  who  deny  sovereign  autho- 
rity to  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ! 

In  this  reign  many  excellent  pro- 
visions were  made  for  subjecting 
public  business  to  Uie  efficient 
mspection  of  Parliament  But  the 
merit  of  the  King  consists  not  so 
much  in  his  having  devised  any  of 
these  arrangements,  as  in  his  fixing 
the  government  and  conducting  it 
with  vigour,  while  its  form  underwent 
extensive  improvements,  and  in  his 
consenting  to  measures  required  by 
the  nation,  though  he  seldom  led  the 
way  in  change^  The  principles  of 
religious  toleration  which  he  re- 
duced, as  far  as  he  could,  to  prac- 
tice, show  at  once  political  ss^acity 
and  good-will  to  his  people.  Yet  his 
sway  was  unpopular,  and  his  times 
far  from  prosperous.  This  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  general  dis* 
trust  arising  from  divided  allegianoe 
and  wavering  affections,  partly  to 
the  continual  drain  of  resources  in 
the  war  with  Louis  XIV. 
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It  is  upon  the  moral  conduct  of 
tbis  struggle  that  William's  reputa- 
tion chiefly  rests.  Had  not  the 
encroaching  and  boundless  ambition 
of  the  French  Monarch  been  with- 
stood, Holland  must  have  fallen ;  and 
the  power  of  our  enemies,  thus 
augmented,  would  have  sufficed  to 
restore  the  banished  King  as  a  mi- 
nister of  their  vengeance.  Long, 
persevering,  desperate  resistance 
alone  could  stem  the  current.  Allies 
were  cold,  the  people  dispirited  by 
defeat.  The  King,  repeatedly  foiled, 
had  no  laurels  of  his  own  with 
which  to  shade  the  national  distress. 
Yet  by  unremitting  exertions,  he  ani- 
mated the  sinking  confederacy,  and 
urged  on  his  dejected  people.  Year 
alter  year  he  "  waged  with  fortune 
an  unequal  war,"  but  conscious  of 
the  integrity  of  his  aim,  he  persisted 
till  France  was  worn  out,  and  Eng- 
land  and  Holland  were  preserved  to 
treasure  up  religious  and  political 
truth,  the  seeds  of  civilisation  and 
amendment  But  the  horizon  dark- 
ened  again.  William  was  not  found 
wanting.  His  Ust  labour  was  to  lay 
down  the  scheme  of  the  great  conti- 
nental war  which  Marlborough  so 
gloriously  executed  after  his  master^s 
politic  spirit  was  at  rest. 

That  Great  Britain  Jias  not  decli- 
ned, like  Spain,  into  a  second-rate 
power;  that  instead  of  falling  off  in 
virtue,  in  industry,  and  in  population, 
she  has  replenished  the  earth  with 
her  colonies  and  has  made  her  tongue 
to  be  spoken,  and  the  fruits  of  her 
industry  to  be  known,  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe :  that  her  inhabitants 
enjoy  personal  com  fort  not  conceived 
before,  and  personal  freedom  quite 
unparalleled — ^this  is  owing  to  the 
man  who,  amid  calumny  and  danger, 
followed  out  right  principles  to  the 
end,  undismayed  by  the  treachery 
of  his  ministers,  and  the  blind  re- 
sentment of  a  suffering  people. 

Here  we  would  gladly  stop.  But 
there  Is  that  in  reserve  which  must 
be  branded  with  stern  condemna- 
tion. 

He  trampled  upon  law  and  justice 
In  the  attainder  and  execution  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick  for  imputed  trea- 
sons, of  which  there  was  no  legal 
proof. 

He  induced  the  Scottish  nation  to 
aend  a  costly  expedition  to  Darien, 


and  withdrew  his  protection  most 
treacherously.  Distress  and  poverty 
wasted  the  land;  its  improvement 
was  checked  for  twenty  years  at 
least;  and  the  Jacobites  did  not  fail 
to  profit  in  due  time  by  the  spirit  of 
universal  indignation.  Again,  where 
was  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  king,  or 
his  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  or  his  cor.* 
science  as  a  man,  when  he  signed 
and  countersigned  with  his  own 
hand  the  death>  warrant  of  the  people 
of  Glencoe  ?  In  spite  of  some  clumsy 
endeavours  to  transfer  the  guilt  to 
meaner  culprits,  this  blood  is  upon 
the  Kind's  head ;  nor  is  his  infamy- 
at  all  diminished  by  the  participa- 
tion of  the  base  Master  of  Stair,  and 
the  crafty  savage  Breadalbane. 

We  are  alarmed  for  our  common 
nature  when  we  find  such  a  blemish 
upon  such  a  name.  To  what  un- 
earthly stature  would  the  errors  of 
common  men  arise,  were  a  stage  as 
wide  afforded  for  their  display !  Wil- 
liam was  early  engrossed  with  an- 
xious care  for  the  independence  of 
Europe,  and  the  support  of  freedom. 
Such  was  the  fascination  of  these 
objects,  that  he  ceased  to  look  with 
interest  upon  any  thing  of  less  mo- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  his  moral 
faculties  became  rigid ;  that  in  con- 
templating the  noblest  safeguards  of 
human  happiness,  he  gradually  lost 
all  sympathy  with  mankind.  Insen-* 
sible  of  the  graces  and  pleasures  of 
society,  he  never  knew  those  hours 
which  renew  the  freshness  of  natu- 
ral feeling,  and  reunite  to  their  spe- 
cies the  statesman  or  the  conqueror* 

But  we  must  not  be  ungrateful. 
When  a  hopeless  prospect  of  anarchy 
was  before  us,  he  devoted  his  manly 
wisdom  to  our  guidance.  And  sure- 
ly  if  we  are  proud  of  a  single  ex« 

Eloit,  or  a  single  name,  of-the  great 
Luke's  victories,  or  of  the  civil  gran- 
deur of  Chatham,  he  may  justly 
claim  our  praise  who  preserved 
those  Tree  institutions  under  which 
alone  such  greatness  can  be  reared 
— ^those  institutions  which  France 
has  in  vain  attempted  to  attain  by 
bloodshed,  and  which  William's  no^ 
minal  admirers  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  overthrow, — those  institu- 
tions without  which  our  existence 
at  this  moment  would  have  been 
doubtful,— our  glory  impossible. 
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Wb  have  alvirays  respected,  nay* 
admired,  America  and  the  Ameri- 
cans. Indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  bold  cheap  a  whole  world,  and 
that  anew  one^if  not  spick  and  span 
fresh  from  nature,  certainly  teeming 
with  novel  and  bold  forms  of  life. 
After  all,  however,  there  is  but  one 
world  on  this  earth  ffood  for  much^ 
and  that  is  the  world  of  the  English 
language.  Germany,  and  Italy,  and 
France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland,  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  a  few  other 
countries,  are  all  well  enough  in  their 
way ;  but  the  outlandish  lingos  spo- 
ken there,  if  they  do  not  altogether 
separate  them  from  our  sympathies 
^-and  nothing  can  do  that  with  such 
capacious  hearts  as  ours— greatly 
cool  the  warmth  of  our  feelings, 
and  to  our  ear  carry  with  them  an 
alien  and  estranging  sound.  This 
may  be  very  unliae  what  might  be 
expected  from  philosophers  and  ci- 
tizens of  the  world ;  but  we  are  far 
from  laying  any  claim  to  such  a 
character,  and  are  a  set  of  sturdy, 
prejudiced,' bigoted,  home-and-race- 
loving  Scotsmen.  True  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  originally  of  various  breeds; 
but  we  are  all  one  now  in  the  broad 
sense  of  one^and  our  twenty  mil- 
lions and  upwards — all  linked  by  the 
ties  of  kindred— are,  or  ought  to  be 
a  band  of  brothers.  We  have  our 
quarrels,  and  animosities,  and  feuds 
—even,  alas  I  to  the  shedding  of 
blood ;  but  let  any  other  nation  wage 
war  with  us,  and  it  will  know  once 
more  what  is  the  power  and  majesty 
of  Union.  Now  the  Americans  are 
Englishmen,  and  Irishmen,and  Scots- 
men— Jonathan  is  but  John  Bull,  or 
Pat,  or  Saunders,  under  a  somewhat 
different  climate,  and  a  somewhat 
different  form  of  government— and 
we  look  on  the  Auantic  but  as  the 
royal  road  connecting  our  islands  and 
his  continent,  on  which  we  pass  to 
and  fro,  without  crossing  or  jostling, 
by  wind  or  steam,  and  keep  up«— may 
it  be  for  ever— that  friendship  whic^ 


with  those  living  at  the  other  end  of 
the  highway,  is  an  old  inheritanee 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  Pilgrim 
Fathers— and  with  us  here  a  posses- 
sion received  from  our  blood  rela- 
tions on  their  frequent  and  welcome 
visits  to  this  their  ancestral  land.  As 
for  national  jealousies  and  the  like — 
why,  such  feelings  are  natural  and 
far  from  unbecoming — they  spring 
on  both  sides  from  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  worth,  and 
some  occasional  suspicion  on  the  one 
side,  that  the  mother  has  not  forj 
given,  or  at  least  forgotten  the  dis- 
obedience of  her  rebellious  childr- 
en the  other,  that  the  child,  since  she 
threw  off  her  allegiance,  has  ceased 
to  love  the  parent  who  was  once  also 
her  queen.  But  all  that  is  too  absurd 
to  be  deeply  rooted;  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  there  .is  a  strong^-Hi  sa- 
cred attachment  still  between  them 
whom  so  many  things  unite— and  wba 
are  divided— though  that  not  mucb» 
indeed  but  nominally— >only  hj  the 
sea.  May  peace  be  between  vs  while 
time  endures ;  and  though  we  should 
be  unwilling  to  go  to  war  with  any 
body,  yet  if  the  ^erlcan  Navy  must 
have  a  brush  with  the  French — and 
our  national  honour  or  interests  de- 
mand or  justify  it— may  a  British 
squadron  appear  to  windward— and 
the  victory  be  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
—with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
Leopards- not  to  the  Tri- color.  No 
fear  of  that— for  we  know  by  proof 
the  metal  of  American  ships  and 
Anierican  seamen — and  they  alone 
are  worthy  of  sailing  in  the  same 
line  of  battle  with  a  fleet  of  that 

Sower,  who  so  long  has  held  the 
ominion  of  the  ( 


"Bat  hollo!    my  fancy,  whither  4ott 
thou  go?" 

We  had  no  intention  of  speaking 
about  American  ships  and  seamen, 
but  of  American  poems  and  poets. 
Do  our  friends  write  as  well  aa  they 
fight?  To  say  so  would  be  to  flatter; 
them,  we  fear,  lar  beyond  the  truth, 
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but  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
the  time  may  come  when  they  will 
do  so.  Meanwhile,  they  fire  away, 
both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  with  great 
spirit.  To  resume  the  image  we 
have  just  laid  down,  with  a  view  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  their  small  craft  are 
equal  to  our  own.  They  have  a  fine 
frigate  or  two  afloat,  and  we  should 
not  wonder  to  see  them  construct— 
live  oak  is  not  wanting— if  not  a 
firsWrate,  a  two-decker.  The  Bryant 
is  at  present  their  finest  vessel,  but 
the  Dana  is  of  the  same  class ;  and 
the  two,  working  together  to  wind- 
ward, might — at  this  moment — be 
supposed  in  the  sunshine  but  one 
gleam  of  saiL 

Having  with  some  difficulty  dis* 
missed  that  image,  let  us  go  to  work 
on  this  volume  of  Selections  from  the 
American  Poets;  and  first  let  us  take 
a  glance  over  the  Editor's  Introduc- 
tory Remarks.  They  are  well 
written,  and  prove  him  to  be  a  man 
of  talents  f— -but  he  has  forgot,  if 
he  ever  knew  it,  the  homely  adage, 
**  cut  your  coat  according  to  your 
cloth ;  *'  and  pronounces  a  panegyric 
on  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
features  of  American  poetry,  which 
is  fisr  indeed  from  being  supported 
by  its  face  as  reflected  in  this  mirror. 

**  It  has  been  asserted  that  no  Ameri- 
can  poet  has,  as  yet,  produced  a  continued 
poem,  capable  of  arresting  attention,  and 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  leading  poetic 
efforts  of  other  countries.  This  is,  in 
BOUM  degree,  true ;  but  if  we  look  into 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  coun- 
try,  we  shall  observe  the  true  causes 
which  have  operated  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. We  shall  perceive,  from  examining 
the  situation  of  the  American  people, 
that  it  is  less  attributable  to  a  dearth  of 
poetic  talent,  than  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances  prejudicial  to  its  develope- 
ment;  and  we  shall  perhaps  conclude, 
£roflB  an  inspection  of  the  specimens  here 
collected,  that  American  intellect  is  not 
lacapable  of  producing  poetry  of  a  very 
high  order ;  and  of  adapting  its  energies 
t»  the  sueeetaful  prosecution  of  even  the 
mmtt  diiBciilt  enterprises  of  imaginative 
gsahis.  We  need  not  advert  to  their 
adfaMement  In  every  branch  of  know- 
Mfe  that  can  be  rendered  proJUabU  hf 
application  to  pituetUal  porposea-^heir 
■ccsii  in  the  different  professional  de- 
partments, and  their  multitude  of  inven* 
tioaa  and  improvemenU  in  the  meehani- 


called  forth  by  the  necessary  excitements, 
competition,  the  prospect  of  distinction, 
and  a  suitable  reward,  their  talents  would 
prove  (as  in  some  brilliant  instances  they 
have  proved)  equally  successful  in  evtry 
department  of  literature.  But,  amid  the 
cares  of  gain,  the  noise,  the  bustle,  the 
distractions  of  agricultbral,  commercial, 
and  poliiical  pursuits,  which  so  univer- 
sally, and,  in  some  measure,  necessarily, 
engage  the  undivided  attention  of  the  po- 
pulation of  this  new  country,--and  with 
boundless  resources,  which  daily  afford 
new  fields  for  spectlation,  and  new  chan- 
nels for  every  species  of  active  enterprise, 
polite  literature  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  be  cultivated,  except  as  a  matter  of 
taste  or  amusement. 

«  We  cannot  therefore  reasonably  ex. 
pect  that,  in  such  leisure  moments  as  are 
snatched  from  constant  and  perhaps  la- 
borious occupations,  and  without  a  suffi- 
cient incentive  of  either  rivalry,  fame,  or 
emolument,  the  American  poet  should, 
in  many  cases,  produce  poems  requiring 
long,  continued,  and  all-engrossing  men- 
tal exertion.  But  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Americans  have  exhi- 
bited considerable  poetic  talent,  and — not 
to  mention  living  authors — Hopkins, 
Dtvight,  Barlow,  Humphreys,  Trumbull, 
Freneau,  Sewell,  Linn,  Lathrop,  Pren- 
tiss, Boyd,  Clifton,  Isaac  Story,  Allen 
O&born,  Spcnce,  and  Brainard,  have  pro- 
duced some  performances  which  would  be 
an  honour  to  the  poetical  literature  of 
any  country. 

'*  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  editor 
of  this  work,  in  the  confined  limits  allot- 
ted to  an  introductory  preface,  to  enter 
on  a  history  of  American  poetical  litera- 
ture, or  to  point  out  its  distinguishing 
characteristics,  and  the  many  circum- 
stances which  variously  affect  the  Ame- 
rican and  British  poet.  This  would 
occupy  a  volume ;  and  that  the  ignorance 
which  prevails  on  this  subject  might  be 
left  without  excuse,  it  should  be  under- 
taken. At  the  same  time,  he  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  these  specimens  will 
not  be  uninteresting  of  the  poetry  of  a 
country,  where  the  elements  of  visible 
nature  afford  altogether  a  different  local 
habitation  for  the  poet's  thoughts.  The 
wide  prairie,  with  its  '  wild  flock,  that 
never  needs  a  fold,* — the  '  world  of  lakes,* 
with  its  bright  expanse  of  waters — the 
high-roads  of  the  future  commerce  of  the 
world,  where  the  navies  of  the  earth 
might  struggle  for  disputed  possession,  but 
where  now, 

•  with  Uwny  limb,     , 
And  belt  and  beads  in  tunllght  gli«tenin|, 
TfM  nviiM  UTVM  on  hit  ikiff  Uke  wUd  Uid  on 
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the  interminable  wood,  with  its  savage 
inmates  and  aboriginal  population,  where 

•TheforMthero.  trata'dtowan, 
Quivcr'd,  and  ulumed,  and  lithe,  and  talu 
And  seam'd  with  glorious  »rari. 
Walks  forth  amid  his  reign  to  dare 
The  wolf,  and  grapple  with  the  beat*— 

the  legendary  lore  and  romance  of  Indian 
life the  savage  exploits  of  Indian  war- 
fare  the  characteristics  of  their  different 

tribes— tlie  fierce  valour  of  the  Peguods, 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  early  colo- 
jijsts — the  number  and  strength  of  the 
Mohecans,  Pokanokets,  and  Narragan- 
setts,  and  the  mystic  superstitions  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  tide  again  of  emigration, 
rushing  with  all  the  indomitable  force  of 
human  enterprise  into  the  hitherto  im- 
pregnable fastnesses  of  nature's  wild  do- 
main:', to  haunts  where  stood  the  Indian 
hamlet — 

«  Look  now  abroad— another  race  hai  fiU'd 
These  populou*  borders— wide  the  wood   re- 
ccdesi. 
And  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  realms  are  tilrd; 

The  land  is  full  of  harvests  and  green  meads ; 
Streams  numberless,  that  many  a  fountain  feeds. 
Shine  disembower'd,    and  give   to   sun   and 
brecxe 
Their  virgin  waters  ;  the  full  region  leads 
New  colonies  forth,  that  tow'rd  the  western 
fcea«. 
Spread  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal 
trees'— 

Etich  themes  as  these,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  found  more  than  an  adequate  ex- 
change for  the  tamer  beauties  of  a  less 
luxuriant  and  various  climate,  and  an 
over  civilized  and  cultivated  land.  More- 
over, the  great  modifying  principles  of 
human  sentiment  are  not  the  same.  The 
constitutipn  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, customs  and  whole  polity — the 
manners  and  individual  views  of  attain- 
ment, and  all  that  moulds  social  character 
and  gives  form  to  the  commerce  of  life — 
those,  too  familiar  to  be  dwelt  on,  must 
needs  operate  largely  on  the  mind  in  all 
its  varying  occupations,  and  still  most  in 
poetry  which  so  largely  exhibits  the  fea- 
tures of  the  moral  man. 

<*  Such  poems  have  been  generally  chosen 
(with  due  regard  to  their  real  merit)  as 
were  thought  most  likely,  by  their  de- 
scriptive powers,  to  convey,  through  the 
inediom  of  common  associations,  forcible 
and  faithful  impressions  of  the  striking 
-characteristics  of  the  New  World — the 
leading  external  features,  and  the  inter- 
nal operations  of  habits  and  institutions, 
^n  the  moral  character.  In  these  selec- 
tions will  be  felt  and  seen,  the  living 
•vpirit,  the  moving  realities,  and  the  stri- 
king natural  features  of  America,  more 
Titally  preserved,  and  perceptibly  true  and 
characteristic,  than  in  all  the  tours  and 
i4(etches  that  have  teemed  from  the  press, 
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large  a  share  of  public  attention  ;  and 
til  at  this  praise  is  not  the  mere  utterance 
of  editorial  partiality,  will,  it  is  trusted, 
be  amply  borne  out  by  the  contents  of 
this  work." 

Now,  we  ask  the  clever  editor 
what  be  would  be  at  ?  ''  It  has  been 
asserted/'  he  says,  <^  that  no  Ameri- 
can poet  has  as  yet  produced  a  con- 
tinued poem  capable  of  arresting  aU 
tention,  and  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  leading  poetic  efforts  of  other 
countries."  To  speak  plainly,  and 
not  after  that  absurd  fashion,  Ame- 
rica has  produced  no  great  poem. 
Our  friend  says,  "  this  is  i>i  some  de- 
gree true;"  but  he  Bhould  not  speak 
nonsense.  Joel  Barlow's  Columbiad 
has  picturesque  passages — but  it  is 
mortal  dull.  What  follows  is  acute 
enough ;  but  the  critic  carries  his  ar- 
gument too  far ;  for  genius  has  de- 
voted itself  to  poetry  under  circum- 
stances even  less  favourable  and  fos- 
tering than  in  America — and  achieved 
far  greater  triumphs.  He  **  main- 
tains" that,  when  called  forth  hj  the 
necessary  excitements,  American  ta- 
lents will  be  as  successful  in  every 
department  of  literature,  as  in  the 
professional  departments  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  Why,  any  man  may 
maintain  any  thing;  but  what  we 
wanted  from  an  editor  of  such  a  vo- 
lume as  this  was  not  prophecy  of 
the  future — but  a  fair  appreciation 
of  the  poetry  already  in  existence. 
His  pompous  folly  is  here  incredible. 
He  says  it  would  occupy  a  volume 
to  point  out  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  American  poetical 
literature,  and  the  many  circum- 
stances which  variously  affect  the 
American  and  British  poeL  Hea- 
ven forefend  he  should  ever  write 
such  a  tome  I  For  the  little  he  has 
said — as  we  hinted  above^-is  hum- 
bug. American  poetry,  so  far  from 
being  conversant  familiarly  or  aw- 
fully with  prairies,  lakes,  and 
woods,  is  provokingly  barren  of 
such  imagery;  and  as  for  the  "sa* 
vage    inmates  and   aboriginal   po- 

Sulation,"  though  we  quoted  from 
>ryant,  a  year  or  two  ago,  some  fine 
stanzas  in  which  they  were  spoken  * 
of  well,  they  seldom  make  any  figure 
in  American  poetry,  and  when  they 
do,  are  a  set  of  foolish  feathered 
failures.  Campbell's  Outallssi  is 
worth  them  all  many  million  times 
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confessed;  and  where  our  editor 
nay  ha^e  met  with  them  we  do  not 
know,  but  certainly  it  was  not  in  his 
own  volume  of  Selections — **  the 
fierce  valour  of  the  Peguods,  the 
number  and  fatal  strength  of  tiie 
Mohecans,  Pokanokets,  and  Narra- 
ganaetts,  and  the  mystic  supersti- 
tions  of  the  Iroquois."  Then  he  talks 
magnificently  of  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration rushing  wilh  indomitable 
force  into  hitherto  impregnable  fast- 
nesses ;  and  of  the  great  modifying 
principles  of  human  sentiment,  and 
so  forth,  all  which,  he  declares  with 
brazen-faced  assurance,  gives  a  cha- 
racter to  American  poetry  distin- 
gaishing  it  remarkably  from  Euro* 
pean.  Fudge !  There  is  nearly  an 
utter,  and  a  very  woful,  absence  of 
all  such  characteristics;  and  when 
he  says  triumphantly,  towards  the 
close  of  his  short  preface,  *'  that  in 
these  selections  will  be  felt  and  seen 
the  living  spirit,  the  moving  realities, 
and  the  striking  natural  features  of 
America,  more  vitally  preserved, 
and  perceptibly  true  and  character- 
istic than  in  all  the  tours  and  sketch- 
es that  have  teemed  from  the  press," 
be  utters  a  eross  untruth — and  he 
knows  it  This  may  seem  severe 
language,  but  he  who  practises  de- 
ception must  feel  the  knout.  Let 
him  repent,  and  cancel  the  preface, 
and  we  hope  the  public  will  soon 
buy  the  whole  Edition. 

We  remember  some  years  ago  ha- 
ving been  greatly  struck,  in  Speci- 
mens of  the  American  Poets— a  Col- 
lection in  three  volumes,  which  some 
consummate  villain  has  stolen  from 
us — with  "  The  Buccaneer,"  by 
Richard  R  Dana.  It  is  included  in 
Ibis  volume,  and  we  pronounce  it  by 
far  the  most  powerful  and  original 
of  American  poetical  compositions. 
The  power  is  Mr  Dana's  own ;  but 
the  style — ^though  he  has  made  it  his 
own  too — is  coloured  by  that  of 
Crabbe,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of 
Coleridge.  He  is  no  servile  fol- 
lower  of  those  great  masters,  but  his 
genius  has  been  inspired  by  theirs — 
and  he  almost  places  himself  on  a 
level  with  them  by  this  extraordi- 
nary story— we  mean  on  the  level  on 
*  which  they  stand  in  such  poems  as 
the  Old  Grimes  of  Crabbe,  the  Pe- 
.  ter  Bell  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  An- 
cient Mariner  of  Coleridge.  The 
Buccaneer  is  not  equal  to  any  one 


of  them— but  it  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  and  shows  much  of  the  same 
power  in  the  delineation  of  the  mys- 
terious workings  of  the  passions  and 
the  imagination. 

The  opening  is  very  beautiful. 

THE  BUCCANEER. 

"  The  island  lies  nine  leagues  away. 
Along  its  solitary  shore. 
Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay. 
No  sound  but  ocean's  roar. 
Save,  where  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  maket 

her  home. 
Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling 
foam. 

"  But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest, 
And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea. 
The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast, 
Sits  swinging  silently ; 

How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach,. 

And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

"  And  inland  rests  the  green,  warm  dell; 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its  side  ; 

From  out  the  trees  the  sabbath  bell 

Rings  cheerful,  far  and  wide, 
Mingling  its  sounds  with  bleatings  of  the 

flocks. 
That  feed  about  the  vale  amongst  the  rocks. 

"  Nor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat, 

In  former  days  within  the  vale  ; 

Flapp'd  in  the  bay  the  pirate's  sheet ; 

Curses  were  on  the  gale  ; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered 

men; 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

**  But  calm,  low  voices,  words  of  grace. 

Now  slowly  fall  upon  the  ear ; 

A  quiet  look  is  in  each  face. 

Subdued  and  holy  fear  : 
Each  motion's  gentle  :  all  is  kindly  done — 
Come,  listen,  how  from  crime  this  isle  was 
won." 

Twelve  years  are  gone  since  the 
King  of  this  isle  was  Matthew  Lee. 
Dana,  with  forceful  touches,  de* 
scribes  the  murderer— a  dark,  low, 
brawny  man,  with  thick  set  brows, 
and  small  grey  eyes.  High  cheek* 
bones  he  had  too— we  warrant  him— - 
and  his  face  was  broad  across  them 
— and  hard — like  hammered  brass. 
Fierce  both  in  mirth  and  toil ; 
**  Yet  like  a  dog  could  fawn,  if  need  there 

were. 
Speak  mildly,  when  he  would,  or  look  in 

fear." 

We  have  sat  in  condemned  cells 
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with  a  good  niaiiy  murderers  of 
merit.  All  their  eyes  were  grey— 
their  voices  soft — several  had  a  lisp — 
and  one — the  cruellest  of  cut-throats 
— likewise  a  hurr.  They  had  all  cour- 
teous manners  —  and^  though  with 
viilanous  low  foreheads,  did  not 
seem  to  be  deficient  in  understand- 
ing; while  all  of  them  were  men  of 
tolerably  good  education,  and  ap- 
peared to  like  reading  the  Bible. 

How  many  murders  Matt  com- 
mitted before  he  attained  to  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  the  island,  we  are  not 
told ;  but  the  most  lucrative  is  thus 
darkly  hinted  at  in  a  few  dismal 
lines. 

"  Amidst  the  uproar  of  the  storm, 
And  by  the  1igbtning*8  sbarp,  red  glare, 
Were  seen  Lee*s  face  and  sturdy  form  ; 
His  axe  glanced  quick  in  air. 
Whose  corpse  at  mom  is  floating  in  the 

sedge? 
'  There's  blood  and  hair,  Matt,  on  thy  axe's 
edge.' 

*' '  Nay,  ask  him  yonder  ;  let  him  tell, 
I  make  the  brute,  not  man,  my  mark. 
Who  walks  these  cliA,  needs  heed  him 

well! 
Last  night  mm  fearful  dark. 
Think  ye  the  lashing  waves  will  snare  or 

feel  I 
An  ugly  gash  1 — these  rocki — they  cut  like 
steel.' 

**  He  wiped  his  axe  ;  and,  turning  nrand, 
Said  with  a  cold  and  harden'd  smile, 
'  The  hemp  is  sav*d — tiie  man  is  drown*d. 
Wilt  let  him  float  awhile. 

Or  give  him  christian  burial  on  ihe  strand  ? 

He'll  find  his  fellows  peaceful  'neath  the 
sand.'  " 

Matthew  Lee  was  eztravaffant— 
his  waste  was  greater  than  his  gain 
—and  he  said  to  himself,  *'  VUtrj 
the  merchant's  trade."  So  he  set 
Bail  in  a  well- manned  and  deep« 
laden  vessel,  resolved,  by  way  of 
change,  to  circumvent,  rather  than  to 
kill.  But  the  sea  has  a  way  and  a 
will  of  his  own— and  one  night  took 
high  in  dudgeon  the  laughmg  blas- 
phemies of  skipper  and  crew  of  the 
Fair  Trader.  So  he  woke  his  waves 
tiU 

**  Their  white   tops,   flashing   through  the 

night. 
Gave  to  the  eager  straining  eye 
A  wild  and  shifting  light.** 

The  good  ship  having  sprang  a 
eak,  and  the  pumps  being  choked. 


Matt  had  nothing  else  for  H  b«t  to 
lighten  her  by  throwing  the  cargo 
overboard  to  the  Devil,  whom  be 
heard  riding  on  the  blast. 

"  The  sea  has  like  a  plaything  toasM 
That  heavy  hull  the  livelong  night. 
The  man  of  sin-^he  is  not  lost : 
Soft  breaks  the  morning  light 
Tom  spars    and    sail,— her  cargo    in  die 

deep^ 
The  ship  makes  port  with  slow  and  labouring 
sweep. 

"  Within  a  Spanish  port  she  ndea. 

Angry  and  sour'd,  Lee  walks  ber  deck. 

*  Then  peaceful  trade  a  curse  betidea  ?-^ 

And  thouy  good  ship,  a  wreck ! 
m  hick  in  obange  I^Ho !  eheer  yt  m^  wf 

meal 
Rigg'd,  and  at  sea,  we'U  to  aU  wotksgtamV  * 


What  that  old  worlc  was  you  can 
guess.  But  you  cannot  guess  his 
next  crime.  Hitherto  the  tale  has 
been  told  by  glooms  and  flashes,  that 
alternately  strew  darkness  and  light 
on  the  character  and  life  of  the  Buc- 
caneer. But  now  we  have  a  more 
continuous  and  suatained  strain-- 
and  we  cannot  help  noticing  the 
fine  eflfect  of  the  lyrical  transition 
from  the  port  of  Spain  to  the  con* 
diUon  of  that  country,  and  a  tale  of 
tears  arising  out  of  it — soon  to  be  a 
tale  of  blood.  We  must*-in  justice 
to  the  Poet— give  Uie  passage  entire. 

^*  A  sound  is  in  the  Pyrenees! 
Whirling  and  dark,  comas  roaring  down 
A  tide,  as  of  a  thooiand  ioas, ' 
Sweeping  Iwlh  cowl  and  crown. 

On  fiehland  vineyard  thick  and  red  k  stood. 

Spain's  atretts  and    pakeea   are   Aill  ef 


**  And  wralk  and  ttnov  ahdka  Aala^; 

The  peaka  shine  dear  in  waftdifirt  U^ite ; 

Soon  oomes  the  tread  of  thafcttoiifcbsnd  ^ 

Bdd  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
Awake  ye.  Merlin  I     Hear  the  shmt  from 

Spain! 
The  spcU  ia  broke !— Arthur  is  cons  sgain ! 

"  Too  late  for  thee^  thou  youa^  £ur 

bride; 
The  Upa  are  cold,  ihe  brow  ia  pale» 
That  Uiou  didat  kiss  in  love  and  pride. 
He  cannot  hear  thy  wail. 
Whom  thou  didat  lull  with  Ibndbr  nuBanr'd 


His  ooiich  is  cold  and  lonoly  in  ^  gnund. 

«  He  fell  for  Spain^-Jier  Spain  no  msm; 
For  he  was  gone  who  made  it  dear ; 
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And  sh«  would  seek  some  distant  shore. 
At  re»t  from  strife  and  fear, 
And  wait  amidst  her  sorrows  till  the  daj 
JSis  Toice   of  love  should  call  her  thence 
away. 

**  Lee  feign*d  him  grieyed,  and  bow'd  him 

low. 
Twottld  jojT  his  heart  could  he  but  aid 
So  good  a  ladj  in  her  woe, 
He  meekly,  smoothly  said. 
With  wealth  and  servants  she  is  soon  aboard. 
And  that  white  steed  she  rode  beside  her 
lord. 
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Her   breath   comes  deathly  cold  upon   hi> 

cheek  ; 
Her  touch  is  cold.     He  wakes  with  piercing 

shriek. 

'*  He  wakes  ;  but  no  relentings  wake 

Within  his  angry  restless  soul. 

'  What,    shall   a  dream  Matt's  purpose 

shake  ? 
The  gold  will  make  all  whole. 
Thy  merchant's   trade  has  nigh  unmann'd 

thee,  lad ! 
What,  balk  thy  chance  because  a  woman's 
sad?* 


**  The  sun  goes  down  upon  the  sea ; 

Tlie  shadows  gather  round  her  home. 

'  How  like  a  pall  are  ye  to  me  ! 

My  home  how  like  a  tomb  t 
O!  blow,   ye  flowers  of  Spain,  abore  his 

head_ 
To  win  not  blow  o*er  me  when  I  am  dead.' 

*  And  now  the  stars  are  bumiog  bright ; 
Yet  still  she  looks  towards  the  shore 
Beyond  the  waters  black  in  night. 

*  I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more ! 

Ta^  mtokj,  waves,  yat  lonely  seems  your 

flow. 
And  Vm  akma^i-acaroe   know  I  where  I 

**  Seep,  sleep,  thou  sad  one,  <m  the  sea ! 

no  wash  of  waters  lulls  thee  now ; 

ffis  arm  no  more  will  pillow  thee, 

Tliy  hand  upon  his  brow. 
He  is  not  near,  to  hush  thee,  or  to  save. 
TIm  gromid  k  his— the  sea  must  be  thy 
grave. 

**  Hie  moon  comas  up— ihe  night  goes 

on. 
Why  in  the  shadow  of  the  mast, 
fliHido  that  dark,  thoughtftil  man  alone  ? 
Thy  pledge,  man ;  keep  it  fasti 
BaCfcink  thso  of  her   youth  and   sorrows, 

Lee: 
Halplea,   akmo— and,  Iken,    her  trast  in 


When  told  the  hardships  thou  hadst 


Her  words  were  to  thee  like  a  eharm. 

WHh  nneheer'd  grief  her  heart  is  worn.— 

Thow  wilt  not  do  her  harm  1 
He  looks  out  on  the  sea  that  sleeps  in  light, 
And  growls  an  oath— <  It  is  too  still  to- 


^  Healetpa;  bnt  dreams  of  maisy  gold. 
And  heapa  of  pearl.      He  stretched  his 


"  He  cannot  look  on  her  mild  eye— 

Her  patient  words  his  spirit  quell. 

Within  that  evil  heart  there  lie 

The  hates  and  fears  of  hell. 
His  speech  is  short ;  he  wears  a  surly  brow. 
There's  none  will  hear  her  shriek.     What 
fear  ye  now  ? 

"  The  workings  of  the  soul  ye  fear ; 
Ye  fear  the  power  that  goodness  hath ; 
Ye  fear  the  Unseen  One,  ever  near. 
Walking  his  ocean  path. 
From  out  the  silent  void  there  oomes  a 

cry— 
*  Vengeance  is  mhie!     Lost  man,  thy  doom 
is  nigh?* 

**  Nor  dread  of  ever-during  woe, 

Nor  the  sea*s  awful  solitude. 

Can  make  thee,  wretch,  thy  crime  forego. 

Then,  bloody  hand-— to  blood  I 
The  scud  is  driving  wildly  over  head  !^ 
The  stars  bum  dim;  the  ocean  moans  ita 


"  Moan  for  the  living'^mosn  our  sins,— » 

The    wrath  of  man,    more  fierce  than 

thine. 

Harkt    still    thy    waves!  — The  work 

begins — 
He  makes  the  deadly  sign. 

The  erew  glide  down  like  shadows.  Eya 

and  hand 

Speak  fearful  meanings  through  that  silent 


He  hears  a  voice — '  HI  man,  withhold ! 
A  paU  oaa  nair  k 


"  They're  gone.     The  helmsman  staada 

alone ; 
And  one  leans  idly  o*er  the  bow. 
Still  as  a  tomb  the  ship  keeps  on ; 
Nor  sound  nor  stirring  now. 
Hush,   harkl    as   from  the  centre  of  the 

deep- 
Shrieks— fiendish  yells !  they  ttab  them  in. 
their  sleep. 

**  The  seraam  of  rage,  the  groan,  tha 

strife. 
The  blow,  the  gasp,  the  horrid  ery. 
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The  paoting,  stifled  prayer  for  lifc^ 
The  djing*8  heaving  sigh, 
The  murderer V  cune,  the  dead  man's  fix*d, 

still  glare, 
And  fear's  and  death's  cold  sweat — thej  all 
are  there! 

"  On  pale^  dead  men^  on  hurning  cheek, 
On  quick,  fierce  eyes,  brows  hot  and  damp. 
On  hands  that  with  the  warm  blood  reek. 
Shines  the  dim  cabin  lamp. 
Lee   looked.     *  They  sleep   to  sound,*  ht 

laughing  said^ 
*  They'll  scarcely  wake  for  mistreis  or  for 
maid.' 

**  A  crash  1     They're  forced  the  door,— > 

and  then 
One  long,  long,  shrill,  and  piercmg  scream 
Comes  thrilling  through  the  growl  of  men. 
•Tis  hers  !— O  God,  redeem 
From  worse  than  death  thy  suflfering,  helpless 

chUd! 
That  dreadful  cry  sgain—  sharp,  sharp,  and 
wild! 

**  It  ceaeed.— .With  speed  o'  th'  lightning's 

flash, 
A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair, 
Shoots   by. — A   leap  — a   quick,    short 

splash ! 
*Tis  gone ! — There's  nothing  there  ! 
The  waves  have  swept  away  the  bubbling 

tide. 
Bright-crested  waves,  how  proudly  on  ye 
ride! 

"  She's  sleeping  in  her  silent  cave, 
Nor  hears  the  stern,  loud  roar  above. 
Or  strife  of  man  on  land  or  wave. 
Young  thing  I  thy  home  of  love 
Thou  soon  hast  reached  1— 'Fair,  unpolluted 

thing  I 
They  harm'd  thee  not ! — Was  dying  suffer- 
ing ?" 
•  •  «  « 

Murder  she  could  not  shun^but 
the  sea  received  her  UDpolIutcd.  Da- 
na did  right  in  saving  her  from  viola- 
tion— the  sin  of  rape  was  on  their 
souls  though  her  body  was  free  from 
Its  stain — and  pity  is  the  more  pro- 
found when  not  disturbed  by  horror. 
M'hy  waxes  Matthew  Lee's  dark  face 
«o  white  ?  He  shudders  in  supersti- 
tion. A  spirit  was  it  ?  Who  heard  any 
tread  on  deck — any  splash  in  the 
aea?  But  that  fit  is  gone,  and  he  is 
indecent  on  the  dead* 

**  And  then  the  ribald  laughed.     The  jest, 
Though  old  and  foul,  loud  laughter  drew. 
And  words  more  foul  came  from  the  rest 
Of  that  infernal  aew. 


Note  Heaven !  their  Uaiphemy,  their   bro- 
ken trust ! 

Lust  hardens    murder  ^murder 
lust." 

No  forma]  deBcription  is  anjr 
where  given  of  the  crew— but  we 
feel  that  they  were  judicioualy  cho- 
sen— and  that  they  were  not  men  to 
be  afraid  of  ghosts.  Not  when  at 
their  cups — yet  who  knows  but  tbat 
each  inurderer  in  his  berth  had  a  Tisit 
every  night  from  the  nightmare^ 
and  that  Sleep  lashed  them  all  — na- 
ked— each  Bloody-hand  by  himself 
— with  her  cat-o'-nine  tails,  to  hell  I 
But  now  they  are  all  broad  awake, 
and  have  work  to  do  e'er  they  sit 
down  to  sup,  and  curaey  and  sing. 
They  had  murdered  all  below-^es- 
cept  the  White  War  Horse,  who  used 
to  carry  the  drowned  Lady's  Lover 
and  her  Lord.  Shall  they  cat  his 
throat  too?  No.  Let  him  have  a  swim. 
So  overboard  with  him  alive  along 
with  the  dead  bodies. 

**  Now  slowly  up  they  bring  the  dead 

From  out  that  silent,  dim-lit  room. 

No  prayer  at  their  quick  burial  said—. 

No  friend  to  weep  their  doom. 
The  hungry  waves  have  seized  them  one  by 

one ; 
And,  swallowing  in  their  prey,  go  roaring  on. 

**  Cries  Lee,  *  We  must  not  be  betray *d. 

'Tis  but  to  add  another  corse  ! 

Strange  words,  'tis  said,  an  ass  once  bray'd* 

I'll  never  trust  a  horse  ! 
We'll  throw  him  on  the  waves  alive  !    He'U 

swim ; 
For  once  a  horse  shall  ride — we  all  ride  him.* 

''  Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne'er  came 

As  rang  far  o'er  the  waters  wide  ; 

It  shook  with  fear  the  stoutest  frsmw 

That  horse  is  on  the  tide  ! 
As  the  waves  leave,  or  lift  him  up,  hia  <*iy 
Comes  lower  now — and  now,  'tis  near  and 
high. 

"  And  through  the  swift  wave's  yesty 

crown 
His  scared  eyes  shoot  a  fiendish  light, 
And  fear  seems  wrath.     He  now  sinks 

down. 
Now  heaves  again  to  sight. 
Then  drifts  away  ;  yet  all  that  night  they 

hear 
Far  off  that  dreadful  cry. — But  mom  is  near. 

"  O,  hadst  thou  known  what  deeds  were 

done. 
When  thou  wert  shining  far  awsy, . 
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Woaldst  thoo  I«t  fall,  calm- coming  sun, 
Thy  warm  and  silent  ray  ? 
The  gO€>d  are  in  their  graves  ;  thou  canst  not 

cheer 
Thtir  dark,  cold  manaions.     Sin  alone  is 
here. 

"  <  The  deed  *•  complete !     The  gold  is 

onra! 
There,  waah  away  that  bloody  stain ! 
Pray  who*d  refuse  what  fortune  showers  ? 
Now,  lads,  we'll  lot  our  gain. 
Muat  lisirly  share,  you  know,  what's  fairly 

got! 
A  truly  good  night's  work  !     Who  11  say  't 
was  not  ? ' 

**  There's  song,   and  oath,  and  gaming 

deep- 
Hot  words,  and  laughter — mad  carouse  : 
There's  nought  of  prayer,  and  little  sleep. 
The  devil  keeps  the  house ! 
'  Lee  cheats ! '  cried  Jack. — Lee  struck  him 

to  the  heart. 

•  That's  foul !'  one  mutter'd *  Fool !  you 

take  your  part  !— 

'*  '  The  fewer  heirs  the  richer,  man ! 
Hold  forth  thy  palm,  and  keep  thy  prate  ! 
Our  life,  we  read,  is  but  a  span. 
'What  matters,  soon  or  late  ? 
Death  comes!' — On  shore,  and  ask'd  how 

many  died  ? 
'  That  sickness  swept  near  half,*  said  Lee, 
and  sigh'd. 

*'  Within  our  bay,  one  stormy  night. 
The  isle's  men  saw  boats  make  fur  shore, 
With  here  and  there  a  dancing  light 
That  flash'd  on  man  and  oar. 
When  hail'd,  the  rowbg  stopt,  and  all  was 
dark. 

*  Ha  I    lantern    woik  !~We  11    home  !— 

They're  playing  shark ! ' 

''  Next  day,  at  noon,  towards  the  towil, 
All  stared  and  wonder'd  much  to  see. 
Matt  and  his  men  come  strolling  down. 
The  boys  shout,  '  Here  comes  Lee  1 ' 
'  Thy  ship,  good  Lee  ?'  '  Not  many  leagues 

from  shore 
Oat  ship  by  chance  took  fire.*— They  learnt 
no  more. 

*'  He  and  his  crew  were  flush  of  gold. 

*  You  did  not  lose  your  cargo,  then  ?* 

— *  Learn,  where  all  *s  fairly  bought  and 
sold. 

Heaven  prospers  tho3e  true  men. 
Fomake  your  evil  ways,  as  we  forsook 
Oar  ways  of  sin,  and  honest  courses  took  I 

"  *  Wouldst  see  my  log-book  ?  fairly  writ, 
With  pen  of  steel,  and  ink  like  blood  I 
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— How  lightly  doth  the  conscience  tit! 

Learn,  truth's  the  only  good.' 
And  thus,  with  flout,  and  cold  and  impious 

jeer. 
He  fled  repentance,  if  he  'scaped  not  fear.*' 

Matt  18  now  rich,  and  reBolves  to 
lead  a  life  of  pleasure  on  shore.  We 
are  not  told  whether  he  took  a 
ready-made  house  or  built  a  new 
one— nor  does  Mr  Dana  tell  us  whe- 
ther its  site  had  a  southern  or  a 
northern  aspect — only 

"  That  riot  reigns  within. 
And  brawl  and  laughter  shake  that  house  of 
sin." 

Matt  is  merry — or  fdn  would  be  so 
—for  the  jolly  dog 

**  Remorse  and  fear  now  drowns  in  drink." 

Why,  in  such  a  case  there  was  no' 
thing  else  for  it.    But  Remorse  is  a 
per^ct  sand- bank  that  swallows  the 
sea.    He  can  drink  a  gallon  of  GJen- 
livet  or  Cogniac  without  turning  a 
hair.     His  head,  however,  can   be 
made  to  swim  at  last— and  his  heart 
to  quake — and  then  Lord  pity  him  ! 
how  he  stares  I    He  calls  that  sing- 
ing I     He  has  volunteered  a  solo  of 
groans — set  on  four  flats  for  the  first 
bar  or  two — and  then  on  a  dozen 
sharps  at  the  fewest.  Da  capo.  Such 
laughter  is  really  too  bad— and  his 
pals  call  it  the  Devil's  Howl.  But  he 
Is  a  great  man  nevertheless. 
"  Matt  lords  it  now  throughout  the  isle. 
His  hand  falls  heavier  than  before. 
All  dread  alike  his  frown  or  smile. 
None  come  within  his  door. 
Save  those  who  dipp'd  their  hands  in  blood 

with  him  ; 
Save  those  who  laughed  to  see  the  white  horse 

swim." 

This  very  night  last  year  was  the 
night  of  that  massacre,  and  the  mur- 
derers must  needs  celebrate  their 
anniversary.  "Bring  us  women, 
bring  us  wine ! "  Was  that  the  cry  ? 
No— no— they  cannot  now  be  pes- 
tered by  the  popinjays — besides,  the 
pretty  polls  might  prate  and  peach. 
So  the  party  consists  wholly  of  males 
and  murderers.  *Tis  now  the  very 
hour— the  very  minute — the  Captain 
kens  by  his  gold  chronometer — that 
the  White  H^rse  was  made  to  walk 
the  plank — and  was  drifted  away  on 
the  flowing  foam,  while  far- oft'  was 
heard  that  dreadful  cry !— See  1  see  1  a 
red  light  on  the  waters.— What  may  it 
mean?  Matt's  grey  eyes  are  enlarged 
m  green  light— and  burn  as  if  they 
would  set  nre  to  his  thickset  brows. 
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V  Kot  bigg«r  tbn  a  star  it  teems  : 
And,  now,  'tis  like  the  bloody  moon  : 
And,  BOW,  it  shoots  in  hairy  streame 
Its  light ! — 'Twill  reach  us  Boon ! 
A  ship  !  and  all  on  fire  ! — hull,  yards  and 

mast! 
Her  sheeU  are  sheets  of  flame ! — She*i  near- 
ing  fast ! 

"  And  now  she  rides,  upright  and  ttiUy 
Shedding  a  wild  and  lurid  light 
Around  the  cove,  on  inland  hill 
Waking  the  gloom  of  night. 
All  breathes  of  terror !  Men  in  dumb  amaxe 
Oaze  on  each  other  'neath  the  horrid  blaze. 

**  It  scares  the  sea-birds  from  their  nests. 
They   davt    and    wheel    with  deafning 

screams  ; 
Nov  dark,— and  now  tbsir  wings  and 

breasts 
Flash  back  dasMtrow  glaaiM. 
O  mn»  «ibat  haat  thon  doo«  on   ibii  lar 

•arlh? 
The  worldj  O  nun,  is  waUiag  o*er  thy  birth. 

**  And  what  eomes  up  abore  tibat  wavt. 
So  ghastly  white  ? — a  spectral  head  1 
A  horse  s  head  !<^(May  heaven  saTt 
Those  looking  on  die  dead,—* 
The  waking  deadl)     There  on  the  SAahe 

stands — 
The  spectre-horse  I^He  m<rret;  he  gains 
the 


'<  Onward  he  speeds.     His  ghostly  aides 
Are  streaming  with  a  cold,  blue  light. 
Heaven  keep  the  wits  of  him  who  rides 
The  spectre -horse  to-night  I 
His  path  is  shining  like   a  swift  ship's 
wake ; 
He  gleams  before  Lee*8  door  like  day^s  gray 
break. 

"  The  revel  now  is  high  wi&in ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  midnight  air* 

They  little  think,  'midst  mirth  and  dini 

What  spirit  waita  them  there. 
As  if  the  sky  became  a  voice,  there  spread 
A  sound  to  appal  the  living,  stir  the  dead. 

"  The  spirit  steed  sent  up  the  neigh. 

It  seem'd  the  living  trump  of  hell. 

Sounding  to  call  the  damn*d  away, 

To  join  the  host  that  fell. 
It  rang  along  the  vaulted  sky  :  the  shore 
Jarr'd  hard,  as  when  the  thronging  surget 


"  It  rang  in  ears  that  knew  ikt  sound ; 
And  hot  flushed  cheeks  are  Uaneh'd  with 

fear. 
And  why  does  Lee  look  wildly  round  ? 
Thinks  he  die  droim'd  hort»  near  ? 


He  drops  his  eup^in  lips  are  stiflT  with. 

fright. 
Vaiff  sit  thee  down  I<^It  is  thy  banquet  mgkt. 

''  *  I  -eannot  ait*    I  needs  nrast  g9  ? 
The  spell  is  on  my  spirit  now, 
I  go  to  dread — I  go  to  wo !' 
O,  who  so  weak  as  thou, 
Strong  man! — His  hoofs  upon  ^  door- 
stone,  see. 
The  shadow  stands  I^His  eyea  are  on  thee, 
Leel_ 

<<  Thy  hair  pricks  up  l-^*  O,  I  moat  bear 
His  damp,   ooM  breath!     It  eUUsmy 

frame  I 
His  eyes — their  near  and  dreadful  glarw 
Speak  that  I  most  not  namel* 
Thou*rt  mad  to  mount  that  honn !— '  ▲ 


I  BMtt  obey-— cries,  "  mount  thee^  man  of 
sin!*" 

«  He*s  now  astride  die  speelre*s  back. 
With  rein  of  silk,  and  curb  of  gokL 
Tis  fearful  speed  :— the  rein  is  slack 
Within  his  senseless  hold  : 
Nor  doth  he  touch  the  shade  he  strides- 
upborne 
By  an  unseen  power.— God  help  thee,  man 
foriom ! 

^  "  He  goes  with  speed :    he  goes  with 
dread! 

And  now  they're  on  the  hanging  steep ! 

And  now !   the  living  and  the  dead. 

They'll  make  the  horrid  leap  f 
The  horse  stopt  short  :-^hie  fiiet  are  on  die 


He  stands,  like  marUe,  Ugh  above  die  snige. 

**  And,  nigh,  the  tall  ship  yet  bums  oo. 
With  red-hot  spars  and  cradding  flame. 
From  hull  to  gallant,  nothing's  gone^ 
She  burns,  and  yet's  the  same ! 
Her  hot,  red  flame  is  beating,  all  the  nighty 
On  man  and  horse,  in  their  cold,  phosphor 
ligkt. 

**  Through  diat  cold  light  thelsttfal  man 

Sits  looking  on  the  hnraing  ship. 

Thou  ne'er  again  wilt  emee  and  ban. 

How  fast  he  moves  die  lip ! 
And  yet  he  does  not  speak,  or  make  a  sound  I 
What  see  you,  Lee,— .the  bodies  of  the 
drown'd ! 

'< '  I  look,  where  mortal  man  may  not«> 

Into  the  chambera  of  the  deep. 

I  see  die  dead,  long,  long  forgot— 

I  aee  them  in  their  de^. 
A  dreadful  power  is  mine,  which  none  san 

know. 
Save  he  who  leagues  his  soid  wKk  dstdiand 
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,  li  fi  not  now  a  stormy  sight —  but 
a  serene— and  the  last,  lovi^,  melan* 
choly  ray  of  the  waniDg  moon  Bhines 
tonrarda  him — but  he  sees  but  the 
Bbip.  The  night  wears  away,  and 
the  burning  vessel  grows  less  and 
less  bright  as  the  grey  dawn  returns. 

"  The  spectre  eteed  now  slowly  pales  ; 

Now  cbooges  like  the  mooolit  doud ; 

That  cold,  thin  light,  now  slowly  faUfl» 

Which  wrapt  diem  like  a  shroud. 
Both  ahip  and  horse  are  fading  into  air-^ 
Lost,  mazed,  aIone»  see    Lee   is  standing 
there  I" 

The  morning  is  fresh  and  fair,  and 
beauty  and  happiness  are  circling  in 
the  air,  floating  on  the  sea,  and  wan- 
dering to  and  fro  along  the  shore. 
But  Lee  is  blind  and  deaf  and  stirs 
not  more  than  a  stone. 

**  The  hot  tna  beats  upon  hia  head. 
He  stands  beneath  its  broad,  fierce  blaze. 
At  stiff  and  cold  aa  one  that's  dead : 
A  troubled  dreamy  maze 
Of  some  unearthly  horror,  all  he  kaowa — 
Oif  some  wild  horror  paat,  and  coming  woes.*' 

Evening  com&i^^**  the|;u]l  has  found 
her  place  on  shore  "—the  sun  sinks 
— all  is  still  but  the  ocean's  weary 
roar— and 

«  TbcM  atanda  the  own  anblaat.*' 

He  loolca  round  as  if  hoping  to  see 

liis  mates — but  they  come  not;   he 

finds  power  to  walk  homewards; 

and 

**  Ae  be  hia  door-atone  paat,  the  air  blew 

diiU. 
The  wine  la  on  the  board  :  Lee,  take  thy 

filL" 
Not  a  single  soul  in  the  house. 
¥liither  they  have  all  gone  he  knows 
BOt,  nor  asks — ^but  gone  the^  are— 
and  he  never  sees  the  face  of'^one  of 
them  again  in  this  world.  'Twas  no 
▼iaioB'of  hia  own— the  vision  of  the 
while  horse  from  the  sea,  and  of  the 
fiery  ship.  They  too  saw  it*-they 
too  heard  it  shriek — and  the  mur- 
derers, whom  no  fear  of  human  law 
eoold  appal,  have  drowned  or  hang- 
ed themselves,  or  have  fled  away 
from  that  intolerable  island  to  wan- 
der over  the  uahaunted  apota— if 
•uch  there  be— of  some  central  wil- 
deraesa  beyond  reach  of  the  sea. 
«*Le«,  toke  thy  fill  of  wine  I"  And  he 
drinks  despair.  But  there  are  some 
buman  bearia— Chriatoplier  North 
▼erily  baUMrea  with 


nor  despair  nor  remorse  can  break. 
And  if  unbroken,  however  shook, 
sin  will  continue  to  have  her  dwell- 
ing there,  and  leave  open  the  door, 
day  and  night,  for  the  entrance  Of 
crime. 

'*  He  walks  within  the  day's  full  glare 
,    A  daxken'd  man.      Where'er  he  cooiea. 

All  shun  him.   Children  peep  and  stare; 

Then,  frighted,  seek  their  homes. 
Through  all  the  crowd  a  thrilling  horror  ran. 
They  point  and  say  ..-.'  There  goes  the  ewl 
man!' 

"  He  turns,  and  curses  in  his  wrath 
Both  man  and  child ;  then  hastes  away 
Shoreward,  or  takea  some  gloomy  patfi ; 
But  there  he  cannot  stay : 

Terror  and  madneas  drive  him  back  to  men ; 

Hia  hate  of  man  to  solitude  again. 

<'  Time  passes  on,  and  he  grows  bold— 
Hia  eje  more  fierce,  his  oatha  more 

loud. 
None  dare  from  Lee  the  hand  withhold ; 
^e  rules  and  scoffiB  the  crowd. 
But  still  at  heart  there  lies  a  secret  fear ; 
For  now  the  year's  dread  round  is  drawing 
near." 

Do  the  islandera*  whose  hands  are 
clean— At  leaat  of  blood — see  the 
spectre-horse  and  spectre-ship  ?  We 
know  not  But  they  see  Lee's  eyes 
—and,  full  of  horror  as  tiiey  are, 
they  know  that  he  is  not  insane. 
The  Day  is  come — and  will  he  cele- 
brate a  second  anniversary  ? 

•       #       •       • 

^  He  ssvears ;  but  he  is  nek  at  heart ; 

He  laughs ;  but  he  turns  deadly  pale. 

His  reatlesa  eye  and  aodden  start   ■ 

These  tell  the  dreadful  tale 
That  will  be  toM:  it  needs  no  words  from  thee, 
Thou  self-sold  slave  to  fear  and  misery. 

*^  Bond-alaye  of  ain,  see  there—that  fight ! 

*  Ha !  take  me — tdce  me  from  ita  blaEe  1  * 

Nay,  thou  must  ride  the  steed  to-night ! 

But  many  weary  days 
And  nights  will  shine  and  darken  o*er  thy 

head, 
Ere  thou  wilt  go  with  him  to  meet  &e  dead. 

"  Agun  the  ship  lights  all  the  land ; 
Again  Lee  stridea  the  spectre-beast; 
Again  upon  the  diff  thsy  atand— 
'  Thia  onoe  thoult  be  releaaed ! 
Gone  horse  and  ship ;  but  Lee's  laat  hope 

ia  o'er ; 
Nor  laugh,  nor  icoff>  nor  rage,  oan  help  him 
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'*  His  spirit  beard  that  apirit  lay, 

*  Listen  I — I  twice  have  come  to  thee. 

Once  more — and  then  a  dreadful  way  1 

And  thou  must  go  with  me  ! ' 
Ay,  cling  to  earth  as  sailor  to  the  rock  ! 
Sea-swepty  suck*d  down  in  the  tremendous 
shock. 

'^  He  goes ! — So  thou  must  loose  thy  hold, 
And  go  with  death ;  nor  breathe  the  balm 
Of  early  air,  nor  light  behold, 
Nor  sit  thee  in  the  calm 
Of  gentle  thoughts,  where  good  men  wait 

their  dose.^ 
In  life,  or  death,  where  look*st  thou  for  re- 
pose?" 

In  our  abridgement  the  Tale  has 
seemed  almost  Si  one  uninterrupted 
Beries  of  guilt  and  misery;  but  sweet 
and  soothing  imagery  is  sometimes 
very  skilfully  introduced  for  reliefs 
sake,  and  sometimes,  too,  touches  of 
tenderness  that  may  awaken  tears. 
We  are  brought  at  last  almost  to  pity 
Matthew  Lee — for  at  last  he  feels 
his  sin  with  all  the  repentance  in%is 
power — he  is  very  miserable — and 
*'  misery  is  a  sacred  thing" —  even 
the  misery  of  a  murderer. 

'*  Who*s  yonder  on  that  long,  black  ledge, 

Which  makes  so  far  into  the  sea  ? 

See !  there  he  sits,  and  pulls  the  sedge.— 

Poor,  idle  Afatthew  Lee  1 
So  weak  and  pale  ?  A  year  and  little  more. 
And  thou  didst  lord  it  bravely  round  this 
shore. 

**  And  on  the  shingles  now  he  sits, 
And  rolls  the  pebbles  *neath  hi?  hands  ; 
Now  walks  the  beach  ;  then  stops  by  fits. 
And  scores  the  smooth,  wet  sands  ; 
Then  tries  each  cliff,  and  cove,  and  jut,  that 

bounds 
The  isle  ;    then   home  from   many  weary 
rounds. 

**  They  ask  him  why  he  wanders  so, 
From  day  to  day,  the  uneven  strand  ? 
— *  I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  might  go  ! 
But  I  would  go  by  land  ; 
And  there's  no  way  that  I  can  find — IVe 

tried 
All  day  and  night  !* — He  look*d  towards  the 
sea  and  sigh'd. 

"  It  brought  the  tear  to  many  an  eye, 

That,  once,  his  eye  had  made  to  quail. 

'  Lee,  go  with  us  ;  our  sloop  rides  nigh ; 

Come  !  help  us  hoist  her  sail.' 
Ho  shook. — '  You  know  the  spirit-horse  I 

ride! 
He'll  let  me  on  the  sea  with  none  beside  !* 


**  He  views  the  ships  that  eome  and  go. 
Looking  so  like  to  living  things. 
Oh !  'tis  a  proud  and  gallant  show 
Of  bright  and  broad  spread  wings 
Flinging  a  glory  round  them,  as  they  keep 
Their  course  right  onward  through  the  on* 
sounded  deep. 

"  And  where  the  far-off  sand-bars  lift 
Their  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line. 
The  breakers  shout,  and  leap,  and  ahift. 
And  send  the  sparkling  brine 
Into  the  air  ;  then  rush  to  mimic  strife  - — 
Glad  creatures  of  the  sea !     How  all  secmfl 
life  I— 

"  But  not  to  Lee.     He  sits  alone : 

No  fellowship  nor  joy  for  him. 

Borne  down  by  wo,  he  makes  no  moao, 

Though  tears  will  sometimes  dim 
That  asking  eye — O,  how  his  worn  thoughts 

crave — 
Not  joy  again,  but  rest  within  the  grave. 

'*  The  rocks  are  dripping  in  the  miat 

That  lies  so  heavy  off  the  shore. 

Scarce  seen  the  running  breakers  !— list 

Their  dull  and  smother'd  roar ! 

Lee  hearkens  to  their  voice '  I  hear,  I  hear 

You  call. — Not  yet  I— I  know  my  time  is 
near  ! ' 

**  And  now  the  mist  seems  taking  shape. 
Forming  a  dim,  gigantic  ghost, — 
Enormous  thing  !— >There*s  no  escape  ; 
'Tis  close  upon  the  coast. 

Lee  kneels,  but  cannot  pray. — Why  mock 
him  so? 

The  ship  has  clear'd  the  fog,  Lee,  see  her  go  f 

**  A  sweet,  low  voice,  in  starry  nights. 

Chants  to  his  ear  a  plaining  song. 

Its  tones  come  winding  up  those  heights. 

Telling  of  wo  and  wrong ; 
And  he  must  listen  till  the  stars  grow  dim. 
The  song  that  gentle  voice  doth  sing  to  him. 

<'  O,  it  is  sad  that  aught  so  mild 
Should  bind  the  soul  with  bands  of  fear ; 
That  strains  to  soothe  a  little  chik!. 
The  man  should  dread  to  hear  ! 
But  sin  hath  broke  the  world's  sweet  peace 

— unstrung 
The  harmonious  chords  to  which  the  angeb 
sung." 

He  often  sits  now,  in  a  state  of  stu- 
por, on  some  stone,  within  the  savage 
sea-roar ;  and  it  might  seem,  to  look 
at  him,  that  he  were  more  than  half- 
dead— insensate  now  to  the  misery 
within  as  to  the  heat  or  cold,  the  sun, 
or  the  spray.    But  the  doomed  night 
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comes  that  is  again  to  bring  the  Pale 
Horse.  An  ass  once  brayed  articu- 
late speech  —  quoth  Matt — and  a 
horse  may  tell  tales —and  so  saying, 
he  showed  him  overboard.  And  odd 
enough,  the  identical  animal  does  tell 
tales,  and  to  Matt's  feelings,  beats 
Balaam  8  charger  all  to  sticks. 

"  *  Twice  have  I  come  for  thee/  it  said. 
'  Once  more,  and  none  shall  thee  behold. 
Come  !  live  one,  to  the  dead.* " 

The  apparition  of  the  ship  again 
faintly  illumines,  and  for  the  last 
time,  the  Bay.  Formerly  she  showed 
wide  sheets  of  flame  and  shafted  fire. 

*'  But  now  she  rolls   a    naked  hulk,    and 

throws 
A  rushing  light  ;   then,  settling,  down  she 

goes." 

And  where  she  sunk  up  slowly  came 

The  spectrc-hor3e  from  out  the  sea. 

And  there  he  stands !  His  pale  sides  flame. 

He'll  meet  thee  shortly,  Lee. 
He  treads  the  waters  as  a  solid  floor ; 
He*8  moving  on.      Lee   waits  him  at  the 
door." 

Matt  is  loath  to  mount — but  mount 
he  must — the  night  is  black — but  the 
horse  is  white — and 

'*  Within  that  horrid  light  he  rides  the 
deep." 
He  goes  by  Water  to  Fire — and 
tbere  is  an  end  of  the  poem.  We 
hope  you  like  it — for  we  do  very 
much;  but  our  page  is  done— our 
candle  burned  out — our  pen  a  blunt 
nose — and  you  must  be  your  own 
critic.  There  is  room  and  radiance 
but  for  the  ultimate  stanza. 

"  The  earth  has  washed  away  its  stain. 
The  seal'd  up  sky  is  breaking  forth, 
Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  agaun 
From  the  far  south  and  north. 
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The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippling 

sea, 
O  I  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lee  ?  " 

No  creature  alive  so  loath  to  die  as 
a  candle  I  Thou  hast  no  need  thus 
to  tremble  on  the  brink  of  expira- 
tion, O  innocent — yea,  useful  Wick  I 
Thy  whole  life  has  been  spent  in 
pouring  lustre  on  peace.  For  rueful 
though  the  tale  and  ghastly,  on  which 
we  have  been  poring  in  Dana's  pic- 
tured pages,  our  heart  all  tlie  while 
has  been  calm  in  its  profounder 
depths,  and  from  the  stillness  of  its 
own  regions  has  been  listening  to  the 
rage  of  the  wicked  subsiding  intosul- 
lenness,  just  like  the  rage  of  the  sea. 
But  the  sea  after  storm  is  not  long 
sullen — he  soon  grows  serene — and 
is  revisited  by  shadowy  stars;  where- 
as the  wicked  are  to  the  last  restless 
—and  with  moanings  of  misery  dis- 
appear in  the  blind  hollow  of  night- 
Flickering  yet !  Nay  resuscitated 
by  the  Saveall—and  absolutely  show- 
ing  off  in  a  series  of  small  blazes  T 
We  never  use  an  extiuguisher  with- 
out a  sigh.  A  natural  death  shalt 
thou  be  allowed  to  die.  There— 
thou  art  dead.  The  change  from 
light  to  darkness  brings  a  change 
over  the  spirit  of  our  dream.  We 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic — and  are 
sitting  with  Bryant  and  Dana  at  a 
Symposium.  **  Christopher  North 
in  America.*'  On  our  return  to 
Europe  we  shall  sell  our  Journal 
to  our  good  friends,  the  Black- 
woods,  for  a  ransom.  But  the  ques- 
tion now  is— how  we  are  to  find  our 
way  to  bed  ?  We  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  see  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse  in  our  dreams.  Dana !  fare- 
well. 
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THB  RESULT  OP  THK  BLBCTIOIIS. 


It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  predict 
with  perfect  certainty  what  will  be 
the  issue  of  the  great  and  important 
appeal  which  the  King  has  made  to 
the  people;  but  this  much  may  at 
least  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  con. 
tradiction,  that  the  ConserFative 
Party  have  received  a  very  great 
accession  of  strength  from  the  result* 
Upon  the  calculation  of  the  Ministe- 
rial supporters,  their  adherents  in 
the  New  House  will  reach  300 ;  on 
the  admission  of  their  opponents  it 
will  exceed  250,  When  we  recollect, 
that,  in  the  first  House  elected  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
Conservatives  hardly  mustered  one 
hundred  votes;  that  Scotland  was 
codlpletely  revolutionized  by  the 
measure,  and  Ireland  in  great  part 
delivered  over  to  the  fury  of  a  blind 
and  selfish  Democratic  Party;  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  so  strong  an 
instance  of  reaction  of  opinion  in  so 
short  a  time,  so  decisive  a  proof  of 
the  growth  of  right  thinking  among 
the  better  classes  of  the  community, 
is  not  recorded  in  English  history. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  now  that  the  ex- 
istence of  reaction  is  a  delusion,  and 
that  the  Conservatives  can  never 
again  set  their  face  to  the  govern- 
ment of  England. 

All  alterations  destined  to  be  last- 
ing in  their  existence,  arise  by  slow 
degrees.  The  Reform  Bill  itself, 
the  great  political  Revolution  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  not 
brought  about  in  a  day.  Insane  as 
was  the  conduct,  reprehensible  the 
rashness  of  the  Whigs  in  forcing  on 
that  great  convulsion,  the  causes 
which  prepared  it  bad  been  lonff  in 
operation.  The  Liberal  Party  had 
been  constantly  growing  in  strength, 
both  in  the  country  and  the  legisla« 
ture,  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  idea  was  lamentably  prevalent^ 
both  in  the  country  and  the  legisla- 
ture, that  the  great  thing  was  to 
avoid  a  collision  with  the  Popular 
Party,  and  that  It  was  possible  to 
daUy  with  Revolution.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  unhappy  delusions. 
Revolution  advanced  wiUi  accelera- 


ted steps ;  every  saccestlve  dissolu- 
tion increased  the  strength  of  the 
Liberal  Party;  and  at  length  the 
triumph  of  the  Barricades,  joined  to 
the  divisions  among  the  Contierva- 
tives  consequent  on  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, brought  the  'Whigs  to  the 
helm  and  the  constitution  and  liber- 
ties  of  England  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Now,  however,  the  dde  has  set  in 
the  other  way.  Upon  a  dissolution, 
the  Conservatives  have  at  once,  with- 
out any  change  in  the  representa- 
tion, or  organic  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution, gained  above  one  hundred 
votes  I  When  did  the  Whigs  or  Re- 
volutionists ever  upon  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  with  the  same  electors,  gain 
a  third  part  of  that  advantage  ?  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  shoidd  be  the 
case.  The  evils  of  democracy,  when 
once  felt,  or  when  brought  by  their 
near  approach  to  the  perception  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  holders  of  pro- 
perty, are  so  acute  and  overwhelm- 
ing, that  they  cannot  fail  to  produce, 
when  their  real  nature  is  once  gene- 
rally apprehended,  an  universal  sense 
of  horror,  excepting  among  those 
who  are  to  be  the  gainers  by  tfaehr 
excesses.  It  is  the  blindness,  the 
delusion,  the  infatuation  of  the  hold- 
ers of  property,  which  is  the  real 
evil  to  be  apprehended.  Their  w»- 
keningmay  be  certainly  reckoned  on ; 
the  danger  is  that  it  will  come  too 
late ;  and  that  before  the  evils  that 
may  be  anticipated  are  felt^  Irreme- 
diable changes  have  been  made,  and 
power  irrecoverably  vested  in  im- 
proper hands.  Whether  this  haa  not 
been  done  by  the  Reform  Bill,  may 
still,  notwithstandi^  the  favourable 
aspect  of  present  affahrs,  be  doubted ; 
but  unquestionably  the  true  patriot 
never  had  such  rational  grounds  for 
hope  since  the  Revolution  of  1832 
was  accomplished. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  friends  of 
their  country  be  discouraged,  be- 
cause the  Reformers,  as  they  call 
themselves,  still  boast  of  a  majority, 
and  possibly  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  must  recollect  how  long  it 
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took  iLe  RevoIutioiiiEts  to  ^aiu  the 
niighty  \ictory  ot  ihe  Rifuiiu  Bill, 
and  feel  gratified  if  ihey  cau,  in  a 
course   of  years,  and   by  arduous 
exertions,  succeed  in  counteracting 
ita  e\il  eflfects.  Let  tbem  rejoice  that 
s  Tast  increase  of  talent,  integrity, 
and  firmnehs  has  been  becured  for  tbe 
House  of  Commons.   Mbeiber  this 
accession  of  strength  is  (ufEcient  to 
enable  a  Conservative  Administra- 
tion to  keep  permanent  possession  of 
tLe  helm,  is  a  question,  bow  import- 
ant eoever,  ^  hich  is  yet  merged  in  the 
OTerfi  helming  magnitude  of  the  con- 
aequences  of  augmenting  the  patiio- 
tic  party  in  the  Hcuse  of  Ccmmona. 
That  is  tbe  great  consc  quence  of  tbe 
present  dissoluticn ;  there  is  the  in* 
estimable  benefit  ^hich  the  King 
conferred  upon  bis  country  by  serd- 
ing    for  the  Duke   of   Wellington. 
From  tlie  time  that  the  march   of 
Kapoleon's  conquests  in  Spain  was 
aiTeated  at  Torres  Vedras,  how  many 
afield  required  to  be  contested, how 
many  a    struggle   endured   before 
the  inTader's  force  was  driTcn  like 
chaff  before  the  wind  OTer  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Pyrenees  I  From  the  time 
that  tbe  desolating  prrgress  of  Im- 
perial despotiim  was  checked  by  the 
oamea  of  Moscow,  how  many,  and 
what  desperate  encounters,  awaited 
Uie  arma  of  freedom,  before  the  al- 
lied    standards    waved    on    Mont- 
martre,  and  a  memorable  retribution 
awaited  the  great  and  guilty  people ! 
Siicb,  and  not  less  animating,  how- 
CTer  alow,  la  tbe  course  of  triumphs 
which,   by    a  proper    exertion  of 
firmneta,   talent,   and    moderation, 
await  tbe   ConserTatives   of  Ens- 
land.   Let  them  not  be  discouraged, 
therefore,    because    decisive    suc- 
ceia  baa  not  attended  their  first  con- 
test   The  only  surprising  thins  is, 
that  they  have  gained  so  much  aa 
has  already  been  done.  By  the  blest- 
ing  of  God,  the  cause  of  English 
freedom  aeema  now  to  be  safe,  if  ita 
■upportera  persevere  in  the  firm  and 
BumJ  J  coarse  which  they  have  hither- 
to pursued. 

The  present  elections  even,  as  far 
«a  they  bare  already  gone,  have 
completely  verified  all  the  predic- 
tions of  tbe  opponents  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Salvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
Bot  in  consequence  of  that  bill,  but 
in  spite  of  it ;  not  by  <  hangirg  any  of 
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its  provisions,  but  by  counteracting 
its  worst  influence.  The  Metropo- 
litan constituencies  have  completely 
assumed  the  character  so  early  pro- 

Jihesied  for  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
t  is  in  the  smaller  boroughs,  and  the 
counties,in  which  the  real  hope  of  the 
empire  is  to  be  placed.  Every  thing 
will  depend  on  the  question,  whether 
they  can  acquire  a  preponderance 
over  the  great  urban  constituencies 
in  the  Legislature.  If  they  do  not, 
it  docs  not  require  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  foresee  what  must  be  the 
result.  But  we  now  begin,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Reform 
Bill  was  passed,  to  entertain  confi- 
dent hopes  that  these  disasters 
may  be  averted.  A  beginning  of 
improvement  baa  been  made ;  and 
great  part  of  the  ground  thua 
gained  is  not  likely  to  he  lost  on 
any  future  occasion.  Should  Par- 
liament be  again  dissolved  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accession  of  the 
"^^higs  or^  Destructives  to  power, 
there  is  little  chance  of  any  serious 
diminutions  to  the  Conservative 
band.  On  the  contrary,  whatever 
the  Revolutionists  might  gain  in  a 
few  boroughs  by  the  influence  of 
Government,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  more  than  lost  by  the  in- 
crease of  general  terror  to  the 
holders  of  property  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  by  the  evident  and  near 
approach  of  danger  to  their  posses- 
sions. The  increase  of  the  Conser- 
vative phalanx  in  tbe  Lower  House 
is  a  permanent  and  most  important 
addition  to  the  bulwaiks  of  order 
and  security  in  the  land  ;  and  as  it  is 
the  nature  of  all  such  changes  to  be 
progressive,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  hope,  that  on  every  future 
appeal  to  the  people,  the  strength  of 
this  sacred  band  will  be  augmented, 
till  at  length  it  becomes  irresistible. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent contest  has  been  the  narrow  and 
decreasing  majoritiea  by  which  those 
who  were  once  the  greatestfavourites 
with  the  people  have  obtained  their 
returns.  Thia  is  a  most  important  cir- 
cumstance, and  one  which  points  to 
results  even  greater  in  future  than 
those  which  have  been  already  ac- 
quired. O'Connell,  in  Dublin,  was 
at  first  in  a  minority,  and  succeeded 
ultimately  by  a  majority  trifling  in* 
deed  when  compared  with  what  ap- 
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peared  at  tbe  termination  of  former 
contests.  Tlie  case  was  the  same 
with  Mr  Hume  in  Middlesex ;  while 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  Whig  col- 
league are  ousted  in  South  Hamp- 
ehire  by  a  considerable  majority.  In 
nearly  fifty  instances  the  Whigs  or 
Radicals  have  succeeded^  only  after 
«evere  contests  and  by  narrow  ma- 
jorities, although  on  the  former  elec- 
tion they  were  brought  in  with  ease 
by  triumphant  multitudes.  In  the 
greater  part  of  these  cases  the  defeat 
of  the  ReTolutionists  on  the  next 
election  maybe  considered  as  certain. 
It  is  so,  unless  some  extraordinary 
and  unforeseen  circumstaDce  inter- 
rupts the  usual  course  of  events, 
from  the  natural  and  iocreasing  in- 
fluence of  truth  in  dispelling  the 
clouds  of  delusion  from  the  minds 
of  more  intelligent  portions  of 
the  community ;  from  the  gradual 
fiubslding  of  excitement,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  disappointment  among  the 
lower ;  and  from  the  more  perseve- 
ring and  enduring  character  of  ef- 
forts founded  on  the  influence  of 
property  and  the  cause  of  virtue, 
than  those  dependent  on  fleeting 
or  ignorant  popular  enthusiasm. 
This  is  a  moat  important  circum- 
stance, well  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  and  increase  the  hopes  of 
the  Conservatives,  and  &x  the  con- 
duct of  the  weak  and  irresolute  mul- 
titude, who  can  form  no  opinion  of 
their  own,  and  are  ever  guided  by 
the  views  which  they  adopt  as  to  the 
ultimate  chances  oi  success  in  the 
contest. 

There  is  one  contest  which  has 
been,  in  an  especial  manner,  wor- 
thy of  observation,  even  among  the 
many  and  memorable  instances  of 
glorious  exertion  which  have  been 
made,  and  that  is  the  one  for  the 
city  of  Dublin.  The  contest  there 
was  between  the  arch-agitator  and 
the  Irish  Protestants ;  that  is,  be- 
tween the  leader  of  anarchy  and  the 
bravest  and  noblest  of  the  sons  of 
freedom.  Mr  Hamilton  and  Mr 
West  came  forward  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  high  characters  and 
the  great  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged ;  but  the  support  they  re- 
ceived, even  in  that  aen  of  revolu- 
tionary passion  and  religious  fury, 
is  the  surprising  thing.  At  the  for- 
mer election  in  1882,  the  numbers 
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were,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent : — 

1832.  1835. 

0*Connell,d4ll 2e7S 

Ruthven,    88^2 2680 

We8t»    .     1862  .    Hamilton,  2461 

Rice,     .     1847  .    West,      .  2446 

This  table  requires  no  comment. 
It  demonstrates  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner the  rapid  change  of  opinion  and 
subsiding  of  agitating  influence  in 
the  Irish  metropolis,  and  affords  the 
fairest  augury  of  the  ultimate  tri« 
umph  of  sound  and  rational  opinions 
over  the  faction  which  has  so  long 
held  that  beautiful  island  in  chains. 
In  the  city  of  Cork,  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  a  decisive  triumph  hastaken 
place :  it  is  evident  that  the  Repeal- 
ing Faction  is  losing  its  influence, 
even  in  the  quarters  which  have  hi- 
therto been  the  stronghold  of  its 
anarchical  passions.  Let  not  the 
friends  of  order  and  freedom 
therefore  be  discouraged  by  the 
temporary  return  of  the  Repealers 
for  Dublin ;  it  is  evident  that  their 
influence  is  declining ;  their  success 
has  b«en  achieved  only  by  gross 
perjury,  which  will  not  stand  the 
scrutiny  of  an  election  committee, 
and  the  memorable  example  of  that 
brave  and  consistent  Whig,  Mr  La- 
touche,  in  standing  forward  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  resist  revolution, 
is  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  to  unite 
freedom  and  Irish  happiness. 

What  renders  it  in  an  especial 
manner  probable  that  this  result  will 
take  place,  is  the  evident  exposure  of 
the  real  designs  and  objecte  of  the 
revolutionists  which  has  already  ta- 
ken place  on  the  hustings  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  con- 
fidently be  expected  to  ensue  in  a 
still  more  clear  and  decided  manner, 
when  their  principles  are  embodied 
in  speeches  delivered,  or  measures 
brought  into  the  legislature.  The 
Destructives  now  muce  no  secret  of 
their  design  to  overturn  our  whole 
Constitution  both  in  Church  and 
State.  The  immediate  destruction 
of  the  Irish  Church  as  a  national 
establishment,  the  subsequent  anni- 
hilation of  that  of  England,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  corn-laws,  the  introduc- 
tion of  vote  by  ballot  and  triennial 
ParliamentSi  the  expulsion  of  the 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers, 
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'«nd  the  subsequent  degradatiou^  if 
not  OTertbrow,  of  thtt  branch  of  the 
legislsture,  are  publicly  and  univer- 
'Wly  spoken  of  by  tiie  Destructives^ 
«s  measures  which  are  not  only  ul- 
•timatelf  certain,  but  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. We  need  not  stop  to  say, 
^at  these  are  precisely  the  measures 
which,  from  the  very  outset,  and  in 
the  heyday  of  the  Reform  mania,  we 
uniformly  and  invariably  predicted 
-would  follow  from  its  success :  it  is 
-of  more  importance  to  consider,  that 
the  advance  of  the  revolutionary 
•  passion  to  this  point,  when  it  openly 
and  instantlv  menaces  the  whole  in- 
stitutions of  society  and  property  of 
individuals,  may  be  reasonably  cal- 
culated on  as  likely  to  augment 
the  powerful  reaction  against  its 
principles,  and  extinguish  a  great 
proportion  of  that  infatuated  and 
deluded  support  of  its  party,  by  per- 
-flons  of  education  and  property,  to 
which  it  owed  its  first  success, 
it  is  the  blindness  and  infatuation 
of  the  holders  of  property  which 
i«  in  every  period  of  revolution- 
ary progress  the  real  danger.  A 
-considerable  proportion  -  or  them, 
perhaps  a  third,  invariably  and  al- 
most to  the  last  persist  in  the  deluded 
opinion,  that  they  can  go  a  certain 
length  in  favour  of  the  movement, 
and  stop  whenever  they  please ;  or 
from  the  desire  of  obtaining  a  tem- 
porary triumph  over  their  political 
opponents,  they  plunge  into  mea- 
flures  calculated  to  involve  them- 
selves  and  all  others  in  irrecoverable 
cuin.  This  is  what  the  Girondists 
and  Orleanists  did  in  the  first  French 
Revolution,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  the  still  more  blind  and 
insane  Whigs  have  done  in  our 
convulsions.  But  though  it  may 
i>e  anticipated  that  the  deluded  or 
interested  leaders  of  that  party, 
carried  away  by  the  lust  for  power, 
will  to  the  very  last  adhere  to  these 
extravagances ;  yet  the  case  is  very 
different  with  a  great  proportion  of 
their  followers,  who,  being  placed 
beneath  the  sphere  of  political  pow- 
er, are  not  likely  to  feel  its  allure- 
ments, or  be  deluded  by  its  attrac- 
tions.^ Among  this  class  the  change 
of  opinion  already  is  very  great,  and 
•may  be  expected  to  become  daily 
greater.  The  same  nation  which,  in 
J 789,  ran  mad  in  favour  of  democra- 
tic power,  in  l«04,  by  a  m'4iorjty  of 
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8,500,000  votes  to  2500,  seated  Na- 
poleon on  the  Imperial  Throne,  and 
surrendered  into  his  liands  all  their 
liberties.  There  is  an  end,  therefore, 
and  that  too  right  speedily,  to  demo- 
cratic transports ;  tnough  there  may 
Sossibly  be  no  end  to  the  slavery  and 
egradation  to  which  they  lead. 
The  continued  residence  of  the 
Conservative  aristocracy  in  their 
own  country,  their  firm  and  cou- 
rageous conduct,  their  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
frightful  malady  which  had  seized 
upon  the  nation,  have  already  con« 
tributed  in  the  most  important  man- 
ner to  moderate  its  excesses,  and 
may  now  be  confidently  looked  to 
as  adequate  to  counteract  its  dis- 
astrous effects.  The  eyes  of  the 
middling  ranks,  of  the  greater  part 
among  them  at  least  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  any  property  or  education, 
must  be  opened  to  the  consequences 
of  revolution,  when  they  behold 
measures  calculated  to  ruin  them 
tabled  in  the  Legislature,  and  press- 
ed forward  with  the  whole  weight 
of  the  movement  party.  The  stanch 
Radicals  and  Destrucdves  will  ne- 
ver be  convinced  by  that  or  any 
other  occurrence;  but  they  consti- 
tute but  an  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  it  is 
the  delusion  and  infatuation  of  the 
multitude  who  constitute  their  fol- 
lowers, that  alone  renders  them  for- 
midable. It  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected, now  that  the  tide  has  once 
turned,  and  revolutionary  projects 
are  openly  proclaimed  by  the  whole 
anarchical  party,  that  great  numbers 
of  liberals  in  every  rank  of  society 
will  be  gradually  converted  to  sound 
and  rational  opinions;  that  the  young 
in  particular,  will  be  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  support;  and  that  by 
degrees,  in  this  way,  the  revolution- 
ary faction,  divested  of  all  its  virtu- 
ous and  respectable  adherents,  will 
be  reduced  to  its  real  and  unalien- 
able components,  the  bankrupts,  the 
infidels,  the  profligate,  the  selfish, 
the  ambitious,  the  designing,  the  cor- 
rupt, the  abandoned,  the  desperate. 
That  they  form  a  large  proportion 
of  every  society,  especially  in  the 
complicated  and  aitificial  form  in 
which  we  now  are  placed,  is  indeed 
certain;  but  that  their  united  strength 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  virtuous 
and  well-doinfT  members  of  the  com- 
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Biunity,  when  the  great  bulk  of  them 
•re  united  together,  k  proved  by  the 
tmiversal  ei^Mirleiios  ef  mankindy 
and  by  no  paaaage  in  bistory  more 
than  &e  evident  and  remarlcable  re- 
turn to  rational  opinions  in  the  bet- 
ter class  of  electors,  which  the  recent 
elections  have  every  where,  and  even 
In  those  situations  where  the  De- 
structives have  gained  a  numerical 
triumph,  unequivocally  aiforded. 

A  great  and  glorious  part  now 
Bwaits  the  Whigs  who  are  really 
worthy  of  the  name ;  who  have  im- 
bibed the  spirit  and  embraced  tibe 
principles  of  Mr  Burke,  Lord  Chat- 
liam,  and  Lord  Somers.  To  sepa- 
rate liberty  from  democracy ;  to  en- 
courage freedom  without  licentious- 
sesB ;  to  establish  popular  independ- 
ence without  inducing  Revolution, 
bave  ever  been  the  principles,  uid 
the  noble  principles,  of  their  party. 
Vow  is  the  time  to  show  that  they 
BtUl  inherit  them;  to  convince  the 
world  tiiat  the  spirit  of  their  fathers 
still  liveain  their  descendants.  Mat- 
ters have  at  length  come  to  a  crisis; 
the  late  of  the  empbe,  and  with  it  of 
freedom  all  ovier  the  world,  is  at 
stake;  a  single  fitlse  step  on  their 
part  mar  now  consign  all  the  institu- 
tions or  society  to  the  dust  TIm 
cause  of  real  freedom;  the  ''cause  for 


which  Hambden  bled  bi  the  field  and 
Sidney  on  the  scaffoUL"  la  now  Id 
jeopardy  -*  not  regid  tyranny^  aet 
sovereign  oppression»ni>w  thnsatans 
it;  revolutionary  violence,  pofNilar 
oppression,  democratic  exoesaea, 
menace  with  destruction  the  fabric 
cemented  alike  by  the  blood  of  the 
Protestant  martyrs  and  the  Englisb 
patriots.  If  at  this  crisis  they  join  tlie 
Destructives,  in  order,  by  the  over- 
throw of  their  opponents,  to  secure 
readmission  to  power,  they  will 
strive  in  vain  to  shield  themselves 
from  the  execrations  of  posterity* 
Every  one  now  sees  from  whatquav^ 
ter  freedom  is  really  menaced ;  a 
junction  of  Whigs  and  Ra^ttcals 
would  now  be  stigmatised  for  ever 
as  even  more  flagiiious  than  a  sinsilar 
union  of  their  u>re£sthera  with  the 
cavaliers  of  Charles  L,  or  the  cour- 
tiers of  Charles  \h  Now  then  is  the 
time  to  shun  the  maledictions  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  posterity; 
concessions  to  popular  power  greater 
than  Fox  or  Chatham  ever  dreasit 
of,  have  already  been  ol>tdned,  or 
are  in  course  of  being  yielded.  What 
they  have  now  to  do  is  to  prevent 
the  sacred  fire  from  bursting  through 
aJl  barriers,  and  consuming  the  Bri- 
tish empire  in  one  devouring;  confia* 
gration* 
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It  has  been  very  generally  ac* 
Icnowledged,  even  by  our  bitterest 
adversaries,  that  we  have  been  con- 
sistent in  our  political  creed.  Nor 
do  we  know  that  our  consistency  has 
ever  been  attributed  to  unworthy 
motives.  True  that  we  have  a  thou- 
sand times  been  called  bigots  and  fa- 
natics, and  the  lilce — ^but  never  tlme- 
ser vera,  place-seelcers,  apostates.  Un- 
seducedyunterrified,  we  have  held  on 
our  course  according  to  our  con- 
science; sometimes  and  on  great 
questions  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our 
psinful  duty  to  dissent  from  those 
whom  we  most  honoured  ;  and  we 
then  expressed  our  dissent  unequivo- 
cally Id  the  language  of  regret,  grief, 
or  indigoation.  Mistaken^perhaps,  we 
might  then  have  been,  but  assuredly 
we  were  sincere ;  and  we  can  look 
back  on  the  past,  not  only  without 
shame,  but  with  satisfaction^nay, 
we  scruple  not  to  say,  with  pride. 
Had  we  at  any  time  sacrificed  any  of 
our  opinions — we  scorn  to  say  our 
principles — it  would  have  been  in 
deference  or  obedience  to  far  wiser 
men,  with  whom  it  had  all  our  life 
long  been  our  happiness  to  hold  al- 
most all  our  opinions  in  common.  But 
the  opinions  we  now  allude  to  clung 
sad  cleaved  to  us  as  we  to  them — 
and  we  sought  not  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  old  resting-place  in  our 
breast  They  remain  there  firm  as 
ever— but  they  are  at  rest.  The 
measures  they  regarded  have  been 
long  carried,  settled,  and  consoli- 
dated into  the  law — let  us  trust — the 
liberty  of  the  land.  Other  measures 
too,  mightier  still  for  evil  or  for 
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good — which  we  opposed  along 
with  those  good  and  great  men,  with 
whom  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  go 
on  the  question  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation— have  been — let  us  trust- 
finally  settled;  to  the  future  then 
we  have  to  look^and  be  the  pros- 
pect dark  or  bright,  peaceful  or  por- 
tentous— let  us  prepare  to  meet  the 
coming  events,  that  seem  to  cast 
their  shadows  before,  with  the  calm 
confidence  of  patriots,  who  are  told 
by  their  own  hearts,  that  in  hope, 
not  fear,  is  bom  that  heroic  wisdom 
which  alone  to  any  noble  end  can 
guide  the  national  councils  of  a  great 
people.  And  that  we  are  a  great 
people  the  sun  sees — who  never  sets 
on  our  dominions. 

For  our  own  humble  selves  we  are 
full  of  hope.  The  principles  which 
we  have  always  supported  seem 
to  be  in  the  ascendant — if  slowly, 
steadily;  and  all  true  Conserva- 
tives have  reason  to  rejoice — not 
because,  as  a  party,  they  are  now  in 
power — ^but  because  they  believe 
that  they  behold  the  dawn,  and  may 
anticipate  the  day  of  Order  and 
Peace.  To  rejoice — because,  as  a 
party,  they  are  now  in  power — were 
at  once  foolish  and  base.  For  all 
such  power  is  now  precarious,  and 
will  long  be  so ;  and  the  party  that 
should.  In  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  desire  it  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  noblest,  would  be 
deserving  of  all  execration.  There 
have  been  times  when  party  spirit — 
even  intolerant  and  exclusive — 
could  be  made  subservient  and  sub- 
sidiary to  Patriotism.  But  it  is  not 
•  2k 
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«o  now.  Shall  our  loBtUutionB  be 
destrojed  or  preserved?  That  is 
the  question.  How  would  it  be  de- 
cided by  a  show  of  hands  ?  Down 
with  them  in  the  dust.  How  by  a 
show  of  reasons?  Let  them  «on« 
tinue  to  lift  up  their  heads  into  the 

We  say  that  Gonserrative  princi- 

ees  seem  to  be  slowly  and  siaadUy 
the  asoendant.  Not  a  little  non- 
sense has  been  uttered  about  re- 
action. To  hear  many  people  speak, 
you  might  suppose  there  had  been 
lumep^thatall  the  world  were  in  one 
way  of  thinking  on  Reform — that 
the  BLevolution  of  1832  was  more 

f glorious  in  all  eyes  than  the  Revo- 
ution  of  1688-^nd  William  the 
Fourth—not  William  the  Third— 
our  sole  Deliverer  To  hear  many 
others  speak,  you  might  suppose 
that  a  second  new  light— stronger 
thao  the  first-^-had  burst  in  upon  the 
mhdds  ofmost  reformers,  and  shown 
them  not  a  repaired  but  a  ruined 
Constitution.  Strange  that  people 
in  Uieir  senses^-^t  least  not  abso- 
lutely out  of  them*— should  see  and 
bear  so  differentlyi  and  on  both  sides 
80  unaocordantiy  with  realities.  The 
truth  is>  that  vast  numbers  have  no 
other  fault  to  find  with  the  late  Re- 
volution than  that  it  not  only  left 
one  stone  standing  on  another,  but 
many  stones  standing  on  many 
others*— many  pillars  unshaken,"**- 
portions  of  the  edifice  nearly  entire, 
— and  parts  of  the  foundation  not  yet 
undermined.  They  are  incensed  to 
find  that  there  has  not  been  a  total 
blow  up !  The  Radicals  are  in  arage-— 
and  on  them  there  has  been  no  other 
reaction  than  that  of  disappointment 
on  hatred.  The  Whigs— if  they  are 
to  be  beIieved-<-think  and  feel  very 
differently  from  such  Destructives. 
We  do  believe  them-^not  only  be- 
cause they  have  said  it-^but  because 
we  cannot  even  imagine  why  they 
should  be  insincere;  nor  shall  we 
cease  to  do  so — till  we  see  them 
leagued  with  men  who  have  sworn 
to  subvert  all  that  the  old  Whigs 
revered.  They  have  begun  at  least 
to  suspect  danger  from  the  Great 
Measure— if  not  essentially  in  itself 
-^from  the  machinations  of  the 
disturbers  of  the  people's  peace* 
The  **  pressure  from  without^'  is  a 
power  of  their  own  creating-^yet 
Uiey  have  confessed  that  if  condp 


nued  it  must  be  not  only  formi- 
dable, but  fatal  to  any  govern- 
ment. They  may  still  believe  that 
they  improved  the  Constitution— or 
that  they  restored  it;  but  it  is  not 

Cible  they  can  believe  that  the 
j>1e  think  so — unless  they  have 
changed  their  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  People.  So  far  there 
has  been  reaotion^if  yon  liko  to  call 
it  so— araone  the  best  of  the  Whigs. 
Not  a  few— by  far  too  many — good 
Tories — ^became  Reformers — some 
— strangely  enough — from  convic- 
tion that  the  Great  Measure  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  safe  one — more — from 
concession  to  the  demand  not  to  be 
resisted — of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
On  all  such— and  we  have  spoken 
of  them  without  anger  or  disrespect 
•—the  reaction  has  been  so  strong 
that  they  are  now  atanch  Conser- 
vatives. They  see  their  error,  and 
are  resolved  to  repair  it,  not  by  vain 
regrets,  but  by  joining  heart  and 
hand  with  those  whom,  for  a  aeason, 
they  had  been  led  to  forsake  on  a 
momentous  question,  which  a  short 
but  troubled  experience  has  set  in 
its  true  light  before  their  understand- 
ing—and well  entitled  are  they  to 
return  to  the  ranks  of  the  Conserva- 
tives,  which  tibey  had  left,  not  as 
traitors  to  the  cause,  but  deceived 
by  the  protestations  of  the  false 
friends  of  Freedom  appealing  to 
their  too  unsuspicious  and  unguard- 
ed hearts.  Then  on  the  minds  of 
the  multitude,  who  might  be  well 
disposed  towards  the  Rsform  Bill, 
witoout  knowing,  or  even  pretend- 
ing to  know,  any  one  thing  about  it, 
except  that  it  gave  them,  or  might 
give  them,  a  vote,_what  reaction 
has  there  not  beenl  Wliat  thou- 
sands on  thousanda  would  &ln  re» 
linquish  the  right  they  were  per- 
suaded so  fondly  to  priael  What 
doubt,  indifference,  or  fear  I  As 
for  the  non«eleetors*^how  can  they  ' 
in  nature  be  satisfied  I  Yet  even 
among  them  there  has  been  reaction 
■—and— except  on  occasion— -tfiey 
have  exchanged  their  aenseless 
shouts  for  sullen  silence— and,  inv 
stead  of 

"  The'bomeleM  sound  of  Joy  within  the 
alp," 

a  sound— heard  but  by  their  own 
bsffled,and  we  fear  oft^n  brutaliaed 
hearu— murmurs  through  the  ear 
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lo  alleys  Hfe  with  the  flee  whieh 
citiac  brted«--Mid  only  on  some 
cheerleM  holyday,  yet  iweDf  the 
chorus,  ebblog  fanter  tlian  it  flows, 
in  eelebration  of  some  demsgoffue** 
trlunphy  who,  were  be  onct)  fade* 
pendent  of  bis  carriers,  would  de-i 
seend  from  their  shoulders  to  trample 
them  under  his  feet.  Of  Uie  virtues 
of  that  condition  of  life  we  are  not 
ignorant— and  we  Icnow  they  are 
such  as  might  well  put  to  iibame 
iu  betrayers.  Were  the  eyes  of  the 
lower  orders  opened  to  the  cbaraop 
tare  of  their  flatterers  and  coseners 
— and  they  are  opening-«<-bow  would 
their  roaaly  hearts  despise  the  needy 
wretches  who  have  been  striving  to 
make  them  inatruments  of  their  own 
gain,  all  the  while  they  were  beguil* 
ing  them  int«i  the  belief  that  they 
were  anxious  only  for  their  natural 
rights  as  brethren  end  freemen  I  Has 
there  been  no  react!  on  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  industrious  classes? 
liVa  believe  there  has  been  much. 
But  many  grateful  feelings  towarda 
thoee  whom  they  had  been  willing 
to  look  on,  not  only  as  well*  wishers, 
but  baaelMtors,  have  conspbred  to 
preserve  their  favour,  or  to  keep 
ibakn  mutei  and  so  far  from  blam* 
ing  them  for  their  fidelity  or  for* 
Wsranee,  we  only  grieve  that  they 
had  pledged  their  pridOi-Huid  a  poor 
man's  pride  is  often  his  best  earthly 
possesaion-rto  adhere  to  adventu* 
rers,  whpse  personal  eharaoter  they 
diarMarded  for  sake  of  their  politi* 
eal  doetrlnea«-<botb  as  bad  as  pes* 
alble*— and  equally  nu worthy  of^the 
countenance  of  honest  men,  who, 
while  they  live  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  are  thankful  to  heaven 
for  the  wind  that  dries  it  in  the  fur* 
rowa  :^whareas,  in  many  instances, 
their  tyrants  are  godless  slaves*** 
auperlor  to  such  superstition,  snd 
inwardly  scorning  the  virtues, 
which,  for  basest  purposes,  they 
fulsomely  eulogize.  Of  the  same 
classes — not  a  msjority,  we  are  sor- 
ry to  say-^bnt  a  minority— neither 
small  nor  uninfluential-*-4ilmo8t  from 
the  very  first  was  adverse  ta-*-or  st 
least  suspicious  of  tlie  Bill  of  Re- 
form. Aot  that  they  either  were 
or  pretended  to  be  wiser  tban  their 
Beigbbours )  but  it  would  seem  that, 
from  their  own  experience,  they  had 
found  that  the  evils  of  their  coudi* 
Ikw,  aa  wall  aa  its  UassingSy  had 


often  bad  their  ori||[in  in  eatisee  nol 
so  remote  from  their  ownhouseknld 
and  iu  own  Jaws  as  their  friends, 
who  were  fervent  politicisns,  ima- 
gined :  and  if  they  were  lukewarm 
reformers,  when  the  fever  of  reform 
was  at  i^a  height,  now  that  U  has  not 
only  had  the  turn,  but  has  subsided 
to  natural  blood'heaii  even  with 
many  who  were  once  deliriousj  and 
wslked  raving  in  their  sleep,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  on  them  them 
has  been  just  reaction  enough  to 
cool  ihero  into  Conservatives,  with* 
out  chilling  that  temperate,  and 
therefore  vigorous,  flow  of  free 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  we 
verily  believe  belong  alike  by^ 
birthright,  and  by  acquisition^  and 
by  hahitk  to  the  virtuous  poor* 
^hat  deduction  should  be  madoi  on 
the  ground  of  reaction,  or  any  other, 
ground,  from  the  numbers  of  Re* 
formers,  now  esger  for  the  results 
of  the  Bill,  we  do  not  know  i  but  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  few  lentencea 
we  have  now  written,— *and  we  oan^ 
not  think  we  have  been  guilty  of 
exaggeration,— it  pbould  not  be 
smul,  but  very  considerable  indeed* 
.«rthough  not  equal  to  what  soma 
honest  Conservatives,  in  their  en-* 
thusiasm,  seem  to  believe.  But» 
joined  with  the  great  body  of  Con* 
servatives,  from  their  shicerity  and 
eamestness-^tbeir  honesty  and  fe« 
spectability*^they  are  worthy  al« 
lies;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt*  that 
the  influence  of  their  example, 
though  silent,  must  be  strong,  snd 
pervade,  with  increasing  force,  those 
orders  of  society,  of  which,  general** 
ly  speaking,  they  constitute  much  of 
the  moral  snd  intellectual  worth,-— 
worth  proved  by  the  peaceful  snd 
orderly  habits  of  their  li  ves*^by  their 
corresponding  competency  and  con« 
tentment  The  lower  orders  of  so* 
ciety !  Pitiable  persons,  indeed, 
must  they  be  who  uke  umbrage 
at  the  word  lower,  as  if  it  neces** 
ssrily  implied  uiferiority  in  worth, 
virtue,  relijgion  I  The  lower  or^ 
ders— we  fear  not  to  say-.-are  even 
now  Conservatives^or  the  best 
men  smong  them  are  so  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  epithet^-^^md  in 
the  event  of  sny  direful  convulsion, 
would  show  how  pacific  is  their  cha» 
racter,  and  that  they  would  make 
any  sacrifice  for  peace.  And  this 
we  sayi  knowing  that  they  have  baaa 
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deceiTed  and  Imposed  upon  by 
beutieM  tndtors,  more  tban  ever 
before  within  these  few  years — nor 
denying,  but  confessinff,  Uiat  justiee 
bas  not  always  been  done  them  by 
those  who  ouffht  to  have  known 
better,  and  understood  more  clear- 
ly, and  felt  more  proudly,  the  mag- 
nanimity of  their  nature,  and  the 
indomitable  but  unostentatious  vir- 
tues by  which  they  have  for  ages 
Illustrated  and  dignified  their  at 
dnee  humble  and  high  estate.  But 
for  them,  in  vain  wHuld  be  the  union 
of  men  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  edu- 
cation, who  form  the  most  promi- 
nent  and  eminent  orders  of  the  great 
Conservative  Body,  and  to  whom 
belongs  the  guidance  and  govern- 
ment of  the  whole,  informed  oy  one 
spirit  which  we  believe  is  yet  sound, 
and  therefore  will  be  victorious* 
August,  indeed,  is  our  idea  of  the 
people  of  Britain.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt now  to  word  it.  But  should 
we  ever  try  to  do  so,  we  shall  not 
gather  up  their  qualities  from  the 
panegyrics  on  their  character  that 
have  been  lately  pronounced  by  those 
orators  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  name  of  the  Friends  of  tho 
People^but  from  our  own  know- 
ledm  and  experience,  and  familiarity 
with  their  virtues — as  we  have  seen 
them  in  our  own  intercourse  with 
**  virtuous  households  though  ex- 
ceeding poor,"  as  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  all  who  had  eyes  to 
see  and  hearts  to  feel — whether  call- 
ed on  by  their  country  to  arduous 
duties  at  a  distance  from  their  own 
doors,  or  within  the  shadow  of  their 
lintels — showing  that  as  "  to  be  weak 
is  to  be  miserable,  suffering,  or  doing" 
-—so  to  be  strong  is  to  be  happy — 
and  that  their  strength  has  not  been 
without  its  reward.  With  such  be- 
lief can  we  despair  for  our  country  ? 
The  times  are  indeed  troubled  and 
dangerous ;  and  it  is  now  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  all  Conservatives  to  cleave 
to  that  cause  which  they  devoutly 
believe  to  be  the  right.  Timidity 
and  rashness  are  equally  to  be  avoid- 
ed ;  but  let  us  understand  what  is 
the  Golden  Mean  —  the  virtue  of 
Moderation.  Of  all  contemptible 
creatures,  the  most  contemptibJe  are 
your  creatures  who  prate  coxcombi- 
eally  of  belonging  to  the  Juste  milieu. 
They  seem  unconscious  of  theridicu« 
WuB  presumption  of  claimbig  more 


wisdom,  more  sense,  more  temper, 
than  they  will  allow  to  the  beat  men 
among  those  they  have  the  imperti- 
nence to  call  the  Ultra- Tories.  Who 
are  the  Ultra-Tories  ?  The  present 
Ministry  ?  Well— be  it  so ;  and  will 
the  Moderates  not  support  it  ?  Let 
them,  then,  join  the  Radicals.  The 
Conservative  Tories  will  be  well  rid 
of  them  —  and  the  Conservative 
Whigs  would  but  laugh  in  their  faces 
were  such  ninnies  to  claim  alliance 
with  the  adherents  of  Stanley  and 
Grahame,  for  they  are  men  of  metal. 
Try  Conservative  principles  by  the 
test  of  reason,  and  if  you  think  they 
do  not  stand  it,  become  a  Deatrao- 
tivft.  But  we  who  have  satisfied  our- 
selves on  that  point,  and  know  that 
Conservative  principles  are  guarded 
by  a  host  of  feelings  too,  wbidi  we 
hold  sacred,  will  vindicate  them 
from  all  aggression,  with  all  the  seal 
and  all  the  energy  of  which  our  na^ 
ture  is  capable,  and  without  any  fear 
that  we  shall  be  hurried  away  into 
extremes  beyond  the  bounds  of 
a  philosophical  moderation.  Nay, 
should  we  occasionally  so  err,  we 
shall  easily  forgive  ourselves,  and 
by  our  true4iearted  friends,  we 
doubt  not,  be  easily  forgiven;  but 
indifference  or  neglect  must  never 
be  pardoned,  for  the  lukewarm  will 
soon  begin  to  shiver,  and  coldneas 
become  an  ague.  Tbe  struggle  is 
for  all  we  love  and  venerate;  and 
unless  we  put  forth  all  the  power  of 
our  moral  and  intellectual  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  opportunities  afforded 
us  by  the  station  in  society  which  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  assign  us, 
be  it  high  or  humble  or  in  a  middle 
place,  we  can  never  hope  that  our 
cause  will  triumph ;  for  the  Conser- 
vative Government  must  be  envi- 
roned with  great  diflliculUes — and 
with  great  dangers  plain  to  all  eyes 
^-%xkQ  but  by  Intrepidity  and  inte- 
grity and  talent— and  it  possesses 
them  all — backed  by  an  united  pha- 
lanx of  freemen—and  none  but  the 
educated,  the  orderly,  and  the  peace- 
loving  are  freemen-~can  it  be  up- 
held in  spite  of  all  the  assaults  about 
to  be  led  against  it  by  Infuriated 
multitudes  who  have  sworn  its  over- 
throw. All  violence  will  be  brought 
against  us — but  Conservatives  are 
not  violent — they  are  confident — 
and  confidence  is  calm.  Away,  then, 
with  all  such  moderation/^ror.itia 
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a  base  and  bastard  moderation,  that 
mt  the  first  rude  shock  of  coaflictiDg 
opinion  will  be  seen  shamefully 
submiss ;  and  let  us  show  that  re- 
solute front  which  becomes  men  who 
know  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession 
which  the  times  require,  and  the 
most  conscientious  ought  to  culti- 
vate and  encourage — for  it  can  worlc 
but  good — and  the  spirit  of  compro>- 
mise  and  submission  which  no  times 
ever  required,  and  least  of  all  the 
present— for  it  can  work  but  evii-r 
and  would  soon  involve  all  princi- 
ples in  fatal  confusion — and  deliver 
up  the  weak  and  wavering  and  faith- 
less into  the  hands  of  the  worst 
partjr  that  should,  bv  being  resolute 
In  wickedness,  be  found  to  be  too 
strong  for  the  vacillating  good. 

Nor  let  us  care  a  straw  for  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  Liberals,  who  scornfully 
pitjT  us  poor  Conservatives  for  lagging 
BO  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
We  know,  for  all  that,  how  to  march 
a  bit,  and  can  have  our  laugh  too, 
when  we  choose  to  take  a  look  at  the 
awkward  squad,  chiefly  composed 
of  tailors,  not  only  showing,  but 
clearing  the  way,  as  the  vanguard. 
We  are  not  angry  with  these  modern 
philosophical  heroes  for  despising 
Ihe  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  though 
we  cannot  seriously  admire  their 
double-quick  time,  even  while  they 
are  marking  it,  and  cannot  but  smile 
to  see  them  deploy.  Old  Father 
Time  has  his  prejudices,  no  doubt, 
and  Is  perhaps  rather  too  unwilling 
to  be  put  out  of  his  way.  Mine 
ancient  is  sometimes  a  little  obsti- 
nate, but  he  has  more  sense  left  than 
a  million  upstarts  who  declare  he  is 
in  his  dotafl^e.  So  thinks  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  premier,  though  not  Mr  Thomas 
Place,  tailor.  The  Premier  speaks 
of  **  that  great  aid  of  government, 
more  powerful  than  either  law  or 
reason, —  the  respect  for  ancient 
righta,  and  the  deference  to  prescrip- 
tive authority,"  and  the  tailor  smiles. 
Yet  Ghronos,  though  a  silent,  is  a  cer- 
tain reformer ;  and  under  the  sweep 
of  his  scythe,  out  of  decay  and  ruin, 
how  renovation  blooms!  We  may 
take  him  by  ^e  forelock,  but  it  must 
be  with  no  irreverent  hand.  We, 
whose  utmost  term  is  but  three-score 
and  ten  years,  and  often  cease  to  be, 
— the  brightest,  and  boldest,  and  best 
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tongues  as  of  angels-^e*er  the  earth 
has  thirty  times  circled  the  sun— - 
must  not  deal  rudely  with  him  whose 
age  is  six  thousand  years,  and  who 
looks  yet  as  if  he  were  immortal! 

Round  old  institutions,  what  sa- 
cred thoughts  and  feelings  keep  ex- 
tending in  silent  perennial  growth  I 
They  penetrate  them — and  are  as 
the  very  living  cement  by  which  they 
cohere,  and  therefore  crumble  not» 
though  weather-stained — strongest 
even  where  some  rent  or  fissure 
may  be  seen  in  which  smiles  the 
wallflower.  What  power  over 
thoughtful  and  feeling  hearto  is  in 
the  very  expression  —  from  time 
immemorial!  A  wise  man  indeed 
he  must  be — a  man  inspired — who 
can  disregard — we  dare  not  say  de- 
spise— ^antiquity;  such  seers  and  pro- 
f)heta  as  the  world  has  had  in  those 
ater  days  have  foretold  the  Future 
from  the  Past— and  thus  taught  us  to 
understand  the  Present.  And  shall 
the  wisdom  that  waxes  clear  and 
great  from  ita  own  experiences,  and 
from  the  study  of  the  experiences  of 
kindred  spirits  as  they  have  illumi'- 
nated  successive  ages  of  the  world, 
be  superseded  and  set  aside  for  that 
vain  philosophy— oh  I  miserable  pro- 
fanation of  a  mighty  name  I  that  is 
perpetually  appealing  to  principles 
forsooth,  and  in  its  arrogant  igno- 
rance **  of  man,  of  nature,  and  of 
human  life,"  would  lay  down  laws 
for  the  government  of  mighty  com- 
munities— think  to  create  constitu- 
tions by  a  breath — and  by  a  breath 
blow  down  states — for  what  else  i^ 
all  that  hot  hubbub  of  words  ?  The 
love  of  change,  admiration  of  novel- 
ty, and  delight  in  reform,  are  much 
oftener  proofs  of  a  weak  and  waver- 
ing than  of  a  strong  and  steady  mind. 
There  are  men  among  us  now — pub- 
lic men^teachers  of  the  public-r- 
who  are  absolutely  blindfolded-*- 
hoodwinked  by  a  day-cap  embroid- 
ered with  bigotries  and  prejudices, 
who  imagine  all  the  while  that  their 
minds  have  the  perspicuity  of  the 
eagle's  eye,  and  the  power  of  the 
eagle's  wing. 

But  such  is  not  the  character  of 
the  minds  of  very  many  influential 
men,  who  for  some  years  have  with 

§reat  zeal,  energy,  and  talent,  been 
isseminating  their  political,  and  oc-t 
casionally  their  religious,  opinions 
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den,  down  lo  that  imigiiiarf  line, 
and  beioir  It,  which  maf  Im  sup* 
poeed  10  separate  them  from  the 
lower^or  at  to  the  loweat,  with 
their  doctors  and  doctrines  we  are 
acquainted  but  la  the  gross,  except- 
ing a  fisvr  known  to  us  by  namoi 
knd  rather  more  in  detail  In  the  cri« 
ttiinal  courtsi  The  men  we  mean-^ 
soma  of  them  aoute  and  slashing 
writers,  men  of  education  and  ac« 
complishments-^are,  on  principloi 
Republicans.  The/ admire  the  Ame* 
tioaa  Constitution  even  more  than 
our  own,  with  all  its  perfections  on 
its  head,  and  desiderate  much,  even 
in  the  Great  Measure,  essential  to 
their  idea  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Commonwealth*  Thef  exult  in  the 
neme  of  Radicals,  and  profess-^-not 
in  theory  merely,  but  in  practice-^ 
to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  We  call 
them  Destructives,  but  they  disown 
and  retort  the  name;  for  the  tree 
they  would  hew  down  and  extirpate, 
*nd  we  would  nourish  by  digging 
and  manuring  the  soil  rouna  its 
rootSi  is,  they  say,  the^tree  of  evil. 
Ilielf  press  is  powerful,  and  has 
mede  numerous  proselytes.  They 
Admire  the  old  adages  **  A  cat  may 
look  at  a  king,"  and  are  of  opinion 
the  cat  will  see  nothing  much  worth 
looking  at  in  a  man  with  a  crown  on 
his  head.  They  are  then  In  their 
playful  moods-^themselves  like  k\u 
tens-^but  oftener,  at  the  very  name 
of  king, they  growl  Hketi^Brs— 4om»> 
times  as  If  they  lonofed  to  lap  blood. 
'Yet  we  do  not  think  them  naturally 
cruel.  Their  cruelty  is  acquired; 
and  having  no  cause  of  enmity  to 
eock<^haffers,  they  would  revolt 
'from  the  amusement  of  spinning 
them  by  a  pin  and  a  string, 
while  they  speak  with  great  glee  of 
the  CttUing  off  of  the  head  of  King 
Charles  with  a  hatchet  on  a  block, 
and  are  fond  of  holding  It  up  in 
Urrarem-^we  mean  on  a  printed 
page,  or  a  painted  banner^in  the 
nee  of  his  latest  successor.  In 
one  Latin  word  for  the  learned, 
and  one  Eajrlish  word  for  the  simple, 
they  enunciate  their  noUon  of  the 
Royal  Prer(»gative^M^t/-^iVbMm^. 
A  hereditary  Peerage  they  vote  a 
nuisance,  which  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  abate,  and  should 
therefore  be  put  down )  and  as  for  a 
'  House  of  Peers,  they  have  given  over 
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House  of  Incurables*  The  Housop 
they  hold,  should  with  all  conTeaient 
speed  be  demolished— 4Uid  the  In« 
curables  turned  adrift,  to  be  taken 
in  and  oared  for  by  their  rich  rela* 
tlons.  Mean  while,  they  must  not  be 
suffered  to  have  a  will  of  their  own^ 
for  they  are  Incapalrfe  of  opinions ; 
and  though  they  may  speak  till  they 
are  hoarse,  nay,  even  come  to  a  Tote^ 
nobody  is  to  heed  wliat  they  aay  or 
what  they  carry,  or  on  what  they 
impose  a  reto.  Thfiy  are  ciphera— > 
and  here  Is  a  spun{^  An  establlah- 
ed  church  they  call  a  rookery— and 
intolerant  of  its  cawing,  they  would 
-^•without  remorse— 4sut  down  the 
old  grove.  They  cannot  see  what 
a  State  has  to  do  with  religion.  That 
is  every  man's  own  look  out^and 
there  are  many  million  ways  to 
Heaven.  Piety  is  a  good  thing,  and 
BO  Is  a  pie^»aad  both,  when  wansed» 
may  be  got  at  the  nearest  shop. 
Food  for  the  soul,  and  food  for  the 
body,  are  best  furnished  by  compe- 
tition; that  is  the  only  principle  by 
which  you  can  hope  to  have  them  at 
once  good  and  cheap— and  nature 
equally  with  a  vacuum  abhors  a  mo- 
nopoly* Let  there  be  Free-Trade  in 
all  thinffs  human  and  divine— terrene 
trial  and  celestial'*-KM>m  and  worship 
*^ops  and  prayer.  And  that  all 
these  prlnciples-^plainas  they  are->« 
may  be  thoroughly  and  universally 
understood-^-and  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  brute  power  to  hide  or  haul 
them  down— let  the  light  of  know- 
ledge overflow  the  land,  In  which 
they  will  be  manifest  as  in  perpetual 
day — and  then  shall  all  the  clouds 
that  have  so  often  and  long  obscured 
them,  formed  of  the  vapours  of  fan> 
tasy,  and  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices 
of  superstition,  melt  away,  and  leave 
the  mind  like  the  sky,  and  its  inttti- 
tlons  like  sunbeams. 

These  writers  think  themselves 
wiser  and  wittier  than  they  are,  and 
are  at  all  times  ready  with  their  sar^ 
casms  and  their  scorns;  yet  some 
master-minds  are  among  them*-^we 
do  not  hesitate  to  ssy  so-'^-and  we 
repeat,  theur  press  is  powerful,  oiMf 
telis.  They  fight  at  points— «nd, 
knowing  the  weak  ones — which  are 
many  In  measures  and  in  men— they 
keep  hitting  away  at  them  forceful 
blows,  till  men  and  measures  are 
sometimes   seen   staggering  as   if 
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they  for  %nf  ond  old  institutions- 
all  being  alilce  considered  and  con^ 
demnecf  as  the  relics  of  semiobarba- 
rous,  feudal^  and  superstitious  ageA, 
when  tbe  whole  land  was  peopled 
with  serfs— slaTea^-aoldiers^priesta 
— Yassals  and  lords  ;-H>ver  all,  a 
fierce  and  foolish  phantom— mailed 
and  armed^-whom  they  all  called 
Liege«^feared  and  hated  when  living, 
thouffh  he  reigned  by  right  divine^ 
and  disgustingly  adored  when  dead. 
In  their  eyes  nothing  is  time- hal- 
lowed—not  even  a  tomb.  Thev 
deaire  not  only  a  new  order  of  al- 
most aU  things  that  might  be  per- 
mitted by  them  still  to  exists 
bat  a  new-modelling  of  society— 
and  a  new  form  of  government — 
such  as  might  extinguish  in  men's 
minds  all  memory  oi^monarchy,  and 
leave  on  earth  but  a  dreamlike  in- 
dignation at  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
King.  In  one  word,  they  are  all  for 
a  DBMOcaAcr ;  and^  to  establish  one, 
they  care  not  what  they  uproot — or 
what  they  Upset;— and  the  two  first 
obstructions  in  the  way,  and  there- 
fore the  first  to  be  undermined  and 
exploded,  are  the  Throne  and  the 
Altar. 

Opinions  such  as  these,  perpetu- 
ally promulgated  by  many  highly- 
giftea  men,  burning  with  ambitious 
esires— in  various  moods  of  mind 
and  various  forms  of  speech*-Bkil- 
fuUy  adapted  to  suit  the  humours, 
and  inclinations,  and  capacities  of 
multitudes  Imown  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  arrangement  and 
order  of  tnings— every  hour  of  the 
day— every  day  of  the  year— and 
year  after  year— what  wonder  that 
they  should  be  greedily  imbibed! 
They  form  the  articles  of  the  politi- 
cal creed  of  a  very  formidable  party, 
that,  at  a  pinch,  would  not  stick  at 
trifles ;— a  restless,  reckless,  revolu- 
tionary,  radical,  and  destructive  fac- 
tion— ^the  Head  of  the  column  of  the 
MovBMBNT.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
— >we  might  not  perhaps  be  very  far 
wrong  in  saying  millions-^l  the 
while  they  suppose  themselves  good 
subjects--do  nevertheless  virtually 
hold  almost  the  very  self-same  faith. 
Tbey  do  not — would  not  go  such 
lengths— Oh  I  not  they  indeed—"  but 
wide  latitude  of  liberty  of  thought 
must  be  allowed  to  men  of  genius, 
whom  we  should  not  tie  down  to 
tliAir  words.*'    So  soeak  the  mode- 


rates of  the  Movement*  They  are 
friends  of  a  limited  monarchy.  A 
very  limited  monarchy  indeed! 
But  mark  whom  and  what  they  ad- 
mire when  they  are  thrown  off  their 
guard,  and  roused  to  enthusiasm,  by 
some  event  which  seems  to  thedi 
calculated  to  accelerate  Uie  Move- 
ment, and  you  cannot  choose  but 
see,  that  they  are  as  radical  and  re- 
volutionary in  their  hearti  as  the  ho- 
nester  and  bolder  men  at  the  head 
of  the  Column. 

As  yet  We  have  been  speaking  of 
respectable  persons  in  respectable 
stations  of  society  t  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  multitude  of  the 
Movement?  We  have  ttied  the 
word  multitude,  and  wilhoUl  the 
adjective  swinlsh-^for  one  i«  aft'aid 
now-a-days  to  write  down  or  any 
way  to  utter — rabble  -^  mob  -^  ca- 
naille— profanum  vuigus  —  or  any 
other  native,  naturalised,  or  alien 
expression  wont  to  designate  some 
one  or  other  prominent  peculiarity 
in  the  character  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Sovereign  People.  But  it  exist*. 
And  it  is  rancorous,  malignant,  and 
savage.  Modern  philosophers  and 
statesmen  of  the  liberal  school 
hold  contradictory  and  irreconci- 
lable opinions  concerning  its  cha- 
racter. When  it  serves  a  political 
purpose,  to  pretend  to  think  so, 
they  declare  It  to  be  the  iPeoplo— 
the  most  enlightened  People  on  the 
face  of  the  earth«-and  that  its  voice 
— not  oracular,  but  divine-^ must 
and  will  be  obeyed,  else  kingdoms 
will  crumble  under  its  angry  breath. 
At  other  times,  when  it  may  seem 
safer  to  speak  the  truth,  they  lament 
the  foul  and  loathsome  vices  witii 
which  its  character  is  scurfed  and 
encrusted-^nd  attribute  the  mortl 
leprosy  to  Ignorance  — which,  in 
spite  of  tracts  that  circulate  in  mil- 
lions, explanatory  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  government  of  self 
or  state,  is,  they  the  Philanthropists 
acknowledge,  even  In  the  lanes 
and  alleys  of  manufacturing  dties, 
denser  than  the  gloom  of  the  atmos- 
phere that  there  seems  to  belong  to 
the  mire,  and  to  have  no  connexion 
with  the  sky.  In  times  of  distress 
or  disturbance,  we  have  seen  what 
livid  life  shoals  out  into  the  streets 
and  squares— not  averse  to  the  use 
of  fire.  But  they  stand  in  natural 
awe  of  the  «  devouring  elemint"-^ 
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and  the  burning  of  Bristol  was  a 
splendid  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  it  is  not  by  cremation  that 
the  cities  of  England  will  **  flare 
up/'  and  expire.  They  will  settle 
down  into  dust  What  are  our 
thoughts,  on  hearing  low-born  or 
high-bom  demagogues  addressing 
crowds  of  such  patriots  as  these? 
We  do  not  call  them  the  scum — 
for  that  word  is  proscribed— but  the 
cream  of  the  kennel — ^again  we  cor- 
rect ourselves— yea,  the  very  con- 
centrated essence  of  the  People! 
To  that  Impersonation  of  the  Voice 
of  the  Deity  ought  devoutly  to  be 
submitted  the  redress  of  all  wrong 
— the  vindication  of  all  right— and 
offend  not  Almighty  Power-— ye 
impious  Conservatives !  and  ye 
diall  see  perfected  a  **  six  days' 
work  magnificent" — a  Constitu- 
tion. 

Such  is  our  idea,  imperfectly,  yet 
perhaps  not  feebly,  expressed— of 
the  Movement.  We  speak  not  of  the 
Parliament,  but  of  the  People  and 
the  Press.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
see  and  hear  in  Parliament,  and  no- 
where else,  the  mind  of  the  country. 
We  look  and  listen  for  it  in  every 
place, — in  *•  city  or  suburban," — 
«<  among  the  rural  villsges  and  farms," 
— ^in  shops  and  ships,— in  coal  and 
salt  mines,  —  in  diving-bells,— on 
roofs  of  coaches, — on  the  **  secret 
top"  of  mountains,  where  the  plaid- 
ed  shepherd  in  search  of  a  lost  gim- 
mer,  and  the  plushed  poacher  pursu- 
ing the  ptarmigan  across  the  chasms, 
are  politicians,  and  the  latter  assured- 
ly a  radical  reformer,  grim  against  the 
grievances  of  the  game  laws.  Only 
thus  can  any  true  knowledge  be  ac- 
quired of  the  dispositions  and  de- 
sires of  those  orders  or  classes  which 
Reform  affects,  and  which  affect  Re- 
form, in  obvious  modes,  and  in 
modes  not  obvious.  Most  of  them, 
we  say  it  not  presumptuously,  not 
only  hidden  from  the  observation  of 
many  of  the  men  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  statesmen,  but  not  even 
known  by  them  to  be  in  operation  or 
existence.  The  Whig  leaders  in  the 
great  measure  knew  not  the  charac- 
ter either  of  those  for  whom,  or  of 
those  with  whom,  they  were  legis- 
lating on  such  a  vast  scale,  and  with 
such  a  mighty  sweep.  They  did  not 
make  the  Movement.  It  was  in 
being  and  growth  before  they  opened 


stitution.  Hearing  that  fabric  con- 
demned as  ruinous  and  rotten,  the 
Movement  that  had  hitherto  beea 
not  less  a  movement  because  it  had 
not  moved, — a  sleeping  lion  being 
still  a  lion,  and  a  boa  constrictor, 
though  coiled  up  with  a  goat  in  his 
belly,  a  boa  constrictor  still, — put 
itself  into  motion,  and  shouted  aloud, 
*<  Here  am  I."  "  The  Movement  to 
the  rescue,  hoi"  cried  the  Ministers. 
The  greal^  the  glorious  work  was 
done — day  was  deafened  by  bells, 
and  night  blinded  by  tar-barrels — 
and  the  regenerated  land,  in  the  din 
and  the  dazzle,  could  neither  hear 
nor  see  the  Reformed  Constitution. 
It  was  well  for  the  country  that 
the  Movement  had  no  leaders.  We 
have  spoken  of  its  Press.  But  by 
leaders,  we  mean  men  of  action  and 
eloquence,  like  O'Connell,  who  has 
been  so  powerful  for  all  evil  in  Ire- 
land, lu  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  men  of  the  Movement  have  been 
a  set  of  prosing  pedants,  whose  eter- 
nal talk  inspires  not  sedition,  but 
sleep.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  less 
rousing  than  their  oratory,  even  widi 
an  occasional  imitative  accompani- 
ment, by  a  friend,  of  the  crowing  of 
cocks.  But  the  radicalism  is  read, 
and  the  elocutionist  of  the  pot-houtte, 
by  his  fine  delivery,  gives  it  poinu 
The  Press  of  the  Movement  im- 
proves it,  by  cutting  it  down  into  a 
few  sentences,  which  again  are  com- 
pressed into  conciser  treason  by  an 
out-and-out  editor  who  can  write. 
In  all  Scotland  there  U  put  one 
Radical — but  Mr  Ay  ton — who  can 
speak  for  ten  minutes  in  the  open 
air  without  becoming  an  object  of 
pity  or  scorn.  Whenever  an  ora- 
tor's voice  sticks  in  h'w  throat,  boys 
below  the  scaffold,  like  printers' 
devils,  and  whose  places  are  no  sine- 
cures, most  unnecessarily  drown  it 
in  huzzas.  In  Englaud  uiob  oratory 
is  at  nearly  as  low  an  ebb ;  and  of 
all  the  hawking  up  we  ever  heard, 
tlie  stammering,  the  stuttering,  the 
burring,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  lisp- 
ing, all  from  the  same  mouth,  and 
vomited  in  one  rarest  species  of  elo- 
cution, was  from  the  mouth  of  a 
man  of  the  Movement  on  a  hustingn, 
one  fine  day  lastsummer,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newcastle.  To  be  sure, 
the  Movement  has  got  Lord  Durham. 
But  his  eloquence  was  thought  little 
of  by  the  Radicals  of  G)af>guw— in 
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Gmnder— whom  we  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge "  to  have  »traoge  powers 
of  e|)eech'*— when,  with  a  pebble  in 
his  bill,  he  walks  hj  the  banks  of  the 
niiirmurio|g;  Clyde,  aod  quacks  to  the 
Naiads  of^the  Arns-well,  who  set 
down  their  pitchers,  and  with  arms 
folded  across  their  breasts,  listen 
with  mineled  awe  and  delight  to 
the  thunders  of  the  Demosthenes 
of  the  West  Durham,  with  his 
supercilious  brow  and  curled  lip> 
looks  as  if  in  his  heart  he  despi- 
sed the  rabble  he  beslavers;  yet 
'tis  not  all  pride — but  in  part  cun* 
ning — for  the  demagogue,  who  con- 
ceives himself  an  aristocrat,  thinks 
to  awe  the  mob  by  his  birth  and 
breeding — nor  is  the  mean*minded 
tyrant  mistaken,  for  small  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  is  needed  to 
teach  the  favourite  of  a  faction  how 
best  to  deal  out— for  his  own  advan- 
tage— incense  and  insult  to  slaves. 
Wo  to  England!  when  the  Move- 
ment shall  produce  a  few  men 
whoae  eloquence  can  **  wield  at  will 
her  fierce  democracy ; "  for  if  such 
government  as  then  may  be  should 
suffer  "  the  agitators"  to  set  the  laws 
at  defiance—**  stream-loved  £ng« 
land" — as  her  great  Radical  poet 
Elliot  has  called  her— may  run  with 
rivers  of  blood. 

And  we  are  now  brought  by  the 
(M>ur8e  of  our  remarks,  which  we 
hope  have  been  hitherto  coherent, 
to  say  a  few  sentences  about  the 
last  two  Ministries — that  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  that  of  Lord  Melbourne ; 
a  few  about  their  respective  disso- 
lutions ;  a  few  about  the  consequent 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  which  it 
pleased  the  Kiog  to  use ;  and  a  few 
about  the  conduct  of  political  par- 
ties during  and  since  the  formation 
of  a  new  Government. 

The  Ministry,  of  which  Lord  Grey 
was  at  the  head,  and  we  furget  Lord 
Who  at  the  foot,  was  from  the  first 
placed  in  a  situation  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  They  had  ex- 
cited all  over  the  country  a  spirit 
which  appeared  to  be  a  very  passion 
for  Reform.  By  means  of  it  they 
were  seated,  as  they  all  thought,  so 
firmly  in  power,  that  no  '*  shadow 
of  a  shade"  of  fear  seems,  for  a 
while,  ever  to  have  crossed  the 
mind  of  any  one  of  them,  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  return  of  the  Tories  to 
**  domination." 


the  House — inconsiderable  In  num 
hers,  but  considerable  in  every  thing 
else — BO  far  from  being  a  factious 
Opposition,  resolved  to  support 
Ministers  in  every  measure  they 
thought  for  their  country's  good ; — 
and  they  did  so  with  such  effect,  that 
looking  to  their  conduct  on  several 
great  questions,  it  might  be  paid  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel — ^not  Stanley— was 
the  leader  of  the  Commons.  But 
the  spirit,  or  passion  for  reform— 
which  they  had  raised,  and  which 
they  expected  would,  when  gratified 
by  enjoyment,  not  need  to  be  laid, 
but  of  itself  expire,  or  at  least  b« 
subdued  into  a  sober  affection  and 
steady  attachment  to  the  darling 
measures  which  came  home  to  the 
business  and  the  bosoms  of  men,  was 
not  so  soon  satiated ;  and  the  people 
— who,  it  was  exultingly  predicted  by 
the  Liberals,  in  scorn  of  Conserva- 
tive fears,  would  after  that  general 
rising  sit  down,  and  more  than  ever 
show  that  they  were  the  industrious 
classes  indeed,  by  busy  contentment, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Bill,  within 
which  all  their  restored  liberties  were 
safe — became  more  restless  than  ever 
— at  least  so  said  their  accredited 
organs — began  to  make  mouths  at 
the  Ministry,  and  angrily  rub  their 
wrinkled  brows  lowering  with  mis- 
chief. Sentence  of  dissolution 
would  have  been  passed  in  vain 
upon  political  unions  by  Premier, 
and  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Home 
and  Foreign  Secretaries,  who  had 
once  solicited  their  aid,  had  not 
the  laws,  that  regulate  wages, 
stopped  the  supplies,  and  pauper- 
ized that  Imperium  in  Imperio^ 
which  had  held  its  court  at  Brum- 
magem, in  Mr  Beardsworth's  Horse 
Bazaar.  Then  arose  foolish  discus- 
sions to  ascertain  whether  Reform 
was  or  was  not  a  final  measure — 
means  to  an  end— or  an  end.  If 
means,  how  to  be  used,  with  de- 
spatch or  discretion — if  an  end,  what 
ic  was — the  preservation  or  the  de- 
struction of  all  remaining  institu- 
tions? 

It  was  then  painfully  experienced 
by  Ministers,  that  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Reform  Bill  had  been  discussed 
in  Parliament,  and  out  of  it,  by  all 
the  leading  Reformers,  had  produced 
a  most  baneful  and  disastrous  change 
on  the  very  character  of  the  people 
— for  we  know  not  how  to  tell,  what 
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deciBire  and  compreheotlve  words. 
Haviog  been  convinced  bv  Ministers 
and  their  supporters,  that  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  remedy  or  extirpa> 
tion  of  a  thousand  diseases,  under 
which  not  merely  that  mysterious 
personal^  the  body  politic,  but  aU 
classes  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
every  individual  man  therein  inclu- 
ded, had  long  been  lingering,  they 
became  impatient  of  a  panacea  that 
appeared  so  very  slowly  to  work. 
It  moved  their  bowels— yet  still  they 
became  not  whole.  Then  began 
many  to  ask  themselves^have  we 
put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  State 
Quack-doctors?  And  whether  riffht  or 
wrong— with  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  the  answer  was— yes. 
Be  patients-said  the  Ministers  and 
their  organs.  You  are  better  than  you 
know— continue  to  take  air  and  exer- 
cise, and  in  a  few  months  you  will  be 
all  lively  as  kids,  and  strong  as  horses. 
But  the  faces  of  the  multitude  of  the 
Movement  waxed  pale — and  pallor 
is  proof,  not  of  a  fleeting  passion  of 
rage,  but  of  a  fixed  passion  of  ha- 
tred. The  Radicals  in  their  hearts 
cursed  the  Whigs;  but  no  blessing 
ever  comes  from  cursing,  so  they 
continued  likewise  to  detest  the  To- 
'  ries.  Whom  did  they  like  or  love  ? 
Nobody.  Exasperated  or  discon- 
tented with  all  persons  and  with  all 
things,  they  could  not  have  been 
kept  quiet,  no,  not  even— as  Lord 
Palmerston's  friend  said  to  him  on 
another  occasion— had  a  Ministry  of 
angels  descended  from  heaven. 

But  it  was  not  the  discontent  and 
anger  of  the  multitude  of  the  Move- 
ment that  most  disturbed  Ministers 
— it  was  its  Press.  Their  eyes  and 
their  ears  began  to  open  to  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  their  very  exist- 
ence from  that  Power  which  day  or 
night  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps,  and 
issues  its  orders  more  magisterially 
far  than  any  Cabinet  They  heard 
it  clank,  and  they  saw  it  lighten, 
and  the  '' innocents '*— for  we  shall 
not  use  a  harsher  term — not  only 
complained,  but  prosecuted  and  pu- 
nished, as  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
most  liberal  Government^  by  the 
hands  of  a  '*  puny  whipster*'  of  the 
Uw,  in  the  shape  of  a  Whig  Attor- 
ney-General, to  put  down  Premier 
emd  Small  Pica. 

But  to  what  oDinions  and  nasslons 


And  with  what  active  power  had  it 
not  embued  many  that  up  to  that 
time  had  been  dormant,  and  might, 
but  for  it,  have  exchanged  sleep  for 
death  I  Had  the  Ministers  been 
blameless  in  the  conduct  of  their 
daring  enterprise  ?  Had  their  ad- 
herents, in  or  out  the  Houses,  while 
▼indicating  the  rights  of  the  People, 
at  all  Umes  Tindlcated,  too,  the 
rights  of  what  are  called— and  not 
invidiously  nor  unjustly— the  rights 
of  the  Privileged  Orders  ?  Had  they 
spoken  of  the  Monarchy  as  liecame 
men  who  understood  and  reveren- 
ced the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  the  feelings  by  whldi 
it  is  guarded— principles  and  feel- 
ings laid  deep  in  human  nature— in 
the  heart,  the  mind,  and  the  Imagi- 
nation--and,  when  kept  inviolate  in 
the  midst  of  liberty,  give  to  loyalty 
the  character  of  rdigionf  Had 
they  always  vindicated,  with  a  stem 
voice,  and  an  austere  eye,  and  a  re- 
solute hand,  against  unbelievers  and 
misbelievers,  who  profaned  its  sanc- 
tities, and  derided  its  mysteries.  Re- 
ligion itself?  Of  had  not  their 
voices  often  faltered,  and  their  eyes 
fallen,  and  their  hands  trembled,  in 
presence  of  the  scomer,  deserters 
not  defenders  of  the  fhlth,  because 
of  a  faint  heart,  and  because  of  a 
Weak  mind,  compromising,  which  is 
indeed  sacrificing,  their  own  sweet- 
est persuasions,  and  their  own  most 
sacred  convictions,  rather  tlian  incur 
the  charge  of  bigotry  and  blindness 
Arom  audacious  demagogues  desi- 
rous of  destroying  all  those  religions 
ties  by  which  the  people  are  con- 
tentedly attached  to  their  duties, 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  a  base  am- 
bition, they  may  reduce  them  to  the 
worst  of  all  slaveries,  and  heap  upon 
them  the  heaviest  of  all  bonds  ? 

Would  that  we  could  believe,  that 
the  rage  of  the  Radicals  had  been 
excited  by  the  virtues  of  the  Whig 
Ministers  I  But  the  best  we  can  say 
for  Earl  Grey  and  his  associates— 
excepting,  of  course,  those  who  did 
their  duty,  by  washing  their  hands 
from  all  contaminaUon  of  one  great 
evil  design— is,  that  they  felt  they 
had  gone  too  far  with  the  Movement 
and  the  Mob,  and  were  anxious,  if 
not  to  fall  back,  to  stand  still.  But 
they  could  not  have  maintained  their 
position  by  any  defences  it  was  in 
their  nower  to  construnt  In  ita  front. 
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th«  eiieiii^-««nd  liable  to  be  turned 
on  either  flank.  What  was  left  for 
them  but  to  break  up  ? 

Of  the  caiiaes  that  forced,  or  the 
reaMma  that  induced,  or  the  motives 
that  compelled  Lord  Gref  to  resign, 
we  profess  not  to  be  in  the  secret,-^ 
all  ire  know  is,  that  he  was  the  only 
man  in  Bngland^out  of  the  Cabinet 
— ^who  did  not  believe  he  had  been 
betiayed'^-'and  that  to  himself  alone 
there  was  no  dishonour  in  his  retire* 
meat  Stanley  and  Grahame  had 
done  well  in  seceding  when  they 
did  I  but  would  have  done  fiir  better 
had  they  cut  their  stick  long  be« 
fore»  for  they  must  have  seen  «vhat 
the  Cabinet  was  eyeing  In  the  dis« 
tance^the  spoliation  of  the  Irish 
Church. 

The  coaduet  of  the  Ministry  in 
Baron  Smith's  aflfhir  was  as  cruel  as 
in  Mr  dhiels  it  was  contemptible'^^ 
in  both  equally  unprincipled ;  and 
their  truckling  to  0*Connell,  who 
had  ao  often  kicked  their  posteriors, 
waa  a  perfeeHon  of  covrardlce  that 
makes  all  other  meanness  on  record 
B«em  magnanimity,  all  other  infamy 
seem  honour.  Of  their  many  other 
pitiable  exposures  we  shall  not  say 
a  w«frd.  High  bearing  they  had  had 
none  in  their  most  palmy  sute^^in 
the  twilight  preceding  their  dissolu- 
tion they  were  seen  walking  about 
like  the  disconsolate  ghosts  of  what 
they  were,  and  their  looks  had  never 
at  any  time  been  life-like--^the  night 
came  In  which  no  such  men  could 
work,  and  the  Ministry  expired  in 
the  dark  like  a  few  farthing  candles. 
Yet  It  was  not  ■*  the  pressure  from 
without  *'^bitterly  as  poor  Lord 
Grey  complained  of  it^that  extin- 
guished the  luminaries.  The  tfUlow 
was  all  burned  out'^'^ach  wick  hung 
its  head-^mure  mournful  than  a  pop* 
py..«over  the  edge  of  his  own  socket 
-^they  ceased  to  flicker  and  began  to 
smell-^and  the  Rsfbrm  MiniBUy*^ 
on  whieh  the  oountry  had  reposed 
all  its  hopes— -ended  in  smoke. 
So  satd-4n  other  words^^hey  who 
had  been  the  making  of  it-^and  to 
whom  we  leave  the  composition  of 
itsepliapli. 

The  Grev  Mlnlstrir,  for  some  time 
befbre  its  death,  had  lost  all  its  cha- 
racter,  and  all  its  reputatton^not  a 
shred  of  either  was  left^in  the  eyes 
of  the  Conservatives  whe  had  sup- 


attacks  of  the  Radicals,  as  often  and 
as  long  as  they  could  in  conscience 
do  so— but  in  conscience  at  last  they 
eould  support  and  shield  it  no  more 
*^not  even  sgainst  the  ** enemy'* 
himself,  had  he  appeared  \a  propria 
persona,  in  tail,  hoof,  and  horn,  and 
eclipsed  0*Gonnell  t  while  the  Radii* 
cals,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  had 
come  to  hate  it  with  a  perfect  hatreds 
Even  the  Whigs  themselves,  though 
they  whined,  lamented  hot  Very 
loudly-^nor  if  they  had,  eould  their 
thin  melancholy  pipe  have  been 
heard  amidst  the  Irish  howli  whieh 
was  one  of  exultation.  The  people 
-^then^by  whomsoever  the  people 
Is  composed-*^id  not  break  its 
heart  for  grief  on  the  going  out  of 
those  **  flaming  Ministers/'  nor  green 
to  think  that  by  no  human  means 
might  it  **  their  life  relumine." 

The  Ministry  that  in  one  sense 
succeeded  and  in  another  failed, 
must  on  no  aceount  whatever  be 
called  the  Grey  and  Melbourne,  but 
merely  the  Melbourne  Minlstryi  All 
we  ought  to  look  to  In  anv  Ministry, 
we  have  been  lately  told,  is  the  men» 
That  is  lucky  for  us  in  this  case, 
for  the  Melbourne  Ministry  had  no 
measures  to  distract  our  attention 
fVom  the  men-^nd  thus  we  can 
take  a  steadfast  viazy  at  the  men. 
The  first  impression  made  on  the 
optic  nerve,  by  it  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  and  there  noticed  by  the  mind 
with  not  a  little  surprise,  is  that  the 
men  are  a  different  siit  of  men  altoge- 
ther from  what  it  had  contemplated, 
no  very  long  time  ago,  sitting  in 
the  same  room,  and  similarly  occu- 
pied-^to  wit,  m  holding  a  Cabinet 
council.  The  mind  is  perplexed, 
and  very  painfully  perplexed  too^ 
for  though  it  does  recugttlse  one  or 
two  old  friends  with  new  faces^lt 
sees  two  or  three  new  friends  witli 
old  faces-'Hind  three  or  four  enigmas 
with  no  faces  at  all. 

ThU  it  not  th«  olS  Miniikry  ? 
Thit  it  aot  the  neur  ? 
TheM  mtn  have  »U  a  yellovr  look  1 
ThoM  mea  had  all  a  bluSl 

Why  the  King  gave  them  their  dls- 
missal,  ddctors  diflf^r^but  that  not 
muchi  Men  say  that  his  Majesty 
foresaw  another  split  upon  the 
Church.  Themselves  say  they  had 
all  sworn  to  mo  their  heads  against 
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our  own  [wrts,  we  are  far  from  be- 
iDff  inquisitive  or  curious  on  tlie 
subject— and  if  we  were,  could  have 
no  hopes  of  hearing  it  intelligibly 
explained  by  the  discarded  pardes. 
Lord  John  Russell  reluctantly  con* 
fessedy  in  his  final  whimper  to  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter^  that  though  he  had 
said  at  Totness  Uiat  he  knew  every 
thing  about  the  intentions  of  the 
Grey  Ministry  respecting  the  Church, 
which  intentions,  though  of  the  most 
Conservative  kind,  had  been  all 
tfiwarted  by  Uie  obstinacy  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench,  he  had  since  as- 
certained that  he  knew  nothbig— 
and  therefore  we  could  not  reason- 
ably look  for  elucidation  to  that 
quarter.  Lord  Palmerston  has  be« 
longed  to  so  many  Ministries,  that  it 
is  impossible — seeing  great  wits  have 
proverbially  short  memories — that  he 
can  remember  the  causes  of  his  con- 
duct every  time  he  joined,  resign- 
ed, or  was  dismissed ;  but  when  he 
tells  us  why  he  accepted  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet  for  the  first  time  under 
Mr  Canning  in  1828,  and  immediate- 
ly after  his  death  took  office  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  would 
not  act  with  Mr  Canning — and 
why  he  joined  the  administration 
of  Lord  Urey,  who  denounced  Mr 
Canning,  on  his  becoming  pre« 
mier,  as  a  political  adventurer,  re- 
negade, and  apostate,  and,  by  one 
bitterest  speecn,  hastened  the  death 
of  that  noble,  ambitious,  but  too 
sensitive  and  irritable,  spirit — we 
may  then  perhaps  listen  to  his  ver- 
sion of  the  story  of  the  last  dismiss- 
al, in  which  he  took  a  passive  part 
We  do  not  see  much  to  the  piu*pose 
in  his  "address  to  a  numerous  meet- 
ing of  the  electors  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  countj  of  Hants,  as- 
sembled at  the  Beneficial  Society's 
Hall,  Portsea,  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  re-election  of  the  Right  Honour^ 
able  Lord  Viscount  Palmerston  and 
Sir  George  Staunton."  Yet  here  is  a 
rare  passage:— *' I  remember,  gentie- 
men,  having  been  told,  in  December, 
I8d0,  by  a  personal  friend,  though  a 
political  opponent^  that  before  Easter 
we  shoula  Infallibly  have  a  general 
war  in  Europe.  Ltfaet,  thai  if  an  angel 
were  to  came  down  from  heaven  to 
write  our  (iesptUehes,  he  would  defy 
us  to  keep  peace.  Well,  gentiemen, 
no  angel  came  to  rxg  aesistancet  but 


preserved  peace,  not  only  to  Easter, 
1831,  but  till  Christmas,  1834." 
There  is  a  wondrous  achievement  for 
you!    With   whom  was  it  ia   bis 

gower^  with  all  his  blundering,  to 
ring  us  into  war?    In  what  war 
were  we  engaged  between  1815  and 
1630?    On  this  earth  nothing   so 
delightful  as  peace :  it  is  but  a  name 
for  all  delighu.    But  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  It— not  to  keep  it  when 
ffot.'  Who    conquered    it  for  ns? 
Wellington.    W^bo  preserved  it  for 
us?    Palmerston.    Not  '*  one  per- 
sonal friend,  but  political  enemy," 
but  all  the  Whigs  in  Britain,  told  us, 
**  that  if  an  angel  were   to  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  fight  Ar- 
thur's batties,  they  would  defy  him 
to  conquer  peace.  Well,  gentiemen, 
no  angel  came  to  his  assistance,  but 
peace  was  conquered."    We  believe 
that  he  fought  under  Heaven  and  all 
its   angels — "and  archangels  mili- 
tant"   But  only  think  of  an  angel 
writing     Lord     Palmerston's     de- 
spatches I    Takhsg  Cupid's  place  at 
the  desk  at  those  innumerable  and 
eternal  protocols !— What  says  Sir 
John  Hobhouse  to  the  electors  of 
Nottingham  respecting  his  behaviour 
when  tiie  King  did  him  the  honour 
to  propose,  through  his  Prime  Mini- 
ster, that  he  should  join  the  Cabinet 
which  was  then  about  to  l>e  formed  ? 
**  My  next  question  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  as  to  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  and  the  appropriation 
of  its  surplus  revenues,  as  I  never 
could  consent  to  the  absurd  proposi- 
tion, that  the  means  designed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  establish- 
ment»  in  places  where  the  functions 
were  not  exercised,  should  not  be  ap- 
propriatedxo  the  service  of  the  people. 
Such  a  proposition  appears  to  me  Utile 
short  of  madness.    It   is   true  that 
some    influential   gentlemen    differed 
from  me**  (they  must  in  his  opinion 
have  been  mad,  or  llttie  riiort  of 
mad,)  "  but  none  in  the  kUe  Admini^ 
tration ;  they  were  all  agreed  that  this 
should  be  the  principle  and  basis  on 
which   our   Gonemment  was    to   be 
formed,**    And  with  that  principle  or 
basis  all  the  people  in  Enmnd^ 
who  were  not  a  littie  short  of  mad^ 
were  to  be  delighted  I  All  except  the 
**  influential  gentiemen" — we  won- 
der who  were  they — who  differed 
from  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouae— and 
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dovn^"    Do  not  ttar^  eleetora  of 
Nottingham,  for  remember,  adds  Sir 
John.  Uiat  this  unanimity  in  the  Ca- 
binet was  ''after  the  secession  of  the 
Stanley  fMurty  and  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Grey."    And  after  this,  does 
the  whole  world  wonder  why  the 
King  dismissed  the  Melbourne  Mi- 
nistry ?  What  says  Lord  Melbourne 
himself,  in  his  answer  to  the  address 
of  the  Derby  Reformers,  "  of  the 
caiuea  of  the  late  events  ?  "  He  says» 
*'  you  will  consider  me  as  employing 
the  language,  not  of  discontent,  but 
rather  that  of  friendly  admonition 
and  advice,  if  I  enumerate  amoog 
them  the  want  of  confidence  which 
has  often  been  expressed  in  quarters 
from  which  we  expected  support — 
the  strong  condemnation  which  has 
been  pronounced  on  some  of  our  mea^ 
suresy  which  I  conceive  to  have  been 
absolutely    necessary — the   violent 
and   abusive  opinions  which  have 
been  long  declared,  and  particularly 
the  bitter  hostility  and  ulterior  de- 
signs against  the  Established  Church, 
which  have  been   openly    avowed 
by  several  classes  and  bodies  of  the 
Dissenters.    When  I  remember  this 
last  opinion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
1  do  not  condemn  those  who  con- 
scientiously entertain  it.    It  is  not 
my  opinion,  but  I  mention  it  now 
only  politically,  and  with  reference 
toitsactaal  effects  upon  the  course  of 
public  affairs.  These  sentiments  and 
this  conduct  occasioned  great  alarm 
in  high  and  powerful  quarters — they 
terrified  the  timid — they   repelled 
from  ps  the  wavering — they  rallied 
men  round  the  institutions    which 
they  conceived  to  be  attacked^and 
they  gave  life  and  spirit  and  courage 
to  our  political  adversaries,  who,  you 
will  recollect,  after  all,  form  a  very 
large    and  powerful  party  in  this 
country — a  party  powerlul  in  num- 
bers, powerful  in  property,  power- 
ful in  rank  and  station,  and,  allow 
roe  to  add,  a  party  of  a  very  tenaci- 
ous, unyielding,  and  uncompromisiog 
character."  There  are  some  not  un- 
important admissions  there,on  which 
much  might  be  observed,  even  to 
Lord  Melbourne's  edification;   but 
we  shall  content  ourselves  now  with 
asking  if  his  Lordship  really  does  be* 
lieve,  what  his  words  seem  to  imply, 
thatUie  violent  language  of"  several 
classesand  bodiesof  Dissenters"  was 
indeed  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 


the  dismissal  of  his  Ministry?  Why 
was  it  so?  If  confident  in  his  own 
determination  to  guard  the  Church 
from  all  such  "ulterior  designs,"  he 
needed  not  have  cared  for  that  idle 
wind.  Not  *'  by  several  classes  and 
bodies  of  Dissenters"  is  the  Church 
to  be  overthrown*  If,  as  he  says, 
**  the  timid  were  terrified,"  why 
did  he  not  bid  the  timid  hide  them- 
selves under  their  beds  ?  If  "  the 
wavering  were  repelled "  from  him 
—why  did  he  not  bid  them  eo  ?  How 
happened  it  that  the  Grey  Ministry, 
and  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  were 
so  shaken  by  the  Dissenters  as  no 
Ministry  had  ever  been  before? 
Why,  because  they  knew  they  had 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  cry  from 
the  conventicles  —  and  that  the 
Movement  backed  the  demand  of  the 
Dissenters  that  the  Church  should 
fall.  But  if  both  Ministries  had  done 
their  duty  by  the  Movement — which 
they  could  have  done,  simply  by 
doing  their  duty  to  their  country — 
they  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear. 
For  they  knew  that  millions  on  mil- 
lions love  and  venerate  their  church 
— that  all  the  party  so  "  powerful  in 
number,  so  powerful  in  property,  so 
powerful  in  rank  and  station  *' — and 
we  will  add  what  Lord  Melbourne 
ought  to  have  added — for  well  does 
he  Know  it  to  be  true— so  powerful 
in  talent,  in  courage,  in  honour,  in 
morality,  in  piety — would  have  been 
with  them  to  a  roan — and  that  all 
the  powers  of  evil  that  ever  were 
banded  together,  would  have  been 
beaten  back  from  any  mad  attack 
they  might  have  made  against  our 
Sion.  Most  true  it  is,  that  **  men 
rallied  round  the  institutions  which 
they  supposed  to  be  attacked  '* — to 
requote  his  Lordship's  tame,  lame, 
and  most  impotent  words.  But 
they  rallied  round  them — not  from 
fear  of  '*  several  classes  and  bodies 
of  Dissenters" — for  that  were  in- 
deed an  idiot  fear — but  because 
they  saw  that  the  Ministry  were 
alarmed  for  the  Movement — and 
yet  had  not  the  heart — the  soul 
—.to  defy  it.  They— the  Ministers- 
were  the  "  timid  who  were  terrified  " 
—terrified  into  a  scheme  of  spolia- 
tion of  that  very  Church  against 
which  all  the  bodies  and  classes  of 
Dissenters— bad  they  forgot  their 
own  bitter  feuds  and  animosities,  and 
united   in   one  miscellaneous  Itvi^ 
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might  havfi  bcien-^wouJcl  have  been 
8h«||«red  into  aprtiY.  Bo  tbouKbt  t^a 
King.  If  tbe  Cftbtaot  were  difideii 
on  tueh  a  tulyect.  the  Boooer  dead 
the  better  i-**if  they  were  at  one-^ 
every  hour  the  jfinittert  drew 
breath  waa  an  hour  of  iubuU  to  their 
Maater,  who  had  declared  ^  I  will 
rather  die." 

We  know  not  whether  the  ery 
that  celebrated  the  dismiMal  of  the 
Melbourne  Miniatry  waa  ludicroua 
or  aublinie.  The  event,  it  waa  Mid, 
took  the  nation  by  aurprite,  liice  a 
clap  of  thunder.  We  have  heard 
many  dapa  of  thunder,  but  not  one 
that  ever  tooic  us  by  aurpriee,  Lf 
the  tky  did  not  looli  thunderoua, 
there  wat  still  something  in  the  air 
that  warned  us  to  expect  an  explo* 
sion.  May  not  a  hurricane  be  seen 
'*  in  a  cloud  no  biffger  than  a  man's 
hand  ?"  It  may,  however,  be  said 
of  tbe  late  Mioisters^io  the  words 
of  Milton,  with  the  substitution  of 
one  word  for  anodier^ 

<*  Their  faOin^  «11  at   once   wav  u  tb^ 

■ouod 
Of  thunder  heard  remote." 

The  atmosphere  may  have  been  sur* 
charffed  with  the  electric  fluid  at 
Brighton«*-but  all  over  the  rest  of 
the  island,  it  was,  during  the  whole 
week,  perfectly  serene. 

The  Movement — ^by  whom  Lord 
Melbourne  complained,aB  Lord  Grey 
had  done  before  him,  that  the  Mi- 
nistry had  been  so  much  iocommo* 
ded,  and  whose  confidence  he  1b> 
raented  he  had  lost — shrieked  and 
yelled  with  rage,  and  each  beast,  after 
his  kind,  began  to  abuse  the  King. 
They  did  not  deny  that  by  his  pre- 
rogative he  might  say-^*'  Dismiss  ;*' 
but  what  wickedness  in  them  who 
advised  its  exercise  I  The  Radicals 
routed  to  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs 
rebellowed  like  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills.  We  have  an  obscure  remem- 
brance of  the  Prince  Regent  having 
sent  for  the  Whigs,  on  his  accession 
to  the  regency  in  1809,  and  of  his 
conduct  m  doing  so,  in  opposition 
to  a  vast  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  unmeasured  eulogium  from 
them  all.  We  have  a  clear  remem*> 
brance  of  George  III.  dismissing  the 
Whigs,  to  the  great  jov  of  the  nation, 
for  utter  incapacity,  in  1807^-^ from 


which  dismif  sal  we  maydamtheconH 
meneement  of  a  oarear  of  national 
greatness  and  glory  unparalleled  on 
earth.  But  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
fell  victims  to  a  Court  intrigue  i 
.Sir  Robert  had  been  heard  to  say  a 
year  ago,  that  should  his  Majeaty  ask 
him  to  do  so,  he  would  take  office. 
What  audacity  I  Having  laid  his 
schemes  aocordbagly,  to  eaoape  aus« 
picion  he  set  off  to  Rome  and  ex- 
posed the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the 
danger  and  reproach  of  living  as* 
sumed  the  Dictatorship,  So  sure  is 
cunning  to  defeat  itaeifl  And  thus, 
after  a  month's  delay  and  more>  and 
the  failure  of  a  most  unprincipled 
attempt  on  the  political  virtue  of 
Lord  Stanley  and  Sur  James  Grahame 
•««thev  had  the  mortification  of  beiag 
forced  to  form  a  Conservative  Tory 
Ministry,  and  to  d&isolve  Parliament. 
A  new  Parliament  baa  been  elected 
-Hmd  whaV^think  we<-4a  to  be  the 
result? 

The  Government  will  be  factiously 
opposed  on  all  questions  by  all  tbe 
Radicals,  and  all  the  Whiga  who 
are  Radicals  in  their  hearta.  And 
on  all  quesUons  that  factioua  opposi- 
tion will  be  in  a  minority*.*4Mit  a 
strong  one.  Those  Whiga,  who  are 
true  to  themselves-*-able  at  will  to 
turn  the  scale--^to  which  ^de  will 
they  give  thebr  weight?  To  the 
Destruclaves,  whom  they  have  de* 
nounced*-*4>r  to  the  Conaervativea, 
whom  they  doubt  ?  A  week  will  de« 
cide.  We,  who  knew  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth,  predict  nothings 
but  some  unions-~junctioas-^coaii< 
tions  maybe  imagined^^so  shocking 
and  so  monstrous,  that  they  may 
be  safely  pronounced  impossible. 
Should  they  notwithstanding  take 
place,  no  discovery  will  be  inisde  to 
us  of  the  weakness  and  narrowness 
of  our  own  ken,  but  of  Uie  wortii* 
lessness  of  much*— we  must  not  say 
all— of  what  is  called  character,  prin- 
ciple, virtue,  thereby  almost  demon* 
atrated  to  be  with  the  once  noble 
Whigs — a  dream. 

We  hope  wo  are  not  deceiving 
ourselves  in  the  belief  that  tiie  vir« 
tue  of  that  Party  is  more  than  equal 
to  tbe  demand  of  doty,  and  that 
they  will  give**what  it  seems  to 
require  no  great  sacrifice  to  give-* 
Ministers  a  fair  trial.  What  aacri* 
fice  must  they  make?  Not  of  a 
single  principle  of  their  political 
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cr«ed^but  parbapt  of  tome  fe«l» 
iam  not  ignoble,  that  have  aiiiina* 
ted  the  ceal  of  party  tpirit,  and 
even  of  personal  friendahip*  To  ua 
\\  doea  not  Boem  that  tney  need 
aaake  aacrifioe  even  of  them;  and 
bow  great  will  be  their  reward, 
abould  their  leaden,  superior  even 
to  ambition,  sink  all  other  thoughts 
in  the  one  thought  howthej  may 
now  best  secure  the  liberties  they 
level 

Never  was  there  a  more  barefaced 
and  ahameless  proposal  mutually 
offered  and  accepted  by  two 
unprincipled  factions,  than  that 
of  sinking  all  minor  diflferences, 
in  order  to  combine  againat  the 
"  common  enemy;"  for  on  account 
of  those  very  minor  differences  had 
tbey  been  burning  for  each  other's 
blood.  We  use  that  strong  Ian-, 
ffuage,  because  it  is  their  own-^ 
figurative^  no  doubt— 4md  meant 
merely  to  express,  with  sufficient 
sincerity,  the  vehemence  of  their 
mutual  hate.  They  have  shown 
now  that  that  hate  is  not  one  of 
principle  however  false,  the  only 
kind  of  a  passion  so  unchristian  that 
can  be,  in  any  degree,  tolerated 
while  it  is  utterly  condemned<^but 
that  it  is  so  intensely  selfish,  that 
they  can  submit  to  smother  it  into 
anoring  8leep<-*till  they,  whom  they 
hate  even  more  than  one  another, 
shall  be  put  down-nmd  then  both 
parties,  confident  in  their  own 
sirengdi,  will  resume  the  struggle 
for  power,  and  wo  to  the  vanquish* 
edi 

^  Lotus  sink  all  minor  differences, 
and  join  against  the  common  enemy." 

Did  this  sound  come  but  from 
the  baser  and  more  shameful  parts 
of  the  Radical  body,  it  might  blurt 
and  expire ;  but  to  our  disgust  the 
vile  wretches  have  lately,  m  Scot- 
land, adopted  a  new  mode  of  ex- 
pressing their  political  sentiments, 
which  we  do  not  think  will  ever  be 
poi>ular  in  England,  They  hawk  up 
their  foul  ph&gm,  not  always  un« 
mixed  with  even  baser  matter  from 
their  crop«sick  stomachs,  and  col- 
lecting it  in  their  mouths,  till  their 
cheeks  are  blown  like  swine*blad- 
ders,  they  walk  up  to  gentlemen  on 
nomination  or  election  day— in  bo- 
roughs no  longer  rotten-— and  dis- 
charge it  with  grins  and  curses  in 
their  faeeal    Ae    admiring  mob 


shout  thefar  exulting  praise ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Am  daps  his  hands  to 
see  the  Tories  oeslimed  from  head 
to  heel  with  Radical  slayer.  The 
parties,  however,  meet  with  an  oo« 
oasional  check.  The  most  sanguine 
Reformer  cannot  expect  to  spit 
very  often  with  impunity  in  Uie  hu- 
man face  divine  even  of  a  Tory ;  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  more 
than  one  of  the  gobbists  has  had  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  broken  on  the 
spot,  cheek-bones  battered,  and 
hia  brutal  bulk  bruised  to  mummy 
by  Tory  fist  before  he  had  time  to 
summon  up  sufficient  resolution  and 
spittle  for  a  second  disdiarge.  This 
by  the  way.  But  we  were  about  to 
say  a  few  words  of  the  men«— not  the 
beasts— <)f  the  party  who  dislike  and 
abuse  the  Tories.  They  call  ua  at 
all  times—**  their  Enemies."  In 
their  letters,  their  speeches,  their 
addresses,  their  pamphlets,  tbey 
never  speak  of  us  as  their  political 
opponents,  but  always  as  '*  our  ene« 
mies,"  '*  your  enemies,"  **  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people,"  **  the  common 
enemy,"  ana  so  forth— accusing  us 
all  of  cowardice,  cruelty,  and  cor- 
ruption—as if  these  were  the  con- 
stituent qualities  ojf  our  character. 
<«  Down  witii  the  Tories  1 "  «  Down 
with  them  to  the  dust  I  *'  *^  Now 
that  you  have  them  down,  keep  them 
down^for  should  you  suffer  them 
to  rise  again,  they  will  load  you  with 
chains,  and  grind  your  faces  on  the 
stones  1  '*  "  Let  the  non«electors 
now  do  their  duty— and  terrify  off 
the  field  the  oppressors  of  the  poor 
— the  natural  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple." Not  a  newspaper  of  the  Fac« 
tion  that  is  not  filled  with  such  in- 
junctions—they flourish  in  capitals 
through  many  a  leader— such  is  the 
enlightened  and  humane  liberty  of 
tiie  gentlemen  of  the  press.  We 
know  better  than  to  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  the  conductors  of  the 
newspaper  press— >for  we  know  the 
general  respectability  of  their  cha- 
racters— and  we  know,  without  fear- 
ing, their  power.  But  is  such  Ian- 
guage^the  spirit  in  which  it  is  ut- 
tered—worthy of  men  of  education, 
intelligence,  and  talent  often  high— 
of  men  combating  from  conviction 
in  the  cause  of  Right  and  of  Truth  ? 
No— 4t  is  base— it  IS  wicked— and  it 
is  most  false.  Gentiemen— and  we 
speak  now  butof  gentlemen— cannot 
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but  know  that  it  is  false ;  and  we 
oonfessy  that  we  are  often  astounded 
at  the  outrages  against  common 
sensey  common  justice,  and  common 
humanity,  of  which  they  are  guilty* 
seemingly  without  misgiving  or  re- 
morse, during  their  career  of  syste- 
matic Ijringpursuedbythechampiona 
of  Truth. 

Their  guilt  is  of  the  blackest  grain, 
for  it  is  impossible  thit  they  can 
believe  the  calumnies  with  which 
they  cover  the  Conservatives— im- 
possible  they  can  be  blind  to  the  evil 
done  by  such  calumnies  to  the  cha- 
racter and  the  cause  of  the  people 
whom  they  pretend— -and  not  merely 
pretend — ^to  love.  There  Is  no  need 
to  be  mealy-mouthed,  or  to  mince 
matters  with  us  before  the  people ; 
we  are  not  the  men  to  care  for  trifles, 
or  to  e3uiggerate  offences  against  us 
into  crimes  ;  but  knowing  our  own 
worth,  and  not  denying  that  of  our 
political  opponents,  we  blush  for 
tiiem  while  they  thus  degrade  them- 
selves by  seeking  to  set  the  people 
not  only  at  variance  with  us,  but  in 
bitter  enmity  with  us  who  have  ever 
been  their  friends,  and  defended 
dieir  rights  and  privileges,  whether 
endangered  by  monarchs  or  by  mobs. 
Katural  enemies  of  the  people! 
Why,  we  thought  there  had  been  no 
natural  enemies  in  all  the  whole 
world.  The  French,  so  far  from 
being  our  natural  enemies,  are,  we 
have  been  told,  our  natural  and  our 
best  friends.  But  we,  the  British 
Conservatives,  are  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  British  people — of  that 
people  from  whom  we  are  sprung— 
to  whom  we  belong — in  whom  we 

f [lory— with  whom  we  have  happily 
ived— and  along  with  Whom— for 
surely  all  patriotism,  all  bravery,  all 
self-sacrifice,  and  all  devotion  to  the 
demands  of  our  common  country, 
have  not  been  exhibited  by  the  libe- 
rain  alone— and  along  with  whom,  we 
say,  the  Conservatives  have  not  been 
loath  or  afraid  to  die. 

Do  their  calumniators  speak  of  the 
Conservatives  in  their  characters  as 
men,  or  as  politicians  ?  They  speak 
of  them,  of  necessity,  as  both,  for 
never  yet  was  public  found  apart 
from  private  virtue.  What  then,  do 
they  say,  is  the  character,  and  the 
conduct  of  "  our  enemies  "  as  men? 
We  have  never  been  able,  from  their 
aneers^  to  discover  what  vices  or 


crimes  they  would  chaige  us  with— 
what  bosom-sins  we  cherish  sad  hag 
wliieh  find  no  entrance  into  the  Ube- 
ral  heart.  Are  we  less  familiar  thu 
they  with  the  virtues  of  humble  life 
—the  life  of  labour,  in  the  field  or 
the  factory  ?  We  claim  equal  lmow> 
ledge  of  such  condition  and  of  in 
duties;  why  should  we  have  Iei« 
sympathy  with  the  noble  natures  that 
are  seen  struggling  through,  not 
without  their  own  peculiar,  and, 
when  we  look  into  ourselves,  eon- 
able  enjoyments  ?  Or  why  should  we 
have  for  them  less  esteem  and  leu 
affection?  They  deserve  all  our 
hearts  can  feel — all  our  hands  can 
ffive;  and  when  they  suffer,  do  we 
forget,  while  the  liberals  remember, 
what  is  the  greatest  of  the  three 
Christian  virtues?  Mammon  doei 
indeed  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor^ 
but  do  the  Conservatives  alone  serve 
Mammon — the  Liberals  alone  sene 
God?  The  best  school  of  virtue 
is  each  man*s  own  house-  Is 
the  hearth  of  the  Conserratire 
less  hallowed  by  religion  than  that 
of  him  who  calls  his  brother  **  ene- 
my ?  *'  Do  the  habits  of  his  life,  in 
doors  or  out  of  doors,  not  bear  so 
deep  an  impress  of  the  serious  spi- 
rit of  his  country— not  so  decent 
and  decorous  his  demesnoar,  in 
the  intercourse  of  man  with  man  in 
the  social  hour?  It  is  easy  to  de- 
nounce the  spiritual  pride,  the 
worldly  pomp,  and  the  cure-neglect- 
ing indolence  of  the  English  clergj, 
who  care  not  for  the  flock,  but  for 
the  fleece.  But  it  is  easier  still  to 
speak  the  truth  of  them,  Conserva- 
tives though  they  be,  and  to  confess 
that  they  possess  the  people's  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  and  that  Eng- 
land venerates  her  Church  snd  its 
ministers.  The  nobility  and  centrj, 
it  is  allowed,  are  unfortunately  too 
Conservative ;  but  there  are  many 
Whigs  among  them,  and  they,  being 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  preserve  the 
whole  mass  from  putrefaction.  So 
thought  not  the  six  hundred  from 
the  three  Lothians— men,  we  ara 
happy  to  say,  of  all  parties— the 
prime  of  Scotland's  tenantry,  who 
yesterday  honoured  themselves  by 
honouring  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch, 
though  he  be  a  Conservative-^'*  one 
of  the  enemies  of  the  people,'  who 
has  yet  "  scattered  plenty  over  * 
smiling  land,"  and  coavbiced  hi» 
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infiituated  fanners  In  a  hundred 
▼ales,  and  on  a  hundred  hiils,  that 
are  neither  serfs  nor  slaves. 

But  all  this,  and  far  more  than  all 
tills — for  we  have  but  indicated  a 
few  points  of  the  Conservative  cha- 
lacter— must  go  for  nothing;  for 
look  at  their  political  principles,  and 
the  Tories  .are  tyrants.  They  are 
khid  and  warm.hearted—that  is,  not 
— for  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  private 
life — good  husbands,  good  mthers, 
good  sons,  good  friends,  good  mss- 
iers,  good  landlords  as  any.  But 
look  at  them  as  rulers,  and  govern- 
ors»  and  miolstem,  and  yon  see  a  set 
•f  demons.  **  Down  with  them, 
down  with  them  I  *'  Call  your  austere 
reason  to  extinguish  your  amiable 
feelings,  and  let  not  your  gratitude 
to  your  benefactors,  who  have  made 
you  happy  in  your  huts  as  they  can 
be  in  their  halls — and  it  may  be  hap- 
pier far — shut  or  blind  your  eyes  to 
their  wickedness  in  the  Senate  or 
the  Council*-for  we  tell  you  there 
they  are  tyrants — ^aod  their  ambition 
— for  the  age  will  suffer  them  to  en« 
joy  no  other — is  to  trample  upon 
well-clothed,  well-fed,  welModged, 
well-educated,  moral,  intellectual, 
religious,  and  independent  slaves. 

Now,  this  will  be  called  declama- 
tion by  some  hide-bound  Radical, 
wbo  cannot  extort  from  his  own 
costive  organ  of  language  more  than 
one  sentence,  on  the  average,  in  the 
minute,  and  that  one  like  a  brick. 
By  some  wheezy  Whig  it  will  be 
said  to  want  bones;  and  the  two 
worthies  together  will  wonder  at  the 
sale — ^they  think  of  nothing  else  but 
the  sale,  except  the  price— of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  and  pretend  to 
opine  that  Christopher  rforth  is  a 
weak  writer.  Leaviogthem  to  their 
tripe  or  tea,  we  turn  again  to  the 
men  of  talent  and  energy,  be  their 
pollUeal  persuasion  what  it  may- 
only  not  Conservative— and  address 
•  few  words  more  to  them  concern- 
ing the  oft-repeated  cuckoo  cry— 
**  enemies  of  the  people.'* 

We  are  willing  to  go  back  with 
tiiem  aa  far  as  the  Great  French  Re- 
voluUon.  We  abhor  it  We  justify 
the  war»  arising  out  of  it,  that  Eu- 
rope waged  agdnst  France.  Britain 
waa  faithful  to  herself  from  first 
to  last  in  that  terrible  struggle ;  and 
had  the  other  European  powws  been 
eo  too»  h  would  have  had  an  ending 


possible — but  speedier  far,  nnd  at 
the  expense  of  less  blood,  everj 
drop  of  which,  from  British  veins» 
was  worth  any  weight  of  gold.  The 
subsidizing  system  may  not  have 
been  a  good  one;  It  certainly  was 
unfortunate ;  yet  better  such  resist- 
ance than  none  to  a  spirit,  which, 
once  thought  by  many  of  the  wise 
to  be  a  liberating  spirit,  that  sought 
but  to  break  fetters,  and  set  the 
bondsmen  free,  soon  showed  itself, 
by  terrible  tokens,  to  be  a  spirit  of 
destrucUon,  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
prostration  of  kingdom  on  kingdom 
of  slaves.  Many  mistakes  were  com- 
mitted— we  know  of  no  violations  of 
the  laws  of  nations — ^between  the 
day  Pitt  let  France  know  that  Eng- 
land  was  the  enemy  of  her  who  was 
the  enemy  of  all  law  and  all  order — 
and  the  day  Wellington— executing 
the  policy — he  himself  has  called  it 
a  continuation  of  the  same — which 
the  son  of  Chatham  had  originated, 
and  till  his  deathbed  pursued — 
brought  it  to  a  magnificent  con^m- 
mation — a  final  settlement  at  Water- 
loo. 

The  people,  in  the  largest  and 
noblest  sense  of  the  word,  (would 
that  some  great  statesmen  were  in 
that  sense  to  define  It,)  in  that  war 
went  with  the  Grovemment  So  did 
not  the  Whij^.  The  Government 
may  have  omn  erred — for  the  To- 
ries are  far  from  being  infallible — 
Ministers  may  often  have  been  fooU 
ish  and  selfish — unequal  to  and  un- 
worthy of  such  a  cause.  During 
the  twenty  years  and  more  that  the 
revolutionary  war  raged  on  land  and 
sea,  the  virtue  of  public  men  was 
often  found  not  proof  against  the 
manifold  temptations  by  which  it 
waa  beset — and  we  never  have  de- 
nied, but  often  indignantly  declared* 
that  by  men  and  their  measures  the 
burdens  under  which  the  country 
often  bent  and  atill  bends  — but 
tiiere  is  no  danger  yet  of  its  back 
being  broken — ^waa  accumulated  far 
beyond  reason  or  necessity,  and  is  a 
monument  of  the  incapacity,  or 
worse  than  incapacity,  of  some  who 
had  but  little  claim  to  the  character 
of  atatesmen.  When  our  annals  are 
writ  aright,  they  will  have  another 
reward.  Thank  heaven !  thejseople 
were  heroic  beyond  even  then-  own 
heroism,  as  it  shines  in  our  old  hi^ 
tories;  and  to  them,  far  more  than 
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of  them  were  true  Britont  too,  wm 
owing— not  our  escape  alone  from 
fllavery — ^aot  the  preBervation  alone 
of  our  liberties — which  would  have 
hem  much — we  had  almost  said 
eBOU(^i — but  the  lustre  that— not 
like  a  new  day.  but  a  new  life — ^their 
conduct  and  actions  threw  on  the 
national  character-^till  it  became 
more  terrible  than  ever  to  our  ene- 
mies, and  to  our  friends  more  beau« 
tiful,  strengthening  the  state  both  by 
love  and  by  fear. 

Whatever  opinions  there  may  l>e 
about  the  origin  of  the  war,  or  the 
part  we  took  in  it  during  its  earlier 
progress,  there  can  be  but  one  of 
what  our  duty  was  after  the  subjuga* 
tion  by  the  Tyrant  of  "  the  peaceful 
unoffending  Swiss ;"  then  our  course 
was  clear.  But  we  must  be  brief  on 
this  point  of  our  subject,  and  merely 
ask— is  our  National  Debt— enor« 
mous  as  is  its  amount— and  far  be- 
yond the  proplietic  imagination  even 
of  dreamers  of  a  former  generation 
— too  great  a  price  to  have  paid  for 
the  place  Britain  now  holds  in  the 
world  ?  It  is  not  mere  empty  glory 
tiiat  she  gained— for  glory  sudi  as 
hers  is  not  empty— no  oright  bubble 
that  will  burst— but  the  solid  globe 
is  not  more  solid — ^if  she  continue 
true  to  herself  as  she  did  during  all 
^ose  storms — not  surer  than  hers  ia 
the  course  of  the  stars.  Of  that  other 
treasure-^in  comparison  with  which 
finest  gold  is  but  coarsest  clay— > 
the  blood  of  ber  sons — we  speak 
not— that  outpouring  let  her  poeta 
sing— and  her  orators  emblaaon — 
and  her  historians  record— and  the 
whole  people — not  on  anniversaries 
only  or  great  victories,  but  on  every 
day,  and  in  every  hour  of  high 
thought  in  which  comes  before  th^ 
the  image  of  their  unconq^uered 
country— in  silent  hymns  ot  their 
souls  commemorate  assured  that  it 
was  not  shed  in  vain — and  that  such, 
sacrifice— whether  it  sank  into  the 

Seen  sod  or  the  green  sea— should 
I  lamented  in  holy  exultation— 
for  that  the  heroes,  had  they  known 
their  doom,  would  not  have  desired 
to  avoid  it— and  that  for  their  coun* 
try  to  Gliriatiaas  hr  sweeter  must 
it  be  than  it  ever  oould  have  been  to 
Heathens— yet  to  them  we  know  it 
waa  sweet  and  glorioua— for  their 
oountry  to  die. 
What  other  Issue  might  have  had 


sidy  and  armies  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion—but of  nations  against  a  tyrant 
who  had  enslaved  one  ambitionn 
people  fond  of  glory,  but  at  last 
weary  of  the  yoke— had  England 
been  under  a  Whig  government,  we 
shall  not  say;  but  the  issue  being 
what  it  was,  we  shall  say,  that  the 
men  who  resisted  Napoleon  Buonn- 
parte  were  not  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  Tli^  country,  at  the  end 
of  tiiat  war,  was  in  all  things  migh^ 
—in  wealth,  in  power,  in  dominion^ 
in  art,  in  science,  in  all  knowledge^ 
and,  shall  we  not  say,  in  national 
virtues?  Make  what  deductiona yon 
will  from  the  merits  of  Ministers^ 
and  that  great  party  who  supported 
them — and  enough  will  be  left  to 
entitie  them  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
lovers  of  freedom.  Many  Tories 
may  have  enriched  and  aggrandised 
themselves  during  those  many  years, 
who  were  but  sorry  patriota— un- 
worthy placemen  not  a  few  no  donbt 
there  were— and  on  high  places  toe 
^fit  but  for  the  lowest— numerena 
clans  thenfattened  tliat  without  loaa — 
nay,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  nation- 
might  have  remmned  lean*-favouiw 
itism  flourished  then  as  it  did  of  old, 
and  may  haply  do  again — and  the 
people  paid  for  idle  servants— or  aer- 
vants  worse  tiian  idle— whose  lianda 
were  busier  in  pockets  not  their  own 
than  at  the  work  that  had  l>een  set 
them — while  sinecurists  feaated  who 
deserved  to  starve.  In  such  abusea 
are  we  to  seek  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
system  of  Government?  You  may 
do  so  if  you  choose— and  by  auch 
despicable  belief  show  that  yea  are 

Erecisely  one  of  tliose  who  would 
ave  most  unscrupulously  availed 
themselves  of  every  abuse  and  every 
corruption  to  feather  their  own  nests 
and  ijne  their  own  pockets.  We 
have  made  almost  as  many  admis- 
sions as  you  could  desire— make  one 
to  please  us — ^and,  spotiess  Whig  as 
you  now  are-*confess— tliat  as  you 
are  but  a  man — ^you  might  have  gone 
the  way— ^not  of  all  flesh— but  o$ 
much  as  sound  as  your  own— and, 
in  a  snug  sinecure  office,  played  tlie 
part  of  a  speckled  Tory.  We  claim 
not  for  the  Tories,  during  the  lialf 
century  nearly  of  their  power,  an 
exemption  from  those  appetandea 
which  during  the  four  yeara  of  their 
late  reign  did  aometimea  soil  the  pa- 
rity of  Whig  virtue.    We  have  heard 
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mtpbif  mkea  1b  office  than  ike 
Teriee*  Loag  may  it  be  before  the 
eane  ahall  be  udd,  either  truly  er 
natnilr^  of  the  Radicals.  But  what 
if  VihS^  and  Radicale  ahould  ever 
be  in  power  together!  On  a  show  of 
bands  then— those  of  the  Tories  will 
seem  while  aa  the  unsunned  snow. 

We  liave  vet^-we  thioic  fairly— 
ihe  charge  against  the  Tories^  that 
they  were  "enemies  of  their  country.'' 
Bui  the  men»  of  whom  we  have  in 
the  Ust  few  sentences  been  speak* 
iag,  have  been  almost  all  dead  for  a 
gMd  many  years.  The  survivors 
have  almost  idl  retired  from  public 
life—and  a  new  race  of  Conserve, 
tivee  has  arisen,  or  grown  up  into 
manhood  since  the  peace.  The  Prfr. 
miw  himself  is  amonff  the  number — 
aad  k  ho  eome  tell  as  your  mind 
asrio«8ly-*-is  he,  do  you  really  think, 
your  enemy  ?  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton indeed  is  a  much  older  man- 
but  ke  cannot  hate  the  people  whose 
valour  wen  for  him  an  immortal 
uuwm'-  be  cannot  hate  Englu^, 
wba^  proud  as  she  ever  was,  is 
prouder  for  his  sake.  You  must  not 
crjr,  **  down  with  Wellington  "— «o, 
as  you  value  your  4iwn  soul. 

We  would  SBk  that  part  of  the 
Preaa  which  keeps  incessantly  bray- 
ing of  Tory  corruption,  that  all  Con- ' 
eervativce  are  thieves  and  robbers, 
and  that  the  present  Ministry  have 
no  object  but  plunder  of  the  people, 
whom  they  have  sworn  to  enslave 
— If  it  must  not  allow  that  for  a  good 
many  years  past  a  strict  surveilfiince 
baa  been  held,  both  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it,  over  the  servants  of 
the  State?  It  is  no  easy  matter 
now  for  dishonest  men  to  peculate 
the  public  mcmey,  and  there  should 
be  much  comfort  in  that  reflection 
to  all  thoee  who  in  their  conscience 
believe,  that  the  Premier  and  F<^ 
reign  Secretary,  and  their  coadju- 
tors, are  nothh^  better  than  a  narcel 
of  rogues.  Reform,too,hastieathekr 
han£  if  it  has  not  rectified  their 
hearts;  and  the  pure  representatives 
of  a  liberated  people—^lmugh  they 
ehould  foil  to  inspire  their  rulers 
with  aome  portion  of  their  own  ho- 

alena  eontfol  what  they  could  not 
effect  by  bright  oamnle^  and  knpose 
A  nacsarity  on  Sfar  Robert  and  the 
Jlekeef 
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tives— mid  they  alone-— insensible 
alike  to  all  inducements— low  as  well 
as  high— to  virtuons  conduct?  Do 
Liberals  alone  act  on  the  maxim 
— ^honesty  is  the  best  policy?  In 
proportion  as  men  are  removed 
above  temptation  of  seeking  to  ac- 
quire them  by  unlawful  means,  by 
being  already  endowed  with  the 
power  of  purchasing  all  the  objects 
of  this  world's  desire,  are  they  like- 
ly so  to  sin  ?  Are  the  beneficent  and 
munificent  in  private  life — who  la- 
vish not  their  princely  revenues  on 
unworthy  pursuits  and  pleasures— 
but  out  of  their  fulness  bestow  very 
life  itself  on  virtue  and  on  genius— 
and  encourage,  by  the  only  patron, 
a^e  that  ever  yet  advanced  them,  all 
the  useful  and  all  the  noble  arts — 
are  they  less  likely  to  promote  their 
country's  best  weal  when  ministers 
«f  state,  and  from  as  disinterested 
motives,  than  Greek*loan  contrac- 
tors of  the  purest  water  on  Ex- 
change, who  regulated  their  love  of 
liberty  by  the  rate  of  interest^  and 
for  an  additional  two  per  cent  on 
money  advanced,  would  have  assist- 
ed  the  Turks  to  recapture  the  Acro- 
polis? 

We  could  offer  a  hundred  other 
truths  regarding  the  comparative 
merits  of  Conservatives  and  Libe- 
rals, as  men  and  as  statesmen  ;  but 
let  what  we  have  said  suffice  to 
show  the  folsity  of  the  charges 
which  the  vituperative  Whig  and 
Radical  press  has  long  been  m  the 
habit  of  fiercely  venting  against  the 
«  enemies  of  the  people."  It  is  piti- 
able, and  disgraceful  to  ''the  peo- 
ple," that  they  should  believe  such 
atrocious  calumnies,  and  suffer  such 
malignancy  to  sink  into  their  hearts, 
in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  their 
very  senses  that  they  are  a  pack 
of  lies.  But  we  all  know  that 
there  is  a  disposition  in  human 
nature  to  believe  that  there  must 
be  something  bad  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Uiose  who  have  Ipng  bad  an 
ascendency  in  the  administration 
of  affairs;  and  that  vulgar  arts,  di- 
rected to  feed  and  irritate  that  dis- 
position, prevail  with  the  vulgar, 
•and  make  them  hungrily  credulous 
of  the  most  extravagant  fictions, 
of  .which  the  zest  is  abuse  of  thefar 
betters,  whom  they  come  at  last 
to  believe  aU  that  is  bad.  bt 
such  times  aa    the  preaent  intef- 
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]K>lidc8— or  rather  let  that  poison  be 
4he  mess— and  hofir  the  victims 
^  swelter  with  Tenono."  The  print, 
and  there  is  but  one,  perused  in  the 
club»  teems  with  such  falsehoods 
against  the  Tories,  which  are  all 
taicea  for  gospel,  till  the  very  sound 
or  sight  of  the  name  exasperates 
the  **  rustic  moralist,"  and  he 
curses.  The  more  monstrous  the 
lies  are  the  more  voraciously  are 
they  swallowed — and  though  they 
must  sometimes  sicken  on  the  sto- 
mach, they  are  seldom  thrown  up. 
The  smith  who  leans  on  his  anvil, 
swallowing  a  tailor*s  news,  ten  times 
A-day  has  a  tirade  against  the  Tories 
in  his  throat.  Bumwind  swings  the 
hammer  round  his  hip,  and  as  it 
smites  the  stithy,  and  a  thousand 
stars  leap  from  the  glowing  iron, 
hems  '*  Down  with  the  tyrants  I " 

Yet  do  we  believe,  from  some  ex- 
perience,  that   this   evil  and   this 
wrong  has  cured,  or  is  curing  itself, 
in  very  many  places  all  over  the 
country — having  come  to  such  an 
•excess  that  it  has  died  or  is  dying  a 
natural  death.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  sense  of  justice,  which  often, 
after  having  long  submitted  to  volun- 
tary suppression,  and  been  mute  as 
if  dead,  shows  revival,  and  requick- 
ened   by   shame,  again   asserts  its 
power,  so  far  as  to  be  tolerant  of 
eome  truths,  even  when  told  of  a 
Tory.    The  new  feeling  is  pleasant, 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  it  in 
good  time  persuades  the  man,  as  his 
honesty  insists   on  his  own  judg- 
ment getting  fair  play,  to  become 
almost  a  Conservative.    It  is  na- 
tural, philosophers   have    said,   to 
hate  those  we  have   injured— and 
to  bad  hearts  it  is  so ;  but  we  have 
not  been  speaking  of  bad  hearts- 
God  forbid— but  of  the  hearts  of  the 
lower  orders  of   Englishmen  and 
Scotsmen — and  to  them  it  is  na- 
tural to  love  those  they  have  in- 
jured— all  that  is  required  of  them 
being  to  confess  to  themselves  that 
they  have  been  under  a  delusion— 
and  the  moment  the  confession  is 
sincerely  made,  they  feel  hu>py  in 
seeing  the  truth.   We  do  not  aespalr 
of  seeing  such  a  change,  or  conver- 
sion,  wide  over   the   land  ;   and 
though  our  publication  does  not  per- 
4iaps  get  into  the  hands  of  the  lower 
Girders  so  much  as  others  of  a  very 
different  character,  yet  we  hava  the 
■atlafsction  of  knowinff .  thai  in.  <<  hots 


where  poor  menlie'^—inahopa  where 
poor  men  work— it  b  not  altogether 
unknown-^and  that  though  he  took 
doubtless  considered  ''an  enemy'* 
by  many  that  listen  to  insidious 
counsellors,  who  know  not  half  so 
well  as  he  does,  the  virtues  and  the 
duties  of  the  poor,  there  are  not  a 
few  among  them  who  have  a  kind 
side  and  a  warm  heart — Tory  as  he 
is— to  old  Christopher  North. 

Having  thus,  chiefly  for  our  own 
satisfaction,  and  far  less  to  crush 
the  poor  creatures,  though  croahed 
they  are  likenesta  of  adders,  disposed 
of  the  charge  many  million  times 
repeated  by  all  manner  of  malig- 
nants  against  the  Conservatives,  that 
they  are  the  "  enemies  of  the 
people,"  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
dilemma  that  has  been  flguring  eo 
formidably  within  these  few  weeks 
in  almost  every^bit  of  prbited  paper 
that  has  happened  to  come  into  our 
hands — that  the  Conservative  Mi- 
nisters with  all  their  mi^ht  must 
either  oppose  the  spirit  ot  the  Re- 
form Bill,  or  prove  themseivea  to 
be  apostates. 

The  worst  want  of  this  dilemma  is 
the  want  of  horns.  It  is  like  the  front 
of  a  Galloway  stot— m  ulled.  To  the 
Conservatives  it  is  so ;  but  as  it  tuma 
round  to  butt  at  its  own  breeder, 
lo !  hornless  no  longer,  it  tosses  the 
elderly  gentleman  into  the  air,  and, 
falling,  receives  him  cruelly  on  a 
pair  of  points.  The  usual  option  ia 
denied  him — of  **  which  horn  do  you 
choose?" — and  there  he  sits,  im- 
paled in  each  posterior,  a  warning 
to  all  Liberals  argumentatively  dis- 
posed not  to  meddle  with  that  dan- 
gerous animal,  a  dilemma.  Where, 
we  ask,  is  the  man  among  the  Re- 
formers—now that  good,  silly,  old, 
Sentlemanlike  Major  Cartwright  ia 
ead— and  Lord  Grey  has  retired 
—who  had  not  either  utterly  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  reform*  or 
spoken  and  written  toUs  mrUms 
against  the  main  principles  of  the 
Great  Measure  ?  Were  Sir  Francia 
Bnrdett'Sr  and  Mr  Lambton's,  and 
Lord  John  Rnsseirs  motions  in  Par- 
liament energetically  supported  by 
all  the  Whigs?  Did  the  leaden  of 
that  party  rush  to  the  rescue^  when 
they  saw  in  succession  those  rash 
efaaoiipiona  of  reform  exposed  t»  the 
vHheeing  wit»  and  acorching  ear* 
casma  of  Canning?    On  a  hill  r». 

dmd  tkmr  «itir«rMl    fli*  ww^ummm   aP 
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flaying  alSve  aointemiptedly  to  be 
carried  on— and  grey-headed  men, 
who  in  youth  had  been  all  for  re- 
form, with  stoical  ears  heard  the 
irronns    of    the   writhiog   Tictims. 
Nerer   did  human  agonies   excite 
less  commiseration  in  the  breasts  of 
a  Christian  audience  of  spectators 
than  did  those  of  Lord  John.    Yet 
he  was  much  lilced  in  the  House— 
and  out  of  it,  too,  was  a  general  fa« 
Tonrite  with  the  country— quite  a 
curled    darling.     Nevertheless,   at 
every  lash  of  the  executioner — and, 
in  his  merciless  merriment  Canning 
enjoyed  the  office — the  whole  Com- 
mons smiled.    Pieces  of  skin  hopped 
sputtering  from  his  baclc  at  every 
stripe,  and  yet— would  you  believe 
jt? — ^tfae  whole   Commons  smiled. 
I^ever  till  then  had   the  poetaster 
been    inspired  by  the  descent  of 
all  the  Nine.    True,  he  was  now 
undergoing  punishment  for  a  speech 
against   a    book   he    had     endea- 
voured to  publish — but  we  never 
ahall  be  brought  to  think  that  a  fu- 
tile attempt  at  self-refutation  is  a 
political  offence  of  so  deep  a  die,  as 
to  deserve  the  cat  in  the  hands  of 
Canning.  How  fared  Reformers  and 
Reforms  with  the  Broughams,  and 
Jeffreys,  and  Homers,  and  Mackin- 
toshes, and  Aliens,  and  Smiths,  and 
other  distinguished  Whigs,  who  for 
a  quarter  ot  a  century  furnished  re- 
sponses to  that  great  oracle,  the 
Edinburgh   Review?    Sorely   mal- 
treated and  mauled  were  they— not 
a  rag  left  to  the  Reformers  to  cover 
their  nakedness — ^not  a  printed  sheet 
of  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of 
mankind,   that  was  not  torn  into 
little  bits,  and  sent  wavering  in  dirty 
snow-showers  before  the  wiod.  That 
powerful  periodical  was  the  great 
anti* reformer  of  the  aee.    All  Uiose 
Conservative  principles  on  which 
lYellington,  and  Peel,  and  Croker, 
and  all  the  splendid  Tory  host,  acted 
heroically,  out  in  vain,  were  in  it 
supported  by  unanswerable  reason* 
inffs^  in  a  series  of  disquisitions, 
which  will  for  ever  occupy  a  high 
place  in  the  political  literature  of 
Britain.    Those  writings  will  be  re- 
membered to  the  honour  of  their 
authors  while  the  English  language 
lasts^and  none  but  the  base  will  call 
their  authors  apostates.  They  relin- 
quished, it  is  true,  tenets  which, 
during  the  prime  of  their  lives,  they 


being  of  the  state.  But  believing 
them  to  be  not  only  enlightened 
men,  but  true  lovers  of  their  coun- 
try, we  do  not  now  desire  to  see 
them  placed  on  a  dilemma,  "  sharp- 
ening its  mooned  horns.*'  The  times, 
perhaps,  they  thought  were  changed, 
and  demanded  a  corresponding 
change  of  principles  in  the  minds 
of  politicians  and  statesmen.  Pru- 
dence and  expediency  must  ne- 
ver rule  over  right— yet  right  will 
avail  itself  of  their  aid ;  and  though 
we  should  be  concealing  our  senti- 
menu  of  the  conduct  ot  the  Whigs, 
were  we  not  to  declare  Uiat  we  be- 
lieve it  was  not  uninfluenced  in  the 
affair  of  Reform  by  party-spirit  and 
a  selfish  ambition,  yet  we  feel  that 
we  should  be  unjust  to  many  men 
of  high  character  and  great  eodow- 
ments,  were  we  not  likewise  to  de- 
clare, that  we  believe  they  were,  on 
the  whole,  hodest  and  sincere ;  nor 
do  we  deny  them,  with  all  their  im- 
perfections, the  praise  of  patriotism. 
We  call  them  not  apostates — though 
up  to  the  month  in  which  the  Plan 
of  Reform  was  matured,  they  were 
what  they  themselves  would  now 
call  Anti- Reformer 8.  But  let  not 
any  of  them— -or  of  their  party— dare 
to  bestow  that  opprobrious  epithet 
on  the  men  who  never  saw  any  suf- 
ficient reason  for  giviog  up  their 
faith,  and  who  held  it,  and  still  hold 
it,  not  obstinately,  not  factiously,  but 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  solemn  and  a 
sacred  conviction.  From  first  to  last 
.the  Conservatives  have  been  con- 
sistent, faithful,  and  true.  A  mighty 
change  was  submitted  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  they  brought  to  its  consi- 
deration their  whole  minds,  deeply 
imoressed  by  its  magnitude,  which 
had  astounded  the  nation.  They 
opposed  the  measure  with  all  their 
hearts,  all  their  souls,  and  all  their 
minds — for  they  thought  it  Evil. 
Upon  their  brows  ''Shame  was 
ashamed  to  sit;"  they  knew  that 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon 
them,  and  their  conduct  answered 
the  world's  expectation ;  they  fought 
the  good  fight — and  all  was  lost  but 
their  honour.  Were  they  bigots? 
None  but  fanatics  will  call  them  so. 
No  wise  man  asserted  that  the  mighty 
change  was  self-evidently  good.  For 
though  many  wise  men  said  the  good 
was  self-evident,  they  confessed,  too, 
that  it  mi£ht  include  ills  which  no 
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agalnst-^sucli,  iDdeed,  being  a  natii- 
rai  neoesaity  of  e^ery  measure  so 
aweepiog  and  uo  vast  It  was  an 
experiment— a  daring— a  dangerous 
eae ;  and  he  who  denied  or  affected 
to  doubt  that— could  be  bet  a  knave 
or  a  fool.  Doubt  or  dismay  filled 
many  of  the  wisest  minds,  even 
among  the  Reformers ;  and  though 
we  may  not  call  Lord  Melbourne 
one  of  the  wisest,  yet  he,  a  man  of 
talents  and  virtue,  lias,  within  these 
few  months,  fold  the  country,  that 
it  vraa  not  till  the  very  evening  be- 
fore the  day  of  Reform  liroke  with 
such  fearful  effulgence,  that  he  had 
been  able  to  bring  Idmself  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  for  the  country's 
good.  Less  he  could  not  say— for 
his  love  of  the  old  order  of  things  is 
recorded  in  fervent  words— letters 
of  gold  they  seem  to  our  eyes— for 
he  spoke  eloquently  then,  and  from 
a  full  heart,  inspired  by  the  recoUec- 
tion  of  his  country's  greatness,  and 
by  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  bless- 
ings that  had  l>een  for  ages  shower- 
ed down  on  our  reioicing  land.  He, 
too,  was  once  a  Conservative— and 
we  hope  may  be  found  to  be  a  Con- 
aervative  still— we  at  least  shall  ne- 
ver call  him  an  apostate. 

The  Conservatives  saw  at  last  that 
their  opposition  to  the  Great  Measure 
would  be  in  vain.  No— say  it  not— 
it  was  not  in  vidn.  They  modified 
it  so  as  to  hinder  it  from  being  utterly 
ruinous — and  Independently  of  that 
incalculable  service — not  in  vain  was 
the  enunciation  by  highest  elo- 
quence of  noblest  sentiments,  prin- 
ciples, and  truths,  which,  though 
seemingly  defeated  for  a  season,  will 
yet  be  victorious — though  for  a  sea- 
son set  aside,  are  yet  immutable  and 
eternal.  Had  the  Conservatives  been 
cowards— or  apostates — they  would 
liave  gone  over  to  the  side  that  was 
4;Iearly  about  to  win  the  day.  But 
they  were  brave  and  they  were  true. 
Therefore  they  flinched  not — nor 
faltered  — nor  retreated — ^nor  lost 
their  colours.  But,  like  British 
statesmen  and  patriots,  they  adhered 
to  the  last  to  a  sinking  cause — and 
oh  I  how  glorious !  and  when  all  was 
over,  they  feared  indeed,  but  they 
did  not  despair  for  their  country. 
What  was  their  crime  ?  Too  devout 
a  love— too  holy  a  reverence  for  the 
British  Constitution.  And  is  it  inex- 
piable ?    Must  it  be  repented— and 


ashes?  No— it  was  virtue  that  feared 
not  the  face  of  the  tyrant,  whatever 
aspect  it  might  assume— it  was  pa- 
triotism that  sacrificed  to  the  highest 
duty  all  the  noblest  selfishness  of 
man's  nature  oven  ambition's  self 
— and  cared  not  though,  by  resisting 
the  inroad  of  soeh  fatal  innovation, 
all  access  to  power  should  be  for 
ever  obstructed  by  its  own  act — ^the 
still  small  votee  having  been  obeyed 
*-«nd  not  the  acdaimitens  or  the 
curses  of  that  incarnation  which  it 
were  impious  to  call  the  people. 

Asd  now,  that,  contrary  to  their 
own  expectations,  the  Conservatives 
have^  hi  the  coune  of  tilings— that 
keep«  for  ever  iowing  on  accord- 
ing to  eausea  wliose  operation  hu- 
man wisdom  can  but  darkly  guess— 
iieen  again  called  to  power  and  ho* 
nour,  ttid  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment of  this  mighty  coontry^^of 
wideh  the  movements  are  now  an 
onee  msjestic  and  troubled — what 
caitiff  cry  is  this,  that  they  cannot 
undertake  the  duty,  and  ftiee  the 
danger,  without  violating  their  con- 
science? Because  they  violated  not 
their  oonscience-^bnt  were  firmly 
and  fearlessly  obedient  to  its  law — 
so  have  they  thereby  given  assu- 
rance to  the  country  that  they  will 
not  violate  the  law  of  Che  counttr — 
but  be  still— Cottservailves.  Were 
they  to  act  otherwise,  then,  indeed, 
would  they  be  apostatizing  from  all 
the  principles  of  their  life— and 
which  they  held  fast  in  that  agony. 
Never-^never  can  they  regard  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  stands  with 
the  same  host  of  feelings — eadi 
deeper  and  devouter  than  another — 
which  were  awakened  by  the  Uioi^t 
of  that  other  Constitution  that  had 
stood  so  many  storms,  and  sheltered 
all  the  people  within  its  shadow. 
What  would  be  the  worth  of  lore  if 
it  were  so  easily  transferable  from 
an  old  object  to  anew— oblivious  of 
the  glorious  past,  and  satisfied  with 
the  imperfect  present — as  if  three 
or  four  years  had  the  same  power 
of  hallowing  and  consecrating  as  ages 
on  ages  ?  But  the  same  spirit  of  lore 
will  seek  to  see  all  that  is  love- 
worthy in  the  new  Constitution.  It 
will  assuredly  not  seek  to  see  only 
defects,  and  imperfections,  and  evils 
— as  the  love  of  those  did  who  weie 
so  intolerant  of  Time's  abuses,  that ' 
they  could  not  vMt  till  ihay  had 
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Moght  to  restore !  Tbey  will  not  imi- 
tate such  reformers ;  nay,  they  will 
resist  all  the  designs  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists»  who  are  even  now  plotting 
against  the  new  Constitution.  For 
triennial  read  annual  parliaments— 
for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  the  Tocabulary  of  the  Radicals. 
Is  the  ten*pound  franchise  the  vital 
principle  of  the  bill  ?  A  fierce  cry  is 
heard  for  housebold-^and  a  fiercer 
far  for  univeraal  suffrage.  Then  the 
base  ballot  for  the  base— and  what 
beeomes  of  the  new  Constitution  ?  It 
ia  a  heap  of  dust 

Against  all  sudi  trdtorous  attempts 
a  Uonservative  government  will 
guard  with  a  jealous  and  a  stem  eye» 
and  a  hand  armed  with  law  and  jus- 
tice. The  Revolutionlsto  know  that 
right  well,  and  iience  their  hatred^ 
most  malignant  of  all,  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He,  it  seems, 
k  the  prime  destructive — and  has 
formed  a  Ministry,  and  taken  a  place 
in  it^  to  destroy  the  Bill.  He  pro- 
tested against  it,  and  therefore  will 
never  rest  till  he  has  torn  it  into  bits. 
It  seems  odd  that  a  Ministry  so 
weak  that  they  cannot  stand,  should 
be  at  the  same  time  so  powerful 
— and  that  they  should  cause  such 
alarm  by  staggering  formidably  to 
the  performance  of  an  impossi- 
bility. However  wicked  may  be  the 
will  of  the  Duke  of  WelliDgton,  he 
has  not  the  power  to  work  Siis  evil 
—and  were  he  even  to  look  as  if  he 
intended  to  try  it,  that  moment  the 
Ministry  would  melt  faster  than 
did  ever  snow  in  a  thaw.  But  we 
afaall  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
a  fsw  words  about  the  Duke's  con- 
duct ia  the  affair  of  Reform.  He 
was  Premier,  and  one  of  tiie  best 
that  ever  had  the  helm.  He  was, 
perliaps,  too  popular  a  minister — 
and  the  press  was  almost  servile  in 
its  praise.  True  it  is  that  he  intro- 
duced many  useful  reforms — and 
that  he  relieved  the  people  from  the 
pressure  of  taxation  beyond  the 
hopes  even  of  the  most  sanguine — 
and  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
the  discontented,  whose  mouths 
were  shut  so  that  they  could  scarcely 
eroak.  But  when  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  began  to  be 
stealthily  agitated,  he  at  once,  with 
his  wonted  wisdom  and  decision,  set 
his  face  affainst  it,  and  in  a  few 
words  declared  his  determination 
not  to  meddle  with  the  Constitution. 


He  ktiew  that  it  was  not  by  granting 
representatives  to  some  large  towna 
that  the  question,  once  awakened* 
would  be  again  lulled  asleep.  The 
events  that  soon  followed  show- 
ed his  si^city  had  not  erred ;  and 
we  wonder  how  any  reformer  can 
have  Ivass  to  deny  it.  By  doing  so 
he  gives  the  lie  to  himself  and  all  his 
friends,  who  have  all  along  spoken  of 
the  desire  for  the  very  Reform  they 
have  got  as  a  passion  unappeasable 
but  by  possession  in  the  people's 
heart  Ifthepeoi^e  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  such  a  moderate  mea- 
sure of  Reform  as  it  is  said  the  Duke 
might  safely  have  granted,  why  did 
not  his  successorsconfine  themselves 
to  that,  instCAd  of  bringing  forward  a 
scheme  which  made  Vb»\v  own  hair 
to  stand  on  end,  and  took  away  tlie 
breath  of  some  stout  Whigs  who  had 
not  shown  any  symptoms  of  asthma  ? 
TheDuke  was  resolved  thatheshould 
not  sacrifice  a  single  principle  he 
held  on  this  all  momentous  question 
— to  which  all  ether  questions  seem 
almost  insignificant ;  and  rather  than 
take  a  single  step  on  a  course  that 
he  saw  would  lead  to  a  disastrous 
ending,  he  planted  his  feet  on  the 
old  ways,  and  on  them  he  would 
stand  as  Premier,  or  retire  from  that 
service.  The  issue  proved  he  was 
right.  For  the  question  is  not  now 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in 
being  an  Anti-reformer— but  whe- 
ther, being  so,  he  would  not  as  Pre- 
mier propose  any  measure,  however 
moderate  it  might  seem  to  be— 
which  was  sure  to  lead  to  the  event 
that  has  since  happened— and  which 
was  forwarded  perhaps  by  more 
fortunate  but  certainly  by  not  more 
illustrious  hands. 

The  conduct  of  the  Conservatives 
needs  no  vindication ;  and  what  we 
have  now  said  is  not  intended  for 
such,  but  for  an  exposure,  and  it  is 
a  complete  one,  of  the  worse  than 
senseless  cry  of  apostasy  by  which 
the  present  Ministry  have  been  im- 
potently  assailed  by  part  of  the  press. 
The  people  of  Britain  will  never  sub- 
mit to  swallow  the  monstrous  doc- 
trine which  would  excommunicate 
from  the  national  councils  all  men 
who  have  ever  been  defeated  on  any 
great  national  question.  Had  such 
a  principle  been  acted  on — ^to  the 
destruction  of  all  other  principles — 
there  never  could  have  been  a  great 
nation — nay,  any  nation  at  alL  That 
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the  mlndB  of  men  can  never  be 
brought  to  act  In  unison  with  a  Con- 
stitution which  they  do  not  much 
admire,  or  which  they  think  not  so 
good  as  that  for  which  it  was  substl« 
tuted,  is  contradicted  by  all  history, 
and  by  the  conduct  of  all  great  cha« 
racters  under  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, whether  permanent  or  given 
to  change.  'Tis  indeed  a  slavish  doc- 
trine, conceived  in  the  hearts,  and 
drivelled  from  the  lips  of  slaves.  Ima- 
gine for  a  moment  that  it  was  acted 
upon — and  what  general  palsy  would 
strike  the  spirits  of  all  public  men ! 
Once  outvoted— outlawed  for  life  I 
Far  worse  than  outlawed — declared 
unworthy  of  ever  again  serving  the 
country  in  any  capacity,  yet  permitted 
to  draw  in  it  their  useless  breath,  till 
they  slunk  away  in  shame  to  a  grave 
in  some  nook  of  nettles — and  with- 
out a  stone.  And  this  is  the  patrio- 
tism of  the  spirit  of  the  age  I  Pray, 
if  the  Conservatives  had  triumphed, 
and  the  old  Constitution  had  been 
yet  in  being,  would  the  Whigs  who 
had  vainly  striven  to  destroy — that 
is  to  reform — that  is  to  revolutionize 
it— have  been  satisfied  to  acton  their 
own  doctrine  ?  If  called  on  by  the 
King  to  assume  the  Government — 
on  the  dismissal  of  the  Conservative 
Incapables — would  they  have  hung 
down  their  heads,  and  confessed  that 
having  been  in  a  minority,  they  were 
unworthy  to  serve  him  and  their 
country  ?    Bah  1 

But  out  of  such  monstrous  doc- 
trine is  vomited  another  more 
monstrous  still — ^they,  the  Liberals, 
will  not  suffer  the  people  to  accept 
from  such  hands  as  those  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, any  one  measure  of  all 
those  they  have  been  so  ardently 
desiring— they  will  not  suffer  them 
to  accept— should  they  be  freely 
offered— them  all  I  Sir  Robert  and 
the  Duke  are  such  base  characters 
— ^BO  unprincipled — so  abandoned — 
so  wicked — so  cruel — that  rather 
than  receive  even  liberty  from  their 
hands — let  the  people  be  slaves. 
Beware  of  the  blessings  they  6ffer 
— for  by  the  touch  of  their  fingers 
they  will  be  converted  into  curses 
— and  the  food  that  might  have  been 
wholesome  and  nutritive  from  Whig 
palms,  from  the  open  hands  of  those 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  the  Con- 
nervatives,  will  prove  poison — not, 
perhaps,  a  quick  poison— for  that 


would  be  too  much  to  expect  from 
such  demons  in  human  form — ^but  a 
slow  poison,  that  would  require  to 
work  for  long  years  of  misery  be- 
fore it  sent  the  slow-consuming 
victims  like  spectres  to  the  grave. 

If  these  be  not  what  we  have  call- 
ed them,  monstrous  doctrines,  it 
will  be  pretty  generally  allowed^  at 
least,  that  they  seem  somewhat  rash, 
and  that  they  are  not  so  self- evi- 
dently right,  as  to  stand  in  no  need 
either  of  proof  or  elucidation.  Their 
truth  is  not  seen  by  intuition.  And 
why,  it  will  be  asked  by  the  most 
simple,  were  these  criminals  not  ex- 
communicated long  ere  now  from  all 
intercourse  withChristian  statesmen  ? 
Punishment  should  have  followed 
instantly  on  crime.  To  have  sup- 
ported a  Whig  Ministry  in  aU  mea- 
sures for  the  good  of  the  people, 
seems  to  us  every  whit  as  shocking 
in  these  Conservatives,  as  to  attempt 
carrying  measures  equally  excellent, 
and  better  far,  without  the  aid  of  a 
Whig  Ministry,  nay,  even  in  face  of 
a  Whig  Opposition.  Without  the 
assistance  ot  these  Conservatives— 
whose  very  touch  is  worse  than 
death— pollution  and  degradation — 
the  Reforming  Ministry  could  not 
have  lived  a  day.  They  seemed 
not  only  thankful  in  their  hearts  for 
such  assistance— but  they  eave  vent 
to  their  hollow  gratitude  m  prmses 
loud  if  not  deep— of  such  disinter- 
ested virtue.  Such  allies  were  patriots 
indeed — while  they  stood  between 
Earl  Grey  and  the  sweep  of  0*Con- 
nel's  Tail,  that  threatened  to  thin 
the  Cabinet.  Now  that  very  Tail  is 
invoked  to  swinge  from  their  seats 
the  very  men  who,  like  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  trembling  Whigs  in 
jeopardy,  crushed  its  joints,  and 
trode  them  on  the  floor.  Is  this  the 
right  sort  of  tit  for  tat— is  this,  as 
Jonathan  would  say— ^^nutne  Whig 
gratitude  ? 

For  our  own  parts,  we  never  gave 
the  Conservatives  the  praise  the 
Whigs  did  for  such  conduct.  It  was 
meritorious ;  but  the  Conservatives, 
in  acting  so,  were  not  conferring  a 
favour  on  the  Ministry,  though  a  fa- 
vour it  was — no  less  than  the  pre- 
servation of  their  existence ; — they 
were  anxious,  as  they  ever  have 
been,  but  to  serve— to  save  their 
country.  Thev  saw— all  tiie  world 
saw — that,  without  their  assistance, 
—and  what  if  they  had  taken  part 
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o^wf  them?— not  only  was  the 
game  up  with  the  Government,  but 
that  Ireland  would  have  been  on 
ire  mextinguishable  even  by  all 
those  seas  of  blood.  And  now  the 
Repealer— the  Rebel^haa  been  te- 
legraphed to  cross  the  GhanDel,  to 
Bvrell  with  his  wild  horde  the  Oppo- 
sitioD,  that  hopes  to  upset  the  new 
Ministry  before  one  healing  mea- 
sure—and in  their  hands  are  many 
— ^be  offered  to  the  representatives 
of  the  People— who  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  People  being  wheed* 
led,  cheated,  cozened,  betrayed  into 
grateful  acceptance  of  what  they 
say  they  have  been  long  thirsting 
and  hungering  after ;  for  the  People 
are  a  simple  people,  and  so  silly  as 
to  estimate  the  worth  of  Ministers 
by  the  worth  of  their  measures — 
men  by  their  deeds  I 

But  the  people,  say  their  Whig  re- 
presentatives, are  not  so  very  simple 
— so  very  silly.  As  their  represen- 
utives»  so  are  the  constituencies; 
and  all  they  seek  is  but  the  over- 
throw of  Tory  domination.  Then 
are  the  people  the  basest  people 
that  ever  encumbered  the  earth. 
But  as  we  have  ever  thought  them 
the  very  noblest  that  ever  were  nou- 
ridied  in  its  bosom,  we  denounce 
the  lie.  That  the  truth  may  be  as- 
cert^ed  beyond  all  doubt»  let  this 
be  the  policy  of  the  Whigs ;  and  if 
they  Icnow  ihe  people  better  than 
we  do,  then,  by  following  our  coun- 
sel, they  will  extinguish  the  Gon« 
servmtives,  and  sweep  away  their 
ashes  into  dust-holes.  Let  them 
assbt  the  Ministry  to  carry  six 
measures — the  best  that  can  be 
framed  by  Whig  wisdom,  and  Tory 
craft— so  that  the  people  are  put  in- 
to poesession  of  six  great  objects  of 
their  heart's  most  earnest  desire. 
Leave  them  alone — ^let  all  the  con- 
stituencies, forming  one  mighty  con- 
stituency, be  suffered  for  six  weeks 
— ^a  week  for  each  measure — no 
very  unreasonable  allowance  of  time 
for  reflection  to  meditate  on  the 
measures — and  then  if,  with  one 
voice,  the  people,  rising  up  in  in- 
dignant scorn  of  such  intolerable 
insult,  demand  the  heads  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton— and  of  the  other  wretches  who, 
in  an  evil  day  for  themselves,  form- 
ed what  they  called  a  cabinet — and 
if  such  demand  be  made  by  the  vox 


into  any  idle  dispute  whether,  it  be 
vox  dei  or  vox  diaboli — why,  then, 
let  all  the  heads  be  trundled  to  the 
people,  that  they  mav  play  with 
them  at  foot-ball — only  let  the  Whigs 
look  after  their  own;  for  however 
unsuitable  they  may  be  for  va^ 
rious  reasons,  for  such  pastime, 
the  Radicals  will,  nevertheless,  were 
it  merely  for  variety's  sake,  which  is 
always  agreeable,  insist  on  having  a 
shy  with  an  occasional  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  an  old  friend  with  a  new 
face— for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
tbin{;s  in  general,  or  of  that  game  in 
particular,  that  the  players  should 
not  get  tired  in  time  of  those  eter- 
nal Tories. 

Perhaps  that  striun  may  seem  of 
lighter  mood  than  befits  the  occasion 
—yet  the  ludicrous,  the  loathsome, 
and  the  terrible,  have  ere  now  been 
found  united — not  on  paper  merely, 
but  on  saw-dust.  But  if  equally 
disinterested  and  sincere,  why  all 
this  hurry  among  the  Whigs  and 
Radicals  to  oust  the  Ministry? 
Give  them  time  to  commit  suicide 
—rope  enough  to  hang  themselves 
— then  dance  and  sing  over  their 
unblest  graves.  They  should  not 
insist  that  the  men  are  known,  and 
have  already  had  a  fair  trial.  Let 
the  criminals  commit  a  greater  crime 
than  any  of  which  they  have  yet 
been  convicted— nor,  if  the  natural 
dispositions  of  the  men  be  so  tho- 
roughly depraved,  will  the  people 
have  to  wait  long  for  some  new 
enormity  deserving  the  last  pun- 
ishment For  two  reasons,  very 
different,  yet  each  in  itself  sufficient, 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals  should  give 
the  miserable  wretches  time  and  op- 
portunity to  sin.  The  first  is,  that  the 
nobility  of  the  nature  of  their  accu- 
sers may  be  the  more  brightly  illus- 
trated— not  only  un impeached  but 
unimpeachable ;  and  the  second,  that 
such  an  additional  load  of  ignominy 
may  be  heaped  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Conservatives,  either  from 
their  beinff  such  apostates  as  to  pro- 
pose good  measures,  or  such  con- 
sistent Tories  as  to  propose  bad 
ones,  that  they  must  sink  to  earth, 
and  leave  a  name  that  shall  so  stink 
in  the  nostrils  of  unborn  generations 
as  they  continue  successively  to  be 
bom,  that  out  of  delicacy  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  it  shall  be  buried 
with  their  bones,  and  the  air  remain 
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odoar^  sweeter  than  the  breath  of 
Ineense- breathing  mom. 

But,  to  speak  a  little  more  se- 
rioualf  to  perBona  calling  themselTes 
WhigB^ 

**  Hay*  they  no  itnn  tat  their  preeomp* 
leelvei?" 


Are  thef  so  strong,  so  safe  In  the 
good  opinion  of  the  People,  as  to  be 
above  all  suspicion  of  evil—in  the 
minds  of  a  race,  who,  daring  the 
whole  course  of  their  history,  have 
flhown  themselves  jealous  of  the  vir- 
tue of  public  men— to  whatever  par- 
tf  thex  nuLf  have  belonged— and, 
most  of  all.  If  they  have  been  self- 
elected  and  self-dubbed  patriots  of 
the  Exclusive  school?  They  call 
themselves  Whigs,  it  Is  true*-and 
they  majT  be  Whigs;  but  sdll  they 
are  but  men,  and  withjhe  frailties 
Inherent  in,  the  errors  incident  to,  our 
Ikllen  nature.  May  not — will  not — 
the  People  begin  to  suspect  that  this 
outcry,  surely  rather  unusual,  some- 
what singular  or  so— may  not  be 
die  expression  of  purest  patriotism 
extorted  and  wrung  out  by  moral 
Indignation  for  sake  of  die  people's 
wrongs?  Should  such  suspicion  once 
enter  the  heart  of  such  a  people,  it 
may  find  Its  way  to  the  liver  too,  and 
the  spleen ;  and  then  wo !  to  those 
now  so  intolerantof  good  works  from 
statesmen,  whose  characters,  we 
allow,  are  not  without  their  Imper- 
fections. The  **  barbarian  eye  ^  of 
the  people  may  then  be  jaundiced— 
but  they  will  trust  to  its  perceptions, 
and  believe  the  Whigs,  as  they  pass 
to  and  fro,  to  be  blue  and  yellow  as 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  They  will 
become  sceptical  as  to  the  virtue  of 
persons  witn  such  forbidding  phy- 
siognomies—and will  think  their  opi- 
nions as  discoloured  as  their  faces — 
as  distempered  as  their  bile.  '*  What 
pestilent  and  perilous  stuff  Is  this 
you  have  been  vomiting?"  they 
will  angrily  demand;  and  per- 
ceiving that  in  spite  of  all  those 
continued  discharges,  their  bosoms 
have  not  been  cleansed,  but  are  foul 
as  ever,  they  will  turn  their  backs 
on  the  Malignants,  to  avoid  the  nui- 
sance of  such  fetid  breath,  and  un- 
awsres  rejoice  to  inhale  the  breezes 
pregnant  with  the  balm  of  Conser- 
vatism, sweet  as  ottar  of  roses  dis- 
tilled by  the  alchymic  sun  at  the 
dewy  hour  of  prime.    To  be  figura- 
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cannot  endure  to  be  deceived;  and 
if  deception  has  been  practised  upon 
them  in  matters  of  momentons  im- 
port, and  on  which  their  deimt 
interests  are  dependent,  they  bvb 
terrible  in  their  wrath,  and  their 
frown  is  death.  Who  are,  in  good 
truth,  their  friends?  TheConierTs- 
tlves  fiear  not  the  answer  to  that 
question,  whidi  must  be  given- 
unprompted — ^from  the  people*!  own 
heart  Let  those  fear  it  who  htve 
been  audaciouslr  n)eaking  for  tlw 
people,  and  publishing  as  respooM 
nrom  the  Inner  shrine  of  tliat  mit 
heart,  the  curses  of  a  cabal  no  Uie 
falsehoods  of  a  faction. 

The  people^and  we  now  speik 
of  them  in  that  comprehensive  seme 
of  the  word  which  is  feh  to  be  ms- 
jestlcai— have  memories  as  well  as 
judgments — and  to  them  bekmgi  in 
greater  power— we  verily  belie?e— 
than  ever  did  to  any  other  people, 
(for  what  were  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans compared  to  them  ?)  Soveretai 
Reason,  in  which  is  included  ue 
moral  sense  and  the  sense  of  reli- 
gion.   It  looks  before  and  after— lad 
often  must  h  look  back  to  the  year 
—hardly  yet  dropt  behind  the  hori- 
eon — ^in  which  we  saw  created  before 
our  eyes  a  New  Gonstitutfon.   The 
character  and  the  conduct  of  all  the 
chief  actors — say  rather  the  archi- 
tects—  the   master  builden— the 
journeymen  masons— the  very  hod- 
men— must  often  lie  reviewed  bj 
that  faculty— at  once  intuitive  and 
magisterial-^and  judged  by  God's 
vicegerent  here  below,  whose  lea- 
tence  may  not  be  reversed  on  earthi 
and,  we  believe,  will  be  affirmed  in 
heaven.   Saythat  theConstitodonis 
pronounced  to  be  good— now  a  noble 
—and  in  time  to  become  a  holy  thing 
—a  rock  of  refuge  for  liberty  when 
driven  out  of  other  lands^hercitadel 
in  this  land  where  all  are  free— nevw 
to  be  stormed  by  tyrants  at  the  hm 
of  slaves.    It  is  not  a  building  made 
by  hands— but  by  heads  and  hearte 
—not  of  earth's  materials— Portland 
stone  or  Parian  marble— but  all  com- 
pact of  principles— a  spiritual  struc- 
ture, that,  while  it «  rose  like  an  ex- 
halation,"  is  yet  firmer  than  adamant. 
It  was  conceived  and  executed  by 
Intellect  morally  and  religiously  in- 
spired, devoting  all  its  «n«'p^ 
a  divine  purpose— the  peoples  good 
—the  good  of  the  human  race,  m 
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who  dug  its  fottndatioii  so  wide  and 
deep,  and  boilt  up  bo  high  its  broad 
towers,  that  they  might  woo  the  sun- 
shine and  solicit  the  storms?  Can  it 
be  that,  all  the  while  they  were 
baildin{(it,  they  had  sworn  inwardly 
to  themselves,  that  none  but  their 
own  hands  should  ever  wield  the 
power,  which  the  nation  believed^ 
from  all  their  words,  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed equally  by  the  country  to 
all  her  sons,  and  conferred  by  them 
on  all  who  were  worthy?  Can  it  be 
tibat  they  intended  the  sdieme  not 
to  be  comprehensire  init  ezchislve 
-exclusive  of  all  who  held  not 
their  creed— though  might  be  com- 
puted among  tiiem  lidie  most  filusoi. 
ouB  for  talent,  and  genius,  and  know- 
ledge, and  wisdom,  and  virtue  hi  the 
land — forming  a  michty  majority 
—If  not  of  meT«  numbers— yet  that 
too  flssy,  and  we  doubt  not  will,  yet 
happen,  and  continue  to  be— «f  all 
that,  accordfttg  to  the  sages,  consti- 
tutea  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  a 
State? 

We  may  have  pitched  our  tone  on 
too  high  a  key— therefore  let  us 
pitch  it  on  a  lower,  and  speak  of  a 
bahuice  or  equilibrium.  To  pre- 
serve It,  shall  all  the  weights  be 
Ehced  in  the  preponderating  scale  ? 
,et  the  balance  return— let  the  scale, 
as  before,  oscillate.  An  antagonism 
of  alternately  preponderating  powers 
is  the  only  piaeticable  balance— not 
an  absolute  equilibrium,  but  a  con- 
stant  approximation  to  and  depar- 
ture from— a  constant  passiDg  both 
ways  over— the  point  of  rest  The 
general  necessity  that  the  different 
parties  should  alternately  rule,  re- 
mains after  every  change;  but  it 
should  come  In  force,  particularly 
after  change  one  way.  Shall  the  one 
scale  kick  the  beam,  and  remain 
ever  there  aloft  ?  Not  if  the  scales 
be  those  of  justice. 

Or  shall  we  call  a  constitution  a 
tool — an  engine  ?  If  one  had  been 
made  or  altered  against  the  notion 
of  a  ffood  carpenter  or  engineer, 
would  it  follow  that  he  could  not 
use  it  ?  Or  shall  we  call  a  consti- 
tution a  ship?  Qm  none  sail  or 
fight  her,  who  did  not  prefer  to 
every  other  the  model  on  which  she 
was  built,  or  approve  of  her  being 
cut  down,  that  she  might  be  length- 
ened, or  given  greater  breadth  of 
beam,  and  other  bearings  ?    Can  no 


ship  of  Simmons*?  The  captain 
who  miffht  carry  the  Castor  round 
the  world,  would  he  probably  on 
the  first  shoal  wreck  the  Vernon  ? 
Were  the  whole  fleet  of  England  to 
be  reformed— that  is,  to  be  found, 
some  sunrise,  to  consist  of  a  thou- 
sand sail— all  spidc  and  spsn  new, 
and  all  of  an  improved  construction 
—would  it  have  to  remain  at  anchor 
for  want  of  crews  and  officers  ?  Sir 
James  Grahame  would  not  say  so. 

Has  a  government  nothing  else  to 
do  but  to  reform— but  to  be  ever- 
lastingly reforming  the  Constittt- 
tlon?  That  is  already  done.  It  baa 
likewise  to  legislate,  we  suppose- 
that  is,  to  assist  in  and  to  guide  the 
Legislature— and  to  conduct  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  the  Empire.  Can 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  not  judge  of 
and  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of 
England,  because  he  thinks  too  great 
n  dmnge  was  made  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  England?  Does  that  be- 
lief, right  or  wrong,  place  him  be- 
low Lord  Pklmenton— Jupiter  be- 
low Mars  In  the  guise  of  Cupid  ?  h 
maybe  so;  but,  for  the  life  of  us, 
we  cannot  see  it 

The  Conservatives  are  the  best 
conductors  of  proceeding  Reforms. 
For  they  will  conduct  them  with  ril 
the  temper  and  restraint  that  is  pos- 
sible by  the  times.  Many  refonns 
they  can  effect  which  tiieir  adver- 
saries canndt— as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington— for  good  or  evil~4i  pro- 
blem not  yet  solved— could  effect 
Catholic  Emancipation.  They  will 
reform  with  a  tender  hand,  cherish- 
ing that  which  they  alter.  Where 
they  cannot  reform  they  will  repair. 
And  between  these  two  words  bow 

great  often  is  the  difference!  The 
ifference  between  decay  and  reno- 
vation—life and  death  I  To  reform 
by  pulling  down !  Even  with  stone 
and  lime  that  is  often  dangerous — 
when  the  materials  are  not  ponder- 
able—wanton destruction*— that  soon 
changes  hope  into  despair.  Rash  and 
presumptuous  by  nature,  too  many 
who  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Reform- 
ers, are  made  far  more  so  by  dislike 
of  what  they  pretend  to  be  so  anxi- 
ous to  restore.  How  can  any  man 
understand  that  which  he  dislikes  ? 
Mend  sparingly  what  in  toio  he  con- 
demns? None  but  idiots  or  mad- 
men think  Reform  an  absolute  good. 
The   sane  admit  that  change  is  in 
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tbat  in  itself  it  is  a  blessing— ^nd 
aUs  I  numerous  are  the  insaoe.  Yet 
they  are  still  a  minority  of  the  na- 
tion— and  therefore  while  we  trust 
there  will  never  be  an  end  of  repairs 
till  nothing  remains  to  be  repaired— 
and  that  time  is  not  so  close  at  hand 
as  enthusiasts  believe  or  hypocrites 
make  believe — we  trust  at  the  same 
time  that  in  a  year  or  two  there  will 
be  an  end  of  Reform — and  more  than 
a  beffinning  of  Reformation. 

We  hope,  with  some  confidence, 
that  we  have  crushed  the  charge  of 
apostasy  as  utterly  as  tlmt  other 
against  the  Conservatives,  that  they 
jare  enemies  of  the  people;  and  we 
intended  to  say  a  tew  words^but 
our  limiu,  already  transgressed,  for- 
bid—about that  unmeaning  allitera- 
tion— Men  and  Measures.  We  leave 
to  themselves  all  those  who  thinlc 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  dangerous 
man — that  he  designs  to  rule  Britain 
by  the  sword.  Some  of  them — 
among  others  a  Mr  Ball — whose  lo- 
cal habiution  we  forget— told  his 
countrymen,  from  some  hustings  or 
other,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the 
Dictator's  bayonets.  Mr  Ball  roust 
be,  indeed,  the  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
for  the  armies  that  had  conquered 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent  were 
afraid  of  them  in  Spain.  And  not 
without  reason;  for  they  pierced 
their  array— and  wherever  their  lines 
awaited  that  steel,  men  lay  in 
jiwathes,  like  grass  before  the  mow- 
ers. But  Mr  Ball— who  narrowly 
escaped  the  carnage  of  Waterloo,  by 
having  been,  on  the  18th,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plymouth— is  not 
doomed  to  die  by  the  bayonet,  nor 
yet,  we  hope,  by  a  bare  bodkin. 

.  The  man  is  a  fool  who  thinks  a  great 
conqueror  necessarily  cruel.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  knows  too  well 
what  war  is  not  to  be  a  devout  lover 
of  peace.  England  knows  that  her 
Hero  is  humane.  None  but  slaves 
in  soul — whatever  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  their  bodies — can  suppose, 
that  he  who  saved  our  liberties  does 
not  love  them  far  beyond  the  life 

.  which,  for  their  sake,  he  laid  so  many 
thousand  times  on  the  lap  of  danger. 
Why  did  he  grant  emancipation  to 
the  Catholics  F  Not  from  conviction 

.  that  their  cldms  were  just — but  be- 

.  cause  .he  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  Irish 
and  English  blood  cosgulated  in  l^or- 


As  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  he  be 
not  fit  to  be  Premier,  where  is  the 
man?  Name  him  who  stands  higher 
in  the  esteem  of  the  good  and  wise 
of  all  parties  ?  If  he  be  a  Whig— on 
the  day  he  becomes  Head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, we  shall  give  in  our  adhe- 
sion. On  one  occasion — and  one  only 
—did  we  ever  disapprove  of  the  con- 
duct of  him  to  whom  we  now  look 
with  confident  hope  as  the  states- 
man best  qualified  to  serve— to  save 
the  country  at  this  crisis.  That  he 
failed  to  jusUfy  the  part  he  took  on 
that  occasion,  in  our  eyes,  is  true; 
but  he  did  not  fail  to  justify  It,  hi 
the  eyes  of  all  ^is  political  oppo- 
nents in  Parliament  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, who  promised  never  to  for- 
get that  which  we  were  unwilling 
to  remember;  and  while  they  prai- 
sed, we  forgave— our  forgiveness 
being  perhaps  of  little  moment  to 
him,  out  of  much  to  ourselves — for 
'tis  miserable  to  harbour  in  the  heart 
any  angry  feeling  towards  a  great 
and  good  man,  and  Conscience  her- 
self forbids  that  it  should  be  che- 
rished there,  even  though  at  ita  ri- 
sing it  was  right.  But  what  con- 
summate iMseness  to  upbraid  bim 
now  for  bavins;  made  what  then  they 
declared  to  be  the  noblest  of  sa- 
crifices! In  his  declaration  of  the 
course  he  has  proposed  to  follow,  as 
Prime  Minister,  there  is  not  a  single 
principle  inconsistent  with  those 
which  have  hitherto  guided  his  con- 
duct as  a  statesman;  and  shall  be 
alone  not  be  suffered  to  adapt  his 
measures  to  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  obey  the  bidding  of  prudence, 
which,  in  every  man  who  adven- 
tures on  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  a  great  empire,  is  an  indis- 
pensable virtue  ? 

Far  aloof  from  the  great  scene  of 
action — in  possession  of  no  secrets 
— not  acquainted  by  communlcaticm 
with  their  chief  men,  with  the  hopes 
or  fears  of  parties— like  other  anxi- 
ous citizens  reading  In  the  news- 
papers the  rumours  of  the  week 
or  the  day,  and  seeking  to  know  no 
more  till  '*  great  events  are  on  tlMs 
l^ale"— we  wait  without  alarm  the 
issue  of  the  impending  Parliament- 
ary Contest.  The  Policy  which  the 
Premier  is  about  to  pursue  has  al- 
ready been  approved  of  by  the 
People,  and  if,  as  it  is  unfolded,  it 
break  not  the  word  of  promise  to 
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their  Bsnction— in  spite  of  the  Radi- 
cals and  the  Pseudo- Whigs.  May  Mi- 
nisters  he  ahle — as  we  Icdow  they 
are  willing— still  farther  to  diminish 
taxation — but  they  have  nothine  to 
fear  about  the  Malt  Tax.    Excellent 
financiers — and  statists  are  among 
them— and  will  show  good  reasons 
for  giving  or  refusing  a  total  or  par- 
tial relief  from  any  burden  that  may 
be  felt  oppressive.     May  they,  by 
the  idsest  of  all  bounty,  encourage 
Education  —  for     Knowledge    as- 
suredly shall  now  be  the  strength 
of   the  State.      We  are  far  from 
being  the  educated  nation  which, 
in  our  pride^  we  fancy ;  the  number 
even  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 
is  not  equal  to  that  in  more  than  one 
nation  on  the  Continent.    Scotland 
pities  England  for  the  ignorance  of 
her   lower   orders  —  but   Scotland 
should  look  to  herself— and  think  of 
her  own  many  Highland  glens  and 
moors,  where  not  a  schoolhouse  is 
to  i>e  seen — not  even  a  hovel  thatch- 
ed with  heather.    But  even  through 
those  remote  solitudes  intersected 
by  roaring  rivers  and  seas.  Instruc- 
tion has  been  making  its  wav,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  few  good  men — 
with  the  pious  and  venerable  Baird 
at   their  head— commissioned  and 
encouraged   by   the    Church— that 
Church  to  which  Scotland  owes  al- 
most all  that  is  best  in  her  cha- 
racter and   happiest   in  her  con- 
dition.   He  who  is  now— and  we 
trust  will  long  remain  there  —  at 
the  head  of  amurs— has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  Laws— an  enlight- 
ened coadjutor  idth  Romllly  and 
Brougham  and  Mackintosh,  and  ef- 
fecting by  his  power  what  they  had 
been  unable  to  effect,  or  hut  partial- 
ly ;  and  he  will  not  now  relax  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
eqidty,    and    justice.      The   most 
powerful  virtue  of  law  Is  mercy, — 
for   never  yet  did   cruelty   crush 
crimeir— and  our  criminal  code,  once 
bloody— mild  it  can  never  be,  for 
that  were  a  contradiction— has  been 
becoming,  and  will  erelong  be,  what 
it  ought  to  be,  stem  and  inflexible, 
and  breathing  a  wholesome  dread. 
As  to  manufiusturea  and  commerce, 
the  prindples  of  free  trade  are  few 
and  simple,  and  have  found  favour 
in  all  eyes  that  can  see,  but  their 
application  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  duties  of  a  statesman,  and.  if 


not  ffuided  by  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  the  relations  by  which  the  diffe- 
rent countries  of  the  civilized  world 
are  bound  in  mutual  self-interest, 
may  become,  as  sad  experience  has 
proved,  ruinous.     Of  those   prin- 
ciples the  Premier  has  long  shown 
himself  a  perfect  master;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  will  be  cir- 
cumspect and  prudent  in  their  ap- 
plication,   so   as    to    ensure    that 
reciprocity   which  is  their  object, 
but  which  has  been  too  often,  un- 
fortunately for  us,  all  on  one  side. 
In  his  currency  bill  he  went  with 
the  economists — and  if  its  effects 
were    erroneously  calculated,  and 
have  been  disastrous— he  erred  with 
Rtcardo,  We  allude  to  that  measure 
now,  not  for  blame — but  to  remind 
those  who  will  not  allow  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  be  in  aught  a  Liberal,  that 
he  was  at  one  with  the  greatest 
master  of  the  Science  since  Adam 
Smith.     A  practical   reformer    he 
has    ever   been — and   though  fac- 
tions may  deny  or  undervslue  such 
services — the  country  iraows  them 
— and    views   them    as   something 
more  than   pledges,   that  he   will 
tolerate  no  abuse.  The  Pension  List 
has  no  charms  to  our   eyes — but 
perhaps  our  dislike  to  it  is  selfish — 
for  we  see  there  not  the  name  of 
one  personal  friend— and  can  have 
no  hope— had  we  the  wish — which 
hitherto    we    never   have  had — of 
seeing  our  humble  and  insignificant 
own.    To  apply  to  it  the  spunffe 
would  be  just  as  wicked  as  to  apply 
the  spunge  to  the  national  oebt. 
But  its  amount  is  undergoing  dimi- 
nution by  the  course  of  nature,  and 
no  name  will  ever  again  be  seen  on 
that  list,  but  those  of  men  who, 
having  served  their  country,  were 
not   ashamed    that   their   country 
should  have   forbidden   that   they 
should  live  and   die   paupers— or 
tiiose  of  men  and  of  women  who, 
having  been  allied  to  them  by  birth, 
worth,  and  poverty,  had  claims  on 
her,  which  the  country  gratefully 
acknowledged  —  Pensioners     that 
may  well  accept  such  boon  not  only 
without  humiliation,  but  with  pride. 
The  poor !  Alas  I  how  multitudinous 
in  this  ridiest  land  I  A  great  change 
has  been  made  in  the  law  regarding 
tiiem— and  may  it  prove — harsh  as 
it  looks— salutary  to  them  whose 
health  is  indeed  the  health  of  the 
communitv.  Mav  labour— in  spite  of 
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all  the  Ticidsltudea  of  trade— which 
are  almost  aa  uncertain  aa  thoae  of 
the  weather — be  found  capable  of 
aupportiog  its  own  life-^without  an 
eleemosjrnary  law  which*  thougji  en* 
acted  in  humanitf,  and  oftenTound 
to  be  humane^  ksui  yet  auffered  mi- 
aerable  abuae*  and  did  too  often 
create  tlie  very  wretchedneaa  it 
vainly  sought  to  prevent  or  cure. 
But  what  were  all  wisdom,  and  all 
skill,  and  all  knowledge,  in  the  ad<» 
piinistration  of  our  affairs,  if  Religioa 
were  allowed  to  languish,  her  minia- 
tera  to  be  insulted,  her  altars  de« 
secrated  ?  That  Church,  which  has 
kept  alive  her  flame  in  purest  light 
ever  since  the  Kdformation,  to  be 
persecuted  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
form, her  enemies  to  rob  her  re- 
yenues— «11  inadequate  for  the  holy 
purposes  for  which  they  were  a** 
signed  by  the  state  which  she  haa 
kept  Christian,  and  inspired  with 
tibe  only  spirit  that  can  carry  a  nation 
-—as  it  hiw  carried  ours^— to  the 
utmost  height  of  greatness  I  Let  her 
revenues,  if  these  are  to  bedifferently 
distributed—be  ao  dealt  wiUi—ac- 
oording  to  the  wisdom  oi  thoae 
who  love— not  according  to  the 
craft  of  those  who  Mte  her. 
Thousands  of  souls  now  breathe 
where  there  had  been  but  hun- 
dreds— 'Where  there  liad  been  but 
thousands — millions ;  and  it  is  now 
that  patriots,  philosophers,  and  phi- 
lanthropista  would  cripple,  if  Imey 
cannot  kill,  the  Church  I  What  op- 
position  did  her  ministers  ever  nuke 
to  the  State  seeking  to  strengthen 
ihek  hands  by  the  removal  of  abuses, 
or  correction  of  faults,  or  repair  of 
any  pi^ts  that  may  have  fallen  into 
decrepitude  and  decay  ?  Any  parts 
of  a  various  and  vast  system — harw 
moniouB  in  its  scheme,  as  the  wi- 
sest men  have  rejoiced  reverently 
to  declare — and  in  its  spirit  tola* 
rant»  and  benign,  and  productive 
of  all  good  worka— as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  with  all  its  vicea» 
testifies  to  the  world  in  which  they 
yet  hold  the  foremost  plaeeu 
Should  that  be  denied— now,  at 
leaat,  they  are  more  than  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  Government. 
They  are  anxioua  to  aid  it  in  all  its 
measures;  and  while  the  claims  of 
the  Dissenters  are  to  be  eonaidered 
with  the  moat  friendly  feeling  and 
^U  that  are  raatonaMo'-'in  the 


liberal  s^isa  of  the  word^— we  have 
no  doubt  gianted— shall  aome 
«<  cbsaea  and  orders,"  of  whom  the 
late  Premier  apoke  with  ao  nucb 
displeaaure,  aiui  who,  by  one  of 
their  odious  m-gans,  have,  with  moat 
unchristian  insolence,  insulted  the 
present  Premier,  be  suffered  to  rail 
at  the  establishment  with  any  othm 
feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  nation 
but  QOBlempt  and  scorn  ? 

Having  then  the  most  perfect  con- 
.  fidence  in  the  general  excellence  of 
the  policy  Ministers  will  puraue»  we 
bdisve  the  Government  will  be  per« 
manent.    But  what  if  it  be  over* 
thrown  ?    The  principlea  on  which 
itacted— or  on  which  it  was  pre- 
vented from  acting,  by  blind,  selfish* 
and   infuriated  factions— will    not 
perish;  but  whatever  Party  coase 
intopo  wer— >they  willeventnaUy  |»^ 
vaii--tiiough  not  then,  we  fear,  witfi 
entire  triumph.    The  endurance  for 
n  day  of  a  Hadical  Ministry— •what- 
ever be  ita  composition — seema  an 
imposaibUity  in  the  face  of  such  a 
majestic  erniy  of  Conaervativea  in 
Pte-liament— f or  to  auppose  that  all 
the  Whigs  wiU  become  Radicals^  ia 
a  flight  of  fancy  beyond  the  force  of 
our  winff.    If  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  mijonty  prove  a  isinori^,  what 
a  front   win   the  Phalanx  ahowl 
Measures  and  men  both  will  then 
be    called  to    so    strict  account 
in  the  face  of  a  people  expectant 
of   the   fulfilment  ot    its   desirea 
from  those  who  will  allow  none  but 
themselves  to  be  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  that  if  thefar  booka  do  not 
baiariaee    on    the    first  audit   day, 
they  will  at  once  be  declared  bank- 
rupt    In  conclusion — we  are  as- 
sured that  the  Great  Conservative 
Party,  widi  Peel  and  Wellington  at 
their  head,  will  never  offer  a  fictioua 
oppoaition  to  the  very  worst  imagi- 
nable  Ministry,  and  that  they  wiU 
atrenuously  sunpert  a  good  one,  ae 
they  suppertea,  in  all  its  right  or 
weU-meanlng  measures,  one  mak  waa 
at  the  best  but  indifferent— and  will 
be  aa  well  satiafied  to  be  out  of  place 
aa  In  ilk  if,  in  no  other  allianea  with 
thoae  who  may  have  the  manage- 
neat  of  afiaira  than  that  which  muat 
ever  aubsiat  between  patriots^  thej 
have  but  the  power  of  benefitii^ 
their  cowalry. 
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WHIG  OR  TORY. 

'  Trot  lyra'tM^iM  mihi  rntUo  discrimine  agetur." 


Bb  th«ii  er  Wbig  or  Tory, 

Throw  off  the  party  mask — 

liOTest  thou  England's  glory  ? 

'TIS  that  alone  I  ask— 

If  so,  fire  aa  thy  heart  and  hand» 

For  wo  are  brethren  of  ono  land* 


That,  like  the  troubled  water, 

Throws  up  but  dirt  and  mire ;. 
And,  like  the  fiend  of  slaaghter. 
Stalks  forth  in  blood  and  fire. 
Away !  thy  oountry^a  eurse  art  thoa ! 
Destriaotion  ia  thy  only  row. 


Wooldst  thou,  in  prayer  kneeling. 

Pray  where  thy  fathers  knelt, 
And  cherishest  the  feeling 
Of  hallowed  lore  they  felt  ? 
GiTO  mo  thy  hand,  our  hearts  respond. 
And  we  are  bound  by  solemn  bond. 


Bost  take  an  oath  to  break  it  ? 

Dost  mock  us  ?     Thou  dost  swear- 
With  reserTation  take  it. 
And  mean  it  for  a  snare. 
Thy  master  Is  a  fieod  of  hell; 
Thou  teachest  but  his  word— rebel. 


Woaldat  thott  degrada  the  Peerage^ 

Aad  holy  men  qeet. 
And  trust  our  vesscrs  steerage. 
To  erery  impious  seet  ? 
For  me  thou  hast  nor  hand  nor  heart. 
For  why?  they  play  a  traitor's  part. 


Doet  hold  in  TeocratSon 

The  altar  and  the  throne. 
Nor  bow,  a  slave's  prostration^ 
Toldols  of  thine  own? 
We  have  one  or«ed,  and  hold  in  awe 
The  rights  of  liberty  and  law. 


Wilt  thou,  the  slave  of  faetlon, 

Wisa  counsels  set  aside— 
Pnjttdge  the  statesman's  action. 
Condemn  unheard«  untried  ? 
Hioa  art  not  ono  to  be  content. 
Thy  trade,  thy  bosinesaj  is  dissent. 


Wilt  traitors  all  disown,  and 

Maintain,  though  blood  be  shed. 
The  King  upon  his  throne,  and 
The  crown  upon  his  head  ? 
If  so,  we  fight  in  England's  name — 
Our  faith,  our  hope,  oar  act  the  same. 


Dost  coort  the  agltaiti«ii» 
That  lets  not  tamnlts  ( 
That  hides  finam  OTary  fta&iom 
That  Liberty  is  Peace? 
Thoa  canst  not  stand  the  Freeman's  test ; 
Away — thoa  lovest  Plague  and  Pest, 


Dost  thoa  to  all,  as  brothers^ 
Live  and  let  llvB-^^funoB 
The  golden  rule.  To  others 
Do  as  they  should  to  you  ? 
This  the  best  union,  trade,  and  land — 
One  people^  with  one  heart  and  hand. 


Then  be  thou  Whig  or  Tory, 

(No  matter  that  to  me,} 
They  are  but  names — the  glory 
Of  England's  dear  to  thee. 
So  give  to  me  thy  heart  and  hattd> 
For  we  are  brethren  of  one  land. 
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LAYS  OP  THE  LBYBLLBftS. 

No.  I. 

GO  THE  WHOLE  HOG  I 

Simg  with  an.  AceompanimaU  of  Marrow-bonoi  and  Cleaver: 

Ye  Tories,  who  labour  by  putbiog  a  face 

To  persuade  simple  people  to  Iceep  70U  in  place; 

Who  pretend  to  look  pleased  while  you're  gulping  the  Bill, 

With  as  many  wry  mouths  as  if  chewing  a  pill  I 

You  had  better  retire,  like  a  civil  bred  dog, 

Ere  you're  kicked  out  by  them  what  will  go  the  whole  hog, 

Widi  a  down,  down,  go  the  whole  hog. 

Ye  saints  and  ye  churchmen,  who  preach  and  who  prate 

Of  this  union  so  fine  'twixt  the  Church  and  the  State ; 

If  to  sever  the  two  you  are  really  so  loath, 

Why  perhaps  we  may  please  you — by  smashing  them  both  I 

Both  the  prince  and  the  parson  must  speedily  jog. 

And  make  way  for  us  chaps  as  will  go  the  whoie  hog. 

With  a  down,  down,  go  the  whole  hog. 

Ye  poor  sneaking  Whigs,  who  seem  sadly  afraid 

Of  the  splutter  your  own  paltry  doings  have  made; 

Who  have  taken  the  leap,  and  now. try  to  turn  round 

Midway  in  the  air,  ere  you  get  to  the  ground ; 

If  you  would  not  be  taken  for  Tories  mcoe, 

You  must  cut  your  half  measures  and  go  the  whoh  hog. 

With  a  down,  down,  go  the  whole  hog* 

Ye  who  tliink  it  with  Durham  so  mighty  a  thing 
Just  to  send  round  the  ballofrbox  every  third  spring; 
If  no  further  than  this  your  fine  projects  avail, 
'Tis  to  swallow  the  sow,  and  then  choke  on  the  tail ; 
Such  short  Commons  as  yours  will  but  set  us  a-ffog. 
And  just  serve  as  a  whet,  ere  we  go  the  whole  nog* 

With  a  down,  down,  go  the  whole  hog. 

There  are  folks  who  stand  out  for  this  prime  piece  or  that. 
Who  can  relish  the  lean,  but  feel  queer  at  the  fat ; 
Who  have  rather  a  taste  for  a  rasher  or  chop. 
But  at  gristle  or  griskin  would  make  a  full  stop. 
Such  won't  do  for  us :  they're  too  nice  in  their  prog. 
Give  me  the  stout  stomachs  that  go  the  whole  hog. 

With  a  down,  down,  go  Uie  whole  hog. 

There  are  shabby  humbugs  without  noddle  or  nerve. 
Who  pretend  to  destroy,  and  yet  think  to  preserve; 
Who  would  each  of  them  save  some  particular /lef. 
Such  as  Cobbett  the  Com  Laws,  or  Joe  Hume  the  Debt : 
No  such  petty  distinctions  our  motions  shall  clog; 
We'll  treat  all  qidte  alike,  when  we  go  the  whole  hog* 

With  a  down,  down,  go  the  whole  hog. 

When  we  Real  Reformers  our  schemes  shall  advance^ 
The  funds  may  go  whistle,  the  fiarmer  go  dance ; 
All  the  cares  of  the  rich  we'll  take  out  of  their  hands. 
We'll  draw  in  their  rents,  and  we'll  let  out  their  lands; 
Make  them  fork  out  their  coin,  and  the  key  of  their  grog. 
Sing  Bristol  for  ever,  and  00  the  whole  Hog  I 

With  a  down,  down,  go  the  whole  hog. 
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UY  UNCLE. 


Herb,  late  as  it  was,  all  was  bustle 
and  activity;  the  boiling- house  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  the  clouds  of 
while  luminous  vapour  steaming 
through  the  apertures  in  the  roof; 
while  the  negroes  feeding  the  fires, 
sheltered  under  the  stokehole  arches 
from  the  weather,  and  almost  smo- 
thered amongst  heaps  of  dry  cane- 
stalks,  from  which  the  juice  had  been 
crushed,  called  trashy  looked  in  their 
glancing  nakedness  like  fiends,  as 
their  dark  bodies  flitted  between  us 
and  the  glowing  mouths  of  the  fur- 
naces. A  little  farther  on  we  came 
to  the  two  cone-roofed  mill^houses, 
one  of  which  was  put  in  motion  by  a 
spell  of  oxen,  the  other  being  worked 
by  mules,  while  the  shouting  of  the 
drivers,  the  cries  of  the  boilermen 
to  the  tiremakers  to  make  stronger 
fires,  the  crashing  of  the  canes  as 
they  were  crushed  in  the  mills,  the 
groaning  and  squealing  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  spanking  of  whips,  the 
lumbering  and  rattling  of  wains  and 
wageons,  the  hot  dry  axles  scream- 
ing for  grease, and  the  loud  laugh  and 
soDg  rising  occasionally  shrill  above 
the  Babel  sounds,  absolutely  con- 
fused me. 

We  stopped  at  the  boiling.house 
door,  and  asked  the  book-keeper  on 
duty,  a  tall  cadaverous-looking  young 
man,  dressed  in  a  fustian  jacket  and 
white  trowsers,  who  appeared  more 
than  half  asleep,  if  the  overseer  was 
at  home.  He  said  he  was,  and,  as 
we  intended  to  leave  our  hdrses  at 
his  house,  we  turned  their  heads  to- 
wards it,  guided  by  one  of  the  ne- 
groes from  the  mill. 

The  peep  I  bad  of  the  boiling- 
house  was  very  enlivening ;— for,  in- 
dependently of  the  regular  watch  of 
boiler- negroes,  who  were  ranged  be- 
side the  large  poppling  and  roaring 
coppers,  each  having  a  bright  copper 
ladle,  with  a  long  shank  like  a  boat- 
hook,  in  bis  hands,  it  was  at  the  time 


filled  with  numbers  of  the  estate's 
people,  some  getting  hot  liquor, 
others  sitting  against  the  wall,  eatinff 
their  suppers  by  the  lamp  light,  and 
many  quizzing  and  loitering  about  in 
the  mist  of  hot  vapour,  as  thick  as  a 
London  fog,  as  if  the  place  had  been 
a  sort  of  lounge,  instead  of  a  busy 
sugar  manufactory— a  kind  of  sable 
soiree. 

When  we  got  in  front  of  the  over- 
seer's houserwe  found  a  group  of 
four  patriarchal-looking  negroes  and 
an  old  respectable-looking  negro 
woman.  The  men  were  clad  in  Os- 
naburg  frocks,  like  those  worn  by 
waggoners  in  England,  with  blue 
frieze  jackets  over  them,  and  white 
trowsers.  The  old  dame  was  rigged 
in  a  man's  jacket  also,  over  as  many 
garments  apparently  as  worn  by  tho 
grave-digger  in  Hamlet.  I  had  ne« 
ver  seen  such  a  round  ball  of  a  body. 
They  were  all  ha^in-hand,  with 
Madras  handkerchiefs  bound  round 
their  heads,  leaning  on  tall  stafis  made 
from  peeled  young  hardwood  trees, 
the  roots  forming  very  fantastical 
tops.  Their  whips  were  twisted 
round  these  symbols  of  ofiice,  like 
the  snakes  round  the  caduceus  of 
their  tutelary  deity.  Mercury.  These 
were  the  drivers  of  the  various  gangs 
of  negroes  on  the  estate,  who  were 
waiting  to  receive  busha's*  orders 
for  the  morrow. 

On  seeing  us,  the  overseer  hastily 
dismissed  his  levee,  and  ordered  his 
people  to  take  charge  of  our  horses. 

"  Mr  Frenche  is  at  home,  I  hope  ?  " 
said  Mr  Twig. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir— all  alone  up  at  the 
great  house  there,"  pointing  to  a  little 
shed  of  a  place,  perched  on  an  insu- 
lated rocky  eminence,  to  the  left  of 
the  abode  he  himself  occupied,  and 
which  overlooked  the  works  and 
whole  neighbourhood. 

This  hill,  rising  as  abruptly  from 
the  dead  level  of  the  estate  as  if  it 


•  The  West  India  name  for  overseer,  or  manager  of  an  estate ;  a  corruption,  no 

doubt.  ofbashAw. 
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had  been  a  rock  recentlf  dropped  on 
it,  was  seen  in  strong  relief  against 
the  »ky,  now  clear  of  clouds^  and 
lUuoiiDated  by  the  moon. 

At  the  easternmoBt  end  of  the  so- 
litary great  bouse — in  shape^  liice  a 
Chinese  pavilion,  with  a  projecting 
roofj  on  a  punch  bowl,  adhering 
to  the  sharp  outline  of  the  hil]  like 
a  limpet  to  a  rock— a  tall  solitary 
palm  shot  up  and  tossed  its  viride- 
apreadiug,  fan- like  tup  in  the  night 
wind  high  into  the  pure  heaven. 
The  fabric  was  entirely  dark — not 
a  soul  moving  about  it — nothing 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  appa- 
rently, if  we  except  a  goat  or  two 
moving  slowly  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill.  At  the  end  of  the  house  next  the 
palm*tree  there  was  a  low  but  steep 
wooden  stair,  with  a  landing-place 
at  top,  surrounded  with  a  simple 
wooden  railing,  so  that  it  looked  like 
a  scaffold. 

"  There  is  Mr  Frenche,  sir,"  conti- 
nued busha,  pointing  to  the  figure  of 
a  man  lounging  in  a  low  chair  on  the 
landing-place,  with  his  feet  resting 
on  the  rail,  and  far  higher  than  his 
headi  which  leant  against  the  wall  of 
the  house,  as  if  he  had  been  a  car- 
ronade  planted  against  the  opposite 
bill.  Under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
the  overseer's  waiting  boys,  we  com- 
menced the  zig-zag  ascent  up  the 
face  of  the  small  hill  towards  my 
uncle's  dwelling,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached, the  feeling  of  desolateness 
that  pressed  on  my  heart  increased, 
from  the  extreme  stillness  of  the 
place  even  when  near  to  it.  Light,  or 
other  indication  of  an  inhabited  man- 
sion, there  was  none — even  the  goats 
had  vanished. 

"  Cold  comfort  in  prospect  for 
me,"  thoueht  I ;  "  but  allons,  let  us 
see/'— and  we  moved  on  until  we 
came  to  a  small  outhouse  and  a  gate, 
which  seemed  to  open  into  the  en- 
closure, in  the  centre  of  which  stood 
the  solitary  building. 

*•  How  terribly  still  every  thing  is 
about  MrFrenche's  domicile,"  said  I, 
as  we  paused  until  Flamingo  undid 
the  fastening  of  the  gate.  *'  And, 
pray,  what  hovel  is  this  that  we  have 
come  to?" 

"This?— Oh,  it  is  the  kitchen," 
quoth  Twig.  '  <  Stop,  I  will  knock  up 
the  people." 

'*  Don't  do  any  such  thing,"  said 
Flamingo^  who,  I  saw,  was  after  some 
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vagary,  "  Here,  Mr  Brail,  get  up  the 
stair," — we  had  now  reached  the 
small  platform  on  which  the  bouse 
stood, — *'  and  creep  under  his  legs, 
will  ye — there,  get  into  the  house  and 
conceal  yourself,  and  Twig  and  I  will 
rouse  him,  and  have  some  fun  before 
you  make  your  appearance." 

I  gave  in  to  the  frolic  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  slipped  silently  up  the  few 
steps  of  the  steep  stair,  as  1  was  de- 
sired. There,  on  the  landing-place, 
reposed,  alfresco^  Uncle  Latham,  sure 
enough — his  chair  swung  back,  his 
bead  resting  on  the  door-post,  and 
his  legs  cocked  up,  as  already  de- 
scribed, on  the  outer  railing  of  the 
stair.  He  was  sound  a*>leep,  and 
snoring  most  harmoniously ;  but  just 
as  I  stule  up,  and  was  in  the  very  act 
of  creeping  beneath  the  yoke  to  get 
past  him,  I  touched  his  limbs  slight- 
ly ;  but  the  start  made  him  lose  bis 
balance  and  fall  back  into  the  house, 
and  there  I  was,  firmly  locked  in  the 
embrace  of  my  excellent  relative — 
for  although  his  arms  were  not  round 
my  neck,  his  legs  were. 

**  Who  is  that,  and  what  is  that, 
and  what  have  I  got  hold  of  now?" 
roared  Uncle  Latham,  in  purest  Tip- 
perary. 

**  It  is  me,  sir,"  I  shouted  as  loud 
as  I  could  bellow,  for  as  we  rolled 
over  and  over  on  the  head  of  the 
stair,  I  discovered  he  had  spurs  on-; 
but  the  devil  a  bit  would  he  relax  in 
his  hold  of  my  neck  with  his  legs, — 
"  me,  your  dutiful  nephew,  Benjamin 
Brail— but,  for  goodness  sake,  mind 
you  have  spurs  on,  uncle." 

'*  My  nephew — my  nephew,  Ben- 
jamin Brail,  did  you  say  ? — Oh,  mur- 
der, fire,  and  botheration  of  all  sorts 
— spurs,  sir  ? — spurs  ? — Hookey,  but 
ril  find  stronger  fare  than  spurs  for 
you— You  are  a  robber,  sir — a  rob- 
ber— Murphy,  you  villain — Murphy 
—  Dennis  —  Potatoblossom  —  bring 
me  a  handsaw,  till  I  cut  his  throat — 
or  a  giroblet— or  any  other  delete- 
rious eatable — Oh,  you  thieves  of  the 
world,  why  don't  you  come  and  help 
your  master  ? — Lights,  boya — lights 
— hubaboo ! " 

By  this  I  had  contrived  to  wriggle 
out  of  my  Irish  pillory,  and  to  with- 
draw my  corpus  into  the  bouse, 
where  I  crept  behind  one  of  the  half 
doors — any  thing  to  be  out  of  the 
row.  I  could  hear  Uncle  Latham 
crawling:  about  the  dark  room  like 
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a  big  lobster,  discoDtolate  for  the  loss 
of  his  prey,  arguing  with  himself 
aloud  whether  he  were  awake,  or 
whether  it  was  not  all  a  drame^  as  he 
called  it,  and  then  shouting  for  his 
servants  at  one  moment,  and  stum« 
biing  against  the  table,  or  falling 
rattle  over  a  lot  of  chairs,  that  aQ 
seemed  to  have  placed  themselves 
most  provokingly  in  his  way,  the 
next.  During  bis  soliloquy,  I  heard 
Twig  and  Flamingo's  suppressed 
laughter  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
At  length  Mr  Frenche  thundered  in 
his  gropiogs  against  the  sideboard, 
when  such  a  clash  and  clang  of 
glasses  arose,  as  if  he  had  been  lite- 
rally the  bull  in  the  chiua  shop. 

«*  Ah,"  he  said,  «<  it  must  be  all  a 
drame,  and  I  must  have  been  looking 
at  people  drinking — so  let  roe  wet 
my  whistle  a  bit— here's  the  beve- 
rage, so — now — ah,  this  is  the  rum 
bottle — I  know  it  by  the  smell— and 
what  else  should  I  know  it  by  ? — he  I 
he ! — if  I  could  but  lay  my  paw  on  a 
tumbler  now,  or  a  glass  of  any  kind 
— not  one  to  be  found,  I  declare— 
Murphy,  you  villain,  why  don't  you 
come  when  I  call  you,  sirrah?"— 
There  was  now  a  concerto  of  cough- 
ing, and  sneezing,  and  oicA,  oich' 
ing^  and  yawning,  as  if  from  be- 
neath.— "  Will  these  lazy  rascals 
never  make  their  appearance  ?"  con- 
tinued Mr  Frenche,  impatiently. — 
*'  Well,  I  cannot  find  even  a  tea- 
cup to  make  some  punch  in — hard 
enough  this  in  a  man's  own  house, 
any  how—but  I  have  the  materials 
— and — and — now  for  the  fun  of  the 
tiling — I  will  mix  it  Irish  fashion — 
deuce  take  me  if  I  don't,"  and  there- 
upon I  heard  him  gurgle^  gurgle 
something  out  of  one  bottle— and 
then  a  long  gurgle^  gurgle,  gurgle,  out 
of  another,  apparently,  for  the  gur- 
gling was  on  different  keys,— both 
followed  by  a  long  expiration.  He 
then  gave  several  jumps  on  the  floor. 

He  had,  as  I  guessed,  first  swal- 
lowed the  raw  c^aulker  from  the  rum 
decanter,  and  then  sent  down  the 
lemonade  to  take  care  of  it.  "  Now, 
that  rum  is  very  strong— stop,  let 
me  qualify  it  a  bit  with  some  more 
beverage— how  thirsty  I  am,  to  be 
sure— murder  I— confound  that  wide- 
necked  decanter."  Here  I  could 
hear  the  liquid  splash  all  over  him. 
^  There-*-BO  much  for  having  a  beau- 
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tiful  small  mouth — why,  Rory  Mac« 
gregor,  with  that  hole  in  his  face 
from  ear  to  ear,  would  have  drunk 
you  the  whole  bottle  without  spill- 
ing a  drop,  and  here  am  I,  suffocated 
and  drowned  entirely, and  as  wet  as  if 
1  had  been  dragged  through  the  Bog 
of  Allan — Murphy,  you  scoimdrel  ?" 

Anon,  two  negro  servants,  stretch, 
ing  and  yawning,  each  with  a  candle 
in  his  hand,  made  their  appearance, 
one  in  his  shirt,  with  his  livery  coat 
haoffing  over  his  head,  the  cape  pro* 
jectiDg  over  his  forehead,and  a  sleeve 
hanging  down  on  each  side;  the 
other  with  his  coat  on  certainly,  but 
stern  foremost,  and  not  another  rag  of 
any  kind  or  description  whatsoever^ 
except  his  Kilmarnock  nightcap. 

By  the  illumination  which  those 
ebony  candlesticks  furnished,  I  now 
could  see  about  me.  The  room  we 
were  in  was  about  twenty  feet  square, 
panelled,  cieled,  and  floored  —  it 
looked  like  a  large  box — with  un- 
painted,  but  highly-polished  hard- 
wood, of  the  colour  of  very  old  ma- 
hogany— handsomer  than  any  oak 
panelling  I  had  ever  seen.  There 
was  a  door  that  communicated  with 
the  front  piazza,  out  of  which  we 
had  scrambled — another,  that  open* 
ed  into  a  kind  of  back  dining- half, 
or  large  porch,  and  two  on  each 
hand,  which  opened  into  bedrooms. 
Asideboai'd  was  placed  by  the  wall  to 
the  right,  between  the  two  bedroom 
doors,  at  which  stood  a  tall  and  very 
handsome  elderly  gentleman,  who,  if 
I  had  not  instantly  known  him  to  be 
my  uncle,  from  his^  likeness  to  my 
poor  mother,  I  might,  after  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  day,  and  the  oddities 
of  messieurs  my  friends — the  Twig  of 
the  Dream,  and  the  Flamingo  of  Pea- 
weep,  Snipe,  and  Flamingo — have 
suspected  some  quiz  or  practical 
joke  in  the  matter. 

The  gentleman,  who  evidently  was 
not  broad  awake  yet,  was  dressed 
in  light-coloured  kerseymere  small- 
clothes, top-boots,  white  vest,  and 
blue  coat — he  was  very  bald,  except 
two  tufts  of  jet  black  hair  behind  his 
ears,  blending  into  bushy  whiskers. 
His  forehead  was  round  and  beet- 
ling, you  would  have  said  he  was 
somewhat  bullet-headed,  but  the  ob- 
duracy of  this  feature  was  redeemed 
by  his  eyebrows,  which  were  thick 
and  wellarchedy  and,  like  his  hair 
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and  whitkerSy  jet-black — and  by  liia 
genuine  Irish  sparklers,  dark,  flash- 
ing, and  frolicsome. 

His  complexion  was  of  the  clear- 
est I  had  seen  in  Jamaica;  I  could 
never  have  guessed  that  he  had  been 
above  a  few  weeks  from  the  "  First 
gem  of  the  Sea,"  and  his  features 
generally  were  large  and  well  form- 
ed. There  was  a  playful  opening  of 
the  lips  every  now  and  then,  dis- 
closing nice  Ivory  teotb,  evincing, 
like  his  eyes,  the  native  humour  of  his 
country. 

"  So,  Master  Murphy,  you  are 
there  at  last/'  said  he. 

"  Yes,  massa — yes,  massa." 

"  Pray,  can  you  tell  me,  Murphy, 
if  any  one  has  arrived  here — aoy 
stranger  come  into  the  house  while 
I  slept;"  then  aside,  as  the  players 
say,  "  or  has  it  really  and  truly  been 
all  a  drame  f  ** 

'*  No  8*?e  noting,  massa — nor  no- 
body"— [yawn.] 

*•  You  didn't,  oh — there,  do  you 
see  any  thing  now?"  said  mine 
uncle — as  he  took  the  candle  out  of 
the  black  paw,  and  put  the  lighted 
end,  with  all  the  composure  in  life, 
into  Murphy's  open  mouth,  where  it 
shone  through  bis  cheeks  like  a 
rushlight  in  a  winter  turnip,  until  it 
burned  the  poor  fellow,  and  be 
started  back,  overturning  his  sleepy 
coadjutor,  Dennis,  headlong  on  the 
floor.  On  which  signal,  Twig  and 
Flamingo,  who  were  all  this  time 
coiled  up  like  two  baboons  below 
the  sideboard,  like  to  choke  with 
laughter,  caught  Uncle  Frenche  by 
the  legs,  a  limb  a  piece,  who  there- 
upon set  up  a  regular  howl — "  ach, 
xnurder,"  and  in  turn  capsized  over 
the  prostrate  negroes,  and  all  was 
confusion  and  vociferation  once 
more, until  my  two  travelling  friends, 
who  had  cleverly  slipped  out  of  the 
Tnitec,  leaving  my  uncle  clapperclaw- 
ing with  his  serving-men,  returned 
from  the  pantry,  whither  they  had 
betaken  themselves,  and  stood  on 
the  original  field  of  battle,  the  land- 
ing-place of  the  stair,  each  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  and  mak- 
ing believe  to  be  in  great  amaze- 
ment at  the  scene  before  them. 

"  Heyday,"  quolh  Twig,  «*  what's 
the  matter,  Master  Frenche  V— what 
uproar  is  this  in  the  house  ?— we 
heard  it  at  the  DeviPs  Gully,  two 
miles  off,  believe  me." 


"  Uproar  ?"  shouted  Uncle  Latham, 
still  sitting  on  the  floor,  scratching 
his  poll — *'  uproar,  were  you  pleased 
to  say  ? — pray,  who  the  mischief  are 
you,  gentlemen,  who  conceive  your- 
selves privileged  to  speak  of  any 
little  noise  I  choose  to  make  in  my 
own  house? — tell  me  in  an  instant,  or 
by  the  powers  1  will  shoot  you  for  a 
brace  of  robbers" — clapping  the  le- 
monade decanter  to  his  aboulder, 
blunderbuss  fashion. 

Here  my  kinsman  gradually  slew- 
ed himself  round  on  his  tail,  and 
rubbing  his  eyes,  confronted  me,  as 
1  sat  coiled  up  behind  the  half  door 
— '^  why,  here  is  a  second  edition  of 
my  drame."  The  very  absurd  ex- 
presbion  of  face  with  which  he  said 
this,  and  regarded  me,  fairly  upset 
my  gravity,  already  heavily  taxed, 
and  losing  all  control,  1  laughed  out- 
right. 

''  Another  of  them !  and  who  may 
you  be,  young  gentleman  ? — you 
seem  to  And  yourself  at  home,  I 
think." 

•*  Come,  come,"  said  Flamingo — 
"  enough  of  this  nonsense — don*t  you 
know  your  friends  Twig  and  Fla- 
mingo, Mr  Frenche  ?  " 

**  Twig  and  Flamingo,  did  you  say 
—Twig  and  Flamingo — Twig— oh 
dear,  oh  dear — it  is  no  drame  after 
all — my  dear  fellows,  how  are  you  ? 
—why,  what  a  reception  I  have 
given  you — you  must  have  thought 
me  mad  ?  "  ^y  this  time  he  had  got 
on  his  legs  again,  and  was  welcom- 
ing my  fellow-travellers  with  great 
cordiality,  which  gave  me  time  to 
resume  the  perpendicular  also.  "  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you— why,  Jacob, 
I  did  not  look  for  you  until  Tues- 
day next,  but  you  are  the  welcoroer, 
my  good  boy — most  heartily  wel- 
come— how  wet  you  must  have  got, 
though  —  boys,  get  supper  — why, 
Felix,  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  see  you 
^-supper,  you  villains — why,  we 
shall  have  a  night  on\  my  lads." 

*'  Give  me  leave  to  introduce  this 
young  gentleman  to  you  flrst,"  said 
Twi^',  very  gravely,  leading  me  for- 
ward into  the  light,  "  your  nephew, 
Mr  Benjamin  Brail." 

"  My  nephew  I"  quoth  Mr  Frenche 
— •'  why,  there's  my  drame  again — 
my  nephew — when  did  he  arrive?" 
,  — here  he  held  a  candle  close  to  my 
face,  as  if  my  nose  had  been  a  candle- 
wick,  and  he  meant  to  light  it»  then 
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fumbling  in  bis  bosom  with  the  other 
handy  he  drew  forth  a  miniature  of 
Doy  mother — "  my  nephew— my  poor 
Bister's  boy,  Benjie^as  lilte  her  as 
possible,  I  declare— how  are  you, 
Benjamin? — oh,  Benjie,  I  am  re- 
joiced to  see  you — my  heart  is  full, 
full — ^how  are"  •^— -  And  as  the  tear 
glistened  in  his  eye,  he  made  as  if 
lie  would  haFe  taken  me  in  his  arms, 
when  a  sudden  light  seemed  to  flash 
on  him,  and  he  turned  sharply  round 
to  Twig — "  If  you  are  playing  mo  a 
tricic  here,  Jacob ;  if  you  are  playing 
with  the  old  man's  feelings,  and  al- 
lowing his  dearest  wish  on  earth  to 
lead  his  imagination  to  deceive  him 
in  this  matter  " 

Twig  held  out  his  hand ;  I  could 
notice  that  the  kind-hearted  fel- 
low's own  eye  was  moist.  "  You 
cannot  seriously  believe  me  capa- 
ble of  such  conduct,  Mr  Frenche, 
with  all  my  absurdities ;  I  would 
sooner  cut  off  this  right  hand  than 
play  with  the  kindly  feelings  or  af- 
fections of  any  one,  fcir  less  with 
those  of  my  long-tried  and  highly- 
esteemed  friend  ;"  and  he  shook  my 
uncle's  proffered  paw  warmly  as  he 
spuk<*. 

"  Tol,  lol,  de  roll— Murphy,  Den- 
nis— supper,  you  villains—supper — 
Benjie,  my  darliug,  kiss  me,  my  boy 
— 1  am  so  happy — tol  de  roll" — here, 
in  bis  joy  and  dancing,  he  struck  his 
toe  sharply  against  the  leg  of  a  table ; 
and  as  it  was  tlie  member  from 
whence  the  gout  had  been  but  re- 
cently dislodged,  the  pain  made  him 
change  his  tune  with  a  vengeance; 
60  he  caught  hold  of  the  extremity 
in  one  hand,  and  pirouetted,  with 
iny  assistance,  to  an  arm-chair.  But 
ive  were  all  tired;  therefore,  suflice 
It  to  say,  that  we  had  an  excellent 
meal,  and  a  drop  of  capital  hot 
whiftky-puuch— a  rare  luxury  in  Ja- 
maica—and were  soon  all  happy 
and  snoozing  in  our  comfortable 
beds. 

The  first  thing  I  heard  next  morn- 
ing, before  I  got  out  of  bed,  was  Mr 
Rory  Macgregor,  the  Samaritan  to 
whom  our  cards  had  been  carried 
the  night  before,  squealing  about  the 
house  in  his  strong  Celtic  accent, 
fur  he  spoke  as  broad  as  he  did  the 
day  he  first  left  home  some  twenty 
years  before.  He  was  tuo  proud,  I 
presume,  to  bo  obliged  to  the  Eng' 
Ushers,  as  he  called  them,  even  for  a 
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to  invite  us  to  dine  with  him  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  fame  of  my 
arrival  having  spread,  a  number  of 
the  neighbours  also  paid  their  re- 
spects during  the  forenoon,  so  that 
my  levee  was  larger  than  many  a 
German  prince's.    • 

Mr  Macgregor,  and  the  overseer 
of  the  neighbouring  estate,  remained 
that  day  to  dinner;  the  latter  was 
also  a  Scotchman,  but  a  Lowlander, 
and  although  1  always  resist  first  im- 
pressions when  they  are  unfavour- 
able, still  there  was  something  about 
him  that  I  did  not  like — I  felt  a  sort 
of  innate  antipathy  towards  him. 

From  what  I  was  told,  and  indeed 
from  what  I  saw,  I  knew  that  he  was 
a  well-connected  and  a  well-educat- 
ed man,  and  both  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation far  above  the  status  of  an 
overseer  on  a  sugar  estate  in  Ja- 
maica; but  ho  had  bent  himself, 
and  stooped  to  his  condition,  instead 
of  dignifying  by  his  conduct  an  ho- 
nest although  humble  calling. 

His  manners  had  grown  coarse  and 
familiar,  and  after  dinner,  when  we 
were  taking  our  winn,  and  Flamingo 
and  Twig  were  drawing  out  little 
Roderick,  much  to  our  entertain- 
ment, this  youth  chose  to  bring  the 
subject  of  religion  on  the  table,  in 
some  way  or  other  1  cannot  well 
tell  how.  My  uncle,  I  think,  had 
a^ked  him  if  he  had  attended  the 
consecration  of  the  new  church  or 
chapel,  and  he  had  made  a  rough 
and  indecent  answer,  expressing 
his  thankfulness  to  Heaven !  that  he 
was  above  all  bigotry,  and  had  never 
been  in  a  church,  except  at  a  fune- 
ral, since  he  had  left  Scotland.  He 
was  instantly  checked  by  MrFrenche, 
wbo  was  unexpectedly  warm  on  the 
6ubj<'Ct;  but  it  seems  this  was  not 
the  first  time  ho  had  offended  in  a 
similar  way,  and  I  was  startled,  and 
not  a  little  pleased  at  the  dressing 
he  now  received  at  the  hands  of  my 
usually  good-natured  uncle. 

^  Young  gentleman,"  said  he,  with 
a  gravity  that  I  was  altogether  un- 
prepared for,  "  you  compel  mo  to 
do  a  thing  I  abhor  at  any  time,  espe« 
daily  in  my  own  house,  and  that  is 
to  touch  on  eacri'd  subjects  at  un« 
timely  seasons;  but  this  is  not  the 
first  time  you  have  offended  in  my 
presence,  and  under  this  roof,  and  I 
therefore  am  driven  to  tell  you  once 
for  all,  that  1  never  will  allow  any 
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table*    I  just  now  asked  you  a  ■im- 

gle  and  a  civil  question,  and  you 
ave  returned  me  a  most  indecent 
and  unchristian  answer." 

"Christian— Christian!"  exclum- 
ed  the  overseer;  *'  you  believe  in 
those  things,  I  sftippose  ?  " 

«  I  believe  my  Bible,  sir,"  rejoined 
my  uncle,  "  as  I  hope  you  do  ?" 

**  Oh  I"  said  the  overseer,  «  Mr 
Frenche  has  turned  Methodist,"  and 
burst  into  a  vulgar  laugh. 

He  had  gone  too  far,  however. 
My  uncle  at  this  rose,  and  for  seve- 
ral seconds  looked  so  witheringly  at 
him,  that,  with  all  his  effrontery,  I 
could  perceive  his  self-possession 
evaporating  rapidly. 

**  Methodist,  sir— Methodist  I  am 
none,  unless  to  believe  in  the  reli- 
gion of  my  fathers  be  Methodism. 
Heaven  knows,  whatever  my  belief 
may  be,  my  practice  is  little  akin  to 
what  theirs  was  ;  but  let  me  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  that,  although  I  am  al- 
ways reluctant  to  cast  national  re- 
flections, it  is  your  young  Scotch- 
men who,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  in  their  own  country,  and  theirs 
we  all  know  to  be  a  highly  religious 
and  moral  one,  become,  when  left 
to  themselves  in  Jamaica,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  irreligious  of 
the  whole  community.  How  this 
comes  about  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  see, 
young  man,  false  modesty  has  over- 
laid your  better  sense,  and  made 
you  ashamed  of  what  should  have 
been  your  glory  to  avow,  as  it  will 
assuredly  be  one  day  your  greatest 
consolation,  if  you  are  a  reasonable 
being,  when  you  come  to  die.  At 
all  events,  if  you  do  not  believe  what 
you  have  so  improperly  endeavoured 
to  make  a  jest  of,  I  pity  you.  If  you 
do  believe,  and  yet  so  speak,  1  de- 
spiae  you;  and  I  recommend  you 
hereafter,  instead  of  blushing  to  avow 
the  Christian  principles  that  I  know 
were  early  instilled  into  your  mind, 
to  blush  at  your  conduct,  whenever 
it  is  such  as  we  have  just  witnessed ; 
but  let  us  change  the  subject  I  say, 
Benjie,  let  us  have  a  touch  of  poli- 
tics—politics." 

Here  the  kind-hearted  old  man's 
anxiety  to  smooth  the  downfall  of 
the  sulky  young  Scotchman  was  so 
apparent,  that  we  all  lent  a  hand  to 
help  him  to  gather  way  on  the  other 
tack;  but  our  Scotch  friend  could 
not  stomach  being  shown  up,  or  put 
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down,  whichever  you  may  call  it,  so 
peremptorily;  and  the  first  dinner  I 
ate  in  mine  uncle*s  house  was  any 
thing  but  a  pleasant  one.  We  had 
the  whole  of  the  next  forenoon  to 
ourselves.  Many  a  long  and  kindly 
family  yarn  was  spun  between  us ; 
but  as  this  is  all  parish  news,  I 
will  not  weary  the  reader  with  it^ 
simply  contenting  myself  with  sta- 
ting, that,  before  we  began  to  pre- 
pare for  our  ride,  I  had  more  rea- 
son than  ever  td  be  grateful  to  my 
dear  uncle. 

At  two  o'clock  we  mounted  our 
horses,  and  set  out,  accompanied  by 
Messrs  Twig  and  Flamingo,  to  dine 
with  our  Highland  friend,  Roderick 
Macgregor,  Esquire.  We  rode  along 
the  interval  or  passage  between  two 
large  cane-pieces,  the  richest  on  the 
estate,  which  was  situated  in  a  dead 
level,  surrounded  by  low  limestone 
hills.  By  the  way,  the  locality  of 
Ballywindle  was  very  peculiar,  and 
merits  a  word  or  two  as  we  scull 
along.  Stop,  and  I  wilt  pain\  it  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  the  world, 
as  thus — Take  a  punch  bowl,  or  any 
other  vessel  you  choose  approach- 
ing to  the  same  shape,  and  till  it  half 
full  of  black  mould;  pop  three  or 
four  lumps  of  sugar  into  the  centre, 
so  that  they  may  stick  on  the  surface 
of  the  mould,  without  sinking  above 
a  half  of  their  diameter.  They  are 
the  works,  boiling  house,  stilLhouse, 
trash-houses,  and  mill-houses.  Then 
drop  a  large  lump  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  balance  a  very  tiny  one  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  you  have  the  small 
insulated  hill  on  which  the  great 
liouse  stands.  As  for  the  edges  of 
the  vessel,  they  are  the  limestone 
hills,  surrounding  the  small  circular 
valley,  the  faces  of  them  being  co- 
vered with  Guinea  grass  pieces, 
sprinkled  with  orange  and  other 
fruit-trees,  both  grass  and  trees  fiod* 
ing  their  sustenance  of  black  earth, 
as  they  best  may,  amongst  the  clefts 
of  the  honey- combed  limestone  that 
crops  out  in  all  directions,  of  which 
indeed  the  hills  are  entirely  com- 
posed, without  any  superstratum 
of  earth  whatever.  You  see  the 
place  now,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  but  to 
make  it  plainer  still — take  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  crumple  it  in  your  hand  ; 
then  throw  it  on  the  table,  and  you 
have  a  good  idea  of  one  of  those 
hills,  and  not  a  bad  one  of  the  gene- 
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ral  surface  of  the  island  taken  as  a 
whole. 

The  ridges  of  the  hills  were  in 
this  case  covered  with  high  wood. 
So  now  let  us  get  hold  of  our  yarn 
once  more.  The  field  on  the  right 
hand,  from  a  large  sink-hole,  as.  it  is 
called,  or  aperture  in  the  centre,  I 
love  to  be  particular,  was  called 
**  Tom's  Pot,"  and  the  cane-patch  on 
the  left,  "  Mammy  Polder's  Bot- 
tom." 

I  found  that  a  level  cane-piece 
in  such  a  situation  was  alivajrs  called 
a  Bottom,  Again,  as  for  those  sink- 
holes, or  caverns  in  the  rock,  I  can 
compare  them,  from  their  sinuosities, 
to  nothing  more  aptly  than  the  hu- 
man ear.  They  generally  seem  to 
be  placed  in  situations,  where  they 
answer  the  purpose  of  natural  drains 
to  carry  oft'  the  water;  the  one  in 
question,  for  instance,  alivays  recei- 
ving the  drainings  of  the  little  valley, 
and  never  filling,  having  a  commu- 
nication, beyond  doubt,  with  some 
of  the  numberless  streamlets,  gul- 
lies, or  small  rivers,  that  cross  one's 
path  at  every  turn  in  this  "  land  of 
streams,"  as  the  name  Jamaica  im- 
ports in  the  Charib  tongue,  as  I  have 
heard  say. 

The  canes  grew  on  each  side  of 
the  interval  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet;  but  as  they  did  not 
arch  overhead,  they  afforded  no  shel- 
ter from  the  sun,  although  they  pre- 
vented the  breeze  reaching  us,  and 
it  was  in  consequence  most  consu- 
medly  hot. 

"  Now  for  a  cigar  to  cool  one," 
quoth  Twig,  chipping  away,  cigar  in 
mouth,  with  his  small  flint  and  steel, 
as  we  began  to  ascend  the  narrow 
corkscrew  path  that  spiralled  through 
the  rocky  grass- piece  bounding  the 
cane  fields. 

After  we  had  zigzagged  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  we  attained  the  breezy  summit, 
where  the  Guinea  grass- piece  ended, 
and  entered,  beneath  the  high  wood, 
on  a  narrow  bridle-path,  that  pre- 
sently led  us  through  a  guava  plan- 
tation, the  trees  heavily  laden  with 
the  fruit,  which  makes  a  capital  pre- 
serve, but  is  any  thing  but  nice  to 
eat  raw.  It  is  in  shape  and  colour 
somewhat  like  a  small  yellow  pip- 
pin, with  a  reddish  pulp,  and  the  fla- 
vour being  rather  captivating,  I  had 
demolished  two  or  three,  when  Fl4« 
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mingo  picked  two  very  fine  ones, 
and  shortened  sail  until  1  ranged 
alongside  of  him.  He  then  delibe- 
rately broke  first  the  one  and  then 
the  other,  and  held  up  the  halves  to 
me ;  they  were  both  full  of  worms. 

"  Dangerous  for  cattle,"  quoth 
Don  Felix,  drily. 

"  Come,  that  is  rough  wit.  Fla- 
mingo," chimed  in  Twig.  "  But  ne- 
ver mind,  Mr  Brail.  Cows  do  die 
of  hots  sometimes  hereabouts,  after 
trespassing;  but  then  you  know 
they  also  die  of  a  surfeit  of  wet 
clover.  At  all  events,  there  is  no- 
thing bucolical  about  you." 

**  Bots,"  thought  I;  "  how  remark- 
ably genteel  and  comfortable,  and 
what  an  uncommonly  delicate  fruit 
for  a  dessert." 

Leaving  the  guava  jungle,  we 
proceeded  through  a  district  that 
seemed  to  have  once  been  in  culti- 
vation, as  all  the  high  timber,  with 
the  exception  of  a  solitary  maho- 
gany or  cedar  here  and  there,  was 
cut  down,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  a  thicket  of  pal  ma 
Christi,  or  castor  oil  bushes,  on 
every  side.  There  had  apparently 
been  some  heavy  showers  on  this 
tableland  during  the  time  we  had 
been  winding  up  the  hill,  as  the 
bushes  and  long  grass  were  spark- 
ling brilliantly  with  rain-drops,  and 
the  ground  was  heavily  saturated 
with  water. 

"  Hillo,  Twig,  my  darling,"  sung 
out  uncle  Latham,  who  was  the 
sternmost  of  all,  except  the  servants, 
as  we  strung  along  the  narrow  path 
in  single  file, "  mind  you  take  the 
road  to  the  right  there — it  will  save 
us  a  mile.'* 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir/'  returned  he  of  the 
Dream. 

Master  Flamingo  was  between 
him  and  me,  and  was  busy  at  this 
moment  securing  his  fowling-piece 
that  he  carried  in  his  band,  as  the 
fame  of  abundance  of  teal  and  quails 
in  the  Macgregor's  neighbourhood 
had  reached  him  before  starting. 

"  What  a  very  beautiful  bird  that 
is,  Mr  Brail,"  here  he  pointed  with 
his  gun  to  the  huge  branch  of  a  cot- 
ton-tree that  crossed  the  path  over- 
head, where  a  large  parrot  was 
perched,  looking  at  us ;  one  moment 
scratching  its  beak  with  its  claws, 
and  the  next,  peeping  knowingly 
down,  and  slewing  its  head  first  to 
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one  side,  and  then  to  the  other— a 
parrot,  amoDgst  the  feathered  tribes, 
IS  certainly  what  a  monlcey  is 
amongst  quadrupeds. 

*'  I  should  like  to  bring  that  chap 
down  now,"  said  Flain,8topping  in  his 
career,  so  that  we  all  became  clus- 
tered in  a  group  about  him,  and  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  he,  with- 
out any  farther  warning,  dropped  the 
rein  into  the  hollow  ot  his  arm,  and 
taking  aim,  let  drive— and  away  went 
the  whole  party  belter  skelter  at  the 
report,  in  every  direction,  by  a  beau- 
tiful centrifugal  movement.  If  we 
had  been  rockets  disposed  like  the 
spokes  of  a  cart-wheel,  with  the 
matches  converging  to  a  centre,  and 
iired  all  at  once,  we  could  scarcely 
have  radiated  more  suddenly — so 
away  we  flew  crashing  through  the 
wet  bushes,  some  of  us  nearly  un. 
horsed  amongst  them,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  and  such  shouting  from 
whites  and  blacks,  and  uproarious 
laughter,  as  we  all  got  once  more  in- 
to sailing  order ! 

"  Now,  friend  Felix,"  said  Twig, 
as  he  and  his  horse  emerged  from 
the  brushwood,  with  his  pale  yellow 
nankeens  as  dark  with  moisture  as 
a  wet  sail,  and  his  shirt-frill  and 
collar  as  if  the  garment  had  been 
donned  fresh  from  the  washing- tub, 
with  the  large  silvery  globules  of 
moisture  as  thickly  clustered  on  the 
black  silk  frogs  of  his  coat  as  dia- 
monds on  the  Dowager  Lady  Castle- 
reagli's  stomacher — there's  a  simile 
for  you, — "  now,  friend  Felix— give 
one  some  notice  next  time  you  begin 
your  fusilade,if  you  please.  Why, did 
you  ever  see  a  pulk  of  Cossacks  on 
the  forage,  Mr  Frenche  ?— I  declare  I 
am  glad  to  find  myself  on  the  beaten 
path  again,  for  my  horse  took  so 
many  turns  that  1  was  fairly  dum- 
founded,  and  having  no  pocket*  com- 
pass nor  a  sextant  to  take  the  sun  by 
•—you  perceive  I  have  been  at  sea. 
Master  Brail— I  thought  I  should 
have  been  lost  entirely,  until  you 
should  be  piloted  to  me  some  days 
hence  by  the  John  Grows.  But  ah,  ye 
little  fishes,  what  is  that — what  ia 
that?" 

It  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  sound  of  an  ill- blown, 
yelling  and  grunting  bagpipe.  We 
rode  on — the  diabolical  instrument 
squealing  louder  and  louder,  until 
the  path  ended  in  a  cleared  space 
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amidst  the  brush-wood,  with  a  small 
one-story  vnttUed  house  in  the  cen- 
tre, having  a  little  piazza  in  front, 
with  a  yard  or  two  at  each  end,  shut 
in  with  wooden  blinds  sadly  bleach- 
ed by  the  weather.  There  was  a 
group  of  half  naked  negroes  squat- 
ting before  it,  and  a  number  of  little 
naked  black  children,  and  a  aprink- 
liog  of  brown  ones,  running  about, 
and  puddling  in  a  dirty  pond, 
amongst  innumerable  ducks,  fowls 
of  many  kinds,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
pigs.  <*  No  signs  of  any  approach  to 
famine  in  the  land  at  all  eTeuts," 
thought  I. 

There  was  no  rail  or  fence  of  any 
kind  enclosing  this  building,  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
superior  kind  of  negro-house.  It 
stood  on  the  very  edge,  and  in  fact 
was  overshadowed  by  some  gigantic 
trees,  beneath  whose  Babylonibh 
dimensions  it  shrank  to  a  dog  kennel, 
of  the  high  natural  forest,  a  magnifi- 
cent vista  through  which  opened 
right  behind  ir.,  overarching  a 
broken  up  and  deeply  rutted  road, 
the  path,  apparently,  through  which 
some  heavy  timber  had  been  drawn, 
it  being  part  of  Rory*s  trade  to  pre- 
pare mill-rollers  and  other  large 
pieces  of  hard-wood  required  for  the 
estates  below. 

In  froDt  of  this  shed— full  fig,  in 
regular  Highland  costume,  philabeg, 
short  hose,  green  coatee,  bonnet  and 
feather,  marched  the  bagpiper, 
whose  strains  had  surprised  us  so 
much,  blowing  bis  instrument,  and 
strutting  and  swelling  like  a  turkey 
cock,  to  some  most  barbarous  mix- 
ture of  <'  a  gathering  of  the  clans  " 
and  the  negro  tune  of  '*  Guinea 
corn.  Hove  for  nyam  you." 

The  fellow  was  a  negro,  and  aa 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades— shade  of 
Ossian,  let  thy  departed  heroes  here- 
after recline  on  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke— and  as  we  approached  he 
"  loud  and  louder  blew,"  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  our  whole  party,  as* 
the  animals  we  bestrode  seemed  to 
like  the  **  chanter"  as  little  as  they 
did  the  report  of  Flamingo's  gun, 
one  and  all  resolutely  refusing  to  face 
the  performer — so  there  we  were, 
all  jammed,  snorting,  and  funking, 
and  splashing  each  other  to  the  eyes 
with  mud  of  the  complexion  ofpeas 
brose,  in  the  narrow  path,  with  Twig 
and  I,  the  head  of  the  column  aa  it 
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were,  the  only  individuals  visible  on 
tbe  fringe  of  the  brush- wood. 

*•  1  say,  Uorjr — Rory  Macgregor," 
shouted  Twig/'  do  give  over—do  tell 
your  blacic  bagpiper  to  give  over  his 
most  infernal  noise,  and  be  hanged  to 
him — or  we  must  all  go  home  again 
without  our  dinner — none  of  our 
horses  will  debouche  in  the  face  of 
such  a  salutation,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

•*  Ou  ay,  ou  ay,"  rejoined  Rory, 
emerging  from  the  house  himself, 
dressed,  like  his  man,  in  full  High- 
land costume  — and  having  deaired 
the  piper  in  Gaelic^  with  the  air  of 
the  hundredth  and  fiftieth  cousin  to 
**  her  Grace  the  Tuke,"  to  cease  her 
bumming^  he  marbhalled  us  into  the 
house,  evidently  in  no  small  sur- 
prise that  any  breathing  creature 
whatever,  biped  or  quadruped, 
should  have  any  the  smallest  objec- 
tions to  the  ''  music  ol  the  cods, " 

The  bagpiper,  wo  found  after- 
wards, was  his  servant,  whom  be 
had  taken  to  Scotland  w4th  him  some 
two  years  before,  and  polished  him 
there,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  Highland  berjeant,to  the  brilliancy 
we  had  witnessed.  However,  let  me 
be  honest— he  received  us  with  tbe 
most  superabundant  kindness,  and 
when  we  had  retired  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  house,  which  was  his 
dining- hall,  he  gave  the  word  for 
dinner,  and,  every  thing  considered, 
the  set  out  was  exceedingly  good— 
we  bad  a  noble  pea*  fowl— a  young 
turkey — a  capital  round  of  beef— a 
beautiful  small  joint  of  mutton,  ex- 
cellent mountain  mullet,  a  dish  of 
cray-fish,  and  a  small  sort  of  fresh- 
water lobster,  three  or  four  times 
bigger  than  a  large  prawn,  which 
are  found  in  great  plenty  below 
tbe  stones  in  the  Jamaica  mountain 
streams — black  or  land- crabs,  wild- 
duck,  and  wild  Guinea  fowl,  and  a 
parrot-pie — only  fancy  a  parrot- 
pie*-wiid  pigeons,  and  I  don'c  know 
what  besides—in  truth,  a  feast  for 
six  times  our  number — but  in  the 
opinion  of  our  host,  there  appeared 
to  be  something  wanting  still.  ~ 

"  Tuncan,"  this  was  our  friend  tbe 
mubician,  who  had  laid  down  his  in- 
htrument  to  olliciate  as  butler — 
*'  Tuncan,  whar  hae  ye  stovvud  tae 
hackid— whar  hae  ye  stowod  tae 
Lackis,  man  ? — a  Heeland  shentle- 
man*s  tinner  is  nae  tinner  ava  with- 
out tae  hackis!" 
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"  Me  no  know,  massa,"  quoth  the 
Celtic  negcr. 

"  You  ton't  know — ten  you  pehu- 
vet  to  know,  sir — Maister  Frenche, 
shall  I  help  you  to  a  spavi  of  tae 
peacock  hen  f — Maister  Flamingo, 
will  you  oplige  me  py  cutting  up  tae 
turkey  polt  ?  " 

"  All  the  pleasure  in  life — whew  I 
— what  is  this  ?  "  as  a  cloud  of  frag- 
rant vapour  gushed  from  the  plump 
breast  of  the  bird. 

"  As  I  am  a  shentleman,  if  tae 
prute  peast  of  a  cook  has  na  stuflFet 
tae  turkey  polt  we  tae  hackis— as  I 
am  a  shentleman.*' 

**  And  what  is  this,  then,"  said 
Doctor  Tozy,  a  neighbouring  sur- 
geon, who  was  one  of  the  party — 
and  a  most  comfortable  looking  per- 
sonage in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
as  a  dish,  containing  the  veritable 
haggis  to  all  appearance,  was-handed 
over  his  shoulder  and  placed  on  the 
table.  *' A  deuced  good-looking  affair 
it  is,  I  declare,*'  looking  at  it  through 
his  eyeglass—*'  here  is  the  real  hag- 
gis. Master  Macgregor,  here  it  is." 

"Ah,  so  it  is — so  it  is"— quoth 
Rory,  rubbing  his  hands.  '*  Here, 
poy — here,  Tuncan— pring  it  here- 
let  me  cut  it  up  mysell  —  let  me 
cut  it  mysell." 

It  was  accordingly  placed  before 
Rory,  who,  all  impatience,  plunged 
his  knife  into  it — murder,  what  a 
hautgout,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  actu- 
ally  proved  to  be  the  guava  pudding, 
that  the  drunken  cook  had  stuffed  in- 
to the  sheep's  stomach  I 

How  ever,  we  all  had  a  good  laugh, 
doing  great  honour,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  an  excellent  dinner;  and 
when  we  began  to  enjoy  ourselves 
over  our  wine,  Dr  Tozy  and  Twig, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Flamingo, 
amused  us  all  exceedingly  by  the 
fun  they  extracted  from  our  friend 
Rory.  Mr  Macgregor  not  being 
quite  so  polished  a  gentleman  as 
bis  Majesty  George  IV.,  had  been 
rather  particular  in  his  notice  of  Mr 
Twig's  coat — the  colour  did  not 
please  him. 

"  Noo,  I  taresay,  Maister  Twick, 
you  ca'  that  plue— a  plue  coat — put 
I  think  it  mair  plack  tan  pluc." 

•*  Why,  Mac,  you  are  not  so  far 
wrong,  it  is  more  black  than  blue." 
•    "  Ah,  so  I  thought,"  quoth  Rory. 

"  And  I'll  give  you  the  reason,  if 
you  promise  not  to  tell/'  said  Twig. 
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«  It  18  the  first  trial  piece  of  my  neiv 
patent  cloth." 

'<  Your  patent  cloth/'  whispered 
the  last  of  the  Goths,  <'  have  you  a 
patent  for  cloth  ?  " 

*'  To  be  sure  I  have— that  never 
loses  the  colour,  and  is  as  impervi- 
ous to  wet  as  a  lawyer's  wig,  or  a 
duck's  wing." 

"  It  al  no  pe  a  Maclcintosh,  will  it  ?" 

'*  Mackintosh,"  exclaimed  his 
jovial  friend—."  Mackintosh  —  why 
Charley  cannot  hold  the  candle  to 
me — no,  no,  it  is  the  first  spun  out  of 
--here  lend  me  your  lues,"  and  he 
laid  hold  of  the  Highlandman's  ear, 
so  as  to  draw  his  head  half  across 
the  table  in  a  most  ludicrous  fashion, 
"  It  is  made  entirely  out  of  negro 
wool." 

"  Necroo  wool  ?  "  rejoined  Rory, 
lying  back  in  his  chair,  holding 
up  his  .hands,  and  looking  to  the 
roof,  with  a  most  absurd  expression 
efface,  half  credulous,  half  doubt- 
ing — « wool  from  tae  veritaple 
negers'  heads,  tid  you  say  ?  " 

"Negro- head  wool,  Rory,  every 
fibre  of  it.  The  last  bale  I  sent  home 
was  entirely  composed  of  the  autumn 
shearing  of  my  own  people  at  the 
Dream— I  sent  it  to  some  manufac- 
turing friends  of  mine  in  Halifax*'-^ 
and,  holding  out  his  sleeve — **  there, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  patronises 
it,  I  assure  ye — nothing  else  will  go 
down  next  season  at  Ai  macks." 

"  Allmac's  ?  "  exclaimed  Rory,  « to 
you  mean  to  say  it  will  shoopersede 
tae  forty- second  tartan  ?  " 

'*  Ay,  and  ninety-second  too.  How- 
ever, I  find  it  will  not  take  on  indigo 
freely,  in  consequence  of  the  essen- 
tial oil." 

«  Oil  I "  said  Rory ;  «  Creeshy 
prutes." 

"  So,  in  consequence,  I  intend  after 
this  to  confine  the  manufacture  to 
black  cloth,  which  will  require  no 
dye,  you  know;  if  you  choose  to 
contract,  Rory,  I  will  give  you  half, 
a- crown  for  all  you  can  deliver  dur- 
ing the  next  year—or  threepence  a 
fleece-head,  I  mean — and  that  is  the 
top  of  the  market  for  Spanish  wool — 
but  it  must  be  clean — free  of— you 
uuderstaod  ?  " 

By  the  way  I  perceived  that  Dr 
Tozy  and  Flamingo  were  both  lite- 
rati in  a  small  way,  and  one  or  two 
amusing  mistakes  took  place  on  the 
part  of  Master  Rory  Macgregor— 
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who,  of  all  points  of  the  compass,  had 
no  pretensions  that  way. 

The  conversation  had  turned  on 
Irish  politics,  and  Mr  Frenche  had 
just  remarked  that,  noth withstand- 
ing all  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the 
demagogues  who  lived  and  battened 
on  the  disturbances  of  the  country, 
he  saw,  when  he  was  last  in  Ireland, 
that,  although  there  were  certainly 
very  few  influential  men  of  respect- 
ability or  property  who  countenan- 
ced  them  or  their  doings,  yet,  strange 
as  it  appeared,  there  were  some. 

"  Oh  yes — undoubtedly,"  exclaim- 
ed Tozy,  an  Irishman  himself; "  but 
very  few — very  few  indeed — mere 
drops  in  the  bucket — rari  naniee  in 
gurgite  vasto** 

«  Fat's  tat,  toctor  ?— is  tat  Greek  }  " 

**  Yes— it  means  capital  brandy  for 
a  long  drink,"  said  Tozy,  swigging 
off  his  glass  of  cold  brandy  grog  as 
coolly  as  possible. 

'*  What  an  expressive  langui^e  !— 
maist  as  much  sae  as  tae  Gaelic.  To 
you  know,  by  the  very  soond,  I 
guessed  it  was  something  apoot 
pranty  and  a  long  trink?"  quoth 
Rory. 

"  You  shine  to-day,  doctor,"  said 
Twig ; — and  presently  Flamingo,  in 
the  course  of  some  literary  talk  with 
Tozy,  incidentally  brought  in  some 
notice  of  the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
caccio. 

Rory  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  and, 
determined  to  show  his  conversa- 
tional powers,  being  by  this  time  also 
a  little  in  the  wind,  he,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  swore  stoutly  that  he 
knew  him  very  well — *'  as  fine  a  cbiel 
as  ever  pore  the  name  of  Cameron, 
and  her  place  was  ane  of  tae  finest  in 
the  west  coast  of  Arkylesbire— na, 
am  no  shust  shure  put  she  may  pe  a 
farawa'  cousin  of  Lochiel's  herseil." 

"  The  very  same,"  quoth  Twig, 
who  now  entered  on  a  long  rambling 
conversation  with  Uie  Macgregor, 
trotting  him  out  most  admirably,  and 
buttering  him  an  inch  thick — "  Why, 
you  do  make  the  shrewdest  remarks, 
Mac;— shrewd!  nay,  the  wisest,  I 
should  say.  You  really  know  every 
thing  and  every  body — you  are  a  per- 
fect Solon." 

Flamingo  here  saw,  and  so  did  I, 
that  Macgregor — whether  be  began 
to  see  that  Jacob  was  quizzing  him 
or  not,  I  could  not  tell — looked  as 
black  as  thunder,  so  he  good-hu- 
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motiredljr  struck  in  with — **  Now, 
Jacob,  do  hold  your  tongue— you 
are  such  a  chatterbox !  *' 

'*  Chatterbox ! — to  be  sure— I  can*t 
help  it*  I  have  dined  on  parrot-pie, 
you  know,  Felix." 

**  I  wish  tae  hat  peen  hoolets  for 
your  sake,  Maister  Twick,"  said  Ro« 
derick,  fiercely. 

•*  Why,  Rory,  why?  An  owl-pie 
would  not  quite  suit  my  complexion. 
— But»  hang  it,  man,  what  t«  wrong  ? 
Judging  from  your  own  physiog,  one 
might  suppose  you  had  been  making 
your  dinner  on  the  bird  of  Minerva 
yourself." 

•«  Maister  Twick,"  said  Rory,  with 
a  face  as  sour  as  vinegar,  "  I  am  un- 
willing to  pe  uncivil  in  my  own 
house ; — put  I  red  you  no  to  pe  sae 
free  wi'  your  nicknames." 

"Nicknames!"  interjected  Twig, 
in  great  surprise. 

*'  Yes,  sir — you  have  taken  tae  un- 
warranuple  liperty  of  calling  me  a 
Solan— yes,  sir,  a  Solan.— Tid  you 
mean  it  offensively,  sir  ?  " 

«•  No  offence,  Mac,"  shouted  Twig, 
«'  noae  in  the  least— Offence  I — in 
likening  you  to  Solon,  the  glory  of 
Greece — the  great  lawgiver — the 
Athenian  Solon  I" 

Rory  grew  frantic  at  this  (m  he 
thought)  additional  insult. — *'  Creese 
— Creese  I — I  ken  o'  nae  Solans,  sir, 
put  tae  filthy  ill-faured  pirds  tat  lecve 
in  tae  water." 

••But,  Rory,  my  dear  fellow" 

••  Ton't  tear  fellow  me,  sir. — You 
may  ca*  them  what  ye  like,  sir,  in 
CVee«e— put  a  Solan  at  tae  Craik  of 
Ailsa*  is  ca'd  a  cuse,  sir,  an'  naething 
else,  I  ken  Ut,  sir,  I  ken  tat;  and  it' 
ooy  shentlemans  will  tare  to  liken 
Roterick  Macgregor  to  sic  an  iil-flap 
voured  pird,  sir,  py  " 

••  1  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  I 
said  Solon,  and  not  Solan,  Mac," 
quoth  Twig.  «•  There,  ask  Tozy  — 
You  know  1  would  not  say  an  uncivil 
thing  to  you,  Rory,  for  the  world." 

The  Celt  was  pacified  at  length, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  doctor, 
and  we  all  held  on  in  good  fellow- 
ship. But  as  the  evening  wore  away, 
the  musquittoes  began  to  be  very 
troublesome,  as  we  could  feel  our- 
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selves,  and  hear  if  we  had  not  felt, 
from  their  loud  buzzing,  as  well  as 
from  our  host's  sounding  slaps  on 
his  bare  limbs,  the  kilt  not  being 
just  the  thing  for  a  defence  against 
Monsieur  Musquitto.  Indeed,  after 
Rory's  localities  had  been  fairly  ex- 
plored by  these  stinging  pests,  we 
suffered  little^  as  they  left  us  all,  in 
comparative  peace,  to  settle  in  clouds 
on  the  unfortunate  Highlander's  na- 
ked premises. 

At  length  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer. — *•  Tuncan  I  "—then  a  loud 
slap  on  his  thigh ;— ••Lachlan!  "—an- 
other slap ; — *•  Macintosh,  pring  a 
prush,  pring  a  prush  !  "—and  a  ne- 
gro appeared  forthwith  with  a  bunch 
of  ereen  twigs  with  the  leaves  on. — 
•'  Noo,  Macintosh,  kang  pelow  tae 
table  with  your  prush,  and  prush  my 
leeks  free  from  tae  awful  plakues. 
Prush,  ye  prute,  prush ! " 

This  scheme  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  the  enemy  was  driven  off,  and 
Rory,  in  the  fulness  and  satisfaction 
of  his  heart,  now  insisted  on  setting 
Tuncan  to  give  us  a  regular /7t6roc/p, 
as  he  called  it,  on  the  bagpipe,  whe- 
ther we  would  or  not. 

I  had  observed  Quscco,  who  had 
accompanied  us,  and  that  mischief- 
maker.  Squire  Flamingo,  in  close 
confabulation  while  dinner  was  get- 
ting ready,  and  I  made  sure  of  wit- 
nessing some  comical  issue  of  their 
complot  before  long,  in  which  I  was 
not  disappointed,  for  the  black  sir- 
geant  now  ushered  in  the  bagpiper, 
whom,  I  could  perceive,  he  had  fud- 
dled pretty  considerably,  besidcR  ad- 
ding to  his  rig  in  a  most  fantastical 
manner.  He  had,  it  seems,  persuaded 
the  poor  creature  that  he  was  by  no 
means  complete  without  a  queue, 
and  powder  in  his  hair ;  so  he  now 
appeared  with  his  woolly  poll  co- 
vered with  flour,  and  the  spout  of 
an  old  tin  wateringpan,  with  a  tuft 
of  red  hair  from  the  tail  of  a  cow 
stuck  into  the  end  of  it,  attached  to 
the  back  of  his  head  by  a  string.  In 
the  midst  of  this  tuft  I  saw  a  small 
red  spark,  and  when  he  approached 
there  was  a  very  perceptible  burning 
smell,  as  of  the  smouldering  of  a  slow 
match. 


•  A  remtrkable  insulated  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  famous  for  its  solan  geese,  from 
nhidi  (th6  rock,  not  the  geese,)  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa  takes  his  title. 
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«*  Nonr,  Mr  FlamiDgo/'  eaid  I  to 
our  friendy  "I  see  you  are  about 
wickedness— No  more  percussion 
powder,  1  hope?" 

He  trod  oa  my  toe,  and  winked. 
— "  Hush,  you  shall  see." 

Whea  I'uncan  first  entered,  he 
had,  to  save  himself  from  falling,  sat 
down  on  a  chair  close  by  the  door, 
with  his  back  to  us.  This  was  alto- 
gether out  of  character,  for  Tuncan 
plumed  himself  on  his  breeding. 

"  Is  tat  your  mainers,  you  plack 
rascal  ?  "  cried  Rory,  •*  Ket  up, 
sir,  or" 

Quacco  was  at  hand,  and  assist- 
ing the  sable  retainer  to  rise,  got  him 
on  his  pins;  and  when  he  had  fairly 
planted  him  on  his  parade  ground, 
which  was  the  end  of  the  piaseza  far- 
thest from  us,  he  seemed  to  recover 
himself,  blew  up  his  pipes,  and  be- 
gan to  walk  mecbanically  backwards 
and  forwards  steadily  enough.  Fia- 
miugo  kept  his  eye  on  him  very  ear- 
nestly, while  a  small  twitch  of  his 
cheek,  just  below  his  eye,  every 
now  and  then,  and  a  slight  lifting  of 
the  corner  of  his  mouih,  showed  that 
the  madcap  was  waiting  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  fun*  All  conversation 
had  been  fairly  swamped  by  the  in- 
fernal pipes — Roderick's  peacock- 
hen,  had  she  been  alive,  could  not 
have  made  herself  heard,  so  we  had 
nothing  else  for  it  but  to  look  at 
each  other,  and  listen  to  the  black 
bagpiper.  I  am  sure  I  wished  him 
any  where  but  where  he  was,  when, 
ju8t  as  he  had  turned  his  back  to  us 
in  one  of  bis  pendulum  movements, 
a  jet  of  sparks  like  those  from  a 
squib  issued  from  his  queue,  which, 
drunk  as  he  was,  made  him  turn 
round  fast  enough;  and  the  in&tant 
he  found  that  the  fire  was  fizzing 
from  his  own  tail,  he  dashed  down 
his  bagpipes,  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  never  stopped  until  he 
was  up  to  the  neck  in  the  muddy 
duck- pond  before  the  door,  still  fiz- 
zing most  furiously.  In  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  rid  himself  of  the  annoy- 
ance, he  dipped  his  head  below  the 
water,  and  just  as  ho  disappeared,  a 
crack — crack — crack  showed  that 
the  squib  had  eventuated^  as  the  Yan- 
kees say,  in  the  usual  manner,  viz. 
in  a  zigzag  or  cracker. 

It  turned  out  afterwards,  as  I  sus- 

fM'cicd,  that  Quacco,  who  was  a  to- 
erable  fireworker,  amongst  his  other 
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accomplishments,  at  Flamingo's  in- 
stigation had  beat  up  some  charcoal 
and  gunpowder,  moistening  the  mass 
well,  and  filled  the  tin  tube  whicli 
composed  poor  Tuncan'a  queue  with 
it. 

Great  was  the  amazement  of  Mas- 
ter Roderick  at  all  this,  and  loud 
were  his  exclamations  as  his  retainer 
was  dragged  out  of  the  pond,  more 
dead  than  alive  with  fear,  and  all 
but  choked  with  mud;  but,  seeing 
he  had  been  drinking,  and,  what 
.  was  more  in  blacky's  favour,  bis 
master  having  been  indulging  him- 
self, he  was,  after  much  entreatj, 
pleased  to  send  the  poor  fellow 
home,  instead  of  clapping  him  in  Uie 
stocks. 

A  little  mulatto  boy,  also  in  a  kilt, 
had  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  ex- 
trication of  poor  Tuncan. 

"  Ah,  Laclilan,"  said  Mr  Frencbe 
to  this  lad,  "when  did  you  return? 
Why,  I  thought  you  were  in  Scot- 
land I " 

*'  So  he  was,"  said  Rory.  "  I  sent 
him  last  fall  to  my  sister  in  tae 
Western  Hii^hlands,  that  is  married 
upon  tae  minister;  put  she  returned 
tae  puir  callant  by  next  post,  saying 
she  was  burprised  that  1  should  make 
no  more  of  sending  home  my — 1*11 
no  say  what— and  Uiem  yellow  too, 
than  if  they  were  sae  mony  tame 
monkeys  —  *  and  to  a  minister's 
hoose ! '  —  Maype,  if  thej  hat  na 
heard  of  my  coflfee  crop  havine  been 
purued  in  the  store,  and  if  I  hat  no 
forgotten  to  say  ony  thing  apoot  the 
callant's  poord,  they  wad  na  hae 
been  sac  btraitlaced." 

It  was  now  getting  dark, — the 
horses  had  been  some  time  at  the 
door,  and  we  were  about  saying 
good- night  to  Rory  and  Flamingo, 
who  was  to  take  up  his  quarters  for 
the  evening,  in  order,  as  previously 
arranged,  to  his  having  a  day's 
shooting  at  wild-ducks  and  pigeons 
on  the  morrow,  when  it  suddenly 
came  on  to  rain,  as  if  a  waterspout 
had  burst  overhead ;  so  the  animals 
were  ordered  back  into  the  stable, 
as  it  was  out  of  the  question  start- 
ing in  such  A  pour. 

We  had  coftee,  and  were  waiting 
impaticnily  for  it  to  clear,  but  it  came 
down  faster  and  faster,  and  began 
to  thunder  and  lighten  most  aw- 
fully. 

1  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
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that  a  atorm  of  tbis  description  al- 
ways moves  me;  and  although  the 
rest  of  the  party  carried  on  in  the 
inner  ball  at  a  game  at  whist,  while 
Roderick  and  I  were  having  a  hit  at 
backgammon  in  a  corner,  and  none 
of  them  appeared  to  care  much  about 
it,  yet  one  explosion  was  so  loud, 
so  simultaneous  with  the  blue  blind- 
ing flash,  and  the  reverberations  im- 
mediately afterwards  thundered — I 
c;aa  find  no  stronger  word— so  tre- 
mendously overhead,  making  the 
whole  house  shake,  and  the  glasses 
ring  on  the  sideboard,  that  both  par- 
ties suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  their  amusement.  Where  1  sat  I 
had  ft  full  view  into  the  long  vista  of 
the  natural  wood  already  mentioned, 
festooned  from  tree  to  tree  with 
the  most  fantastic  network  of  withes, 
which,  between  us  and  the  lightning, 
looked  like  an  enormous  spidei^s 
web.  Another  bright  flash  again 
lit  up  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
showing  us  distinctly,  although  but 
for  a  moment,  a  long  string  of  mules, 
loaded  with  coffee  bags,  a  dark  fi- 
gure mounted  on  every  third  animal^ 
and  blasting  every  object,  even  the 
masses  of  green  foliage  on  the  trees, 
into  a  smoky  and  sulphureous  blue. 
Before  the  rumbling  of  this  thunder- 
clap had  passed  over  our  heads,  tlie 
noise  of  the  rain  on  the  hollow 
wooden  roof  increased  to  a  deafen- 
ing roar,  like  the  sound  of  a  water- 
fall»  or  as  if  every  drop  had  been  a 
musket  bullet. 

"  Tat's  hail,"  said  Rory,  in  great 
amazement  at  such  an  unusual  oc- 
currence. 

•*  Small  doubt  of  that,'*  quoth  Fla- 
mingo. 

Here  one  of  the  negro  servants 
came  running  in.  "  Massa— maesa — 
sugar  plum  fall  from  de  moon — su- 
gar plum  fall  from  de  moon— see, 
see,  and  opening  his  palms,  where 
be  had  caught  the  hail,  and  thought 
he  had  it  safe,  and  finding  only  wa- 
ter, he  drew  back  as  if  he  had  seen 
a  spirit — "  Gone  I  gone  ! — and  burn 
my  hand  too — Obeah  —  most  be 
Obeah  I " — and  before  another  word 
could  be  said,  it  lightned  again  so 
vividly,  even  through  the  sparkling 
mist  of  hail,  that  I  involuntarily  put 
my  hands  to  my  eyes,  and  lay  back 
in  my  chair,  overcome  with  breath- 
less awe. 
Unlike  any  lightning  I  bad  ever 
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seen  before,  it  was  as  if  a  dart  of  fire 
had  struck  the  large  tree  next  us 
right  in  the  cleft,  and  then  glanced 
like  a  ray  of  the  most  intense  light 
shot  down  into  the  centre  of  the  back 
yard,  where  it  zigzagged  along,  and 
tore  up  the  solid  ground,  that  ap- 
peared covered  with  white  smoke 
from  the  bounding  and  hopping  of 
the  rattling  hailstones.  I  can  com- 
pare the  sharpness  of  the  report  that 
accompanied  it  to  nothing  more  fit- 
tingly than  that  of  a  long  eighteen 
pounder  fired  close  to  your  ear. 
Involuntarily  I  repeated  to  myself 
that  magnificent  passage  of  sacred 
writ—**  And  the  Lord  sent  thunder 
and  hail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon 
the  ground ;  so  there  was  hail,  and 
fire  mingled  with  the  hail,  very 
grievous." 

A  long  tearing  rive,  as  of  the  vio- 
lent disruption  of  a  large  boiigh, 
succeeded,  and  then  a  crashing  and 
rushing  heavy  fall,  and  loud  (^hrieks. 
It  was  nearly  a  minute  before  any  of 
us  found  breath  to  speak,  and  then 
it  was  only  in  short  half- suppressed 
exclamations — "  What  is  that?"  A 
smouldering  yellow  flame  burst  from 
the  roof  of  the  negro  house  that  ad- 
joined the  Margregor*8  habitation, 
and  gradually  illuminated  the  whole 
scene  —  the  glistering  hail-covered 
ground— the  tall  trees  overhead — the 
cattle  that  had  run  beneath  them  fur 
shelter — and  showed  a  large  limb 
split  off  from  the  immense  cedar 
next  us,  (with  the  white  splinter- 
mark  glancing,)  that  still  adhered  to 
the  parent  tree  by  some  strong 
fibres ;  while  the  outermost  branches 
had  fallen  heavily  on,  and  crushed  in 
the  roof  of,  the  cottage  that  was  on 
fire. 

The  lurid  flashes  continued,  con- 
trasting most  fearfully  with  the 
bright  red  glare  of  the  burning  cot- 
tage, the  inhabitants  of  which,  a 
woman  and  three  children,  were 
now  extricating  themselves  and 
struggling  from  under  the  fallen 
roof.  Presently  we  saw  them  clus- 
ter round  a  dark  object  Ijing  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard  like  a  log,  be- 
tween us  and  the  tree  that  had  been 
struck.  They  presently  began  to 
toss  their  arms  about,  and  to  utter 
loud  cries,  and  the  word  was  pass- 
ed amongst  the  black  domestics  of 
"  a  man  kill— old  Cudjoe  kill."  This 
ran  like  wildfire,  and  m  a  second  wo 
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were  all  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  with  the  rapidly  melling 
hail-stones  crunching  beneath  our 
feet ;  some  even  without  their  hats 
on. 

The  body  was  brought  into  the 
house,  and  the  doctor  being  fortu- 
nately on  the  spot,  every  thing  was 
done  that  could  be  devised^  but  all 
in  vain.  When  a  vein  was  opened 
in  the  arm,  the  blood  flowed  sluggish- 
ly, but  was  quite  fluid ;  and  all  the 
joints  were  even  more  than  natural- 
ly pliant,  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
especially.  Indeed,  I  had  never  seen 
such  a  general  muscular  relaxation ; 
but  the  poor  old  fellow  was  quite 
dead.  One  spot  on  the  cape  of  his 
Pennistone  greatcoat,  about  the  size 
of  a  dollar,  was  burnt  black,  and  so 
completely  consumed,  that  in  carry- 
ing him  into  the  house,  which  was 
no  easy  matter  from  the  extreme 
pliancy  and  eel-like  limberness,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  the  whole  body,  the 
tinder  or  burnt  woollen  dropped  out, 
leaving  a  round  hole  as  clean  as  if  it 
had  been  gouged  out. 

After  this  unfortunate  transac- 
tion we  had  little  spirit  to  pursue 
our  amusement  and  accordingly, 
after  a  parting  cup,  we  all  retired  to 
bed. 

I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  remem- 
bered nothing  until  I  was  awakened 
by  the  croiving  of  the  cocks  in  the 
morning.  It  was  still  dark,  and  in 
the  unceiled  and  low-roofed  house 
I  could  hear  my  allies  snoring  most 
harmoniously  in  their  several  snug- 
geries. At  length,  after  several  long 
yawns,  and  a  few  preparatory  snorts, 
and  clearances  of  his  voice,  out  spoke 
my  restless  acquaintance.  Master 
Flamingo. 

"  Why,  Rory— Rory  Macgregor 
— how  sound  the  body  sleeps — why, 
Rory,  I  say" 

•*  Olch,  oich,  fat's  tat— wha's  tat 
— and  what  will  she  pe  wantin'  ?" 

"  Wanting  ?— Don't  you  remem- 
ber your  promise  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you 
that  I  iiad  come  to  spend  the  night 
here,  in  order  to  have  a  crack  at  the 
ducks  this  morning  ?  " 

<*  Ducks  this  morning,"  thought  I 
— ^^  Ducks — does  the  madcap  mean 
to  shoot  ducks,  after  such  a  night 
and  such  a  scene  ?  " 

«  Tucksj^grunted  Rory— "tucks?" 
then  a  long  snore. 


*'  Ducks,  to  be  sure ;  so  get  up, 
Mac— get  up.*' 

«  Well,  well,"  yawned  the  Mac- 
gregor;  "  I  will,  I  will;  put  ton't 
waken  tae  hail  hoose — ton't  tisturp 
Mr  Frenche  nor  Mr  Prail." 

"  Ob,  never  mind  Flamingo," 
quoth  my  uncle,  turning  himself  in 
his  bed,  and  clearing  his  voice ;  "  I 
am  awake,  and  Dennis  has  brought 
my  gun,  I  find." 

And  here  followed  a  concerto  of 
coughing,and  yawning, and  groaning, 
and  puffing,  as  of  the  pulling  on  of 
tight  or  damp  boots,  and  rumblings 
and  stumblings  against  the  furni- 
ture of  the  various  apartments,  and 
all  the  other  miscellaneous  noises  in- 
cidental to  a  party  dressing  in  the 
dark. 

**  Romulus,  a  light,"  shouted 
Twig. 

«  Twister,  a  ditto,"  roared  Fla- 
mingo ;  and  these  exclamations  call- 
ed forth  a  renewed  volley  of  snurt- 
ingd  and  long  yawns  from  the  negro 
servants  who  were  sleeping  in  the 
inner  hall. 

*'  Twister,  get  me  alight,  you  lazy 
villain;  don't  you  hear?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  massa,  directly"— 
snore. 

"  Directli/t  you  sleepy  dog.'— 
now^  sir — get  it  me  now,  Don*c  you 
hear  that  I  have  broken  my  bhin,  and 
capsized  the  basin-stand,  and  I  can't 
tell  what  beside  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  massa  " — snore  again. 

I  heard  a  door  open,  and  present- 
ly a  loud  tumble,  and  a  crackling  and 
rattling  of  chairs,  and  startled  cries 
from  the  negroes. 

"  Murder  I  Twig— where's  your 
patent  lucifer  match  box?  Here 
have  I  fallen  over  that  rascal  of 
yours,  and  I  am  terrified  to  move, 
lest  I  break  my  own  neck,  or  extin- 
guish some  black  fellow  out  and  out. 
Murder!  there  my  great  toe  has 
got  into  some  one's  mouth.  Hillo, 
Quashie,  mind  that's  my  toe  and  not 
a  yam.  Oh  dear,  will  no  one  get  me 
a  candle  ?  Jacob,  you  cannibal,  do 
come  and  rescue  me,  or  I  shall  be 
smothered  amidst  this  odoriferous 
and  flat- nosed  variety  of  the  human 
species." 

I  had  never  spent  such  a  morning, 
and  as  it  was  quite  evident  thatthere 
was  no  more  sleep  to  be  had,  I  ffot 
up  and  dressed  the  best  way  I  coiud, 
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and  we  were  soon  all  congregated  in 
the  inner  hall  by  candle  light,  with 
half  a  dozen  black  fellows,  and  as 
many  fowling-pieces,  blunderbusses, 
and  muskets  as  there  were  buccras, 
ready  to  sally  forth  to  attack  the 
teal. 

Quacco  was  here  as  elsewhere 
the  most  active  of  the  throng,  and 
aideling  up  to  me, ''  Massa,  you  and 
de  old  gentleman  take  de  blonder* 
boo«h — I  hab  load  dem  bote  wid  one 
bushel  of  dock  hail.  You  shall  never 
see  so  much  bird  as  you  shall  knock 
down — take  dem,  massa — take  dem." 
After  coffee,  we  putourselves  enroute 
and  sallied  out  of  the  house. 

"  Why,  uncle,"  said  I,  "  I  have  no 
great  stomach  for  the  light  after  what 
happened  last  night." 

"  Poo,  poo"  said  he,  "  never  mind 
— people  don't  mind  a  thunder- 
Btorm  here." 

"But  then  the  poor  old  watch- 
man— struck  down  almost  before 
one's  eyes." 

'*  Ah  !  that  was  melancholy  enough 
— ^bui  it  can't  be  helped,  so  come 
along,  you  must  do  as  others  do." 

The  morning  was  thick,  dark, 
damp,  and  dreary;  there  should  have 
been  a  moon,  but  she  had  veiled  her 
beauties  behind  the  steamy  clouds, 
that  seemed  to  be  resting  themselves 
on  the  tree  tops.  The  earth  sent  up 
its  vapours,  as  of  water  poured  on 
hot  bricks,  and  all  the  herbs  and 
grass  and  leaves  of  bushes,  through 
which  the  foot-path  lay,  seemed  ab- 
solute biobs  of  water,  for  the  instant 
you  touched  them  they  dissolved 
into  a  shower-bath,  while  I  soon  per-> 
ceived  that  I  was  walking  ankle  deep 
in  soft  mud — indeed  we  were  travel- 
ling as  much  by  water  as  on  terra 
firma.  After  ploutering  through  this 
chaos  for  about  a  mile,  we  entered  a 
natural  savannah,  inlaid  with  several 
ponds,  which  looked  like  dark  mir- 
rors, with  films  of  thin  grey  mist 
floating  on  their  calm  surfaces.  Kory 
walked  round  several  of  these  natural 
pieces  of  water,  while  the  negro  scouts 
were  also  very  active;  but  it  was  all — 
••  The  tiel  a  tuck  is  tere,"  from  Rory. 
"The  devil  a  teal  is  here,"  from 
Flamingo.  And  '*  no  teal,  no  here ; 
no  duck,no  here,  nonat  all,"  from  the 
negroes. 

^  So  we  shall  have  been  roused 
out  of  our  warm  beds,  and  soaked 
to  thu  skin,  tn  sat  nothinflr  of  a  verv 
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use,  after  all,"  said  I. 

"  No  fear — no  fear — only  have  pa- 
tience a  little,"  quoth  Mr  Twig. 

There  was  a  low  marshy  ditch 
that  ran  across  the  savannah,  nearer 
the  house  than  where  we  now  were, 
that  had  overflowed  from  the  rains, 
and  which  covered  about  six  acres  of 
the  natural  pasture.  We  had  waded 
through  it  on  our  advance,  expect- 
ing to  find  the  teal  in  the  ponds  be- 
yond. But  being  unsuccessful,  we 
now  tried  back,  and  returned  to  it, 
and  just  as  we  faced  about,  the 
clouds  lifted  from  the  hill  tops  in  the 
east,  and  disclosed  a  long  clear  stripe 
of  primrose-coloured  sky,  the  fore- 
runner of  early  day- dawn.  As  we 
reapproached  the  flooded  ground, 
one  or  two  cranes  sounded  their 
trumpet  notes,  and  taking  wing  with 
a  rustling  splashy  flaff,  glided  silently 
past  us. 

*'  Halt,"  quoth  Sergeant  Quacco,  in 
a  whisper,  **halt,  gentlemen,  I  hear 
de  teal  on  de  feed." 

"  The  deuce  you  do  I "  said  I, "  you 
must  have  the  ears  of  an  Indian ; " 
and  we  all  held  our  breath,  and 
stooped  and  leant  our  ears  towards 
the  ground,  in  imitation  of  thOvSer- 
geaut ;  and  to  be  sure  we  heard  the 
short  quacks  of  the  drakes,  and  the 
rustling  and  cackling  of  the  feather-i 
ed  squadrons  among  the  reeds.  My 
uncle,  the  Macgregor,  and  myself, 
were  now  planted  at  the  western- 
most end  of  the  swamp,  two  of  us 
armed  with  blunderbusses,  and  the 
Celt  with  his  double- barrelled  gun- 
while  Messrs  Twig,  Flamingo,  and 
Quacco,  made  a  sweep  towards  the 
head  of  it,  or  eastern  end. 

The  rustling  continued,  as  of  great 
numbers  of  large  birds  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  while  near  at  hand  we 
heard  an  occasional  plump,  such  as 
a  large  frog  makes  when  he  drops 
into  the  water,  and  curious  crawling 
and  rustling  noises  made,  according 
to  my  conception,  by  reptiles  of  some 
kind  or  another,  amongst  the  reeds. 

"  Any  alligators  here,"  whispered 
I  to  Mr  Frenche,  who  was  next  me. 

"  Great  many,"  was  the  laconic 
reply. 

"  How  comfortable,"  thought  I  ; 
"  and  snakes  ?  " 

•*  Abundance." 

"  Pleasant  country,"  saidi  Benjie, 
A<rnln  tn  mvRAlf.    But  all  this  time  I 
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could  see  nothing  like  the  teal  we 
were  in  pursuit  of,  although  it  was 
clear  as  mud  the  reeds  all  round  us 
were  alive  with  somethiogoranother. 
At  length,  as  the  morning  lightened, 
and  the  clouds  broke  away,  and  the 
steamy  sheet  of  water  began  to  re- 
flect them  and  our  dark  figures  and 
the  trees  and  other  objects  on  the 
margin,  a  line  of  ten  or  a  dozen  large 
birds  emerged  from  the  darkness 
and  mist  at  the  end  where  Flamingo 
was  situated,  and  began  slowly  to 
sail  towards  us  in  regular  line  of  bat- 
tle. 

**  Tere  tae  come  at  last — noo — 
mak  reaty,  Maister  Prail;  frient 
Frenche,  pe  prepared/*  and  Rory 
himself,  lying  down  on  his  chest  on 
the  wet  grass,  and  taking  deliberate 
aim,  fired  both  barrels— and  such 
a  squatter ! — as  a  flock  of  a  thou- 
sand teal,  I  am  certain  there  could 
not  hare  been  fewer,  ro^e  into  the 
air  with  aloud  rushing  noise  like  the 
sound  of  a  mighty  stream — a  roar 
of  ducks.  I  fired  my  bellmouthed 
trabucco  with  the  bushel  of  shot  at 
random  into  the  thickest  of  the  flock, 
and  so  did  mine  uncle,  and  down 
came  a  feathery  shower  upon  our 
heads;  and  down  came  we  both  on  our 
tails — as  the  bushels  of  shot  had  told 
in  more  ways  than  one.  This  hot  dis- 
charge had  the  effect,  however,  of 
turning  the  flock,  and  Flamingo  and 
Twiff  had  their  own  share  of  the 
spoil  at  the  head  of  the  swamp.  The 
four  shots  had  brought  down  four- 
and-thirty  feathered  bipeds,  and  two 
without  feathers — we  were  regular- 
ly smothered  in  ducks. 

"  I  say,  uncle,  how  do  you  feel  ?  " 

•*  Rather  chilly  at  tother  end  of 
ine,  and  I  believe  my  shoulder  is'dis- 
located,"  quoth  he,  scratching  his 
bald  pate,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground, 
where  Quacco*s  bushels  of  shot  had 
deposited  both  of  us. 

"  And  my  cheek  is  stove  in,"  quoth 

"  My  nose  is  bleeding  like  a  pump," 
quoth  he. 

"And  mine  is  blown  off  entirely," 
said  L  Here  we  both  got  on  our  feet, 
the  ground  around  us  being  covered 
with  killed,  and  alive  with  the 
wounded  birds. 

'*  See  if  our  facsimiles  in  the  soft 
mud  are  not  like  two  punch  bowls, 
Benjio  ?  "  And  true  enough  we  had 
made  a  couple  of  holes  in  Uie  spungy 
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soil,  that  instantly  filled  with  water 
as  we  rose,  leaving  two  round  pools. 

"  I  say,  uncle,  your  punchbowl  is 
somewhat  the  biggest  of  the  two, 
though,  eh?  mine  is  only  the  jig- 
ger." 

**  Bah ! "  quoth  he,  showing  his 
white  teeth. 

But  how  came  Rory  on  all  tliia 
while,  the  hero  who  had  led  into 
action  ?  Right  in  front  of  us,  half  a 
dozen  black  spots  rested  dead  still, 
where  his  shot  had  just  torn  up 
the  sleeping  surface  of  the  grey 
swamp,  while  as  many  more  water- 
fowl of  some  description  or  another, 
that  had  been  wounded,  were  quack- 
ing and  splashing, and  wheeliug«  half 
flying,  and  half  running  on  thn  wa- 
ter, in  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  Macgregor,  who,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  had  das>hod  in 
up  to  his  waist  to  secure  the  proy, 
and  was  chasing  the  wounded  bird?*, 
all  about,  every  now  and  then  trip- 
ping in  the  weeds,  and  delving  down, 
nose  and  ears,  under  water,  whereby 
he  lost  his  hat  and  dropped  his  gun, 
pufiing  and  snorting  with  many  an 
outlandish  exclamation,  and  drip- 
ping like  a  water- god  all  the  time. 

<<  Never  was  such  a  morning's 
sport, ''roared  the  Highlander,  **  never 
tid  I  see  such  pluidy  wark;  stalking 
tae  ret  tear  is  nothing  to  it,**  as  he 
regained  terra  firma,  with  both  hands 
filled  with  ducks'  legs  and  necks  as 
full  as  he  could  gripe,  the  wounded 
birds  flafi[in^  and  flapping,  and  stru;?- 
gling  round  him,  as  if  they  would 
have  flown  away  with  the  wee  Ilee- 
land  body.  By  this  time  I  had  se- 
cured my  wounded,  and  the  day- 
light was  fast  brightening. 

"  Quacco,  my  man," 'said  uncle 
Latham  to  the  sergeant,  as  he  pass- 
ed him,  *'the  next  time  you  clap  a 
bushel  of  shot  into  my  gun,  pray 
don't  let  it  be  imperial  measure  if 
you  please." 

"  Why,"  said  Twig,  who  had  now 
joined  us,  "this  is  capital  sport  cer- 
tainly. Never  saw  such  a  flock  of 
teal  in  my  life  before— but, Roderick, 
what  have  you  got  there — what  sort 
of  game  is  that  you  have  shot — let 
me  see?"  Here  he  deliberately 
counted  out  of  the  Maceregor*s 
hands  eight  large  tame  Muscovy 
ducks,  and  a  goose. 

*'  As  I  am  a  sinner,"  said  the  poor 
Highlander,  in  great  dismay  when  he 
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Faw  what  he  had  been  about,  'Mf  I 
*  have  not  killed  my  own  puire  tucks, 
aud  the  vera  cooee  herseil  that  I  ex- 
pected to  eat  at  Michaelmas.  Hoo 
€*»m  tae  here — hoo  tae  teevil  cam 
t'l  J  cot  o'  the  pen  ?  "  and  he  turned 
ft  lierce  look  at  his  servant  Alas,  on 
n  flection,  he  remembered  that  the 
|:uor  old  msn  who  was  killed  by  the 
lightning  had  been  the  henmon,  and 
no  one  having  taken  his  place,  and 
tlie  pen  having  been  beaten  down  by 
the  hail  ovemisht,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ducks  and  the  poor  Michaelmas 
goose  had  been  the  consequence 
and  crownine  misfortune. 

But  the  absurdity  of  our  enter- 
tainer having  shown  his  expertness 
as  a  shot  by  murdering  his  own  poul- 
try was  too  much,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  any  of  us  could 
keep  his  gravity. 

Vve  returned  to  the  house^shift* 
ed,  breakfasted,  and  that  forenoon 
returned  to  Bally windle,  where  we 
spent  an  exceedingly  pleasant  week 
vdth  our  friends  Twig  and  Flamingo, 
who,  in  Uie  mean  time,  prevailed  on 
Mr  Frenche  to  make  a  return  visit 
to  them  in  Kingston,  and  we  accord- 
in  ely  prepared  for  our  trip. 

It' was  the  Saturday  before  the 
Monday  on  which  we  meant  to 
start.  I  was  playing  at  piquet  with 
Mr  Twig ;  my  uncle  and  Flamingo 
were  lounging  about  the  piazza,  and 
the  horses  were  ready  saddled  for 
an  airing  at  the  door,  when  my  an- 
tagonist and  I  were  startled  by  a 
luud  rushing,  or  rather  roaring  noise, 
that  seemed  to  pass  immediately 
overhead.  *'  A  flock  of  teal,'*  thought 
I,  remembering  the  exploit  at  Rory 
Macgregor's.  Simultaneously  all  the 
shutters,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  West  India  fashion,  opened 
outwards,  were  banged  to  with  great 
force-— doors  were  slammed,  and  the 
whole  house  shook  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  gust 

"Hillo,"  said  Twig,  <' what's  all 
this  ?"  as  his  pointy  quint,  and  qua- 
torze,  were  whisked  out  of  his  hand, 
and  a  shower  of  gritting  sand,  with 
a  dash  of  small  pebbles  in  it,  was 
driven  against  our  faces  through  the 
open  windows,  like  a  discharge  of 
peas. 

My  uncle  and  his  companion  had 
halted  in  their  walk,  and  seemed  as 
much  surprised  as  we  were  Fre« 
eently  the  noise  ceased,  and  all  was 


calm  again  where  we  were.  We  na- 
turally looked  down  into  the  mill- 
yard  below  us  to  see  what  would 
take  place  there. 

It  was  as  busy  as  usual — ^the  ne« 
gro  boys  and  girls  were  shouting  to 
the  mules  and  steers,  as  they  drove 
them  round  the  circles  of  the  cattle 
mills — the  mule  drivers,  each  with 
a  tail  of  three  mules  loaded  witli 
canes  from  the  hilly  cane* pieces, 
where  waggons  could  not  work, 
were  stringing  into  the  yard,  and 
spanking  their  whips.  The  wains, 
each  with  a  team  of  six  oxen,  yoked 
two  and  two,  built  up  with  canes  as 
high  as  a  hay  waggon,  were  rumb- 
ling and  rattling  on  their  jolty 
axletrees,  as  they  were  dragged 
through  deep  clayey  ruts,  Uiat 
would  have  broken  Macadam's  heart 
to  have  looked  on — the  bbilermen 
were  shouting  in  the  boiling-house, 
their  voices  from  the  reverberation 
of  the  lofty  roof,  rising  loud  above 
the  confusion,  as  if  they  had  been 
speaking  in  masks,  like  the  Greek 
and  Roman  actors  of  old,  and  the 
negro  girls  were  singing  cheerily, 
in  parts,  their  songs  blending  with 
the  loud  laugh,  as  they  carried  bun- 
dles of  canes  to  be  ground,  or  ba« 
lanced  their  large  baskets  full  of 
trash  on  their  heads,  while  the  creak- 
ing of  the  mill  machinery,  and  the 
crashing  of  the  canes  between  the 
rollers,  added  to  the  buzz. 

The  dry  sun  was  shining  down, 
like  a  burning-glass,  into  the  centre 
of  this  ant's  nest,  where  every  thing 
was  rolling  on,  as  it  had  been  doing 
for  hours  oefore,  no  one  apparently 
anticipating  any  unusual  occurrence, 
but  in  an  instant  the  tornado  that 
had  passed  us  reached  them-— 
whirled  the  trash  baskets  off  the  ne- 
groes' heads  nearest  us,  and  up  went 
whole  bundles  of  canes,  and  negro 
hats,  and  jackets,  and  every  thing  that 
would  rise,  and  ruffling  the  garments 
of  the  black  ladies  most  unceremo- 
neously,  notwithstanding  all  their 
endeavours  to  preserve  their  pro- 
priety, so  that  they  looked  like  large 
umbrellas  reversed,  the  shanks,  in 
most  cases,  being  something  of  the 
stoutest.  When  it  took  effect  in  the 
hollow,  every  thing  was  in  motion-^ 
when  it  passed  over,  every  thing  u*a# 
fixed  to  the  spot,  as  if  by  the  wand  of 
an  enchanter.  Negroes  were  cling* 
ing  to  the  bamboos  of  the  cattle  pens» 
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Cattle  and  mules  were  standing  as 
rigid  as  statues,  gathered  on  £beir 
haunches,  with  their  forelegs  plant- 
ed well  and  firmly  out,  the  better  to 
resist  the  effects  of  the  wind.  The 
mill  had  instantly  stopped,  and  all 
was  silent 

But  when  Quashie  had  reco?ered 
bis  surprise,  and  every  thing  had 
become  calm  affain  in  the  mill-yard, 
there  arose  such  a  cackling,  shouting, 
and  laughter,  and  lowing  of  kine,  and 
skreicbing  of  mules,  as  Kory  Macgre- 
gor  would  have  said.  The  course 
of  the  tornado  continued  to  be  dis- 
tinctly marked,  by  the  different  sub- 
stances it  had  carried  up  and  whirled 
round  in  its  vortex,  keeping  them 
suspended  by  its  centrifugal  mo« 
tion ;  and  I  especially  remember  the 
effect  it  had  on  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  It  took  them  by  the  tops, 
which  it  tossed  fiercely  with  a  wide 
circular  motion,  tearing  their  long 
leaves  up  into  the  air  like  hair,  as  if 
some  invisible  spirit  was  trying  to 
shake  the  fruit  down  from  the  tor- 
mented trees.  As  it  neared  a  field 
where  a  number  of  people  were  at 
work,  one  of  the  bouse  servants, 
rubbing  his  black  paws,  whispered 
to  his  neighbour  in  my  hearing, 
"  Softly,  now^maybe  it  will  whip 
away  busha" — a  thing  he,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, would  not  have  broken 
his  heart  about 

On  the  following  morning  at 
breakfast,  I  stumblecT  on  the  follow* 
log  announcement  in  the  newspaper 
I  had  just  taken  up  :— 

'*  Lucie — such  a  date, 

**  Last  evening  the  Kingston  trader, 
the  Ballahoe,  anchored  in  I^egril 
J)ay.  She  had  been  cut  out  by  two 
piratical  vessels,,  a  felucca  and  a 
schooner,  from  Montego  bay,  on  such 
A  day,  and  after  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  pirates  for  a  week, 
during  which  the  Spanish  passen- 
gers were  compelled  to  aisclose 
where  their  money  (the  only  thing 
taken)  was  concealed,  she  was  po- 
litefy^iveu  up  to  them  and  the  crew» 

"  The  felucca  is  a  Spanish  built 
vessel,  painted  black  outside,  and  red 
within,  and  sails  remarkably  fast; 
ihe  schooner  is  a  long,  low,  but  very 
beavily  armed  vessel,  painted  black, 
with  a  red  streak—no   guns  were 

seen  in  tlie  felucca.** 

,  '*  So,  so,  poor  Uause  has  got  his 
vessel,  then;  buf  that  wicked  little 


Midge,  I  fear  her  cruizing  is  not 
over  yet,"  said  I,  handing  the  pa- 
ragraph  to  my  uncle,  who,  as  he  al- 
ready knew  the  story,  easily  compre- 
hended the  import  of  the  newspaper 
announcement — *^  well,  I  am  glad  of 
it." — And  I  resumed  my  attack  on 
the  yams,  ham,  and  coffee. 

Mr  Frenche  put -on  his  spectacles, 
and  as  he  began  the  perusal  of  the 
paper,  said  dryly,  '*I  suppose  you 
consider  that  that  letter  lying  on  ihe 
table  there,  addressed  to  tou,  will 
keep  cool— you  appear  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  open  it" 

I  seized  it — I  had  not  previously 
noticed  it,  and  blushed  like  I  donH 
know  what,  when  I  perceived  it  was 
in  very  truth  her  dear,  delightful, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  fist— there's  a 
sentence  ending  plump  for  you — 
my  hand  trembled  aa  I  broke  the 
seal,  or  rather  drew  it  open,  for  in 
such  a  climate  wax  is  so  soft,  you 
cannot  call  it  breaking^  which  always 
implies  a  short,  sharp  crackle,  to  my 
mind — and  assuming  a  careless  swag- 
gering look,  I  began  to  peruse  it  1 
could  with  the  tail  of  my  eye,  how- 
ever, perceive  Friend  Twig  and  Mon- 
sieur  Flamingo,  exchange  very  knonr- 
ing  glances.  B  ut  here  goes — here  is 
ihe  letter  :— 

"  Havauna^  such  a  date, 
"  My  Dear  Benjamin, 

"  I  expected  to  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  writing  by  a  vessel  for 
Jamaica  before  this,  but  have  been 
disappointed. 

''You  will  be  surprised  at  our 
change  of  plans.  A  grand  unde  of 
my  mher's,  a  very  old  man,  has 
lately  died,  and  left  some  money  and 
land  to  us  in  the  United  Kingdom  " — 
(a  Yankyism,  thoueht  i —  Utnied 
States,  Untied  Kingdom) — ^''and  in 
consequence  he  Is  obliged  to  go  out  to 
England  immediately  — (out  to  Eng- 
land.) <*  His  first  determinatiou  waa^ 
to  send  mama  and  me  home  to  New' 
.York,  but  as  we  did  not  like  to  leave 
him,  we  have  persuaded  him  that  we 
shall  make  ourselves  very  portable, 
so  we  all  go  together,  in  a  nne  Lon- 
don ship,  to  sail  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. Dicky  Phantom,  dear  pet, 
says,  *  Oh,  I  shall  make  myself  more 
ieetle  small,  as  one  busy  bee  dat 
make  de  honey.'  I  am  angry  at  my- 
self sometimes,  but  I  almost  dxead 
goine  to  the  '  old  country,'  lest  we 
shoiu^  be  obliged  to  r^tore  the  dar- 
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ling  llule  caitaway  to  his  kinsfolk-' 
I  am  sure  none  of  them  can  ever  love 
him  more  than  his  mama  Helen  doest 
Any  letter  you  may  write  to  me,  you 
must  now  send  to  the  care  of  the 
House  of  Baring  Brothers  of  Loa« 
don.  As  I  have  no  concealments 
from  mama,  and  as  you  always  give 
me  credit"  (credit^  in  the  mouth  of  a 
young  lady  J)  "for  being  a  circum- 
spect person,  she  has  arranged  for 
me,  that  at  all  events  we  shall  not 
leave  England  until  we  hear  from 
you  ia  answer  to  this,  so  I  have 
made  a  duplicate  of  it,*'  (duplicate  of 
a  love  letter,  ye  gods  I)  "  a  thing  that 
liaa  proved  more  irksome,  than  wri« 
ting  tea  originals,  which  I  will  send 
by  the  next  opportunity,  as  I  know 
you  would  be  sadly  annoyed  if  any 
coofuaion  should  take  place,  such  as 
your  going  to  New  Yorlk,  and  finding 
us  abroad,"  {cdnroad — in  England) 
**  at  least,  I  know,  my  dearest  Ben« 
jamia,  1  sliould  be  miserable  at  the 
thoughts  of  it.  I  am  all  impatience 
for  another  letter  from  you," 
(why,  she  has  not  acknowledged 
one  yet;)  *<  surely  your  excellenl 
uncle  will  enter  into  your  feelings ; 
indeed  I  have  satisfied  my  heart  that 
hff  wtil,  and  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  distress  myself,  in  the  hope  that 
all  will  run  smooth  with  us^  Tpu. 
see  I  have  no  darts,  and  flames,  and 
nonsense  for  you — nothiDg  ultra^ 
Benjamin — no  superlatives— I  have 
studied  myself  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
there  is  no  character,  I  am  persuad- 
"ed,  that  suits  me  so  well  as  what  you 
gave  me.  I  am  a  quiet,  prudeaty 
unobtrusive,  but  warm-hearted  little 
woman — there  is  a  vain  girl  for 
you — and,  oh,  Benjamin,  my  heart 
telle  me,  if  I  am  spared  in  his 
merey,  that  you  will  find  what  my 
Father  says  to  be  true,  '  Whoever 
marries  my  Helen  will  get  a  wife 
&at  will  wear  well,  I  calculate! 

'*  You  will  be  surprised  to  learU) 
that  the  old  Gazelle  is  here  again* 
After  being  a  week  out,  she  was 
forced  back  from  bad  weather,  and 
is  now  repairmg.  Poor  Mr  Dono- 
van liaa  had  to  invalid ;  they  say  lie 
never  recovered  his  severe  illness 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  al- 
ways raving  about  some  fair  one 
with  one  eye,  who  lived  in  a  street 
to  which  Broadway  in  York  was  a 
narrow  lane — ^but  it  is  a  melancholy 

ftflWir  fnr  him.  Tu%svr  xtt\\\r\9  man.  nnd 
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I  check  my  thoughts^  and  stop  my 
pen,  as  I  had  a  jest  regarding  him» 
that  was  ready  to  drop  from  it. 

"  And  what  do  you  think?-»Henry 
De  Walden  has  got  an  acting  order 
as  lieutenant  in  his  stead.  The 
ship  had  been  a  week  here,  before 
Mr  Donovan  could  make  up  his 
mind,  and  all  that  time  Master  Henry 
never  once  looked  near  us»  and  poor 
Sophie  did  nothing  but  spoil  wax 
flowers,  and  weep— but^  two  days 
ago,  as  she  and  I  were  returning  in 
the  volante  from  our  evening  drive, 
who  should  we  meet»  in  charge  of  a 
partjr  of  seamen  who  were  return* 
ing  from  the  funeral  of  a  comrade 
who  had  died  that  moming-<roh  Ben* 
jamin,  what  a  fearful  climate  this  is 
^but  him  !  — He  did  not  see  us 
until  we  were  close  upon  him,  when 
I  desired  the  driver  to  pull  up,  so 
he  could  not  escape  us  if  he  had 
tried  it;  poor  Sophie  lay  back  in 
the  volante,  out  of  sight  as  she 
thought— I  am  sure  I  heard  her 
heart  beat.  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
not  come  to  see  us— .he  seemed  ua* 
prepared  to  answer;  indeed,  as  you 
used  to  say,  he  was  evidently  taken 
completely  aback— and  blushed,  and 
then  grew  pale-,  and  btnsliedagain-^ 
for  he  saw  very  well  who  was  cower- 
ing at  t)ie  back  of  the  carriage. — <  I 
was  going  to  call  on  you  this  very 
evening,'  he  .said,  at  length;  *\ 
thought  you  would  all  be  glad  to 
hear  of  my  promotion. — Poor  So- 
phie's rigid  clasp  round  my  waist 
relaxed,  and  she  gave  a  sigh  his  if 
her  heart  had  burst-*-but  it  was  her 
pent  feelings  that  had  been  relieved. 
— '  Your  promotion  J*  1  cried,  la 
great  joy^—'  Yes,  1  have  got  poor 
Mr  Donovan's  vacancy.'—*  Dead? 
is  poor  Mr  Donovan  dead  ? ' — '  No,' 
continued  he,  <  he  is  not  dead,  but 
has  invalided  this  forenoon,  and  Sir 
Oliver  has  given  me  an  acting  order 
as  lieutenant-^I  make  no  doubt  it 
will  be  confirmed ;  indeed  he  said  ho 
knows  it  wilL' 

"  He  came  in  the  evening  accord* 
ing  to  his  promise,  and  most  happy 
we  were  to  see  him-— but  what  a 
world  of  changes— the  very  next  day 
the  Spider  arrived^  and  we  heard  or 
your  escape,  and  to  show  you  my 
composure,  I  have  purposely  kept 
this  out  of  sight  until  this  moment^ 
nor  will  I  say  much  now.  1  went 
whf>n  I  heard  it.  and  offered  up  my 
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rules  over  all,  and  orders  every  thing 
for  the  best,  although  we  poor  short- 
sighted creatures  may  not  see  it,  and 
blessed  his  holy  name,  that  you  had 
safely  reached  your  destination. 

''But  I  am  getting  confused,  I 
find.  The  bearer  of  your  letter, 
poor  young  man,  is  no  more — he 
died  this  morning  of  yellow  fever ; 
and  who  do  you  think  is  appointed 
to  the  Spider  ?^why,  Henry  De 
Walden,  once  more— nothing,  you 
see,  but  Henry  De  Walden  I 

"  To  maice  a  long  story  short,  Mr 
Duquesn^  has  now  given  his  consent 
to  their  union,  but  old  Sir  Oliver, 
who  exercises  a  greats  and  to  me  un- 
accountable control  over  Henry,  will 
not  hear  of  it,  until  he  is  made  com- 
mander, so  they  must  both  live  in 
hope ;  but  for  the  moment,  they  are 
but  too  happy  to  be  extricated  from 
the  gloomy  slough  of  despond  in 
which  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  they  were  both  set  fast.  My 
father,  mama,  Mr  Duquesn6,  So- 
phie, and  Henry  De  Walden,  all  unite 
in  kindest  regards  to  you.  And  now, 
my  dearest  Benjamin,  do  not  be 


my  heart  is  melting,  and  weeping  re- 
lieves me,  but  I  am  not  unhappy — 
oh,  no— but  anxious— oh,  how  anxi- 
ous ! — I  will  now  retire  to  mj  clo- 
set, to  the  rock  of  my  trust,  and 
pray  to  my  God,  and  your  God,  in 
whose  ereat  hand  we  stand,  to  bless 
us  both,  and  speedily,  if  it  be  his 
good  pleasure,  to  bring  us  once 
more  together,  never  to  be  parted. 
I  am  fond  and  foolish,  Benjamin, 
fond  and  foolish, but  I  know  to  whom 
I  write.  The  seaman  who  waits  for 
the  letters  is  ordered  on  board,  and 
I  must  conclude.  Give  my  love  to 
▼our  uncle — I  am  sure  I  shall  love 
bim — tell  him  he  must  love  me,  for 
your  sake,  if  not  for  my  own.  Once 
more  adieu,  and  God  bless  you. 
''  Your  own  affectionate 

"  Hblen  HuDSOIf. 

"  P.S.— Dicky  has  scrambled  up  on 
my  knee,  to  give  me  a  kiss  to  send 
to  his  papa.  He  bids  me  say  Uiat 
/  Billy,  de  sheep,  quite  well,  only 
him  hair  wont  curl  any  more,  like 
Dicky's,  but  begin  to  grow  straight 
and  ugly,  like  Mr  Listado's.'  '* 


ChAetm  t  huH  ffre  p^at  gloier, 

Mais  Je  n'en  veux  point  Imposer, 

Par  UB  porapoux  amas  de  brlllantM  parolei 

Je  raconte  des  falta  et  nob  des  faribolea. 


In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
8lst  January  are  some  remarks  up- 
on the  "  Nursery  Rhymes"  in  Maga 
of  January  last,  which  show  that 
the  writer  bad  only  heard^f,  and  not 
read  them,  for  they  are  not  a  com- 
mentary, nor  an  illustration,  of  "  the 
House  that  Jack  Built,'*  but,  as  it 
were,  a  parallel  case  of  the  "  Wall 
the  Whiffs  built." 

Agreeing  with  the  writer,  that 
••  these  pigmy  works"  are  "compo- 
sitioils  of  the  greatest  antiquity,"  of 
which,  from  a  view  of  their  manner, 
subject,  and  terms,  and  a  comparison 
of  these  with  passine  affiairB  at  pre- 
sent, he  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  they  are,  one  and  all, 
prophetic  productions  of  the  remote 
ages,  I  have  carefyilly  examined 
many,  and  find  them  so  clear  in  Uieir 
BignSfication,  that  I  Ci^uiot  but  tiiink 


a  notification  of  the  coincidenciea  of 
prophecy  and  fact  will  recover  for 
these  morsels  of  antiauity  the  im- 
portance they  merit  In  truth,  the/ 
are  very  wonderful  productions. 
To  what  peculiar  charm,  but  that 
secretly  working  power  of  truth, 
which  will  one  day  burst  forth  from 
its  closed  bed,  are  we  to  attribute 
their  universality  of  favourable  ac- 
ceptation ?  They  have  been,  and  still 
are,  the  delight  of  old  and  young; 
and,  strange  to  say,  not  the  less  so 
that  they  have  not  been  understood. 
"  Omne  ignotum  pro  mf^ifico"  Is 
trite  and  true,  but  it  implies  a  dark 
sublimity  as  the  covering  veil.  In 
these  productions  the  importance  of 
the  things  portended  demanded  an 
impression  to  be  made  on  all,  of  all 
ages  and  conditions,  from  infancy  in 
ita  weakness,  to  age  in  its  strength 
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and  wisdom ;  and  consequently,  the 
sublime  prophetic  vein  has  been  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  a  winning 
simplicity  adopted.  And  this  home- 
lineas  is  itself  a  mark  of  extreme 
antiquity;  for  the  earliest  known 
predictions  and  sentences  of  moral 
maxims,  such  as  ornament  Hesiod's 
**  Old  Almanac,"  the  deepest  and 
wisest  history,  are  all  of  this  cha- 
racter. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Chronicler 
should  have  been  guilty  of  such  an 
anachronism,   as   to   imagine   that 
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"  the  renown'd  Pastorini  had  con- 
tributed his  share  " — Pastorini  being 
no  other  than  a  modern  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  Bishop,  the  Right  Reverend 
Charles  Walmesley,  D.  D.,  whose 
false  prophecies,  under  the  name  of 
Pastorini,  were  intended  to  bring 
about  the  events  they  pretend  to 
foretell,  the  destruction  of  the  Pro« 
testants  in  Ireland  in  1825;  some- 
what previously  to  which  time  al- 
most every  bush  in  Ireland  had  af- 
fixed to  it  the  following  couplet  :— 


'<  In  the  year  Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
There  shall  not  be  a  Protectant  left  alive." 


The  writer  in  the  Chronicle  is  no 
less  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to 
elucidate  one  of  these  pigmy  tales. 
It  was  natural  enough  perhaps  to  the 
conceit  of  our  newspaper  comba- 
tant to  attach  so  much  importance 
to  his  own  pigmy  warfare  with  an- 
other, as  to  look  back  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  for  something  pre- 
dictive of  such  an  event;  but  it  is 
really  too  much  to  expect  all  man- 
kind to  put  on  the  ridiculous  spec- 
tacles of  the  Chronicler,  for  that 
would  be  indeed  to  view  all  history, 
and  even  passing  events,  in  as  un- 
profitable a  light  as  **  old  almanacs," 
and  much  more  ridiculous.  The 
utmost  Uiat  can  be  said  of  such 
comlmtants  and  their  squabbles  is 
*'  Tempera  mutantur,"  and  both 
parties  may  add,  **  Nos  et  mutamur 
in  illia." 

I  would  preface  my  version  of  the 
"  Pigmy  Tale,"  selected  by  the  wri- 
ter in  the  Chronicle,  with  an  extract 


from  Bacon's  preface  to  his  ^  Wis- 
dom of  the  Ancients." 

*'  I  suppose,"  says  he, ''  some  are 
of  opinion,  that  my  purpose  is  to 
write  toys  and  trifles,  ana  to  usurp 
the  same  liberty  in  applying  that  the 
poets  assumed  in  feigning,  which  I 
might  do  (I  confess)  ff  I  listed,  and 
with  more  serious  contemplations 
intermix  these  things,  to  delight 
either  myself  in  meditation,  or  others 
in  reading.  Neither  am  I  ignorant 
how  fickle  and  inconsistent  a  thing 
fiction  is,  as  being  subject  to  be 
drawn  and  wrested  any  way,  and 
how  great  the  commodity  of  wit  and 
discourse  is,  that  is  able  to  apply 
things  in  a  sense  never  meant  by 
their  first  authors.  But  I  remember 
that  this  liberty  hath  been  lately 
much  abused,  in  that  many,  to  pur- 
chase the  reverence  of  antiquity  to 
their  own  inventions  and  fancies, 
have  for  the  same  intent  laboured 
to  wrest  many  poetical  fables." 


PIGMY  TALE. 

**  There  was  an  old  woman,  and  she  lived  in  a  shoe. 
She  had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do ; 
She  went  to  the  market  to  buy  them  some  bread. 
But  when  she  came  home  she  found  them  all  dead. 
She  went  up  sUdrs  to  ring  the  bell. 
She  slipped  her  foot,  and  down  she  fell." 


It  is  mere  puerility  in  the  com- 
mentator to  suppose  this  '*  old  wo- 
man "  to  be  *'  the  Times  "  newspaper 
— an  illustration  of  the  "  non  dignus 
vindice  nodus."  But  statesmen,  as 
governors  of  the  world,  the  impress 
of  whose  thoughts,  Words,  and  ac- 
tions after  ages  bear,  as  they  are 
die  personages  of  the  tragedy  and 


may  be  objects  worthy  the  dignity  of 
mythological  history)  or  the  wisely 
affected  buffoonery  of  patriotic  poets. 
Fro^s  and  mice  have  figured  and 
prehgured  great  men,  mighty  heroes; 
and  insignificant  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, with  the  rays  of  truth  behind 
them,  have  cast  long  before  the  sha- 
dows of  coming  events.  Birds,  frogs. 
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ery  of  the  lauBage-vender,  brought 
upon  the  stage  at  the  risk  of  the 
author's  life,  and  therefore  with  a 

grave  inten^  were  considered  the 
est  dramaHa  persona  to  represent 
the  Athenians  in  the  mirror  of  their 
dwn  true  history. 

But  that  I  may  not  wander— we 
must  not  be  surprised  then  to  find  in 
these  prophetic  **  pigmy  taies,"  great 
statesmen  represented  by  old  women. 
In  fact»  we  find  this  was  the  case  in 
the  earliest  ages,  and  it  is  noticed  by 
Lord  Bacon.  The  Grsea  of  ancient 
fable,  or  Greys,  were  old  women, 
personifications  of  treasonable  and 
seditious  measures,  of  which  sutes- 
men  are  the  audiors,  and  so  by  a 
metonymy  these  old  women  are  put 
for  the  statesmen  themselves;  and 
doubtless  such  was  the  use  intended 
to  be  made  of  the  fabulous  Gnese — 
grey  old  women,  with  but  *'  one  eye 
and  one  tooth ;  all  their  strength," 
thus  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  consisting, 
before  they  break  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, either  in  an  eye  or  a  tooth ; 
for  every  faction  alienated  from  any 
state,  contemplates  and  bites.  Be- 
sides, this  eye  and  this  tooth  is,  as  it 
were,  common,  for  whatever  they 
can  learn  and  know  is  delivered  and 
carried  from  one  to  another  by  the 
hands  of  faction ;  and  as  concerning 
the  tooth,  they  do  all  bite  alike,  and 
sing  the  same  song^  so  that  hear  one 
and  you  hear  alL    Their  eye  to  dis- 


cover, their  tooth  to  sow,  mmoun 
and  stir  up  envy,  and  to  molest  and 
trouble  the  minds  of  men." 

Now  is  not  this  fabulous  account 
of  the  Qtrnvbt  or  grey  old  womeo, 
very  much  in  aecordance  with  some 
of  our  «  Pigmy  Tales,"  or  *•  Nur. 
sery  Rhymes  ?  "  and  it  is  the  more  apt 
for  illustration,  as  it  suits  in  masj, 
even  minute  parts,  to  the  tale  select- 
ed by  the  commentator  of  the 
Chronicle.  We  cannot  but  fancy  we 
see  the  whole  Grey  administration, 
with  their  one  eye  and  one  tooth, 
8tirrin|(  up  envy,  and  molesting  and 
troubling  the  minds  of  men,  and  all 
ever  singing  the  same  song,  '^  The 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bill."  I  entertain  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  tale,  though  written 
in  the  earliest  ages,  represents  Earl 
Grey  and  his  Administration;  and 
that  he  is  more  particularly  prefi* 
gured  by  the  Old  Woman,  whom  we 
may  more  properly  designate  **  Ma« 
dam  Reform."  The  Grey  old  wo« 
man— or,  as  one  of  Uiese  Orphics 
entitles  her,  *'  The  Old  Woman 
clothed  in  Grey;"  a  happy  expres- 
sion, signifying  that  she,  or  Reform, 
had  become  the  idol  of  his  heart, 
the  habit  of  his  mind,  and  that  abe 
was  as  it  were  clothed  with  him. 
The  tale  is  decidedly  prefiguratire 
of  his  fall,  and  is  wonderfully  accu- 
rate in  its  detail,  as  we  shall  see  up- 
on examination. 


^  There  was  an  old  woman,  she  lived  in  a  shoe." 


It  is  very  absurd  in  the  Chronicler 
to  conceit  that  this  shoe  fixes  the 
authorship  of  the  tale  to  the  time  of 
the  giants,  in  one  of  whose  seven- 
leagues  the  old  woman  is  made  to 
live.  For  though  Earl  Grey  is  not 
the  only  statesman  who  has  wished 
to  stand,  and  has  actually  stood  in 
better  and  bigger  men's  shoes,  yet 
the  difficulty  of  walking  or  making  a 
*'  movement"  in  them  must  preclude 
the  idea  of  living  in  them.  1  take  the 
shoe,  therefore,  to  siraify  the  parti- 
cular country  in  which  such  transac- 
tions must  take  place;  and  that  it 
is  likewise  chosen  for  some  relative 


looked  towards  Italy;  but  the  shoe, 
if  any  one  will  look  at  the  map,  is 
unquestionably  England,  and  the 
precise  part  of  it  where  the  govetn- 
ment  is  carried  on  is  that  which  is 
most  liable  to  "  the  pressure  from 
without"  A  shoe  may  also  aptly 
represent  a  state,  which,  hi  the  esti- 
mation of  the  indweller,  may  con- 
stantly require  his  cobbling,  and 
patching,  and  welting,  particularly 
the  tf^fr-leather;  the  shoe  bein/^ 
continually  put  in  the  mire,  and 
liable  to  great  wear  and  tear,  and 
scraping  and  rubbing  and  blacking, 
and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  poli- 
tical axiom,  that  there  is  "*  nothing 
like  leather." 


gualitiea  or  accidents  of  the  thing. 
Had  it  been  a  l>oot  we  might  have 

^  She  had  so  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

How  very  true!  the  offspring  of  Their  misery,  beggary,  and  profligt- 
the  Grey  old  '*  Madam  Reform"  cy  ao  great,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
Mag  indeed  beyond  all  number,    go  "to  market"  for  them,  ih^ 
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offspring  have  been  brawling  agita- 
tors, political  unions  all  over  the 
kingdom,  seditious,  lazy,  clamorous 
scoundrels,  and  so  unprincipled  that 
they  have  msde  the  legislature  ex- 
empt them  from  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  brats,  and  thrown  the  bur- 
den upon  their  poor  deluded  mo- 
thers. It  must  have  been  impossible 
to  provide  for  all  these  by  going  to 
market,  but  there  were  some  parti- 
cular favourites,  those  immediately 
about  the  person  of  Madam  Reform, 
and  having  to  do  with  the  Grey  go- 
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vernment,  whom  it  was  attempted  uV 
feed,  not  fill,  for  they  had  bellies  8u 
big,  they  could  neither  fill  nor  get 
rid  of.  For  such  as  these,  the  tal« 
say 8^  the  old  woman  '*  went  to 
market,"  and  would  have  fain  sold 
herself  could  she  have  pacified  her 
cormorant   progeny.      Just  so  did 


Lord  Grey  go  to  market,  and  took 
there  the  Irish  Church,  and  sold  a 

food  slice  of  it ;  and  when  he  came 
ack  to  distribute !  1 1  What  says  the 
tale? 


"  But  when  she  came  back  she  found  them  all  dead.'* 


That  is,  they  were  not  positively 
dead  and  buried,  for  that  would  have 
been  a  blessing — but  figuratively  so 
— they  had  so  fought  about  the  dis- 
tribution, that,  as  a  body,  to  pull  to- 
gether, as  Reform  might  desire,  they 
were  defunct,  and  were  like  the  po- 


litical cats  that  ate  each  other  up  all 
but  the  tails.  Therefore,  though 
these  tails,  like  Polypi,  may  revivify, 
their  political  death  at  the  time  sut- 
flciently  vindicates  the  prophetic 
vision. 


*'  She  went  up  stairs  to  ring  the  bell.*' 


Up  stairs!  How  expressive,  for 
people  must  walk  up  preparatory  to 
Deing  shown  down.  Up  stairs  must 
mean  to  the  King's  closet,  where 
Lord  Grey  absolutely  went  to  tell 


the  King  that  his  ministry  was  virtu-* 
ally  defunct;  and  to  ring  the  bell 
was  undoubtedly  to  call  up  other  serm 
vants. 


"  She  slipped  her  foot  and  down  she  fell." 


Now,  as  we  must  suppose  the 
rinffing  the  bell  to  be  a  royal  order, 
snd  not  very  willingly  done,  it  was 
done  with  an  ill  grace,  and  so  awk- 
wardly, that  she  slipped  and  felL 
From  these  words  a  deeper  meaning, 
somewhat  intricately  hiaden,  may  be 
discovered.  It  is  the  foot,  observe, 
that  slipped— a  very  expressive  word 
*-and  she  fell.  Translate  it  thus: 
Every  Administration  has  a  head  and 
a  foot.  Some  have  been  known  only 
by  the  parts  most  prominently  put 
forward — some  put  the  best  foot 
forward,  some  incline  the  head,  and 
the  most  quiescent  was  the  Broad- 
bottomed  Administration.  Let  me 
attempt  to  apply  the  tale.  The  foot 
is  the  Commons  part;  Lord  Al  thorp 
slipped,  and  gave  such  a  motion  to 
the  Jiead,  Lord  Grey,  that,  while  the 
foot  was  unhurt,  and  indeed  got  up- 
permost,  the  head  fell  and  received 
the  contusion.  And  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  slipping,  backwards 
and  forwards  and  sideways,  that  the 
word  must  have  been  grasped  in  the 


prophetic  vision  to  express  the  «/;>. 
pery  manner  of  the  foot's  proceeding, 
by  which  LordGrey,  being  made  'Uhe 
head  and  front  of  their  offending  " 
fell,  and  Lord  Althorp  slipped  back 
again  into  his  old  place.  *'  She  fell" 
So  it  was  with  the  Premier.  The 
fall  and  no  other  catastrophe  is  men- 
tioned—  he  fell  upon  the  head: 
with  whose  bleeding  image,  it  is 
said,  he  has  been  so  perpetually 
haunted,  as  a  concomitant  predic« 
tion. 

But  when  the  looked-for  events 
are  very  important,  we  must  expect 
to  find  collateral  prophecies,  mutu* 
ally  elucidating  each  other,  till  the 
great  truth  expand  in  full*  blown 
splendour.  So  1  think  the  learned 
fabulous  antiquary  will  find  that  all 
the  **  Old  Women "  of  Nursery 
Rhymes  are  the  Grey,  and  all  relate 
to  the  transactions  or  fall  of  the 
Reform  Minister. 

Take  as  a  specimen  the  first  that 
suggests  itself; 
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^  There  was  an  old  womar,  as  I've  beard  Icllj 

She  went  to  market  her  e^  ffd  for  to  sell — 

She  went  to  market,  and  all  in  the  way. 

She  met  a  beggar,  as  I've  heard  say. 

She  met  a  beggar,  whose  name  was  Stout,  ^ 

And  he  cut  her  petticoats  all  round  about;* 

He  cut  her  petticoats  all  above  her  knee, 

That  little  was  there  left,  and  'twas  shameful  to  see. 

She  began  to  weep,  and  she  began  to  cry— 

<  Oh  I '  said  the  little  woman, « be  1 1  ? 

If  I  be  I,  as  I  suppose  I  be, 

Tve  got  a  little  dog,  and  he'll  know  me ; 

If  I  be  I  he'll  wag  his  tail. 

If  I  be  not  I  he'lfbark  and  rid]/ 

Then  the  old  woman  went  home  in  the  dark. 

She  began  to  cry  and  the  doe  began  to  bark ; 

The  little  dog  he  bark'd,  and  she  began  to  cry, 

« Oh,'  said  the  old  woman,  <  I  ben't  L' " 
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Now  here,  it  must  be  remarked, 
is  precisely  the  same  old  woman, 
the  same  going  to  market  And 
what  had  she  to  take  there  to  sell  ? 
~^eggs,  something  hatched  as  eggs 
are,  long  cherished,  as  of  her  own 
Boul  and  being,  sat  upon,  warmed, 
cushion'd,  nested.  How  well  it  re- 
presents such  a  scheme  as  Iri»h 
Church  spoliation,  a  good  round 
compact  hatching,  with  a  fair  out- 
side shell,  and  yolk  within.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  exam- 
ples of  political  eggs;  and  when 
they  are  addled,  that  is  addle-pated 
iaventions,  are  often  counted  as 
chickens  before  they  are  batched, 
and  then  getting  into  mischievous 
hands,  and  flung  adroitly,  make 
themselves  pretty  well  known,  and 


offensive  to  those  whom  they  bespat- 
ter. Observe,  it  is  in  **  the  way" 
going  to  market,  perhaps  a  second 
time,  having  some  eggs  still  in  the 
basket,  she  meets  a  beggarmao. 
Who  the  big  beggarman  is  I  need 
not  say.  He  is  designated  enough 
by  his  name — Stout,  a  sturdy  beg- 
gar.  TAe  beggar,  so  as  in  compari- 
son there  can  be  no  other— and  as 
to  his  conscience  or  care  about 
knocking  down  or  robbing  the  Gre}', 
or  any  old  woman,  little  need  be  said 
about  that.  He  is  the  one  surely 
prefigured  by  the  Nursery  Mytbo- 
lo^ist  in  the  following — Robbio  sig- 
nify log  his  robbing  propensities,  bob* 
bin^  his  tail,  and  Dan,  that  he  would 
beg,  in  his  oven  winning  way,  from 
Dan  to  Beerafaeba. 


"<  Robbin-a-bobbin,  the  big-bellied  Dan,* 

He  eata  more  meat  than  fourscore  and  a  man. 

He  eat  a  cow,  he  eat  a  calf, 

He  eat  a  butcher  and  a  half; 

He  eat  a  Churchy  he  eat  a  steeple-^ 

He  eat  the  Priest  and  all  the  People.** 


Fourscore  and  a  man  over  at  a 
meal,  is  remarkable  accuracy.  After 
this  he  is  such  a  one  as  we  may 
suppose  the  butchers  would  run 
after  and  say.  Please  to  tell  every 
one  you  buy  your  meat  of  me.  But 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  follow  him  in 
his  voracity,  devouring  cow,  calf, 
butcher,  and  all.  It  is  strange  that 
nothing  is  said  of  pigs,  as  if  he  ab- 
horred the  tiihe-pig,  and  drove  ail 


the  rest  out  of  the  country.  Eating 
a  butcher  and  a  half  is  odd,  and  pro- 
bably alludes  to  a  great  breeder  of 
cattle,  and  looks  forward  to  "  every 
man  his  own  butcher."  The  butch- 
er and  his  half  may  be,  therefore, 
the  NorUiamplonshire  man  and  his 
driver.  Eatiug  Church  and  steeple, 
meaning  the  Church  Cess;  Priest 
and  People  is  clear  enough.  But  to 
the  tale. 


*  Some  MS.  have  Ben ;  bat  this  is  most  probably  an  error  of  the  transcribers. 
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Here  We  have  the  rascally  Beg- 
garman»  before  all  the  hatchings  are 
disposed  of*  intercepting  the  old 
woman*  and  not  satislied  with  the 
eggs  which,  no  doubt*  he  took*  "  cut 
her  petticoats  all  round  about" 
Now*  most  likely*  the  old  woman's 
petticoat  was  a  Sunday  petticoat* 
and  had  some  flounces  and  orna- 
ments^ perhaps  of  better  days,  and 
worn  a  little  for  show,  and  a  little 
out  of  reverence.  Whoever  has 
been  at  Loretto  need  not  be  told 
what  religious  reverence  is  paid  to 
the  Vir^n's  petticoat.  And  all 
know  that  the  late  King  of  Spain* 
Ferdinand*  worked  one  with  his  own 
royal  fingers  for  the  blessed  Virgin 
of  some  place  or  other.  We  know* 
therefore*  that,  in  the  language  and 
practice  of  ancient  mystics*  it  is 
symbolical  of  the  Church.  The 
wonder  is,  at  first  sight,  that  even 
the  Beggar  didn't  respect  it ;  but  it 
was  not  the  particular  one  he  was 
wont  to  worship*  and  he  probably* 
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for  reasons  of  his  own*  had  a  great 
dislike  to  it  In  explanation-^ 
O'Connell  did  most  certainly  cut 
the  Church  measure  all  round  about ; 
and  by  cutting  it  above  the  knee,  is 
meant  that  he  didn't  leave  enough 
to  pray  in— that  as  when  the  old 
woman  should  kneel  down  to  pray* 
she  wouldn't  have  wherewithal  to 
cover  her  knees;  so  O^Gonnell*  in 
his  curtailment*  wouldn't  leave  room 
or  a  church  for  Protestants  to  pray 
in.  That  it  was  a  shameful  sight  to 
see,  both  as  it  regarded  the  exposure 
of  the  old  woman  Madam  Reform's 
nakedness,  and  the  mutilated  gar- 
ment itself,  substituting  the  words 
Lord  Grey  and  the  Church*  has 
been  the  universal  outcry.  The  old 
woman  doubted  her  own  identity. 
So  when  the  undertrafiScking,  in  the 
name  of  the  Ministry*  but  without 
Grey's  knowledge*  came  to  light*  it 
is  no  wonder  if  he  doubted  his  own 
existence  as  a  minister. 


« I've  got  a  little  dog,  and  he'll  know  me.' 


Little  dog  I  Lyttleton — how  near 
the  very  name !— will  know  me ;  and 
that  I  have  nothing  to  do  wiih  the 
matter*  I'll  refer  to  Lyttleton.   Such 


strange  events  and  b other! ngs  had 
assailed  him,  that  he  only  supposes 
he  is  himself  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 


'*  If  I  be  I,  as  I  suppose  I  be.' 


If  he  is  really  the  Minister,  his 
little  dog  Lyttleton  will  know  him 
Ko  to  be,  and  fawn  and  flatter,  that 
is  "  wag  his  tail"  But  if  really 
dwindled  to  the  contemptible  sha- 
dow of  authority*  "  he'll  bark  and 


rail."  The  old  woman  went  home 
in  the  dark.  Grey  was  kept  in  the 
dark ;  Lyttleton  pretended  it  was 
too  dark  to  discover  his  master  the 
Minister  and  his  views*  and  so  he 
barked. 


^  She  began  to  weep,  and  she  began  to  cry— 
'  Oh*'  said  the  little  woman,  <  I  bent  I.' " 


Lord  Grey's  last  doleful  ministe- 
tlal  apologetical  farewell  speech  is 
but  a  commentary  on  these  two 
summing  up  lines.  They  are  not 
only  indicative  of  events  that  might 
well  make  the  ex-Minister  weep, 
but  most  perfectly  so  of  character ; 


and  in  that  respect  in  every  feature 
agree  with  another  piece  of  the  my- 
thologist,  where  the  portrait  is  given 
with  the  force  of  Kembrandt,  and 
the  minuteness  of  Denner.  For 
who  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
«  grumbling  old  woman  ?  " 


"  There  lived  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you  think* 
She  lived  upon  nothing  but  victuals  and  drink. 
And  though  victuals  and  drink  were  the  chief  of  her  diet* 
Yet  the  grumbling  old  woman  would  never  be  quiet" 


How  capital  the  portrait.  We  have 
the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death. 
U  is  the  same  old  woman  that  cau- 


sed all  the  hubbub  and  riot  How 
amply  she  provided  herself  with 
victuals*  <*  loaves  and  fishesj  "    So* 
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mutatis  mutandis^  who  can  Forget 
how  the  ex- Minister  provided  for 
the  cuphoards  and  larders  of  himself 
and  relatives  ?  But  still  he  grumhled 
about  what  he  had  done,  and  others 
had  not  done,  and  had  done;  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  Reform, 
and  that  he  had  too  much  curtailed 
the  royal  authority  •  and  grumbled 
again  of  the  "  pressure  from  with- 
out.*'  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the 
<'  Death  of  Cock  Robin,"  whether  it 
be  the  Robin  Grey  of  after  song — 
Cock  Robin,  perhaps,  from  his  De<« 
ing  the  <*  Cock  of  the  Walk,"  a  com- 


[March, 

mon  vulgar  language  among' the 
class  who  are  chie^y  Reformers ;  nor 
have  I  made  out  to  my  satisfaction 
as  yet  who  killed  him.  If  I  succeed 
in  my  attempts  to  unravel  that  mys- 
terious apologue,  I  will  publish  it  in 
Maga,  with  some  explanatory  and 
critical  remarks  in  preparation  on 
*'  Raw  head  and  bloody  bonea." 

But  it  is  fair  to  see  the  Old  Woman 
in  a  better  light,  in  a  more  confi- 
dent, not  desponding  humour,  when 
mounting  to  the  summit  of  her  am- 
bitious glory. 


**  There  was  an  old  woman  went  up  in  a  basket, 
Seventy  times  as  high  as  th&  Moon ; 
Where  she  was  going  I  couldn't  but  ask  it, 
For  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  Broom. 
Old  woman,  old  woman,  old  woman,  said  I, 
Where  are  vou going  up  so  high? — 
To  sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  sky. 
And  I'll  oe  with  you  by  and  by." 


This  mythological  hijou^  "  de  Lu*- 
natico  inquirendo,"  is  very  perfect 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  *'  seventy 
times  as  high  as  the  moon"  is  a  case 
of  UUr a' Lunacy.  One  cannot  but 
think  of  the  sone,  "  Long  life  to  the 
Moon,"  and  "  If  that  time  goes  the 
Coach,  pray  what  time  goes  the 
Basket  ?  ^^  Socrates,  in  the  comedy 
of  the  Clouds,  ascended  in  just  such 


a  cabinet  piece  of  famtture.  The 
old  woman's  ascent  here  is  flighty 
enough — it  indicates  aerial  vapoury 
projects.  Building  castles  in  the  air 
is  sober  rationality  to  this  self-pro- 
jection. The  old  woman  here  is, 
however,  certainly  the  prototype  of 
Madam  Reform,  and  her  whimsies 
seventy  times  beyond  all  known 
lunacies. 


**  For  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  Broom." 


Now,  did  not  Grey,  quite  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  and  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, take  his  broom,  or  Brougham, 
in  his  hand?  Thus  has  one  single 
event  of  modern  times  thrown  the 
light  of  truth  upon  the  most  obscure 
passages  of  many  of  these  Nursery 


oracles.  The  Witch  and  the  Broom 
is  now  a  mystery  unravelled;  and 
this  one  truth  discovered,  should 
convert  the  most  sceptical  as  to  the 
political  signification  of  all  the 
rhymes. 


**  And  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  Broom.' 


She  would  not,  it  appears,  trust 
Broom  out  of  her  hand.  This  Broom 
wal  no  ordinary  sweeper,  and  the 
Old  Grey  Woman,  fancying  that  not 
only  the  earth,  with  its  primeval 
rocks  and  all  that  it  contains,  had' 
cracks  and  flaws,  conceived  also 
that  the  very  heavens  had  cobwebs. 
Broom  was  nothing  loath  to  begin  the 
"  sweeping  measure."  It  may,  with 
some  appearance  of  coincidence 
with  facts,  be  supposed  that  the 
tJpper  Regions  denote  our  Upper 
House,  which  la  termed  sky  or  ceru- 


lean, because  it  la  more  pure,  and 
that  we  look  up  to  it-^hat  it  was 
threatened  with  the  liesom,  and 
really  inflicted  with  the  Broom  of 
Destruction,  Is  notorious.  But  I 
should  be  more  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  sky  is  The  Church,  our 
lofty  Cathedrals  and  Bishops'  Pa- 
laces, which  Lord  Grey  commanded 
the  Bishops  to  set  In  order,  meaning 
that  he  would  soon  sweep  away 
their  cobwebs  with  his  ministerial 
Broom.  There  is  a  passage  in  a  local 
history,  connected  with  the  Reform 
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agitation,  that  tells  ub  what  the  cob- 
webs are  and  where  they  are— one 
of  the  orators  at  Bristol,  whose 
''words  that  bum**  instigated  the 
Grey  rabble  to  save  the  minister  the 
trouble  of  putting  the  Bishop's iiouse 
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in  order,  said  at  a  public  meeting, 
"  Should  I  show  respect  to  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  brush  and  shovel,  lest 
the  vermin  should  be  disturbed  and 
the  filth  removed  ?  " 


"  And  ril  be  with  you  by  and  by." 


The  confidence  of  the  Old  Woman 
that  she  could  comedown  from  this 
height  at  pleasure  is  amusing ;  but 
we  are  In  the  tale  left  to  conjecture 
the  fall,  the  throwing  away  the 
Broom,  and  utter  discomfiture,  and 
final  extinction. 

There  is  another  personage  con- 
nected with  this  passage  in  the  Old 
Woman's  life  and  adventures.  Some- 


times we  find  him  called  Hop  o* 
my-Thumbi  sometimes  Little  Tom 
Tit — Jack  Horner,  &c.  For  that 
they  are  all  one  and  the  same  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  He  is  on  one  oc- 
casion made  to  address  old  Madam 
Reform  thus,  and  the  reader  will  see- 
how  curiously  it  relates  to  the  event 
just  described: — 


**  Old  Mother  Bunch,  shall  we  visit  the  moon  ? 
Come  mount  on  your  BroomrVW  stride  on  this  spoon; 
Then  hey  to  go,  we  shall  be  there  soon." 


We  have  here  the  change  from 
Old  Woman  to  Mother  Bunch,  an 
admirably  typic  name  for  one  who 
may  be  supposed  to  carry  on  his 
shoulders  the  cares  of  the  nation, 
one  who  would  have  to  hack  and  be 
backed  by  the  many-headed  mon- 
ster, to  be  the  general  budget  bear- 


er.   But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  little 
Spooney's  affected  innocence  is  ca- 

eital.  *'  Shall  we  visit  the  Moon  ?*' 
[e  is  evidently  intended  to  portray 
the  little  factotum  of  Madam  Re- 
form, and  his  questioning  seems  to 
imply  that  he  would  be  a  mouth- 
piece.   He  is,  beyond  dispute, 


«  The  Little  Jack  Homer 

That  sat  in  a  corner 

Eating  his  Christmas  pie. 

He  put  in  hie  Thumbs 

And  he  puU'd  out  a  plum. 

And  said  what  a  good  boy  am  L*' 


This  is  certainly  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell; he  is  clearly  pointed  out  by 
putting  In  his  thumb  and  pulling  out 


a  plum.  He  is  found  again  in 
another  prophetic  fragment  precise- 
ly so  occupied. 


"  Who  are  you? 
Hop  o'  my  Thumb. 
What  are  you  doing  ? 
Eating  a  plum." 


The  Christmas  pie  evidently  de- 
notes the  Church,  into  which  he 
puts  his  thumb  and  takes  out  a  plum, 
and  here  he  stands  as  representative 
of  the  Russell  family  pars  pro  toto. 
He  sits  in  a  corner  meditating  and 
contriving,  if  he  likewise,  as  his  an- 
cestors before  him,  getting  a  good 
slice  of  Cborch  spoliation,  might 
pick  out  a  plum  for  himself.  We  all 
know  a  plum  is  a  good  round  sum 
^he  is  aelighted  with  the  concep- 


tion of  a  plan,  and  applauds  himself, 
«  What  a  good  boy  am  I"  And  it  is 
with  this  view  that  the  Orphic  verse 
contemplates  him  riding  on  the  Fa- 
mily Spoon,  from  which  the  House 
of  Russell  have  been  so  well  fed,  and 
accompanying  Madam  Reform  and 
her  Broom  to  get  his  share  of  the 
'•  Sweepings."  Why  he  is  called 
"  Little  Jack  Homer,"  is  not  so 
c1ear-^t  may  be  that  he  thumb*d  hi« 
Horn  book>  in  allusion  to  his  author- 
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sblp—but  if  he  be  tbe  same  aB  **  Tom  n'uive,  Rusaeirs  Elixir,  &c.,  be  may, 
Tir/'  wlio  wrote  a  treatise  on  decay-  on  tliat  account,  be  called  Jack  Bor- 
ed constitutions,  and  was  a  quacic  ner.  He  will  be  found  in  this  cba- 
Qoted  for  his  panacea  of  Harts-Aom,  racter  in  the  precious  little  typical 
in  allusion  probably  to  Russell's  Le-  History  of  Jenny  Wren. 

"  With  hartshorn  in  hand 
Came  Doctor  Tom  Tit, 
Saying,  really,  good  airs. 
It  is  only  a  fit." 

Only  the  *'  whisper  of  a  faction,"  fragment  of  a  mysUc  apologue,  the 

quoth  Lord  John.    It  is  remarkable  completion  of  whose  denunciation 

enough  that  this  family  Spoon  is  we  have  not  yet  seen, 
again  alluded  to  in  a  curious  little 

«<  Hie  diddle  diddle, 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle. 

The  cow  jump*d  over  the  moon; 

The  little  dog  laugh'd  to  see  such  fine  sport. 

And  The  DUh  ran  away  with  The  Spoon,** 

We  should  here  see  that  there  has  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

been  or  will  be  a  great  deal  of  did'  It  appears  clear  enough,  however, 

dlitig.    The  cat  and  the  fiddle  may  that  there  is  to  be  a  general  dishing^ 

or  may  not  be  as  yet  in  action.    I  and  that  those  who  dith^  will  run 

take  the  cow  to  be  merely  a  change  atvaxf  with  the  Family  spoon  above 

of  sex,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  mentioned  and  explained. 
Woman,  and  really  means  John  Bui!,        Who  does  not  see  in  the  following 

who  has  perhaps  not  only  been  did"  the  entire  new  furnishing  of  Madam 

died  but  cowed,  and  forced  in  despe-  Reform's  House  ?  and  those  who 

ration  to  take  this  insane  leap  "  over  think  that  change  has  not  been  fur 

the  moon."    Here,  too,  is  the  little  the  better,  will  be  more  struck  with 

dog  again,  probably  the  projected  the  application. 

**  See  saw,*  Margery  Daw, 

Sold  her  old  bed  to  lie  upon  straw ; 

Wasn't  she  a  silly  old  slut, 

To  sell  her  own  bed  and  lie  in  the  dirtf" 

The  astonishment  of  the   ancient  of  every  faculty  and  organ;  sight  and 

bard,  conjuring  up  the  vision  of  the  hearing  are  summoned  to  be  on  the 

meeting  of  the  first  Reform  Parlia*  alert  upon  the  occasion, 
ment,  is  exhibited  in  the  excitement 

**  Hark,  hark  I  the  dogs  do  bark, 
The  beggars  are  coming  to  town ; 
Some  in  rags,  some  in  jags, 
Some  in  velvet  gowns." 

There  is  a  MS.  copy  in  the  British  his  partialities.    Whether  the  dogs 

Museum,  which  substitutes   siiken  bark  at  them  or  they  bark  like  dogs, 

fur  velvet,  by  which  I  have  been  at  or  whether  both  meanings  may  he 

times  inclined  to  think  this  had  in  in  use,  I  do  not  stop  to  enquire.  But 

view  0*Connell  and  his  tail.    But  in  the  Reform  Parliament  we  do  find 

tag  rag  and  bob  tail  may  be  found  that  cockcrowing  has  been  an  ac- 

in  both  countries,  and  perhaps  a  complishment  not  unnoticed.    Aud 

commentator  should  guard  against  if  I  am  right  in  my  former  explana- 

•  Qaery,  If  any  way  connected  with  Louis  Pbillippe's  Sophy  Daw. 
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tion  of  the  shoe^  that  it  means  £og-  loss  of  the  shoe^  or  country,  at  least 

land,  the  oracle  is  of  awful  import;  to  Madam  Reform :  For  it  is  thus 

aud   this    cockcrowing   Parliament  written: 
seems  but  to  give  early  note  of  the 

**  Gock-a-doodle-doo^ 

The  dame  has  lost  her  shoe» 

My  Master's  lost  his  fuddling  cap. 

And  doesn't  know  what  to  do." 

I  know  not  who  the  Master  can  be,  dling  cap,"  so  often  used  in  the  ser- 

wfao,  by  the  word  Master^  seems  to  vice  of  Reform ;  and  he  certainly  at 

have  been  early  wedded  to  Reform,  present  does  not  know  what  to  do. 

unleas  it  be  the  ex- Chancellor,  who  A  great  Destructive  appears  to  be 

is  here  said  to  have  lost  his  <*  fud-  marked  out  in  this  distich  :— 

**  Snail,  snail,  come  out  of  your  hole. 
Or  else  I'll  beat  you  as  black  as  a  coal.'* 

We  can  imagine  him  upbraiding  individual  <<  small  coal  man"  of  the 

the  Radicals  in  general,  (particularly  day. 

his  own  to  come  out  of  their  mines,)  A  great  calculator  is  certainly  here 

for  their  slowness  in  rising;  and  the  exposed  :— 
ready  allusion  to  coal,  points  out  the 

•*  Dickery  dickery  dock, 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock, 

The  clock  struck  one,  the  mouse  r^n  down, 

Dickery  dickery  dock. 
The  clock  struck  three. 
The  mouse  ran  away, 

Dickery  dickery  dock. 
The  clock  struck  ten, 
The  mouse  came  again, 

Dickery  dickery  dock." 

The  perplex!^  of  the  poor  creature  tion  of  a  mouse,  make  up  an  identity 

between  the  figures  is  here  happily  of  person  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  is 

expressed,  the  accountant's  confu-  a  very  keen  satire.    We  find  him 

sion  and  pertinacity  to  come  again^  again  in  the  following  :^ 
this  mountain  in  labour  and  produc- 

**  Tottle'em,  bottle'em,  botherabo. 
Who  can  count  from  one  to  two  ? 
I  can,  I  can,  do,  do. 
One  and  two — see,  calf,  see. 
That's  not  two,  but  three,  three. 
Three  or  two  's  all  one  to  me." 

The  questioning  urchin  floors  the  rics,  but  an  addition^and  that  this 

learned  calf—-"  Stravit  Humum  "—  will  be  a  delight  to  the  Kings's  eye — 

be  falls  totaUy-r^"*  Procumbit  Humi  and  that  they  will   be  no  longer 

Bos."  muzzled,  as  it  were,  by  education 

It  may  be  more  pleasing  to  bring  laws,  jealousies,  and  restrictions,  but 

forward  some  of  those  passages  of  sins  joyfully  throughout  the  land, 

the  Oracular  Fable  that  are  promi-  And  the  restoration  of  tithes  in  cash 

sing  of  good :  For  such  there  are.  and  kind    may  be  gathered  from 

In  Uie  following  may  be  seen  a  hap-  the  very  first  line ;  and  from  the 

pier  day  for  the  church — not  only  second  the  piety  with  which  this  de- 

the  restoration  of  Uie  Irish  bishop*  airable  end  will  be  brought  about:-— 

''  Sing  a  song  of  sixpence,  A  pocket  full  of  rye, 
Four-and-twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pieJ* 

The  thing  being  that  admfarably  done,  according  to  the  King's  wishes,  they 
mre  laid  before  nim. 
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**  And  when  the  pie  was  opened,  the  birds  begf&n  to  elng, 
Wasn't  this  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  king  ?" 


Nor  is  this  the  only  treat  promised 
his  present  majesty,  and  may  he  long 
live  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  of  his 
country  his  heart  desires.  1  know 
that,  in  the  one  I  am  about  to  pro- 
duce, those  who  have  named  the 
Duke  of  Wfllington  ••Dictator,"  *f  ill 
cry  out,  *•  Oh,  here*B  a  pretty  prophecy 
— so  the  duke  is  king  too,  is  he? 
But  I  must,  once  for  all,  remind  the 
reader,  tha^  in  the  earliest  ages,  great 
persons  had  this  and  similar  titles  in 
all  countries.  The  heroes  of  Greek 
history  were  all  c»«»riff  or  kings ;  and 
a  good  sailor,  or  steersman,  was  com- 

•*  When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  this  land  he  was  a  goodly  king, 

He  stole  three  pecks  of  barley  meal  to  make  a  bag-puddiog. 

A  bag- pudding  this  king  did  make,  and  stuff 'd  it  well  with  plum^ 

And  in  it  put  great  lumps  of  fat  as  big  as  my  two  thumbs ; 

The  King  and  Queen  did  eat  thereof,  and  noblemen  beside. 

And  what  they  couldn't  eat  that  night  the  Queen  next  morning  fried.' 


monly  called  King  of  the  Oar,  or 
Rudder,  as  it  might  be ;  and  Rex  and 
Reguli  in  Latin,  were  terms  for 
princes  who  were  not,  strictly  f  peak- 
ing, kings.  The  title,  therefore,  in 
the  following  Hues,  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Prince  of  VVatci^ 
loo,  so  clearly  marked  out  by  name, 
Arthur,  serves  to  show  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  composition ;  and 
another  king  and  queen  being  men* 
tinned,  before  whom  this  King  Arthur 
lays  his  dainties^  renders  the  explar 
nation  more  certain. 


There  is  a  word  here  startling 
at  first  sight,  but  it  really  proves  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  verse — that  it 
was  composed  at  a  time  when  war- 
fare, piracy,  and  stealing  were  one 
and  the  same  thing.  So  we  find  in 
Homer  no  disgrace  was  implied,  and 
no  offence  in  the  question,  *'  Are  you 
a  robber  ?  *'  and  so  here  the  word 
stole  is  used  to  denote  the  glory  and 
conquests  won  by  the  great  warrior, 
and  is  alone  significant  of  a  warrior. 
The  three  pecks  of  barley  meal  are 
the  Duke's  victories  and  England's 
trophies,  won  in  Franee,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  And  when  •*  Arthur  ruled 
the  land,"  that  during  his  ministry, 
or  while  he  is  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  crown,  the  whole  country,  king, 
nobility,  and  commons,  would  be 
sensible  that  England  has  been,  and 
will  be  still,  a  great  gainer  by  his  ex- 
ploits, and,  what  is  very  promising 
indeed,  that  all  will  have  enough  to 
eat.  Indeed,  the  great  lumps  of  fat 
and  plums  bid  us  look  to  a  state  of 


prosperity  quite  amaztnff ;  and  if  as 
yet  we  are  not  promised  the  entire 
restoration  of  the  *'  Roast  Beef  of  old 
England,"  for  the  times  have  been 
too  long  out  of  joint  immediately  to 
expect  that»  we  shall  at  least  have  the 
fat,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  more  in  the 
fire.  Peace  and  plenty  go  together, 
^-«nd  so  it  will  be,  and  it  Appears  sD 
from  this,  that  there  will  not  only  b# 
enough  for  their  present  majeaties) 
God  bless  them,  but  tiiat  the  queen 
will  happily  and  prudently  pat  by  for 
the  use  of  those  that  are  to  come ; 
and  i  should  not  be  surprised  if,  this 
care  of  hers  being  noticed,  those  that 
are  to  come  should  be  very  near  and 
dear  to  herself.  I  can  even  imagine 
I  see  her  majesty  delighting  in  the 
prosperity  of  aifairs  at  home  and 
abroad  under  a  Tory  Ministry,  sin§» 
ing  in  these  lines  to  some  infant  fu- 
ture king  or  queen,  in  the  playful 
familiarity  of  domestic  happiness,  in 
the  presence  of  the  smiling  and  joy- 
ous King  William,— 


**  Pat  a  cake,  pat  a  cake,  baker's  man, 

Bake  me  a  cake  as  fast  as  you  can ; 

Pat  il  and  prick  it,  and  mark  it  with  T-^T  for  Tory,  my  dear. 

Put  it  in  the  oven  for  Billy  and  me." 

D!  the  subject  is  worthy  the  best  his- 
torical painter  in  the  country,  or  the 
nice  family  hand  of  Plckersgill ;  and 
the  picture  should  be  in  the  National 
tilallery/         * 

I  might  go  on  at  great  length,  but 
let  these  tew  snecimens  suffice.    I 


will  conclude  this  picture  In  my 
mind's  eye  with  so  good  an  omen. 
*•  Quod  felix  faustomque  sit,"  — 
"  Vivant  Rex  et  Regina,"  and  *«  Vos, 
Plaudlte." 


4/A  Fehruarv.  1835. 
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It  ia  remarkable  as  a  natioDal  dis- 
tiDction,  aod  still  more  remarkable 
as  a  public  adFantage,  that  in  Eng« 
land  all  the  great  principles  of  the 
life  of  nations  are  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual enquiry.  In  the  continental 
kingdoms  the  sole  olyect  of  public 
interest  is  the  conduct  of  the  mo- 
narch or  the  minister.  In  France  a 
new  era  has  lately  begun,  but  it  is 
still  the  infancy  of  legislation,  and 
may  never  reach  the  manhood. 
Even  in  America,  we  hear  of  little 
more  than  the  tricks  of  elections 
transferred  to  the  tricks  of  Con- 
gress; quarrels  among  obscure  co^ 
ttries  in  the  villages  expanded  into 
interminable  speeches  in  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  the  whole  annual  labour 
of  American  wisdom,  compiled  for 
the  world  in  the  speech  of  the  Pre- 
sident, whose  whole  labour  seems 
to  be  that  of  lucky  finance,  and 
whose  financial  triumphs,  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  world,  demanding 
the  largest  liberality  of  government 
to  foster  the  growing  powers  of  the 
people,  seems  to  be  limited  to  the 
aaviog  of  so  many  dollars  this  year, 
within  the  narrowest  scale  of  nation- 
al penury  the  year  before.  But  in 
England  we  have  topics  of  a  more 
deliberate*  manly,  and  majestic  or- 
der. With  tts,  all  is  not  one  sullen 
stream  of  the  feelings,  allied  to  des- 
potisniy— a  Lethe,  in  which  the  na* 
tional  mind  sinks,  and  is  buried; 
nor  one  furious  democratic  torrent^ 
in  which  it  isiiurried  breathlessly 
along.  The  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  public  mind  among  us  allows 
room  for  many  currents— for  all  the 
innumerable  impulses  of  earth  and 
heaven  upon  its  expanse — for  the 
tempest  to  shake  its  surface,  with- 
out penetrating  its  depths--and, 
above  all,  for  that  great  periodic 
revolution  which  never  fails — that 
perpetual  recurrence  and  tide  of 
thoughts  and  things,  which  is  essen- 
tial at  once  to  its  uses  and  to  its  sa- 
lubrity. The  advantage  of  this  for- 
tunate  diHtribution,  this  return  of 
events  and  renewal  of  discussions, 
is  to  be  directly  fotmd  in  the  know- 


ledge of  public  principles  which  it 
constantly  calls  into  exercise — in  the 
ceaseless  vigilance  over  public  men 
and  affairs  which  it  demands— and 
in  the  solid  experience  which  it  ad- 
ministers to  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  a  land,  where  freedom  al- 
ways lives,  and  is  always  tried  by 
power,  popular  rashness,  or  indivi- 
dual corruption. 

A  strong  instance  is  before  us  at 
this  hour. 

.  The  Head  of  the  State  is  arraign- 
ed for  exerting  the  right  of  choosmg 
his  Ministers.  The  charge  is  a  grave 
one.  But  here  we  are  not  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  investigating  po- 
litical problems — of  diving  into  the 
obscure  mysteries  of  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  even  of  revolving  the  pages 
of  remote  history.  But  half  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  a  King  of 
England  exerted  the  same  right,  un- 
der the  strongest  circumstances  of 
personal  difficulty  and  public  cla- 
mour. We  are  thus  not  driven  to 
the  prevarication  of  living  testimony 
for  our  facts,  but  appeal  to  the  pasty 
and  are  answered  from  registers 
which  have  passed  beyond  the  in- 
fluences of  faction; — we  draw  the 
lessons  of  political  wisdom  from 
founts  which  are  sealed  against  all 
the  turbidness  of  the  time.  But  in 
these  evidences  from  the  lips  of  the 
ancestry  of  freedom,  we  have  not 
merely  the  moving  principles, — we 
have  the  more  substantial  wisdom 
of  the  actual  results.  We  see 
the  monarch,  in  1783,  after  having 
received  a  Ministry  forced  on  him 
by  circumstances,  and  bearing  with 
that  Ministry  until  it  fell  by  its  own 
act,  summoning  other  men  to  his 
councils;  pronouncing  his  unalter- 
able right  to  exert  this  power  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  resisting 
all  efforts  to  overthrow  his  resolu- 
tion; and  finally  succeeding,  and 
casting  the  fallen  Cabinet  into  a  mi- 
nority of  twenty- three  years. 

On  the  2(1  of  April,  1783,  the  me- 
morable Coalition  MiiiiMtry  was  de- 
clared. The  Duke  of  Portland,  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury;   Fox,  Secre- 
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tary  for  Foreign  Affaire ;  Lord  North, 
Home  Secretary ;  Lord  John  Ca- 
veudiahy  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; Lord  Keppely  first  Lord  of 
tiie  Admiralty ;  Lord  Storm  on  t»  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council;  Lord  Car- 
lisle, Privy  Seal.  The  change  of 
members  in  the  Cabinet  was  charac- 
leristlc  Lord  North's  Cabinet  had 
consisted  of  nine.  In  the  RoClcing- 
ham  and  Shelbume  Cabinets,  the 
number  had  been  eleren;  it  was 
novir  but  seven.  The  number  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  may  be  so  far  in- 
creased, as  to  form  a  serious  obstacle 
to  deliberation,  and  a  large  Cabinet 
U  generally  a  suspicious  evidence 
of  the  soundness  of  Ministry.  It 
looks  too  like  compromise ;  men  are 
paid  for  their  principles  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  vanity.  But  Fox's 
number  was  a  direct  contrivance  for 
power.  He  had  not  merely  the 
three  Rockingham  votes,  while  Lord 
North  had  brought  in  but  two  of  his 
friends  ;  but  Fox's  votes,  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Lord  Keppel,  and  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  were  not  only  more 
bound  to  him,  but  they  exercised 
higher  departments.  The  Treasury, 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  Exchequer, 
could  be  but  feebly  counteracted  by 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council  and 
the  Privy  Seal.  Fox  was  thus  vir^ 
tual  sovereign;  yet  he  moved  his 
sceptre  gently  over  the  head  of  his 
colleague.  He  suffered  him  to  dis- 
pose of  lord  stewardships  and  lord 
chamberlainships ;  and  thus,  if  he 
did  not  atone  for  the  privation  of 
power,  at  least  softened  the  abrupt- 
ness of  its  decline.  In^the  minor 
but  active  offices,  Fox  again  asserted 
his  sway.  The  great  name  of  Burke 
less  added  to  than  adorned  the  ad- 
ministration, as  paymaster  of  the 
army.  His  brother  Richard,  with 
Sheridan,  were  made  secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Colonel  Fitzpa- 
trick  was  Secretary  at  War. 

It  is  a  truth,  and  a  truth  that  does 
the  highest  honour  to  England,  that 
nothing  can  compensate  in  the  pub- 
lic feeling  for  want  of  principle. 
The  Coalition  Ministry  was  com^ 
posed  of  the  most  brilliant  materials 
that  England  had  ever  seen.  In 
other  days,  the  solitary  genius  of  a 
IValpole  or  a  Chatham  had  thrown 
a  lustre  over  the  general  mediocrity 
of  the  Cabinet.    But  here  were  col- 


lected the  most  powerful  orators,  and 
the  leading  wits,  and  the  most  ac- 
compliHhed  individuals  of  the  high- 
est ranks  of  society.  Fox's  public 
eloquence  was  beyond  all  rivalry 
for  strength,  vividness,  and  feeling. 
North's  wit  was  exquisite  and  incci«> 
sant  The  annals. of  oratory  have 
never  seen  an  equal  to  the  grandeur 
of  Burke's  conception,  and  the  co- 
louring of  his  language.  Lord 
Townshend's  promptitude  and  plea- 
santry, and  Fitzpatrick's  grace,  ani- 
mation, and  elegance;  were  incom- 
parable in  their  day  of  general  plea- 
santry and  animation.  Of  Towns- 
hend,  who  then  replaced  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  we  have  heard  much 
from  local  knowledge.  He  had  been 
already  distinguished  in  his  profes- 
sion, having  been  second  in  com- 
mand  under  the  celebrated  Wolfe ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  that  officer,  for- 
cing the  enemy,  panic- struck  by 
their  extraordinary  defeat,  to  sur- 
render Quebec,  and  with  it  the 
French  empire  in  the  West.  But  it 
was  in  Ireland,  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult position,  that  he  shone.  Whe- 
ther from  ill  fortune,  ignorance,  or 
the  general  inaptitude  of  the  English 
noble  to  adopt  the  habits  of  other 
countries,  Eoffland  has  been  in  ge- 
nerd  striking^  unlucky  in  her  Irish 
viceroys.  Among  the  long  list  of 
representatives  ot  majesty,  from  the 
famous  and  ill-fated  Stra^ord,  but 
one  had  hitherto  acquired  the  good 
will  of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  one 
was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  His 
instruments  were  neither  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  wisdom,  nor  the  seea- 
lotry  of  his  opinions,  but  his  wit^ 
his  invhdcible  good-humour,  and  his 
punctilious  attention  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people.  He  has  left 
behind  him  an  endurinff  monument 
of  his  lieutenancy,  in  the  formation 
of  a  vast  park  in  die  neighbourhood 
of  the  Irish  capital,  which  he  re- 
claimed from  being  in  the  state  of  a 
swamp,  and  made  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  public  ground  in  Europe. 
His  pleasantries  are  still  recorded 
among  the  people,  and  his  name  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  there  is 
recollection  for  public  services. 

The  viceroys  who  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  rapidity,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of 
George  IIL,  and  whose  rapid  sue- 
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cession  was  One  of  the  calamities 
of  the  country,  were  uniformly 
unfortunate  in  tlieir  efforts  for  po- 
pular regard*  Even  from  the  pe- 
riod when  to  conciliate  populari- 
ty had  become  a  direct  ministerial 
purpose,  the  failure  was  scarcely 
less  palpable.  Lord  Harcourt*s  in- 
telligence and  vigour  were  forgotten 
in  the  chillness  of  his  manners. 
Lord  Buckinghamshire's  Icnowledge, 
and  what  was  called  his  aristocratic 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  but  a  feeble  drawback  on 
haughtiness.  Lord  Carlisle's  ele- 
gant scholarship  was  laughed  at  as 
spurious  refinement  The  Duke  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Temple,  though 
each  highly  valued  in  the  beginning 
of  their  government,  yet  closed  their 
career  in  general  indifference.  Lord 
Worthington  was  an  invalid,  and  un- 
able to  join  in  the  national  spirit  of 
festivity.  Townshend,  fond  of  so- 
ciety, a  humorist,  acquainted  with 
various  stages  of  life,  naturally  of  a 
vigorous  understanding,  cultivated 
in  the  school  of  experience,  and 
largely  acquainted  with  political  and 
personal  difficulty,  possessed  the 
exact  measure  of  qualifications  to 
make  him  a  favourite  among  a  people 
equally  remarkable  for  talent,  reck- 
lessness, and  pleasantry.  Faculties 
like  his  naturally  delighted  in  simi- 
lar companionship;  and  the  table  of 
the  Lord- lieu  tenant  speedily  be- 
came the  central  point  of  a  crowd 
of  the  wits  and  humorists  of  Ire- 
land. An  eloquent  Opposition  was 
either  boldly  met,  or  artfully  sof- 
tened by  a  Treasury  Bench  equally 
abounding?  in  argument  and  plea- 
santry. Townshend's  bon  mots  were 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  through  the 
streets ;  and  though  bis  direct  mis- 
sion was  at  once  to  break  down  a 
powerful  party,  which  had  taken  the 
reins  of  government  i»ut  of  the 
bands  of  the  minister^  and  to  resist 
an  Opposition  adorned  by  the  high- 
est talents  of  Ireland,  two  tasks, 
either  of  which  mij^ht  have  baffled 
▼ery  remarkable  abilities,  and  which 
actually  involved  him  in  the  keenest 
personal  altercations  with  party ; 
yet  those  hostilities  were  scarcely 
echoed,  and  never  felt  by  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  nation.  His  conge- 
nial good-humour  covered  his  mul- 
titude of  political  sins:  his  manly 
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temper,  soldierly  bearing,  and 
promptitude  of  wit,  made  him  the 
purchaser  of  **  golden  opinions  "  of 
all  sorts  of  men;  and  when  he  at 
length,  after  his  allotted  term  of  five 
years,  gave  up  office,  he  was  follow- 
ed by  the  universal  regrets  of  the 
nation. 

This  example  is  important  from 
its  evidence  of  the  qualities  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  government  of 
Ireland.  A  great  English  satrap 
cannot  govern  it.  No  expenditure 
of  his  money,  however  lavish,  will 
atone  for  the  reserve  of  his  manners. 
Political  knowledge  is  not  enough, 
where  the  true  science  is  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  Birth,  public  dis- 
tinctions, eloquence,  and  scholar- 
ship, have  all  been  singly  exhibited 
on  the  largest  scale,  and  all  success- 
ively failed.  Prodigality  of  expense, 
and  personal  dissipation,  have  been 
tried  in  their  turn,  and  have  disco- 
vered, by  painful  experience,  that 
they  utterly  miscalculated  the  Irish 
character.  The  true  power  of  po- 
pularity resides  in  sympathy,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  national  feelings, 
without  giving  way  to  the  national 
follies,  and  in  at  once  making  due 
allowance  for  prejudices,  and  in  vi- 
gorously coercing  crimes.  To  cul- 
tivate national  esteem  in  Ireland  by 
laxity  of  personal  character,  by  idle 
profusion,  or  licentious  excesses,  is 
altogether  to  mistake  the  national 
mind.  Stained  as  the  public  fame 
of  the  country  has  been  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  fierce  faction,  the 
mind  of  the  countless  majority  is 
still  quick  to  judge,  and  keen  to 
censure  the  slightest  relaxation  of 
the  nobler  qualities  of  our  nature. 
Perhaps  the  best  viceroy  for  Ire- 
land would  be  an  Irishman,  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  English  habits  to 
escape  the  predilections  of  his  birth, 
but  sufficiently  retaining  the  feel- 
ings of  his  original  nature  to  enter 
into  the  sentiments  and  impulses, 
the  common  enjoyments  as  well  as 
the  common  sufferings,  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Fitzpatrick,  the  new  Secretary  at 
War,  was  a  leading  figure  of  this 
group  of  the  high-bred  and  accdVn- 
plished.  He  had  the  solid  qualities 
of  a  gallant  soldier,  some  of  the 
taknts  of  a  statesman,  and  all  the 
grpces  of  a  man  of  the  first  fashion* 
2u 
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With  a  person  manly,  commanding, 
and  handsome,  and  manners  which, 
though  loftf,  were  elegant,  he  was 
naturally  admired  among  those 
courily  circles  tp  which  such  advan- 
tages are  objects  of  peculiar  admira- 
tion. But  in  addition  he  had  a  fine 
taste  for  literature;  and,  though  he 
exhibited  his  powers  chiefly  in  the 
lighter  poetry,  Uiis  poetry  was  re- 
markable for  point,  polish,  and  even, 
not  seldom,  for  pathetic  beauty. 
From  early  association  he  had  been 
the  friend,— from  public  habits  he 
had  become  the  partisan,  of  Fox. 
Unhappily,  not.  content  with  fol- 
lowing the  political  principles,  he 
adopt^  the  personal  weaknesses  of 
ihat  distinguished  personage.  At 
Brookes's  the  passion  for  play  was 
ruinous  and  unirersai;  and  Fitz- 
patrick,  always  accustomed  to  lead 
the  fashion,  plunt^ed  headlong  into 
the  fatal  error  of  his  tribe.  Perhapa 
no  instance  of  individual  vice,  not 
amounting  to  a  public  crime,  was 
ever  punished  more  publicly  than 
the  gaming  of  Fox  and  his  favourites, 
Fitzpatrick    and     Sheridan.      The 

Siming  table,  unquestionably,  was 
e  primary  obstacle  to  the  national 
confidence  in  the  great  leader  of  Op- 
position. The  general  language  was, 
**  Can  we  trust  a  notorious  gamester 
with  the  finance  of  the  country,  or 
can  we  rely  on  his  prudence  as  a 
statesman  who  has  ruined  himself  as 
a  private  individual  ?  "  To  this  lan- 
guage there  was,  and  there  can  be, 
no  secure  denial ;  the  same  intempe- 
rate eagerness  for  indulgence,  the 
aame  disregard  for  public  morals, 
and  the  same  reckless  defiance  of 
inevitable  disgrace  and  dilapidation, 
must  form  the  ingredients  of  the 
character  under  whatever  accidental 
changes  of  position.  The  distance 
between  St  James's  and  Downing 
Streets  could  not  teach  sudden  seli- 
control,  nor  the  command  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  English  treasure  in- 
culcate economy  in  a  mind  whose 
principle  was  profusion.  Sheridan, 
with  all  his  genius,  was  cast  down 
by  this  vice  through  all  the  grades  of 
public  contempt,  until  he  perished, 
ritzpatrick  finally  closed  his  showy 
career  in  decay  of  mind,  body,  and 
reputation.  Fox  was  morally  exiled 
from  the  high  station  for  which  he 
was  formed  by  nature,  for  which  his 
fine   abilities  designated   him  from 


early  life,  and  for  which  he  conti- 
nually 'Struggled,  with  the  keenest 
eag<*rness  of  political  ambition. 

The  remaining  appointments  of 
this  notorious  Ministry  were  rapidly 
made.  Lee  was  brought  back  to 
the  Solicitor -Generalship,*  Lord 
Northington  was  sent  by  Fox  to  the 
Irish  government.  The  Duke  of 
Manchester  was  named  ambassador 
to  Paris.  The  only  diflSculty  was 
raised  on  the  disposal  of  the  Chan* 
cellorship.  The  King  desired  to 
retain  it  in  Lord  Thurlowe's  hands; 
it  was  offered  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
who  declined  it,  and  it  was  at  length 
put  into  commission. 

All  was  triumph  for  the  time  on 
the  part  of  the  Poxites.  They  had 
trampled  on  Shelburne,  whom  they 
hated,  and  had  overcome  the  King, 
whom  they  regarded  as  almost  a 
personal  opponent.  Never  was  a 
party  more  apparently  secure,  nor 
whose  security  was  destined  to 
afford  a  stronger  lesson  of  the  fallacy 
of  all  political  confidence.  Looking 
round  the  whole  public  horizon, 
they  saw  not  a  vestige  of  hostility 
capable  of  being  matured  into  re- 
sistance. The  Kinff  was  indignant 
but  passive,  Pitt  hao  returned  to  bis 
books,  and  seemed  to  think  only  of 
returning  to  his  profession.  Shel- 
burne had  shrunk  from  public  life 
in  sullen  resignation.  Thurlowe  was 
still  fierce  and  still  ambitious,  but 
his  power  had  passed  away,  hia 
personal  character  had  no  charm  for 
popularity.  He  rolled  his  thunders 
still,  but  at  a  distance;  their  fires 
were   ineffectual,    and    even  their 

Srowlings  were  forgotten.  One 
gure  alone  in  the  Cabinet  exhibited 
a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  re- 
joicings of  the  new  circle  of  power. 
North,  prime  minister  for  twelve 
sessions,  now  sat  the  possessor  of 
an  inferior  office,  lost  in  a  crowd 
which  once  either  feared  or  follow- 
ed  him.  But  no  man  was  more 
fitted  to  grace  adversity.  His  ez- 
haustlees  good-humour,  his  universal 
good- nature,  and  a  wit  which  neither 
time  nor  circumstance  had  the  effect 
of  depressing,  rendered  him  still 
the  delight  of  the  House,  and  threw 
round  his  fall  a  respect  which  was 
often  refused  to  the  bolder  preten- 
sions of  his  confederates  in  authority. 
A  similar  descent  has  since  oc- 
curred^ in  the  case  of  Lord  Sid- 
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mout)].  But  l^is  premiership  had 
beeq  of  too  ahort  a  duration  to  leave 
on  him  the  staipp  of  fallen  Bupre- 
macj;  apd  he  was  spared,  by  his 
removal  tp  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
contrast  between  the  holder  of  the 
first  office  of  the  state  and  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department. 
With  regard  to  North  himself,  the 
original  intention  had  been  to  give 
him  a  Peerage;  but  other  considera- 
tions repelled  the  object.  He  felt 
that  his  retirement  from  the  House 
of  Commons  would  throw  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
bis  colleague— that  Fox  would  be, 
not  merely  prime  minister,  but  sole 
minister — and  that  the  friends  and 
adherents  of  the  North  interest  would 
be  gradually  drawn  away,  or  extin- 
guished in  the  overwhelming  force 
of  his  rival. 

The  first  operations  which  came 
before  Parliament  were  those  on 
which,  perhaps,  the  character  of  an 
English  Administration  is  most  ra- 
pidly decided — finance.  The  Bud- 
get  was  opened  on  the  16  th  of  April. 
Nothing  could  bp  more  unfortunate 
tlian  its  attempts  to  relieve  the  na- 
tional burdens*  A  loan  of  twelve 
millions  was  negotiated.  The  abuses 
which  had  been  so  loudly  charged 
upon  Lord  North's  Admioistration 
were  diligently  adopted  by  its  suc- 
cessors. The  chief  part  of  the  loaQ 
was  privately  taken,  L.7,700,U00  be- 
ing subscribed  by  elevep  bankers, 
nearly  upon  their  own  terms,  the 
remaining  L.4,:i00^000  were  distribu- 
ted amoug  the  bankers  in  general, 
the  monied  companies,  and  private 
friends.  But  the  negotiation  had  no 
fiooner  transpired  than  it  produced 
a  universal  outcry.  Pitt  headed 
the  OppositioQ  on  the  subject  He 
demonstrated  that  the  holders  had 
no  less  a  bonus  than  six  per  cent — 
complained  that  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic competition  had  been  disdained, 
and  declaring  that  competition  was 
ready,  forced  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  been  offered  to  the  amount  of 
sixty  millions.  Lord  Shelburne 
proved  that  the  national  loss  on 
this  single  barg;^in  amounted  to 
LjS50.000  I  The  bonus  actually  rose 
po  eight  per  cent  before  the  bargain 
was  concluded.  But  the  public  opi- 
nion was  still  more  unequivocally 
inarlMsd  bjr  the  general  faU  of  the 


stocks.  The  three  per  cent  consols 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Ministry  were 
at  70,  by  December  of  the  same  year 
they  were  at  56, — a  fall  totally  un- 
prepedepted,  without  a  war,  or  any 
public  calamity  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people. 

Soon  after  this  exposure,  Pitt  fol- 
lowed up  the  blow  by  bringiog  in  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  fees  m  the 
public  offices.  The  subject  is  still 
so  amusing,  from  the  extravagance 
of  this  old  abuse,  that  we  shall  give 
an  abhtract  of  his  speech.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground 
of  inutility  :  Pitt  proceeded  to  show 
its  necessity. — **  He  would  prove 
that  abuses  in  offices  of  revenue 
really  existed,  and  to  a  very  great 
amount  In  the  Navy  Office,  when 
an  enquiry  was  instituted  by  the 
(Shelburne)  Board  of  Treasury,  the 
answer  was,  that  no  fees  were  re- 
ceived by  that  office.  On  a  closer 
examination,  however,  it  came  out, 
that  though  fees  were  not  received, 
gifts  were— that  those  were  received 
by  many  of  the  officers,  and  that, 
.among  the  rest,  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  office,  whose  salary  was  but 
L.250  a- year,  received  no  less  than 
L.2500  in  gifts.  Those  were  the 
wages  of  corruption,  and  undoubt- 
edly hazardous  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  ships  and  stores,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  bribes  to  silence  on 
abuses.  Contracts  had  been  made, 
which  gratified  the  Government  and 
the  country  by  their  apparent  low- 
ness.  The  solution  of  the  enigma, 
however,  was,  that  the  officers  who 
were  to  look  to  the  execution  of  the 
contract  were  in  the  pay  of  the  con- 
tractor. The  Secretaryship  of  the 
Post-office  had  a  salary  of  L.600; 
the  annual  income,  by  fees  on  the 
packets,  was  made  up  to  L.SOOO. 
The  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasuiy 
had  1^.2000  a-year  each ;  but  in  war 
the  fees  swelled  those  salaries  to 
L.5000.  The  supply  of  furniture 
for  the  public  offices  was  one  ge- 
neral abuse,  there  being  evidence 
that  officers  not  only  made  np 
scruple  to  order  the  different  artj- 
cles,  at  the  public  expense,  to 
tlieir  dwelling-houses  in  town,  but 
to  their  country  houses,  and  that  at 
the  most  extravagant  rate.  The 
abuses  in  the  public  officjcs  under 
the  kewi  of  stationer/  were  almo6| 
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incredibley  and  frequently  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme.  He  had  heard  of 
rooms  papered  with  the  public  sta^ 
tionery.  The  annual  charge  for 
stationery  was  above  L.  18,000 ;  and 
it  would,  he  believed,  astonish  the 
noble  lord  in  the  blue  ribbon  (North) 
to  learn,— for  he  fully  believed  that 
the  noble  lord  had  no  idea  of  any 
such  circumstance, — that  the  year 
before  last  he  had  cost  the  public  no 
less  than  L.1300  in  stationery;  and, 
great  as  this  sum  roust  appear  to 

Sentlemen,  he  should  not  have  won- 
ered, — ^Icnowing,  as  he  did,  of  what 
curious  articles  the  bill  was  com- 
posed,—if  the  amount  had  been  as 
many  thousands.  Oae  item  of  the 
bill  was  a  charge  of  L.340  for  whip 
cord! "  The  motion  was  agreed  to, 
a  committee  appointed,  and  the  bill 
passed  the  Commons;  but  it  was 
finally  opposed  by  Ministers  in  the 
Lords,  and  lost 

Pitt  might  have  made  statements 
atill  more  ludicrous,  and  not  less  true. 
A  man  of  large  fortune,  and  member 
of  Parliament,  was  publicly  men- 
tioned, who,  on  his  being  made  a 
lord  of  trade,  gave  an  order  for  a 
superfluity  of  pewter  ink- stands  for 
his  own  use.  The  ink- stands  were 
brought,  and  he  instantly  exchanged 
the  whole  with  the  dealer  for  a 
handsome  silver  one.  This  piece  of 
dexterity  was  too  prosperous  not  to 
be  followed  up.  He  was  said  to  have 
ordered  green  velvet  enough  to  make 
him  a  complete  court  dress,  under 

gretence  of  making  bags  to  contain 
is  ofiice  papers.  Stationery,  the 
old  official  temptation,  had  not 
escaped  his  adhesive  touch.  His 
correspondento  could  recognise  in 
his  letters  the  office  paper,  full  ten 
years  after  the  Board  ot  Trade  itself 
was  no  more. 

The  interesting  portion  of  this 
period  is  the  King's  conduct  to  the 
Administration.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  disapproval.  He  openly  de- 
clared that  they  had  been  forced  upon 
him ;  and  the  result  may  be  deemed 
a  sufficient  prediction  of  their  fate, 
whenever  a  Ministry  shall  thus  have 
roughly  grasped  at  power.  In  the 
audience  given  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land on  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet, 
his  Majesty  said,  that  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  suppress  his  sentimenta 
on  the  subject;  that,  feeline the ne w 
•rrangemento  to  be  altogether  com- 


pulsory, the  new  Ministers  might 
dispose  of  the  places  of  Government 
just  as  Uiey  pleased;  that  he  would 
not  oppose,  nor  refuse  his  signature 
to  any  act  presented  to  him  officially 
for  his  sanction ;  but  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  advising  the  measures 
must  rest  solely  with  themselves. 
But  his  displeasure  was  still  more 
distinctly  marked  by  the  declaraUon 
that  he  would  not  create  any  British 
Peers  on  their  recommendation,  and 
by  his  displeasure  at  Lord  Stormont's 
(his  personal  friend)  accepting  the 
presidency  of  the  council. 

This  was  the  brilliant  portion  -of 
Fox's  life.  He  never  was  so  ani- 
mated, active,  and  vigorous,  alike  in 
parliamentary  exertion  and  Jn  gene- 
ral intercourse  with  society,  as  at 
this  period.  The  virtual  head  of  the 
Government,  he  exhibited  all  the 
obvious  requisites  for  this  high 
position  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Always  a  most  powerful  debater,  he 
was  now  an  indefatigable  one; — 
always  fond  of  society,  he  now  gave 
himself  to  the  full  play  of  his  social 
capacities; — always  sportive,  good- 
humored,  and  abounaing  in  plea- 
santry, he  was  now  the  universal 
delight  and  leader  of  all  that  was 
sparkling  and  accomplished  in  the 
gay  connicta  and  collieions  of  wits, 
scholars,  and  men  of  the  world.  His 
entertainmento  to  the  ambassadors 
and  other  distinguished  strangers, 
as  foreign  minister,  were  of  tlie 
most  costly  order.  No  man  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  foreign  life.  His  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  was  unusu- 
ally perfect,  and  his  intelligence 
on  the  various  interesta  of  the 
continental  courta,  and  the  chief 
pointa  of  diplomatic  ceremonial  and 
law,  surprised  all  those  who  had  seen 
him  only  in  his  dissipated  hours. 
But  Fox  was  capable  of  singularly 
close  application,  the  ground- work 
of  a  vast  variety  of  general  know- 
ledge had  been  early  laid  in  his 
mind,  and  that  mind  was  of  so  power- 
ful and  retentive  a  texture,  that  while 
it  mastered  the  most  perplexing  sub- 
jecta  with  apparent  ease,  it  seldom 
lost  any  thing  which  it  had  once 
acquired.  But  here  panegyric  must 
close.  If  Fox  had  been  formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
how  the  finest  talenta  might  be  ren- . 
dered  useless,  he  would  have  per- 
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fectly  fulfilled  his  TOcatioD.  Born 
with  a  hereditary  veneration  for  mo- 
narchy and  aristocracy,  he  sacrificed 
all  his  objects  to  the  shout  of  the  po- 
pulace. Entering  public  life  in  the 
service  of  Government,  and  the  son 
of  a  royal  adherent,  his  first  labour 
was  to  separate  himself  from  the 
royal  cause,  and,  by  dealing  out  per- 
sonalities against  the  Sovereign,  sow 
the  seeds  of  irreparable  personal 
alienation;  adapted  by  nature,  and 
trained  by  habit,  for  the  highest  ex- 
ercises of  the  noblest  o\  human 
sciences — statesmanship— his  whole 

fovemmental  supremacy,  from  the 
eginning  to  the  close  of  a  life  of 
fifty-eight  years,  amounted  to  less 
than  two.  His  errors  and  his  virtues 
-are  now  alike  in  that  spot  where 
censure  and  praise  are  equally  un- 
heard. The  sacred ness  of  the  grave 
interposes  itself  between  all  bitter- 
ness and  his  memory.  But  we  may 
justly  lament  that  such  poivers 
should  have  been  so  lost  to  his  coun- 
try while  he  remained  here,  and  that 
from  his  tomb  we  can  draw  no 
other  moral  than  of  defeated  hopes, 
wasted  ability,  and  worn-out  fame. 

The  close  of  the  year  1783  was  a 
moral  on  a  larger  scale,  a  moral  of 
the  Infinite  uncertainty  of  all  national 
provision  for  peace,  the  uncertainty  of 
all  great  public  transactions,  and  the 
shortsightedness  of  all  political  pre- 
diction. If  Europe  had  possessed  a 
temple  of  Janus,  ft  woula  have  been 
shut  by  the  general  hand  of  mankind. 
Peace  had  oeen  made  with  all  the 
leading  belligerents  of  the  worlds 
with  France,  Spain,  America,  and 
lastly,  with  Holland.  Even  the  East- 
ern disturber,  Hyder  All,  the  most 
formidable  military  genius  which 
India  had  produced  since  the  days 
of  Arungzebe,  had  closed  his]  career 
but  the  December  before ;  intelli- 
gence of  which  had  arrived  just  at 
the  period  of  the  general  signatures 
of  European  peace.  Every  thing 
promisea  the  most  unbroken  tran- 
quillity for  an  unlimited  length  of 
time.  Yet,  but  a  few  years  were  to 
pass  before  Europe  was  to  be  invol- 
ved in  the  bloodiest  and  most  sub- 
verting hostilities  known  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  fates  of  parties  and  politi- 
cians sink  into  insignificance  beside 
those  tremendous  examples  of  the 
instability  of  human  thines.    But  it 


is  remarkable  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  Foxite  administration  was  simi- 
larly verging  on  the  most  fatal  fall,  at 
the  moment  of  its  most  acknow- 
ledged supremacy.  The  moral  is, 
that  no  aaministration,  forced  upon 
the  King  of  England,  can  bo  of  long 
continuance,  and  no  moral  is  more 
salutary  for  the  preservation  of  Bri- 
tish freedom.  No  one  now  conceives 
the  possibility  of  arbitrary  power 
issuing  from  the  throne.  Every  one, 
but  the  wildest  partisan,  is  aware  of 
its  formidable  probability  of  exer- 
cise by  the  populace.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  first  importance  that  a  great 
protective  power  should  be  found 
somewhere,  anditis  obvious  that  this 
power  cannot  be  placed  with  more 
wisdom  in  any  portion  of  the  com* 
munity  than  in  the  individual  who 
alone,  having  nothing  to  hope  or 
fear,  being  personally  exempt irom 
all  injury,  and  equally  exempt  from 
all  political  temptation,  is  naturally 
placed  in  the  best  position  to  think 
gravely,  act  wisely,  and  deal  honest- 
ly, in  all  the  great  concerns  of  em« 
pi  re. 

Yet  the  mode  in  which  the  royal 
displeasure  operated  to  overthrow  the 
Coalition,  was  at  once  so  simple  and 
BO  circuitous,  that  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  cases  of  cause  and 
effect  in  court  history.  Fox  had 
offered  such  irreparable  offence  to 
the  King  in  person,  that  reconcilia- 
tion was  never  attempted  by  him. 
From  the  beginning,  he  felt  that  he 
must  depend  on  himself,  and  the 
calm  intractability  of  the  Sovereign, 
evinced  as  it  was  on  several  occa- 
sions, determined  the  minister  to  lose 
nothing  by  deference  to  the  royal 
feelinjiis.  But  there  was  another 
consciousness  strongly  urging  Fox 
to  bold  hazards.  He  had  been  the 
man  of  the  people.  He  was  so  no 
more.  His  junction  with  North  had 
loaded  him  with  the  sins  of  the  old 
Cabinet,  enhanced  by  the  sins  of  the 
new.  He  was  openly  charged  even 
with  having  brought  to  the  blunders 
of  Lord  North  political  frauds  of 
his  own.  No  state  manoeuvre  had 
ever  been  pregnant  with  a  more 
unpopular  progeny  than  the  Coali- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  the  minister 
had  lost  his  popularity.  He  could 
no  longer,  in  case  of  triumph, 
strengthen  himself  with  the  people. 
He  could  as  little,  in  case  of  failure. 
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tetreat  upon  tbe  people.  In  this 
difficulty  he  took  the  daring  measure 
of  rendering  himself  independent  of 
both  King  and  people. 

The  memorable  India  Bill  was 
alike  the  intended  instrument  of  his 
Ambition,  and  the  means  of  his  ruin. 
Its  histlory  is  now  too  notorious,  or 
too  remote,  for  public  interest  The 
results  alone  are  important,  as  sub- 
stHutiating  the  general  moral  of  re- 
IsiHtance  to  the  constitutional  autho- 
rity of  the  KiDg.  The  first  English 
East  India  Company  was  established 
in  1600.  The  charter  was  renewed 
Buccesbively  by  James  I.,  Charles  L, 
James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary. 
A  spcond  company  was  established 
in  1698.  The  two  were  finally  com- 
bined in  1708.  Those  Companies 
were  strictly  commercial,  and  their 
privileges,  constitution,  and  govern- 
ment, were  regulated  by  the  neces- 
sities of  traffic.  But  another  scene, 
unequalled  in  European  or  Oriental 
history,  was  now  to  open.  The 
traders  became  sovereigns ;  the  vic- 
tories of  ClivF,  a  great  military 
genius,  who,  like  his  masters,  had 
risen  from  the  desk  to  wield  the 
truncheon,  and  whose  gallantry  de- 
served the  sceptre,  threw  back  the 
gates  of  an  empire  which  every  hour 
saw  extending.  The  vast  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Bohar,  and  Orissa,  with 
the  five  Northern  Circars,  provinces 
equal  to  European  kingdoms,  were 
the  prizes  of  the  British  sword.  The 
factious  illiberality  of  party  libel,  or 
the  ignorant  jealousy  of  foreigners, 
has  charged  England  with  aggression 
and  avarice  in  those  extraordinary 
conquests.  But  no  charge  was  ever 
more  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
English  wars  in  India  were  the  pro- 
duct of  the  strictest  necessity.  In 
their  origin  they  were  totally  defen- 
sive. The  merchants  fousht  for  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  round  their  fac- 
tory ;  for  their  ships  and  for  their 
merchandise.  The  native  prince,  who 
repelled  his  enemy  as  well  as  theirs, 
by  their  assistance,  rewarded  them 
with  additional  privileges  in  the  land, 
and  with  a  portion  of  the  territory 
forff  ited  by  the  invader.  The  rest- 
less rapine  of  the  Eastern  sovereigns 
producing  perpetual  infractions  of 
treaties,  aud  their  inferiority  to  the 
British  in  arms,  discipline^  and  cou- 
rage, producing  the  natural  result,  in 


ritory,  at  length  the  Company  stood 
in  the  attitude  of  sovereigns.  Butthen 
came  the  severer  trial.  Sudden  opu- 
lence, novelty  of  power,  and  a  dis- 
tance of  eighteen  thousand  miles  from 
the  eye  of  authority,  gave  birth  to  ex- 
cesses in  the  subaltern  agents  of  this 
vast  dominion.  From  the  first  terri- 
torial accession  in  1765  to  1773,  the 
nation  had  looked  only  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  prowess  of  the  British 
arms.  But  in  1773  other  feelings 
called  the  attention  of  Government 
to  the  abuses  of  authority,  and  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  Lord  North  to 
meet  the  chief  sources  of  animad- 
version. The  bill  was  practically 
eluded  in  India;  and  in  1781,  on  pe- 
titions at  home  and  representations 
from  abroad.  Lord  North  moved 
for  a  •*  Secret  Committee,'*  to  en- 
quire into  the  Carnatic  War,  and  con- 
sider the  general  state  of  the  Briti^h 
possessions  in  the  East.  The  com- 
mittee w.ith  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord 
Melville,  as  chairman,  sat  for  two 
years.  The  report  contained  a  pro- 
digious mass  of  information  on  all 
the  heads  of  revenue,  government, 
and  polity.  It  was  embodied  in  no 
less  than  121  resolutions,  submitted 
from  time  to  time  to  the  House,  and 
the  result  was  a  universal  acknow- 
ledgment, that  nothing  but  the  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  interposition  of 
the  throne  could  save  the  Indian 
empire. 

But  the  European  crisis  was  too 
Anxious  for  Ministers.  The  inter- 
position was  delayed.  Dundas,  im- 
pressed with  the  dangers  of  the 
delay,  brought  in  a  bill,  founded  on 
his  resolutions.  To  suffer  a  measure 
of  such  importance  to  proceed  from 
a  private  individual,  would  have 
been  contrary  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  bill  was  opposed 
by  Ministers^  and  lost.  But  upon 
its  ruins  Fox  determined  to  build 
not  only  a  new  system  for  India,  but 
a  permanent  dictatorship  for  the  ex- 
isting Minister  of  England. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1783, 
in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  detail, 
information,  and  eloquence,  he  de- 
veloped his  memorable  plan  for  the 
reform  of  India.  He  proposed  to 
establish,  for  the  supreme  authority, 
a  Board  in  London,  to  consist  of 
seven  commissioners,  in  whom  were 
to  be  vested  the  authority  over  all 
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all  control^  civil,  military,  and  com* 
mercial,  all  appointmenta  of  officers 
of  every  deocription,  ia  both  Ed|2;- 
land  and  India,  and  the  possession 
of  all  charters,  privileges,  and 
papers.  For  the  details  of  Govern- 
ment, eight  assistants  were  to  be 
appointed  by  those  commission" 
ers,  their  chief  employment  being 
the  commercial  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  first  instance,  both 
the  commissioners  and  the  assist- 
ants were  to  be  appointed  by  Par- 
liamenty  their  power  continuing  for 
a  limited  term  of  three  or  five 
years,  any  of  the  commissioners 
to  be  removable  by  the  King,  on 
a  vote  of  either  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  any  of  the  eight  assist- 
ant^ to  be  removable  by  five  of 
the  commissioners.  Any  vacancy 
which  should  happen  among  the 
commissioners  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
King,  and  any  among  the  assistants 
by  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  Finally, 
the  commissioners  were  to  lay 
before  the  Board  of  Treasury  yearly, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
a  statement  of  their  proceedings. 
The  bill  was  to  be  followed  by 
another,  giving  security  to  the  In- 
dian subject,  rectifying  spoliations, 
&c. 

This  plan  had  been  sedulously 
kept  from  public  knowledge  until 
the  last  moment.  But  its  hazards 
were  instantly  seen  by  the  vigilant 
aagacity  of  Pitt.  He  pronounced  it 
a  design  for  vesting  the  whole  power 
of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister, 
and  for  thus  continuing  the  domina- 
tion of  that  Minister  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  the  domination  of  his 
party  while  we  continued  to  possess 
an  Indian  empire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
from  the  simplest  view  of  the  bill, 
than  the  Ministerial  resolve  to  defy 
all  the  power  of  the  constitution. 
The  whole  patronage  of  India,  the 
military  and  judicial  commissions, 
the  contracts,  the  trade,  the  pur- 
chase of  merchsndise  and  stores  to 
the  amount,  even  then,  of  six  mil- 
lions a- year.  In  the  hands  of  a  small 
body  of  men,  must  have  created  an 
influence  dangerous  to  the  throne 
and  the  constitution.  With  this  influ- 
ence on  his  side,  a  corrupt  or  ambi- 
tious minister  might  make  himself 
master  of  every  corruptible  mind 
in  the  country,  and  storm  the  legis- 
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in  the  first  instance,  involved  the 
moat  comprehensive  violation  of 
private  property  ever  known,  by  the 
seizure  of  the  rights  of  the  stock- 
holders; the  most  comprehensive 
violation  of  public  engagments,  by 
the  seizure  of  the  charters ;  and  the 
most  comprehensive  violation  of 
established  policy,  by  the  general 
change  of  the  Indian  system  in  all 
things  that  related  to  government 
and  trade.  But  still  higher  evils 
were  connected  with  this  singular 
usurpation.  The  commissioners 
were  placed  in  such  a  rank  of  inde- 
pendence, with  respect  to  India,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  resist  the 
actual  policy  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment, if  such  were  their  pleasure, 
and  thus  plunge  England  into  unex- 
pected war  with  European  princes 
on  account  of  Indian  possessions, 
they  not  being  compelled  to  keep 
up  any  communication  with  Minis- 
ters beyond  the  mere  annual  state- 
ment of  their  measures.  The  guards 
proposed  in  the  bill  against  tho^e 
formidable  results,  were  as  palpa** 
bly  inefficient.  The  commissioners 
were  to  be  appointed  by  Parliament. 
But  this  was  virtually  the  appoint- 
ment of  whoever  swayed  the  Par- 
liament, which  individual  Uien  was 
Fox.  The  commission  was  to  be 
appointed  only  for  four  years*  But 
long  before  that  time  the  effect  of 
its  patronage  would  have  been  felt 
in  securing  the  Foxite  Ministry; 
and  as  a  vote  of  a  submissive  Par- 
liament had  created  the  commission, 
a  similar  vote  would  renew  it  The 
power  of  removing  a  commissioner 
by  a  vote  of  either  House  was  given. 
But  it  must  naturally  be  ineffective, 
for  nothing  would  justify  Parliamen*- 
tary  interference  except  gron  mis- 
conduct, and  even  that  interference 
would  still  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  minister,  armed  with  the  resist- 
less patronage  of  India.  The  ap« 
pointment  by  the  King,  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  by  death,  would  be  equally 
ineffectual,  for  if  the  minister  still 
held  his  power,  the  appointment 
would  vest  in  one  of  his  friends ;  or 
if  Fox  were,  by  any  accident,  throvm 
out,  he  left  behind  him  six  commis- 
sioners to  contend  against  one.  As 
to  the  argument  that  the  power  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  was  only  that  hi- 
therto exerted  by  the  Company,  the 
direct  answer  was,  that  no  differ- 
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an  author! tf  divided  amoog  the 
members  of  a  great  company,  not 
politicians,  and  with  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent views,  and  an  authority  con- 
centrated in  a  small  body  of  politi- 
cal persons,  partisans  by  their  na- 
ture, independent  of  the  Crowo,  and 
owing  their  existence  to  the  minis- 
ter. 

Pitt,  from  the  first  announcement 
of  this  most  daring  assault  on  the 
ConstitutioD,  stood  forth  as  its  de- 
fender, and  exhibited  powers  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion.  His  first  effort 
was  to  retard  the  violent  and  suspi- 
cious rapidity  with  which  the  (Ja- 
binet  hurried  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill.  *'  But  a  single  week  has 
been  proposed  to  comprehend  a  bill 
which  extends  to  every  function  of 
government,  and  menaces  every  in- 
terest of  the  empire,  present  and 
to  come. — Such  is  the  time,"  ex- 
claimed Pitt,  "  allowed  by  the  mercy 
or  the  contempt  of  the  Cabinet  for 
the  enquiry  into  principles  which 
involve  the  living  and  future  fates 
of  England  and  India.  And  such  is 
the  scheme  of  usurpation  and  de- 
fiance which  is  planned  by  the  man 
always  loudest  in  sounding  the 
alarm  of  danger  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  I  can  see  nothing  in 
the  haste  exhibited  in  carrying  this 
iniquitous  measure  through  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  precipitancy  and  ar- 
dour of  plunderers,  eager  to  grasp 
and  hold  fast  their  prey  J' 

The  public  were  now  awakened 
to  their  danger,  and  jimiversal  asto- 
nishment was  succeeded  by  univer- 
sal indignation.  The  East  India 
proprietors  instantly  petitioned  the 
House,  denying  the  charges  of  the 
bill.  The  East  India  Directors  fol- 
lowed, with  a  demand  to  be  heard 
by  counsel.  Yet,  in  the  debate  on 
going  into  committee,  the  motion 
was  carried  by  217  to  103,  so  sud- 
denly had  the  members  scented 
the  banquet  spread  for  them  in 
India. 

But  the  bill  was  to  undergo  a  dif- 
ferent fate  in  that  assembly  which 
has  BO  often  rectified  the  errors  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  which, 
by  its  superiority  of  personal  means, 
its  remoteness  from  the  immediate 
pressure  of  popular  influence,  and 
Its  large  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  public  tranquillity,  has  been  so 
long  the  refuge  of  the  constitution. 

On  thA    Okh  nf  nAAAmbAr.  tliP  hill 
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was  brought  up  to  Uie  House  of 
Lords  by  Fox,  followed  by  an  im- 
posing train  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mons^ House.  Lord  Thurlowe  in- 
stantly pounced  upon  it  with  beak 
and  talon.  He  declared  *<  it  to  be  a 
measure  whose  sole  object  was  to 
create  a  power  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution, an  imperium  in  imperio'-^WL 
strange  and  violent  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  present  bill  did  not  tend 
to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  'twas  true ;  but  it  tended  to 
set  up  a  power  in  Uie  kingdom,  which 
might  be  used  at  once  in  opposition 
to  the  crown  and  to  the  people.*' 
Turning  to  the  House,  and  with  that 
tremendous  burst  of  voice  which  eo 
powerfully  suited  bis  bold  elo- 
quence, **  I  desire,"  said  he,  *'  to  aee 
the  crown  respectable,  to  see  the 
crown  great ;  but  if  this  bill  should 
pass,  the  crown  of  England  will  be 
no  longer  fit  for  a  man  of  honour  to 
wear.  The  King  will  take  the  dia- 
dem from  bis  own  bead,  and  place 
it  on  the  head  of  Mr  Fox."  In  the 
debate,  on  the  15th,  Lord  Temple, 
on  being  charged  with  saying  that 
the  Kin^  was  hostile  to  the  bill,  de- 
clared that  he  had  obtained  an  au- 
dience of  his  Majesty  by  bis  right 
as  a  peer,  and  that,  though  it  was 
contrary  to  form  to  say  what  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Sovereign  had  been,  he 
was  ready  to  say  what  it  was  not, 
"  It  was  not  friendly  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill."  On  the  question,  Mi- 
nisters were  left  in  a  minority  of  79 
to  87.  The  fate  of  the  measure  waa 
inevitable,  and  it  instantly  followed. 
On  the  17th,  the  committal  of  the 
bill  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
95  to  76.  the  bill  was  finally  t^ 
jected  without  a  division. 

The  King  had  thus  far  triumphed 
over  his  obnoxious  Cabinet,  and  he 
determined  that  no  time  should  be 
given  to  recover  themselves.  On 
the  day  after  the  debate,  late  in  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  he  demanded 
the  seals  of  the  two  secretaries  of 
state,  and  on  the  day  following, 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Temple,  who  was  sworn  in  as  secre- 
tary, and  who  wrote  letters  of  dis- 
missal to  the  remaining  ministers. 
Pitt  was  summoned  to  the  bead  of 
the  Treasury.  He  had  steadily  re- 
fused the  office  but  nine  months  be- 
fore.   But  the  public  aspect   had 
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in  the  lowest  condition  of  popular 
esteem.  Tfae  Lords  and  the  King 
had  risen  together.  The  emergency 
was  pregnant  with  hazard  to  the 
King's  authority,  for  if  the  Cahinet 
should  force  themselves  back  on 
him  once  more,  he  must  be  a  cipher 
for  life.  Still  the  difficulties  of 
Pitt's  situation  might  have  appalled 
a  less  resolute  mind.  He  was  to 
face  a  House  of  Commons  crowded 
with  partisans  of  the  late  Cabinet, 
furious  in  its  wrath  at  their  fall,  and 
pouring  out  the  most  violent  decla- 
mation on  what  they  pronounced 
the  unlawful  influence  of  the  King's 
name.  To  increase  his  perplexities. 
Lord  Temple  resigned  the  seals 
within  three  days,  under  the  nomi- 
nal pretext  of  more  freely  meeting 
the  charges  of  tampering  with  the 
royal  confidence,  the  true  motive 
probably  being  his  alarm  at  the  force 
arrayed  against  him.  Many  of  the 
leading  persons,  friendly  to  Pitt  and 
his  principles,  shrunk  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Cabinet  in  a  direct 
state  of  war  with  tlie  House  of  Com-> 
mons.  It  was  universally  predicted 
that  this  Cabinet  could  not  live  a 
month.  Pitt  was  fully  sensible  of 
those  difficulties.  Lord  Temple's  se- 
cession almost  shook  even  his  match- 
less serenity.  "This  was  the  only 
event,"  says  his  most  intimate  biogra- 
pher (Tomline),  "which  I  ever  knew 
to  disturb  Mr  Pitt's  rest,  while  he 
continued  in  good  health.  Lord  Tem- 
ple's resignation  was  determined  on 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  of  the 
21st;  and  when  I  went  into  Mr 
Pitt's  bedroom  the  next  morning,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  not  had  a  mO' 
menfs  sleep.  He  expressed  great 
uneasiness  at  the  present  btate  of 
public  affairs,  at  the  same  time  de- 
claring his  fixed  resolution  not  to 
abandon  the  position  he  had  taken, 
but  to  make  the  best  stand  in  his 
power,  though  very  doubtful  of  the 
result.^*  At  length  the  Cabinet  was 
formed.  Pitt,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; Thurlowe,  Lord  Chancel- 
lor ;  Lord  Gower  (afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Stafford),  President  of  the 
Council ;  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord 
Privy  Seal ;  Lords  Carmarthen  and 
Sydney,  Secretaries  of  State;  and 
Lord  Howe,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. Thus,  in  doubt  and  difficulty, 
commenced  the  most  glorious  Adrni* 


nistration  of  England,  and  Pitt  was 
the  inspiring  name. 

The  remark  has  been  already 
made,  that  the  history  of  English 
politics  is  the  finest  lesson  for  a  po- 
litician. The  crisis  in  which  the 
Minister  met  the  Parliament  on  his 
assumption  of  office  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  maxim.  But  a  month 
since  the  English  Ministry  stood  in 
the  exact  position  of  Pitt  in  Decem- 
ber, 1783.  The  question  then  was, 
as  it  has  so  lately  been,  whether  the 
minister  should  meet  the  existing 
House  of  Commons,  or  call  a  new 
one  ?  No  Cabinet  had  ever  been  so 
powerful  in  the  Commons  as  that  of 
the  Coalition.  No  incipient  states- 
man had  been  less  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  carry  measures  against 
that  powerful  influence  than  Pitt. 
His  talents  were  acknowledged ;  his 
information  struck  every  one  with 
wonder ;  his  integrity  was  above  all 
suspicion.  He  had  already,  in  mere 
boyhood,  placed  himself  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  debate;  but  his  pro- 
positions were  almost  uniformly  un- 
successful. In  the  great  struggle  of 
his  early  career,  the  India  Bill,  he 
had  been  beaten  by  majorities  of 
two  to  one ;  he  had  been  beaten  by 
the  same  majorities,  even  after  the 
dismissal  of  the  Cabinet  was  cer- 
tain.  The  presumption  and  boyish 
folly  of  his  hoping  to  stand  his 
ground  against  Opposition  was  a  sub- 
ject of  incessant  ridicule  in  the 
House.  Fox  contemptuously  pro- 
nounced it  a  political  absurdity  to- 
tally unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
immature  ambition.  The  motion 
for  a  new  writ  for  Appleby,  the 
borough  for  which  Pitt  sat,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  burst  of  universal 
laughter  I  Fox  openly  staked  his 
political  foresight  on  the  impossibi- 
lity of  conducting  the  public  busi- 
ness  by  this  shadow  of  a  Ministry. 
And  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
the  Opposition  resolved  to  delay  the 
passing  of  the  Land-tax  Bill,  a  mea« 
sure  essential  to  the  national  debt 
of  that  year,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  be  passed  before  even  an  op- 
portunity for  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament could  be  given.  It  was 
evident  that  Opposition  looked  up- 
on that  House  of  Commons  as  their 
own. 

All  these  circumstances  were  re- 
volved by  the   new  minister.    In 
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bU  consultations  with  his  friends, 
every  argument  was  urged  by  them 
to  dissolve  Parliament.  The  anxiety 
of  his  opponents  to  retard  a  dissolu- 
tion^ seemed  to  be  a  direct  index  to 
the  adoption  of  the  contrary  mea- 
sure. But  his  deep-thinking  and 
powerful  understanding  soon  decid- 
ed otherwise.  He  saw  that  a  pre- 
mature appeal  to  the  nation  might 
terminate  in  a  general  impression 
that  he  had  yet  to  learn  the  national 
mind.  It  was  true,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  Ministerial  side  might  be  in- 
creased by  the  new  election,  but  the 
real  question  was,  whether  these 
numbers  would  be  increased  to  the 
amount  of  making  his  adminiitration 
powerful.  Most  of  the  great  par- 
liamentary interests  were  directly 
adverse  to  him.  The  public  feeling, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  not  yet  ex- 
pressed itself  with  satisfactory  de- 
cision. The  conduct  of  North's  com- 
bination, however  stigmatized  by 
men  of  honour,  had  not  excited  a 
spirit  of  scorn  deep  enough  to  over- 
bear the  personal  interests  that  ex- 
hibit themselves  when  the  aaestion 
is  of  elections.  The  India  bill  was 
still  recent,  and  the  public  mind  had 
not  yet  possessed  leisure  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  that  daring  attempt  at 
imperial  plunder.  But  Pitt  relied 
on  the  common  sense  and  honour  of 
the  nation,  to  discover  at  length  the 
contrast  between  his  services  and 
those  of  his  opponents,  and  he  de- 
tl^rmined  to  make  the  trial  with  the 
existing  Parliament  If  he  failed,  he 
still  possessed  the  power  to  dissolve 
it,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
proving  to  the  nation  that  mere 
stubbornness  and  partisanship  had 
rendered  it  unfit  to  carry  on  the 
national  business.  If  he  succeeded, 
he  disarmed  his  antagonists  on  their 
own  field,  broke  ut>  their  party, 
proved  to  the  nation  how  little  they 
had  been  sustained  by  character, 
and  how  much  by  patronage,  and 
drove  them  into  a  state  of  political 
destitution,  which  nearly  precluded 
their  ever  forming  an  efiective  par- 
liamentary force  again. 

The  man  who  thus  reasoned,  was 
little  more  than  twenty>four  years 
old!*  And  it  was  at  this  age  that 
Pitt,  unaided,  took  upon  him  the 
government  of  the  British  emt)lre. 


[Hireb, 

The  overwhelming  nature  of  the  task 
which  he  thus  adopted,  may  be 
Judged  of  from  a  few  of  the  imme- 
diate subjects  which  pressed  upon 
his  Councils— the  regulation  of  the 
Indian  system  demanding  instast 
consideration — the  state  of  the  re- 
venue at  home,  connected  as  it  wss 
with  the  necessity  of  reforming  in- 
numerable fraudulent  practices  upoQ 
the  public— >th^  restoration  of  the 
public  income  to  a  capacity  of  meet- 
ing the  public  expenses — the  provi- 
sion for  an  unfunded  debt  of  thirty 
millions — a  system  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt — the  choice 
of  new  taxes  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  revenue— the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  Ireland,  even 
then  a  perpetual  source  of  anxiety 
to  Government — the  pressing  claims 
of  the  sufferers  by  their  loyalty  in 
the  Colonial  war— 'the  commercial 
treaty  with  America — the  vast,  com- 
plicated, and  threatened  interests  of 
England  with  the  leading  kingdoms 
of  the  continent— those,  and  more, 
formed  the  labour  which  was  to  be 
borne  by  a  youth,  scarcely  acquaint- 
ed with  public  life,  or  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  his  own  understand- 
ing. Those  widely  various  subjects, 
involving  questions  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult order  which  can  be  presented 
to  the  human  mind,  were  thrown  nn 
the  capacity  of  Pitt,  unsupported  by 
colleagues,  Parliament,  or  the  coun- 
try. It  is  needless  to  say,  how  Ui- 
umphantly  they  were  borne  i  with 
what  matchless  clearness  they  were 
elucidated,  with  what  steady  vigour 
their  principles  were  embodied,  and 
with  what  solid  strength  their  prac- 
tice reinforced  the  liberties  and  the 
prosperity  of  England.  Such  are  the 
duties,  and  such  the  glories  of  an 
English  Minister.  To  fulfil  them, 
seems  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  human  faculties ;  but  as  the  diffi- 
cultv  is  great,  so  is  the  renown.  The 
whole  range  of  honourable  ambition 
offers  to  man  no  nobler  priee  than 
the  fame  of  an  English  Minister, 
Worthy  of  his  Usk.  None  more 
above  the  common  soarings  of  man- 
kind, none  more  comprehensive  of 
good  to  general  society,  none  entitled 
to  more  imperishable  distinction  in 
the  ages  to  come. 
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TUB  WTTILLBS. 

I — George  WyviUe^  Esq.  to  the  Rev,  Frederick  Wahondj  Hartley  Rectory, 

Devonshire. 


Leaminyion  fya^  August 

Mr  DtsAR  FRRD,~Don*t  be  alarm^i 
ed  for  ^he  health  of  your  old  friend, 
when  you  see  my  letter  dated  from 
this  enlarged  edition  of  the  Hospital 
of  lavalldB.  I  am  still  sound,  wind 
and  limb,  and  almost  as  active  with 
the  weight  of  fifty- six  years  on  my 
back  as  in  the  merrv  times  of  our 
juuth,  when  you  and  I,  Fred,— with 
humitity  be  it  spoken, — ^ere  a 
couple  of  as  gay  young  fellows  as 
one  would  wish  to  meet  with  on  a 
summer's  day.  It  dues  one  good  to 
recall  old  times,  and  that  Is  one  rea- 
son why  you  and  I  are  such  indefa- 
tii^able  correspondents.  1  have  wrlt- 
tt-Q  you  a  letter  on  my  birth-day 
eiery  year  for  these  thirty  years, 
and  received  your  unfailing  answer 
in  the  Chridtmas  week.  That  is  what 
1  rail  a  right  English  spirit,  Fred— 
never  to  give  up  an  intimacy  with 
an  old  friend,  when  you  have  found 
by  experience  that  he  is  a  good  and 
true  one.  I  hare  been  musing  over 
some  of  our  old  adventures,  f  think 
they  are  something  like  wine — they 
improve  every  year.  Some  of  ihetti 
did  not  strike  me  much  at  the  time; 
but  now,  aftet  they  have  been  bot- 
tled up  fot*  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
they  have  a  flavour  With  them  that 
none  of  one's  newer  incidents  can 
equal.  Do  you  recollect,  Fred,  when 
you  and  I,  and  Dick  Breton  and  Jack 
Burn,  came  home,  as  hard  as  our 
nags  would  carry  us,  from  Harley 
one  night,  and  lust  got  into  college 
before  the  stroke  of  twelve  ?  What 
a  dark  night  it  was,  and  how  Dick 
kept  boasting  all  the  time  of  our 
gallop,  that  his  horse  Was  fresher 
than  ever  I  And  then  do  you  recol- 
lect his  consternation  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  hostler  by  mistake 
bad  mounted  him,  in  the  hurry  and 
darkness,  on  the  Black  Jewel,  that 
was  on  its  way  to  run  at  Epsom 
races?  It  makes  one  laugh  yet  to 
think  of  Dick's  ra^e,  when  an  officer 
came  tiext  morning,  and  arrested 
him  for  horse-stealing.  Ah  I  these 
w^ere  the  times,  my  boy,  for  mirth 


nowadays.  I  don't  believe  any 
Oriel  man  has  been  had  up  for  theft 
since  the  year  of  Dick  Breton's  ex- 
ploit How  strangely  that  party  is 
scattered  now !  Jack  Burn  keeps 
his  ears  warm  with  a  judge's  wig, 
and  Dick  Breton  is  a  baronet  and 
major-general,  with  ten  thousand 
ayear,  eighteen  halfpenny-faced 
children,  and  only  the  recollection 
of  a  liver.  You  and  I,  Fred,  are 
changed  least  of  any.  You  were 
always  a  quiet,  comfortable  sort  of 
fellow,  and  settled  down  as  natural- 
ly as  possible  into  a  steady,  retipect- 
able  rector;  and  I  have  flourished 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  vegetables 
in  the  fat  fields  of  Qlemswonh  Hall. 
A  squire,  a  parson,  a  judge,  and  a 
general,  were  four  young  fellows 
upon  four  fiery  horses,  dashing 
through  turnpikes,  or  over  them,  I 
forget  which  ;^my  favourite  pace 
now  is  a  quiet  amble,  and  my 
charger  a  cob  of  fourteen  hands. 
There  is  not  such  another  punch  in 
Suffolk.  'Twas  given  to  me  by 
Harry  Travers;  and  as  the  rascal 
has  behaved  so  infamously  since,  I 
think  I  ought  to  send  him  the  pony 
back ;  but  what  can  I  do,  Fred  P  he  is 
as  sure-footed  as  a  mule,  and  war- 
ranted to  carry  sixteen  stohe.  In 
short,  his  good  qualities  are  innu- 
merable—well bred,  steady  with- 
out  the  least  taint  of  vice,  and  just 
in  his  prime.  On  reading  this  last 
sentence  over,  I  see  it  is  a  little  doubt- 
ful whether  I  mean  the  horse  or  the 
man.  I  mean  the  Galloway,  Fred— 
the  other  has  noble  points  about 
him,  but  is  cursedlv  ill  broke  in— 
ril  tell  you  more  about  him  some 
other  time— I  will  only  let  you  into 
the  secret,  that  this  same  Harry 
Travers  is  the  cause  of  my  being 
here ;  there,  that  will  set  you  guess- 
ing. I  have  told  you  already  I  am 
sound  as  a  bell  in  health— and  so  I 
am;  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  am 
afflicted  with  a  very  troublesome 
disease,  in  the  shape  of  a  daughter 
eighteen  years  of  age — as  beautiful 
as  there  is  any  occasion  for,  and  fill- 
oH  tn  thA  hrim  with  ft^.pWnif  And  rn- 
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mance,  which  is  just  another  name 
for — mischief.  1  undertook  to  be 
my  own  physician ;  and  as  this  Mas- 
ter Travers  lives  with  his  uncle,  the 
old  curmudgeon  who  bought  the 
Scarlock  estates,  which  lie  close  into 
mine,  I  prescribed  a  change  of  air. 
My  boy  Tom  is  just  come  from  his 
travels;  rery  much  improved,  I  be- 
lieve, but  I  hav'n't  yet  seen  him.  I 
have  sent  him'  home  to  take  care  of 
things  in  my  absence,  and  have  or- 
dered him,  without  showing  any 
symptoms  of  suspicion,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  young  Travers,  and 
a  designing,  blue-eyed,  sweet-look- 
ing little  thing,  his  sister.  As  I  am 
so  far  away  from  home,  and  have 
neither  workmen  to  superintend,  nor 
any  thing  to  do,  but  strut  about  the 
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streets,  I  will  perhaps  write  you 
oftener  than  at  other  times :  for  this 
EUnily  of  mine,  though  a  very  nice, 
well-behaved,  affectionate  girl  —  I 
wiii  say  that  for  her — ^is  not  so 
much  of  a  companion  as  she  used 
to  be,  but  mopes  a  good  deal,  and 
raves  a  great  quantity  of  nonsense 
about  Shakspeare  that  wrote  the 
plays.  Do  you  recollect  John  Kern- 
ble  in  Cato  the  ni^ht  we  treat  to 
Covent    Garden   atter  taking  our 

-Bachelor's but,  by  the  by,  I  don't 

think  Shakspeare  wrote  Cato.  Re- 
member me  very  kindly  to  my  good 
friend,  Mrs  Walsond,  and  my  god- 
daughter,  little  Jane;  and  beueTe 
me  your  very  sincere,  old  friend, 
Geobgb  Wytilli. 


2.— Jlfwj  Emify  WyviUe  to  Mrs  Margaret  Bethel. 


My  dearest  Aunt  Peggy, —  I 
wrote  you  a  very  hurried  note  just 
before  leaving  home,  telling  you  of 
our  removal  to  this  place.  As  to  its 
being  for  the  sake  of  papa's  health, 
1  don't  believe  a  word  of  it;  he  is 
stronger  and  better-looking  than  I 
ever  remember  him.  Ah  I  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  I  am  the  cause  of 
his  leaving  home,  and  I  may  say 
happiness,  behind  him ;  for  'tis  quite 
melancholy,  I  assure  you,  to  see  how 
out  of  his  element  he  seems  among 
the  butterfly  people  of  this  frivolous 
town.  He  walks  up  and  down  the 
street  as  if  he  had  no  object  in  life 
but  to  while  away  the  time;  and, 
though  we  have  only  been  here  two 
days,  I  am  sure  he  is  more  heartily 
tired  of  it  than  I  am. 

Two  days  after  that  happy,  happy 
dinner  at  Scarlock,  every  thing 
seemed  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
changed.  My  dearest  friend  1 — the 
sweetest  girl  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life! — Oh!  aunt  Peggy,  how  you 
would  love  her,  if  you  knew  her  so 
well  as  I  do  ! — dear,  dear  Charlotte 
Travers  was  so  good,  so  kind,  so  en- 
chanting I  In  tact,  ever  since  their 
old  uncle,  Mr  Dobbs,  came  to  live  at 
Scarlock,  we  have  been  more  attach- 
ed than  sisters,  and,  for  nearly  half  a 
year,  not  a  week  passed  without  our 
meeting  two  or  three  times ;  and 
papa  was  so  fond  of  her  too.  And 
ner  brother,  Mr  Henry  Travers,  was 
a  great  favourite  of  his.  They  were 
both  almost  constantly  at  Glema- 


worth,  and  you  may  easily  imagine 
what  a  comfort  dear  Charlotte  was 
to  me,  as  we  have  no  near  neigh- 
bours but  themselves.  I  will  de- 
scribe my  Charlotte  to  you  as  near- 
ly as  I  can.  She  is  a  little  taller  than 
I  am,  which  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at,  for  she  comes  of  a  very  tall 
family.  Her  brother  is  much  taller 
than  Tom.  I  should  think  be  was 
fully  six  feet  high ;  but  then  he  is 
so  elegant  and  graceful,  that  he  is 
quite  free  from  the  awkwardness 
which  is  generally  produced  by  great 
height  Her  eyeB  are  a  deep,  rich 
brown ;  not  so  dark  or  penetrating 
as  her  brother's,  nor  so  proud  ana 
haughty-looking.  Her  smile  is  very 
like  his;  and  lutogether,  I  am  sure 
you  would  say,  that  Charlotte  Tra- 
vers is  as  beautiful  as  an  angeL 

Well,  all  this  went  on  most  de- 
lightfully till  two  days  after  our  din- 
ner at  Scarlock,  which  I  wrote  you 
an  account  of,  and  then  things  went 
on  very  differently.  Papa  grew  pee- 
vish and  sullen;  never  laughed  or 
joked  with  me  as  he  used  to  do; 
never  took  me  out  for  a  ride;  nor 
mentioned  the  name  of  his  favourite, 
Charlotte  Travers.  I  thought  this 
very  odd,  and  still  more  unaccount- 
able that  he  hurried  me  off  here  on  a 
single  day's  notice;  leaving  my  maid 
Patison  at  home,  and  only  bringing 
old  Giles  Gubbins,  the  coachman, 
to  look  after  his  punch  pony.  He 
used  to  call  it  Young  Harry,  iNecause 
it  was  a  present  from  Mr  Travers; 
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but  BOW  he  never  calls  it  by  its 
name,  but  only  says,  *'  Giles,  bring 
round  mj  bay  Galloway."  I  expect 
a  letter  n'om  my  brother  Tom,  who 
is  at  home,  and  hope  to  hear  of  my 
darling  friend  Charlotte  through 
him.  And  now,  my  dear  aunt  Peggy, 
I  will  tell  you  about  our  situation 
here. 

We  hare  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the 

hotel,  and  are  as  comfortable  as 

if  we  were  in  a  private  house.  The 
streets  are  spacious  and  handsome, 
and  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
richest  in  England.  We  are  within 
an  hour's  drive  of  Warwick  Castle, 
or  Guy's  Cliff,  or  Kenilworth,  or  the 
birth-place  of  Shakspeare.  All  these 
we  are  going  to  see  next  week,  and 
1  will  give  you  as  good  a  description 
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of  them  as  I  am  able.  But  lovely  as 
this  place  is,  I  cannot  help  fancying 
how  fresh  and  beautiful  the  green 
lanes  about  Glemswortii  must  be  in 
this  enchanting  summer.  How  de- 
licious the  dark  sombre  shade  of  the 
huge  sycamores  that  form  the 
avenue  to  Scarlock  must  b^  now, 
with  their  leafy  tops  so  interlaced, 
that,  in  walking  beneath  them,  you 
might  fancy  you  were  in  some  old 
cathedral,  with  its  dim  reiigious 
liffht,  and  might  listen  for  the  swell 
of  the  noble  organ  to  waft  your  soul 
beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere, 
and  lap  your  senses  in  Elysium.  Ah  I 
when  shall  we  get  back  to  dear  old 
Glemsworth ! — Your  ever  affection- 
ate niece, 

Emily  Wyville. 


S.— TAom/M  Wyvilie,  Esq,  to  George  WyviUe^Esq. 


Mr  DiAR  Father,— I  had  stood 
here  on  my  post  without  seeing  any 
thing  of  the  enemy  for  two  days,  and 
began  to  think  of  taking  the  first 
step  myself,  by  calling  on  old  Dobbs, 
and  reconnoitering  the  position  of 
his  forces.  However,  I  assuaged  my 
aumi  as  well  as  I  was  able,  by  revi- 
siting the  scenes  of  my  youth,  which 
are  rendered  doubly  dear  to  me  by 
having  l>een  absent  from  them  so 
long.  Tliree  years'  tossing  about  in 
foreign  parts  has  not  rubbed  off,  I 
assure  you,  one  particle  of  my  Eng- 
lish feeling,  and  I  prefer  the  secluded 
beauty  of  an  English  village,  with  its 
venerable  church  tower  arising  from 
amidst  a  grove  of  trees,  and  the  cot- 
tage smoke  curling  in  blue  wreathes 
far  up  into  the  silent  air,  to  the  more 
dazzling  prospects  of  France  or  Italy. 
In  looking  at  them  my  eye  only  is 
delighted — it  never  gets  clear  into 
the  heart,  as  a  home  view,  like  the 
scene  from  our  own  Merrill  Down. 
And  certainly  the  landscape  from 
that  point  is  very  much  improved, 
by  the  additions  your  new  neigh- 
bour has  made  to  Scarlock  Hall. 
The  new  facing  he  has  given  the 
turrets,  and  the  very  judicious  open- 
ings he  has  made  in  the  woods,  give 
a  greater  harmony  to  the  landscape 
than  I  had  ever  thought  it  susceptible 
of.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the 
business  of  the  letter.  Yesterday, 
about  one  o'clock,  after  I  had  been 


strolling  about  the  park  for  several 
hours,  I  had  retired  to  our  old 
schoolroom,  where  Emily  had  left 
some  of  her  books  and  drawings. 
I  had  thrown  myself  into  the  old 
arm-chair,  with  my  back  to  the  open 
window, — I  had  a  book  in  my  hand, 
but  as  I  have  now  forgotten  what 
book  it  was,  I  suspect  i  could  not 
have  been  very  highly  interested  in 
its  contents ;  but  certainly,  whether 
by  the  story  I  was  reading,  or  by 
something  else,  my  mind  was  entire- 
ly occupied,  when  I  was  awakened 
out  of  my  reverie  by  a  step  just  at 
my  side,  and  then  a  faint  shriek  I  I 
started  up  and  saw,  nearly  sinking  to 
the  ground,  with  agitation  and  alarm, 
the  sweetest  creature  in  the  world ; 
her  cheek  pale  with  fear,  and  in  the 
next  moment  flushing  with  confu- 
sion. Excuse  me,  she  said,  I  expect- 
ed to  find  Emily  here.  I  told  her  my 
sister  had  left  the  country,  and  en- 
quired if  it  was  Mitis  Travers  whom 
1  had  the  honour  to  address.  It  was, 
indeed ;  and  really,  my  dear  father,  I 
can't  at  all  see  how  Emily  can  pos- 
sibly be  in  the  smallest  danger  from 
so  very  desirable  a  companion.  She 
told  me  that  her  brother  had  accom- 
panied her  to  the  gate,  and  after  our 
mutual  awkwardness  at  so  unex- 
pected  a  rencontre  had  worn  off,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  laughing  at  her 
unceremonious  entrie  by  the  win- 
dow, I  ordered  Lightfoot,  and  offer- 
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ed  to  ^eeompany  bar  till  she  rejofu- 
ed  her  escort  ia  the  viUag^.  Her 
brother,  however,  not  e:i^pectiqg  her 
return  so  bqqq,  b»4  ridden  some- 
where else,  and  as  she  was  afraid  to 
return  to  Scarlock  without  him,  we 
cut  off  into  the  lower  wood^,  in  hopes 
of  findlRg  him  at  a  summer  house  to 
which  she  told  me  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  frequent  pilgrima«r 
ges.  The  thing  that  astopished  Miss 
Travers  more  than  any  tbiDg  else, 
was  the  suddenness  of  yoiir  removal 
from  Glemsworth,  aod  Emily's  en« 
tire  sileqce  on  the  subject.  Poor 
thing,  I  could  not  help  pitying  her 
for  losing  her  only  companion 
through  the  savage  meanness  of  tho 
uncuUirated  barbarian  her  uncje* 
But  in  case  this  simplicity  should 
turn  out  to  be  assumed,  and  both 
Bhe  aod  her  brother  are  in  a  plot  to 
thwart  your  desigoB,  I  have  deter- 
mined, as  the  best  means  pf  watch- 
ing her  closely,  to  rlvle  out  with  her 
as  often  as  1  can.  If  you  will  tell 
me  more  at  large  thpp  ypu  have 
hitherto  done  the  actual  result  of 
your  conversation  with  old  Dobbs, 
and  your  fears  as  to  the  designs  of 
young  Travers,  I  shall  be  more  able 
to  assist  you  than  now  when  I  am 
kept  comparatively  in  the  dark.  Af- 
ter a  long  ramble  through  the  alleys 
of  the  wood,  wo  at  last  encountered 
her  brother.  I  was  struck  with  his 
resemblance  to  his  sister,  and  though 
prepared  by  your  last  instructions  to 
be  susplciousof  him,  IcQuld  pot  help 
thinkiog,  from  his  appearance,  that 
he  was  rather  deserving  of  the  praises 
you  used  to  lavish  on  him  in  the  let- 
ter you  sent  to  me  when  I  was  on 
my  travels.  We  met  aa  if  we  had 
been  old  friends,  for  really  Miss 
Travers  introduced  us  tp  each  other 
in  a  manner  which  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  keep  up  the  appearance 


of  reserve  whicb  I  ha4  iqt^nded. 
I  determipedf  however^  not  \o  l^ave 
mure  cunversatiun  with  hi  pa  than 
was  absolutely  uni^vpidable,  aq  I  at- 
tached mjself  aUpost  exclusively  to 
his  sister's  side.  This,  (  t|iink  you 
will  allow,  )s  the  safest  way,  for  if  1 
permit  myself  to  ge(  qn  friendly 
terms  with  him,  I  snail  find  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  a  properly  unpre- 
judiced eye  upon  his  mpvemeDts. 
After  a  delightful  ride,  I  left  them 
at  Scarlock  gate,  and  ps  they  are 
going  tp-paorrow  to  n  ^nrni  of  old 
Dubb8*s — bow  immensely  rich  the 
old  hunks  roust  be! — about  eight 
miles  off,  ov^r  ^pscott  Dowp,  I 
thought  th^t  was  n  very  good  oppor- 
tunity of  fishing  out  morp  of  tpeir 
real  character,  and  I  have  accord- 
ingly agretid  to  gp  with  them.  Now, 
could  any  thing  be  more  lucky  than 
this  acquaintance,  so  unexpectedly 
fprined,  and,  from  that  very  circum- 
stance, divested  at  once  of  all  the 
forms  and  stiffnesses  qf  an  ordinary 
introduction?  I  shall  write  to  yop 
the  result  of  my  observations  to- 
morrow or  ne^t  day.  Now,  that  a 
sense  of  duty  lo  you  haa  reconciled 
me  to  my  position  here,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  thought  it  very  provoking 
to  have  been  sent  dpwn  to  tbis  so* 
litary  mansion  without  once  spfifiDg 
either  you  or  Emily  aft^r  ao  long 
an  absence.  I  hope  yop  find  Lea- 
mington 9greo  with  you,  and  if 
you  do,  I  should  advise  you  to  be 
in  no  great  bnrry  ^q  fiepfive  your? 
self  pf  its  advantsgfs,  Evpry  thiog 
goes  on  here  as  wc^H  as  if  you  your- 
self were  on  the  spot;  and  aa  Emily 
has  luckily  left  the  key  of  her  book 
shelves,  I  c^n  em|)loy  my  spare 
time  very  profitably  in  study.  Mrjia 
to  mp  immediately,  and  believe  me, 
dear  father,  &c. 

TnpHAs  WyFjW4J. 


4.—  George  Wyvillet  E$q*  to  Thomas  WyviUe  J^sg, 


That's  the  very  thing ;  atick  to  it, 
my  boy,  and  Harry  Travers— Mr 
Henry  Travers,  I  mean— -confound 
the  boy,  I  can't  help  thinkiog  and 
apeakiog  of  him  as  if  be  were  my 
own.  Well,  that  young  man  will  find 
it  impossible  to  escape  your  pene- 
tration. You  ask  me  the  particulara 
of  my  interview  with  old  Dobba. 
Did  you  over  aee  bim  f    Ha  ia  lbs 


spurviestrlooking  old  ra9Ci|]  yon  pver 
^awr-Udo  aa  a  board,  with  a  fi»ce 
apparently  carved  by  ^  vary  ropgh 
workman  put  of  a  log  of  dsjppg^d 
mahogany.  He  and  I  used  to  get 
on  very  well,  though  be  was  con- 
tinually jeering  me  about  my  high 
birtb,  aa  be  called  it;  be  was  al- 
ways doing  the  same  to  bis  nephew 
Bui  fdec^j-p'for  Genpr^  Tri^fen, 
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tbeirfather.you*]]  observe,  made  what 
is  called  a  lowr  marriage, though,  from 
mII  I  can  hear,  their  mother  was 
a  rery  respectable,  lady-like  sort  of 
woman.  You  know,  from  my  letters, 
what  a  favourite  of  mine  young 
Harry  was.  In  fact,  he  was  the 
nicest  lad  that  could  be — famous 
rider,  capital  shot,  admirable  fisher; 
— in  short,  one  of  the  pleasantest^ 
best-informed  fellows  you  can  fan- 
cy. I  was  always  thinklDg  what  an 
excellent  companion  he  would  be 
for  you  on  your  return,  and  installed 
bim  very  nearly  in  your  place,  as 
my  right  hand  man  upon  all  occa- 
sions. As  to  minding  his  uncle,  he 
did  not  care  a  stiver  for  all  the  old 
Dobbn's  that  ever  walked,  compared 
to  me.  And  if  the  truth  were  told, 
I  think  he  likes  me  better  yet  than 
e'er  a  relation  he  has  in  the  world, 
for  Harry  is  the  best- hearted— but 
enough  of  this.  Two  days  before  I 
came  here  in  such  a  hurry,  I  went 
over  to  Scarlock,  and  sat  down  for 
a  few  minutes  with  old  Dobbs.  The 
old  fellow  has  a  habit  of  beginning 
every  conversation  wi^  a  strange 
grumphy  sort  of  cough,  and  the  bit. 
terer  the  speech  he  is  going  to 
make,  the  quicker  and  mure  fre- 
quent grows  his — ugg  I  ugg !  ugg  I 
After  speechifying  to  each  other 
about  the  weather  for  some  little 
time,  I  thought  it  best  to  come  to 
buainesB  with  the  old  gentleman  in 
ao  open,  honourable  kind  of  way ;  so 
I  said  to  him, 

•'  Your  nephew,  young  Travers,  is 
a  great  favourite  of  mine." 

•*  Ugg,  ugg— He  is  very  well  till 
he  is  known." 

«  Well,  for  my  part,  I  like  him 
the  better  the  more  I  see  of  him. 
And  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you 
was  this,  that  if  so  be  as  by  any 
chance  our  young  ones  should  take 
a  fancy  to  each  other,  why, 
th^n  " 

"  Ugg,  ugg,  ugg,"  interrupted  old 
Dobbs ;  "  why  tben,  neighbour  Wy- 
vtlle,  you  must  make  the  young  man 
your  gamekeeper;  and  as  to  the 
young  womsn" 

**  Mr  Dobbs,"  I  said,  getting  angry 
at  the  impertinent  old  vulgarian,  **  I 
want  to  hear  only  a  plain  answer  to 
a  plain  question.  You  would  object 
to  the  match  r* 


"  Ugg,  ueg — between  Glemsworth 
Manor  and  Scarlock  Hall  ? — ^by  no 
means— ugg.  ugg." 

"  Why,  you  must  be  aware,  Mr 
Dobbs,  that  I  have  a  son,  and  can  do 
very  little  for  my  daughter." 

*'  Then  I  can  do  nothing^ugg, 
ugg—for  my  nephew;  for— ugg, 
ugg— d'ye  see,  you  squires  of  gentle 
blood  are  very  glad  to  get  hold  of  a 
good  settlement  in  any  way  you  can 
— ugg,  ugg.  If  it's  love  that  makes 
Miss  Emily  run  after  my  nephew, 
why  let  her  marry  him,  and  be  con- 
tented. He  shall  get  no  settlements 
from  me." 

*<  We  don't  want  any  from  any 
penny-saving  old  curmudgeon  like 
you,"  cried  J,  in  a  great  rage ;  **  and 
if  you  gave  him  all  the  money  you 
have  scraped  together,  he  should  ne- 
ver have  my  consent  to  marry  any 
one  belonging  to  me.  So,  good 
teornlng." 

«'  Ugg,  ugg,  ugg.  What  if  he  mar- 
ries her  without  asking  your  leave  ?  " 
replied  old  Dobbs,  growing  nearly 
as  angry  as  I  was.  "  What  if  he  takes 
her  in  spite  of  you  ?  what  if  he  runs 
away  with  her  before  a  month  is 
past?    Ugg. ugg,  ugg." 

**  I  shall  take  special  care  he  has 
no  opportunity." 

**  W?>  ugS^°^  settlement  from 
me.  But  wbat*s  to  hinder  him  from 
marrying  any  squire's  daughter  be 
pleases?  what's  to  hinder  him,  I 
say  ?    Ugg,  ugg." 

Before  he  had  time  to  finish  his 
harangue,  I  had  left  the  insulting  old 
scoundrel's  house;  and  as  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  keep  Emily 
out  of  the  way,  I  brought  her  off 
here,  In  hopes  of  her  meeting  some 
fellow  that  will  put  Harry  Travers 
out  of  her  head.  But  do  you,  in  the 
mean  time,  continue  your  guard  upon 
the  brother  and  sister;  spite  old 
Dobbs  in  every  way  you  cap ;  and, 
after  I  have  got  all  things  a  little 
more  comfortably  settled  here,  1 
will  run  down  for  a  day  or  two  to 
Glemsworth  to  see  how  the  land  lies. 
I  have  no  time  for  any  more  at  pre- 
sent; so  remain  your  affectionate 
father, 

GsoRGi  Wyvillb. 
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5.  Miss  Emily  WyviUe  to  Mrs  Margaret  Bethel 


Wb  have  now  been  here,  dearest 
aunt  Peggy,  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
and  still  i  have  heard  nothing  of 
what  they  are  doing  at  Glemsworth. 
My  brother  Tom  has  written  two  or 
three  letters  to  papa ;  but  their  con- 
tents are  rigidly  kept  from  me.  We 
were  terribly  dull  for  the  first  week- 
Papa  had  nothing  to  do.  The  news- 
room  grew  tiresome,  so  did  the 
pump-room ;  and  as  we  had  no  so- 
ciety, I  was  quite  sorry  to  see  him 
so  wretched.  Three  or  four  days 
ago,  however,  he  became  acquainted 
with  an  old  gentleman  who  lodges 
on  the  same  floor  with  us.  He  is 
paralytic,  and  blind  of  an  eye — very 
sarcastic  and  ill-natured ;  but  papa 
finds  him  very  amusing.  I  am  glad 
of  it  for  his  sake ;  but,  I  must  con- 
fess, the  hideous  snuffle  with  which 
all  Mr  Griper's  good  things  are  said 
»-for  he  speaks  almost  entirely 
through  his  nose — becomes  exces- 
sively annoying.  Regularly  about 
twelve  o'clock  every  day,  we  hear 
the  creaking  of  the  little  wheeled 
chair,  which  he  never  leaves,  comiog 
along  the  passage,  then  a  tap  at  our 
door,  and  here  he  sits  with  us  all 
day.  If  we  go  for  a  walk,  nothing 
will  please  old  Griper  but  to  have 
his  chair  wheeled  up  and  down  the 
street  close  beside  us ;  so  that  from 
morning  till  eveniDg  we  are  never 
without  the  company  of  papa's  new 
friend.  He  is  one  of  that  sort  of  per- 
sons one  is  always  sure  to  meet  with 
at  watering-places.  There  is  no  per- 
son we  know  any  thing  of  in  any 
part  of  England  with  whom  he  is  not 
acquainteo.  Papa  calls  him  his  peer- 
age, almanac,  and  army-list,  all  in 
one.  He  is  even  acquainted  with 
our  neighbour^  old  Mr  Dobbs ;  and 
shook  his  head  greatly  when  papa 
asked  him  if  he  knew  any  thing  of 
Harry  Travers.  Ill-natured,  ridi- 
culous old  man,  1  can  scarcely  en* 
dure  him.  He  even  talks  dispa- 
ragingly of  my  amiable  Charlotte, 
and  told  us  in  strict  confidence,  that 
old  Dobbs  had  hinted  to  him  that  he 
had  a  plot  to  unite  the  Glemsworth 
property  to  his  own,  by  getting 
young  Wy ville  to  marry  his  niece  1 

You  ought  to  have  seen  what  a 
rage  my  father  was  in  at  this  infer- 
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Jew,  and  fifty  other  epithets  worse 
than  these,  and  sud,  he  would  go 
down  and  put  a  stop  to  the  whole 
plot,  by  disinheriting  my  brother,  if 
he  ever  said  another  word  to  my 
charming  Charlotte.  Another  word, 
thought  I.  So  they  are  acquainted. 
How  very  odd,  that  Tom  should 
never  have  written  to  tell  me  so. 
Isn't  this  old  Mr  Griper  the  most 
provoking  creature  that  we  could 
possibly  have  met  with  ?  Bat  the 
most  puzzling  circumstance  of  all  in, 
bow  the  fact  of  wy  brother's  mar- 
rying Charlotte  can,  by  any  possibi- 
lity, unite  the  two  properties.  The 
old  man  is  not  surely  so  mad  as  to 
make  the  girl  his  heir.  Ridiculous 
thought !  And  if  I  could  fancy  for  a 
moment  that  she  entered  into  so  un- 
principled and  infamous  a  scheme, 
**  Though  that  her  jesses  were  my 
dear  heartstrings" — But  no!  The 
thing  is  impossible,  and  the  whole 
story  is  only  another  ill-natured  in- 
vention of  this  detestable  old  slan- 
derer, Mr  Griper.  He  seems  to 
have  no  pleasure  equal  to  the  delight 
of  teazing  and  opposing  me.  Papa 
and  I  went  a  few  days  ago  a  pilgri- 
mage to  the  shrine  of  Shakspeare. 
We  drove  through  a  most  enchant* 
ing  country,  full  of  rich  views  and 
splendid  mansions,  and  arrived  at 
last  at  the  birthplace  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment was  enchanting.  My  tempo- 
rary freedom  from  the  cynical  re- 
marks of  Mr  Griper  added,  if  that 
were  possible^  to  the  raptures  of  my 
enjoyment  in  treading  the  s^me 
street,  viewing  the  same  scenes,  and 
breathing  the  same  air  as  the  im- 
mortal poet.  But  my  father's  apathy 
was  scarcely  less  provoking  than 
would,  have  been  the  sneers  of 
his  new  acquaintance.  To  all  my 
rhapsodies  on  the  genius,  the  pathos, 
the  tenderness,  the  magnificence  of 
the  glorious  being,  he  only  answer- 
ed,— "  Ah  I  cleverish  chap,  no  doubt 
Eiliston  was  capital  in  Falstaff."  The 
idea  of  that  fat  brutal  old  man  being 
the  only  one  of  all  the  creations  of 
the  enchanter  that  comes  to  my  fa- 
ther's mind  while  standing  on  the 
very  grave  of  the  imaginer  of  Con- 
stance, of  Macbeth,  of  Hamlet,  and 
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horrible!  But  our  old  coachman, 
Gile8,  nras  a  thousand  times  worse, 
and  made  me  blush  for  my  country, 
to  think  that  one  human  being — one 
Englishman,  of  whatever  grade  in 
society — should  be  so  profoundly 
Ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  the 
greatest  miracle  that  ever  his  coun- 
try produced.  He  turned  to  the  per- 
son who  showed  us  the  tomb,  and 
said, — **  And,  pray,  can  you  tell  us 
where  this  here  old  gentleman  li- 
ved?" 

**  In  this  very  town,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  Mayor,  mayhap,  or  topping 
tradesman?  We  ha' a  many  finer  mo- 
niments  in  Glems worth  church.  We 
ha*  one  to  old  Bill  Figgins  the  gro- 
cer, with  a  statue  twice  as  big  as  this. 
But  then  Bill  Figgins  was  mortal 
rich.  Was  this  here  Mr  Shakespur 
a  rich  gentleman  ?  " 

*'  He  was  very  poor  when  he  be- 
gan the  world." 

<<  Ahl  so  was  Bill  Figgins,"  said 
Giles. 

'*  He  was  accused  of  stealing  deer 
out  of  a  gentleman's  park." 

**  He  was  ? — Then  I  wouldn't  give 
Bill  Figgins's  moniment  for  a  score 
of  his*n — for  Bill  was  always  ho- 
nest" 

**  He  then  went  to  London,  and, 
they  say,  held  gentlemen's  horses  at 
the  doors  of  the  theatre." 

■*  What !  and  slipt  out  their  hand- 
kerchiefs, mayhap,  or  their  pocket- 
books,  as  they  walked  pa8t?~0ae 
of  the  light-fingered  gentry — eh  ?  " 

My  father  stood  by,  and  enjoyed 
this  conversation  very  much.  The 
whole  scene  was  profanation  to  me, 
so  I  left  them,  and  wandered  in  that 
beautifcil  churchyard.  In  silence, 
and  with  my  heart  full  of  a  vast  va- 
riety of  emotions,  I  lay  in  a  corner 
of  the  carriage  as  we  went  home, 
where,  as  usual,  we  were  received 
in  our  own  apartment  by  the  odious 
Mr  Gnper. 

**  I  hope  you*ve  enjoyed  your  trip 
to  the  birthplace  of  old  Billy  the 
deer*8tealer?"  he  snuffled. 

*  Ah  I  very  nice  place  indeed," 
replied  papa ; — **  the  town  seems 
most  admirably  supplied  with  coals 
— I  wish  to  heaven  we  had  such  a 
canal  near  Glem^worth." 

**  And  you,  miss,  have  you  picked 
up  any  more  information  about  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  playwright?" 

TOL.  ZXXVII.     NO.  ccxxxiir. 


I  took  no  notice  of  his  impertinent 
question. 

"  He's  a  pretty  subject,  truly," 
he  continued,  with  his  insu£ferable 
whine, ''  to  be  the  object  of  a  young 
lady's  idolatry ! — A  robber  in  his 
youth — a  vagabond  in  his  manhood 
~a  tippling,  prosy,  beer- drinking 
rascal  in  his  old  age — a  sulky  neigh- 
bour—  a  cruel  master,  an  unkind 
husband" 

*'  Was  he  all  that?"  said  my  fa- 
ther. "  Prove  thisj  Mr  Griper,  and 
I'll  burn  every  volume  the  scoundrel 
wrote,  the  moment  I  get  back  to 
Glemsworth." 

"  Why,  it  can't  exactly  be  proved," 
replied  Mr  Griper,  "because,  un- 
fortunately, at  that  time  there  waa 
no  brother  poet  to  give  us  memoires 
of  his  friend;  but  I  think  we  may 
fairly  guess  that  he  was  all  I  have 
said.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  I  see 
gathering  on  Miss  Emily's  brow,  that 
he  was  a  hard-hearted,  selfish,  sulky 
old  rascal;  and  it  is  only  a  great 
pity  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  didn't  tuck 
him  up  on  one  of  the  trees  in  his 
park." 

**  What  sort  of  a  looking  fellow 
was  he  ? "  said  papa,  evidently  be- 
lieving all  the  scurrilous  old  man's 
assertions. 

"  Why,  a  little,  ugly,  bandylegged 
fellow — fat  and  punchy  as  an  alder- 
man— with  two  great  goggle  eyes, 
and  a  red  fiery  nose,  from  breakfast- 
ing on  onions  and  raw  gin." 

I  could  endure  this  blasphemy  no 
longer,  and  flaunted  out  of  the  room, 
but  not  before  I  heard  the  low  snuf- 
fling chuckle  of  my  tormentor,  and 
the  broad,  open,  hearty  laugh  of  papa 
— I'm  sure  I  never  longed  so  fer- 
vently for  any  thing  as  for  the  de- 
parture ~(^I  don't  exactly  mean  the 
death)— ot  this  provoking  old  Gri- 
per. I  have  kept  a  journal  of  all 
our  trips  to  the  dififerent  places  in 
this  neighbourhood— to  Warwick 
Castle,  where  my  heart  swells  with 
the  triumphs  of  a  tournament  or  a 
feast  of  peacocks, — to  Kenil  worth, 
vocal  with  the  pomps  and  pageantries 
of  the  noble  Elizabeth,  and  conse- 
crated no  less  in  the  memory  of  the 
tender  and  the  pure,  by  the  agonies 
and  sighs  of  the  lovely  Amy  Rob- 
sart,— to  Stonelegh  Abbey,  fit  only 
for  the  residence  of  a  poet,  the  lover 
2  I 
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of  the  good  and  beautiful,— but  as  I 
f^all  send  my  journal  to  70U,  my 
dearest  aunt  Peggy,  the  moment  it 
Is  completed,  I  will  spare  you  an 
abstract  of  it  in  the  mean  time.— 
You  will  see  hovf  anxiously  during 
all  this  letter  I  have  turned  my 
thoughts  away  from  home.  Alas! 
if  I  Only  mention  t|ie  word,  papi| 
loolts  BO  blaclc,  and  Mr  Griper  gazes 


[March, 

at  me  with  his  one  eye  with  such 
an  expression  of  slyness  and  deri* 
sion,  that  I  am  afraid  to  open  mj 
lips  upon  the  subject.  Writing  to 
you  is  the  greatest  consolatios  I 
have.  Pity  your  poor  niece,  and 
believe  me,  ever  aflfectionateljr, 
your 

EtftLY  Wtvilli. 


0. — Mr  Gik^  Gubbins  to  Mrs  Bartlett^  Househeep^,  Glemswarth, 


Dbar  Sal,  cording  to  prromuss,  I 
tit  down  tp  right  you  with  mutch 
plessure.  Our  doolns  here  has  been 
put  so  so.  About  ten  days  ago  there 
corned  a  cripple  gentleman  to  live 
Jn  the  next  swpet  rooms,  as  they 
calls  'm  here,  to  our  master  and 
young  piissus.  He  is  a  rum  'un, 
surely.      Bi|t  master  talces  to  'im 

freatly ;  and,  what's  more,  thoff  he 
as  only  one  eye,  and  never  no  legs, 
I'm  considerable  mistaken  if  he 
don't  tal^e  f^'ter  Miss  Emily.  He  be 
contipually  axin'  questions  about 
her  whenever  he  meets  me  in  the 

Sassage,  as  he  goes  whirring  alppg 
L  his  sedan*  I'll  Keep  watch  over  the 
old  varmint^  so  if  Master  Harry  calls, 
tell  him  we  are  all  In  good  health  and 
well  to  do.  I  wish  we  was  all  bacl(  at 
Glemsworth.  I  can't  think  what  put 
it  in  master's  head  to  come  here  gal- 
livantin'  among  a  set  of  people  as 
sits  in  little  arm  chairs,  runnm'  on 
wheels,  and  calls  'emsel  ves  an  vy  leeds. 
Thev  are  quer  people  them  anvyleeds 
surely,  but  we  doesn't  know  none  on 
'^m  except  this  here  old  gentleman 
Mr  Griper,  as  I  told  you  on  as  axin* 
so  piuch  about  our  young  missus. 
Tell  Master  Harry  we  are  all  righ^ 
and  no  ^listake.  'Cordin'  to  prom  use, 
I  wi|l  now  tell  ypu  all  as  we  have 
se^n  J  but  as  my  memfiry  is  very  bad, 
and  I  n^ver  took  no  notes  at  the  time, 
I  perhiips  confuses  them  a  bit. 
We  have  seed  Warrick  Castle,  and 
Lan^leworth  Castle,  Statfora  on 
Haven^and  Stonele^b  Habby ;  but  my 
mind  is  so  worried  with  the  lot  on 
'em,  that  I  ci^n't  recollect  which  on 
'em  i  seed  first.  Howsomever,  in 
W^rripk  Castle  we  seed  a  number  of 
thjqge.  But  the  most  wpnderfullest 
thing  of  all  was  a  huge  porridge  pot, 
equal  to  our  hundred  galloi^  ooiler, 
as  belonged  to  a  wicked  fellow  in 
these  parts  called  Sbakespur.     He 


stole  a  horse,  and  then  had  sometUsg 
to  do  with  holding  deers  at  tlie  doon 
of  a  theatre.  Howsomever,  there  the 
pot  is,  sure  enough.  There  was  also 
a  great  head  of  soma  enormous  beast 
ciuled  a  ell-of-want;  and  the  fat 
gentleman  as  showed  us  the  coorosl- 
ties,  said  something  about  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Seesar — I  always  thought 
Uiat  was  the  name  of  a  dog-^as  built 
a  tower  here,  so  I  suppose  he  was  a 
toppin'  mason  in  this  here  countrj. 
Then  there  was  a  ruination— no,  that 
was  at  Candlevvorth—- a  statue  of  a 
man  not  half  the  size  of  Master  Fig* 
gins's  in  our  church  at  home--no,  I 
think^that  wur  at  Statford  on  Haven. 
But  the  place  I  remembers  best  about 
was  Stonelegh  Habby.  You  never 
seed  sich  a  beautiful  place  in  your 
bom  days ;  Scarlock  Hall  is  nothin' 
to  it*  The  gentleman  as  lives  here 
was  a  great  tavourite  of  Queen  Eliza, 
beth ;  she  came  down  for  to  see  bio, 
and  every  body  thought  she  was  a 
goin'  to  marry  him »  but  here  was  the 
devil  to  pay,  for  he  was  married 
already  to  a  very  beautiful  young 
lady,  one  Miss  Hamy,  WelJ,  what 
does  he  do,  but,  like  a  bloody-minded 
villain,  murder  she ;  and  a'ter  all,  the 
Queen,  God  bless  her,  would  have 
nothin'  to  say  ^0  him.  Now>  be- 
tween you  and  I,  Sal,  I  don't  think 
this  here  Reform  bill  is  of  any  kind 
of  use  wbatsomever,  if  a  man  be 
at  liberty  to  murder  his  wife  with- 
out impunity,  as  a  body  nia^  say. 
But  h^re,  this  here  gentleman  is  BtDl 
li  vin,  and  from  all  lean  see,  as  much 
liked  and  respected  as  if  be  was  as 
innocent  as  a  baDe<  Oh  I  Sal,  the  sin 
of  this  here  world  (s  prodigious.  But 
whether  this  happened  at  the  Habby 
or  Candle  worth  Castle,  lam  not  very 
sure  ;  but  it  isn't  of  no  grit  conse- 
quence, so  as  it  happened  some- 
where.    After  this  account  of  our 
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trayels^  jou^U  see  at  I  have  been  a 
Btoring  my  mind  with  useful  and 
entertwin  nolledge,  lilce  the  little 
books  as  lies  In  your  room.  There's 
nothin  like  travellin  for  openin  one's 
mind, — or  his  eyes  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  I've  seed  a  sight  of 
things  sin  I  left  hoam.  The  horses, 
to  be  sure,  is  very  fine;  and  master's 
cob — ^young  Harry— is  the  hadmira« 
tion  of  all  the  fat  old  gentlemen  in 
the  town.  They  are  always  a  axing 
me  if  it  is  to  be  sold ;  but  master 
wouldn't  part  with  it  for  its  weight 
in  ginnies ;  so  tell  master  Harry  we 
are  all  right,  and  never  to  be  down- 
hearted aboat  nothin,  for  it  will  all 
come  round  in  time.  I  wish  we  was 
all  back  hoam  again^  for  they  puts 
too  little  hops  in  their  beer,  thoff  the 
porter  I  must  confess  is  particklar. 
O,  Sallv^  I  hasn't  had  a  bit  of  g 
junket-like  since  I  left  the  old  man- 
ner.   The  bar-maids  in  them  parts 
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is  uncommon  high ;  and  besides,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  I  never  could  see 
no  use  in  a  parlour,  with  one  whole 
side  of  the  room,  and  one-haff  of  the 
door-way,  made  of  glass, — a  pretty 
joke  it  would  be  if  there  was  a  glass 
door  to  your  room  at  Glemsworth, 
where  you  and  I  and  the  butler  has 
all  been  so  snugg.  1  really  wishes 
we  was  all  back  again,  for  I  feels  in 
this  outlandish  place  just  like  one  of 
the  babes  in  the  wood.  Master  would 
be  as  tired  of  it  as  I  am,  if  it  wasn't 
all  along  of  this  cripple  gentleman, 
as  takes  tohimamazin ; — so  no  more 
at  present^  but  remains  your  fello- 
servant, 

Giles  Gubbins. 

P,  S.  Tell  Jim  Fyler  to  be  care* 
ful  in  givin  the  bay  mare  a  canter 
every  momin.  Young  missus  will 
ride  her  again  before  long. 


7,<*-ilft!8«  JEmify  WuviHe  to  Mrs  Margaret  Bethel 


I  AM  aure  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  things  in  the  world  to  have 
such  a  dear,  kind,  good-natured 
maiden  aunt  as  I  have.  What  could 
I  do  in  tills  banisliment  from  all  the 
places  and  all  the  friends  that  were 
dear  to  me,  if  I  had  not  your  sym- 
pathizing bosom,  dear  aunt  Peggy, 
on  which  to  repose  my  sorrows? 
My  situation  here  grows  more  and 
more  distressing  every  day.  This 
wicked  old  man,  Mr  Griper,  does  ijl 
he  can  to  make  me  wretched ;  and 
he  has  now  got  so  completely  the 
mastery  of  papa,  that  he  follows  his 
advice  in  every  thing.  He  has 
pressed  him  to  Glemsworth  for  the 
whole  of  this  autumn,  and  (horrible 
to  relate  I)  the  invitation  is  accepted. 
Indeed,  1  overheard  him  promising 
to  papa  to  make  himself  useful  in 
keeping  me  out  of  the  clutches  of 
that  dangerous  young  man,  Harry 
Travers.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
thing  so  indelicate  ?  I  only  wish 
Harry  had  heard  him — But  no  I  I 
wouldn't  for  all  the  world  have  Mr 
Travers  know  of  theb:  suspicions. 
It  is  really  too  bad  to  be  twitted  in 
this  way,  as  if  I  bad  become  secretly 
engaged  to  poor  Harry,  when  I  as* 
sure  you  there  is  no  ground  for  it. 
It  may  perhaps  strike  you  as  very 


at  any  thing  of  that  kind  to  me.  t 
must  say  it  appears  rather  extraor- 
dinary to  me,  especially  as  I  know 
from  the  dear  open-hearted  Char- 
lotte, that  he  doesn't  consider  me 
merely  a  common  acquaintance. 
But  now  to  be  suspected  wrongfully 
is  very  provoking. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  was 
summoned  to  the  drawineroom,  and 
there  I  found  papa  and  sHr  Griper 
in  deep  divan.  Papa  held  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
"  The  old  rascal,"  he  said,  ''  tliat 
old  scoundrel  Dobbs  will  succeed,  I 
verily  believe,  in  both  the  things  he 
has  threatened  me  with.  Young 
Travers  gone  off  about  ten  days  ago 
into  Devonshire ;  and  my  boy  Tom 
fallen  evidently  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  that  minx.  Miss  Char- 
lotte 1" 

"O.  delightful!"  I  cried. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  miss,"  re- 
plied papa,  in  a  towering  passion : 
"  If  he  has  made  such  a  fool  of  him- 
self, he  shall  suffer  for  it,  I  can  tell 
ye." 

**And  quite  right  too,"  snuffled 
old  Griper.  <'  She  must  be  a  very 
designifl^  sort  of  vixen,  this  friend 
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man  Travers  haviDff  gone  into  D^ 
Tonshire,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it." 

''  How  ?  where  do  you  tliink  he*8 
gone  to  then  ?"  said  papa. 

"  Why,  here  to  be  sure.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  is  lurlcing  about  in  this 
very  town— perhaps  in  this  very 
house/'  replied  Griper,  loolcing  im- 
pudently at  me. 

"  I  wouldn't  advise  him  to  let  me 
catch  him  here — that's  all.  But 
what^  in  Heaven's  name,  is  to  be 
done  ?  Old  Dobbs  shall  not  tr ium  ph 
over  me,  if  I  can  help  it  Tell  me, 
my  dear  Griper,  what  I  ought  to 
do?" 

**  Why,  your  object,  as  I  under- 
stand you,"  answered  Mr  Griper, 
•*  is  to  prevent  Harry  Travers  from 
running  away  with  your  daughter. 
There  is  no  use  keeping  the  matter 
a  secret  now.  Old  Dobbs  crowed 
over  you,  and  boasted  that  Travers 
would  do  so  within  a  month,  with- 
out asking  your  consent,  and  with- 
out his  agreeing  to  settle  a  shilling 
on  his  nepheVv." 

"  Yes,  that's  what  the  old  rascal 
said.  But,  adad  I  I  think  we'll  beat 
him;  for  three  weeks  are  past  al- 
ready, and  it  will  be  an  extraordina- 
ry matter  if  we  can't  keep  him  at 
arm's  length,  at  all  events,  for  seven 
day's  longer." 

"  But  there's  another  thing,"  con- 
tinued Mr  Griper,  "  that  you  have 
to  guard  against;  and  that  is — that 
old  Dobbs  and  the  girl  together 
don't  hook  in  your  son  to  a  marriage 
without  any  settlement, — so  that  the 
old  fellow  will  do  you  on  both 
points,  and  have  both  niece  and  ne- 

Shew  provided  for  without  coming 
own  with  a  single  shilling." 
*'  The  skinflint  old  Jew  I  It  isn't 
so  much  that,  as  the  triumph  it  will 
be  to  him :  there  will  be  no  end  of 
his  cursed  '  ugg,  uggi '  But  how  can 
I  prevent  it?" 
**  Your  only  plan,  my  dear  Wy- 
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ville,  is  this :  You  have  a  friead  in 
Devonshire  near  the  place  they  saj 
young:  Travers  is  gone  to  ?  " 

"  Yes,  old  Fred  Walsond." 

"  Well,  write  him.  He  will  easi- 
ly ascertain  whether  or  not  be  b 
really  there.  Go  you,  in  the  mean 
time,  for  two  days  to  Glemswortb, 
and  settle  matters  as  you  beat  can 
with  Master  Tom  and  Miss  Char- 
lotte. Leave  charge  of  this  young 
lady  to  me:  I'll  Keep  guard  orer 
her  as  if  she  were  a  golden  apple; 
and  " 

*'  Capital !  the  very  thing !"  ex- 
claimed my  father,  shakinfi[  his 
friend's  hand.  *'  What  could  I  hare 
done  without  you?  Emily"  he 
continued,  turning  to  roe,  "  I  put 
you  entirely  in  the  charge  of  my 
friend,  Mr  Griper.  See  no  one  else 
but  the  landlady  and  your  maid  till 
I  return.  You  have  your  books  and 
music,  and  Mr  Griper  will  pass  the 
mornings  with  you.  I  shall  be  back 
in  three  days,  and  hope  to  hear  good 
accounts  of  you  when  I  return." 

**  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  I  said,  "  you 
have  not  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
reposing  confidence  in  my  own 
sense  of  propriety,  but  put  me  under 
the  care  of  a  person  whose  company 
is  at  all  times  disagreeable,  and 
still  more  so,  when  he  is  mean 
enough  to  take  on  himself  the  cha- 
racter of  a  spy."  I  glided  majesti- 
cally out  of  the  room  as  I  said  tliis, 
but  not  before  I  heard  papa  eay, 
**  Never  mind  what  she  says,  Griper ; 
we'll  keep  her  out  of  old  Dubbs's 
hands  at  any  rate."  So  here,  dearest 
aunt  Peggy,  am  I  kept  a  prisoner, 
and  without  even  the  miserable  con- 
solation of  having  done  any  thing 
worthy  of  such  restraint^  and  under 
the  guard,  too,  of  that  detestable  old 
roan.  I  can't  write  another  word  — 
So,  adieu,  dear  aunt,  your  disconso- 
late niece, 

ElflLV. 


8.—  George  Wyville^  JSsg*  to  the  Rev,  Fred,  Walsond. 


Kbver  can  any  man,  my  dear  Fred, 
know  what  it  Is  to  be  thoroughly 
miserable,  till  he  is  plagued  with 
marriageable  daughters  and  flirting 
sons.  I  told  you  in  my  letter  from 
this  place,  that  I  had  set  Tom  to 
keep  watch  over  young  Travers  and 


his  sister.  What  the  deuce  do  you 
think  they  have  done  ?  Why,  blinded 
him,  and,  I  verily  believe,  worked 
him  into  a  marriage.  You  will  say, 
why  not?  I  will  tell  you.  Old  Dobbs, 
the  girl's  uncle,  is  a  queer,  disagree- 
able, purse-proud,  old  fellow,  and 
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put  me  into  a  ra^e  witb  him  the  last 
time  I  aaw  him.  I  went  over  to  Bpeak 
to  him  about  his  nephew,  who  had 
been  throwing  sheep's  eyes,  as  the 
saying  is,  at  my  E miiy.  He  laughed 
and  sneered,  till  I  lost  all  patience, 
and  told  me,  that  if  his  nephewchose, 
be  would  run  away  with  my  girl  in 
a  month, — ^but  he  first  of  all  said  he 
would  condescend  to  agree  to  the 
match,  if  I  settled  my  whole  estate 
on  the  bride !  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  rascal  ?  And  now  what  do 
you  think  his  plan  is  ?  Why,  to  get 
my  son  to  run  away  with  his  unpor- 
tioned  niece,  in  hopes,  as  my  good 
friend,  Mr  Griper,  suggests,  to  put 
me  into  a  passion  witli  the  boy,  dis- 
inherit him,  and  settle  all  upon  Miss 
Emily,  who  will  by  this  time  have 
been  snapt  up  by  young  Travers, 
without  so  much  as  saying  to  me,  by 
your  leave.  Here's  a  plot !  I  would 
submit  to  a  great  deal  if  I  could  only 
spite  the  old  man.  But  how  to  do 
it  is  the  question.  One  way  cer« 
tainly  is,  to  keep  my  girl  out  of  young 
Travers's  reach;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  resist  my  boy's  marriage 
with  his  niece,  till  I  have  returned 
him  tit  for  tat  for  the  insult  he  of- 
fered  to  me,  by  promising  to  con- 
sent to  the  match,  provided  he  set- 
tles every  acre  of  Scarlock  Hall 
upon  the  bride.  This  will  be  capital 
revenue,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  old 
rogue  B  indignation  will  choke  him. 
All  these  plans  have  been  put  into 
my  head  by  the  pleasantest  old  fel- 
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low  T  ever  met  with.  He  is  a  pro* 
dlgious  victim  to  rheumatism,  and  is 
blind  of  an  eye,  over  which  he  wears 
an  enormous  black  patch.  He  lives 
constantly  in  one  of  those  whirl igie 
sort  of  chairs  they  have  here,  and 
has  been  of  great  use  to  me.  He 
recommends  my  going  to  Glems* 
worth  to  put  my  revenge  on  old 
Dobbs  in  execution;  and  he  has 
promised,  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  as 
watchful  as  a  draeon  over  Miss 
Emily.  So  much  ^r  her.  She  is 
pretty  safe,  I  conclude,  for  though 
the  fellow  has  only  one  eye,  by  Jove, 
he  is  as  clever  as  the  old  chap  we 
used  to  read  of  that  had  a  hundred. 
Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to 
ascertain  for  me  immediately,  whe- 
ther Harry  Travers,  as  I  hear  by  a 
letter  from  home,  has  gone  on  a  vi- 
sit to  your  neighbourhood — to  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Sir  Peregrme  Potts,  near  Hartley. 
If  so,  the  game  is  our  own.  But  old 
Griper  suspects  that  his  Devonshire 
visit  is  a  hoax,  and  that  in  reality  he 
is  on  the  watch  in  Leamington* 
Lose  no  time  in  letting  me  know.— < 
What  could  I  have  done  without 
such  an  assistant  as  Griper  I  He  is 
coming  to  me  this  autumn.  You 
must  make  an  effort  to  come  and 
meet  him.  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
him,  he  is  so  confoundedly  satirical 
and  sharp.  But  the  chaise  is  at  the 
door,  and  I  must  be  off.— Yours  ever 
sincerely! 

G.W. 


9. — Miss  Emily  Wpville  to  Mrs  Margaret  Bethel. 


On,  dear  aunt  Peggy,  how  you 
will  be  surprised  at  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you !  Scarcely  bad  papa  been 
gone  half  an  hour,  when  a  message 
came  to  me  in  my  bedroom,  that  a 
person  requested  to  speak  with  roe 
in  Uie  parlour.  I  went,  and  saw  a 
very  elegant  handsome  young  man ; 
and  as  1  was  hurrying  out  of  the 
room  again,  thinking  it  was  some 
unaccountable  mistiuie,  he  rushed 
forward,  calling  me  *'  Emily,  sister 
Emily  ! "  and  when  I  looked  again, 
I  found  it  was  my  ever  kind  and  af- 
fectionate brother!  Was  ever  any 
thing  so  curious !  It  took  a  weight 
off  my  heart  at  once.  I  told  him  all 
the  incidents  of  our  stay  here.    He 


and  when  I  described  my  horror  and 
detestation  of  the  grim  old  gorgon 
who  was  set  to  watch  me,  his  en- 
joyment of  the  joke,  as  be  called  it, 
became  uncontrollable.  I  confess  I 
felt  greatly  alarmed,  in  spite  of 
Tom's  presenceand  protection,  when 
at  this  moment  I  heard  the  chair  of 
the  watchful  Mr  Griper  creak,  creak- 
ing along  the  passage.  At  last  the 
door  opened,  and  in,  as  usual,  wheel- 
ed my  tormentor. 

*<  So !  Miss  Emily,"  he  snuffled, 
"  who's  this  ? — You've  lost  no  time, 

I  see Is  this  Mr  Travers  come  to 

disobey  your  father's  injunctions  al- 
ready?" 

My  brother  during  all  this  address 

nraa  noftrlv  rniiViilHed  wlth  laUffhtOr. 
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^'<Ye6/'  he  replied,  <<old  ffeaUe- 
xoan — ^my  name  is  Harry  Travers, 
and  I  claim  this  young  lady  as  my 
bride— What  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment can  you  advaaee  to  the  con« 
trary?" 

*<  Only  this/'  growled  the  invalid, 
'*  that  I've  a  witness  here  who  can 
swear  that  you  are  not  the  real  Si- 
mon Pure. — Ck>me  int»  court  1  "-^ 
and  as  he  said  this  the  door  was 
pushed  open^  and  Charlotte  Travers 
rushed  into  my  arms* 

Whilst  we  were  mutually  em- 
bracings  and  I  wondering  by  what 
strange  accident  all  this  had  come 
to  pass,  old  Griper  wrung  his  handa 
and  tore  his  hair,  as  if  he  were  die- 
tracted*  But  what  was  my  horror, 
when  my  brother,  walking  up  to 
him,  said,  "  Come,  old  gentleman, 
to  the  right  about  I  your  absence  is 
particularly  requested!" — and  he 
actually  proceeded  to  lay  hands  up^i 
on  his  chair.  Then,  with  a  shout  of 
prodigious  laughter,  in  which  eyen 
Charlotte  joined  rery  heartily,  old 
Griper  tore  off  the  patch  from  his 
eye— the  grey  grtoled  wig  from  hii 


head— leapt  out  of  the  cfaidr,  and  hi 
a  moment  was  kneeling  at  my  feet. 
'Twaa  Harry  Traversl  laa't  this 
more  like  a  scene  in  a  play  than  in 
actual  life  F  How  he  has  been  able 
all  this  time  to  disguise  himself,  I 
can't  imagine.  But  what  will  papa 
and  old  Mj*  Dobbs  do  ?  We  are  all 
in  a  great  alarm  about  how  ibey  will 
bear  this  disappointment.  My  bro* 
ther  says  our  only  tafe  plan  is  to 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  throw 
any  obstades  in  the  way;  and  I 
think  he  has  persuaded  Ghadotte  to 
enter  into  his  views.  Heigh  ho  I  I 
have  no  spirits  to  write  you  at  grea^ 
er.  length.  Harry  evidently  agrees 
with  my  brother,  only  he  says  lie  is 
afraid  to  hint  at  such  a  thing  as  a 
trip  to  the  church  to-morrow^  in  case 
ola  Griper  makes  any  opposition. 
We  can  do  nothing  but  laugh  over 
the  whdl^  matter.  Ndw  that  Char- 
lotte is  here,  I  never  felt  so  happy 
in  my  life*  I  iHll  write  agidn  to  you 

Tour  dutifol  niece, 

EVILT. 


10^^  George  WyviUe,  Baq.  to  the  Re9.  Frederick  WalsomL 


ThrtVk  done  u§,  Fred,— -the  young 
bnes  have  done  us  completely.  As 
toi  young  Travers  and  Sir  Peregrine 
Potts,  t&6  no  trouble  about  that.  I 
told  you  in  my  last  what  my  plans 
were  about  old  Dobbs.  You  shall 
hear  how  I  sped. 

On  arriving  at  Glemsworth,  and 
asking  for  Tom,  he  was  nd  where  to 
be  seen.  None  of  the  people  had 
seen  him  for  two  or  threls  dayft,  and 
t;ottldn't  even  gU68«i  where  he  had 
betaken  himself.  I  could,  though; 
and  made  direct  for  Scarlock  Hall. 
I  made  fture  Mr  Dobb^  had  tried  all 
be  could  to  inveigle  my  soA  into  a 
marriage  with  his  niece,  as  I  had 
been  informcfd  by  my  lame  friend  in 
his  wheel-chair,  and  be  hanged  to 
hibi !  so,  brimful  of  anger,  I  walked 
into  the  library,—"  Well,  Mr  Dobbs," 
I  began,  *<  pretty  behtttiour  this  of 
yours— wheedling  my  boy  to  take 
your  niece  off  yofur  hands." 

"  Ugg,  ugg !— this  is  too  much  of 
a  joke,  neighbour  Wyville.  Your 
coming  to  crow  over  me  is  most  iii- 
sulting,--ugg,ugg!" 


Vour  nieee  run  off  with  my  son? 
Don't  you  expect,  by  that  trick  'of 
yours,  to  get  me  to  give  my  whoks 
estate  to  my  daughter,  who  Is  to  be 
whipped  up  immediately  by  your 
precious  nephew  f  No,  no,  bid  gen* 
tleman,  your  plot*s  discovered ;« 
thanks  to  your  friend  and  mine,  Mr 
Griper." 

"  Mr  Griper  ?  Ugg,  ugg  I — I  Icnow 
no  such  persctti,  (igf ! " 

'<  He  knows  you  though,  and  that's 
quite  enough  for  me.  You  shan't 
succeed,  I  promise  you." 

"Ugg,  ugg!  I  don't  understand 
what  you're  driving  at  You  tell  me 
your  son  haa  run  off  with  my  niece* 
Let  her  go,--vrg*  tt^  !~I  am  ready 
to  give  up  her  fortaae  trhenever  her 
husband  d^toandi  lt>  uggi  ugg  1" 

**  Her  fortune  P  "  sfcid  I.  *'  Why, 
I  never  heard  a  word  of  if' 

"  %r»  «ggl— v^Jty  likely ;— ugg, 
ugg!  Ifshe  had  only  told  Ine  Of  her 
Intention  I  Would  have  made  a  l>et- 
ter  bargain  for  hef,  that's  all.  But 
you  tod  yobr  son  have  beat  me,-^ 


I    ^K-*fki.(^     *.t«M*lA    *«k    Jma 
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■aid, ''  to  deny  that  you  have  hooked 
my  boy  into  this  match  ?  " 

**  Hooked— ugi2^,  uggl— into'  a 
match,  with  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  no  settlement  ?  ugg^  ugg !  " 

"  Pray,  Mr  Dobhs,  are  jrou  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  infirm  old  gen- 
tteman  of  the  name  of  Griper  ? '" 

"  Nerer  heard  of  him, — uge  I-^ 
who  is  he?" 

**  Why,  he  has  staid  in  th^  flanle 
house  with  me  at  Leamington  fbr  a 
fortnight.  He  said  he  kneUr  yoU 
▼ery  well.  I  have  left  him  in  charge 
of  Emily.'* 

•*  Whew ! "  said  Mr  Dobbi, «  say 
you  so,  Mr  Wyville?  You  have 
conquered  on  one  wing;  see  if  I 
don't  beat  you  bh  the  other." 

The  old  gentleman  rang  fbr  his 
carriage,  put  foui*  potters  to  it,  of- 
fered me  a  seat,  and  off  we  s^t  on 
our  way  to  Leamington,  moping  and 
wondering,  one  in  each  comer  of 
the  carriage.  Next  day  we  thunder- 
ed down  the  main  street;  and,  on 
looking  up,  who  shpuld  be  gazing  at 
us  from  the  wihdow  of  my  oW 
drawingroom  but  MlUitdi*  Tom  and 
Miss  Charlotte  Travers. 

I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be 
angry,  more  especially  as  I  saw  how 
vexed  old  Dobo^  was.  We  hurried 
up  stairs. 

**«Ah!  Tom,  you're  a  pretty  fel- 
low," I  began ; "  playing  such  a  tribk; 
and  as  for  you.  Miss  Charlotte" 

«•  Oh  I "  interrupted  Tom,  **  let  tnti 
introduce  you,  Mr«  Wyville  I '* 

"  What!  married  ?  ugg,  iigg,  ilnd 
not  a  word  about  settlements  ?  "  said 
Mr  Dobbs. 

''  Even  so,"  replied  young  Hope- 
ful. '*  Don't  you  think  I've  done  ex- 
actly as  you  told  me,  father  ?  " 

-How?"  said  I. 

«  Why,  spited  the  old  gentlemiln 
—look  at  him." 
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"But  where  is  my  friend,  Mr 
Griper,  all  this  time  ?  "  said  L 

*«  Oh  I "  replied  Tom,  "  old  Griper 
will  be  here  directly ; "  and  at  that 
moment  in  wheeled  the  old  invalid 
in  his  chair. 

»  How's  this,  Mr  Griper  ?  "  I  cried 
— "  Where's  your  ward  ?  This  is  your 
friend,  Mr  Dobbs ;  you  don't  seem 
to  recognisii  him." 

''  ^Elg^  u^  •'  nev^r  saw  the  gentle- 
man  in  the  whole  cdurse  of  iny  life." 

•*  Don't  say  so,"  replied  Mr  Gri- 
per, snuffling  even  more  than  usual. 
''Didn't  you  boast  to  my  frtend, 
Mr  Wyville  here,  that  ybur  nephew^ 
young  Travers,  would  marry  his 
diiugnter  within  a  month  ?  " 

-ldid^Ugg,ugg!" 

«  Without  H  settlement  ?  " 

rt  Yei." 

"Tosi^iteherftthet?" 

**  Yes." 

'•Then,  dear  uncle  I"  cried  Jfr 
Griper,  juthpiiig  out  df  his  chailr;  lind 
throwing  off  his  disguise — *''  'tis  done 
to  your  heart's  desire — and  here 
comes  Mrs  Henry  Travers  to  answer 
for  h^t-self." 

The  laugh  was  now  tutned  a^ainlt 
me;  and  old  Dobbs,  after  enjoying  his 
triumph  for  a  while,  held  out  his 
hand  to  me,  and  said,  ^  Ugg,  ugg  f 
couple  of  bid  ffbolft,  neighbour  Wy- 
ville; least  said  soonest  mended; 
let  Us  all  home  again  as  soon  as  we 
can,  and  sihce  We  ciln't  make  our 
childt-en  wretched  meMy  for  the 
fun  of  toi-mentirig  one  llnbtlier,t^hy, 
I  ^ay— tigg,  ugg-^let  us  make  them 
lis  happy  as  we  can." 

'^bw^  Fred,  be  k  gddd  boy ;  leav^ 
Hartley  for  a  week  or  tWo,  and  join 
us  during  our  rejoicings.  Bring  my 
god-daughter  Jane  with  you;  and 
believe  me  yotirs,  very  sincerely, 

GEOftGE  WvtXLLE. 
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TOWN   ECLOGUB. 

ScBNB — London  University. 
Sbcrbtart  and  Pobtbb. 

FORTEB. 

The  Schoolmaster's  abroad,  abroad— oh  1  when  will  he  come  home ; 
When  he  should  be  In  England,  what  does  he  do  at  Rome  ? 
Our  intellect  is  stopped — education's  at  a  stand. 
And  worst  of  all,  the  Tories  have  got  the  upper  hand. 

BOTH. 

Oh !  the  wondrous,  wondrous  man  that  has  plann'd  our  Great  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine ! 

secretary. 
How  flattering  were  our  hopes,  when  he  told  us  with  delight 
That  he  had  undertaken  to  teach  the  King  to  write ; 
Though  we  knew  it  not  before,  we  could  not  doubt  it  then, 
That  the  King  was  no  great  clerk  till  our  master  nibb'd  his  pen. 

BOTH. 

Oh !  the  wondrous,  wondrous  man  that  first  moved  our  Great  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine  \ 

PORTER. 

No  doubt,  you  fondly  thought  he  would  guide  the  royal  hand. 
And  rap  it  o*er  the  knuckles  wiUi  an  absolute  command. 
For  this  is  the  prerogative  our  Ruler  shall  maintain, 
The  glory  of  the  schoolmaster  of  Great  Cockaigne. 

BOTH. 

Oh  I  the  wondrous,  wondrous  man  of  the  Juggernaut  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazme ! 

SECRETARY. 

When  first  he  went  abroad,  (he  had  only  reached  Boulogne,) 
The  poor  soul  he  sat  sighing,  a  Frenchman  told  his  moan ; 
His  thoughts  were  on  the  Bags,  but  his  seat,  alas !  a  stone — 
'*  O  where,  where  am  I  now,  once  so  very  near  a  throne  I  " 

BOTH. 

Oh  the  wondrous,  wondrous  mover  of  the  Juggernaut  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine  J 

PORTER. 

The  Times  have  turn'd  against  him — men,  women,  children  scoff; 
He  writes  no  letters  to  the  King,  for  he  has  kick'd  him  off— 
**  Vm  dead,"  quoth  he,  "at  parting,"  and  then  he  twitch'd  his  nose, 
"  I'm  dead,  and  not  a  living  have  I  left  me  to  dispose." 

both. 
Oh  then  sad  was  the  man  that  plann'd  this  Great  Machine^ 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine  I 

SECRETARY. 

We  must  not  talk  of  patronage— the  Bishops  only  sneer. 
And  ask  about  the  Livings  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  a^year. 
And  the  people  now  have  learnt  that  his  promises  so  large 
He  only  meant  as  humbug,  but  never  to  discharge. 

both. 
Oh  he  knew  the  art  of  humbug  that  plann'd  our  Great  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine ! 
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PORTBR. 

Of  his  livings^  sure  the  last  he  ^ve  nobly,  though  in  pique. 

That  on  Oxford  and  on  Cambridge  his  vengeance  he  might  wreak ; 

So  vilifying  S ck,  he  chose  to  punish  both; 

Though  folks  say  the  vilifier  quite  forgot  his  oath. 

BOTH. 

Oh  he's  a  match  for  all,  that  plann'd  our  Great  Machine^ 
The  liOndon  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine ! 

SECRETARY. 

While  sighing  at  Boulogne,  a  hope  assuaged  his  grief. 
And  so  he  wrote  to  Lyndhurst  that  he  might  make  him  Chief, 
But  Chief  he  was  not  made — though  refused,  he  begg'd  the  more; 
For  his  country's  good  alone  it  was,  to  that  he  stoutly  swore. 

BOTH. 

No  doubt,  no  doubt— the  wondrous  man  that  plann'd  our  Great  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine! 

PORTER. 

Then  he  travell'd  farther  on,  and  the  farther  on  he  went« 
The  foolish  folk  of  England  became  the  more  content 
So  like  a  good  old  Schoolmaster  he  would  not  be  in  debt. 
And  wrote  to  scorn  the  acceptance  of  the  Place  he  could  not  get 

BOTH. 

Oh  the  clever,  cunning  man  that  plann'd  our  Great  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine  I 

-     SECRETARY. 

Of  his  letters  to  the  King,  folk,  judging  by  some  scraps 
That  have  strangely  come  to  light,  pronounce  them  cunning  traps ; 
And  be  sure  'twas  wisely  done,  like  our  Schoolmaster,  to  get. 
By  a  nice  familiarity,  the  King  into  our  net 

BOTH. 

Oh,  he  knew  that  was  the  way  to  move  our  Great  Machine, 
The  London  University,  and  the  Penny  Magazine  I 

PORTER. 

Our  Master  knows  all  arts,  e'en  better  than  his  books. 

He  fishes  in  all  waters,  and  baits  with  many  hooks; 

And  let  King  or  noble  nibble,  just  like  gudgeon  or  a  trout, 

He'll  give  them  line  enough  for  play,  and  Uien  he'll  pull  them  out 

BOTH. 

Oh  he's  the  man,  for  hook  or  crook,  that  plann'd  our  Great  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine! 

SECRETARY. 

He  writes  no  letters  now — and  yet  he  comes  not  home — 
Our  London  University,  it  cannot  go  to  Rome. 
We  are  growing  very  small,  and  the  fact  proud  Oxford  sees. 
And  though  beautifully  less,  'twill  be  never  by  Degrees. 

BOTH. 

Oh  would  that  he  would  come,  and  give  help  to  this  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine  1 

PORTER. 

The  Council  stand  aghast,  and  know  not  what  to  do. 
And  our  Students  take  example,  and  are  playing  Truants  too ; 
And  they  swear  (the  odious  name)  that  knowledge  is  a  tree. 
That  will  never  thrive  for  them  in  our  Stinkomalee. 

BOTH. 

Oh  would  that  he  were  here,  to  set  right  this  Great  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magazine ! 
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SECBBTAttT. 

Our  SchoolmaBtet  ttbtoftd I  to  Rome  trhf  dbould  h«  fro? 
Perhaps  fot  Irish  pardons,  got  for  kissing  the  Pope's  too; 
For  he  knows  the  subtle  trick,  add  oilce  studied  how  td  kflMl, 
When  the  spirits  in  his  head  W6ro  just  tripping  up  bis  h«el. 

BOTH. 

Oh  worthy  that,  the  movei'  of  out*  MatT^llous  BttebiM, 
The  London  University  and  the  P^hnjr  M^^inOl 

POBTBR* 

He  turns  his  hand  to  Ov^ry  thiitg— iie  doesn't  go  for  nought  i 
Be  sure  he'll  bring  back  nOTelties,  the  Students  sbould  be  taiigbt» 
From  Jesuil  schools  of  Italy^  aild  institutes  of  France; 
And  teach  the  march  of  Intellect  to  caper  in  a  dance« 

BOTH. 

Master  of  erery  art  and  tricki  tbAt  plann'd  olir  Great  Maebiiiei 

The  London  University  and  the  Plinny  Magazine! 

SECRETARY. 

His  yearly  gibes  on  EIdon«  now  wasn't  that  a  hit, 

That  the  people  all  faitght  look  to  blih  in  Eldbn'd  pikce  to  Mi 

And  being  on  the  Woolsack  then  laildfng  Eldon^s  fknie. 

That  every  tongue  shbiild  8ky  '<hotv  gi-^at,"  Utid  do  for  hiiii  tb^  Milie  f 

BCTtt. 

Oh  be  was  a  gracious  Chancellor,  Who  blann'd  our  Great  Machine, 
The  London  Univetiit^  fthd  thd  Penn^  Miiga^tilO  I 

PORTER. 

Then  bis  despatch  of  business,  as  'twere  swept  off  by  elves. 
Till  few  would  come  into  the  Court  of  ^'SettU  it  Younelvest'* 
His  takinff  sham-forsaken  fees  by  cpmp^nsatioi^'^  paw — 
His  new  decision  of  all  suits»  that  Humbug  shall  be  Law. 

BOTHi 

And  thus  he  clear'd  the  Courts  by  our  Wonderful  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  the  Penny  Magasiae  I 

IfecRBTARt; 
The  King  dissolved  the  Parliament — ^the  People  too  applaud—- 
The  King  is  getting  popular— the  SisUdol master  abroad — 
Oh  would  he  had  beeti  hOl-e  tb  Uiv^  gMe  fHmi  ibWn  to  tdtHi, 
And  have  told,  as  once  in  Ybtkihiro,  Wh«t  H  bitiibl^  i«  ft  eroi^li. 

tfOTR. 

Oh  would  be  bad  b««n  herb  to  batb  mbted  biif  GtMt  MAbblilo^ 
The  London  University  and  the  Peniiy  Magazine  I 

PORTBiu 

And  if  he  doesn't  come,  Pm  quite  sure  that  we  must  go ; 
And  our  London  University  remove  to  Rotten  Row. 
And  I  shall  get  no  wages^  and  yoii  will  get  no  fees, 
Professors  get  no  salaries,  and  the  Devil  take  degrees.*- 

BOTH. 

Oh,  ruin  seize  the  man  if  oe  sav^  not  this  Machine, 
The  London  University  and  its  I^enny  Magazine  I 

SBCRBTAItT* 

In  truth  I  fear  the  worst^-^md  ere  the  woi'st  befdisi 
'Twere  better  we  bethink  ourselves  of  packing  up  our  alls. 

POtTBR. 

But  first  we'll  to  the  Chequers  to  discusi  the  public  weal. 
And  there  we'll  drihk  dftmnation  to  Wellingttfh  and  I^eel. 

SKfcRETARV. 

With  a  requiem  to  the  g\otf  df  our  Marvi^Uous  M^bihe— 

BdTtt. 

The  London  Univ^tdlty  fthd  the  Peun^  Magazine  t 
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STORIBS  OF  THB  MIDDLE  ASBS. 


\     Tn  the  middle  ages,  almost  everjr 
effort  of  the  human  mind  toolc  ahape 
'  in  the  most  primitire  form  of  fiction 
'  ^.s-4able.  This  has  been  at  all  thnee  the 
.  most  attractive  medium  of  conveir* 
.ing  simple  moral  truths ;  and  at  4 
time  when  the  long  experience  of 
generations  had  not  produced  eatiu 
parisanif  and  so  given  rise  to  reason^ 
ing$^  it  Was  the  only  medium  through 
which  the  popular  mind  could  ex- 
press its  untutored  conceptions.  Yet 
we  find  these  conceptions^  infantine 
as  thejr  are>  mereljr  so,  from  the  sim* 
pie  credtdous  mode— through  pre- 
posterous facts— in  which  they  are 
conveyedi  and  not  at  all  from  the 
moral  lessons  or  truths  which  they 
ineulcatOi    On  the  contrary,  in  this 
latter  respect,  they  are  models.    In 
fables — ^beyond  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced—the primitive  wisdom  and 
simple  lessons  of  life  have  ever  had 
their  aplest  illustratibm    But  unfop- 
tunatefy— having  advanced  beyond 
the  fable— we  have  left  morals  ex«i 
actiy  in  tiie  state  in  which  it  was 
when  embodied  therein.  This  is  one 
rBf  the  reasons  why  we  recur  with 
ao  much  pleasure  to  ancient  legends 
shd  storiesi    We  find  the  same  m6- 
nd  notiottSi  which  #e  aclsnoWledge 
'•  at  present,  prevailing. in  them,  un- 
.  der  a  somewhat   different   aspect. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
highly    satisfactory.     But  have  we 
built   thereon?    Have    we    added 
thereto  ?    We  think  not.    The  poli- 
tical  i«velutiona   of  sbciety  have 
made  aome  change  of  application  in 
this  priniitlTe  notion  $  philoibpby  hiis 
corrected  toine  errors^  and  analysed 
ad  infinitum.    But  after  all,  we  go 
bade  to  the  fable  or  the  proverb,  and 
there  find  contained  in  a  nut-shell 
all  we  have  been   reading  hbout 
through  volumes.    We  will  not  as- 
sen  VML  thia  inight  be  otherwise ; 
probably  it  could  hot,  yet  this  bMu 
quo  in  the  icience  of  morals  strilcOs 
uA  ai  a  drkum«tiinco  to  b(i  paused 
upon.    It  seems  that,  in  this  lease,  Us 
in  ererjr  bther,  what  has  been  ef  ery 
bMy'a  bBtfoesa  Yoa  been  nobody'^. 
We  leave  here  moral  phlltftophers 
oUt  of  tiie  qiiestkni,  for  they  have 
been  mere  metaphysiclalis.  Had  they 
bete  worthy  df  thUir  namOi  they 


some  tJgtcHve  chanmin,  or  accession 
to,  our  moral  ana  spiritual  viewsi 
Plato,  we  know,  and  Socrates,  did 
this  in  their  time.  The  Christian 
religion  completely  revolutionized 
the  moral  worlds  and  many  studious 
believers  in  Christianity  entertain 
ieiitiments  on  several  important 
subjects  which  are/>«oiili'ar  to  them- 
selves. But  whether  or  not  there 
be  any  thing  really  new  to  be  learnt 
in  morals,  derived  of  course  froni 
Christianityi  every  one,  we  think, 
will  agree  With  us,  that  what  is  al- 
ready known  is  almost  a  dead  letter 
to  the  great  mass ;  and  that  in  prac* 
tical  morality  at  least  our  progress, 
if  any^  is  very  disputable.  We  hear 
much  of  the  mai-ch  of  intellect  but 
nothing  of  the  march  of  mohds ;  and 
we  verily  believe  that  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  middle  ages  Were  as 
much  advanced  in  this  respect  as  we 
are  at  present  If  physical  violence 
prevailed  then,  so  does  intellectual 
depravity,  in  an  overbalancing  de- 
gree, now;  and  we  would  match 
the  Wickedness  which  ia  contained 
id  a  aingle  day  in  certain  newspapers 
of  the  French  or  English  metro- 

E oils,  with  the  assaesinatlons  and  rob- 
eries  which  happened  in  a  week  on 
the  highways  in  feudal  times.  But 
one  great  {iroof  of  Our  backward- 
ness in  the  moral  science  is^  that 
such  a  thing  as  intellectual  wickedness 
is  not  acknowledged  to  exist.  In 
many,  therefore,  of  course,  it  is 
comparatively  venial.  The  robber 
lerdd  of  past  times,  alfto  trere^  some 
of  tbem^  the  mOM  estiihable  and  ad- 
tnirable  charactets  Of  their  epoch. 
Whilst  then  We  see  the  intellect  ad- 
vancing unimcuktted^  (we  u^e  the 
word  advisedly,  fbr  virtue  is  not  the 
natural  and  necessary  fruit  of  know- 
ledge withoiit  bioral  tnith,^  we  look 
upon  eneh  an  Advanee  as  an  hortid 
portent,  to  be  feared  and  shuddered 
at  Knowledge  ia  pokef,  aitd  if  there 
be  an  accession  of  power  without 
an  abi^MsiOB  of  moral  control :  that 
is,  if  pOWcir  be  conferred  in  an  im- 
mensely increased  tatio,  i^hilst  the 
only  regulator  WhiOh  can  mike  it 
beneficent  rem.ahis  inactive,  afad  is 
thus  completely  overmastered  by 
that  which  it  should  regulate,  we 
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Sess  to  be  of  all  dreadful  things 
e  most  dreadful  that  can  be  con- 
templated. 

We  know  not  whether  the  sUh 
riea  we  are  about  to  present  to 
our  readers  may  seem  to  have 
called  for  these  observations.  But 
it  has  never  been  thought  out  of 
cbaracter  that  a  grave  parson  should 
say  a  grave  grace  before  his  guests 
sit  down  to  a  merry  repast,  and  of 
such  we  now — having  said  our  grace 
—invite  our  readers  to  partake. 

The  first  tales  which  we  shall  re- 
late, are  from  a  work  of  Massenius, 
a  German  Jesuit,  published  at  Co- 
logne in  1657.  This  work  is  entitled 
PaliBstra  Dramatica.  There  is  a 
piece,  called  Sarcothaa^  on  which 
Lauder  founded  his  accusation  of 
plagiarism  affainst  Milton.  It  is  a 
history  of  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out 
of  Paradise;  has  so  far  some  resem* 
blance  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost — 
but  no  further.  Tlmt  Massenius,  how- 
ever, was  a  man  of  some  imagination, 
may  be  seen,  we  think,  from  the  fol- 
lowing stories.  They  may  appear, 
perhaps,  somewhat  childish,  but  in 
this,  we  think,  consists  their  great 
charm.  Though  no  one  would  now 
think  of  fabricating  stories  of  the 
same  kind,  yet  almost  all  will  cast  a 
retrospective  glance  on  such  with 
the  zest  almost  of  childhood,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  grown  person  may 
contemplate  with  delight  the  play  of 
children,  though  he  feels,  with  a 
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sigh,  that  he  can  only  join  with  them 
pleasurably  for  a  moment.  There  is 
a  mixture  of  credulity  and  unbelief 
in  many  of  these  stories,  which 
seems  to  say — in  the  dark  we  be- 
lieve, but  in  the  daylight  we  laugh ;  a 
mingled  strain  of  earnestness  and 
fun,  ^as  in  the  two  last  we  have  se- 
lectea,)  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
tween terror  and  a  joking  mockery 
over  itj  which  characterised  the  so- 
perstitious — even  of  the  church — 
during  the  middle  ages.  Without 
some  credulity,  such  tales  (except 
by  a  remote  sympathy  such  as  we 
at  present  feel)  could  have  no  attrac- 
tions ;  and  without  a  spice  of  scepti- 
cism they  could  not  have  been  ren- 
dered so  piquante.  They  have,  be- 
sides, to  us  the  merit  of  being  antiques^ 
and  we  contemplate  them  with  plea- 
sure as  specimens  of  the  art  or  fic- 
tion in  ito  infancy.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  most  discriminating  merit  of  the 
first  story  we  shall  relate,  (very 
imperfect  versions  of  it  have  lately 
been  published,)  though  we  recol- 
lect the  time  — •  in  our  schoolboy 
days*- when  such  a  tale,  simple 
as  it  is,  would  have  moved — shaken 
us  with  far  deeper  feelings,  and 
would  have  given  rise  to  much 
brooding  cogitation,  and  boiling  in- 
dignation and  astonishment.  We 
beg  of  our  readers  to  summon  this 
schoolboy  spirit  whilst  they  read 
what  follows : — 
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««0f  all  my  wives,"  said  King  Ni- 
nus  to  Semiramis,  "  it  is  you  1  love 
the  best.  None  have  charms  and 
graces  like  you,  and  for  you  I  would 
willingly  resign  them  all." 

**  Let  the  king  consider  well  what 
he  says,"  replied  Semiramis.  "  What 
if  I  were  to  take  him  at  his  word  ?  " 

"Do  so,"  returned  the  monarch; 
"  whilst  beloved  by  you,  I  am  indif- 
ferent to  all  others." 

'*  So,  then,  if  I  asked  it,"  said  Se- 
miramis, ''you  would  banish  all 
your  oUier  wives  and  love  me 
alone  ?  I  should  be  alone  your  con- 
sort, the  partaker  of  your  power, 
and  Queen  of  Assyria  ?  " 

"  Queen  of  Assyria!  Are  you  not 
so  already,"  said  Minus,  "  since  you 
reign  by  your  beauty  over  its  king  ?  " 

"No — ^no."  answered  his  lovelT 


mistress;  ^  I  am  at  present  only  a 
slave  whom  you  love.  I  reign  not; 
I  merely  charm.  When  I  give  an 
order,  you  are  consulted  before  I 
am  obeyed." 

"  And  to  reign  then  you  think  so 
great  a  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  one  who  has  never  siac- 
perienced  it." 

"  And  do  you  wish  theu  to  expe- 
rience it?  Would  you  like  to  reign 
a  few  days  in  my  place  ?  " 

"  Take  care,  O,  king  I  do  not  offer 
too  much." 

"  No,  I  repeat  it,"  said  the  captiva- 
ted monarch.  '*  Would  you  like,  for 
one  whole  day,  to  be  sovereign-mis- 
tress of  Assyria  ?  If  you  would,  I 
consent  to  it" 

''And  all  which  I  command  then, 

nhAll  Ha  ATAAIltAd  ?  ** 
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**  Yes»  I  will  resign  to  tou,  for  one 
entira  day,  my  power  and  my  golden 
sceptre.*' 

«•  And  when  shall  this  be?" 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  like/* 

*<Ido;'  said  Semiramis;  and  let 
her  head  fall  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  king,  like  a  beautiful  woman 
asking  pardon  for  some  caprice 
which  has  been  yielded  to. 

The  next  morning,  Semiramis 
called  her  women,  and  commanded 
them  to  dress  her  magnificently.  On 
her  head  she  wore  a  crown  of  pre- 
cious stones,  and  appeared  thus  be- 
fore Kinus.  Ninus,  enchanted  with 
her  beauty,  ordered  all  the  officers 
of  the  palace  to  assemble  in  the  state 
chamber,  and  his  golden  sceptre  to 
be  brought  from  ike  treasury.  He 
then  entered  the  chamber,  leadiog 
Semiramis  by  the  hand.  All  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  aspect  of 
the  king,  who  conducted  Semiramis 
to  the  tnrone,  and  seated  her  upon 
it.  Then  ordering  the  whole  assem- 
bly to  rise,  he  announced  to  the 
court  that  they  were  to  obey,  during 
the  whole  day,  Semiramis  as  him- 
self. So  saying,  he  took  up  the 
golden  sceptre,  and,  placing  it  in 
le  hands  of  Semiramis — **  Queen," 
said  he,  *'  I  commit  to  you  the  em- 
blem of  sovereign  power;  take  it, 
and  command  with  sovereign  au- 
thority. All  here  are  your  slaves, 
and  I  myself  am  nothioff  more  than 
your  servant  for  the  whole  of  this 
day.  Whoever  shall  be  remiss  in 
ezecuttDg  your  orders,  let  him  be 
punished  as  if  he  had  disobeyed  the 
commands  of  the  klog." 

Having  thus  Bpoken,  the  kiog  knelt 
down  before  Seuiiramis,  who  save 
him,  with  a  smile,  her  hand  to  kiss. 
The  courtiers  then  passed  in  suc- 
cession, each  making  oath  to  exe- 
cute blindly  the  orders  of  Semira- 
mis. When  the  ceremony  was  fi- 
nished, the  king  made  her  his  com- 
gliments,  and  asked  her  how  she 
ad  managed  to  go  through  it  with 
so  grave  and  majestical  an  air. 

"  Whilst  they  were  promising  to 
obey  me,"  said  Semiramis,  "  I  was 
thinking  what  I  should  command 
each  ofthem  to  do.  I  have  but  one 
day  of  power,  and  I  will  employ  it 
well." 

The  king  laughed  at  this  reply. 
Semiramis  appeared  more  piquante 
and  amiable  than  ever.    "  Let  us 
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nue  your  part  By  what  orders  will 
you  begin  ?  " 

'*  Let  the  secretary  of  the  King 
approach  my  throne,"  said  Semi* 
ramis,  with  a  loud  voice. 

The  secretary  approached,  two 
slaves  placed  a  little  table  before  him. 

**  Write,"  said  Semiramis:  "  <  Un- 
der penalty  of  death,  the  governor 
of  the  citadel  of  Babylon  is*ordered  to 
yield  op  the  command  of  the  citadel 
to  him  who  shall  bear  to  him  this  or- 
der.' Fold  this  order,  seal  it  with  the 
king's  seal,  and  give  it  to  me.  Write 
now :  *  Under  penalty  of  death,  the 
governor  of  the  slaves  of  the  palace 
Is  ordered  to  resign  the  command 
of  the  slaves  Into  the  hands  of  the 
person  who  shall  present  to  him  this 
order.'  Fold,  seal  it  with  the  king's 
seal,  and  deliver  to  me  this  decree. 
Write  again :  «  Under  penalty  of 
death,  the  general  of  the  army  en« 
camped  under  the  walls  of  Babylon 
is  ordered  to  resign  the  command 
of  the  army  to  him  who  shall  be  the 
bearer  of  this  order.*  Fold,  seal, 
and  deliver  to  me  this  decree." 

She  took  the  three  orders,  thus 
dictated,  and  put  them  in  her  bo- 
som. The  whole  court  was  struck 
with  consternation;  the  king  him- 
self was  surprised. 

<<  Listen,"  said  Semiramis.  <<  In 
two  hours  hence  let  all  the  officers 
of  the  state  come  and  offer  me  pre- 
sents, as  is  the  custom  on  the  acces- 
sion of  new  princes,  and  let  a  festi- 
val  be  prepared  for  this  evening. 
Now  let  all  depart.  Let  my  faith- 
ful servant  Ninus  alone  remain.  I 
have  to  consult  him  upon  affairs  of 
state." 

When  all  the  rest  had  gone  out^ 
'^  You  see,"  said  Semiramis,  **  that 
I  know  how  to  play  the  queen." 

Ninus  laughed. 

"  My  beautiful  queen,"  said  he, 
"  you  play  your  part  to  astonishment. 
But  it  your  servant  may  dare  to 
question  you,  what  would  you  do 
with  the  orders  you  have  dictated  ?" 

"  I  should  be  no  longer  queen, 
were  I  obliged  to  give  account  of 
my  actions.  Nevertheless,  this  was 
my  motive.  I  have  a  vengeance  to 
execute  against  the  three  officers 
whom  these  orders  menace." 

"  Vengeance,  and  wherefore  ?  " 

*'  The  first,  the  governor  of  the 
citadel,  is  one  eyed,  and  frightens 
me  every  time  I  meet  him ;  the  sc- 
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iMcaaia  he  threalMift  m«  with  vU 
vale ;  the  third,  the  general  of  the 
wxmy,  depri?e«  ne  too  often  of  your 
eompany  |  you  are  oonstantly  in  the 
camp." 

.  Thie  reply,  hi  wbieh  caprice  and 
flattery  were  mingled,  enehanted 
Ninus.  ^  Oeod,"  said  he,  laughing. 
**  Here  are  the  three  first  officers  of 
the  empire  dismiased  for  very  suffi- 
cient reasons." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  court  now 
came  to  preeent  their  gifts  to  the 
queen.  Some  gave  precious  stones, 
others  of  a  lower  rank  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  the  slaves  haring  no* 
thing  te  give,  gave  nothing  but 
homage.  Among  these  last  were 
three  young  brothers,  who  had  come 
from  the  CSiueasus  with  Semiramie, 
and  had  rescued  the  caravan  in 
which  the  women  were,  from  an 
enormous  tiger.  When  they  passed 
before  the  throne— 

^  And  yeu,"  said  she,  to  the  three 
brothers,  **  have  you  no  present  to 
make  to  your  queen  ?'* 

«  Ne  other,'*  replied  the  iSrst,  Zo« 
pire,  <*than  my  life  to  defend  her." 

^  None  other,"  replied  tiie  second, 
Artaban,  ^^than  my  sabre  against.her 
enemies.** 

"  None  other/'  replied  the  third, 
Assar,  ^  than  the  respect  and  admi« 
ration  which  her  presence  inspires.*' 

«  Slaves,*  said  Semiramis,  «  h  is 
you  who  have  made  me  the  most  va- 
luable present  of  the  whole  cour^ 
and  I  will  not  be  ungrateful.  You 
who  have  offered  me  your  sword 
against  my  enemies,  take  this  order, 
carry  it  to  the  general  of  the  army 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon, elve  it  to  him,  and  see  what  he 
will  do  for  you.  You  who  have  of- 
fered me  your  life  for  my  defence, 
take  this  order  to  the  governor  of 
the  citadel,  and  see  what  he  will  do 
for  you ;  and  you  who  offer  me  the 
respect  and  admiration  which  my 
presence  inspires,  take  this  order, 
give  it  to  the  commandant  of  the 
slaves  of  the  pahu^e,  and  see  what 
will  be  the  result." 

Never  had  Semiramis  displayed 
BO  much  gaiety,  so  much  folly,  and 
so  much  grace,  and  never  was  Ni- 
nus so  captivated.  Nor  were  her 
charms  lessened  in  his  eyes,  when  a 
slave  not  having  executed  promptly 
an  insignificant  order,  she  commana- 
ed  his  head  to  be  struck  offs  which 


Without  beetewinr  a  thought  on 
tills  trivial  matter,  Ninus  centhiasd 
to  converse  with  Semiramis,  til)  tbs 
evening  and  the/^to  arrived.  When 
she  entered  the  saloon  which  bad 
been  prepared  for  the  ocoasloDi  a 
slave  brought  her  a  plate,  !>  which 
was  the  head  of  the  aeeapitaled  es- 
nuoh.— -*'  'Tie  well,"  said  she,  after 
having  examined  it.  **  Place  it  en  s 
stake  in  the  court  of  the  pidace,  that 
all  may  see  it,  and  be  you  there  on 
tiie  spot  to  praelaim  to  every  eae, 
that  the  man  to  whom  this  head 
belonged  lived  three  hours  ago, 
but  that  having  disobeyed  my  will, 
his  head  was  separated  from  hia 
body." 

The /<Me  was  magnificent)  aavinp- 
luous  banquet  was  prepared  ha  the 
gardensi  and  Semiramis  reo^ved 
ttie  homage  of  ell  with  a  grace  and 
majesty  perfectly  regal ;  she  conti- 
nually turned  to  and  conversed  with 
Ninus,  rendering  him  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished honour.  "Yon  are," 
said  she,  "  a  foreign  king,  come  to 
visit  me  in  my  palace*  I  must  make 
your  visit  agreeable  to  you.** 

Shortly  after  the  banquet  was 
served,  Semiramis  confounded  and 
reversed  all  ranks.  Ninus  was 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tahle. 
He  was  the  first  to  laueh  at  ihia  ca- 
price ;  and  the  court»  following  his 
example,  allowed  themaelvea  to  be 
placed,  without  murmuring,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  queen.  She 
seated  near  herself  the  three  bro- 
thers from  the  Caucasus. 

''  Are  my  orders  executed  ?**  she 
denuinded  of  them. 

-Yes,**  replied  they. 

ThefSte  was  very  gay.  A  slave 
having,  by  the  force  of  habit,  served 
the  king  first,  Semiramis  had  him 
beaten  with  rods.  His  cries  mingled 
with  the  laughter  of  the  guests. 
Ev^ry  one  was  Inclined  to  merri- 
ment. It  was  a  comedy,  in  which 
each  played  his  part.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  repast,  when  wine  had 
added  to  the  general  gaietv,  Semira- 
mis rose  from  her  elevated  seat,  and 
said—"  My  lords,  the  treasurer  of 
the  empire  has  read  me  a  list  of 
those  who  this  morning  have  brought 
me  their  gifU  of  congratulation  on 
my  joyful  accession  to  the  throne. 
One  grandee  alone  of  the  court  has 
failed  to  bring  his  gift.** 

"  Who  is  it  ?  -  cried  Ninus.   «  He 
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'^  h  is  you  yourself,  my  lord- 
yea  who  speak-^What  have  vou 
given  to  the  queen  this  morning? *' 

Ninus  rose,  and  came  with  a  smi- 
ling conntenanoe  to  whisper  some-* 
thing  in  the  ear  of  the  queen.  '*  The 
queen  is  insulted  bv  her  servant,'* 
exclaimed  Semiraqufs. 

*  I  embrace  your  knees  te  obtain 
my  pardon.  Pardon  me,  beautiful 
queen,''  s^d  he,  "  pardon  me.'*  And 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone*  **  I  woui4 
that  this^fe  were  finished.** 

^  You  wish,  then,  that  I  should 
abdicate  r**  said  Semiramls.  **  But 
no — {  haye  stiU  two  hours  to  reign  ;'* 
and  at  the  same  time  she  withdrew 
her  hand,  which  the  king  was  cover- 
ing with  kisses.  **  I  pardon  not,'* 
aaid  she,  in  a  loud  voice,  *  such  an 
insult  on  the  part  of  a  slave.  Slave^ 
prepare  thysdf  to  die.*' 

*'  Silly  child  that  thou  art,**  said 
Kinus,  still  oil  his  kne^s,  **  jeX  will 
I  give  way  to  thy  folly ;  but  patience, 
thy  reign  will  soon  be  over." 

••  You  wDl  not  then  bo  angry,'* 
said  she,  in  a  whisper,  **  at  some- 
thing I  am  goiog  to  order  at  this  mo- 
ment?" 

••No,"  said  he. 

**  Slaves,"  said  she  aloud,  **  seize 
this  man— this  Nhius." 

Ninus.  smiling,  put  himself  into 
the  himds  of  the  slaves. 


**  Take  him  out  of  the  saloon,  lead 
him  into  the  court  of  the  seraglio, 
prepare  every  thing  for  his  death, 
and  wait  my  orders. ' 

The  slaves  obeyed,  and  Ninus  fol- 
lowed them,  laughing,  into  the  court 
of  the  seraglio.  They  passed  by  the 
head  of  the  disobeying  eunuch.  Then 
Semiramis  placed  herself  on  a  bal« 
cony.  Ninus  had  sufPered  his  hande 
to  be  tied. 

<<  Hasten  to  the  fortress,  Zopire ; 
you  to  the  camp,  Artaban ;  Assar,  do 
you  secure  all  the  gates  of  the  pa- 
lace." 

These  orders  if  ere  given  In  a  whis- 
per, and  executed  immediately* 

**  Beautiful  queen,"  said  Ninus, 
laughing,  ^  this  comedy  onlv  wants 
its  denouement;  pray  let  it  be  a 
prompt  one.** 

« I  will," said  Semiramis, "  Slaves, 
recollect  the  eunuch—strike } " 

They  struck.  Ninus  had  hardly 
time  to  utter  a  cry  when  his  head 
fell  upon  the  pavement,  the  smile 
was  still  upon  his  lips. 

**  Now  I  am  Queen  of  Assyria,** 
exclaimed  Semiramis  i  "  and  perish 
every  one,  like  the  eunuch  and  like 
Ninus,  who  dare  disobey  my  or- 
ders." 

The  next  story  we  shall  give  Is 
from  the  si^ne  ancient  and  forgotten 
author.    It  is  called 
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Vitalis,  a  noble  Venetian,  one  day, 
at  a  hunting  parky,  fell  into  a  pit; 
which  had  been  dug  to  catch  wild 
animals.  Ho  passed  a  whole  night 
and  day  there,  and  I  will  leave  you 
to  ims^ne  his  dread  and  his  agony* 
The  pit  was  dark.  Vitalis  ranTrom 
the  one  side  of  it  to  the  other,  in  the 
hope  of  fipding  some  branch  or  root 
by  which  he  might  climb  its  sides, 
and  get  out  of *his  dungeon ;  but  he 
faea^  such  confused  and  extraordi- 
nary Aoises»  growlings,  bissingSa  and 
Slaintive  cries,  thM  he  became  halC 
cad  with  terror^  and  crouched  in  a 
corner  motionless,  awaiting  death 
with  the  most  horrid  dismay.  On  the 
morning  of  the  socond  d^  he  heard 
some  one  passing  near  the  pit.  and 
then  nUsipg  his  voice,  he  cried  out 
with  the  most  dolorous  accent^ 
'*  Hel(v  heJjf  I  draw  me  out  of  this  a 
I  am  perishing!" 
A  neasant  crosainff  the  forest  heard 


but  after  a  moment  or  two,  taking 
courage,  he  approached  the  pit,  and 
asked  who  had  called. 

"  A  poor  huntsman,"  answered 
Vitalis,  '*  who  has  passed  a  long  night 
and  dav  here.  Help  me  out,  for  the 
love  of  God.  Help  me  out,  and  I 
will  recompense  you  handsomely." 

'<  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  replied  the 
peasant. 

Then  Massaccio  (such  was  the 
name  of  the  peasant)  took  a  hedge- 
hill  which  hung  at  his  girdle,  and 
cutting  a  branch  of  a  tree  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  man,—**  Listen, 
huntsnum,"  said  he,  "  to  what  1 
am  going  to  say  to  you.  I  will 
let  down  this  branch  into  the  pit. 
I  will  fasten  it  agcdnst  the  sides, 
and  hold  it  with  my  hands  -,  and  by 
pulling  yourself  out  by  it,  you  may 
get  free  from  your  prison." 

"  Good,"  answered  Vitalis, «'  ask 
ma  anv  thlnir  vou  will,  and  it  shall 
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"  I  ask  for  nothing/'  said  (he  pea* 
sant,  ''but  I  am  going  to  be  married, 
and  you  may  give  what  you  lilce  to 
my  bride." 

So  saying,  Matsaccio  let  down  the 
branch — ^he  soon  felt  it  heavy,  and  a 
moment  after  a  monkey  leapt  mer- 
rily out  of  the  pit.  He  had  fallen 
like  Vitalis,  and  had  seized  quickly 
on  the  branch  of  Massaccio.  '*  It  was 
the  devil  surely  which  spoke  to  me 
from  the  pit,'*  said  Massaccio,  run- 
ningaway  in  affright. 

"Do  you  abandon  me,  then?" 
cried  Vitalis,  in  a  lamentable  accent; 
"  my  friend,  my  dear  friend,  for  the 
love  of  the  Lord,  for  the  love  of 
your  mistress,  draw  me  out  of  this ; 
t  beg,  I  implore  you ;  I  will  give  her 
^wedding  gifts,  I  will  enrich  you.  I 
am  the  Lord  Vitalis,  a  rich  Vene- 
tian ;  do  not  let  me  die  of  hunger  in 
this  horrible  pit." 

Massaccio  was  touched  by  these 
prayers.  He  returned  to  the  pi^-« 
let  down  another  branch,  and  a  lion 
jumped  out,makine  the  woods  echo 
with  a  roar  of  delight 

"  Oh  certainly,  certainly,  it  was  the 
devil  I  heard,'*  said  Massaccio,  and 
fled  away  again ;  but  stopping  short, 
after  a  few  paces,  he  heard  again  the 
piercing  cries  of  Vitalis. 

"Oh  God,  oh  God,"  cried  he, 
**  to  die  of  hunger  in  a  pit.  'Will  no 
one  then  come  to  my  help?  Who- 
erer  you  may  be,  1  implore  you 
return ;  let  me  not  die,  when  you  can 
save  me.  I  will  give  you  a  house 
and  field,  and  cows  and  gold,  all 
that  you  can  ask  for;  save  me,  save 
me  only." 

Massaccio,  thus  Implored,  could 
not  help  returning.  He  let  down 
the  branch,  and  a  serpent,  his- 
sing joyously,  sprang  out  of  the  pit. 
Massaccio  fell  on  his  knees,  half  dead 
with  fear,  and  repeated  all  the 
prayers  he  could  think  of  to  drive 
away  the  demon.  He  was  only 
brought  to  himself  by  hearing  the 
cries  of  despair  which  Vitalis  ut- 
tered. 

"  Will  no  one  help  me  ?  "  said  he. 
**  Ah,  then,  I  must  die.  Oh  God,  oh 
God!"  and  he  wept  and  sobbed  in 
a  heartbreaking  manner. 

"  It  is  certainly  the  voice  of  a  man 
for  all  that,"  said  Massaccio. 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  still  there,"  said 
Vitalis,  **in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  you,  save  me»  that  I  may 
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horrible  pit.  I  can  say  no  more ; 
my  voice  is  exhausted.  Shall  I  give 
you  my  palace  at  Venice,  my  pos- 
sessions, my  honours;  I  give  them 
all ;  and  may  I  die  here  if  I  forfeit 
my  word.  Life,  life  only ;  save  only 
my  life." 

Massaccio  could  not  resist  such 
prayersy  mingled  with  such  pro- 
mises. He  let  down  the  branch 
again. 

*'  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last,"  sidd 
he,  seeing  Vitalis  come  up. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  and  uttering  a  cry 
of  joy,  he  fainted  in  the  arms  of 
Massaccio. 

Massaccio  sustained,  assisted  him, 
and  brought  him  to  himself;  then, 
ffiving  him  his  arm,  "  Let  us,"  said 
he,  **quit  this  forest;"  but  Vitalis 
could  hardly  walk,— he  was  exhaust- 
ed  with  hunger. 

"  Eat  this  piece  of  bread,"  said 
Massaccio,  and  he  cave  him  aome, 
which  he  took  out  of  his  wallet. 

'*  My  benefactor,  my  saviour,  my 

food  angel,"  said  Vitalis,  '*  how  can 
ever  sufficiently  recompense  you?*' 
"  You  have  promised  me  a  mar- 
riage  portion  for  my  bride,  and  your 

ell  ace  at  Venice  for  myself,"  aaid 
assaccio.  But  Vitalis  now  began 
to  regain  his  strength. 
^  *'  Yes,  certainly,  I  will  five  a  por- 
tion to  your  wife,  my  dear  Massaccio, 
and  I  will  make  you  the  richest  pea- 
sant of  your  village.  Where  do  you 
live?" 

"  At  Capalatta  in  the  forest;  but  I 
would  willingly  quit  my  village  to 
establish  myself  at  Venice  in  the 
palace  you  have  promised  me." 

**  Here  we  are  out  of  the  forest," 
said  Vitalis ;  *'  I  know  my  road  now ; 
thank  you,  Massaccio." 

"  But  when  shall  I  come  for  my 
palace  and  the  portion  of  my  intend, 
ed  ?"  returned  the  peasant. 

"  When  you  will,*'^aid  the  other, 
and  they  separated. 

Vitalis  went  to  Venice,  and  Mas- 
saccio to  Capalatta,  where  he  related 
his  adventure  to  his  mistress,  telling 
her  what  a  rich  portion  she  was  to 
have,  and  what  a  fine  palace  she  was 
to  live  in. 

The  next  day  early  he  set  out  for 
Venice,  and  asked  H>r  the  palace  of 
the  Signer  Vitalis,— went  straight  to 
it,  and  told  the  domestics  that  he 
should  come  shortly  with  hismlstress, 
in  a  fine  carriage,  to  take  possession 
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had  promised  to  give  him.  Massaccio 
appeared  to  those  who  heard  him 
mad,  and  Vicalis  was  told  that  there 
was  a  peasant  in  his  haii>  who  aslced 
for  a  marriage  portion,  and  said  the 
palace  belonged  to  him. 

''Let  him  be  turned  out  imme- 
diately," said  Vitalis ;  "  I  know  him 
not." 

The  valets  accordingly  drove  him 
away  with  insults,  and  Massaccio 
returned  to  his  cottage  in  despair, 
without  daring  to  see  his  mistress. 
At  one  corner  of  his  fireplace  was 
seated  the  monkey,  at  the  other  cor- 
ner the  lion,  and  the  serpent  had 
twisted  itself  in  spiral  circles  upon 
the  hearth.  Massaccio  was  seized 
with  fear.  "The  man  has  driven 
me  from  his  door,"  thought  he ;  **  the 
lioQ  will  certainly  devour  me,  the 
serpent  sting  me,  and  the  monkey 
laugh  at  me;  and  this  will  be  mv 
reward  for  saving  them  from  the  pit. 
But  the  monkey  turned  to  him  with 
a  naost  amicable  grimace ;  the  lion, 
vibraiiDg  gently  his  tail,  came  and 
licked  bis  hand,  like  a  dog  caressing 
his  master ;  and  the  serpent,  unroll- 
ing ita  ringy  body,  moved  about  the 
room  with  a  contented  and  grateful 
air,  which  gave  courage  to  Massaccio, 

**  Poor  animals  i "  said  he,  **  they 
are  better  than  the  Signer  Vitalis; 
he  drove  me  like  a  beggar  from  the 
door.  Ah  I  with  what  pleasure  I 
would  pitch  him  again  into  the  pit. 
And  my  bride  I  whom  I  thought  to 
marry  so  magnificently !  I  have  not 
a  stick  of  wood  in  my  wood- house, 
sot  a  morsel  of  meat  for  a  meal,  and 
DO  money  to  buy  any.  The  ungrate- 
ful wretch,  with  his  portion  and  his 
paJace ! " 

Thus  did  Massaccio  complain. 
Meanwhile  the  monkey  began  to 
make  significant  faces,  the  lion  to 
agitate  his  tail  with  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  the  serpent  to  roll  and  un- 
roll its  circles  with  great  rapidity. 
Then  the  monkey,  approaching  his 
benefactor,  made  him  a  sign  to  fol- 
low, and  led  him  into  the  wood- 
house,  where  was  regularly  piled 
np  a  quantity  of  wood  suflicient  for 
the  whole  year.  It  was  the  monkey 
who  had  collected  this  wood  in  the 
forest,  and  brought  it  to  the  cottage 
of  Massaccio.  Massaccio  embraced 
the  grateful  ape.  The  lion  then  ut- 
tering a  delicate  roar,  led  him  to  a 
comer  of  the  cottage  where  he  saw 
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two  sheep,  three  kids,  hares  and 
rabbits  in  abundance,  and  a  fine  wild 
boar,  all  covered  with  the  branches 
of  trees  to  keep  them  fresh.  It  was 
the  lion  who  had  hunted  for  his  be- 
nefactor. Massaccio  patted  kindly 
his  mane.  *'  And  you  then,"  said  he  to 
the  serpent,  "  have  you  brought  me 
nothing  ?  Art  thou  a  Vitalis,  or  a  good 
and  honest  animal  like  the  monkey 
and  the  lion  ?  "  The  serpent  glided 
rapidly  under  an  heap  of  dried 
leaves,  and  reappeared  immediately, 
rearing  itself  superbly  on  its  tail, 
when  Massaccio  saw  with  surprise 
a  beautiful  diamond  in  its  mouth. 
'*  A  diamond  I"  cried  Massaccio,  and 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  stroke 
caressingly  the  serpent  and  take  its 
offering. 

Massaccio  then  set  out  immediate- 
ly for  Venice  to  turn  his  diamond 
into  money.  He  addressed  himself 
to  a  jeweller.  The  jeweller  examin- 
ed the  diamond ;  it  was  of  the  finest 
water. 

"  How  much  do  you  ask  for  it," 
said  he. 

"  Two  hundred  crowns,"  said 
Massaccio,  thinking  his  demand  to 
be  great;  it  was  hardly  the  tenth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  stone.  The 
jeweller  looked  at  Massaccio,  and 
said,  '*  To  sell  it  at  that  price  you 
must  be  a  robber,  and  I  arrest  you  I " 

*'  If  it  is  not  worth  so  much,  give 
me  less,"  said  Massaccio ;  "  I  am  not 
a  robber,  I  am  an  honest  man;  it 
was  the  serpent  who  gave  me  the 
diamond." 

But  the  police  now  arrived  and 
conducted  him  before  the  magis- 
trate. There  he  recounted  his  ad- 
venture, which  appeared  to  be  a 
mere  fairy  vision.  Ye t  as  th e  Signer 
Vitalis  was  implicated  in  the  story, 
the  magistrate  referred  the  affair  to 
the  state  inquisition,  and  Massaccio 
appeared  before  it. 

**  Relate  to  us  your  history,"  said 
one  of  the  inquisitors,  '*  and  lie  not^ 
or  we  will  have  you  thrown  into  the 
canal." 

Massaccio  related  his  adventure. 

*'  So,"  said  the  inquisitor,  *"  you 
saved  the  Signer  Vitalis  ?  " 

"  Yes,  noble  signers." 

<<And  he  promised  you  a  mar- 
riage-portion for  your  bride,  and  his 
palace  at  Venice  for  yourself?" 

"  Yes,  noble  signers." 

"  And  he  drove  you  like  a  beggar 
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"  YeSy  noble  signors." 

"  Let  the  Signor  Vitalis  appear," 
aaid  the  same  ioquiaitor. 

Vitalis  appeared. 

"  Do  you  know  this  man^  Signor 
Vitalis,*'  said  the  inquisitor. 

"  Noy  I  know  him  not."  replied 
Vitalis. 

The  inquisitors  consulted  to- 
gether. "  This  man/*  said  they, 
speaking  of  Massaccio,  "is evidently 
a  knave  and  a  cheat;  he  must  be 
thrown  into  prison.  Signor  Vitalis, 
jrou  are  acquitted."  Then,  making  a 
sign  to  an  officer  of  police,  *'  Take 
that  man,*'  said  he, "  to  prison.'^ 

Massaccio  fell  on  his  knees  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall.  *'  Noble  signers, 
nuble  sigaors,'*  said  he,  "  it  is  pos- 
sible thut  the  diamond  may  have 
been  stolen ;  the  serpent  who  gave  it 
me  may  have  wished  to  deceive  me. 
It  is  possible  that  the  ape,  the  lion, 
and  the  serpent  may  all  be  an  illu- 
sion of  the  demon,  but  it  is  true  that 
I  saved  the  Signor  Vitalis.  Signor 
'  Vitalis,"  (turning  to  him,)  *<  I  ask  you 
not  for  the  marriage- portion  for  my 
bride,  nor  for  your  palace  of  marble, 
but  say  a  word  for  me ;  suffer  me  not 
to  be  thrown  into  prison;  do  not 
abandon  me ;  I  did  not  abandon  you 
when  you  were  in  the  pit.*' 

"Moble  signers,"  said  Vitalis,  bow- 
ing to  the  tribunal, "  1  can  only  repeat 
wliat  1  have  already  said  :  I  know 
not  this  man.  Has  he  a  single  wit- 
ness to  produce  ?  " 

At  this  moment  the  whole  court 
was  thrown  into  fear  and  astonish- 
ment, for  the  lion,  the  monkey,  and 
the  serpent,  entered  the  hall  toge- 
ther* The  monkey  was  mounted  on 
the  back  of  the  lion,  and  the  serpent 
was  twined  round  the  arm  of  the 
monkey.  On  entering,  the  lion  roar- 
ed, the  monkey  sputtered,  and  the 
serpent  hissed- 

"  Ah !  these  are  the  animals  of  the 
pit,"  cried  Vitalis,  in  alarm. 

**  Signor  Vitalis,"  resumed  the 
chief  of  the  inquisitors,  when  the 
dismay  which  this  apparition  had 
caused  had  somewhat  diminished, 
"jwi  have  asked  where  were  the 
witnesses  of  Massaccio?  Vou  see 
that  God  has  sent  them  at  the  right 
time  before  the  bar  of  our  tribunal. 
Since,  then,  God  has  testified  against 
you,  we  should  be  culpable  before 
him  if  we  did  not  punish  your  ingra- 
titude. Your  palace  and  your  pos- 
sessions are  confiscated,  and  you 
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narrow  prison.  And  you,"  continued 
he,  addressing  himself  to  Massaccio, 
who  was  all  this  Ume  caressing  the 
lion,  the  monkey,  and  the  serpent, 
"  since  a  Venetian  had  promised  you 
a  palace  of  marble,  and  a  portion  for 
your  bride,  the  republic  of  Venice 
will  accomplish  the  promise;  the 
palace  and  possessions  of  Vitalis  are 
thine.  You,"  said  he  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  tribunal,  "draw  up  aa 
account  of  all  this  history,  that  the 
people  of  Venice  may  know,  Uiroogh 
all  generations,  that  the  justice  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  state  inquisition 
is  not  less  equitable  than  it  is  rigo- 
rous.'* 

Massaccio  and  his  wife  lived  hap- 
pily for  many  years  afterwards  in 
the  palace  of  Vitalis  with  the  mon« 
key,  the  lion,  and  the  serpent ;  and 
Massaccio  had  them  represented  in 
a  picture,  on  the  wall  of  his  palace, 
as  they  entered  the  hall  of  the  tri- 
bunal, the  lion  carrying  the  monkey, 
and  the  monkey  carrying  the  ser- 
pent   

The  story  with  which  we  will  close 
18  a  miracle  related  by  St  Gregory 
of  Tours,  and  is  taken  from  his  book, 
**  De  MiracuUs  Martyrum^' 

St  Eloi,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  having 
just  been  buried,  a  pagan  came  at 
night  to  strip  his  body  of  its  grave 
clothes.  He  opened  the  sepulchre, 
lifted  up  the  body,  and  prepared  to 
take  off  its  shroud,  when  all  at  once 
the  corpse  stretched  out  its  arms, 
seized  the  profane  violator  of  tlie 
tomb,  and  held  him  till  the  next 
morning.  The  judge  condemned  the 
pagan  to  death  for  having  violated 
the  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  taken  and  executed 
immediately.  But  the  corpse  wuuid 
not  let  the  prisoner  go,  but  held  him 
faster  than  ever.  The  judge  under- 
stood that  this  signified,  that  the 
culprit  should  be  pardoned.  Which 
being  done,  the  saint  let  the  man  go, 
and  fell  back  into  the  tomb. 

Though  difficult  to  keep  one's 
countenance  on  reading  this  most 
veracious  fact,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  beautiful  mo- 
ral it  containsi  Respect  for  the 
grave  is  inculcated,  and  at  the  aaiae 
time  the  weightier  lesson — that 
slight  crimes  should  not  be  visited 
by  capital  punishment.  So  it  is: 
Truth  peeped  out  through  Supersti- 
tion in  past  times  as  it  does  through 
Infidelity  now  \  and  by  the  one  it  ia 
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FRBNCH  AND  OBRMAN  BSLLBS  LBTTBB8.* 


SuRBLT  the  living  authors  of 
France  and  Grerinany  have  been 
changed  at  nurte  I  Our  erst  impas- 
Bioned^  even  while  pedantically  stu- 
dious, Teutonic  cousins,  who  were 
wont  to  soar  upon  the  wings  of  msrs- 
ticism  into  the  clouds,  who,  provided 
tliey  could  cooimand  our  sympathi- 
ziijg  tears,  or  excite  an  interest  that 
held  us  panting  in  breathlessly 
throbbing  curioHity,  recked  not  at 
what  cost  of  morality  they  effected 
their  object,  now  laugh  merrily  at 
whatever  they  cannot  understand, 
and  trust  for  the  success  of  their 
romances  to  the  metaphysical  deve- 
lopement  and  graphic  representation 
of  the  character  uf  an  individual,  of 
a  nation,  or  of  an  age ;  whilst  our 
once  light-hearted,  sneering,  but 
decorum- worshipping  Gallic  neigh* 
hours  seem  only  to  believe  the  more 
implicitly,  the  more  incomprehensi- 
ble the  dogma  offered  to  their  ere* 
dulity,  and  seldom  put  pen  to  paper, 
(at  least  In  works  of  amusement,) 
save  with  the  benevolent  intention 
of  making  the  reader's  each  particu- 
lar hair  to  stand  "  on  end "  with 
horror,  which  a  judicious  use  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins-^the  Newgate  Ca- 
lender would  be  too  tame — abund* 
antiy  supplies. 

Fully  to  exemplify  this  marvellous 
interchange  of  national  character,  if 
not  of  individual  authors,  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  &pace  than, 
amidst  the  urgent  pressure  of  im- 
portant political  hopes  and  fears, 
dangers  and  consolatory  gleams,  we 
caa  Hfford  to  mere  literary  matters. 
Yet,  sooth  to  eay,  the  discussion,  at 
least  that  portion  thereof  which  re- 
gards France,  would  not  be  altoge- 
ther irrelevant  to  our  present  fears 
aud  dangers.  Wherefore  we  shall 
take  leave  so  far  to  alter  our  mind, 
aa,  after  briefly  dismissing  the  pure- 
ly German  mutation  of  character, 
to  devote  a  page  or  two  to  the 
French,  ere  we  proceed  to  offer  our 
intended  very  short  illustrations  of 
both,  in  the  shape  of  an  account  of. 


and  extracts  from,  a  French  phy- 
siological novel,  and  a  German  pa* 
tholugical  farce. 

The  German  change  we  appre- 
hend to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  progressive  step  in  cultiva- 
tion, civilisation,  and  consequent 
re6nement;  and  as  such  it  will  be 
hailed  by  genuine  critics,  if  not  by 
the  genuine  novel- readers,  who  love 
to  .tremble  and  shudder  over  their 
book.  For  the  reality  of  this  new 
strain  of  German  romance,  we  must 
here  content  ourselves  with  referring 
German  scholars  to  the  popular  and 
vol  ominous  works  of  Spiodler,Trom- 
litz,BronikowBki,  &c.  &c. ;  and  mere 
English  readers  to  the  accounts  of 
the  productions  of  these  and  other 
admired  German  novelists,  in  the 
periodical  expressly  devoted  to  fo- 
reign literature,  namely,  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review.  Of  the  existing 
German  disposition  to  laugh  at  un- 
intelligible philosophy,  we  shall  give 
a  specimen  from  the  medical  farce 
before  us,  by  Raupach,  one  of  the 
German  living  dramatists;  which, 
however,  we  reserve  for  the  close  of 
our  lucubrations,  the  proper  place 
and  office  of  farce  being  to  end  se- 
rious things  merrily. 

We  now  come  to  the  French  al- 
teration of  character,  in  which  we 
find  an  illustration,  humiliating  to 
the  pride  of  reason,  of  the  moral  or 
rather  demoralizing  effect  of  violent 
political  excitement ;  in  other  words, 
of  the  revolutionary  fever,  in  lower- 
ing the  tone  of  national  feeling,  and 
consequently  of  a  nation's  belles  let- 
tres,  if  not  of  its  general  literature. 
That,  under  the  ancien  regime^  the 
French  were  a  moral  or  religious 
people,  we  assuredly  do  not  mean 
to  assert  Notoriously  they  were 
the  reverse.  But  we  do  shrewdly 
suspect,  that  in  those  days  vice  and 
infidelity  were  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  the  highestand  lowest  classes 
of  society,  and  to  those  few,  highly- 
endowed  and  highly  educated  mem- 
bers of  the  middle  class,  who  made  a 
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profeBsioD  of  letters.  It  is  at  least  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
general  morality  of  the  middle  class, 
the  Bourgeoisie^  that  many  virtues, 
and  more  especially  connubial  fide- 
lity, were  derided  as  bourgeois  qua- 
lities; and  that  rare  phenomenon, 
in  French  good  society,  a  happy 
marriage,  was  expressively  depre- 
ciated as  a  tnSnage  bourgeois.  Still 
this  good  society,  or  highest  class, 
observed  a  respect  for  what  they 
deemed  prejudices,  a  care  for  fe- 
male reputation,  and  a  perfect  deco- 
rum  or  manner,  which  rendered 
Tice,  by  slightly  veiling  it,  both  less 
disgusting,  and  perhaps  less  infec- 
tious to  the  simple-hearted  and 
light-minded. 

The  Revolution  of  1789  entirely 
brolce  up  this  system.  Good  society 
fled,  or  died  upon  the  guillotine ;  and 
amongst  the  Bourgeoisie,  political 
excitement  usurped  the  place  of 
trade  and  industry.  Commerce  be- 
came nearly  stagnant ;  and,  whilst  a 
large  portion  of  the  uneducated 
working  classes,  thus  thrown  out  of 
their  usual  occupations,  were  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  earning  re- 
gular wages,  and  reduced  to  derive 
their  daily  bread  from  chance,  the 
pay  of  a  demagogue,  or  crime,  a  few 
of  the  same  class  suddenly  acquired 
wealth  and  power,  and  superadded 
the  vices  with  the  manners  of  the 
alehouse,  to  the  vices  of  their  more 
refined  predecessors.  Moreover, 
the  constant  sight  of  bloodshed,  by 
hardening  all  hearts,  seems  to  have 
actually  annihilated  all  moral  sense. 
French  literature  adapted  itself  to 
the  taste  of  the  French ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Parisian  world,  as  thus  re- 
modelled ;  and  the  novels  produced 
during  the  first  Revolution  were 
such  as  no  modest  woman  could 
read.  If,  as  we  have  heard  it  whis- 
pered, they  were  read  by  some  of 
our  fair  countrywomen,  we  confi- 
dently trust  that  it  was  because  they 
were  not  understood. 

Bonaparte,  both  as  First  Consul 
and  as  Emperor,  endeavoured,  ear- 
nestly endeavoured,  to  correct  this 
evil,  or  rather  its  cause,  to  wit,  the 
gross  vice  and  gross  manners  of  the 
Kevolution;  for  of  this  effect  of 
those  causes  he  was  most  likely  un- 
conscious. But  his  marshals  and 
great  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  be- 
mg  mostly  raised  from  the  ranks^ 
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ners  of  the  guard-room  to  the  new 
court.  The  wives  of  these  digni- 
taries having  mostly  grown  up  un- 
der, and  been  formed  by,  the  Kevo> 
lution,  were  little  calculated  to  aid 
the  more  elegant  Josephine  in  work- 
ing any  great  reform  in  the  Parisian 
saions :  and,  by  thtf  showing  of  that 
pleasant  gossip,  Madame  Junot,  her- 
self decidedly,  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, nearly  the  best  of  the  bunch,  in 
essentials  the  example  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  indeed  of  the  whole  impe- 
rial family,  more  than  counterbalan- 
ced his  professed  taste  for  nuptial 
proprieties;  whilst  as  to  external 
decencies  of  social  intercourse,  she 
discovers  no  consciousness  o£  ha- 
ving been  treated  disrespectfully, 
when  words,  which  she  cannot  re- 
peat, were  uttered  in  her  presence, 
ay,  even  in  conversation  with  her- 
self. Under  such  circumstances  the 
tone  of  light  literature  could  im- 
prove but  little. 

A  greater  alteration  was  wrought 
by  the  Restoration,  when  the  bad 
passions  of  the  Revolutionists  took 
a  different  direction.  Novelists,  save 
some  very  very  few  honest  imitators 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  now  split  into 
two  schools.  The  one,  which  we 
may  term  the  Royalist,  headed  by 
M.  le  Vicompte  d'Arlincourt,  wrote 
extravagantly  sublime  poetl(M>-prose 
romances,  unexceptionable  as  to  mo- 
rality, but  having  nothing  to  do  with 
nature,  probability,  or  possibility. 
The  other,  the  Liberalist  school,  was 
neither  moral  nor  immoral,  confining 
the  epithet  to  domestic  qualities  ;  it 
stooped  not  to  notice  such  trifling 
matters,  but  devoted  its  labours 
wholly  and  solely  to  the  laudable 
purpose  of  promoting  the  views  of 
the  revolutionary  faction,  by  loadiog 
past  times,  courts,  and,  above  all,  its 
bete  noire^  the  feudal  nobility,  with 
obloquy,  and  painting  every  petty 
seigneur  of  a  chateau  as  a  Nero,  a 
Ueliogabalus,  or  a  Robespierre. 

Last  came,  thus  heralded,  partly 
perhaps  thus  prepared,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  three  glorious  days,  with 
its  necessary  consequences,  a  l>arri- 
cade  throne,  a  republican  monar- 
chy, and  incessant  struggle  between 
a  populace  grudging  even  the  nomi- 
nal power  and  title  they  gave,  and  a 
king  who,  however  he  came  by  his 
sceptre,  chooses  to  wield  it  like  a 
king — who,  not  daring  to  beaconati- 
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kiog.  Since  this  last  revolution, 
light  literature  has  superadded  to  its 
former  indelicacy  and  vituperation 
of  the  past»  the  revolting  character 
to  which  we  at  first  alluded.  And 
couJd  it  be  otherwise  ?  Could  read- 
ers, whose  habitual  state  U  one  of 
conspiracy  and  detection,  of  conflict 
with  an  overwhelming  military  force 
— this  last^  if  it  refers  to  one  sex  on- 
ly in  proper  person,  includes  the 
other  vicariously,  in  the  persons  of 
lovers,  sons,  &c.— could  readers, 
daily  habituated  to  such  stimulants, 
sympathize  with  the  simple  aod  in- 
nocent, though  deep  and  passionate, 
loves  of  a  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
thwarted  only  by  adverse  circum- 
stances? Why,  even  the  alleged 
atrocities  of  feudalism  now  began  to 
pall  upon  the  sated  appetite,  requi- 
ring higher  seasoning  to  make  them 
relish.  For  this  seasoning,  recourse, 
as  was  before  hinted,  was  had  to  the 
seTen  deadly  sins;  and  these  plea- 
sing ingredients  are  now  blended, 
with  all  the  skill  of  French  cookery, 
in  all  hashes  and  fricassees  of  tbe 
present  as  well  as  of  the  past.  Upon 
the  stage,  adultery  and  murder  are 
frigid,  are  absolutely  perruque — the 
fashionable  word  for  old-fashioned 
and  stupid — if  not  enlivened  by  a 
due  admixture  of  incest  and  parri- 
cide. But  as  to  our  antiquated  in- 
sular notions — we  fear  we  are  alto- 
gether perrv^t/e — these  are  not  very 
delicate  matters,  or  peculiarly  fitted 
for  general  readers;  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  specifying  one 
tragedy,  and  refer  those  who  wish 
to  know  more  upon  the  interest- 
ing subject,  to  an  able  paper  in  the 
Quarterly,  and  to  the  Franc r  of  the 
new  metropolitan  member,  Mr  Hen- 
ry Lytton  Bulwer, — an  author  who 
cannot  be  suspected  of  any  anii- 
Gallican  or  anti-revolutionary  pre- 
judices. In  this  one  tragedy,  La 
Tout  de  Nesle,  a  queen  of  France, 
who  had  begun  her  career  by  in- 
triguing with  her  page,  and  murder- 
ing her  father, — plays  the  Messalina 
in  the  Tower  of  Nesle,  situated  upon 
the  river  Seine,  with  the  pleading 
improvement  upon  tbe  imprudent 
Roman  princess,  of  drowning  her 
paramours  to  ensure  their  discretion. 
la  the  course  of  the  tragedy,  she 
intrigues  with  her  two  sons  by  the 
page — it  is  true  she  does  not  know 
who  they  are — drowns  one,  aa  usu- 


kill  their  now  troublesome  father, 
the  ex-page  is  caught  in  her  own 
snare.     Enough  surely  of  tragedy ! 

A  novel  which  Is  to  be  read  by 
the  fireside  requires  less  intense, 
less  fierce  interest,  than  the  acted 
drama,  and,  accordingly,  the  novel- 
ists do  not  pepper  quite  so  high  aa 
the  dramatists.  Very  often  the  mur- 
der of  a  beloved  bride  upon  the 
wedding- night  by  the  adoring  bride- 
groom, and  a  few  tiny  peccadilloes 
of  tbe  like  nature,  answer  their  pur- 
pose, though  we  by  no  means  in- 
tend to  charge  them  generally  with 
such  tameness;  but  even  in  those, 
we  conceive  that  the  more  easily 
interetsted  English  reader  may  trace 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  which 
we  have  spoken. 

But  here  we  must  pause  to  cor- 
rect, or,  in  parliamentary  phraseolo- 
gy, to  explain,  what  Maga  said,  in  the 
month  of  January  last,  touching  that 
highly  gifted,  but  singularly  unwo- 
manly, at  least  unhonest- womanly 
authoress,  Madame  Dudevant,  alias 
George  Sand ;  whose  moral  charac- 
ter, however,  we  beg  it  may  be  un- 
derstood that  we  presume  not  to 
impeach.  We  have,  we  blush  to 
say,  bhown  ourselves  precipitate, 
and,  what  we  are  not  often,  credu- 
lous. We  spoke  of  this  lady  and  her 
novels  upon  report,  upon  the  strength 
of  French  praise,  without  havmg 
seen  either ;  and  having  now  made 
ourselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  we  here  solemnly  re- 
voke our  hearsay  verdict,  and  cor- 
rect our  erroneous  statements. 

First,  of  the  lady.  She  has  neither 
assumed,  nor,  to  the  bestof  our  know- 
ledge and  belief,  legally  acquired, 
the  name  of  Madame  Sand.  In  fact^ 
she  is  said  to  have  been  too  unlucky 
in  her  first  matrimonial  speculation 
to  be  likely  again  to  entangle  her- 
self in  those  conjugal  bonds,  against 
which  the  whole  force  of  her  talent 
is  directed  in  most  of  the  six  popu- 
lar and  clever  novels  that  we  have 
now  read,  to  wit,  Indiana^  Valentine^ 
Lelia,  Rose  et  Blanche^  Le  Secretaire 
Iniime,hud  Jacques.  No;  Madame 
Dudevant  simply  assumes  the  name 
of  George  Sand,  without  any  ma- 
dame,  or  mademoiselle  either,  and 
writes  under  the  borrowed  sem- 
blance of  man,  evidently  to  eman- 
cipate herself  from  the  various 
shackles  with  which,  even  in  these 
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f'oung  France,  poor  woman  is  still 
etusred.  And  in  concealing  her 
Bex,  the  lady  has  of  a  surety  done 
wisely. 

Her  novels^  as  before  said,  are 
clever;  the  tiro  first  very  clever. 
She  hits  off  character  spiritedly; 
her  style  is  brilliant,  her  satire  keen ; 
and  she  seizes  unreasonably  upon 
the  reader's  sympathy.  But  she 
writes,  if  not  licentiously,  yet  with 
an  utter  recklessness,  as  well  of 
right  and  wrong,  as  of  common  de- 
cency. She  attacks  M  existing  so- 
cial institutions,  and  especially  mar* 
riage,  which  she  treats  as  an  abomi* 
nable  device  for  oppressing  and  en- 
slaving helpless  woman;  and  in 
Jacques^  she  openly  avers  that  some 
better  plan  ought  to  be  devised  for 
ensuring  the  legitimacy,  or  rather  for 
ascertaining  the  filiation,  of  children. 
Her  most  virtuous  heroines  are  ei- 
ther wives  ready  to  elope  with  se- 
ducers, or  frail  without  eloping,  or 
regular  courtesans.  Of  her  virtuous 
men,  one  who  is  uniformly  excellent 
is  so  disagreeable  as  to  be  univer- 
sally dibliked;  another,  after  dis- 
gusting a  passionately  fond  young 
wife  by  dulneee,  silence,  and  smok« 
ing,  deliberately  breaks  his  neck 
that  she  mav  marry  her  paramour; 
and  he  who  is  agreeable,  as  well  as 
good,  has,  after  a  ^outh  of  more  than 
libertinism,  been  justly  convicted  of 
forgery,  branded,  and  sent  to  the 

f alleys;  in  which  admirable  school 
e  has  become  a  first-rate  philoso- 
phical moralist  Farther,  Madame 
Dudevant's  only  happy  marriage  is 
a  secret  one,  in  which  the  husband's 
stolen  visits  so  injure  the  reputation 
of  the  wife,  a  sovereign  princess,  as 
to  expose  her  to  the  grossest  insults 
from  her  own  Secretaire  Intime. 

But  enough  of  Madame  Dudevant, 
and  also  of  our  disquisition  on 
causes.  Turn  we  to  the  books  now 
upon  our  table,  and  to  our  proposed 
Illustrations  of  the  changes  which 
gave  birth  to  the  disquisition.  And 
nrstthe  French  physiological  novel 
demands  our  notice. 

This  novel  is  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
adultery,  incest,  &c.  &c.  &c.;  but 
our  present  object  being  to  illustrate 
rather  the  existing  propensity  to  be- 
lieve what  is  incredible,  so  it  be  not 
religious,  to  enhance  crime  by  a  li- 
beral use  of  mystic  improbabilities. 


rated  vice,  these  now  somewhat 
commonplace,  and,  to  us,  disagree- 
able crimes,  would  not  have  tempt- 
ed us  to  introduce  the  book  to 
our  readers,  were  they  not,  for 
the  very  structure  of  the  ftible, 
grafted  on  a  more  extraordinary, 
a  most  singular  groundwork.  This 
groundwork  is  animal  magnetism, 
in  which  the  really  talented  au- 
thor, Frederic  Souli^,  appears  to 
be  a  firm  believer,  and  which  he 
here  represents  as  abused  to  vi- 
cious purposes.  An  abuse,  by  the 
by,  the  possibility  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  heard  the  advocates  of 
animal  magnetism  deny,  upon  the 
plea,  that  energetic  benevolence  was 
indispensable  to  the  magnetiser's 
efiScient  exercise  of  his  powers. 

The  main  points  of  the  story  of 
Le  Magnetiseur,  omitting  all  such 
wickedness  as  is  unconnected  with 
animal  magnetism,  are  briefly  these : 
— An  adventurer^  who  calls  himself 
Baron  de  Pr^mitz,  being  a  powerful 
magnetiser,  throws  a  young  lady  into 
magnetic  sleep,  and,  during  her  in- 
sensibility, dishonours  her,  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  her  wealthy  fa- 
ther, Baron  Lessay,  to  accept  him  as 
a  son-in-law.  Other  schemes  divert 
Pr^mitz  from  this  plan ;  and  Lessay's 
rage  is  heightened  by  his  daughter's 
honest  and  constant  assertions  of 
her  innocence,  even  after  she  has 
become  an  un wedded  mother.  At 
length  he  suspects  the  fact ;  and  be- 
ing luckily  a  still  more  powerful 
magnetiser  than  the  Baron,  puts  Pr6- 
mitz  to  sleep,  extorts  his  confession, 
and  forthwith  stabs  him. 

What  reader  could  desire  a  more 
magnetic  tale  ?  We  will  now,  with- 
out vouching,  however,  for  M.  Sou- 
nd's magnetic  orthodoxy,  extract 
part  of  a  siance,  or  scene,  of  magnet- 
ism, concerning  which  our  author 
says, — *^  As  to  what  we  have  just  re- 
lated, we  declare  that  we  witnessed 
it  We  are  writing  neither  a  theory, 
nor  a  course  of  magnetism,  but  we 
have  seen  the  results  here  described; 
and  if  the  persons  who  exhibited 
them  to  us  were  not  still  living,  and 
in  a  situation  to  shun  irksome  pub- 
licity, we  could  name  them.  Was 
it  quackery^  truth,  the  presence  of 
a  real  fluid,  of  an  invisible  agent, 
that  caused  these  perturbations  of 
the  regular  order  or  things  ?  Is  it, 
as  some  assume,  delirium  of  the 
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excitement?  We  give  no  opinion. 
This  lire  have  seen,  and  time  will 
assmredlj  explain  it*' 

We  have  chosen  to  preface  the 
stance  with  this  avouch roent  of  its 
truth,  as  essential  to  its  interest,  al« 
though  the  author  has  reserved  it 
for  the  close.  Now  to  the  scene. 
The  room  is  filled  with  spectators— • 
the  somnambuliit  is  a  woman,  idio- 
ticallf  mad. 

**  Offered  by  mere  chance  to  the 
experiments  of  M.  de  Pr^mitz,  he 
had  obtained,  by  magnetizing  her, 
such  prodigious  results,  that  he  had 
withdrawn  her  from  the  hospital, 
and  placed  her  in  lodgings.  *  * 
Unrecoitnisable  from  age,  slclcness, 
and  Hufferiog;  lean,  saiiuw;  her  eye 
dim  ;  her  body  cunvuUire ;  her  Hps 
Bunlcen;  her  limbs  dangling;  her 
muscles  and  nerves  relaxed ;  with- 
out strength  or  reason,  her  appear- 
ance surprised  the  assembly.  Some 
suMpected  a  feigned  insanity,  others 
felt  their  hearts  oppressed.  She  cast 
a  wandering  glance  around,  but  ap* 
parently  found  nothing  to  arrest  it. 
At  Pr6fnifz*s  command  she  Bat  down, 
and  at  his  invitation  several  persons 
questioned  her.  She  muttered  a 
few  incoherent,  scarcely  intelligible, 
words,  looking  at  the  questioners 
with  eyes  so  utterly  devoid  of  mean- 
ing, that  the  most  incredulous  al- 
most believed  her  madness  genuine. 

•  •        «        • 

**  Pr^mitz  then  placed  himself  be- 
fore his  patient,  and  said,  *  Will  you 
sleep?' 

•• '  With  all  my  heart' 

"  •  Sleep  then.' 

**  He  pointed  his  hand  towarda 
ber  brow,  and  she  slept." 

Pr^miiz  now  expounds  some  mag- 
netic doctrines,  and,  in  answer  to 
expressed  suftpicions  of  collusion, 
gives  a  certificate  from  la  Salpetriire 
SLs  to  the  patient*s  condition.  Upon 
her  name  being  read,  the  Duchesa 
d'Avarenne  exclsims. — 

**  *  Honorine  Radon !  Honorlne  Ra- 
don (  Ah !'— Then,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  she  addres.'^ed  Pr^mitz,— . 

*  But  she  is  mad^remembers  no- 
thing?' 

••  •  In  her  ordinary  state  nothing,' 
said  Pr^mitz,  dwelling  upon  every 
word ;  •  *  but  in  her  actual  state  of 


lucid   somnambulism  she  recovers 
every  thing,  understanding  and  me- 
mory.' 
<<  *  Memory  I '  said  the  duchess. 

*  Can  1  question  her?' 

^  '  Through  me,  easily;  but  at  thia 
Boment,  as  she  is  in  relation  (en 
rapport)  with  none  but  me,  she 
would  hear  no  voice  but  mine.' 

'* '  Then,'  said  the  duchess,  hesi- 
tatingly, *  Bslc  he?  where  she  was 
born.' 

'*  The  baron  put  the  question. 
Honorine  remained  immovable,  but 
answered  audibly  and  distinctly,-. 
*'  I  was  born  at  the  village  of  Etang^ 
in  Auvergne.' 

*'  *  Up  to  what  time  did  she  livQ 
there  Y*  asked  the  duchess. 

«' '  Till  the  year  17d8,'  said  Hono- 
rine. 

"  *  What  were  you  then  doing 
there?'  asked  Ptemitz,  without  a- 
waiting  the  duchess's  question. 

**  *  1  was  lady's-maid  to  Madame 
d'Avarenne.' 

** '  That  is  true,'  said  the  duchess 
eagerly ;  '  I  now  recollect  this  per- 
son ;  it  is  needless  to  question  her 
further.'     In  a  low  voice  she  added, 

*  1  do  not  choose  to  be  made  an  ex- 
hibition for  any  one.' " 

#         •         «         «         « 

*'  M.  de  Pr^mitz  now  seated  him- 
self in  front  of  the  somnambulisfy 
took  her  knees  between  his,  her 
hands  between  his ;  then  renewed 
his  magnetic  manipulations,  passibg 
bis  hands  over  her  face,  and  placing 
them  now  on  her  head,  now  on  her 
stomach.  An  air  of  satisfaction,  of 
joy,  Kradualiy  diffused  itself  over  the 
countenance  of  the  wretched  crea- 
ture, which  at  last  attained  to  an  ap- 
pearance of  ecstasy,  lending  a  super- 
natural interest  to  that  pale  and 
withered  face. 

''  The  thraldom  of  the  somnambu- 
list is  now  complete ;  she  wUh  only 
at  the  will  of  her  magnetizer;  she 
understands  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
intellect.  The  first  experiment  shown 
was  this:  —  A  glass  of  pure  water 
being  brought,  M.  de  Pr^mitz  asked 
the  soronambuliHt  if  she  was  thirnty. 
She  answered  la  the  affirniailve ; 
and,  upon  bis  enquiring  what  she 
wished  to  drinlc.  said,  *  Lemonade.' 
Pr^mitz   then    breathed   upon    the 
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water  and  gave  it  to  the  patient,  who 
drank  it,  and  said  it  was  excellent 
lemonade.  At  this  result  maoy  per- 
sona smiled,  but  the  unknown  physi- 
cian became  more  attentive.  Hono^ 
rine  then  said  she  was  hungry,  and 
should  like  to  eat  a  peach.  Pr6mitz 
offered  her  a  piece  of  tallow  upon 
which  he  had  breathed.  (Poor  som« 
nambulisti  exposed  to  such  prac- 
tices I)  The  somnambulist  devoured 
it,  seemingly  with  great  relish. 
Premitz  then  desired  a  few  lines  to 
be  written  in  text  hand;  the  unknown 
physician  complied  with  the  request, 
and  Premitz  commissioned  another 
stranger  tp  bandage  the  patient's 
eyes.  When  the  impossibility  of  her 
seeing  was  ascertained,  Premitz 
placed  the  written  paper  under  Ho- 
norine's  elbow,  and  with,  or  through, 
her  elbow,  she  read  the  writing.*' 

The  incredulous  physician  next 
pinches  and  pricks  the  unhappy  som- 
nambulist, and  fires  off  a  pistol  at 
her  ear,  without  her  evincing  any 
consciousness  of  what  Is  doing. 
Premitz  then  offers  to  place  him  in 
magnetic  relation  with  her,  that  she 
may  perceive  and  understand  him. 

*'  The  incredulous  doctor  then 
asked  Honorine  several  questions,  to 
which  she  replied  with  a  choice  of 
language  that  surprised  him.  But 
bis  surprise  became  a  species  of 
stupefaction  when  Premitz  said  he 
might  question  her  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. He  put  a  question  to  Hono^ 
rine  in  Latin,  which  she  promptly 
answered.  It  was  possible  she  might 
understand  Latin, — ^he  put  the  next 
in  Italian.  She  understood,  and  an- 
swered it  as  readily.  A  woman  1  A 
woman  of  the  lower  orders  I  A 
woman  reduced  to  live  by  such  jug- 
glery, if  what  he  saw  were  jugglery, 
to  be  a  Latin  and  Italian  scholar  I 
That  was  indeed  a  marvel.  But  the 
doctor  now  collected  all  his  linguist 
skill,  and  spoke  English.  This  ques- 
tion was  understooid,  and  answered 
like  the  others. 

**  The  incredulous  physician  was 
now  supposed  to  be  Premitz's  accom- 
pUce.  Another  stranger  suddenly 
handed  him  a  paper,  saying,  *  Will 
you  put  that  quesuon  to  the  somnam- 
bulist ?  -Read  it  as  you  can,  without 
stopping.' 

'*  The  doctor  read  half  a  dozen 
words;  the  sommmbnliit  remained 
rilent 


**  *  Do  you  not  understand  me  ?' 
asked  the  doctor. 

**  *  No,'  said  she,  '  for  you  do  not 
understand  yourself.  When  you 
speak  to  me  not  in  French,  I  do  not 
understand  your  words,  but  your 
thoughts.  Whilst  you  pronounced 
those  words,  they  gave  you  no 
thought  for  me  to  read.* " 

This  answer  confounds  ewerj 
body,  the  doctor  included,  for  he  had 
not  understood  the  words  he  read. 

'*  The  giver  of  the  paper  exclaimed, 

*  Yet  it  is  German  as  good  as  the 
gentleman's  English.  Surely  she 
might  have  understood  it.' 

"  *  She  cannot,'  said  Pr6mitz, '  un- 
less the  reader  understands  iu  Al- 
low me  to  read  the  paper.' 

*'  Premitz  had  scarcely  ended  the 
sentenc-e   when    Hunurine   replied. 

*  You  ask,'  said  she,  '  whether  Ute 
reign  of  the  Bourbons  will  laHt ;  in 
two  months  there  will  not  be  a  Bour- 
bon in  France.' " 

Of  course,  this  scene  passes  a  few 
weeks  before  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba.  But  our  readers  will,  we  ap- 
prehend, have  had  enough  of  mag- 
netism. We  were  about  to  cast  aside 
the  volume,  but  it  is  only  fair,  before 
we  conclude,  to  give  a  specimen  of 
M.  Souli^'s  powers,  better  adapted 
to  general  appreciation,  to  wit,  a 
scene  of  popular  commoUon  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1798,  during  the  fervour 
of  Gallo- Roman  republicanism.  It 
needs  no  introductory  explanation. 

"  At  the  corner  of  the  Piazza 
Nivona^  a  few  paces  from  the  Pan- 
theon, stood  a  group  of  men  and 
women,  tumultuously  extolling  the 
happiness  of  being  free.  An  orator, 
perched  upon  some  steps,  was  de- 
claiming a  political  pamphlet  from 
the  spot  where,  two  years  before,  he 
had  tmprovMoedf  a  joyous  song.  Above 
him,  at  the  angle  of  a  wall,  was  fixed 
an  image  of  the  Madonna^  dressed 
out  with  an  enormous  tri-color  cock- 
ade. The  divine  infant  in  her  arms 
wore  another,  as  large,  and  even  the 
symbolical  representation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (a  dove)  that  hovered  over  the 
Holy  Family,  was  decorated  with 
this  republican  ensign.  •  *  *  A 
woman  passed  near  the  politicians ; 
she  cast  her  eyes  upon  them,  and 
pursued  her  way  with  a  slight  ges- 
ture of  dielike. 

*  •  Holy  Virgin  I '  exclaimed  one 
of  the  ai^semblage,   <Uiat   woman 
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passed  the  Madonna  without  saluting 
the  tri-color  coclcade.' 

** '  She  is  a  great  lady, — She  is  an 
aristocrat*'  answered  those  who 
heard  the  remarlc. 

•*  •  She  defies  us ! '— *  She  insults 
us ! ' — <  She  loulced  at  us  over  her 
shoulder!  '-—'She  pointed  contempt- 
uously at  the  Madonna! ' — *  She  mut- 
tered between  her  teeth/ — '  She 
treats  us  as  rabble.' — '  She  threaten- 
ed us.' — '  Those  are  the  folks  who 
would  hang  us  all  if  they  got  back 
the  power.' — *  And  who  have  done 
it?'— 'And  shall  we  suffer  it?' 
•  No ! '— •  No  I  '—'No !  *—•  Revenge ! ' 
'  Yes,  revenge !' — '  Death  to  the  aris- 
tocrats ! '— .*  To  the  Tiber  with  the 
aristocrat  I '— '  To  the  Tiber  with  the 
silk  gown !  * — <  To  the  Tiber  with  the 
lace  cloak ! '— <  To  the  Tiber  with  the 
velvet  bonnet!' 

The  crowd  pursue  the  unconscious 
object  of  their  anger,  butioHing  sight 
of  the  obnoxious  lace  cloak  and  vel- 
vet bonnet  at  the  corner  of  a  street, 
commence  a  domiciliary  visitation. 

**  *  We  will  search  this  house. — 
Who  art  thou?' 

**  *  I  make  the  antique  lamps  dug 
up  in  the  Cam po- Vaccine.' 

**  *  Didst  see  a  woman  in  a  silk 
gown,  a  lace  cloak,  and  a  velvet  bon- 
net?' 

••  *  No ;  I  was  in  my  back  shop.' 
••  •  Cry  the  Republic  for  ever ! ' 
«  *  The  Republic  for  ever! ' 
*'  *  That's  right ;    thou'rt  a  good 
citizen.' 

•*  '  Try  this.' 

**  *  Why  dost  shut  up  thy  shop  ? ' 

"  '  Faith,  master ' 

"  '  There  are  no  masters  now.' 
**  *  He's  of  the  aristocrat  faction.* 
** '  Let's   hang  him   if  he'll  not 
speak.' 
**  *  Alas !  brother,  I  do  not  know' — 
**  *  He  calls  me  brother ;    he's  a 
creature  of  the  monks, — a  Vatican 
spy.' 

**  *  But,  worthy  citizen,  I  am  a 
Jew.' 

** '  And  dost  call  me  brother,  dog 
of  a  Jew  1 ' 

**  A  kick  sent  the  poor  Jew  to  the 
farther  end  of  his  shop ;  nor  would 
he  have  escaped  so,  had  not  a  bhout 
arisen  from  another  group,  '  'Tis 
here!  'Tis  here! '  All  ran  to  the 
cry ;  and  the  shouters  explain ;  *  'Tis 
here  I  'Tis  here  I  Here  is  a  door  they 
TAfnsA  to  oiwm.    But  it's  all  in  vain  I 


She  shall  not  escape  us!  To  the 
Tiber  with  the  aristocrat!  Open! 
Open!'" 

This  proves  to  be  an  empty  house, 
but  whilst  the  mob  prosecute  the 
search,  the  lady,  unsuspicious  of  her 
danger,  appears  at  a  window  with  an 
old  roan. 

''  A  tile,  hurled  at  the  window  at 
which  they  stood,  struck  the  old  man 
on  the  head.  The  woman  shrieked, 
and,  dragging  him  away,  dissppear- 
ed  from  the  window.  The  cries  of 
'  To  the  Tiber  with  the  aristocrat ! ' 
continued,  and  the  door  was  broken 
open. 

*'  A  raging  band  rushed  into  the 
room  where  she  was  binding  up  the 
old  man's  wound.  When  she  was 
asked  whether  she  had  not  recently 
passed  by  the  Piazza  Aivona,  and 
had  answered  in  the  sflSrmative,  they 
shouted  furiously, '  She  confesses  it  I 
She  confesses  it!  To  the  Tiber  I  To 
the  Tiber!  To  the  Tiber!' 

'*  Some  of  the  fiercest  sprang  for- 
ward to  seize  her.  The  terrified  old 
man  interposed,  saying,  *  But  what 
is  her  crime  ? ' 

"  '  She  has  insulted  the  colour  of 
liberty.  She's  an  aristocrat,  and  so 
art  thou  !  Begone,  if  thou  wouldst 
not  share  her  fate.' 

" «  What ! '  cried  the  old  man, 
'  let  you  murder  my  daughter  before 
my  face ! ' 

<'  *  His  daughter !  He  sides  with 
her!  He's  a  traitor.  To  the  Tiber 
with  both  I ' 

"  *  Right !  •  shouted  a  voice ;  •  but 
first  make  them  beg  pardon.  Bring 
them  to  the  MadonnaJ 

'*  They  had  just  reached  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  with  their  victims, 
when  the  crowd  fell  back  upon  itself, 
and  a  cry  arose  of,  *  The  French ! 
The  French!'" 

A  body  of  the  French  troops  quar- 
tered  in  Rome,  having  been  sum- 
moned by  a  spectator,  are  indeed 
on  the  scene  of  action. 

*'  A  general  officer,  on  horseback, 
made  his  way  soothingly  into  the 
crowd.  •  •  •  He  was  readily  suf- 
fered to  advance,  but  the  mob  closed 
behind  him,  incessantly  shouting, 
•  The  French  for  ever  I  The  French 
general  for  ever!  To  the  Tiber 
with  the  aristocrats ! '  The  general 
was  now  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
prisoners.  They  saw  him ;  and  the 
old  man.  irresistibl  V  imnelled  bv  the 
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hope  of  rescue,  shouted,  '  Here ! 
Here ! '  At  these  words,  a  terrible 
movement  is  made  amidst  the  dense 
mass  that  encloses  the  father  and 
daughter.  A  sharp,  a  single  cry  is 
heard,  and  the  old  man,  whose  gory 
head  had  caught  the  general's  eye, 
disappears.  The  general  guesses  the 
event — he  draws  his  sword,  and 
strikes  at  all  who  oppose  his  pro* 
gress.  The  crowd  opens,  and  dis- 
covers the  old  man  lifeless  on  the 
pound,  his  daughter  kneeling  beside 
him,  and  a  man,  with  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  trying  to  drag  her  away. 
On  seeing  the  horseman's  approach, 
the  man  lets  go  his  hold,  but,  resolv- 
ed not  to  lose  bis  revenge,  draws  a 
knife  from  bis  girdle,  and  raises  it 
against  his  unob^erviDg  victim.  A 
last  exertion  brings  the  general  close 
to  the  group, — a  terrible  blow  of  his 
sabre,  and  the  knife  drops,  with  the 
hand  that  brandished  it,  to  the  earth. 
The  wretch  flies  yelling  away,  and 
fierce  imprecations  arise  from  the 
crowd,  that  presses  upon  the  gene- 
ral and  the  lady.  •  •  •  He 
looks  around,  and  with  a  Fofce  heard 
above  the  roaring  of  the  multitude, 
shouts  •  Forward,  grenadiers  I ' " 

We  confess  that  we,  perhaps  in 
civilian  ignorance,  wonoered  why 
they  did  not  follow  their  general,  at 
least  when  they  saw  bis  danger. 
Now,  however, 

'*  The  clash  of  bayonets  Is  heard. 
The  soldiers  rush  forward.  The 
crowd  gives  way.  The  grenadiers 
reach  their  general ;  **  and  all  is  well 
that  ends  well. 

With  this  satisfactory  aseurance, 
we  shall  dismiss  the  philosophical 
French  novelist,  and  take  up  the 
German  medical  satire  embodied 
in  a  farce.  We  fear  that  few  unpro- 
fessional English  readers  are  suffici- 
ently familiar  with  the  medical  sys- 
tems, which,  amongst  other  transcen- 
dental sublime  unintelligibilities, 
every  now  and  then  seixe,  with  a 
sort  of  monomaniac  passion,  upon 
the  susceptible  and  enthusiastic  ima^ 
ginations  of  Germany,  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  comic  banter  of  this 
droll  effusion  of  a  dramatist  highly 
admired  in  the  legitimate  walks  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  at  which  wo 
ourselves,  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  despite  all  our  professional 
gravity,  have  laughed  heartily.  We 
think,  howevw..  that  a  verF  few  ex- 


planatory words  may  enable  every 
one  to  understand  the  joke 

The  word  Homdopaihie  is  con- 
structed  from  two  Greek  words, 
ofi6i6f  fl'«^«r,  meaning  similar  suffering ; 
and  the  Latin  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  system,  laid  down  by 
the  inventor  and  his  disciples,  is 
simiiia  simiiibus  curantur^  or,  like  is 
cured  by  like.  In  plain  English, 
the  Homdopath  doctrine  is,  that  a 
disease  will  be  most  radically  cured 
by  those  medicines  which,  if  admi- 
nistered to  a  healthy  subject,  would 
produce,  not  an  identical,  but  a  very 
similar  disease.  As,  e,  g.,  we  may 
suppose,  for  we  never  had  the  lurk 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Hotnoj- 
path  doctor,  that  to  a  lethargic  pa- 
tient laudanum  would  be  freely 
given.  Not  largely,  however,  fur 
this  is  not  all.  NomdopatAie,  we 
further  understand,  abhors  mixtures, 
and  administers  single  drugs  in  the 
smallest  possible  doses,  and  at  lon^ 
intervals,  that  the  effect  of  one  dose 
may  be  over  ere  another  be  taken. 
An  almost  irresistible  recommenda- 
tion it  must  be  owned. 

The  Homdopath  farce  before  us 
turns  upon  the  mutual  love  of  two 
cousins,  the  daughter  of  a  Homd'h- 
path  physician,  and  the  son  of  an 
Allopathy  or  anti- Homdopath  apothe- 
cary. A  friend  of  the  lovers  thinks 
that  these  professionally  antipaChetic 
brothers  may  be  reconciled  it  brought 
together;  and  to  effect  this,  per- 
suades each  that  the  other  is  mad. 
In  their  way  to  visit  each  oilier 
hereupon,  they  come  to  the  ton-u 
where  their  sister  resides,  and  seve- 
rally visit  her.  In  the  heat  of  con. 
versation  the  Apothecary  drops  a  roll 
of  paper,  which  Tile,  the  plotting 
friend,  picks  up,  and  says — 

'^You  are  losing  something,  Mr 
Apothecary.  Hey  dey,  what  is  it  ? — 
(^As  he  takes  it  up^  the  roll  ttnfhiiis  to 
the  length  of  a  yard — it  is  a  prescript 
Hon.) 

•*  Apothecary.  A  trifling  prescrip- 
tion that  I  wrote  out  for  myself  by 
the  way.  The  sharp  wind  has  made 
my  throat  somewhat  rough isb,  and 
prevention  is  good. 

*•  Tile  (who  has  run  it  over).  A  tum- 
blerful I  to  he  taken  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.    That  is  a  good  deal. 

"  Apothecary.  Ah,  worthy  Mr  No- 
tary, in  these  horrible  times,  when 
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pidly  tpreadiog,  it  were  well  for  the 
luckleM  eporiiecary  if  he  could 
•wmllow  hie  whole  Btocl(  of  drun 
hifoeelf. 

**  nie.  Too  true.  Pedigrees  and 
apothecariee*  ehopt  are  hourly  grow- 
ing cheaper. 

**  ApotAeeary.  Ay,  ay  I  Ten  yeara 
ago  my  butiuefle  was  worth  thirty 
tbouMnd  dollars,  between  brothers. 
Now,  1  could  barely  expect  fi?e  and 
twenty,  even  were  it  from  a  lad  in  a 
hurry  to  get  married. 

^  Tiie,  Wo  to  the  viper  brood  of 
Hamdop€Uh9f  that  devour  apotheca- 
ries* shops. 

•*  Apothecary*  Viper  brood— e^ 
ce]lent--(/aAifi^  7V^'«  iiandl)— Yes, 
there  still  is  virtue  upon  earth.  Come 
you  to  Naumburg,  Mr  Notary,  and 
tall  siclc  there  I  You  shall  have  more 
physic  than  your  utmost  exertions 
can  gulp  down." 

But  this  we  give  only  illustra- 
tively.  The  scene  we  propose  to 
extract  is  that  in  which  the  HomdO' 
path  physician  displays  his  system. 
The  stage  presents  two  inn  bed- 
rooms, divided  by  a  thin  partition, 
with  an  unfastenable  door.  The 
doctor  is  lighted  into  the  inner 
chamber  by  Fittig  the  waiter. 

**  Dodw*  Pour  away,  lad,  pour 
away]  I  must  have  more  wine  to 
digest  your  detestable  supper, 
(drinkg,)  What  wine  did  I  order, 
rogue  ?    Hey. 

^  Fittig.  Rudesheimer,  your  ho- 
nour. 

**  Doctor.  Then  you  are  queer 
geographers  here.  You  must  have 
changed  the  locality  of  Rudesheim^ 
for  this  wine  smacks  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

^  FiUig.  Then  it  must  smack 
right  pleasantly,  for  it  stands  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  cask 
of  Lafitte. 

«*  Doctor.  You  villain,  that  is  not 
the  neighbourhood  I  mean.  This  is 
mixed  with  Naumburg  wine,  s  •  * 
It  Is  shameful  thus  to  adulterate  wine, 
not  because  you  cheat  your  custom- 
ers, for  that  is  a  matter  of  trade,  and 
every  one  must  drive  his  own,  but 
because  idl  rational  curative  science 
requires  that  every  medical  power, 
one  of  which  wine  Is,  should  be  ad- 


ministered pure  and  simple.  Know« 
est  thou  what  Homoopaths  and  Alio- 
paths  are  f 

**  Fittig.  Not  I;  I  know  none  but 
footpaths  and  bridlepaths.* 

''  Doctor,  Oh  ignorance  I 

'*  Fittig.  lam  sorry  if  it  displeases 
your  honour. 

**  Doctor,  (after  looking  a  white  at 
him^  says  kindiy,)  You  seem  to  me  a 
merry  fellow ;  and,  1  doubt  not,  are 
healthy,  quite  healthy,  in  rude 
health?    ^ 

•«  Fittig.  Yes,  thank  God  !  I  only 
wish  my  pocket  were  as  stout. 

^  Doctor.  If  thy  pocket  be  weakly, 
were't  not  well  to  procure  for  it 
something  restorative  r  A  dollar,  for 
instance  Y 

*'  Fittig.  Gladly;  but  how? 

<«  Doctor.  By  spending  the  night 
here.  In  my  room,  without  sleeplog. 

**  Fittig.  These  rooms  are,  to  be 
sure,  something  out  of  the  way ;  but 
I  can  assure  you  they  are  not 
haunted,  and  your  honour  has  nothiog 
to  fear. 

'<  Doctor,  Nonsense  I  I  want  to 
observe  you. 

**  Fittig  {aside).  The  deuce  I  He 
belongs  sure  to  the  secret  police. 
(Aloud.^  Ob,  your  honour,  that*s  not 
worth  the  trouble.  I  am  an  honest 
chap,  a  poor  downright  waiter,  not 
even  a  freemason,  or  any  thing  of 
the  kind. 

*' Doctor.  How?  Delirious?  (Fee/- 
ing  his  pulse.) 

**  Fittig  (aside).  Fm  wrong—. 
Spies  count  one's  words,  not  one*s 
pulse. 

**  Doctor.  Quite  regular.  Thou 
art  healthy  as  a  fish  in  water^quite 
delightfully  healthy.  Wilt  stay  ?— 
Tbou'lt  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sit  quietly  there. 

«*  Fittia.  And  keep  awake — If  it 
were  at  least  two  dollars. 

**  Doctor.  It  shall  be  two*  When 
can*st  come  back  ? 

'*  Fittig.  Perhaps  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  sir. 

'*'  Doctor.  As  I  could  wish  $  it  will 
not  work  sooner.  A  man,  a  word-— 
(Opens  a  small  medicine-chest,  and 
takes  out  a  bottle  and  a  spoon.) 

**  Fittig.  A  man,  a  word — Is  your 
honour  going  to  take  physic  ? 


•  To  preaerre  th«  pun,  we  hare  been  foroed  to  change  the  answer.     In  German  a 
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**  Doctor.  No,  it's  for  you. 

**Fittig.  Who?  Me?  When  you 
have  juat  said  that  I  am  in  rude 
health? 

"Doctor,  Certainly;  and  there- 
fore I  will  make  you  artificially  ill, 
that  I  may  observe  you. 

"  Fittig.  Hey  I  hey  I  That  were 
worse  than  the  police. — Your  very 
humble  servant.    (Going.) 

"  Doctor  (stopping /dm).  Hear  me, 
my  son,  hear  me.  All  medicines 
must  be  tried  upon  the  healthy  ere 
they  are  administered  to  the  ^ick. 
Take  this  medicioe,  therefore,  that 
I  may  assure  myself  whether  it  will 
produce,, as  I  expect,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  uneasiness,  convulsions, 
giddiness,  dulness  of  the  senses^ 
and  fainting. 

**  Fiteig.  No,  sir,  no,  that  will 
never  do.  My  senses  are  not  so 
oversharp  that  they  need  to  be  dull- 
ed.— What  I  have  such  a  whole  pack 
of  diseases,  and  all  for  a  couple  of 
dollars ! 

"  Doctor,  You  shall  have  a  ducat, 
jny  son. 

**Ftttig,  Not  for  an  hundred  du- 
cats. (Tries  to  escape;  the  Doctor 
pens  him  up  in  a  comer,) 

^*  Doctor,  Listen  to  me,  boy.  It 
will  be  serving  science.  (Pours  the 
medicine  into  the  spoon,) 

*'  Fittig.  Plague  on't!  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  serve  my  travellers 
— science  may  get  served  as  it  can. 

**  Doctor  (offering  tlie  medicine). 
Take  it,  my  good  lad,  take  it,  for  the 
sake  of  suffering  humanity. 

•*  Fittig.  Go,  sir,  go.  We  pay 
sixpence  a-month  to  the  poor-box, 
and  surely  that  is  doing  more  than 
enouf(b  for  suffering  humanity. 

**  Doctor,  You  unfeeling  barba- 
rian I  Swallow  it,  cannibal,  swallow, 

or 

(Fittig  throws  away  the  spoon, 
slips  under  the  Doctor's  arm, 
and  escapes.) 

^Doctor  (ahne).  Barbarism,  no- 
thing but  barbarism  and  darkness  in 
this  our  German  fatherland!  Yet 
how  brilliantly  enlightened  might 
that  country  be  that  is  the  cradle  of 
Hamoopathie!  •  •  •  (Putting 
on  his  dressing-gown  and  nightcap.) 
Now  let  me  make  myself  comfort- 
able, and  prepare  the  proper  medi- 
cine for  my  poor  insane  brother. 
Without  seeing  him,  I  would  lay  any 


wager  that  I  pitch  upon  Uie  right 
one.  He  was  always  of  a  melan- 
choly temperament,  and  your  me- 
lancholy men,  when  they  go  mad, 
are  always  raving  and  frantic,  just 
as  peaceable  men  are  quarrelsome 
in  their  cups.  Hold!  An  idea!  a 
brilliant  idea !  a  ray  of  light!  a  great 
idea!  Wine  deprives  men  of  their 
senses,  producing  a  kind  of  frenzy 
in  drunkenness;  must  it  not,  then, 
be  a  specific  against  all  insanity  ?  If 
it  be,  and  it  must,  I  am  immortal- 
ized. (  Takes  a  tiny  pestle  and  mor» 
tar  out  of  his  little  medicine-chest,  and 
places  them  before  him  on  the  table,) 
This  grain  contains  one  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  medicine — (puts  it 
into  the  mortar)^now  mixing  it  with 
these  ninety-nine  grains  of  milk  su- 
gar, (empties  a  box  into  the  mortar,) 
each  grain  will  contain  one-millionth 
part  of  medicine, — a  terribly  strong 
dose,  but  then  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  terribly  violent  malady.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  be  must  be  in  the  very 
worst  state  of  raging  frenzy." 

We  begin  to  weary  of  extracUng. 
But  in  case  any  of  our  readers  should 
wish  to  know  the  result  of  the  plot, 
we  will  tell  them,  that  the  Apothecary 
being  lodged  in  the  adjoining  room, 
the  two  brothers  so  terriiy  each 
other,  or  rather  each  himself,  that, 
being  on  the  ground  floor,  they 
jump  out  of  their  respective  win- 
dows, and,  in  dressing-gowns,  nisbt- 
caps,  and  slippers,  get  to  the  police 
magistrate's  house,  where  a  ball  is 
in  progress,  and  where  Tile,  one  of 
the  company,  by  persuading  the 
drunken  magistrate  to  send  them 
both  to  a  madhouse,  induces  both 
brothers  to  prove  their  sanity  by 
embracing  and  signing  the  marriage- 
contract  of  their  children,  which  he 
has  ready  drawn  in  his  pocket. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  alike 
of  Animal  Magnetism  and  of  Homdo^ 
pathie,  recommending  to  the  consi- 
deration of  our  invalid  readers  the 
advantages  of  being  cured  with  less 
than  one  millionth  part  of  their  or- 
dinary allowance  of  drugs ;  but  far 
more  earnestly  to  that  of  all,  the 
symptoms  of  deteriorated  intellect 
and  character,  resulting  from  hyper- 
political  excitement,  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  French  light  literature 
affords. 
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Part  IL 

SHAK8PBARE*8  TRAGEDIES. — ROHEO  AND  JULIET. 


Romeo  and  Juliet  is  placed  next 
to  Hamlet,  in  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  poet's  works,  but  in  every 
thing  else  bow  widely  separated 
are  these  wonderful  productions! 
in  their  internal  spirit  as  well  as 
their  outward  accompaniments,  how 
toul  the  opposition !  Far  behind  us» 
we  have  left  the  dusky  towers  of 
Elsineur^  its  gloomy  ealleries,  its 
haunted  platform ;  the  nollow  mur- 
mur of  the  Baltic  sea,  the  chill 
breath  of  the  northern  wind,  the 
regions  of  gloom  without  and  me- 
lancholy within, — and  suddenly  as 
in  a  dream  we  find  ourselves  in 
climes,  **  where  other  voices  speak, 
and  other  sights  surround."  The 
fiery  sun  beats  fiercely  into  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Verona;  the  young 
blood  boils  beneath  his  influence; 
cavaliers  cross  each  other,  with 
eyes  in  which  defiance  lowers;  it 
needs  but  a  word  to  make  the 
a  words  spring  from  their  scabbards; 
blades  clash,  blood  flows,  and  we 
are  swept  at  once  into  "  all  the 
currents  of  a  heady  fight."  Then 
in  the  brightly  illumio&ted  halls  of 
palaces  follow  the  dance  and  the 
revel;  masques  flit  before  us  in 
mazy  roundv,  the  music  of  the  lute 
oi'  mandoline  rings  in  our  ear;  for 
platforms  where  spirits  walk  abroad, 
we  have  the  balcony  haunt«d  only 
by  love  and  youth,  and  silvered  by 
the  broad  bright  summer  moon ;  the 
aloe  raises  its  head  beneath  its 
beams,  the  odour  of  the  myrtle  and 
orange  is  on  the  air  of  night;  from 
yon  pomegrenate-tree  tne  night- 
ingale wails,  or  the  lark  *'  doth  beak 
the  vaulty  air  above  our  head,'*  to 
herald  the  approach  of  dawn. 

The  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
two  plays  is  proportiobed  to  the 
change  of  scene.  As  in  Hamlet  all 
la  speculation,  so  in  Romeo  all  is 
vehement  passion  and  precipitate 
action.  The  current  of  life  in 
Hamlet  seems  to  stagnate,  or  to 
retrograde  ;~here  it  is  confined  in 
one  narrow  channel,  down  which 
it  gushes,  with  the  headlong  im* 


petuosity  of  a  torrent,  till  it  is 
dashed  over  the  precipice.  One 
overpowering  passion  takes  pos- 
session of  the  soul,  and  is  instantly 
carried  into  action.  There  is  no 
hesitation,  no  reflection ;  no  reliance 
on  accident,  no  procrastination; — 
the  events  crowd  upon  each  other 
in  a  rapid  and  fatally  logical  se- 
quence; six  days  is  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  existence  which  is  allowed 
to  the  birth,  the  triumph,  and  de- 
struction of  youthful  Love.  The 
play  embodies  the  very  essence  of 
life — but  an  essence  so  potent,  so 
intoxicating,  that  even  to  taste  is 
dangerous, — to  drink  is  death. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  the  only  play 
of  Shakspeare  in  which  the  whole 
movement  of  the  action  is  made  to 
turn  on  the  passion  of  Love.  It  is 
the  only  play  too,  it  appears  to  us, 
not  only  m  Shakspeare,  but  in  the 
world,  where  that  passion  is  repre- 
eented  in  its  truly  dramatic  aspect, 
or  in  such  a  light  as  to  command 
fully,  and  irresistibly  the  sympathies 
of  all.    In  the  way  in  which  love  is 

? generally  treated  on  the  stage,  it  is 
elt  to  be  an  impertinent  and 
tedious  interference  with  the  real 
business  of  the  piece.  When  it  is 
represented  merely  as  one  of  many 
other  passions,  the  same  in  its 
origin  and  its  nature  with  them, 
holding  divided  empire  with  jeal- 
ousy, with  envy,  with  pride,  with 
hatred;  contending  with  duties, 
with  prejudices,  yielding  to  views 
of  selfishness,  or  the  rules  of  so- 
ciety; it  may  be  decorous,  but  it 
is  not  dramatic.  Voltaire  rendered 
a  service  to  the  stage,  when  he  la- 
boured to  banish  from  the  theatre 
the  love  scenes  of  the  Drama, — 
as  he  found  them  in  the  pages  of 
Corneille  and  Racine, — as  they  are 
to  be  found  indeed  in  every  dra- 
matic author  except  ShakNpeare. 
Love  mixed  up  with  other  feelings 
and  contending  with  them  on  equal 
terms,  balancing  between  opposing 
considerations,  uncertain  of  its  Hoe 
of  conduct,  impressing  the  mind  of 
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the  BpectatOT  with  the  same  uocer- 
taiDty,  is  a  picture  which  excites  do 
sympathy,  touches  do  Doble  or  ele- 
vatiu^  chord  withiD  the  mind ;  but, 
on  the  cootrary,  jars  against  that 
inward  faith,  which  even  the  cold- 
est heart  deligbto  to  cherish,  in  the 
omnipotence,  the  omniscience,  the 
divinity  of  Love. 

In  a  very  different  light  has  thd 
passion  been  represented  by  Shak* 
Bpeare.  Uere  is  indeed  that  Eros, 
which  haunts  the  dreams  of  youth, 
which  lives  in  the  memory,  and  casta 
baclc  a  sunshine  even  on  the  twilight 
of  age :  not  a  passion  of  this  noisy 
world,  but  a  celestial  sentiment! 
mysterious,  immortal,  born  of  the 
Deity,  returniog  into  his  bosom. 
Where  its  sparic  lights  it  is  inextin- 
guishable: where  its  essence  pene. 
trates,  it  iadelibly  colours  with  its 
gulden  hue  the  whole  fouotain  of  ex- 
istence. All  duties  yield  to  it,  for  it 
is  itself  the  highest  of  all ;  all  evil 
passions  disappear  before  it,  for  they 
cannot  coexist  with  its  presence ;  it 
cannot  hesitate  or  doubt,  for  a  di- 
vine revelation  has  announced  its 
destiny;  all  prejudices  of  rank  and 
of  society,  all  rules  ot  custom,  are 
abrogated  by  the  dictates  of  its  high- 
er law ;  it  is  open  and  undisguised, 
for  it  is  guilt  only  that  is  suspicious ; 
it  is  not  clamorous  but  calm,  and 
yet  assured,  for  it  confides  in  iu  own 
energies,  and  its  heavenly  though 
invisible  source.  One  and  indivi- 
sible, it  is  never  at  war  with  itself, 
nor  distracts  us  with  a  conflict  of 
feeling.  We  foresee  its  course  from 
the  first,  and  follow  it  to  the  last  with 
clear  and  unbroken  sympathies.  It 
no  longer  appears  as  a  mere  disturb- 
ing force,  crossing  the  path  of  other 
duties,  and  jostlmg  them  in  their 
courses,  but  a  calm  celestial  lumi- 
nary, which,  in  its  irresistible  round, 
draws  all  minor  objects  within  its 
orbit,  and  round  which  they  are  con- 
tented thenceforward  to  perform 
their  humbler  revolutions. 

In  this  point  of  view,  love  is  not 
only  highly  dramatic,  but  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic,  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  exhibitions  of  passion.  For  it 
is  the  only  one  in  which  perfect  pu- 
rity can  be  combined  with  perfect 
power ;  in  which  the  whole  diapason 
of  the  human  heart  may  be  run 
through  without  touching  one  jarring 
note  of  eviL     Our  sympathy  with 


Macbeth  is  the  sympathy  of  fear,— 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  a 
common  nature,  and  the  inward 
feeling,  how  easily  in  the  best  of 
hearts  the  slumbering  demon  may  by 
circumstances  be  called  into  action  ; 
it  is  imperfect,  it  is  in  a  manner  ex- 
torted. But  our  sympathy  with 
Romeo  and  Juliet,^— with  beings  who 
live  not  in  themselves  but  in  each 
other,  to  whom  selfishness,  pride, 
ambition,  envy,  are  unknown,  who 
have  made  for  themselves  an  Eden 
on  earth,  and  hedged  and  girt  it  about 
in  the  hope  that  nothing  evil  would 
enter  its  calm  precincts,— this  sym- 
pathy is  cordial  and  perfect;  it  is 
the  sympathy  produced  by  love  and 
admiration,  and  the  boding  sense  of 
coming  evil,  made  more  affecting  and 
impreastve  by  the  very  unconscious- 
ness and  thoughtless  happiness  of 
those  who  are  so  soon  to  be  its  tio- 
tims.  Kothing  can  be.  conceived 
more  deeply  interesting  than  the  po- 
sitioD  of  two  beings  so  sittiated^  to 
whom  love  has  become  a  religion, 
and  whose  whole  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions are  thus  necessitated,  ta  it 
were,  by  a  power  so  essentially  in- 
consistent with,  and  at  variance  with, 
those  forces  that  regulate  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  human  affairs.  The 
collision  with  the  world,  with  the 
warring  passions  of  rivals,  with  fa- 
mily pride  and  **  lodged  hate,*'  with 
all  the  accidents  of  an  ill-starred  des- 
tiny, is  ineviublei  and  every  one, 
save  themselves,  perceives  that  the 
result  must  be  a  napless  one ;  they 
alone  have  no  thought  and  no  fear ; 
while  we  are  dropping  "  some  natu- 
ral tears"  at  the  thought  how  soon 
they  shall  be  driven  from  their  ideal 
paradise,  **  they,  hand  in  hand,"  are 
wandering  through  its  flowery  walks, 
and  repeating, 

*<  Oood'^night,   gobd-fiigfatl    flartibf  t^ 

such  Mweet  BOfrow, 
Thftt  I  could  tay— good-night,  UIl  It  bs 

morrow  I " 

The  world  is  all  before  them, 
bright  and  smiling.  They  cannot 
conceive  that  external  circumstances 
should  resist  the  omnipotence  of 
this  feeling  which>  in  their  own 
hearts,  has  effected  so  sudden  and 
mysterious  a  revolution ;  has  banish- 
ed the  visionary  attachment  of  boy- 
hood ;  has  annihilated  the  prejudices 
of  feudal  enitiity  i  haa  overooiaie  the 
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basbfuloesB  of  womanhood;  has 
bound  up  their  existence  in  either 
other  at  once,  and  yet  for  ever? 
Love,  which  has  wrought  such  mi- 
racles within,  may  yet  change  even 
the  hard  hearts  of  kindred  and  fa- 
thers, and  hed  up  the  old  wounds 
which  pride  and  violence  had  in- 
dicied.  They  see  Verona,  long  agi- 
tated hy  the  quarrels  of  their  houses, 
once  more  united  in  amity  and 
peace;  they  behold  in  imagination 
Montague  and  Capulet  joining  their 
bands  above  their  bridal  bed,  which 
are  only  to  be  united  above  their 
grave.  ^id| 

This  perfect  self-abandonmeniP 
this  union  of  wild  fervour  with  ex- 
treme youth,  the  passions  of  the  wo- 
man with  the  purity  of  the  girl,  can 
be  conceived  as  existing  only  in  be- 
ingH  of  a  southern  clime.  Hence  the 
solicitude  apparently  with  which 
Shakspeare  has  laboured,  by  all  the 
accompaniments  of  the  scene,  to  im- 
press upon  us  continually  its  Italian 
character.  The  opening  quarrels  of 
the  servants — for  even  to  them  has 
the  feudal  strife  of  their  masters 
descended;  the  luxurious  masque- 
rade scene,  with  its  display  ot  all 
which  can  awaken  or  charm  the  sen- 
ses ;  the  freedom  of  tone  which  per- 
vades it; — remind  us  incessantly  with 
what  suddenness  and  fatal  energy 
the  passions  must  shoot  up  Into  ma- 
turity in  such  a  region,  and  under 
such  fosteritag  influence,  and  prepare 
us  for  the  scene  on  the  balcony — 
for  the  bursting  forth  of  that  lire 
which  already  smoulders  in  the  bo- 
som, and  requires  but  the  slenderest 
spark  to  kindle  it  into  a  flame.  Ju- 
liet is  pure  and  innocent;  but  she 
ia  already  in  mind  and  body  a  wo- 
man— an  Italian ;  her  heart  demands 
an  object;  her  feelings,  '*  deep  and 
boundless  as  the  sea,"  a  reservoir 
into  which  they  can  overflow.  So  also 
with  Romeo.  His  fantastic  love  for 
the  haughty  Rosaline,  which  we  see 
from  the  first  to  have  been  but  a  boy- 
ish dream,  excites  no  ideas  of  incon- 
stancy of  character;  it  only  shows 
the  early  developement  of  a  tempe- 


will  be  unalterablyi  and  with  that 
headlong  energy  which  nothing  can 
resist;  but  which  is  but  too  likely 
to  hurry  himself  and  the  object  of 
his   passion  to  destruction.    Every 
thing  about  Romeo  from  the  com- 
mencement announces  the  favourite 
and  the  victim  of  love.    His  first 
attachment,  fantastic  and   superfi- 
cial as  it  seems,  has  yet  preserved 
the  freshness  of  his  character;  his 
heart  has  not  lost  its  innocent  bloom ; 
amidst  the  wild  mirth  and  loose  gaie- 
ty which  surrounds  him,  he  is  me- 
ncholy;  for  he  has  no  feeling  in 
)mmon  with  the  reckless  asd  some- 
what   libertine    Mercutio,    or    the 
thoughtless  and  commonplace  Ben- 
volio ;  something  purer  and  holier 
than   Verona  has    yet    offered    to 
him    hovers    before   his   thoughts, 
and   fills  hia   heart  with  a  name- 
less longing,    thus  alike  in  youth, 
in   purity   of  sentiment,  in   depth 
of  feeling,   and    in  confidence    in 
the  world,  these  beings  are  thrown 
together.^  The  accidental  nature  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  instantaneous 
electric  communication  of  their  feel- 
ings, are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  celestial  inexplicable  source  to 
which  Shakspeare   has  traced   the 
origin  of  love.    They  seem  to  feel 
by  a  mystic  freemasonry  that  each 
is  to  be  the  other's  destiny;   that 
they  are  parts  of  one  whole  hitherto 
separated,  henceforth  to  be  insepa- 
rable on  this  side  of  time— * 

«  And  like  two  tolitahy  rills,  tbst  side  by 

side  flowed  on, 
And  had  been  lohg  divided,  they  ttieU  at 

oDoe  in  oDe»** 

In  this  instantaneous  union  there 
is  no  giddiness,  no  levity.  It  is  not 
the  hasty,  transitory  preference  of  a 
boy  and  girl  for  each  other,  who.^c. 
idea  of  eternity  is  of  three  weeks' 
duration;  it  is  marked  by  that  Kf- 
riousness  and  solemnity  that  attend 
the  consciousness  that  two  beings  are 
drawing  from  the  urn  of  fate  the  un- 
alterable lot  of  life.  Juliet  feels 
from  the  first  scene  that  hers  is 
fixed — that  "  if  he  be  married,  her 


rament  of  fire  ;  a'ffords  a  standard  by  grave  is  like  to  be  her  marriage  bedJ 

which    to  estimate   the  strength  of  Even  in  her  interview  with  Romeo 

the  new  passion  of  the  heart,  which  on  the  balcony— amidst  all  the  ex- 

extinguishes  at  once  the  old  vibion  citement  of  a  first  fund  confession 


of  the  fancy;  and  assures  us  the 
more  firmly^  that,  when  the  man 
truly  loves  and  is  beloved  a^in^  it 


of  attachment — amidst  all  the  visions 
with  which  hope  aud  passion  gild 
lue  future,  the  thought  creeps  in 
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how  awful  and  irrevocable  it  the 
step  she  has  taken — 

'*  Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  buTe  no  Joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 
It  is  too  msh,  too  unadvitedi  too  audden  ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  ceaae 

to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say — It  lightens.** 
Her  whole  conduct  subsequently  is 
the  result  of  this  sense  of  the  ear- 
nestness of  her  situation ;  she  can- 
not trifle  with  her  lover,  for  the  sen- 
timent she  herself  experiences  is  too 
holy  to  be  tampered  with;  she  is 
open  and  undisguised,  because  she 
feels  that  love  cannot  mistake  the 
language  of  innocence;  she  urges 
forward  the  nuptials,  because  she 
would  place  their  union,  if  possible, 
beyond  the  reach  of  fate,  and  invest 
it  with  an  additional  character  of 
sacredness  and  solemnity. 

Yet  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  any 
thing  but  mere  abstractions — mere 
beings  of  sentiment  and  imagination. 
The  perfection  of  these  characters 
lies  in  the  art  with  which  the  human 
and  divine  elements  are  blended  in 
them  in  the  harmonious  union  of  the 
senses  with  the  soul.  Schiller  has 
in  his  Thekla  attempted  a  character 
of  the  same  kind  as  Juliet.  His  pic- 
ture of  this  daughter  of  the  North, 
the  twin- sister  of  her  of  Verona, 
yielding  with  the  same  rapidity  to 
the  irresistible  influence  of  a  first 
pasftion,  and  forgetting  every  thing 
in  that  devotion,  is  ceruinly,  next 
to  that  of  Shakspeare,  the  most  stri- 
king and  affecting  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  But  the  very  con- 
ditions under  which  the  character 
could  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
drama  of  Wallenstein,  excluded  the 
warmth  and  vigour  of  colouring 
which  Shakspeare  was  enabled  to 
spread  with  such  force  and  truth 
around  the  great  original  from  which 
Schiller  drew.  The  calm  angelic 
daughter  of  the  iron*  hearted  and 
iron-handed  Friedland,  leaving  her 
convent  for  the  first  time,  and  meet- 
ing on  the  threshold  the  hero  to 
whom  her  young  heart  devotes  it- 
self, as  to  a  guardian  angel,  yields, 
perhaps,  with  as  deep  a  conviction 
and  as  entire  a  devotion  as  Juliet  to 
the  influence  of  this  newly-disco- 
vered sentiment;  but  her  feelings, 
trained  from  the  first  to  submission, 
can  find  no  vent  in  words — they  ma* 
nifett  themselves,  not  in  action,  but 
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in  patience  of  suffering — ^not  in  ve- 
hemence, but  only  in  endurance. 
Consistently  with  truth  and  German 
nature,  Schiller  could  not  have  pour- 
trayed  the  character  otherwise ;  but 
such  a  delineation  is  too  ethereal, 
too  refined  for  the  purposes  of  dra- 
matic interest  To  awaken  our  sym- 
pathies, something  more  passionate, 
and  partaking  more  of  the  ordinary 
leaven  of  humanity,  is  required;  for 
Platonism  is  no  basis  on  which  the 
interest  of  a  drama  can  be  rested. 
All  the  fire  which  can  be  united  with 
innocence  of  heart — all  the  elements, 
physical  and  moral,  which  make  up 
Uie  mysterious  compound  Love — 

'*  All  thoughts,  all  vision*,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame  '*-^ 

must  be  employed,  if  our  feelings 
are  to  be  heightened  into  sympathy, 
our  pity  into  tears. 

Thus  has  Shakspeare  treated  these 
characters.  He  will  admit  of  no 
separation  of  love  into  the  spiritual 
and  sensual — save  indeed  where  he 
wishes  to  present  the  passion  in  a 
comic  point  of  view,  by  ridiculing 
the  affectations  of  Platonism,  or 
exposing  the  coarseness  of  a  mere 
animal  passion, — but  in  his  pictures 
of  real  love  both  elements  are  united 
—the  soul  and  the  senses  take  their 
part,  and  the  whole  being  loves — for 
only  the  whole  being  can  love  truly. 
Thus  it  is,  that  this  romance  of 
youth  lays  so  firm  a  hold  on  the 
universal  sympathies  of  mankind; 
that,  unlike  all  other  lovers,  Romeo 
and  Juliet  are  never  tiresome ;  that 
though  they  love  they  are  not  love- 
sick ;  that  they  recall  to  each  of  us, 
in  a  sublimated  and  concentrated 
form,  all  the  early  longings  of  the 
soul,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  heart- 
felt joys,  the  scarcely  less  sweet 
sorrows  of  the  past. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that 
Shakspeare  was  careless  in  the  con- 
struction of  bis  plots,  and  that  where 
he  borrowed  from  Cintio,  Bandello, 
or  other  Italian  writers,  he  has  gene- 
rally altered  the  incidents  for  the 
worse.  We  are  persuaded,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Shakspeare  was  not 
less  skilful  in  this  department  than 
he  was  omnipotent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  character.  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
tact  with  which  he  improved  while  he 
borrowed.    The  immediate  source 
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from  which  the  plot  of  this  play 
reached  Sbakspeare  is  well  known 
to  hare  been  neither  Girolamo  de 
la  Corte't  history,  nor  the  novels  of 
MassucdOy  nor  Luigi  da  Porto,  but 
Arthur  Brooke's  tedious  **  Tragicall 
History  of  Romeus  and  Juliet.'^  But 
Shakspeare  perceived  intuitively 
that  the  languid  movement  of  the 
action  in  Brooke's  poem,  which  is 
spread  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
was  utterly  unsuited  to  the  vehe- 
mence of  Uie  passions  which  were 
to  lead  to  the  catastrophe.  Hence 
he  condensed  the  events  of  months 
into  days,  and  gave  to  the  whole  the 
sultry  gloom  and  headlong  sweep  of 
a  tempest. 

In  the  arrangement  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  piece  the  same  tact  and 
skill  is  discernible.  While  love  is 
the  moving  power,  family  hate  is 
the  principle  of  obstruction,  and 
from  the  contest  of  these  two  forces, 
the  whole  action  is  evolved  with 
the  most  felicitous  and  easy  flow. 

In  the  outset,  the  quarrels  of  the 
very  servants,  the  rude  representa- 
tions of  the  passions  of  their  masters, 
impress  us  with  an  idea  of  the  vio- 
lence  and  long  duration  of  the  feudal 
hate  which  has  thUs  descended  even 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
of  the  fatal  obstacle  which  it  must 
interpose  to  the  hopes  of  the  lovers. 
No  sooner  are  we  thus  masters  of  the 
position  in  which  they  stand,  than 
chance  instantly  brings  the  future 
victims  together,  and  love,  kindled 
as  if  by  lightning,  takes  possession 
of  both.  Their  wishes  hurry  to  their 
accomplishment;  the  masquerade, 
the  garden  scene,  the  cell  of  Friar 
Lawrence,  succeed  each  other  with 
breathless  rapidity ;  for  a  moment  the 
star  of  love  seems  to  be  in  the  as- 
cendant, and  the  baleful  planet  which 
lowered  upon  them  at  Uie  outset  to 
have  waned  and  disappeared.  But  it 
has  been  but  obscured  for  a  moment ; 
it  flashes  forth  again  too  soon  in  the 
encounter  of  Tybalt  and  Mercutio, 
and  the  fatal  revenge  of  Mercutio's 
death  by  Romeo,  which  leads  to  his 
banishment  One  other  short  scene 
of  passionate  happiness  follovrs,  and 
then  the  gloom  deepens  and  deepens 
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to  the  close.  Love  bears  up  in  vain 
against  the  inexorable  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, **  weight  still  is  lud  on 
weight  till  the  resistless  pressure 
bears  him  down."  The  hostile  prki- 
ciple  of  hate  triumphs  through  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts,  and  only  at  the 
close  of  the  piece  does  the  spirit  of 
love  begin  to  reassert  its  empire : 
when  over  the  tomb  of  their  only 
children,  the  bereaved  fathers  unite 
their  hands,  and  bewdl  those  fatid 
feuds  which  have  led  to  this  mourn- 
ful consummation.  In  their  sad  em- 
brace, in  their  too  late  lament  over 
the  ruin  they  have  caused,  we  hail 
the  arrival  of  better  days  for  Verona; 
with  that  last  peal  which  has  blight- 
ed the  lovers,  the  thunder  has  died 
away,  the  storm  has  howled  itself  to 
rest,  and  peace,  like  the  evening  star, 
after  a  troubled  day,  is  seen  rising 
placid  and  cloudless  above  the  night 
of  the  grave. 

Is  there  an  imagination  which  baa 
not  been  fired  by  the  moonlight  scene 
-in  the  garden,  in  which  Shakspeare 
seems  to  have  condensed  all  the 
magic  of  his  genius,  and  all  the  mubic 
of  his  numbers  I  Juliet  leaning  from 
the  balcony,  inspired  like  Genevieve 
by  ''  all  impulses  of  soul  and  sense," 
beneath  **  Uie  rich  and  balmy  eve," 
and  unconscious  of  her  lover's  pre- 
sence, whispering  her  new  secret  to 
the  ear  of  night,  and  Romeo  watch- 
ing beneath,  seeing  no  peril  in  the 
swords  of  angry  kinsmen,  braving 
danger  and  death  to  obtain  that  in- 
terview, are  figures  which  imprint 
themselves  indelibly  on  the  memory. 

'*  The  dialogue  in  the  garden," 
says  W.  Schlegel,*  *'  has  a  romantic 
tone,  and  yet  the  picturesque,  the 
fantastic,  are  blended  throughout 
with  that  simplicity,  in  which  we 
recognise  the  immediate  effusions  of 
the  heart.  What  sweet  secrets  does 
the  omnipotence  of  the  poet  betray 
to  us  I  The  close  and  silent  night 
alone  may  be  the  witness  of  these 
touching  compldnts,  these  outpour- 
ings of  affection,  these  confessions, 
these  partines  and  returns.  How  she 
hurries  to  knit  the  indissoluble  bond ! 
Even  the  scenery  around  is  not  with- 
out its  influence.    Under  the  clear 


•  Charalcteristiken  und  Kritiken.  Vod  August  Wilbelm  Schlcgel  nnd  Friedrich 
Scblegd.  A  joint  work  by  the  two  brothers,  which  has  never  been  translated  into 
EDgllsb,  and  is  comparatively  little  known  in  this  country. 
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heayen^  which  may  well  sug^f^est  to 
Romeo  his  comparison  of  Juliet's 
eyes  to  stars,  sfiaded  by  those  trees 
which  the  moonbeams  tip  with  silver, 
.the  lovers  are  placed  under  the 
direct  influence  of  nature,  and  set 
free  from  the  artificial  relations  of 
society.  So  also  in  the  parting  scene, 
the  cliarm  of  a  southern  spring  is 
bt-ouffht  before  us  by  the  nightingale 
which  nightly  sings  from  the  pome- 
granate-tree ;  and  not  the  strolce  of 
Uie  bell,  but  the  voice  of  the  lark,  an- 
nounces the  ill-omened  approadi  of 
day. 

**  As  Juliet's  whole  being  is  love, 
so  is  fidelity  her  virtue.  From  the 
moment  she  becomes  the  wife  of 
Romeo,  her  fate  is  united  to  his ;  she 
has  the  deepest  loathing  of  every 
thing  which  could  tend  to  separate 
them ;  she  fears  equally  to  be  torn 
from  him,  or  to  be  talse  to  him.  The 
tyrannous  vehemence  of  her  father, 
the  commonplace  character  of  both 
her  parents,  offends  us,  but  it  spares 
Juliet  the  contest  between  love  and* 
filial  affection,  which  would  in  this 
instance  be  out  of  place ;  for  here 
the  feeling  is  represented  not  as  a 
deviation  from  moral  rules,  or  at 
war  with  duties,  but  in  all  its  origi- 
nal purity,  as  the  first  and  best  boon 
that  nature  has  to  bestow.  After 
auch  a  meeting,  Juliet  can  feel  no 
reverence  for  her  parents,  and  when 
she  is  compelled  to  dissemble,  she 
does  it  resolutely,  and  with  no  scru- 
ples of  conscience. 

'*  That  the  hint  of  Juliet's  fearful 
Boliloquy  before  swallowing  the 
sleeping  draught  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tale,  is  only  an  additional  proof 
of  Shakspeare's  skill.  This  superfi- 
cial resemblance  of  the  commonest 
and  the  highest  is  the  triumph  of 
art  With  what  inimitable  superi- 
ority has  he  accomplished  this  mas- 
terpiece of  representation;  first, 
Juliet's  terror  on  finding  herself 
alone^almost  as  in  her  grave ;  then 
her  sinking  of  heart— her  natund 
suspicion— the  resolution  with  which 
shetepels  it;  the  tumultuous  ima- 
ges of  terror  which  crowd  into  her 
brain;  and  at  last  the  wild,  distract- 
ed haste  with  which  she  drains  the 
draught,  which  it  would  have  been 
unnatural  for  her  to  have  swallowed 
calmly  I 

*'  Her  waking  in  the  grave,  and  the 
few   brief  moments   of  existence 
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which  follow,  are  finely  connected 
with  the  wiidness  of  the  former 
scene  by  the  force  of  contrast.  The 
slumber  which  has  so  long  held  her 
senses  prisoner  has  stilled  the  fever 
of  her  blood.  She  opens  her  eyes 
like  a  child,  to  whom  aomethtng 
has  been  promised  by  her  mother, 
who  has  been  dreaming  of  it»  and 
wakes  her  mother  to  ask  for  it.  She 
wakes  with  a  calm  and  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  the  terrors  around 
her.  She  will  not  allow  herself  to 
be  dragged  from  the  spot  when  she 
sees  her  husband  lying  dead.  She 
asks  nothing :  she  knows  enough." 
A  pleasing  contrast  to  the  wild- 
ness  of  Romeo's  passion  is  afforded 
by  ^at  of  Paris.  The  one  Is  love^ 
the  other  inclination.  Paris  seems 
a  quiet,  gentle  nature,  to  whom  ail 
extremes  are  hateful.  He  excites 
no  great  interest  during  his  life, 
but  there  is  something  deeply 
pathetic  and  affecting  in  bis  death. 
He  has  come  to  strew  flowers  on 
the  grave  of  his  intended  bride. 
The  sight  of  him  whom  he  believes 
to  be  the  cause  of  her  death  exas- 
perates even  his  calm  temperament 
into  rage :  he  shut^  his  ears  to  the 
affecting  appeal  of  his  rival — he 
rushes  upon  his  fate,  and  dies  happy 
in  the  thought  that  his  adversary 
will  grant  his  last  prayer. 

There  are  few  characters  on 
which  Shakspeare  seems  to  liave 
bestowed  more  care,  or  lavished 
more  wit,  than  Mercutio.  He  has 
but  little  share  in  the  action  of  the 
play;  he  acts,  indeed,  but  once, 
where  he  encounters  Tybalt  But 
as  it  is  his  death  which  hurries  Ro- 
meo to  that  of  Tybalt,  and  is  the 
origin  of  all  the  misfortunes  which 
follow  in  such  rapid  succession,  it 
was  necessary  to  invest  the  charac- 
ter with  a  corresponding  import- 
ance. **  As  the  play,"  sajrs  Schle- 
gel,  *'  may  be  called  one  great  anti- 
thesis, where  love  and  hatred,  the 
sweetest  and  the  bitterest  emotions, 
festive  mirth  and  gloomy  forebodings, 
embrace,  and  the  fulness  of  burial 
vaults,  youth  and  self-annihilation, 
stand  closely  side  by  side;  so  the  frolic 
levity  of  Mercutio  is  contrasted  with 
the  visionary  melancholy  of  Romeo. 
Mercutio's  wit  is  not  the  cold  off- 
spring of  the  efforts  of  the  under- 
standing, but  the  spontaneous  out- 
breakings  of  his  restless  tempera- 
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meDt.  The  rich  vein  of  fancy  whicb, 
united  in  Roroeo  with  deep  feeling, 
inclines  tonrarda  the  romantic,  un« 
der  the  influence  of  Mercutio's  clear 
Intellect  assumes  the  shape  of  ge* 
Dial  humour.  In  both,  the  fulness 
of  life  is  conspicuous ;  in  both  ap« 
pears  the  fleetio^  duration  of  all  that 
IB  fairest,  the  rapid  decay  of  all  those 
flowers  of  existence,  over  the  blight 
of  which  this  play  may  be  consider* 
ed  as  a  tender  lamentation.  Mer« 
cutio,  like  Romeo,  is  destined  to 
aa  early  death.  He  deals  with 
his  life  as  with  a  sparkling  wine, 
which  we  hasten  to  drink  ere  its 
spirit  evaporates.  Ever  active,  ever 
jesting— an  admirer  of  beauty,  yet  a 
heretic  in  love,  as  brave  as  he  is 
self  willed— equally  ready  to  do  bat- 
tle with  his  sword  as  with  his 
tongue,  even  his  death-wound  can« 
not  check  the  current  of  his  humour, 
and  he  leaves  the  world  with  a  jest, 
as  in  life  he  had  jested  at  all  it  con- 
tains,'* 

*'  The  part  of  the  Nurse  also 
Shakspeare  has  obviously  laboured 
in  the  spirit  of  love;  every  thing 
about  her  has  a  speaking  truth.  As 
the  ideas  iu  her  brain  seem  to  be 
associated  by  the  slightest  and  most 
arbitrary  threads,  so  in  her  actions 
there  is  but  the  connexion  of  incon« 
sequence.  She  belongs  to  those 
beings  in  whom  nothing  appears  to 
take  root  save  prejudices,  and 
whose  morality  seems  to  fluctuate 
with  the  accidents  of  the  moment. 
She  is  jealous  of  her  reputation,  yet 
has  a  sort  of  disinterested  pleasure 
in  sins  of  a  certain  kind,  and  deve- 
lopes  no  inconsiderable  qualiflcations 
fortheofllceofgo-between.  Her  chief 
pleasure  Is  a  tale  of  marriage,  or 
a  secret  amour.  It  is  not  baseness, 
but  a  weak  and  culpable  good-na- 
ture which  dictates  her  advice  to 
Juliet,  to  forsake  Romeo  and  marry 
Paris.  That  her  fidelity  towards 
the  lovers  cannot  stand  against 
temptation,  is  a  circumstance  which 
was  necessary  fully  to  illustrate 
Juliet's  strength  of  mind,  since  she 
can  DO  longer  find  a  stay  or  a  sup- 
port in  those  by  whom  she  is  sur- 
rounded, and,  alone  and  unassisted, 
must  carry  Into  effect  the  counsels  of 
Father  Lawrence.  Had  the  Nurse's 
conduct  flowed  from  real  baseness 
of  heart.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  Juliet  should  ever  have 
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chosen  her  for  her  confidante.  The 
strange  incongruous  union  of  good 
and  bad  in  her  character,  is  admi-^ 
rably  suited  to  its  object;  and  richly 
as  Shakspeare  has  lavished  on  the 
part  his  treasures  of  knowledge  of 
the  heart,  we  cannot  think  he  has 
been  too  prodigal." 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  Eng. 
lish  stage,  the  catastrophe  has  been 
materially  altered.  Garrick,  who 
proceeded  on  the  notion  that,  in 
every  tragedy,  the  more  heartrend- 
ing the  grief  could  be  rendered  the 
better,  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  amending  Shakspeare,  and 
closing  the  whole  play  with  a  dis- 
tracting scene  of  separation  between 
the  dying  lovers.  He  determined  that 
Romeo  should  not  die,  till  Juliet  had 
an  opportunity  of  wakening  from 
her  sleeping  draught,  and  joining 
in  a  pathetic  chorus,  to  the  blearing 
of  fair  eyes  and  the  great  damage  of 
many  white  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
No  great  invention  certainly  would 
have  been  required  for  this,  had 
Shakspeare  thought  that  the  close  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  ought  to  be  con- 
structed on  what  a  clever  writer 
calls  the  "greatest  roinery  possible 
principle,"  any  more  than  for  a  to- 
tally opposite  termination,  namely, 
that  Juliet  should  awaken  just  in 
time  to  prevent  her  husband  from 
swallowing  the  poison,  and  that  all 
should  end  merrily  as  a  nursery 
tale. 

**  It  appears  to  me,"  says  Schle- 
gely  **that  Shakspeare,  whether  from 
his  close  adherence  to  the  tale 
which  he  had  before  him,  or  from 
deliberate  consideration,  has  chosen 
the  better  course.  There  is  a  degree 
of  suffering  beyond  which  all  addi- 
tions become  torture,  or  glide  off 
without  effect  from  the  mind,  already 
saturated  as  it  were  with  grief.  In 
this  brief  and  terrible  meeting  of 
the  lovers,  Romeo's  remorse  at  the 
thought  of  his  rash  suicide,  and  Ju- 
liet's despair,  in  the  momentary 
revival  of  her  hopes,  followed  by 
their  sudden  destruction,  when  she 
seemed  to.have  reached  the  very  goid 
of  her  wishes,— -would  have  been  too 
harassing,  would  have  in  all  proba- 
bility deviated  into  distortion.  No 
one  doubts  that  Shakspeare  could 
have  represented  such  a  scene  with 
overpowering  strength;  but  here, 
on  the  contrarv.  there  was  need  of 
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every  alleviatioiii  that  the  mind 
might  not,  by  hanh  dissonance,  be 
roused  from  the  gentle  sorrow  into 
which  it  had  been  lulled.  Why 
should  farther  sufFering  be  laid  to 
account  of  destiny,  which  has  al- 
ready so  much  to  answer  for  ?  Why 
should  the  tortured  Romeo  not  be 
left  to  shake  off  in  peace  from  his 
life- wearied  frame  *  the  yoke  of 
hostile  stars?'  He  holds  his  belo- 
ved in  his  arms,  his  dying  consola- 
tion is  in  the  thought  of  an  eternal 
union.  She  too  seeks  death  in 
kisses  on  his  lips.  Their  last  mo- 
ments must  be  left  undivided  to 
tenderness  and  pity,  that  we  may 
firmly  cherish  the  thought,  that 
though  the  lovers  have  perished, 
love  still  survives." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  too  that  Sbak- 
speare  has  prolonged  the  action 
for  a  little  beyond  the  death  of  the 
lovers,  and  shown  us  that  the  same 
stroke  which  had  levelled  their 
hopes  and  happiness  with  the 
ground,  has  destroyed  also  that 
spirit  of  hatred  from  which  their 
miseries  had  sprung.  The  feeling 
of  consolation  which  must  always 
accompany  every  proper  tragic  close, 
would  have  been  incomplete  with- 
out the  scene  where  Montague  and 
Gapulet,  beside  the  tomb  of  their 
only  children,  abjure  their  enmity. 

"  The  lovers  have  not  fallen  in 
vain,  for  important  and  beneficent 
are  the  effects  of  their  sacrifice.  The 
victims  themselves  seem  but  trans- 
figured betbre  our  eye,  and  no  weak 
sorrow  nor  bitter  grief  is  mingled 
with  the  pure  and  elevating  feeling 
with  which  their  fate  inspires  us.  Yet 
there  is  not  wanting  enough  of  the 
irony  of  life ;  for,  looking  on  the  re- 
conciliation which  has  just  taken 
place,  we  ask  these  heads  of  parties 
the  involuntary  question, '  Why  did 
not  your  foolish  quarrels  end  ear- 
lier? If  blood  must  flow  ere  ye 
could  be  satisfied,  might  not  that  of 
Tybalt  and  Mercutiohave  contented 
you  ?  Now,  only  when  the  last,  the 
costiiest  jewels  of  your  house  are 
taken  from  vou ;  when  the  blooming 
vouth  of  Juliet,  of  Romeo^  of  Paris, 
lies  trodden  into  dust  beneath  your 
feet,  you  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  wise ;  now,  when  ye  have  littie 
or  nothing  left  to  lose,  ye  desolate 
old  men  I  do  ye  begin  anxiously  to 
guard  against  farther  loss.   It  need- 


ed but  a  word  from  the  Prince,  to 
make  you  clasp  your  bands  above 
your  children's  tomb— those  hands 
now  too  feeble  to  wield  a  sword. 
Scarcely  can  you  now  tell  the  cause 
of  your  quarrel.  And  who  are  to  be 
the  chief  gamers  by  your  tardy  re- 
conciliation? Your  servants !  Sam- 
sou,  Gregorio,  Abraham,  and  Bal- 
thazar, will  no  longer  need  to  fight 
and  brawl  in  your  cause,  and  Vero- 
na's streets  will  be  more  tranquil 
than  of  yore.'  These  thoughts  in- 
voluntarily occur ;  and  although  the 
poet  has  not  expressed  them  in 
words,  he  yet  excites  them  in 
our  minds,  for  undoubtedly  such 
tiioughts  floated  across  his  own.  He 
wished  not  to  write  a  mere  love- 
tale,  but  to  exhibit  clearly  the  broad- 
er picture  of  human  life.  Looking 
into  the  mirror  which  Shakspeare 
holds  before  us,  we  see  pathos,  ele- 
vation of  mind,  and  irony,  all  blend- 
ed in  harmonious  unison.  Even  this 
irony  at  the  close^  strongly  as  It  is 
expressed,  produces  no  harsh  or 
overpowering  effect;  for  the  idea 
still  recurs,  'Better  late  than  never,' 
and  the  peace  of  a  city  is  perhaps 
precious  enough  to  be  purchased  by 
the  death  of  five  persons.  Thus  our 
compsssion  becomes  again  calm  and 
still." 

The  incident  of  the  sleeping- 
draught— of  a  potion  which  was  to 
enchain  the  senses,  and  produce  '*the 
borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death" 
for  two*and*>forty  hours,  yet  leave 
the  patient  at  the  close  in  perfect 
health, — ^is  not  a  very  probable  one, 
and  required  the  aid  of  every  cir- 
cumstance to  remove  from  the  mind 
our  doubts  as  to  its  possibility.  This 
is  done  so  far  as  the  difliculty  ad- 
mitted of  being  removed,  by  repre- 
senting Friar  Lawrence,  by  whom 
the  draught  is  furnished,  even  in  the 
very  first  scene  where  he  appears, 
as  one  who  has  long  pried  into  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  iamlliar  "  with 
the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

**  In  plants,  herbi,  otones,  and  their  tme 
qualities." 

The  idea,  no  doubt,  is  not  original, 
for  the  same  qualities  are  ascribed 
to  Lawrence  in  the  poem  of  Brooke ; 
but  Shakspeare  instantiy  perceived 
the  propriety  of  dwelling  on  and  en- 
forcmg  a  }>oint  which  secuned  so  im- 
portant with  a  Tie w  to  the  main  inci« 
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dent  on  which  the  catastrophe  taroa. 
But  Friar  Lawrence's  character  in 
other  reapects  is  sketched  with  great 
delicacy,  and  is  in  its  way  a  very 
finely  finished  portrait— in  a  sober, 
greyish  colouring,  no  doubt,  as  be- 
comes the  subject,  but  in  admirable 
keeping.*  '*  Like  a  mild  Providence, 
which,  however,  is  unable  to  ward 
oflf  the  stroke  of  adverse  fate,  ap- 
pears Friar  Lawrence  beside  the 
lovers;  no  sunt,  but  a  man  of  wis- 
dom in  a  monk's  cowl— a  worthy, 
gentle,  meditative,  old  man" — 
not  without  a  certain  sublimity, 
through  his  intimacy  with  tbe  secrets 
of  lifeless  nature,  and  strikingly  at- 
tractive, through  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  which  in 
him  is  united  with  a  cheerful,  and 
even  witty  humour.  He  has  a  rapi- 
dity of  perception,  which  enables 
htm  to  discern  the  right  moment  for 
action,  and  to  act  on  it ;  courageous 
in  his  schemes  and  resolves,  he  feels 
their  importance  with  a  humane 
earnestness,  yet  exposes  himself  un- 
hesitatingly to  dangers,  that  good 
may  come.  When  he  complies  with 
the  solicitations  of  his  young  friends, 
he  yields  not  to  the  impetuosity  of 
their  passion,  but  to  the  strength  of 
his  own  convictions;  to  his  holy 
reverence  for  a  passion  like  this,  of 
which  he  can  still  form  an  idea, 
though  his  heart  has  never  ezpe- 
rien^d  it,  or,  at  least,  the  atmosphere 
of  his  being  has  long  been  purified 
from  such  convulsions.  He  demands 
of  Juliet  the  resolution  of  a  heroine ; 
he  encourages  her  to  constancy  in 
lore  as  to  a  virtue;  he  seems  to 
anticipate  with  confidence  that  in 
her  he  will  not  be  deceived.  He 
haa  nothing  of  bis  order  about 
him  except  some  skill  in  disguise, 
and  perhaps  some  touch  of  phy- 
sical cowardice.  The  last  feature, 
however,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  laid 
to  the  score  of  age.  It  overmasters 
and  unmans  him  so,  that  he  leaves 
Juliet  alone  in  that  luckless  night  in 
the  churchyard,  which,  in  his  calmer 
mind,  would  have  been  inexcusable. 
And  yet  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  dan- 
ger which  he  sees  he  cannot  escape, 
he  becomes  calm,  collected,  and 
master  of  himself.  It  is  singular  that 
this   monk  should  on  all  occasions 
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deal  so  little  in  religious  allusions  or 
considerations,  and  so  much  in  mo- 
ral ones.  When  he  seeks  to  comfort 
the  despairing  Romeo,  he  offers  him 
"adversity'ssweetmilk,  Philosophy." 
And  tbe  beautiful  speech  which  he 
addresses  to  him  may,  indeed,  be 
called  a  serinon  of  pure  intellect. 
Once  only  does  he  allude  to  heaven, 
in  addressing  the  sorrowing  parenta 
of  Juliet  after  her  supposed  deaUi, 
that  is  to  say,  on  an  occasion  when 
he  is  not  in  earnest.  We  may  see 
from  this  the  absurdity  of  Johnson's 
remark,  when  he  observes,  that 
Shakspeare  meant  to  exhibit  in 
Juliet  the  punishment  of  hypocrisy, 
*'  because  most  of  his  deceptions  are 
practised  under  the  guise  of  religion.'* 
While  the  play  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  has  been  so  deeply  felt,  and 
its  beauties  so  truly  appreciated,  as 
in  Germany,  it  is  singular  that  so 
distinguished  a  poet  and  critic  aa 
Goethe  should,  in  his  adaptation  of 
the  play  to  tbe  German  stage,  have 
varied  so  much  from  the  original, 
particularly  in  the  opening  scenes  of 
the  piece.  We  have  already  ob- 
served, that  in  that  exposition  the 
dramatic  skill  of  Shakspeare  is  par- 
ticuUirly  susceptible.  First  Uie  quar- 
rels of  the  servants,  then  the  masters; 
the  entrance  of  tbe  melancholy 
Romeo, — his  fantastic  attachment 
for  Rosaline,  so  soon  to  be  thrown 
off  as  a  garb  which  had  never  fitted 
him;  the  chance  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  presenting  himself  at 
Capulet's  banquet;  the  simplicity 
of  the  scene  between  Juliet,  her  mo- 
ther, and  her  nurse,  connecting  the 
idea  of  childhood  with  the  scenes  of 
passionate  womanhood,  which  fol- 
low so  rapidly ;  all  these  form  an  in- 
troduction BO  clear,  so  natural,  so  cap- 
tivating, that  we  are  surprised  how 
Goethe  should  have  thrown  them 
all  aside,  to  commence  the  action  at 
once,and  without  explanation, by  the 
masquerade  in  the  palace  of  Capu- 
let.  It  seems  to  us  not  less  singular, 
that,  instead  of  prolonging  the  ac- 
tion, as  Shakspeare  has  done,  for  a 
few  moments  beyond  the  death  of 
the  lovers,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  ex- 
tinction of  feudal  hostility  between 
the  rival  houses,  and  thus  dis- 
missing the  spectator  with  a  **  vade 
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In  paeem,^  be  hu  preferred  the  pltn 
of  dosiDfr  at  once  the  grave  of  the 
lovers  and  die  piece,  bj  a  single  mo- 
ral obaervatlon  from   Friar  Law* 


Two  things  impress  themselvea 
•trongly  on  the  mind,  even  of  the 
nost  careless  reader,  in  the  perusal 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet;  the  exquisite 
music  of  the  versification,  and  the 
accumulation  of  imagery.  The  song 
of  the  nightingale  itself  is  echoed  in 
the  magic  numlMrs  which  describe 
it  I  a  diorus  of  divine  voices  seems 
to  float  through  the  air,  and  to  catch 
and  prolong  the  accents  of  tiie  lovers 
till  tbef  die  awaj  upon  the  ear  of 
night.  It  is  wonderful  with  what 
skill,  with  what  perfection  of  imita- 
tion, all  this  has  been  rendered  back 
in  tiie  translation  of  Schlegel.  It 
was  his  first  translation,  we  believe, 
and  it  is  his  best.  Will  our  English 
readers  pardon  us,  if  we  place  beside 
8balnpeara's  enchanting  lines  a  few 
oorresponding  Terses  from  the  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet  of  Schlegel,  in  which 
the  very  pauses,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Tersittoation,  the  Tery  soul  of  the 
eriginal,  ia  placed  before  us  ? 

•*  JuLxn. 
Yon  light  Is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I : 
It  it  tome  meteor,  that  the  tan  exhtlet. 
To  be  to  thee  thit  night  a  torch -bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  the  way  to  Mantna : 
Therefore  ttay  yet,  thon  need'at  not  to  be 
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loh  geho  gim  miflh  dreia,  wenn  da  ee 

willtt, 
Nein,  Jenea  gran  itt  nicht  dea  morgena 

auge 
Der  blelcho  abg lanz  nor  ron  Cynthia'a 

ttirn. 
Dat   itt  aach  nicht  die  lerche,  dcrcn 

Bchlag 
Hoch  uber  una  det   blmmela   wolbung 

trifft, 
Ich  blelbe  gem ;  znm  gehn  bin  !ch  t^- 

drotten 
WiUkommen  tod !  hat  Julia  dich  beach- 

lossen." 


"  BOKBO. 

Let  SM  be  U*en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  sm  oonlant,  if  thoo  wilt  have  it  to. 
ru  tay,  yon  grey  it  not  the  moming*t  eye^ 
*Tit  hot  the  pala  reflex  of  Cynthia*t  brow ; 
Kor  that  it  not  the  lark,  wbote  notet  do 

bsst 
The  vanity  heaven  to  high  aboye  our 

headt: 
I  baye  more  care  to  ttay  than  will  to  go ; — 
Come,  deathy  and  welcome !  Juliet  willt 

Itto.- 


*  JniiA. 

lioht  let  nteht  dea  tageo 


Inftbildana 


Trsn  mir, 

lleht 
BloaoBi 

Dela  Ihekeltrfiger  dicoe 
Dir  anf  dom  wag  naoh  Mantna  an  leaeh< 

ten; 
Dmm  bkibo  doeb;   sa  gehn  let 

nicht  notb. 

«BOME0. 
liata  tie  mich  greifen,  Ja  latt  tie  mich 
todten. 


Of  the  richness,  the  riotooa  prodi- 
ffality  of  the  imagery,  and  partico- 
larly  of  those  aUusions  and  plays 
on  words,  which  many  have  so  so* 
▼erely  condemned  in  the  speeches 
of  the  lovers— and  of  which  johnaon 
remarks,  that,  be  the  misery  of  the 
personages  what  it  may,  they  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  some  Ingenious 
turn  amidst  their  griefs^et  us  bear 
tiie  truer  and  more  profound  views 
of  Schlegel. 

'<  When  Love  roTeala  itself  to 
LoTO,  the  only  aim  of  the  heart  Is 
to  express  iu  internal  conviction, 
and  to  inspire  in  the  beloTod  the 
consciousness  of  that  conviction. 
It  shuns  the  pomp  of  words  in 
which  the  empty  professions  of  pf»* 
tended  attadiment  might  clothe 
themselves  with  equal  ease;  it  tou- 
tures  not  to  attempt  the  inezpresi» 
sible ;  but  it  possesses  the  secret  of 
breathing  a  higher  soul,  even  into 
simplicity  itseln  Can  any  one  over* 
look  this  heart-touching  tonot  in 
the  confessions,  the  protestations, 
the  soft  love  whispers  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  ¥  Juliet  yields,  with  as 
much  childish  openness  as  Miranda 
in  the  Tempest,  and  what  she  saya 

<  It  till  J  tooth, 
And  dalliet  with  the  innocence  of  Iotc* 

But  the  admiration,  the  idolatry  of 
the  beloved  one,  cannot  ezpresa  It* 
self  without  imagery ;  it  must  find 
a  vent  in  the  bMdest  comparisons. 
With  the  magic  stroke  wliieh  has 
isolated  and  exalted  that  object 
above  all  the  world,  it  has  lost  the 
standard  of  reality,  and  can  aoar  to 
the  futhest  limits,  far  as  the  wings 
of  fancy  can  bear  it,  without  being 
conscious  of  its  wanderings.  Love 
is  the  poetry  of  Life,  why  should  it 
not  grow  poetical  upon  its  object  ? 
Love  falls  involuntarUv  into  these 
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far-fetched  comparisons,  which  wit 
can  only  laboriously  bring  together. 
There  exist  inconceivable  contradic- 
tiooe  in  the  very  being  of  Lo?e} 
•Fen  with  the  fullest  reciprocity,  it 
cannot  resolve  Itself  into  perfect 
harmony,  and  has  a  natural  inclina* 
tion  towards  antithesis.    Still  more 
is  this  the  case  when  it  has  to  sus- 
tain a  conflict  with  outward  embar- 
rassments.   A  play  on  words  is  a 
comparison  or  contrast  between  the 
meaning  of  words  and  their  sound } 
and,  aa  in  Love,  the  spiritual  and 
the  sensual  are  always  striving  after 
a  union,  as  it  borrows  from  the  one 
the  tenderest  allusions  to  apply  them 
to  the  other,  ao  it  may  amuse  itself 
in  lilce  manner  with  the  resemblances 
of  souad.    Such  plays  on  words  are 
generally  condemned   aa   childish 
and  unnatural.    If  the  former  term 
be  applicable  to  them,  the  latter  cao^ 
not;  and  experience,  in  fact,  con- 
vinces us,  that  children  delight  in 
these  allusionB  and  double  meanings. 
ButLiOve,in  itaperfectabandonmenf, 
carriea  the  soul,  even  with  the  full 
developement  of  all  its  organs,  and  in 
all  the  vigour  of  life,  back  as  it  were 
into  the  stale  of  childhood.  Without 
intending  i^  I  find  I  have   been 
writing  Petrarch's  apology,  whose 
strange   inagea   and  comparisons, 
whose  ever-recurring  contrasts  and 
mystical  allusionahave  been  a  stum- 
blingblock  to  so  many  readers  and 
commenlatora.  His  ideal,  etherial,  re- 
signed adoration  of  Laura  has  indeed 
nothing  in  common  with  the  youth- 
ful glow  of  strength  and  fire  which 
impel  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  live 
and  die  for  each  other;  but  the  style 
of  his  poetry  bsa  a  close  resem* 
blaaeo  to  the  colouring  of  Shak- 
speare's  expressions  of  tenderness." 
We  shall  conclude  this  short  no- 
tice by  aa  extract  from  another 
work  of  Schlegel,   (his  DramaUc 
Lectureai)  in  which  he  thus  cha- 


racterises, as  a  whole,  this  beautiful 
play,  which  he  justly  styles  a  mag- 
nificent hymn  to  love. 

**  It  was  reserved  for  Shakspeare 
to  unite  purity  of  heart,  and  the 
glow  of  imagination,  sweetness,  and 
dignity  of  maaners»  and  passionate 
violence,  in  one  ideal  picture.  By 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
it,  it  has  become  a  glorious  song  of 
praise  on  that  inexpressible  feeling 
which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  gives 
to  it  the  highest  eublimity,  and 
which  elevates  even  the  senses 
themselves  into  sottl,^^and,  at  the 
same  time,  is  a  melancholy  elegy 
on  its  frailty,  from  its  own  nature 
and  external  circumstaacesnn-at  once 
the  deification  and  the  burial  of 
love.  It  appears  here  like  a  hea- 
venly spark,  that,  descending  to  the 
earth,  is  converted  into  a  flash  of 
lightning,  by  which  mortal  creatures 
are,  almost  in  the  same  moment, 
set  on  fire  and  consumed.  What- 
ever is  most  intoxicating  in  the 
odour  of  a  southern  spring,  lan^ 
guiflhing  in  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, or  voluptuous  in  the  first 
opening  of  the  rose,  is  breathed  in« 
to  this  poem.  But  even  more  ra< 
pidiy  than  the  earliest  blossoms  of 
youth  and  beauty  decay,  it  hurries 
on  from  the  first  timidly  bold  de- 
claration of  love,  and  modest  re- 
turn, to  the  most  unlimited  passion, 
to  an  irrevocable  union  i  then, 
amidst  alternating  convulsions  of 
rapture  and  despair,  to  the  death 
of  the  lovers,  who  still  appear  en- 
viable, since  their  love  survives 
them,  and  by  their  death  they  have 
obtained  a  triumph  over  every  se- 
parating power;  and  all  these  con-« 
trasts  are  so  blended,  in  this  har- 
monious and  wonderful  work,  into 
a  unity  of  impression,  that  the  echo 
which  the  whole  leaves  behind  in 
the  imagination  resemblea  a  single 
but  endless  sigh." 
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MicBAUD,  in  hifl  description  of  an  Egyptian  fimanl  Pffaceaalou,  nAidi 
\m  net  on  ita  way  to  the  cemetery  of  Rosetta,  eayt»— *'  The  procenlon  we 
iaw  paaa  atopped  before  certain  houses,  and  aometimea  receded  a  few 
steps.  I  was  told  that  tlie  dead  alopped  thus  before  the  doors  of  their 
friends  to  bid  them  a  laat  farewell,  and  befbro  ihaaa  cf  their  cmobmb  a» 
effect  a  reconciliation,  before  they  parted  for  ewer.^^-^Correspondtmoe 
d'  Orient^  par  MM.  Michaud  et  Poujoulat, 

TBB  LAST  JOURNEY. 


Slowly,  with  measured  tread. 
Onward  we  bear  the  dead 

To  his  long  home. 
Short  grows  the  homeward  road, 
On  with  your  mortal  load. 

Oh,  GraFO !  we  come. 

Yet,  yet— ah  I  hasten  not 
Past  each  remembered  spot 

Where  he  hath  been ; 
Where  late  he  walked  in  glee. 
There  from  henceforth  to  be 

Nefer  more  seen. 

Yet,  yet-— ah  I  slowly  move- 
Bear  not  the  form  we  love 

Fast  from  our  sight- 
Let  the  air  breathe  on  him, 
And  the  sun  beam  on  him 

Last  looks  of  light. 

Rest  ye — set  down  the  bier. 
One  he  loved  dwelleth  here. 

Let  the  dead  lie 
A.  moment  that  door  beside. 
Wont  to  fly  open  wide 

Ere  he  drew  nigh. 

Hearken  I— he  speaketh  yet— 
<'  Oh,  friend !  wilt  thou  forget 

(Friend  more  than  brother  I) 
How  hand  in  hand  we've  gone. 
Heart  with  heart  linked  in  one— 

Ail  to  each  other  ? 

**  Oh,  friend  I  I  go  from  thee. 
Where  the  worm  feaateth  free. 

Darkly  to  dwell. 
Giv'st  thou  no  parting  kiss  ? 
Friend  I  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Oh,fHend,fareweUI*' 


Uplift  your  load  again. 

Take  up  the  mourning  strahi ! 

Pour  the  deep  wail  I 
Lo  I  the  expected  one 
To  his  place  passeth  on — 

Grave!  bidhimhaiL 

Yet,  yet^— ah  I — slowly  move ; 
Bear  not  the  form  we  love 

Fast  from  our  sight- 
Let  the  air  breathe  on  him, 
And  the  sun  beam  on  him 

Last  looks  of  light. 

Here  dwells  his  mortal  foe  ; 
Lay  the  departed  low. 

Even  at  his  gate- 
Will  the  dead  speak  again  ? 
Utt'ring  proud  boasts  and  vain. 

Last  words  of  hate? 

Lo  I  the  cold  lips  undoae. — 
List  I  list  I  what  sounds  are  diooe. 

Plaintive  and  low? 
*'  Oh  thou,  mine  enemy  I 
Come  forth  and  look  on  me 

Ere  hence  I  go. 

*'  Curse  not  thy  foeman  now.p— 
Mark  I  on  his  pallid  brow 

Whose  seal  is  set  I 
Pard'ning  I  paat  away. — 
Then — wage  not  war  with  clay— > 

Pardon— foi^get" 

Now  his  last  labour's  done! 
Now,  now  the  goal  ia  won  I 

Oh,  Grave!  we  come. 
Seal  up  this  precious  dust — 
Land  of  the  good  and  jus^ 

Take  the  soul  home ! 
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By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean  waters, 
Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing  surges. 
Lonely  1  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one ! 

I  pine  for  thee  through  all  the  joyless  day— 

Through  the  long  night  I  pine : — the  golden  sun 

Looks  dim  since  thou  hast  left  me,  and  the  spring 

Seems  but  to  weep. — Where  art  thou,  my  beloTed  ?•— 

Night  after  night,  in  fond  hope  vigilant, 

By  the  old  temple  on  the  breezy  cliff, 

These  hands  have  heap'd  the  watch-fire,  till  it  streara'd 

Red  o'er  the  shining  columns — darkly  red— 

Along  the  crested  billows ; — but  in  vain  I 

Thy  white  sail  comes  not  from  the  distant  isles-^ 

Yet  thou  wert  faithful  ever.    O I  the  deep 

Hath  shut  above  thy  head — that  graceful  head ; 

The  sea-weed  mingles  with  thy  clustering  locks ; 

The  white  sail  never  will  bring  back  the  loved  I 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean  waters, 
Restless  as  they  with  their  many- flashing  surges. 
Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lov'd  one  I 

Where  art  thou — where  ?— had  I  but  lingering  prest 
On  thy  cold  lips  the  last  long  kiss, — but  smoothed 
The  parted  ringlets  of  thy  shining  hair 
With  love's  fond  touch,  my  heart's  cry  had  been  stUl'd 
Into  a  voiceless  grief ;— I  would  have  strew*d 
With  all  the  pale  flowers  of  the  vernal  woods,^ 
White  violets,  and  the  mournful  hyacinth^ 
And  frail  anemone,  thy  marble  brow. 
In  slumber  beautiful  I — I  would  have  heap'd 
Sweet  boughs  and  precious  odours  on  thy  pjrre. 
And  with  mine  own  shorn  tresses  hung  thine  um. 
And  many  a  garland  of  the  pallid  rose.— 
—But  thou  liest  far  away  I — No  funeral  chant, 
Save  the  wild  moaning  of  the  wave,  is  thine  ;— 
No  pyre — save,  haply,  some  long-buried  wreck;— 
Thou  that  wert  fairest — thou  that  wert  most  loved  I— 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean  waters. 
Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing  surges. 
Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one  !— 

Come,  in  the  dreamy  shadow  of  the  night. 

And  speak  to  me  I— E'en  though  thy  voice  be  changed. 

My  heart  would  know  it  still.— O I  speak  to  me. 

And  say  if  yet,  in  some  dim,  far-off  world. 

Which  knows  not  how  the  festal  sunshine  bums— 

If  yet,  in  some  pale  mead  of  Asphodel, 

We  two  shall  meet  again  !— O !  I  would  quit 

The  day,  rejoicingly, — the  rosy  light, — 

All  the  rich  flowers  and  fountains  musical. 

And  sweet  familiar  melodies  of  earth. 

To  dwell  with  thee  below.— Thou  answereat  not  I 

The  DOwers.  whom  I  have  call'd  unon  are  route : 


The  voices  buried  in  old  whispery  cayet. 
And  bf  lone  rlver-BOurces,  and  amidst 
The  gloom  and  misl'ry  of  dark,  propbeUoaks^ 
The  Wood-gods'  haunt— they  give  me  no  reply  I 
All  silent^heaven  and  earth  I-r-for  ever  more 

from  the  deserted  mountains  thou  art  gone — 
or  ever  from  the  melancholy  groves, 
Whose  laurels  wail  thee  with  %  shivering  spima  \^ 
And  I— I  pine  through  iJl  the  joyous  day. 
Through  the  long  niffht  I  pine,—- as  fondly  pines 
The  night's  own  bird,  dissolving  her  lorn  life 
To  song  in  moonlight  woods^-^Thou  henr'st  me  not  I 
The  Heavens  are  pitUesf  of  humiui  teurp  i 
The  deep  seardarkness  is  »bout  thy  head ; 
The  white  sail  neyor  will  bring  back  the  lo?ed  I 

By  the  blue  waters^the  restless  ooe^  waters, 
Restless  as  they  with  their  maoy^aahing  surges. 
Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one  I 


[Wiielw 


THB  JUlf«nt4U  OF  THS  LURLBI. 
(a  LBGBUD  of  THB  BHINB.)  * 


Who  saIU  with  pennant  wsTtng  fty 
So  twift  adown  the  Rhine  ? — 
A  chief  I  see  with  oetFlch  plume, 
A  chief  and  boatmen  nine. 

As  twallow  awtft  with  dipping  wing, 
So  twift  they  glide  along. 
And  ever  at  they  lift  the  ear 
They  raite  the  merry  aong. 

It  la  the  young  Count  Palatiqe 
That  comet  in  that  twift  hoat. 
And  he  a  deed  of  ftrange  inteiit 
Within  hit  heart  hath  thought. 

For  he  hath  heard  of  the  Jungfrsu 
That  on  the  Lurlel  ttandt, 
And  he  in  hatte  |t  coming  now 
On  her  to  lay  hit  hands. 

By  Mary  Mother  hath  he  aworn. 
The  maiden  ahall  be  mine — 
Now  freth  to  work,  my  merry-men, 
And  row  we  down  the  Rhine ! 

The  pilot  was  an  aged  man : 
Deep  thought  with  blithe  eentent 
Upon  hit  weather-beaten  brow 
And  cheek  wat  friendly  blent. 

'<  I  rede  thee,  young  Count  Palatloe, 
I  rede  thee  well,'*  quoth  he. 


"  I  am  a  man  of  many  yean. 
Though  but  of  low  degree. 

«f  I  rede  thee  well,  Connt  BaUtlne, 
Mr  tpirit  bodea  no  good 
Of  thit  atraoge  Tof  ege  that  we  tail, 
W^  df  not  St  we  tbottld, 

M  The  Virgin  of  the  Lurlei  rsck. 
We  kn^w  pot  what  the  be ; 
She  may  be  of  the  angel  rsfl«| 
^%  It  no  bride  for  thee, 

**  Or  an  Undine  the  may  be, 
A  daughter  of  the  ttream } 
iloogh  niortal  bsnd  to  tpuch  a  maid 
So  pure  may  not  beteem. 

*<  For  oft-timet  at  calm  eventide. 
As  native  fishert  tell. 
When  mellow  thinet  the  parting  light, 
And  chlmet  the  vesper  bell, 

'<  She  beckont  with  a  friendly  hand^ 
And,  pointing  to  the  flood, 
There)  if  yon  fith,  the  oeemt  to  aay. 
Your  Athing  will  be  good. 

**  And  wheeo,  with  the  riting  nin. 
Pint  oatta  where  the  hath  shown. 
The  flholeaet  lith  that  Rhine  can  boatt 
That  dsy  he  aaUe  his  vwrn 


•  The  populkr  tradition  on  whieh  Chit  baited  It  fevnded,  it  tUcen  fram  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Sehieibe/$  MtmOimhfiif  BMmd$  mm  M^bu     P  M. 
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«<  I  reda  tbee  well,  Coant  Palmtine, 
My  heart  misgiTei  me  sore, 
I  rede  thee,  turn  from  this  Jaogfraoy 
And  thiok  on  her  no  more." 

*'  Hare  thoa  no  fear,  mj  pilot  true^ 
Thou  know*8t  I  mean  no  harm, 
The  maid  shall  grace  my  festal  board, 
Shall  rest  within  my  arm. 

"  And  be  she  of  Undine-tribe, 

Or  of  the  angel  race. 

The  Heaven  that  sent  me  such  a  boon. 

Therefor  shall  grant  me  grace.'* 

And  to  his  words  a  loud  halloo 
His  merry  comrades  shouted ; 
The  pilot  strove  to  smile  in  vain,— 
He  shook  his  head,  and  doubted. 

And  plash,  and  plasb,  and  hil-hUloa  t 
Still  gaily  on  it  goes 
Adown  the  stream,  till  to  their  view 
The  Lurlei  rock  uprose. 

And  on  that  rock  there  shone  a  thcen 
Of  mingled  sun  and  moon, 
And  as  they  nigher  came,  they  heard 
A  strange  unearthly  tnne» 

But  wondrous  sweet.      The  Jungfirau 

sate 
Beside  the  silver  sand, 
And  held  a  string  of  amber  beids 
In  her  uplifted  hand. 

And  her  the  mellow-setting  sun 
And  mellow-rising  moon 
Beshone,  as  there  that  Virgin  sate 
And  sang  her  witching  tune. 

*'  Now,  by  high  Heaven !  that  golden 

hair. 
That  eye  of  blue  Is  mine  !**— 
So  spake,  and  sprang  with  sudden  leap. 
The  youog  Count  Palatine ; 

But  sprang  too  soon.     His  hasty  step 
Missed  the  deceiving  shore  : 
The  whirling  eddy  sucked  him  down  $ 
He  sank  and  rose  no  moroi 

<'  Saint  Ursel,  save  us  I  *'  cried  the  men, 
And  rowed  them  up  the  Rhine  : 
The  maid  was  seen  no  more  that  night, 
Kor  more  the  moon  did  shine. 

The  Count  was  wroth ;  he  lotvd  hit  Mn  I 
Three  trusty  knights  sent  he, 


To  seize  that  Jungfrau,  and  revenge 
Her  wicked  sorcerie. 

For  he  did  deem  his  son  was  drowned 
By  oursed  craft  of  hell- 
Three  holy  red-croes  knights  he  sent. 
To  break  that  fiendish  spelL 

The  three  knighta  came.     The  Jungfrm 

read 
Hieir  message  on  their  faoe^ 
"  Touch  me  no  mortal  hand,  for  I 
Atn  of  Undine  race!*' 

She  said,  kdd  in  the  deep  blue  wave 
Her  amber- beads  she  threw— 
"  Come,  father  !^->wel€ome,  watery  home 
Ungrateful  earth,  adieu !  " 

The  wavee  did  swell,  the  waves  did  roll. 
The  waves  did  heave  them  high  ; 
Into  twin  foamy  steeds  their  crests 
Bid  shape  tbem  fearfully. 

And  on  the  one  a  king  there  late. 
Old  Kiihlebom  hehlght) 
He  woM  an  emerald  mantle  green. 
With  pearls  his  crown  was  dtght. 

A  seeptre  of  the  watery  reed 
His  outstretched  arm  did  wave. 
And  with  an  eye  of  ocean's  blue, 
A  ^uick  command  he  gave. 

And  sbe,  tbe  daughter  of  his  love, 
Betprhng  the  second  steed. 
And  bowed  her  low  before  her  sire^ 
That  htiped  her  ill  hei^  iieed4 

The  waves  fell  back,  the  waves  fell  down 
Into  their  caves  they  coil. 
As  if  by  Jesu*s  voice  rebuked. 
Their  face  lay  calm  as  oil. 

The  knighto  beheld  It  from  tbe  rock, 
Thelf  knees  sihk  down  In  prayer. 
And  signing  many  a  holy  cross. 
Unto  (heir  boaU  they  fare. 

And  on  the  eradled  wave  npbome 
A  silter  shell  they  saw ; 
A  shining  text  was  writ  thereon, 
They  read  that  text  with  awe. 

"  Think  twice,  rash  man,  before  thy  foot, 
Ditturb  a  holy  spot  t 
The  lovtly  ehapes  of  eirth  and  sky 
Behold>*^ttt  touch  them  Hot  I  " 

X. 
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Primbtal  man  I  and  tbere  thou  art»  the  same 
As  when,  tome  sixty  centuries  ago. 
Wrestling  with  Chaos,  thine  amorphous  frame 
Rsah'd  mto  being  from  the  world  below. 
Say,  canst  thou  reeoUect  that  great  commotion 
When  Nature  gifted  thee  with  locomotion  ? 

What  called  thee  forth,  what  powers  gave  thee  birth  ? 
Wert  thou  first  quicken'd  by  that  central  fire 
For  ever  burning  in  the  womb  of  Earth  ? 
Or  dost  thou  claim  old  Ocean  for  thy  sire — 
From  him  conyulsive  throes  of  life  receiving. 
When  rocks  were  rent  in  twain  at  his  upheaving? 

How  long  endured  thy  solitary  doom. 
Condemned  alone  to  view  the  watery  scene  ? 
What  spark  of  life  illumin'd  first  thy  gloom  ? 
Did  months,  or  years,  or  ages  intervene 
E'er  to  the  Cestrian  vales  below  were  given 
To  teem  with  every  gift  of  bounteous  Heaven  ? 

How  long  e*er  sin  defaced  the  moral  world 
Didst  thou  look  down  on  innocence  and  bliss  ? 
How  stoodest  thou  the  shock,  when  hills  were  hurPd 
By  Noah's  deluge  down  the  dark  abyss  ? 
How,  Man  of  Mow,  didst  thou  retain  thy  station 
Amidst  those  scenes  of  death  and  desolation  ? 

If  rocks  had  tongues,  full  many  a  tale  couldst  thou 
Reveal  of  olden  antiquated  times — 
^d  though  thine  heart  is  stone  itself— thy  brow 
Perchance  hath  wept  for  men,  and  all  their  crimes. 
Follies  and  frauds,  and  endless  sins  outrageous. 
Proving  that  vices  are,  like  plagues,  contagious. 

Oh  for  the  note-book  of  thine  early  life, 
Or  journal  written  in  maturer  age  I — 
From  the  first  dawn  of  elemental  strife 
Thou  haat,  indeed,  withal  to  swell  thy  page. 
What  stranffe  events,  what  wondrous  lucubrations, 
•The  ups  and  downs  of  worlds,  as  well  aa  nations. 

Doubtless  thou  hast  not  stood  so  long  at  top 

Of  yon  wild  ridge  unvisited  and  lone — 

Surely  the  mighty  monarch  of  Mowcop, 

Cain  boast  some  subjects  suing  at  his  throne. 

Britons  or  Picu,  or  Romans  in  their  glory. 

Each  in  their  turn  have  rang'd  Uiemselves  before  ye* 
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Thouflands  and  thousands  may  ha?e  bowed  the  kneOy 

Or  fallen  prostrate  at  thy  rugged  shrine  ; 

A  pagan  priesthood  may  have  worshipp'd  thee» 

Their  favoured  Moloch— sacred  and  divine ; 

Consulted  solemnly^  in  times  portentous. 

Just  as  Apollo  used  to  be  at  Delphos.* 

Alas  for  thee !   That  innovator^  Time, 

Hath  made  sad  havoc  with  thy  pristine  fame. 

In  reputation  thou  art  past  thy  prime^ 

And  nothing  now  is  left  thee  but  a  name. 

Thy  former  claims  would  now  be  deemed  pretensions. 

The  baseless  theories  of  man's  inventions. 

Yet  still  old  Time  hath  spared  thy  rugeed  form  ; 
Years  roll  on  years,  all  seasons  wane  aiike. 
The  heats  of  summer,  or  the  winter's  storm  : 
On  thy  stern  front  in  vain  the  lightnings  strike-^ 
It  seems  as  if  no  earthly  revolution 
Could  help  thee  on  thy  way  to  dissolution. 

And  yet,  the  day  shall  be,  colossal  Mow, 
When  thou  thyself  must  bow  thine  haughty  head, 
When  rocks  stupendous  more  by  far  than  thou 
Must  lapse  to  dust,  and  mingle  with  the  dead. 
When  once  again  a  final  conflagration 
Shall  utterly  despoil  the  whole  creation. 

When  this  round  world,  and  all  therein  shall  quail 
Before  the  breath  of  Him  who  wills  its  end ; 
When  living  souls,  and  valiant  hearts  shall  fail. 
And  mounds  and  mountains  at  his  fiat  bend- 
Dissolved  in  air,  released  from  condensation. 
To  float  in  space,  a  gaseous  exhalation.f 

D.  T. 


*  We  admire  every  thiog  in  these  fine  lines  except  this  sappoted  rhyme. — C  N. 
t  See  Hertchcl  and  Mrs  SomerviUe  pn  Combustion  and  Dispersion  of  Heavenly 
Bodies. 
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THB  FABBT  aUBBN— 'LBOBND  OF  THB  KBD-CS0I8B  ENTGHT. 


RoMBO  and  Juliet»  tee  j%  well  I 
Your  lives  began  but  with  jour 
loves— your  loves  ended  but  with 
your  lives.  How  passionate]  how 
blissful  I  how  agonizing  I  and,  all  at 
once,  how  still  I  Was  ever  day  so 
bright  hurried  into  night  so  black  ? 
Dallied  ever  broken  hearts  so  des- 
perately with  death  ?  Rushed  ever 
the  young,  the  pure,  and  the  beauti* 
ful,  with  such  frenzy  of  desire  into 
the  grave?  Corruption  may  not 
touch  their  bodies— lov^embalmed 
in  our  imiu^ination,  that  cannot  think 
of  such  <&cay.  The  ffates  of  the 
tomb  are  shut — no  noise  from  the 
upper  world  shall  ever  disturb  their 
nuptial  couch — no  light  waken  the 
bride  on  the  bridegroom's  breast— 
their  faces  smile  together,  aa  if  each 
knew  that  the  oUier  was  near. 
Despair  has  left  their  foreheads,  to 
which  delight  has  returned.  After 
all  their  trouble,  their  eyelids  are 
closed  in  profounder  peace;  nor 
evermore  shall  they  let  fall  a  single 
tear. 

And  why  weep  we  thus  for  ficti- 
tious woes — for  funerals  passing  by 
witii  their  palls  in  the  wavering 
world  of  poetry — ^for  burials  that 
never  were  in  earth,  though  seem« 
iDff  **  of  Uie  earth  earthy"— ^istound- 
ed  with  the  sound  of  tomb-doors, 
that  close  with  a  clash  but  in  ima- 
gination's ear— overcome  with  pity, 
that  cannot  be  sustained,  for  the  fate 
of  phantoms  ? 

We  weep,  because  God  in  his 
goodness  gave  us  the  gift  of  tears. 
We  weep  for  phantoms,  because  we 
ourselves  are  phantoms.  Are  we 
not  the  Shadows  of  Shades !  Our 
life  is  but  a  dream— «nd  We  sadden 
at  the  dream  of  a  dream^in  which 
the  sorrow  is  an  image  of  our  own 
sorrow«— the  death  of  our  own  death. 
Brooding  on  our  own  mortality,  the 
soul  creates  mortalities  more  mourn- 
ful than  we  can  imagine  even  oura 
may  be;  in  some  moods  we  draw 
comfort— nor  can  accuse  ourselves 
of  selfishnese— from  the  supwior 


in  others  we  darken  our  lot— nor 
feel  guilty  of  ingratitude-  by  bring- 
ing over  it  a  gkKim  that  belongs  not 
to  the  atmospliere  In  whi<&  we 
breathe^  but  to  a  region  hannted  by 
intenser  griefs. 

It  has  been  curiously  enquired 
why  we  should  fear  the  nitore-— em- 
powering it  by  our  own  passions  ta 
disturb  uie  present,  and  destroy  the 
blessings  that  may  brighten  the  pass- 
ing hour  T  Sodi  a  question  is  idle 
—-for  the  Future  is  a  foe  whom  we 
are  for  ever  nearing  and  nearing,  and 
we  fear  he  may  strike  us  dead.  But 
the  Past  has  no  power  to  harm  us — 
it  has  expired,  and  is  bnried:  and 
who  in  his  senses  cares  for  a  ghost? 
Yet  we  cannot  rid  onraelves  of  the 
Thooghta  which  pursue  or.  accom- 
pany us;  and,  waking  or  sleeping, 
they  lie  or  sit  or  walk  by  our  aide. 
Thus  are  we  haunted — ^nor  yet  think 
ourselves  superstitious— with  the 
Future  and  with  the  Past  They  of- 
ten so  possess  us,  that  we  are  aware 
not  of  the  Present;  and,  knowing 
all  this,  is  there  any  wonder  that 
our  desires  go  beyond  all  that  the 
Three  can  offer — ^yearning  for  what 
never  was,  nor  is,  nor  will  be — 
something  more  sweet  or  eo1emn» 
more  tearful  or  terrible— fietltioas 
because  reality  offers  nor  joy  nor 

Sief  sufficient  for  the  soul's  desires 
at  are  not  to  be  satisfied,  far  less 
satiated,  by  all  that  may  exist  be- 
neath the  skies. 

But  the  craving  is  still  for  more 
and  more  misery  and  anguish— some 
more  portentous^pilt— somehitherto 
unheard-of  despair — some  more  rue- 
ful expiation— some  ghastiier  death. 
We  find  them  all  in  Shakspeare— 
therefore  his  tragedies  in  their  trou- 
ble are  dear  to  mankind.  What  had 
Juliet  been  to  us,  had  we  but  seen  her 
in  the  garden,  or  thought  of  her  but 
in  the  nuptial  bower  ?  Imogen,  had 
she  still  continued  but  the  star  of 
her  father's  court— enjoyed  by  Post- 
humus  in  secret— an  unsuspected 
bride  ?  Desderoonay  had  she  but  been 


If oor»  aad  »a  hgo  bad  evtr  seen 
their  hwpiiMW  ?  GMrdAUaTa aelf.liad 
Bha  bill  DMB  drivw  by  bcr  father 
otttof  bbafghi?  Ooa  and  all  had 
been  foiyatlBii  ia  a  day*  ButJuliel 
exchanged  the  cop  of  llfe»  when 
maatliaf  with  bliM»  tor  one  in  ttiange 
confuaion  gWen  by  death  and  h»- 
Ting  aeen  &r  drain  ihaJt  to  the  dren 
-«aa  a  Minnj  yision,  ttorm-ttnick, 
but  that  will  not  fade  away,  we  che- 
riah  her  and  all  her  charms  in  our 
hearta  for  ever.  Inosen  became 
poor  Fidele,  and  we  beneye  we  taw 
ber  buried.  Arisen  as  if  from  the 
dead,  we  could  not  endure  to  see  her 
die  again;  yet  as  she  retire  from 
our  eyes,  encircled  though  seem  her 
brows  with  joy,  they  seem  to  us 
likewise  sanctified  by  sonow^re* 
membering  her  woe  in  the  woods. 
Were  there  ever,  think  ye,  such 
deaths  as  the  deaths  of  Desdemona 
and  Cordelia  ?  As  we  look  on,  we 
think  never,  never,  never  beneath 
the  skies  was  there  such  misery  as 
this  1  But  sorely  are  we  mistaken, 
for  Shakspeare  drew  from  a  well 
unfathomable  in  its  blackness— even 
be  knew  not  the  utmost  depth  of  pas- 
sion — nor  had  he  conceived  all  the 
guilt  that  may  yet  come  bubbling 
up  in  unimaginable  blood. 

But  we  must  hide  this  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  for  it  will  not  suffer  us 
to  look  at  this  volume  of  Spenser, 
which  has  been  lying  open  before  us 
all  the  evening — let  us  see  at  what 
place — Ninth  Canto — twentieth  stan* 
za  of  the  Faery  Queen. 

Prince  Arthur  has  just  gone,  disap* 
pearing  away  in  all  his  magnificence ; 
and  yonder  light  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon,  is  it  a  last  far-off  farewell  to 
Una  and  the  Red-Crosse,  sent  from 
the  Deliverer's  sunbright  arms  ?  Let 
bim  go,  and  let  all  blessings  %ii^  with 
him,  in  seardi  of  Gloriana  on  her 
golden  throne.  But  we  will  accom- 
pany the  fallen,  and  her  who  is  his 
comforter,  and  hear  them  commun- 
ing together,  left  by  themselves  on 
their  perilous  Journey — much  yet  by 
him  to  be  done  and  suffered,  ere  be- 
fore Una's  eyes  the  dragon  by  her 
hero  is  made  to  die.  Call  we  him  a 
hero?  IVanand  weak,  downcast  and 
despondiu^,  ashamed  to  lift  up  his 
eyea,  deafeven  to  Una's  voice,  and 
in  utter  exhaustion  of  all  high  and 
noble  paaakms— a  mute.    To  Uaa'a 
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hero,  dearer  to  them  both  beeanse  of 
all  that  wretchedneaa^or  had  it 
not  been  brought  upon  him  by  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  when  he  waa 
all  the  time  willing  to  devote  all  his 
services  to  her  sake  ?  And  heavenly 
Una  I  has  she  not  a  heart  for  perfect 
forgiveness  of  all  the  wronga  that  to 
herself  could  be  ever  done  on  earth  ? 
Knowhig  that  He,  whose  cross  her 
Champion  bears,  will  pardon  all  sin- 
ners who  are  contrite — that  though 
their  sins  have  been  red  as  crimson* 
yet  shall  they  become  white  as  snow. 
Spenser  never  once  says  that  Una 
is  beautiful — he  calls  her  simply  the 
*•  lovely  ladye;"  but  in  her  face,  her 
figure,  and  her  apparelling,  we  see 
the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  is 
perfect  And  what  other  beauty 
can  there,  indeed,  be  on  earth,  or  in 
heaven  ?  We  behold  it  in  the  love 
of  childhood  to  age— in  the  tender- 
ness  of  young  health  sitting  pa- 
tiently  to  nurse  the  sick-bed.  And 
does  it  not  bless  our  eyes  in  for- 

gveness?      How     beautiful     the 
ought  of  mercy  I 

And  now  Una,  in  our  reverent 
imagination,  is  more  beautiful  than 
even  she  seemed  at  her  divine  poet*s 
first  showing  her  to  our  delighted 
eyes—now  as  we  think  we  see  her 
sitting  at  the  side  of  her  knight,  by 
some  sprinp^  in  the  wild,  bathing  his 
temples  with  its  coolness,  nor,  as 
mingles  with  it  holier  water  from 
her  eyes,  ashamed  to  let  fall  a  kiss 
along  with  that  gracious  dew,  and 
then  wiping  it  dry  with  her  hair. 

"  Bat  she  now  weighing   the    decayed 

plight, 
And  shrunken    syne  wee  of  her  chosen 

knigbt. 
Would  not  A  while  her  forward  coarse 

parsew, 
Ke  bring  him  forth  in  face  of  dreadful 

fight. 
Till  he  recovered  had  his  former  hew. 
For  him  to  be  yet  weak  and  wearie  well 

■he  knew.*' 

It  is  ill  for  us  when  the  sick  body 
sickens  the  soul — and  even  then  we 
faint  as  if  to  die.  But,  oh  I  the 
swooning,  like  a  lone-protracted 
death— when  it  is  the  sick  soul  that 
has  sickened  the  body,  and  both  to« 
ffether— auuggle  as  they  may— are 
felt  every  moment  that  they  make 
their  escape  from  iu  brink— aa  if 
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So  had  it  been  with  the  Red-  pains,  of  Ihe  tinner  hoping^  to  be 

Crosse,  and  had  his  leach  been  any  sared,  and  obeying   his   guardian 

other  than  Una,  he  had  surely  died,  angel  in  all  she  bida— whether  it  be 

She  knew>  by  knowledge  from  above,  to  sit  up  and  pray,  or  to  lie  back  in 

the  seat  of  his  disease — and  she  ad-  the  hush  of  heaven-sent  sleep, 

ministered   simples  gathered  from  All  unfit  is  still  her  Champion  for 

among  the  flowers  of  Heaven— herbs  any  high  emprize— but  they  two 

of  sovereign  virtue— in  whose  balm  are  proceeding  on  their  way;  though 

there  is  immortal  life.     Yet  their  his  great  heart  is  not  what  onc:e  it 

efficacy  is  lost  on  the  soul  that  is  was,  it  knows  not  fear — ^though  weak 

sick  almost  even  unto  death — if  it  his  limbs,  he  can  sustain  on  his  breast 

receive  not  with  lowliest  gratitude  the  silver  shield — and  did  danger 

the    sweet  restoratives ;   and  slow  threaten  Una,  he  would  arm  for  the 

must  be  the  recovery,  and  acute  its  encounter* 

*'  So  as  tbey  tniveild,  lo !  they  gan  espy 
An  armed  knight  towards  them  gallop  fast. 
That  seemed  from  some  feared  foe  to  fly. 
Or  other  griesly  thing,  that  him  aghast. 
Still  as  he  fledd,  his  eye  was  backward  cast* 
As  if  his  feare  still  followed  him  behyiid  ; 
Als  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  bandes  had  brast. 
And  with  his  winged  heeles  did  tread  the  wynd, 
As  he  had  been  a  fola  of  Pegasus  his  kind. 

"  Nigh  as  he  drew,  they  might  perceive  hU  head 
To  be  unarmd,  and  curld  uncombed  heares 
Upstaring  stiffe,  dismaid  with  uncouth  dread : 
Nor  drop  of  blood  in  all  his  face  appearea, 
Nor  life  In  llmbe ;  and  to  Increase  his  feares. 
In  fowle  reproach  of  knighthood's  fayre  degree 
About  his  neck  an  hempen  rope  he  weares. 
That  with  his  glistring  armes  does  III  agree ; 
But  he  of  rope,  or  armes,  has  now  no  memoree. 

"  The  Red-crosse  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast. 
To  weet  what  mister  wight  was  so  dlsmayd  ; 
There  him  he  Andes  all  sencelesse  and  aghast. 
That  of  bimselfe  he  seemd  to  be  afrayd  ; 
Whom  hardly  he  from  flying  forward  stayd. 
Till  he  these  wordes  to  him  deliver  might ; 
*  Sir  Knight,  aread  who  hath  ye  thus  arayd. 
And  eke  from  whom  make  ye  this  hasty  flight  ? 
For  never  knight  I  saw  in  such  mlsseeming  plight.' 

<'  He  answerd  nought  at  all ;  but  adding  new 

Feara  to  his  first  amazment,  staring  wyde 

With  stony  eyes  and  hartlesse  hollow  hew, 

Aston  iaht  stood,  as  one  that  had  aspydo 

Infernall  furies  with  their  chaines  untyde. 

Him  yett  agalne,  and  yett  agalna  beapake 

The  gentle  knight,  who  nought  to  him  replydes 

But  trembling  every  loynt  did  inly  quake^ 

And  foltring  tongue  at  last  these  worda  seemed  forth  to  ihsksi 

'* '  For  God's  deare  love,  Sir  Knight,  do  me  not  stay  ; 
For  loe !  he  comes,  he  comes  fast  after  mee ! ' 
Eft  looking  backe  w^ld  falne  have  runne  away. 
But  he  him  forst  to  stay,  and  tellen  free 
The  seerete  cause  of  his  perpltzitle ; 
Yet  nathemore  by  his  bold  hartie  speach 
Could  his  biood-frosen  hart  emboldned  bee» 
Bat  through  his  boldnei  rather  feare  did  nseh ; 
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The  Red-Croue  is  nol  to  sunk  ia 
his  own  sorrows  as  to  be  insensible 
to  such  a  miserable  sight  A  knight 
flying  like  a  felon  escaped  from  the 
scaffold*— and  staring  as  if  he  yet  felt 
at  his  throat  the  hangman's  hands. 
We  forget  the  power  of  the  poet  in 
h  is  picture,  and  partake  the  fear  of  the 
V  ictim^nor  are  ashamed  of  his  shame. 
Yet  read  again  the  passafi;e,  and  you 
will  agree  entirely  with  Upton, 
**  that  such  a  picture  of  a  despond- 
ing, terrified,  poor  creature,  in  the 
utmost  agonies  of  fright  and  despair, 
was  never  drawn  so  lively  by  any 
poet  or  paiDter.**  Homer's  Dolon, 
*'  standing  astonied,  his  teeth  chat- 
tering, and  his  colour  fled,"  before 
the  fierce  Diomed  and  the  stern Ulys« 
Hes — Orestes'  self,  as  Euripides  has 
hhown  him,  pursued  by  the  infernal 
Furies — are  not  so  vividly  placed 
before  our  very  eyes,  nor  force  us 
with  such  sympathy  to  shudder  for 
their  fate.  What  fear  can  that  be, 
which  has  cowed  the  prifle,  the  ho- 
nour, the  heroism  of  knlghUiood^ 
and  can  hurry  a  mao,  armed  at  all 
points  for  battle,  in  such  shameful 
guise,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 


earthy  so  that  he  had  but  atrength 
for  ever  on  to  flee  ? 

"  For  God's  dear  love,  sir  knight,  do  me 

not  stay ; 
For  loe!  he  comes,  ho  comes  fast  after 

mee!" 

He !  Who  ?  Is  it  the  Sarrazin  ?  One 
of  the  three  fierce  brothers  of  the 
brood  of  Night  ?  Some  giant,  whose 
voice  is  thunder,  and  his  tread  euth- 
quake  ?  Back  is  he  ever  looking— 
but  alone  and  unpursued  he  flees—' 
the  sound  of  his  own  flight  Is  all  he 
hears ;  but  he  thinks  it  the  feet  of 
one  close  behind  him — of  one  more 
appalling  than  death — 

**  A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himselfe  Des- 

FaYRE.'* 

He  has  no  eyes  for  Una,  and  sees 
her  not.  But  the  presence  of  the 
Red-Crosse  somewhat  calms  the 
quaking  of  his  heart;  and  at  the 
sound  '*  of  his  bold  hartie  speech " 
he  feels  as  if  he  might  yet  be  res- 
cued from  the  <'  Man  of  Hell."  At 
last  "  he  made  through  silence  sud- 
deln  breach,"  and  thus  it  was  that 
he  spake  :— 


"'  And  am  I  now  In  safetle  sore,'  quoth  he, 

From  him  that  would  have  forced  me  to  dye  ? 

And  is  the  point  of  death  now  turnd  fro  mee. 

That  I  may  tell  this  haplesse  history?* 

*  Feare  nought,'  quoth  he^  *  no  dannger  now  ia  nye.* 

'  Then  shall  I  you  recount  a  mefuli  cace,* 

Said  he,  <  the  which  with  this  unlucky  eye 

'  I  late  beheld ;  and,  had  not  greater  grace 

Me  reft  from  it,  had  bene  partaker  of  the  place. 

*"  I  lately  chaunst  (would  I  bad  never  ehaunst !) 
With  a  fayre  knight  to  keepen  compance. 
Sir  Terwin  bight,  that  well  himselfe  advaonst 
In  all  affayres,  and  was  both  bold  and  free^ 
But  not  so  happy  as  mote  happy  bee  ; 
He^loT*d,  as  was  his  lot,  a  lady  gent. 
That  him  again  lov*d  in  the  least  degree ; 
For  she  was  proud,  and  of  too  high  Intent, 
And  ioyed  to  see  her  lover  languish  and  lament  x 

**  *  From  whom  retourning  sad  and  comfortlessct 
As  on  the  way  together  we  did  fare. 
We  met  that  vUlen,  (God  from  him  me  blceae !) 
That  cursed  wight,  from  whom  I  scapt  whyleare^ 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himselfe  Vupayre  : 
Who  first  us  greets,  and  after  fayre  areedes 
Of  tydinges  straunge,  and  of  adventures  rare  : 
So  creeping  close,  as  snake  In  hidden  weedes, 
Inqubeth  of  our  states,  and  of  our  knightly  deedea. 


<*  *  Which  when  he  knew,  and  felt  our  feeble  hartt 
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WMeb  l9f«lMd  ImnlMd  wktk  IiU  dwdl^r  d«rtt  | 

With  woundliig  wvtfdt,  aod  ttnaes  •€  flMto  Mprftli% 

H«  plackt  from  ut  all  hope  of  de^  rMlal% 

Tliat  eant  at  held  io  lovo  of  IlDgriDf  life ; 

Then  hopeleese,  hutleate,  gan  the  eonniaf  Midt 

Penwade  at  dye*  to  tliat  all  farther  etrifet 

To  me  he  lent  thit  rope>  to  him  a  mity  ksife  | 

<<  *  WMh  which  ead  iMtrameni  of  haety  deaths 
Thai  woAiH  loveff,  leathiof  loBffer  light, 
A  wyde  way  made  to  let  forth  living  breath. 
Bat  ly  more  fearful  or  more  lucky  wight* 
Ditmayd  with  that  defornted  ditmall  tight,  f 

Fledd  feet  away,  halfe  dead  with  dying  feare ; 
Ne  yet  atiar'd  of  life  by  you,  eir  knight, 
Whote  like  infirmity  like  chaunce  may  beare  ; 
Bat  God  yoa  never  let  hit  charmed  tpeacbet  heere ! 

**  •  How  may  a  man,*  taid  he,  *  with  idle  tpeaeh 
Be  wonne  to  tpoyle  the  cattle  of  hit  health  ? ' 
'  I  wote,*  quoth  he,  *  whom  tryall  late  did  teach 
That  nice  would  not  for  all  this  worldet  wealth. 
His  subtile  tong,  like  dropping  honny,  mealt*h 
Into  the  heart,  and  tearcheth  every  vaine ; 
That,  ere  one  be  aware,  by  tecret  ttcaUh 
Hit  powre  it  reft,  and  weakneadoth  vematoe. 
O  never,  eir,  desire  to  try  his  gailefnU  tralne  1  * 

«'  <  Certea,*  aaid  he,  *  hence  ehaH  I  nevet  rcat. 

Tin  I  that  treochonra  art  have  heard  and  tryde  t 

And  you,  air  knight,  wboee  name  mote  I  requeat. 

Of  grace  dome  unto  his  cabin  guyde.* 

<  I  that  hight  Trevisan,*  quoth  he,  '  will  ryde,. 

Against  my  liking,  backe  to  doe  you  grace; 

But  not  for  gold  nor  glee  will  I  abyde 

By  you,  when  ye  arrive  in  that  same  place ; 

For  lever  had  J  die  then  tee  hit  deadly  face.' " 

The  action  in  the  Faery  Queeen  fore  Its  eyes,  and  the  waters  were 

moves  quick,  though  we  have  seen  it  cbanffed  into  blood, 
complained  of  for  moviqg  slow*    It        What  though  it  be  day  ?  The  owl 

moves  fast  or  slow,  as  the  one  pace  is  satisfied  with  its  gloomj  and  ia 

or  the  other  is  requifed.    Here  it  ahrieking  from  the  crany  cliff.  What 

moves  in  double-quick  time,  and  in  though  U  be  day?    I^iw  is  light 

a  moment  we  are  at  the  mouth  of  a  enough  for  the  ghosts  to  see  by  it 

Cave.    What  though   it   be  Day  ?  one  another's  faces -aad  what  more 

There  are  some  days  more  dismal  would  they  have?  Yoami^remenw 

than  any  nights— and  this  is  one  of  ber  a  paasage  in  Virgil-^ 

them ;  for  know  ye  not  that  it  Is  Uie  ,,  ,_, 

day  that  broods  over  the  region  of  "  Hino  eaudiri  voces  et  verba  rocantla 

Despair?  And  have  ye«never  fo«id  Vm  viri,    nox  com  tana    obeem 

yourself  overshadowed  by  that  day,  «,,',,.     -    „         ,     ^^ 

ind,  looking  round,  seen  that  you  Sdjiquacuhnhjibuaferili  «in^»«babo 

were  in  that  region,  while  your  h^     ^^  •*  ^°«"  ^  *^™  *"~* 


lost  all  hope  that  it  might  be  but  a 

ghastiydream?    You  •answer— Ne-  Upton  thotttht  of  ft  as  Spenser 

ver.    Then  be  thankful  to  your  Ha-  showed  him  toe  Cave  of  Despair^ 

ker,  who  by  the  touch  of  Ms  finger  and  no  man  shall  ever  be  blamedby 

—lighter  than  the  shadow  of  a  leaf  us  for  thinking  on  any  oceaaion  of 

trembling  in  the  air— has  tamed  the  any  passage  in  VlnrfL     But  were 

brain  of  genius  into  madness,   till  there' no  o&er  unlikenesa-lbis  one 

the  earth  swarmed  jdth  fiends  be*  k  auflkieiU  to  aecuce  tt  each  of  the 
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great  poeta  bi0  rigbt  to  his  own  In-  —and  seenerj  suitable  to  tbe  things 

apiration  — night   darlcens  Virgil's  that  people  it— owlsi  and  ghosts,  and 

picture  bf  its  Tery  name  Nox— day  the  carcasses  of  suicides.    Preserve 

dims  Spenser's ;  but  it  is  such  a  day  us,  heaven  I  from 

as  is  more  dreadful  than  night— the  ,  ^             -  »,  „    , 

dimness  showing  spectacles  of  hor-  The  man  of  Hdl,  that  cslla  hhnwUe 

ror  the  darkness  would  have  hidden  D«pat»». 

"  Ere  loDg  they  come  wbere  that  aame  wicked  wight 

His  dweinng  has,  low  in  an  hollow  eave^ 

Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  ypight, 

Darke,  dolefoll,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  graye. 

That  still  for  carrion  carcasses  doth  crave, 

Ctn  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastiy  owle. 

Shrieking  his  Mefull  note,  which  ever  drafve 

Far  from  that  haimt  all  other  chearefuU  fowie. 

And  all  about  it  wandring  ghostes  did  wayle  sad  howls  t 

"  And  all  about  old  stodica  and  stubs  of  trees^ 
Whereon  nor  frnit  nor  Icafe  was  ever  seen. 
Did  bang  upon  the  ragged  reeky  kneea. 
On  which  had  many  wretches  banged  beene, 
l¥hoee  carcasses  were  scattered  on  tbegreene, 
And  tbrowne  about  the  cliffs.     Arrived  there, 
That  bare-head  knight,  for  dread  and  dolefall  teene ; 
Would  faine  have  fled,  ne  durst  approchen  neara. 
But  th*  otlier  forst  him  stays,  and  comforted  in  feare* 

"  That  darkesome  cave  they  enter,  wbere  they  find 

That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the'ground. 

Musing  full  sadly  in  his  sullein  mind  ; 

His  griesly  lockes  long  growen  and  unbound, 

Disordred  hong  about  his  shoulders  round. 

And  hid  his  face,  through  which  his  hollow  eyne 

Loekt  deadly  dull,  and  sured  as  astound  ; 

His  raw  bone  cheekes,  through  penurie  and  pine. 

Were  sbronke  into  his  iawes,  as  he  did  never  diiia» 

**  His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clout9» 

With  thomes  together  pind  and  patched  was, 

The  which  his  naked  sides  be  wrapt  abonts; 

And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  grai 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pas, 

All  wallowd  in  his  own  yet  luke-warm  Uood, 

That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alaa! 

In  which  a  rusty  knife  fast  fixed  stood. 

And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood*** 

And  how  shall  the  Red- Crosse  com-  of  trees."    The  Red«Grosse,  eyeing 

bat  and  kill  Despair  ?  True  that  he  is  him  sternly,  asks  if  justice  demands 

not  the  prowest  knight  now  he  once  not  that  for  blood  there  should  be 

-yet  surely  be  will  never  sink  blood.   But  the  ^  Man  of  Hell,"  lean 


beneath  such   a  villain,  whom   it  and  squalid  though  he  be-las  an 

would  be  shame  to  knighthood  to  hungered — hideous  in  ragged  attire 

slay  with  koightly  arms— a  wretch  that  hides  not  his  fleshless  bones— 

unworUiy  even  to  l>e  trodden  under  vrith  **  hollow  eyes,  that  looked  dead- 

a  hero*s  heel.    Let  Trevisan  undo  ly  dull,"  and  jaws  starvation-shrunk, 

the  rope  from  his  own  neck,  and  isnottobefrigfatenedinhisownCave^ 

fasten  it  round  that  of  the  accursed  either  bf  word  or  sword.  He  knows 

caitiff,  and  calling  on  a  ghost  to  be  his  power,  to  which  all  those  corses 

hangman,  let  ^*  the  Man  of  Heir*  be  bear  witness— scores  of  them  cold 

suspended  from  one  of  the  *<  stubs  and  baked  in  blood  that  is  now  crust-- 
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one  by  his  side  yet  warm,  and  in  iu 
throat  the  Icnife.  Without  stirring,  be 
keeps  "low  sitting  on  the  ground/' 
and  assails  the  Red*  Crosse  with  his 
voice. 

**  The  knight  mach  wonders  at  his  sud- 
den wit:** 

and  well  he  may  do— for 

"  That  poor  old  man  is  greater  than  he 
seems.'* 

To  him  has  been  given  might  and 
mastery  even  over  the  servants  of 
the  Cross.  **  What  frantic  fool  art 
thou?"  he  asks,  "who  darest  give 
so  rash  doom  to  me  ?"  The  Prince 
of  the  Air  had  gifted  him  with  elo- 
quence— persuasive  eloquence — in 
melancholy  moods,  when  the  body 
has  been  wasted,  and  the  soul  out- 
worn, perilous  if  long  listened  to- 
fatal,  if  they  fly  not,  to  all  that  are 
woman-bom.  Deadly  dull  as  look 
his  hollow  eyne,  they  see  into  the 
core  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
most  secret  thoughts  that  may  be 
lurking  there,  ready  to  rise  at  a 
wicked  word,  and  gathering  into 
one  passion,  to  drive  men  mad. 
Sorry  sights,  of  a  truth,  are  there 
around  and  in  his  Cave  I  But  why 
blame  him  because  wretch  after 
wretch  has  sought  this  dismal  place, 
wearied  of  lifers  heavy  burden,  and 
laying  it  down,  that  .they  may  get 
rest— rest— eternal  rest! 

But  Spenser  must  tell  you,  in  his 
own  irresistible  stanzas,  of  all  the 
deadly  witchcraft  of  the  Voice  of  the 
Cave.    Let  no  man,  as  he  prizes  his 
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immortal  soul,  ever  enter  into  aa 
argument  with 

"  The  man  of  heU,  that  calls  himidf 
Despair." 

Should  you  at  any  time,  at  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and  in  some  loneij 
place,  all  on  a  sudden  see  him  stand- 
ing at  your  side,  in  God*s  name  bid 
him  begone — for  a  single  whisper  b 
your  ear  tells  you  who  it  is ;  and  if 
you  devoutly  name  that  name,  he 
will  pass  by  like  a  shadow.  Bat  if 
you  enter  into  converse  with  him, 
he  may  hold  you  there  till  midnight 
— and  as  the  stars  go  out,  and  ue 
moon  drops  from  the  sky,  you  know 
not  what  wicked  thoughts  his  voice 
in  the  darkness  may  inspire  into  jour 
heart— perhaps  of  death  as  an  eternal 
sleep  —  untroubled  by  the  dre&m 
that  is  for  ever  disturbing  life,  till  it 
becomes  a  curse  no  longer  to  be 
borne.  The  dream  of  a  last  day 
of  judgment  for  the  sons  of  a  day! 
Penal  fires  to  all  eternity  kept  burn- 
ing by  a  merciful  God  for  all  the 
poor  sinners  whom  he  had  the 
cruelty  to  create  of  dust,  and  chose 
to  make  the  dust  flesh.  Believe  it  not. 
The  flesh— dust  that  breathes,  and 
thinks,  and  feels,  has  become  miae- 
rable — let  it  avail  itself  of  its  mor- 
tality, and  become  again  part  of  the 
insensate  earth ! 

Hear  now  the  colloquy  between 
him  and  the  Red-Crosse,  and  aay 
if  you  would  choose  at  an  hour  when 
your  heart  was  sick  withm  yon— to 
chop  logic  with  Despair. 


"  Which  piteoas  spectacle  approving  trew 

The  woful  tale  that  Trevisan  had  told, 

Whenas  the  gentle  Red-erosse  knight  did  vew. 

With  firle  zealelie  burnt  in  ooorage  bold 

Him  to  avenge,  before  his  blood  were  cold ; 

And  to  the  ▼illein  sayd, '  Thou  damned  wight. 

The  author  of  this  fact  we  here  behold, 

What  iostice  can  but  iudge  against  thee  right. 

With  thine  owne  blood  to  price  his  blood  hen  shed  in  sight  ? 

" '  What  franticke  fitt,'  quoth  he,  <  bath  thos  distraught 

Thee,  foolish  man,  so  rash  a  dooms  to  give  ? 

What  iustice  ever  other  iudgement  taught. 

But  he  should  die  who  merits  not  to  live? 

None  els  to  death  this  man  despayring  drive* 

But  his  owne  goiltle  mind  desarving  death* 

Is  then  uniust  to  each  his  dew  to  give  ? 

Or  let  him  die  that  loatheth  living  breath  ? 

Or  let  him  die  at  ease  that  Uveth  here  un«ath? 
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"  <  Wbo  tnvailes  by  the  wearie  wandrlng  way. 

To  come  unto  bU  wished  home  ia  haste, 

And  meetes  a  flood  that  doth  his  passage  staj, 

Is  not  great  grace  to  help  him  over  past. 

Or  free  his  feet,  that  in  the  myre  sticke  fast? 

Most  envious  man,  that  grieves  at  neighbours  good, 

And  fond,  that  ioyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast. 

Why  wilt  not  let  him  passe  that  long  hath  stood 

Upon  the  bancke,  yet  wilt  thy  selfe  not  pas  the  flood  ? 

**  *  He  there  does  now  enioy  eternall  rest 

And  happy  ease,  which  thou  doest  want  and  crave. 

And  farther  from  it  daily  wanderest :  « 

What  if  some  little  payne  the  passage  have. 

That  makes  frayle  flesh  to  feare  the  bitter  wave  ? 

Is  not  short  payne  well  borne  that  bringes  long  ea8e» 

And  layes  the  scale  to  sleepe  in  quiet  grave  ? 

Sleeps  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas. 

Base  after  warre,  death'after  life,  does  greatly  pleaae.* 

"  The  knight  much  wondred  at  his  suddeln  wit. 

And  sayd,  <  The  terme  of  life  is  limited, 

Ke  may  a  man  prolong  or  shorten  it : 

The  souldier  may  .not  move  from  watchfall  sted, 

Nor  leave  his  stand,  untill  his  captaine  bed.' 

« Who  life  did  limit  by  almigbtie  doome,* 

Quoth  he,  '  knowes  best  the  termes  established ; 

And  he  that  points  the  oentonell  his  roome, 

Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  droome. 

"  '  Is  not  his  deed,  what  ever  thing  is  donne 

In  heven  and  earth  ?  did  not  he  all  create 

To  die  againe  ?  all  ends  that  was  begonne  : 

Their  times  in  his  eternall  booke  of  Fate 

Are  written  sure,  and  have  their  certein  date : 

Who  then  can  strive  with  strong  Necessitie, 

That  holds  the  world  in  his  still-chaunging  state? 

Or  shnnne  the  death  ordaynd  by  Destinie  ? 

When  houre  of  Death  is  come,  let  none  aske  ^ence,  nor  why. 

■* «  The  lenger  life,  I  wote  the  greater  sin ; 

The  greater  sin,  the  greater  punishment ; 

All  those  great  battels  which  thou  boasts  to  win. 

Through  strife,  and  blood-shed,  and  avengement, 

Now  praysd,  hereafter  deare  thou  shait  repent ; 

For  life  must  life,  and  blood  must  blood,  repay. 

Is  not  enough  they  evill  life  forespent? 

For  he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 

The  further  he  doth  goe,  the  further  he  doth  stray. 

'*  Then  doe  no  further  goe,  no  farther  stray. 
But  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake, 
Th'  ill  to  prevent,  that  life  ensewen  may  ; 
For  what  hath  life  that  may  it  loved  make, 
And  gives  not  rather  cause  it  to  forsake  ? 
Feare,  sicknesse,  age,  losse,  labour,  sorrow,  strife, 
Pajne,  hunger,  cold,  that  makes  the  heart  to  quake^ 
And  ever  fickle  Fortune,  regeth  rife  : 
All  which,  and  thousands  mo^  do  make  a  loathsome  life. 

'*  '  Thou,  wretched  ^an,  of  death  hast  greatest  needy 
If  in  true  bsllaunoe  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state ; 
For  never  knight  that  dared  warlike  deed. 
Mora  luckless  disaventures  did  amate ; 
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Thy  life  that  up  for  death  so  oft  did  call ; 
And  though  good  lucke  prolonged  hath  thy  date* 
Tet  death  tl\en  would  theliica  mithapi  forestall, 
Into  the  which  hereafter  then  maioet  happM  fall. 

«  <  Why  then  doeat  tkoOf  O  man  of  iln  )  dealre 

To  draw  thy  dayes  forth  to  their  last  degree? 

Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinful!  hire 

High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniqaitee, 

Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  hurden  thee  ? 

Is  not  enough  that  to  this  lady  mild 

Thou  falsed  hast  thy  fiilth  with  perinree. 

And  sold  thy  selfe  to  serve  Dneosa  Tild, 

With  whom  in  all  abase  thou  hast  thy  selfe  dafild  ? 

«  <  Is  not  he  lust,  that  all  this  doth  heboid 

From  highest  he ven,  and  beares  an  eqnall  aia? 

Shall  he  thy  sins  up  in  bis  knowledge  fold. 

And  gniltie  be  of  thine  impieiie? 

Is  not  his  law,  Let  every  sinner  die^ 

Die  shall  all  flesh  ?  what  then  must  naada  be  donna. 

Is  it  not  better  to  die  willinglie, 

Then  linger  till  the  glas  be  all  out  ronne  ? 

Death  is  the  end  of  woea ;  die  soona,  O  FairioB  aoona  1  * " 

Orator,  philosopher,  theologcr,  and  deme,  their  iUustrleiw  Master  dia- 

Eoet,  is  not  Despair  ?  No  Atheial  course  iboet  exoelleBt  muaie  on 
e  indeed,  but  an  orthodox  divine,  the  ImmortalUy  of  the  Soul  I  Bat 
What  was  Diogenes  In  his  Tub  to  had  Despair  had  hie  Gave  amaae 
Despair  in  his  Cave  ?  Plato !  thou  the  olives  there,  thy  School  would 
reasonedst  well  when  round  thee-~afl  have  been  thinned;  other  topics 
on  thy  spacious  shoulders  hung  the  he  indeed  would  have  chosen,  but 
thick  clustering  tresses,  and  words  of  surety  he,  who  could  thus  drive 
sweeter  than  honey  distilled  from  to  distraction  the  Christian  soul, 
those  lips,  on  whose  roses,  in  thy  would  have  overcome  the  Heathen- 
cradle,  the  harmless  bees  from  easr  to  him  would  it  have  been  to 
Hybla  or  Hymettus  had  settled  in  shake  the  throne  of  Jove,  who  thus 

a   swarm flocked   the    Athenian  darkened  the  providence,  and  per- 

youthi  to  hear,  in  the  groves  of  Aca-  verted  the  attnbutes  of  Jehovah. 

*'  The  knight  was  much  enmoved  with  his  speach, 
That  as  a  sword's  poynt  through  his  hart  did  perse. 
And  in  his  conscience  made  a  secrete  breach,  ^ 
Well  knowing  trew  all  that  he  did  reherse, 
And  to  bis  fresh  remembraunce  did  reverse 
The  ugly  vew  of  his  deformed  crimes. 
That  all  his  manly  powres  it  did  disperse. 
As  he  were  charmed  with  inchaunted  rimes. 
That  oftentimes  he  quakt,  and  fainted  oftentimes. 

<<  In  which  amazement  when  the  miscreaunt 

Perceived  him  to  waver  wealie  and  fraile, 

(Whiles  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  daunt 

And  hellish  anguish  did  bis  soule  assails) 

To  drive  him  to  despairs,  and  quite  to  qualle, 

Hee  shewd  him  painted  in  a  table  plains 

The  damned  ghosts,  that  doe  In  torments  waile. 

And  thousand  f«ends,  that  doe  them  endlesse  paine 

With  fire  and  brimstone,  which  for  ever  shall  remaine. 

"  The  sight  whereof  so  throughly  him  dismiid. 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eies  ha  saw, 
And  ever-burning  wrath  before  him  laid, 
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Tbra  gmn  the  Tillein  him  to  over-craw, 

And  brought  unto  him  twordi,  ropes,  poison,  fire» 

And  ali  that  might  him  to  perdition  draw; 

And  bad  him  ohoooc^  what  death  he  would  deaire  t 

Far  death  waa  dew  to  him»  that  had  provokt  Gods  ire. 

^  Bat  whenM  none  «f  them  he  saw  him  take» 

He  te  him  raught  a  dagger  eharpe  and  keen, 

And  gave  it  him  in  lumd :  his  hand  did  S[aake» 

And  tremble  Ukea  leafe  of  aspin  greene. 

And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  seene 

To  come  and  goe  with  tidings  from  the  heart. 

As  it  a  ronning  messenger  had  beene. 

At  last,  reeolved  to  work  his  final]  smart. 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  backe  again  did  start.** 
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Despall",  no  doubt,  had  seen  a 
weak  woman  trembllDfl^  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cave,  and  afraid  to  venture  in 
— haplj  the  knight's  leman,  whose 
lore  was  light,  and  after  the  suicide 
of  her  paramour,  would  soon  pro- 
vide herself  with  another  Make.  So 
might  have  thought  the  villain— for 
what  could  he  know  of  Una's  heart  ? 
He  had  never  seen  before  that  face 
of  heaven.  She  swooned  not— she 
shrieked  not  at  that  dreadful  sight- 
but — rushing  to  his  side — ^rescued 
the  Red-Crosse  from  Despair. 
"  Out  of  his  hand  she  snatoht  the  cursed 

knife, 
And    threw  it  to  the  ground,  enraged 

rife, 
And  to  him  said,  ^  Fie,  fie,  faint-hearted 

knight, 
What  meanest  thou  by  this  reprochful 

strife? 
Is  this  the  battaile  which  thou  vaunst  to 

fight 
With  that  fire-mouthed  dragon,  horrible 

and  bright  ? 

"  *  Come,  come  away,  fraile^  feeble, 
fleeshy  wight, 

Ne  let  vaine  words  bewitch  thy  manly 
hart, 

Ne  divelish  thoughts  dismay  thy  con- 
stant spright. 

In  heavenly  mercies  bast  thou  not  a  part  ? 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  despeire  that 
chosen  art? 

Where  iustice  growes,  there  growes  eke 
greater  grace, 

The  which  doth  quench  the  brond  of 
hellish  smart, 

And  that  accurst  hand- writing  doth  de- 
face. 

Arise,  Sir  knight,  arise,  and  leave  this 
cursed  place.' " 

Meek  and  innocent  was  Una  as  the 
milk-white  lamb  she  led,  when  first 
she    met   our   eves — but   hp.r    nop.t. 


heaven-inspired  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  divine  things  in  her  being,  and 
prescient  of  her  divine  actions  from 
afar,  then  told  us  <rf  her  high  descent 
— and  we  see  now  the  dauntless 
bearing  of  her,  the  daughter  of  a 
king.  The  «  lovcl  v  lady  "  is  trans- 
figured  into  a  "  dreadless  angel" 
"Severe  in  youthful  beauty/^ she 
spares  not  the  weakness  of  him  she 
saves.  Yet  what  tenderness  in  her 
reproaches  I  «  Frail,  feeble,  fleshly 
wight"  she  calls  him — but  next  mo- 
ment, as  if  her  heart  misgave  her-^ 
she  says,  and  we  can  imagine  with 
what  a  gentle  voice, 

"  Ne  let  Taine  words  bewitch  thy  manly 
hart."  ^ 

Seeing  him  recovered  or  recovering 
from  that  fit  so  nearly  fatal,  in  her 
gratitude  to  heaven  before  her  eyne 
what  glorious  images  begin  to  break  i 
"  Arise,  Sir  Knight,  arise,  and  leave  this 
cursed  place. '' 

By  those  two  words— "Sir  Knight" 
— he  again  becomes  her  Champion, 
and  the  Champion  of  the  Cross. 
"  So  up  he  rose,   and  thence  amounted 
streight." 

He  has  again  become,  we  said, 
Una's  champion,  and  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Cross.  Alas  I  alas  I  by 
that  passion-fit  so  sorely  shook  has 
been  his  bodily  and  his  spiritual 
frame,  which  had  ere  then  been 
reduced  to  utmost  weakness — that 
more  unfit  than  ever  is  he  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  great  emprize.  An 
easy  prey  would  he  now  prove  to 
the  dragon's  maw — and  Una,  seeing 
that  the  fire  of  life  is  burning  low 
and  almost  about  to  expire,  uiinks 
to  lead  him  to  a  Holy  Infirmary, 
where  wise  physicians  and   tender 

niiraPA   miniiitAr   and    Wftit  nn    Hiuoa- 
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sed  souls,  nor  allow  them  to  leave 
its  sacred  quietude  till  thejr  are  again 
made  whole.  ••  Our  knight,"  saith 
Upton,  "  is  brought  to  the  House 
ofHolineBs  to  be  cured  of  his  wealc- 
nesses  and  diseases ;  for  sin  is  the 
disease  of  the  soul :  and  as  the  body 
la  to  be  cured  by  its  proper  physic, 
so  the  moral  defects  and  diseases  of 
the  mind  are  to  be  cured  by  mental 
physic ;  and  the  soul  is  to  be  resto- 
rea  by  the  grace  of  God.  This  aun- 
cient  house  to  which  he  is  brought 
is  the  •*»»s  irnv/utTiMSf  the  Spiri- 
tual House  mentioned  by  Peter.  Plato 
calls  these  **  diets  daint"  of  which 
Spenser  speaks,  ist»^t's  x«y«»»  »aXff 
which  Cicero  translates  jE^;7tt/<v<«riiuK 
num  bonarum,  Xenophon  too  men« 
tions  these  dainty  diets  "  Am/ru  n»» 
4'vx^9  iiTAihun,"  But  before  we  come 
in  sight  of  this  auncient  and  most 
Holy  House,  we  are  prepared  by  a 
solemn  stanza,  full  of  great  scriptural 
truths,  to  expect  the  power  of  that 
peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing  within  its  heavenly  walls. 
'<  What  man  is  he,  that  boasU  of  flesh- 
ly  might 
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And  Talae  assorance  of  mortality. 
Which,  all  so  soone  as  it  doth  oome  ts 

fight 
Against  spiritnall  foes,  yields  hy  and  by. 
Or  from  the  Aelde  most  eowardly  doth 

fly? 
Ne  let  the  man  ascribe  It  to  his  skill. 
That  thorough   grace  hath  gained  tIc- 

tory: 
If  any  strength  we  have,  it  Is  to  111 ; 
Bat  all  the  good  is  God's,  both  power 

and  eke  will.** 

The  stanza  is  wholly  constructed 
of  the  spirit  of  sentences  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  '*  Cursed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm,"  saith  Job. 
•*  This  is  victory,  even  our  faith," 
quoth  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 
And  what  Christian  heart  remem- 
bers not  the  words  of  St  Paul? 
*<  It  is  God  which  worketh  in  yon 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  "  Here,"  Upton  ob- 
serves well,  ''  the  poet  is  ail  scrip- 
tural; and  the  reader  Is  to  expect 
nothhig  but  divinity,  after  this  so- 
lemn opening  and  preparatioii.*' 


"  There  was  an  ancient  hoose  not  far  away. 
Renowned  throughout  the  world  for  sacred  lore. 
And  pure  unspotted  life  :  so  well,  they  say, 
It  governed  was,  and  guided  evermore. 
Through  wisedome  of  a  matrone  grave  and  here. 
Whose  onley  ioy  was  to  relieve  the  needes 
Of  wretched  soules,  and  helpe  the  helpelesse  pore ; 
All  night  she  spent  in  bidding  of  her  bedes. 
And  all  the  day  in  doing  good  and  godly  deedes. 

"  Dame  Caslia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 

From  heaven  to  oome,  or  thcther  to  arise ; 

The  mother  of  three  daughters,  well  upbrought 

In  godly  thewes,  and  godly  exercise ; 

The  eldest  two  most  sober,  chast,  and  wise, 

Fidelia  and  Speranzs,  virgins  were. 

Though  spousd,  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solemnize ; 

But  fairs  Charissa  to  a  lovely  fere 

Was  1  inched,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dere. 

"  Arrived  there,  the  dore  they  find  fast  lockt ; 

For  it  was  warely  watched  night  and  day, 

For  feare  of  many  foes ;  but  when  they  knockt. 

The  porter  opened  unto  them  streight  way. 

He  was  an  aged  syre,  all  hory  gray. 

With  lookes  full  lowly  cast,  and  gate  full  slow, 

Wont  on  a  staiFe  his  feeble  steps  to  stay, 

Hight  Humilta.     They  passe  in,  stouping  low. 

For  streight  and  narrow  was  the  way  which  he  did  show. 

«  Each  goodly  thing  is  hardest  to  begin  ; 
But  entred  In,  a  spacious  court  they  see. 
Both  nlaine  and  nleasannt  to  be  wslkiid  In. 
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Where  them  does  meete  a  francklla  faire  and 

And  entertainee  with  comely  oourteoiu  glee ; 

His  name  was  Zele,  that  him  right  well  became, 

For  in  hii  speeches  and  behaviour  hee 

Did  labour  lively  to  ezpresie  the  same. 

And  gladly  did  them  guide,  till  to  the  hall  they  ' 


"  There  fisyrely  them  receivee  a  gentle  squyre. 

Of  myld  demeanure,  and  rare  conrteses 

Right  cleanly  clad  in  comely  sad  attyre, 

In  word  and  deede  that  shewd  great  modestee, 

And  knew  his  good  to  all  of  each  degree. 

Hight  Reverence ;  he  them  with  speeches  meet 

Does  faire  entreat ;  no  courting  nicetee, 

But  simple,  trew,  and  eke  unfalned  sweet. 

As  might  become  a  squyre,  so  great  person^  to  greet. 

**  And  after wardes  them  to  his  dame  he  leades. 
That  aged  dame,  the  lady  of  the  place. 
Who  all  this  while  was  busy  at  her  beades  ; 
Which  doen,  she  up  arose  with  seemly  grace. 
And  toward  them  full  matronely  did  pace ; 
Where,  when  that  fairest  Una  she  beheld, 
Whom  well  she  knew  to  spring  from  hevenly  race, 
Her  heart  with  ioy  unwonted  inly  sweld. 
As  feeling  wondrous  comfort  in  her  weaker  eld. 

'*  And  her  embracing,  said ;  *  O  happy  earth, 

Whereon  thy  innocent  feet  doe  ever  tread  ! 

Most  vertuous  virgin,  borne  of  hevenly  berth, 

That,  to  redeeme  thy  woefull  parents  head 

From  tyrans  rage,  and  ever-dying  dread. 

Hast  wand  red  through  the  world  now  long  a  day, 

Yett  oeassest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead ; 

What  grace  hath  thee  now  bother  brought  this  way ; 

Or  doen  thy  feeble  feet  unweeting  hether  stray? 

**  *  Straunge  thing  it  is  an  errant  knight  to  see 

Here  in  this  place ;  or  any  other  wight. 

That  hether  turnes  his  steps ;  so  few  there  bee 

That  chose  the  narrow  path,  or  seeke  the  right ! 

All  keepe  the  broad  high  way,  and  take  delight 

With  many  rather  for  to  goe  astray. 

And  be  partakers  of  their  evill  plight, 

Then  with  a  few  to  waike  the  rightest  way : 

O !  foolish  Men,  why  hast  ye  to  your  own  decay  ?  * 

*'  *  Thy  selfe  to  see,  and  tyred  llmbes  to  rest, 
O  Matrone  sage  !*  quoth  she,  *  I  hether  came ; 
And  this  good  knight  his  way  with  me  addrest, 
Ledd  with  thy  praysesand  broad- blazed  fame. 
That  up  to  heveo  is  blowne.*     The  auncient  dame 
Him  goodly  greeted  in  her  modest  goyse, 
And  enterteynd  them  both,  as  best  became. 
With  all  the  court'sies  that  she  could  devyse, 
Ne  wanted  ought  to  shew  her  bounteous  or  wise. 

*'  Thus  as  they  gan  of  sondrie  thinges  devise, 

Loe !  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place, 

Ylinked  arme  in  arme,  in  lovely  wise ; 

With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace. 

They  numbred  even  steps  and  equall  pace ; 

Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight. 

Like  sunny  beames  threw  from  her  ehristall  Csee, 
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That  conld  haye  daxd  tho  rash  heboldar^s  tlf  ht. 

And  round  about  her  head  did  ahine  like  hevea'b  lifht. 

«  She  iiras  araied  all  in  lilly  whiter 

And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  oop  of  geldi 

With  wine  and  water  fild  up  to  the  high^ 

In  which  a  eerpent  did  himselfe  enfold. 

That  horrour  made  to  all  that  did  behold ; 

But  she  no  whitt  did  channge  her  oeoataot 

And  in  her  other  band  the  fail  did  held 

A  booke,  that  wae  both  algnd  and  leald  whh  bieod 

Wherin  darke  things  were  writt,  hard  te  be 


"  Her  younger  sister,  that  Sperama  highly 

Was  olad  in  hlewt  that  her  beseemed  well  $ 

Not  all  so  ehearefull  seemed  she  oi  sight. 

As  was  her  sister ;  whether  dread  did  dwell. 

Or  anguish,  in  her  hart,  Is  hard  to  tell : 

Upon  her  arme  a  silver  anchor  lay. 

Whereon  she  leaned  erer,  as  befell : 

And  ever  up  to  heven,  as  she  did  pray. 

Her  stedfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swarved  other  way. 

"  They,  seeing  Una,  towardes  her  gan  wend. 
Who  them  encounters  with  like  eonrtesee; 
Many  kind  speeches  they  betweene  them  spend. 
And  greatly  ioy  each  other  for  to  see : 
Then  to  the  koigbt  with  shamefost  modestle 
They  tume  themselves,  at  Unaes  meeke  request. 
And  him  salute  with  well-beseeming  glee ; 
Who  faire  them  quitee,  as  him  beseemed  best, 
And  goodly  gan  discourse  of  many  a  noble  gesC" 

Where  shall  we  Beek^  and,  §eek-  What  obMryanee — still,  sweet,  and 
log,  find  such  sacred  poetry  as  this,  mcious — as  Una  and  the  Red- 
out of  the  Book  by  which  it  was  In-  Crosse  are  orderly  conducted  to  the 
spired  ?  "  By  humility  we  enter  inner  chamber  where  Dame  CsBlia 
into  grace,"  and  therefore  humility  dwells  I  She  Icnows  Una  at  a  look ; 
here  keeps  the  keys  of  the  House  of  and  how  tender  is  that  reception ! 
Holiness.  '*  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  How  gracious,  too,  is  the  "  Godly  Ma- 
opened  unto  you  ;*'  and  Spenser  tron,'"  to  that  warlike  man  who  has 
says,—  arrived,  hand  in  hand  with  Truth,  in 

»  When  they  knockt,  ^!I  PT^^'J*  ^""^l  ^^  ^""^  ^^' 

The  porter  opened  unto  them   streight     ""1*  the"©  ^w  words  I 

way.*'  *'  Straunge  thing  It  is  an  armed  knight  to 

«  Narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  Here^lS  this  place.- 

unto  life ; "  and  Spenser  says, —  '^ 

,,  ^^            ...     1  The  sisters  Faith  and  Hope  are 

-«Theypassein,stoupinglow;  «  goodly  virgins  "  indeed— yet  aa 

For  streight  and  narrow  was  the  way  o         *        o 

which  he  did  show.**  «  Tliey,  seeing  Una,  towards  her  gan 

Upton  bids  us  "  observe  the  pro-  ^     pJth"^' 

gress  of  Christian  graces;  beginning  *""   '       * 

with  -humility,  we  should  proceed  "  Who  was  araiad  all  in  Klly  white,- 

with  being  zealous  of  good  works,  j^^^  jj^jp^  ^1,^ 

Zeal  is  here  drawn  courteous — not  „  «,..  ?;  .  .    . ,.„   ....  y^^ k-.— .-^ 

a  malignant  and  sour  zeal."    And        ^^^tv^  ber  beseemed 

how  beautiful  is  the  behaviour  of  ' 

Reverence  I    That  Christian  feeling  lovelier  than  she  in  her  white  wim- 

which  *'  knows  its  good  to  all  or  pie  and  black  stole !   And  do  not  our 

each  degree,"   subordination  being  nearts  burn  vHthin  us  to  see  Una, 

in    religion,    because    in    nature,  after  all  her  sorrows,  enfolded  io 
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Buch  embrace  I  At  first  sight,  tbay 
see  that  she  is  their  sister— and  at 
first  sight  the  wanderer  returns  their 
love. 


"  Many  kind  speeches  they  betweene 

them  spend, 
And  greatly  ioy  each  other  for  to  see ! " 

Which  of  the  Three,  think'st  thou  1 
my  Mary  I  is  the  most  beautiful  ?-^ 
Faith  is  the  elder  of  the  Two,  whose 
dwelling  is  in  the  House  of  Holiness. 
She  can  be  none  other  than  saying 
and  justifying  Faith— even  the  same 
Spirit  who,  on  Sabbath, — all  unseen 
her  presence,  but  felt  in  the  hush, — 
guides  thy  hands  as  they  turn  the 
holy  page,  and  lets  fall  from  her 
eyes  the  light  by  which  thine  read 
the  letters  of  life !  Her  countenance, 
thou  seest,  is  fixed  in  sweet  compo- 
sure, and  changes  not — for  she  is  as- 
sured of  heaven.  A  h^o  is  round 
her  head — a  type  of  her  divinity; 
and,  lo!  in  her  right  hand  a  Cup. 
The  primitive  Christians  mixed  wine 
and  water  in  their  sacrament — and 
the  serpent  coiled  therein, 

**  That  borrour  made  to  all  that  did  be- 
hold," 

is  an  emblem  of  Eternity — yea,  the 
serpent  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness 
was,  thou  knowest,  the  type  of  the' 
great  Physician  of  Souls  lilted  up  on 
the  Cross.  No  need  to  tell  thee  what 
Book  is  in  her  other  hand — '*  both 
signed  and  sealed  with  blood."— 
Why  should  not  Hope,  who  is 
younger  than  Faith,  have  so  cheerful 
a  countenance?  Why  should  the 
poet  have  said  of  her,  who  yet  looks 
so  happy, — 

<'  Whether  dread  d  iddwcU, 
Or  aDfoish  In  her  hart,  it  bard  to  tell?*' 

Because  Faith  is  without  fear — 
whereas  fear  beats  in  the  heart  of 
Hope — ^bat  not  so  as  to  disturb  her 
— ^unless  at  times  when  she  has  been 
left  too  long  alone — and  then  she 
seeks  her  sister's  bosom,  and  her 
heart  is  stilled.  Her  robes  are  blue, 
because  she  loves  the  colour  of  the 
sky — and  so  are  her  eyes.  Of  other 
light  how  could  they  be?    Since 
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<'  Ever  up  to  hev«n  as  abe  did  pray. 
Her  ateadfut  eyee  were  bent,  ne  iwanred 
otber  way." 

So  cheerful  as  Faith  she  may  not  be 
— yet  more  cheerful  is  she  Uian  any 
other  beinff  on  earth  beside;  and 
well  may  she  be  so»  leaning  on  that 
silver  anchor,  whose  support  is  sure. 
Between  the  Two  stands  Una — and 
daughters  seem  they  now  of  one 
mother— nor  is  either  Faith  or  Hope 
more  beautiful  than  Truth. 

CflBlia,  Faith,  and  Hope  have  long 
been  discoursing  with  Una  and  the 
Red- Crosse  "  oi^many  a  noble  gest;" 
but  now  Cselia  the  godly  matron  tells 
that  'tis  the  hour  for  rest. 

'*  Tben  said  the  aged  Calia;  '  Dearedame, 
And  you,  good  air,  I  wete  that  of  youre 

toyle 
And  labora  long,  through  whieh  ye  betber 

came, 
Ye  botb  forwearied  be ;  therefore  a  whyle 
I  read  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowres  re- 

ooyle.* 
Tben  called  sbe  a  groome,  that  fortb  him 

ledd 
Into  a  goodly  lodge,  and  gan  despoile 
Of  puissant  armes,  and  laid  in  easie  bedd  : 
His  nam  ewas  Meeke  Obedience  rightful- 
ly aredd.*' 

All  night  long,  Una  lies  thinking  of 
her  Red- Crosse,  and  weeping  for 
sake  of  his  soul.  True  that  she  had 
saved  him  from  Despair,  and  now  in 
the  House  of  Holiness  he  is  lulled 
asleep.  Humble,  zealous,  reverent, 
obedient  he  had  shown  himself  to 
be,  the  few  hours  he  had  been  with- 
in its  walls.  Since  first  the  **  plain 
clownish  younff  man  "  had  clad  him- 
self in  heavenly  arms,  many  a  good 
fight  had  he  fought,  but  he  had  met 
too  with  fatal  overthrows.  On  part- 
ing with  Prince  Arthur,  the  knight 
had  given  him  **  his  Saveour's  testa- 
ment ; "  but  alas !  he  had  shown  ere 
then  and  since,  that  he  had  not  com- 
mitted it  to  the  memory  of  his  own 
heart — 
"  Tboof  h  wrltt  with  golden  letters  rieh 

and  brave, 
A  worke  of  wondrous  grace,  and  bable 

sooles  to  sare.** 
The  Red- Crosse  must  be  faiitlated 
by  Fidelia  into  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion. 


**  Now  when  thefr  wearie  Itmbeawitb  kindly  rest, 
And  bodies  were  refVesht  with  deve  repast, 
Fayre  Una  gan  Fidelia  fayre  request, 
n*^  t...^  u««  lu.f.i..  1^.^  1 1 1.1 ^f<..*^ 
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Tbat  of  her  heaTenly  learning  he  might  taste. 

And  heare  the  wieedom  of  her  wordee  divine. 

She  graiinted ;  and  tliat  Icnig ht  so  much  agrastOf 

That  she  him  taaght  celestiall  discipline, 

And  opened  his  dall  eyes,  that  light  mote  In  them  thine. 

**"  And  that  her  sacred  booke,  with  blood  ywritt. 
That  nene  coold  reade  except  she  did  them  teaohy 
She  onto  him  disclosed  every  whitt ; 
And  heavenly  documents  thereoat  did  preach, 
(That  weaker  witt  of  man  could  never  reach) 
Of  God,  of  graces  of  ins^ioe,  of  free-will ; 
That  wonder  was  to  heire  her  goodly  speach ; 
For  she  was  hable  with  her  wordes  to  kill. 
And  rayae  again  to  life  the  hart  that  she  did  thiUl. 

*'  And  when  she  list  poure  out  her  larger  spright. 
She  would  commannd  the  hasty  Sonne  to  stay. 
Or  backward  turns  his  course  from  Hevens  bight ; 
Sometimes  great  hostes  of  men  she  could  dismay  ; 
Dry-shod  to  passe  she  parts  the  flouds  in  tway; 
And  eke  huge  mountaines  from  their  native  seat 
She  would  command  themselves  to  beare  away. 
And  throw  in  raging  sea  with  roaring  threat ; 
Almightie  God  her  gave  such  powre  and  puissannee  great. 

*'  The  fiathfoll  knight  now  grew  In  little  spaee, 

By  hearing  her,  and  by  her  sisters  lore. 

To  such  perfection  of  all  hevenly  grace. 

That  wretched  world  began  for  to  abhore. 

And  mortall  life  gan  loath  as  thing  forlore ; 

Greevd  with  remembrance  of  his  wicked  wayes^ 

And  prickt  with  janguish  of  his  sinnes  so  sore. 

That  he  desirde  to  end  his  wretched  dayes : 

So  much  the  dart  of  sinfull  guilt  the  soule  dlsmayes ! 

**  But  wise  Speranza  gave  him  comfort  swsety 

And  taught  him  how  to  take  assured  hold 

Upon  her  silver  anchor,  as  was  meet ; 

Els  has  his  sinnes  so  great  and  manifold 

Made  him  forget  all  that  Fidelia  told. 

In  this  distressed  doubtful!  agony. 

When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold 

Disdeining  life,  desiring  leave  to  dye. 

She  found  her  selfe  assayld  with  great  perplexity.** 

In  her  distress  Uaa  ffoes  to  Celia.  So  the  Red-Crosse  dothed  himself 

and  implores  comfort  from  her  in  saclftloth  and  ashes;   and  Pen« 

«*  Who  weU  acquainted  with  that  com-  n«nce  every  day  did  "  disple  him  ** 

mnne  plight  with  an  iron  whip ;  and  Remorse  did 

Which  sinfull  horror  workes  in  wounded  >0  priclc  his  hart 

bart;"  "  That  drope  of  blood  thence  like  a  w«U 
and  Caelia  sends  to  the  Red-Crosse  ^^^  pl«7 ; 

a  leach  -^"^  "^^  Repentamiee  used  to  embay 

'*  The  which  had  great  Insight  ^I"  ^>^7  In  salt  water  smarting  oore^ 

In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience,  "^^  ^^^7  blottes  of  aln  to  wash  away. 

And  weU  could  cure  the  same ;  his  name  ^  *"  <A^'  «P<ic»  thejfdid  iokm&k  rmtore 

was  Patience."  ^«  man  thai  would  not  live,  hultntUf 

Salves  and  medicines  had  he  for     t« -wi^^'? '''^\  ^ 

many  a  malady  of  the  soul,  but  it    lil^Yitii*  J  T*"'  ""^  "^L"  ^"^ 

wa.Wonde^hissldn,tipa^^     l^l'^l^Z^^^ 

'*  Inward  corruption  and  Infected  sin."       His  own  deara  Una  hearing  avannan 
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Hfa  raafoU  AiAAm  ud  pwlogi^  rfkatt    amight  bim  to  cheriab  UmMlf,  and 

W.      *^                 '  "^  ^^  iM-autifuI  than  tbe  matron  andmol 

:R»r  w«U  she  wi.t  hi.  crroe  e.ald  el.  b.  ^"T  Chanswt- Charity- who  had 

wrwol^re."  " ''ym* «•«« •!•  i»  jugt  "left  her  fruitful  nert.-  and 

PatlAiMiA  Mil  t™-.  d        ^  ^,™?  ^  ^*™  ^  instruct  blot  in  ber 

ihLh«!J?k.^i/?o  Repentanr^  religious  lore  and  lore,  that  would 

i^^h^^^''^'^'^^^'^  fain  bless  all  the  huma^  racej  «id 

!S--l^r.''"^5"'?'^^"^'*'«*c«n-  in  her  task  she  waa  atSrtad   br 

science  him  dearlj  kist,"  and  be-  Mercy.                                         ^ 

••  fih.  WM  a  WDOMn  ia  b«^firMhf«t  age. 
Of  wondrous  Wuitj,  and  of  bounty  nu^ 
WUh  goodly  grace  and  comifl j  p^rionage, 

V^}  Z^  **"  •■'**'  "•*  •««'•  ««  compare ; 
Full  of  great  love;  but  Cupid*,  wanton  mar^ 
A.  heli  ^e  hated  ;  ehaele  in  worlce  and  wSXk  t 
Her  awJi.  aad  brerta  wwre  erer  open  bar^ 
lj«t  ay  tliereof  her  babe,  night  suck^  thWr  flU  ; 
Hie  re.t  wa.  aU  lu  yeUow  rabe.  aniyed  aUlL 

"A  multitude  of  babe,  about  her  bong. 

Playing  thrir  .porte.,  that  ioyd  ber  t«  behold  ; 

Whom  »tiU  .he  fed,  while,  they  were  we.lce  and  young. 

But  tbrunthrm  forth  .till  a.  they  we,..d  old: 

And  on  her  head  »he  wore  a  tyre  of  gold, 

Adornd  with  gemme.  and  owches  wotidi  one  fayre. 

Whoee  palling  price  unekthwa.  to  be  udd: 

And  by  her  .yd.  there  tate  a  gentle  piiyre 

Ot  turtle  dove.,  the  utting  in  an  y v«ry  chayre. 

a'^!'!.1!"J*''^  "^  ^"^  •"•^"^  ''^r*  »»•«•  reel. 

And  bid  h.r  loy  of  that  her  happy  brood  : 

Who  them  requite,  with  eoort*.le.  Meming  meet. 

And  entrrtajne.  with  friendly  chearefull  mood. 

Then  Una  her  besought,  to  be  m  good 

A.  In  her  vertuou.  rule,  to  Khoole  her  knight. 

Now  after  ail  hi.  torment  well  withstood 

Jn  that  ud  house  of  Penannce,  where  hi.  .prlght 

Had  pa.t  the  painea  of  heU  and  hmg.enduriog  night. 

"  She  wa.  right  ioyon.  of  ber  futt  requeet ; 

And,  taking  by  the  hand  that  Faeries  sonnew 

Gan  h.o,  iu.truct  in  ererie  good  behest, 

Of  Love,  and  Rljjhteoawie^  and  Well  todonne; 

And  wrath  and  hatred  wsrely  to  .honne. 

That  drew  on  men  God',  hatred  and  hi.  wrath. 

And  many  .oule.  In  dolour,  had  fordonne- 

In  which  when  him  the  well  Inetructed  bath, 

From  thence  to  heaven  ahe  teacheth  him  the  ready  path. 

"Wherein  hi.  weaker  wandrlng  .tep.  to  goyde. 
An  auncient  matron,  .he  to  her  doe.  ell, 
WhoM  Mber  loolce.  her  wisedom  well  dewryde; 
Her  name  wa.  Mercy ;  well  knowne  over  aU 
1«  be  both  gratiou.  and  eke  llberall : 
T«  jihom  the  carefull  charge  of  him  .be  gaye^ 
To  leade  aright,  that  he  should  never  fall 

That  Mewy  iu  the  end  hi.  righteon.  wule  might  swt." 
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ner  of  godlinest,  Damely,  in  doing 
good.  Upton  reminds  ub  that  the 
schoolmen  reduced  Charity  to  Seven 
Heads — to  entertidn  those  in  dis- 
tress, to  feed  the  hungry  and  give 
dn'nk  to  the  thirsty,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  to  relieve  prisoners  and  re- 
deem captives,  to  comfort  the  sick, 
t»  bury  Uie  dead,  to  provide  for  the 
widow  and  orphan.  Mercy,  as  she 
introduced  to  them  the  Red-Crosse, 
received  the  reverent  obeisance  of 
the  Seven  Beadsmen. 

**  For  of  tbeir  order  she  wm  pstronesse, 
Albe  ChariMS  were  tbeir  cbiefest  foun- 
derene." 

Thereafter  did  Mercy  lead  him  to  a 
hill,  where,  in  a  little  hermitage. 
Heavenly  Contemplation  meditated 
day  and  night  on  God  and  his  good- 
ness, and  enjoyed  union  with  God. 
He  asks  **  to  what  end  they  clomb 
that  tedious  height?"  And  Mercy 
ansivers— 

«  <  What  end,*  quoth  ihe,  '  ahiiald  cauae 

us  take  tooh  paine, 
But  that  same  end,  which  every  llvinf 

wight 
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Should  make  hirnuurke,  high  Heaveo  to 

attaine? 
Is  not  from  henee  the  way,  that  lesdeth 

Tight 
To  that  most  gloriooa  House,  that  gUat-^ 

retb  bright 
With  homing  starres  and  everllving  fixc^ 
Whereof  the  kolea  an  to  thy  hand  be-' 

hight 
By  wise  Fidelia  r  She  doth  thee  require. 
To  shew  it  to  this  knight,  according  his 

desire." 

So  the  holy  hermit  conducts  him  to 
a  highest  hill,  and  ahowa  him  the 
new  Hienisalem. 

*<  The  citty  of  the  Greats  King  hight'is 
weU." 

The  same  that  is  shown  in  Rerela^ 
tions,-*^  and  he  carried  me  awaj  in 
the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  moan- 
tain,  and  showed  me  that  great  dtj 
the  holy  Jerttsalem,descenmng  oat  or 
heaven  from  God,  having  the  gl<nry 
of  God^  and  her  light  was  like  anto 
a  stone  most  precfous.** 

Then  the  sire  reveals  to  him  bis 
lineage,  and  prophesies  that  by  his 
noble  deeds  he  will  become  the 
tutelary  sabut  of  England— St 
George. 


*'  <  O  holy  sire,'  quoth  be,  '  how  shall  I  quight 

The  many  favours  I  with  thee  have  fownd. 

That  hast  my  name  and  nation  redd  arlghtt 

And  Uught  the  way  that  does  to  Heaven  bownd  t 

This  saide^  adowne  he  looked  to  the  grownd 

To  have  retumd,  but  daxed  were  his  eyne 

Through  passing  brightnes,  which  did  quite  oonfonnd 

His  feeble  senoe  and  too  exceeding  shyne» 

So  dark  are  earthly  thinges  compared  to  thingea  divine  f 

**  At  last,  wbenas  himself  be  gan  to  fynd. 

To  Una  back  he  cast  him  to  retyre ; 

Who  bim  awaited  stiU  witb  penaiTo  mynd. 

Great  tbankes*  and  goodly  meed,  to  that  good  syro 

He  thens  depsirtlng  gave  for  his  paynes  hyre. 

So  came  to  Una,  who  bim  loyed  to  see ; 

And,  after  Utle  rest,  gan  bim  desyre 

Of  her  adventure  mindful!  for  to  bee. 

So  leave  they  take  of  Caelia  and  her  dangbtera  tbree^** 
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Tbb  history  of  Pitt  substantiates 
in  the  clearest  manaer  two  princi- 
plea«  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  BriUsh  statesman  of  every  period 
— that  the  nation  eminently  honours 
political  manliness;  and  that  no 
rank  of  ability,  destitute  of  moral 
worth,  can  possess  a  permanent  as- 
cendency in  the  {general  mind.  As 
an  illustration  ot  those  principles, 
the  remembrance  of  this  first  of 
British  ministers  is  of  immeasurable 
▼alue.  The  minister  who  shall  emu- 
late him  in  his  steady  intrepidity, 
pure  patriotism,  and  stainless  life, 
may  scorn  the  assaults  of  party. 
The  statesmiin  who  reposes  his  po- 

Iralarity  on  the  strengUi  of  his  ta- 
ents,  while  he  insults  public  feel- 
ing by  the  license  of  his  life,  must 
flee  in  the  humiliation  of  Pitt's  bril- 
liant rival  the  prognostic  of  liis  own 
decline. 

The  circumstances  under  which 
Pitt  assumed  the  Ministry  in  1783 
have  been  already  remarked,  as 
bearing  the  most  singular  likeness 
to  those  of  the  present  hour,  llie 
strength  of  his  antagonists,  their 
connexion  with  the  proudest  part 
of  the  aristocracy  on  one  side 
through  North,  and  with  the  most 
▼iolent  part  of  the  democracy  on 
the  other  through  Fox;  their  in- 
fluence over  the  chief  organs  of 
public  opinion,  their  power  in  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  their  great  abi- 
lities, and  their  submissive  major!* 
ties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
raised  a  mass  of  obstacles,  before 
which  the  boldest  courage,  or  the 
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most  practised  wisdom  of  earlier 
polity  would  have  recoiled.  No 
minister  of  former  times  had  ever  • 
found  such  a  rampart  to  storm,  or, 
if  he  bad  found,  could  have  stormed 
it.  Perhaps  no  Cabinet,  gifted  with 
whatever  variety  of  powers,  could 
have  broken  down  the  prowess  of 
the  Opposition  which  in  this  memo* 
rable  year  marshalled  itself  against 
the  young  minister.  It  was  the 
combination  of  talents  in  Pitt  alone, 
the  extraordinary  possession  bvan 
individual  of  "  the  various  facultiea 
of  statesmanship,"  that  gave  him  the 
triumph ;  great  eloquence,  the  cool- 
ness of  age  with  the  fire  of  youth,  the 
circumspection  of  experience  with 
the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm,  the 
fine  dexterity  of  a  consummate  know- 
ledge of  mank  ind  with  the  straightfor- 
ward plainness  of  language  which, 
disdaining  all  artifice,  lorced  its  way 
to  conviction. 

Pitt's  public  speaking  has  been 
charged  with  duplicity.  The  chargeis 
a  calumnyof  the  most  palpable  order. 
The  character  of  his  speskiag  was 
clearness.  Of  all  the  great  parliamen- 
tary speakers,  he  least  appealed  to 
the  passions ;  he  never  floated  away 
on  the  wings  of  the  imagination ;  he 
never  laboured  to  reise  a  cloud 
between  himself  and  the  truth, 
and  either  blind  his  opponents  or 
bewilder  them  with  airy  splendours 
and  fantastic  beauty.  His  early  tri- 
umphs in  the  House  cf  Commons 
had  shown  with  what  mastery  he 
could  wield  those  customary  wei^ 
pons  of  the  orator.  But,  from  the 
2p 
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moment  when  he  ascended  to  the 
higher  region  of  power,  he  assumed 
arms  and  armour  of  a  nobler  tem- 
per—  logic^  vivid  imd  reaistleas; 
lofty  scorn,  that  witkeroi  «Hh«oe  h 
smote;  Icnowledge,  purified  from 
all  that  was  frivolous,  or  temporary ; 
aaA  laag«a|<e  of  a  stoplicitf  tSud 
^  tttteagth,  ifaait  Mmdk  \m  m— ning 
direct  into  the  mind. 

He  had  refused  to  dissolve  the 
Coalition  Parliament.  So  finr  his 
-policy  differed  from  the  measures. 
^  our  contemporaries.  That  lesson 
is  now  past  But  the  mocfi  impor- 
tant lesson  of  his  triumph  over  a 
refractory  Parliament  remataa  tt# 
guide  later  firmness,  if  the  trial  is 
still  to  be  encountered.  The  whole 
period  has  the  spirit  and  moral  of  a 
-great  dramatic  scene,  the  powerful 
•truggle  of  vigorous  capacities,  eti- 
mulated  by  toe  highest  fM-ise  of  hu- 
maa  ambiiloB,  the  govemseat  of  a 
free  people;  the  efforts  of  the 
erring  side  growing  more  violent  as 
they  grew  more  hopeless;  ealmneae, 
SDoderation,  and  clignity  mi  the  one 
liand,  repelling  every  suecesalve  aa- 
aault  of  passioD^-Hrashness,  and  per- 
sonal resentment  on  the  other;  die 
assailant  at  length  exhausted,  feel- 
ing his  strength  hourly  fail  before 
(he  imperturbable  front  ef  his  ad- 
versary, at  length  yielding  utterly, 
and  seeing  that  adversary  advance 
from  his  citadel,  break  down  the 
lasi  remnants  of  resistance,  and  talte 
full  and  final  possession  of  the  field. 
The  expectation  of  the  empire 
never  was  more  awake  than  on  the 
.  day  ef  the  meeting  after  the  Recess, 
the  12th  of  January,  1764.  On  that 
day  Pitt  was  to  reappear  in  the 
'  House  as  member  for  Appleby ;  and 
on  that  day  Fox,  at  the  head  of  the 
Opposition,  was  to  fulfil  all  his  old 
prognostics,  that  no  power  in  the 
constitution  could  withstand  the 
will  of  the  Commons  of  England. 

On  that  day  Fox  attended  early 
in  his  place,  aad  to  the  universal 
surprise,  at  an  hour  when  the 
House  was  usually  occupied  by 
routine,  at  half-past  two  In  the  after- 
noon, moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Stale 
of  the  Nation.  His  purpose  was  to 
gel  possession  of  the  House,  and 
.  prevent  any  business  being  brought 
forward  until  he  had  carried  his 


own  motions.  But  his  speech 
shortly  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  new  members  to  be  sworn, 
aa^  wgkoag  Ihe  rest,  of  the  man 
vfco  siasee  anon  to  meet  him  in  the 
most  extraordinary  struggle  of  abi- 
lity and  influence  that  the  country 
had  dhfl^fei. 

AlterAe  mmaikmhadtdum^m 
oaths.  Fox  and  Pitt  rose,  both  pre- 
senting themselves  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  demanding  to  be  heard  ^ 
Fox  Dn  the  right  of  having  been 
already  speaking,  Pitt  on  the  right 
of  delivering  a  royal  message.  The 
Speaker  declared  that  the  right  lay 
In  Fox,  unless  he  thought  proper  to 
wave  it.  Fox  vehemently  deda- 
ned  that  he  would  not  wave  it,  con- 
temptuously adding,  that  the  King's 
message  might  be  dettveied  q^ 
ether  husiness  which  was  of  areat 
unportauee  lo  Ihe  House  waa  dene. 
He  oondttded,  by  moviag  the  order 
of  Ihe  day.  The  manseuvre  of  si- 
lencing Pitt  was  shortlived,  for  en 
this  motion  he,  of  oeurse,  was  en- 
titled to  speak,  and  he  spoke  with 
dauntless  determination.  To  the 
violent  charge  of  secret  iafitienoe, 
he  replied  in  the  loftiest  annncr, 
**  defying  calumny  lo  bring  a  sha- 
dew  of  proof  that  he  went  w^ 
badc-slairs,  that  he  knew  of  eo- 
cret  influence;  his  own  integii^ 
would  be  his  guardian  agmnst 
that  danger,  and  Ihe  House  nsiriit 
rest  assured  that,  whenever  he  dis- 
covered any,  he  would  not  rensun 
a  moment  longer  in  office." — ^^  I 
have  neither,"  said  he,  exalting  his 
voice,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Ihe 
heads  of  Oppontion,  '*  the  mem 
ness  to  act  under  tlie  concealed  in- 
fluence of  others,  nor  the  kj^poerity 
to  pretend,  where  the  measuTea  ef 
an  admUdstraiion  in  which  I  had  a 
share  were  blamed,  Ihal  thejr  were 
measures  not  of  my  advising.  This 
is  the  onfy  answer  I  shall  ever  deign 
to  make  on  ihe  subfeet,  and  I  wish 
the  House  lo  bear  it  in  their  arind, 
and  judge  of  my  future  conduct  by 
my  present  declarataeo."  After  a 
sueeeseien  of  motions  by  Fox,  Lacd 
Sunry  moved,  that  '^  Ii  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  Committee,  that,  in  the 
present  situation  of  his  Migesly's 
dominions,  there  should  be  an  ad- 
ministration whichhas  Ihe  confidence 
of  the  Hoose  and  the  public*'  Thit 
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resolution  was  carried  without  a 
division.  Lord  Surry  again  mored, 
**  That  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Coon 
mltteey  that  the  late  changes  in  his 
Maiesty's  Councils  were  immediate- 
ly preceded  by  dangerous  and  uni- 
versri  reports;  that  his  Majesty's 
sacred  name  had  been  unconsttiu- 
tionally  abused,  to  affect  the  delibe- 
rations of  Parliament;  and  that  the 
appototments  made  were  accom- 
panied by  circamstances  new  and 
extraordinary,  and  such  as  do  not 
conciliate  er  engage  the  confidence 
of  this  House."  Duudas  moved, 
that  **  The  Chairman  do  leave  l^e 
chair."  An  actWe  debate  follow- 
ed; liis  motion  was  negatived  by 
232  to  193,  and  Lord  Surry's  pass- 
ed without  a  division.  It  was  not 
till  the  close  of  the  debate  that  the 
King's  nessage  was  allowed  to  be 
beard.  It  related  to  the  tranter  of 
some  German  troops  from  America. 
The  House  did  not  adjourn  until 
balf-pwi  seren  in  the  morning. 

To  the  general  eye  this  debate 
was  decisive.  On  tlie  first  day  of 
his  reappearance  in  the  House,  Pitt 
hnd  been  left  in  two  minorities  of 
89  and  54,  and  beaten  in  five  mo- 
tions, two  of  which  were  directly 
against  his  tenure  of  ofBce.  As  a 
minister,  he  seemed  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  With  a  House  of  Commons 
ragiDg  gainst  him — totally  unre- 
strained without  doors — as  totally 
destitute  of  official  assistance  within, 
except  in  the  person  of  Dun  das,  who 
stood  by  him  with  fearless  stead i- 
nesa— Pitt  was  left  alone  to  meet  the 
most  practised  debaters,  the  most 
subtle  intrigue,  the  whole  weight  of 
patrician  influence,  and  the  whole 
oratory  of  popular  partisanship.  We 
bave  no  example  furnished  by  the 
bfstory  of  senates  of  such  a  mass 
of  political  influence  being  resisted 
•iiccessfully  by  any  mininter,  how- 
ever  mature*  Yet  this  was  the  trial 
of  Pitt  before  he  had  attained  his 
twen^-fifth  year.  Panegyric  may 
be  lavished  on  public  abilities,  but 
when  was  it  ever  so  deserved  ?  His 
eloquence  might  have  found  its  equal 
la  some  of  those  extraordinary  in- 
•tancee  of  precocious  faculties  which 
strike  the  eye  in  the  history  of  po- 
poiar  assembliea  i  but  where  is  to  be 


found  the  moral  courage  totally  un- 
mingled  with  rashness,  the  judgment 
seconding  the  ardour,  the  almost 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  political  mind,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  loftiest  coolness  witii  the 
most  indignant  and  inflexible  scorn 
of  all  that  was  mean,  double,  and  hjr- 
pocritical  in  party  ?  We  may  search 
the  pages  of  public  life  in  England 
in  vain  for  a  rival  or  a  second,  from 
the  first  day  of  its  legislation  to  his 
own.  We  may  equally  in  Tain 
revolve  the  records  of  Greek  and 
Roman  statesmanship  for  a  man 
so  gifted  to  save  his  country,  and 
so  eminently  performing  the  great 
duty  for  which  he  was  made. 

Of  this  day  of  disaster,  Pitt  wrote 
a  brief  detail  to  the  King  at  Windsor. 
His  Majesty  immediately  answered 
him  in  language  which  a  defeated 
minister  has  seldom  heard  from  his 
king— language  of  firmness,  dignity, 
and  unshaken  confidence.  The  royal 
letter  was  in  these  words : 

**  Mr  Pitt  cannot  but  suppose  that 
I  received  his  communication  of  the 
two  divisions  in  the  long  debate, 
which  ended  this  morning,  with 
much  uneasiness,  as  it  shows  the 
.House  of  Commons  much  more  will- 
ing to  enter  into  any  intemperate 
resolutions  of  desperate  men,  than  I 
could  have  imagined.  As  to  myself, 
I  am  perfectly  composed,  as  1  have 
the  self-satisfaction  of  feeling  I  have 
done  my  duty.  Though  I  think  Mr 
Pitt's  day  will  be  fully  taken  up  in 
considering  with  the  other  ministers 
what  measures  are  best  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  present  crisis,  yet,  that  no 
delay  may  arise  from  my  absence,  I 
shall  dine  in  town,  and,  consequent- 
ly, be  ready  to  see  him  in  the  even- 
ing, if  he  should  think  that  would 
be  of  utility.  At  all  events,  1  am 
ready  to  take  any  step  that  may  be 
proposed  to  oppose  this  faction,  and 
to  struggle  to  the  last  period  of  my 
life.  But  I  can  never  submit  to 
throw  myself  into  its  power.  If  they 
in  the  end  succeed,  my  line  is  a  clear 
one,  and  to  which  I  have  fortitude 
enough  to  submit."* 

This  manly  and  intelligent  decla- 
ration of  the  royal  mind,  is  a  sufil- 
cient  reply  to  those  idle  conjectures 
which  represented  the  King's  per- 
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Bonal  faculties  to  be  inferior  to  his 
station.  Nothing  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed, or  conceived  more  in  the 
spirit  of  high  deliberation,  could 
have  proceeded  from  any  statesman 
in  his  dominions.  Its  results  not 
less  gave  an  answer  to  the  equally 
idle  notion  that  the  King  is  constitu- 
tionally a  cipher  in  the  state.  On 
this  letter  of  the  King  the  whole  fu- 
ture turned.  If  he  had  made  a  pu- 
sillanimous communication  to  the 
minister,  that  minister  must  have 
given  way.  If  he  had  even  hinted  at 
compromise,  the  minister  must  have 
felt  the  ground  crumbling  under  his 
feet,  and  have  considered  thence- 
forth oxily  how  he  might  fall  without 
'degradation.  But  the  King*s  solemn 
avowal  that  he  felt  the  struggle  as 
one  in  which  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive between  victory  and  disgrace — 
the  pledge  that  he  would  resist  the 
faction  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
being,  and  the  noble  fortitude  of  his 
concluding  words — words  in  which 
he  evidently  contemplated  exile  or 
the  scaflfold — instantly  fixed  Pitt's  de- 
termination, and,  in  that  determina- 
tion, fixed  the  fates  of  England  down 
to  this  hour. 

It  is,  fortunately  for  us,  now  a 
a  mere  matter  of  speculation — what 
night  have  been  the  results  of  Fox's 
mastery  of  power  on  that  occasion. 
He  must  have  come  to  the  Ministry 
as  no  minister  had  ever  come  before; 
with  the  consciousness,  that  having 
vanquished  the  monarch,  corrupted 
•the  House  of  Commons,  and  over- 
awed the  people,  he  could  have  no 
antagonist  in  his  wildest  schemes  of 
a^randizement  We  may  perhaps 
not  load  him  with  the  intentional 
guilt  of  conspiracy  against  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  even  possible,  that 
from  the  moment  of  his  assuming 
unqualified  power,  he  might  have 
desired  to  repair  the  breach  through 
which  he  had  sltormed  the  constitu- 
tion. But  who  shall  tell  how  far 
this  feeble  recompense  might  be 
then  within  his  means  ?  He  too  had 
his  pledges.  He  had  heaped  respon- 
sibilities on  himself,  from  which 
escape  was  impossible.  He  must 
have  given  additional  power  to  the 
House  of  Commons  which-  had 
achieved  the  victory  for  him.  He 
must  have  diminished  the  authority 
of  the  Lords,  of  which  the  Com- 
mons were  always  jealous,  «nd  which 


had  exhibited  an  actual  spirit  of  re* 
sistance  to  himself.  Thus,  the  King 
reduced  to  the  mere  registrar  of  his 
will,  and  the  Peers  amerced  of  their 
privileges,  the  Constitution  must 
have  broken  down  before  his  march, 
and  the  Commons  have  been  his 
body-guards.  He  would  have  be- 
come Dictator  at  the  head  of  a  Re- 
public—a Civil  Cromwell.  Bat 
Cromwell,  though  he. overthrew  the 
throne,  had  left  the  elements  of  the 
Constitution  behind  him.  He  had 
not  altered  the  eonstituencj.  ¥ox, 
the  public  advocate  of  a  general 
change  of  the  representation,  must 
havealtered  the  constituency,  thrown 
the  representation  into  a  more  po- 
pular form,  and  thus  far  prohibited  . 
the  resurrection  of  English  liberty. 
His  first  measure  also  would  natu- 
rally have  been  that  daring  act,  by 
which  he  had  already  attempted  to 
master  the  throne,  and  which  would 
now  be  essential  to  his  mastery  of 
the  people.  The  infinite  treasure  of 
public  corruption  which  lay  optti  to 
his  hands  in  the  purse  of  India, 
could  not  have  been  suffered  to  lie 
idle.  The  Dictator  would  have  felt 
that  he  was  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  his  perpetual  supremacy  in 
an  Indian  Directory.  The  bill  would 
have  been  passed,  and  the  principles 
of  the  nation  have  been  purchased 
by  the  lawless  profusion  of  this 
lord  of  Hindostan.  While  this  sys- 
tem was  maturing  and  pidlulating^ 
while  every  interest  of  the  country 
was  gradually  gathered  under  the 
shade  of  a  government  which  spread 
its  branches  over  them  only  to  turn 
the  common  nutriment  of  national 
freedom  into  poison,  and  drop  death 
on  all  that  reposed  within  ita  circle, 
the  French  Revolution  would  have 
come.  Through  what  scenes  of  rival 
horror  England  might  hi(ve  been 
destined  to  pass — or  to  what  fearfol 
consummation  she  might  have  hur- 
ried, while  all  the  protecting  poweis 
of  her  constitution  slept  or  were 
disabled — her  King  a  captive-^er 
l^slature  factious  and  corrupt— ber 
popular  strength  fettered  or  frea- 
sled,  may  exceed  all  limits  of  lan- 
guage. To  what  final  and  universal 
ruin  all  Europe  might  have  been  con- 
demned by  its  own  alternate  weak- 
ness and  violence,  when  the  great  re- 
strainer  of  evil,  England,  was  helpless, 
or  leading  the  way  to  inflammation— 
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a  slave  bleediDg  away  in  every  vein 
under  the  task*  master,  or  a  maniac 
tossing  its  torch  at  the  head  of  Euro* 
pean  fiction  and  rapine,  to  set  fire  to 
the  last  memorials  of  government  and 
religion.  Those  scenes  are  terrors 
which  must  now  rest  in  the  contem- 
plation of  that  high  Providence  above, 
which  sees  the  future  as  the  past, 
and  spares  man  the  misery  of  seeing 
the  impending  possibilities  of  a  de- 
termined course  of  national  crime. 
But  once  more,  without  the  slightest 
desire  to  charge  the  memory  of  Fox 
with  the  willine  purchase  of  supre- 
macy at  this  hideous  prodigality  of 
ruin,  what  is  there  to  be  fonxA  in 
his  habits,  character  of  heart,  or 
public  declarations,  capable  of  af- 
fording security  against  its  most 
startling  extremes?  Glowing,  bold, 
ambitious  in  every  feature  of  his 
mind — rash  and  intemperate  beyond 
all  the  decorums  of  debate  in  his 
speeches — and  the  unhesitating  and 
avowed  slave  of  pleasure  in  every 
shape— self-  indulgent,  contemptuous 
of  public  opinion  m  his  personal  gra- 
tifications— what  political  purity  was 
to  be  expected  from  Fox,  in  the  pos- 
session of  boundless  rule,  with  mea« 
cureless  wealth  at  his  command,  the 
patronage  of  an  empire  spreading 
over  haff  the  world  awaiting  his  dis- 
tribuUon,  and  but  one  care  remain- 
ing, how  to  make  this  prodigious 
prosperity  his  own  for  ever  ? 

Can  it  be  thought  the  work  of  ac- 
cident that,  in  the  very  hour  when 
this  extraordinary  man  commenced 
the  most  daring  portion  of  his  ex- 
traordinary career,  another  indivi- 
dual should  have  been  summoned  to 
the  public  councils  the  direct  re- 
Terse  of  him  in  all  but  vigour  of  ge- 
nius? Grave,  decorous,  pure,  too 
lofty  in  character  to  be  reached  even 
by  libel — too  manly  to  be  shaken  by 
the  most  imminent  hazards — emi- 
nently honouring  die  decencies  of 
private  life — immeasurably  superior 
to  the  temptations  of  public  gain — 
severe,  strenuous,  and  almost  sacred 
in  every  view  of  personal  conduct 
and  national  obligation ;  yet,  instead 
of  being  fettered  and  frozen  down 
by  those  grave  qualities,  bearing 
within  his  frame  a  spirit  of  fire,  a 
noble  elevation  of  mind  which  could 
soar  with  the  highest,  an  ambition 
which  spumed  all  things  beneath 


and  a  heroic  devotion  of  heart,  which^ 
if  the  trial  had  come,  would  have  re- 
joiced to  mingle  its  ashes  with  the 
ashes  of  her  last  altar.  In  this  lan- 
guage there  is  no  exaggeration.  It 
is  substantiated  by  his  labours,  his 
councils,  the  impress  of  his  whole 
policy— his  life,  his  death.  Pitt 
stamped  his  image  and  superscrip- 
tion on  all  that  was  sound  and  solid 
in  the  policy  of  his  own  day.  There 
is  not  a  great  work  of  subsequent 
statesmanship  existing,  under  whose 
foundations  we  should  not  find  the 
coinage  of  that  most  gifted,  most 
honoured,  and  most  permanent 
name. 

Pitt,  on  the  evening  for  which  the 
royal  letter  appointed  the  interview^ 
received  in  person  a  renewal  of  the 
King's  determination.  His  own  had 
never  wavered,  and  now,  with  addi- 
tional confidence,  he  proceeded  ta 
combat  the  arts  and  force  of  faction. 
On  the  14th,  he  introduced  his  bill 
for  the  government  of  India,  placing 
the  political  interests  of  the  com- 
pany under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  control;  but  leaving  the 
patronage  and  commerce  in  the 
bands  of  the  company.  But  the 
Commons  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
Fox ;  and  the  bill,  after  proceeding 
a  few  stages,  was  thrown  out  at  his 
dictation.  But  this  question  was< 
rapidly  merged  in  another,  more 
''home  to  the  hearts  and  bosoms"  of 
the  time.  In  allusion  to  some  phrases 
in  a  speech  of  Mr  Powis,  express- 
ing his  wish  for  an  united  |overn- 
ment.  Fox,  speakinj^  to  Lord  (uharles 
Spencer's  motion  for  the  removal  of 
ministers,  pronounced^  *'  that  though 
he  neither  courted  nor  avoided 
union  with  any  party,  and  thus  had 
coalesced  with  Lord  North,  yet  that 
the  present  ministers  had  got  into 
office  by  a  conspiracy  against  the 
constitution ;"  qualifying  this  charge^ 
however,  with  the  personal  compli- 
ment,— *'  I  venerate  the  character  of 
the  young  man  who  holds  the  reins 
of  government  at  present;  I  admire 
his  virtues,  and  respect  his  ability." 
In  this  debate  the  most  remarkable 
speech  was  made  by  Dundas,a  speech 
curiously  and  importantly  applicable 
to  the  question  which  still  so  strong- 
ly  presses  on  the  English  mind,  the 
right  of  the  King  to  choose  his  mi- 
nisters.    After   congratulating    the 
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which  thej  were  evidently  about  to 
treat  this  great  questioa  at  laat,  and 
denying,  with  contempt^  the  old 
obarffe  of  iTecret  influence,  he  seiaed 
•a  the  main  question  with  singular 
force  and  directness. 

**  His  Majesty's  present  ministers 
have,  I  assert,  been  constitutionally 
chosen  by  him  who  has  the  solo 
light  to  choose  them.  But,  by  this 
resolution,  they  are  to  be  instantly 
turned  out.  Sir,  I  ask,  is  it  for  their 
incapacity  and  insufficiency  that 
you  would  overthrow  them  ?  (Bear, 
hear.)  Then,  sir,  I  insist  that  their 
incapacity  and  insufficiency  shall  be 
named  in  the  motion.  Let  the  House 
know  on  what  grounds  they  give 
their  vote.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  our 
constituents  will  ask  io  know ;  the 
people  of  England  will  ask  to  know 
why  ministers,  named  by  his  Majes- 
ty, are  instantly  turned  out  by  the 
House  of  Commons — turned  out 
before  they  are  tried-^condemned 
before  they  are  accused  1 

"  Sir,  if  this  resolution  means  any 
thing,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  an  address, 
requesting  the  King  to  appoint  a  new 
set  of  ministers.  I  beg,  therefore^ 
the  House  will  go  with^me  in  consi- 
dering how  the  royal  mind  must 
feel,  and  what  sort  of  language  his 
Majesty  must  hold  to  himself  upon 
ouch  an  address.  'You  send  me 
back  the  ministers  I  have  just  cho« 
sen.  Have  I  not  then  a  right  to  choose 
my  ministers  9 '  *  Certainly  ;  yes,* 
you  will  say.  *  But  then  what 
crimes  have  they  committed  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  one  act  of  their  admini- 
stration is  yet  passed.  Are  they, 
therefore,  without  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  Are  they 
men  so  unpopular,  so  incapable,  so  in- 
sufficient, that  you  will  not  bear  with 
them  even  for  a  moment?  Is  the 
minister  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
House  of  Commons  particularly  so 
-unpopular  and  incapable?  I  had 
chosen  him,  I  had  singled  him  out, 
as  a  man  of  talents  the  most  asto- 
nishiniir,  of  integrity  the  most  incor- 
rupt, of  a  reputation  the  most  extra* 
ordinary.  I  had  imagined  him  the 
favourite  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  had  been  taught  to  fancy,  that  in 
celebrating  his  name  all  my  people 
joined  in  one  voice  of  praise.  Is  it 
for  this,  therefore,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  thus  instantly  condemn 

llim  ?      Ia  it  nnnnAAiint  nf  kla  iinAv- 


ampled  reputation,  that  1  am  d«sired 
to  withdraw  my  public  confidence 
from  such  a  man?  It  foll4Hra»  na 
doubt,  that  yoa  wish  me  to  substi* 
tuto  characters  as  opposite  as  pos- 
sible to  his.  You  wish  me  to  name 
some  man  or  men  in  whom  1  can 
place  no  confidence,  some  man  or 
men  whom  my  people  execrate^  and 
in  whom  I  myself,  in  perfect  unisoB 
with  my  people,  cannot  confide.  If 
such  men  are  to  be  my  only  choice 
if  unpopularity,  hatred,  and  distrust^ 
are  to  l>e  the  great  characteristtcs 
thai  form  a  minister  in  these  days, 
it  would  be  matter  of  the  sincerest 
joy  tome  if  the  House  of  Commons 
would  permit  me  to  wave  my  dioiee. 
Let  the  House  of  Commons  nusie 
their  minister — let  them  saareh  out 
persons  suited  to  their  purposes. 
Only  let  me  not  be  forced  to  play 
the  force  of  naming  to  them  men 
whom  they  have  singled  out,  whom 
my  conscience  condemns  on  pnbHe 
grounds,  and  whom  my  people  tell 
me  they  do  not  approve.' 

"Such  would  be  the  natural  an- 
swer of  a  king,  allowing  him  to*  be  a 
man  of  feeling  and  a  man  of  honour 
like  ourselves,  on  such  an  unlieard 
of  address  as  this.  This  must  necee- 
sarily  be  bis  private  sentiment  and. 
soliloquy  on  the  occasion*  There- 
fore, I  would  beseech  the  House  at 
once  to  name  the  men  in  whom  alone 
they  are  determined  to  confide.  We 
know  their  names  already.  Let  us 
bring  in  a  bill  naming  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  and  the  noble 
lord  exclusive  ministers  of  this  coun- 
try ^r  a  term  of  years;  for  that,  Mr, 
is  die  plain-  English  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Except,  indeed,  that  by  the 
present  motion,  the  House  of  Lords 
is  exempted  from  any  share  in  the 
nomination.  Whereas,  if  it  were  » 
bill,  it  would  not  be  the  House  o% 
Commons  alone  that  would  name 
the  ministers  of  this  countiy.'^ 

To  the  statement  made  by  FoXb 
that  ^is  was  not  a  question,  who 
should  be  minister  ?  but  »  great 
constitutional  questiott,  Dundns  ii^ 
resisUbly  replied  —  **  I  mee^  the 
House  on  that  ground^  and  Irequess 
no  more  favour  than  this,  that  eveiy 
man  who  thinks  with  the  right  Ihhk 
ourable  gentleman,  titat  this  is  not  n 
question,  who  shall  be  minister  1* 
will  vote  with  him,  and^ !  an^  < 
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^th  me.  I  feel  on^  thie  grevind  per- 
fectly sare  of  fiodinr  myself  to-night 
in  s  moet  respeetabl^  majority.  I 
Bave  no  persoBal  objectfone  to  the 
aoble  lord,  or  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  It  is  upon  clear  eonetitu- 
tknai  grounds  that  f  resist  this  vote ; 
«id  I  call  upon  the  independent  part 
of  the  House  to  stand  forth,  and  main- 
tain the  character,  the  moderation-— 
for  thu8»  I  will  venture  to  say,  they 
will  most  effectually  maintain  the  true 
eonaequence — of  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  Let  the  House  look 
well  to  its  conduct  this  nieht;  for 
this  night  It  h  about  to  decme  what 
U  the  Cofutitutian  of  this  country. 
The  assumption  of  power  and  privi- 
leges which  did  not  belong  to  it  has 
once  proved  the  overthrow  of  this 
ConsCltution.  We  are  verging  to« 
wwds  the  same  precipice  again— we 
are  claiming  to  ourselves  the  right 
of  appointing  ministers — we  are  dis- 
claiming the  nomination  of  his  Ma- 
jesty without  cause  and  without 
triaV' 

On  this  day  Pitt  was  again  defeat- 
ed; the  resolution  was  carried  by 
205  to  184.  On  the  Friday  follow- 
ing he  was  defeated  once  more; 
and  the  commitment  of  his  India 
bill  was  throwA  out  by  222  to  214. 
On  the  strength  of  this  victory  Fox 
aoroved  the  same  night  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
Indian  affairs,  which  he  declared  to 
be  similar  to  his  former  one.  Leave 
was  given;  and  Fox,  flushed  with 
success,  peremptorily  demanded  of 
the  minister  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Cabinet  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill.  A  new  and  curious 
scene  was  now  exhibited.  Pitt,  with 
all  his  promptitude  to  speak,  showed 
l^at  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
answer.  Fox,  at  the  close  of  his 
speech,  haughtily  called  on  the 
minister  "  to  rise  and  declare  ex- 
plicitly what  was  the  true  construc- 
tion to  be  put  on  the  King^s  lan- 
guage as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
sesdon.**  Pitt  did  not  rise.  Sir  Grey 
Cooper  then  assailed  him,  declaring 
ttntt  *"  if  Mr  Pitt  persisted  in  his  si- 
lenee,  the  House  should  come  to 
^oma  sescrfntlon  on  tiie  subject/* 
A  load  and  general  cry  was  now 
vtleted'  ftom  Opposition  for  Pitt  to 
rise.  Be  was  immovable  Fox  then 
'  ftom  hfs  seat.  and.  after  a 


violent  harangue,  pronounced  **  that 
he  could  not  speak  of  the  sulky  si- 
lence of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman in  any  other  terms  than  those 
of  indignation."  Pitt  still  made  no 
reply.  Mr  Dempster  next  attacked 
him,  and  declared  against  a  diesolou 
tion.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the 
new  assailant  The  House  was  now 
in  an  uproar;  and  the  most  vehe- 
ment cries  called  on  the  minister  to 
submit  Still  he  merely  smiled,  and 
did  not  condescend  to  utter  a  word. 
General  Conway  then  rose  in  great 
warmth,  and,  inter  upbraiding  him 
for  the  contemptuous  nature  of  his 
silence,  exclaimed,  that  "  Ministera 
had  come  into  power  in  secrecy,  and 
were  determined  on  retaining  it  by 
corruption."  Adding,  **  that  they 
were  now  about  to  dissolve  Parlian 
ment  after  sending  their  agents 
through  the  country  to  bribe  the 
electors."  Pitt  now  rose ;  but  it  was 
to  call  Conway  to  order;  desiring 
him  to  specify  the  instances  where 
corruption  had  been  attempted;  and 
telling  him  that  he  could  not  prove 
his  assertion,  and  that  the  assertion 
which  he  could  not  prove  he  ought 
not  to  have  made.  *'  No  man,"  said 
he,  loftily,  **  by  whatever  artifice,-— 
by  affected  warmth,  or  real  anger, 
— shall  draw  me  aside  from  that 
purpose  which  on  mature  delibe- 
ration I  have  formed.  Individual 
members  have  no  right  to  call  upon 
me  for  replies  to  questions  involving 
in  them  great  public  considerations. 
Nor  is  it  incumbent  on  me  to  answer 
interrogatories  put  in  the  harsh  lan- 
guage that  has  been  used."  The% 
turning,  to  Conway,  and  sternly  re- 
buking him  for  the  intemperance  of 
his  expressions,  he  electrified  the 
House  with  one  of  those  fine  remem- 
brances of  the  classics  which  never 
failed  him.  Slightly  touching  on 
Hiat  obvious  disparity  of  their  years, 
which  might  have  justified  inten»- 
perance  on  his  side,  while  it  should 
have  produced  gravity,  wiodbm,  aad 
moderation  on  that  of  the  old  gene- 
ral, he  said,  in  the  words  of  Scipio 
to  Fabius,— ^  Si  nulia  alia  re,  modes- 
tia  certe,  et  temperando  linguam, 
adoleicens  senem  vicero." 

All  the  leading  members  of  Op- 
position now  successively  repeated 
the  demand;  some  wKh  dexterliy, 
some  with  violence,  all  urgently,  and 
idV  in  vain.    At  length  Fox,  faopele«i 
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his  determination, 
rose,  for  the  iburth  time,  *'  to  ex- 

Eress  his  astonishment  at  the  right 
onourable  gentleman '  s  silence, 
which  he  felt  to  be  an  insult  to  the 
House  ;*'  and,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, mo?ed  an  adjournment  to  the 
next  day,  when  "he  hoped  members 
would  attend,  to  take  proper  mea- 
sures to  vindicate  the  honour  and 
assert  the  privileges  of  the  House." 
The  next  day  was  Saturday,  an 
unusual  day  for  debate,  but  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  discharging  the  full 
wrath  of  the  Commons  on  the  im- 
perturbable minister.  The  threat- 
ened debate,  however,  produced 
noUiing  more  than  a  tearful  speech 
from    Mr    Powis,    who,  though   a 

Save  and  an  able  man,  had  the  ri- 
culous  habit  of  weepiog  on  all 
occasions  when  he  was  much  exci- 
ted, and  a  promise  from  Pitt  that  the 
House  should  not  be  dissolved  **  be- 
fore Monday."  So  trifling  was  the 
result  of  a  menace  whicn  was  to 
have  swept  the  Ministry  into  obli- 
vion. 

But  other  causes  were  now  be- 
ginning to  operate.  The  contest 
between  the  two  great  rivals  had 
already  awakened  public  attention. 
On  one  side  was  seen  Pitt  standing 
idone ;  on  the  other  the  whole  force 
of  Opposition.  The  national  admi- 
xation  grew  night  after  night  at  the 
bold  resistance  of  the  young  mini- 
ster, at  the  extraordinary  and  vari- 
ous ability  of  his  defence,  his  rea- 
diness to  meet  every  new  shape  of 
difficulty,  and  the  matchless  re- 
sources of  eloquence,  argument, 
and  information  which  every  debate 
exhibited  only  more  and  more.  The 
subject  of  a  dissolution  was  again 
urged  on  him  by  his  friends,  and 
even  by  the  highest  authority.  The 
King,  convinced  of  the  irreclaim- 
able spirit  of  Opposition,  strongly 
recommended  the  measure.  In  a 
letter  of  the  25th  of  this  month,  he 
flaid— *<  The  Opposition  will  certain- 
ly throw  every  difficulty  in  our  way. 
But  we  must  be  men;  and,  if  we 
mean  to  save  the  country,  we  must 
cut  those  threads  which  cannot  be 
unravelled.  Half  measures  are 
ever  puerile^  and  often  destructive." 

If  additional  evidence  of  Pitt's 
judgment  were  required,  it  would 
be  given  in  the  highest  sense  by 
Ub  decision  in  this  instance.    The 
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dissolution   would    palpably    have 
relieved  him   of  difficulties    suffi- 
cient to  overcome  any  steadiness 
but  his  own.    It  would  have  shown 
to  all  men  the  resolute  tenaper  of 
the  Kine;  would  have  largely  di- 
minished the  number  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  in  all  events  would  have 
respited  the  minister  from  that  per« 
petual  contest  which  impeded  the 
whole  business  of  the  country.     He 
now  pondered  the  questiou   again. 
He  came  to  no  hasty  decision ;  gave 
full  weight  to  every  circumstance 
against  his  own  opinion,  and  finally 
reverted  to  his  former  determina- 
tion of  waiting  till  a  more  fitting 
time.    His  reasons  were  these;  he 
felt  that  the  country,  though  awa- 
king, was  not  yet  sufficiently  awake ; 
that  the  conflict  between  the  House 
and  the  constitution  was  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently understood  to  produce  any 
effective  loss  of  power  to  Uie  Oppo- 
sidon;  that  Fox  must  be  left  to  take 
his  course  in  those  precipitate  mea- 
sures which  would  inevUably  alien- 
ate the  national  feeling;  and  that, 
w|)en  those  things  were  done,  and 
not  till  then,  would   be   the  time. 
Then  a  dissolution  would  displace 
the  strength  of  the  combined  party 
for  perhaps  a  long  period  of  years. 
During  this  deliberation,  an  effort 
which  excited  ^reat  attention  was 
made  by  a  meetmg  of  country  gen- 
tlemen at  the  St  Alban's  tavern, 
headed  by  Powis,   Marsham,  son  of 
Lord  Romney,  and  Grosvenor,  mem- 
ber for  Chester,  to  form  a  union  of 
the  leaders  on  boUi  sides,  and  pacify 
the  House.    This  attempt,  founded 
much  more  on  zeal  than  on  discre- 
tion, soon  fell  to  the  ground.     Pitt 
answered  the  proposal  by  saying 
**  that  he  should  be  happy  to  co- 
operate with  the  wishes  of  so  re- 
spectable a  meeting  in  forming  a 
more  extended  administration,  if  it 
could  be  done  with  principle   and 
honour."    The  Duke  of  Portland,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Opposition,  answer- 
ed in  a  more  imperious  tone — **  That 
he  should  think  himself  happy  in 
obeyiog   the  commands  of   so   re- 
spectable a  meeting;  butthegreaU 
est  difficulty  to  him,  and,  he  ima- 

fined,  the  greatest  difficulty  to  Mr 
•itt,  UMs  Mr  Pitfs  being  in  office  T 
This  answer  should   have  been 
regarded  as  setting  the  question  at 
rest ;  for  no  man  of  common  sense 
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could  have  expected  that  Pitt  would 
direst  himself  of  his  authority  mere- 
ly to  give  his  opponents  an  advan- 
tage ;  and,  after  thus  acknowledging 
his  inability  to  sustain  himself,  hope 
to  gain  from  his  weakness  what  be 
could  not  obtain  by  his  strength. 
On  a  further  application,  Pitt  pro- 
posed to  the  King,  that,  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  the  St  Alban's  meet- 
ing, he  should  be  permitted  to  have 
an  interview  once  more  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland, ''  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  united  ministry." 
The  proposal  was  received  by  his 
Majesty  with  surprise  and  agitation. 
Bu(  he  replied,  next  morning,  by  the 
admirable  letter,  which  it  is  due  to 
his  memory  to  give:— 

"  Q^cen*8  House^  30  m.  past  10,  a.  m. 
"  February  15,  1784., 

*'  Mr  Pitt  is  so  well  apprized  of 
the  mortification  I  feel  at  any  possi- 
bility of  ever  again  seeing  the  heads 
of  Opposition  in  public  employ- 
ments, and  more  particularly  Mr 
Fox,  whose  conduct  has  not  been 
more  marked  against  my  station  in 
the  empire  than  aeainst  my  person, 
that  he  must  attribute  any  want  of 
perspicuity  in  my  conversation  last 
night  to  that  foundation.  Yet  I 
abould  imagine  it  must  be  an  ease 
to  his  mind,  in  conferring  with  the 
other  confidential  ministers  this 
morning,  to  have  on  paper  my  sen- 
timents, which  are  the  result  of  un- 
remitted consideration  since  he  left 
me  last  night;  and  which  he  has  my 
consent  to  communicate,if  he  judges 
it  right,  to  the  above  respectable 
persons, 

*'  My  present  situation  is  perhaps 
the  most  singular  that  ever  occurred 
in  the  annals  of  thii  or  any  other 
country;  for  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
a  not  less  majority  than  near  two  to 
one,  have  declared  in  mv  favour; 
and  my  subjects  at  large,  in  a  much 
more  considerable  portion,  are  not 
Jess  decided.  To  combat  which. 
Opposition  have  only  a  majority  of 
twenty,  or,  at  most,  of  thirty,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  seem  as  yet  willing  to  pre- 
vent the  public  supplies.  Though 
I  certainly  have  never  much  valued 
popularity,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is 
to  be  despised,  when  arising  from  a 
rectitude  of  conduct,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  retained  by  following  the  same 


respectable  path ;  which  conviction 
makes  me  esteem  that  of  duty,  aa 
calculated  to  prevent  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  from  annihilating  the 
other  two,  and  seizing  also  the  exe- 
cutive power,  to  which  it  has  no 
claim. 

^*  I  confess  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
smallest  appearance  of  sincerity  in 
the  leaders  of  Opposition  to  come 
into  the  only  mode  by  which  I  could 
tolerate  them  in  my  service — their 
giving  up  the  idea  of  having  the  Ad- 
ministration in  their  hands,  and  co- 
ming in  as  a  respectable  part  of  one 
on  a  broad  basis.  And  therefore  I, 
with  a  jealous  eye,  look  on  any 
words  dropped  by  them,  either  in 
Parliament  or  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  St  Alban's  tavern,  as  meant  only 
to  gain  those  gentlemen ;  or,  if  car- 
rying further  views,  to  draw  Mr 
Pitt,  by  a  negotiation,  into  some  dif- 
ficulty. 

'*  Should  the  ministers,  after  dis- 
cussing this,  still  think  it  advisable 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
try  whether  an  Administration  can 
be  formed  on  a  real,  not  a  nominal 
basis;  and  that  Mr  Pitt,  having  repeat- 
edly, and  as  fruitlessly,  found  it  im« 
possible  to  get  even  an  interview  on 
what  Opposition  pretends  to  admit 
is  a  necessary  measure,  I  will, 
though  reluctantly,  go  personally  so 
far  as  to  authorize  a  message  to  be 
carried  in  my  name  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  expressing  a  desire  that 
he  and  Mr  Pitt  may  meet  to  confer 
on  the  means  of  forming  an  Admi- 
nistration  on  a  wide  basis,  as  the 
only  means  of  entirely  healing  the 
divisions  which  stop  the  business  of 
the  nation.  The  only  person  I  can 
think,  from  his  office,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal character,  proper  to  be  sent 
by  me,  is  Lord  Sydney.  But  should 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  when  required 
by  me,  refuse  to  meet  Mr  Pitt,  more 
especially  upon  the  strange  plea  he 
has  hitherto  held  forth,  I  must  here 
declare,  that  I  shall  not  deem  it  right 
for  me  ever  to  address  myself  to 
him  again. 

**  Ine  message  must  be  drawn  on 
paper,  as  must  every  thing  in  such  a 
negotiation,  aa  far  as  my  name  la 
concerned.  And  I  trust,  when  I 
next  see  Mr  Pitt,  if,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  other  minis- 
ters shall  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
such  a  proposition  advisable,  that  he 
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will  bring  a  sketch  of  such  a 
sage  for  mj  inspeefeioa. 

"GiORo«R.'*» 

In-  this  transaetion  another  evi- 
dence was  given  of  Pitt's  natefaless 
judgment  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  conld  ever  have  voluntarily 
sought  an  union  with  Foar.  Their 
habits,  principles,  and  views  were 
so  palpably  irreconcilable,  that  the 
one  must  ha^e  been  master  and 
the  other  slave.  Pitt,  by  making 
Ae  first  concession,  must  have  been 
regarded  as  prepared  to  sink  still 
lower,  and  the  King  and  the  Minis- 
ter must,  have  been  finally  in  the 
f^ains  of  Fox.  This  was  the  result 
to  which  his  Majesty  evidently  look- 
ed, and  which  influenced  his  strong 
dislike  to  the  interview.  It  is  no 
dishonour  to  the  Sovereign  to  have 
conceived  his  penetration  only  se- 
cond to  that  of  the  Great  Minister. 
Pitt*s  resolve  was  fixed.  He  rea- 
soned, that  a  compliment  paid  to  tlie 
country  gentlemen  would  not  be 
thrown  away ;  that  the  natfon  would 
be  pleased  by  seeing  him  stubborn 
only  to  his  antagonists  in  the  House, 
but  complying  to  his  well  wishers 
without  He  equally  felt  that  Op- 
position was  totally  insincere;  tiiat 
nothing  would  content  it  but  the  en- 
tire power  of  the  State;  and  that 
the  negotiation,  commence  how  it 
might,  must  be  shortlived.  The  ad- 
vantages of  moderation,  sincerity, 
and  success,  would  be  then  on  his 
sidoj  and  the  national  feeling  would 
finally  be  still  more  amply  turned 
in  his  favour. 

The  result,  step  by  step,  realized 
the  prediction.  The  King's  mes- 
aage  was  delivered  on  the  same  day 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  signifying 
''his  Majesty's  earnest  desire  that 
his  grace  should  have  a  personal 
conference  with  Mr  Pitt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  new  Administra- 
tion, on  a  wide  basis,  and  on  fiiir 
and  equal  terms."  The  blunders  of 
Opposition  in  this  crisis  seemed  to 
have  been  laid  on  them  by  s  spell. 
They  actually  considered'  this  mes- 
eage  as  a  virtual  resignation  of  mi^ 
sisters,  and  a  virtual  abandonment 
of  them  by  the  King;  and  proceed'^- 
ed  with  the  arr(^;a]ice  of  men:  assao 
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red  of  triwBpb*  Before  he  wobM 
even  condescend  to  an  fntenriew, 
the  Duke  of  Fortfand  haughtily  de* 
Banded  what  was  the  memAng  of 
the  word  **egHai^  in  the  meeaage. 
The  word  **fBdrP  said  he,  might 
stand,  as  any  arrangement  tbey 
should  come  to  miffht  be  paib.  Bat 
he  required  of  1»  Pitt  to  ioforiB 
him  what  he  understood  by  the  word 
^equai"-  Pitfs  answer  was,  luita- 
rally,  tliat.the  meaning  of  the  word 
mh^ht  be  best  explained  in  a  perso* 
nal  meeting.  The  duke  peraiated, 
**  that  be  could  not  meet  Mr  Pitt 
until  the  word  were  expfadnod." 
But  Pitt  was  not  to  be  thoa  broww 
beaten  into  preliminary  submisafoD; 
and  the  treaty  broke  off  at  once. 
The  St  Al ban's  meeting,  evidently 
chagrined,  passed  a  finsi  resolmion 
— "  That  this  meeting,  having  heard, 
with,  in  finite  concern,  that  an  inter- 
view between  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr  Pitt  is  prevented  by  n  doubt 
respecting  a  single  word,  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
no  dishonourable  step  in  ^ther  of 
the  gendemen  to  give  way,  and 
night  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
public  welfare."  The  resolution 
was,  of  course,  unnoticed  by  botii 
parties :  die  meeting  had  exhaoated 
their  powers  of  persuasion,  and  the 
country  gentlenven  went  their  way. 
Pitt  gained  all  the  laurels  of  this 
abortive  negotiation.  An  outcry  was 
attempted  i^ainst  his  sincerity;  but 
the  transaction  was  too  dearly  be^ 
fore  the  public.  All  the  readineaa 
had  been  shown  on  his  side  :  aH  the 
reluctance  on  the  other.  Hb  had 
made  the  proposition :  the  odier  had 
rejected  it.  Ife  had  offered  the  ex- 
planation and  the  interview:  the 
other  had  insisted  on  die  explaniK 
don  as  the  price*  of  the  intenriew. 
The  proof  was  complete,  and  the 
cslunrey '  was  heard  of  no  more^ 

The  Hfbase  of  Lords  took  bat  a 
slight  share  in  these  personal  con- 
flicts, but  it  bad  already  shown 
itself  the  bulwark  of  the  constitution. 
On  die  4th  of  Febniary,  on  theEiffl  of 
Eiilogfaam'b  two  modons,— ^  Thatan 
attempt*  in  my  one*  branch  of  the 
l^islaturetD  suspend  the  execnlioii 
or  law»  by  separately  asamning  to 
itself  s  discredbnary 
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uAcoiMtkutiona] ;  aiid»  That  the  u&- 
dottbtod  avthority  of  appoim^ng  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  Executive 
GovenHnent  is  solely  veated  in  his 
Majeatf,  and  that  the  House  had 
every  reason  to  plaee  the  firmest 
reliance  on  his  Majesty^s  wisdoia  in 
tiie  exercise  of  this  prerogative," 
tte  (brmer  was  carried  by  a  majo- 
rity of  47 ;  the  numbers  beings 
MO  to  59.  The  hitler  passed  with^ 
out  a  division  t  And  an  address, 
founded  on  the  latter,  was  imnie» 
diatdy  carried,  riao  without  a  divi- 
fiion.  The  Kittg-  answered  the  ad* 
dvese  shortfy,  but  expressively ;  d»^ 
daring,  with  marked  emphasis,  that 
\k»  had  no  object  in  the  choice  of 
miniaters  **  but  to-  call  into  his  ser- 
Tice  the  men  most  deterving  of  the 
confidence  of  his  Parliament^  and  of 
llie  public  in  general.'* 

These  who  regard  the  hWfaer  sta- 
tlone  of  life  as  unmixed  felicity,  may 
Itearn  from»  the  condition  of  ^e 
monarch  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
powerful  dominioD  of  the  earth,  how 
Hx  fhNu  a  bed  of  roses  tiie  royal 
couch  maybe. '  Probably  there  was- 
Botan  individual  beneath- the  throne, 
apart  from  ffuilvwha  might  not  have 
teen  an  object  of  envy  to*  Geoige 
the  Third  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign.  With  what  natural,  though 
manly,  solicitude,  he  looked  to  the 
eourse  ef  this  trying  time,  may  be 
estimated  from  his  letter  to  Pitt  on 
the  mominff  of  the  day  when  those 
motions  were  to  come  before  the 
Lords.  After  again  lamenting  the 
Ssngths  to  whicb  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons  had  gone,  **  I  trust,"  said  he, 
''that  the  House  of  Lords  will  this 
day  feel  that  the  hour  is  come  for 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
established  that  respectable  corps  in 
the  state,  to  prevent  either  tftie 
Crown  or  the  Commons  from  en- 
eroaching  on  the  rights  of  each 
other,  mdeed',  should  not  the-Lords 
boldly  stand  forth,  this  constitution 
must  soon  be  changed ;  for,  if  the 
two  only  remaining  privileges  of  the 
Crown  are  infHnged^that  of  nega- 
tiving bills  which  have  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  tliat  of 
naming  the  ministers  to  be  employe 
ed^l  cannot  but  feeli  as  far  as  re* 
gards  my  person,  that  I  can  be  no 
longer  of  uHlit^  to  this  eonntry^  nor  can 
vnih  honour  continue  in  th^  island,** 
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part  of  this  communication,  shows 
with  what  strong  sensibility  the 
monarch  felt  his  situation,  and  not 
less  distinctly  shows  the  infinite 
hazards  into  which  the  violence  of 
Opposttron  was  on  the  point  of  pre* 
cipilBting  the  country.  The  retreat 
of  the  King  would  have  unquestion- 
ably been  the  result  of  dieir  first  buc>- 
cesses,  for  no  man  was  firmer  in  his 
resolutiott  when  it  was  once  formed ; 
and  the  result  must  have  been  either 
a  regency  under  Fox  with  all  the 
evils  of  a  dictatorship,  or  a  republic, 
or  a  civil  war. 

This  was  the  period  to  have  seen 
the 'celebrated  leader  of  Opposition 
in  his  full  prowess.  Fox  was  now 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  of  capacity,  and 
of  ambition,  and  all  stimulated  to 
Ae  highest  pitch.  The  prize  of  all 
almost  within  his  grasp;  a  single 
step  would  ^iace  him  in  the  highest 
rank  of  an  European  statesman,  the 
King  his  viceroy,  and  all  that  was 
substantial  in  sovereignty  his  own. 
The  character  of  his  mind,  too,  was* 
K>ftier,  more  expanded,  more  com- 
manding, less  absorbed  in  details, 
and  more  abounding  in  great  prin- 
ciples of  government,  legislation,  and 
action,  than  in  the  later  times  of  his 
Parliamentary  life.  In  the  French 
Revolution  he  appeared  only  as  the 
advocate  of  a  cause,  the  desperate 
advocate  of  a  fallen  cause ;  speaking 
still  with  extraordinary  power,  but 
throwing  this  power  palpably  away ; 
labouring  fruitlessly,  and  with  con- 
sciousness of  his  failure,  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason ; 
gradually  abandoned  by  every  man 
of  eminence  on  his  own  side,  strug- 
gling against  the  declared  voice  of 
jSngiand ;  blazoning  as  virtues  what 
he  nimself  could  not  deny  to  be 
crimes,  though  he  pronounced  them 
crimes  of  necessity  ;  day  by  day 
dragged  dbwn  by  the  weight  of  a 
cause  execrated  more  and  more  by 
mankind ;  and  forced  to  defend  the 
abominations  of  the  bloodiest  of  all 
democracies,  in  contradiction  to 
everynative  impulse  of  hisown  birth, 
habits,  and'  feeling,  until  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  his  ftital  advocacy, 
and  shrunk,  self-expelled,  from  the 
.  walls  of  Parliament. 

But  in  his  palmy  day,  he  was  the 
leader,  less  of  a  party,  than  of  all  that 
consdtutedthe  rank,  opulence,  high 
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empire ;  with  a  crowd  of  men,  each 
exhibiting  the  finest  faculties — each 
now  a  historic  name— the  Burkes, 
Sheridans,  Erskines,  Norths,  and  a 
long  succession  of  daring,  intelligent, 
and  devoted  adlierents,  all  shouting 
after  his  triumph,  and  all  ready  to 
drag  his  chariot  wheels  to  the  temple 
of  victory.  No  man  of  his  day,  or 
of  any  other  on  the  records  of  the 
legislature,  held  a  station  of  such  ac- 
knowledged and  actual  mastery. 
The  years  1783  and  1784  were  the 
true  golden  hours  of  Fox.  **  Hope 
elevated,  and  joy  brightened  hia 
crest"  Yet  even  in  these  hours, 
the  original  defect  of  his  character 
for  the  highest  honours  of  statesman- 
ship  might  have  been  discoverable. 
The  blaze  of  Parliamentary  wonder 
which  surrounded  him, — all  the 
clouds  of  popular  incense  which 
were  continually  ascending  before 
him,— could  not  conceal  that  the  idol 
was  but  the  work  of  human  weak- 
ness after  all.  His  unhesitating  grasp 
at  power  wherever  it  came  within 
his  reach, — his  self-confidence  in  his 
fortunes, — his  rash  reliance  on  the 
distinction  paid  to  his  great  abilities, 
his  still  more  hasty  calculation  on  his 
unchangeable  popularity, — and  his 
disastrous  and  unprincipled  con- 
tempt for  those  graver  and  nobler 
qualities, — that  respect  for  political 
honour  and  personal  virtue,  which 
no  political  change  has  ever  been 
able  to  erase  from  the  breasts  of  the 
British  nation,  obviously  and  inevi- 
tably prepared  the  way  for  his  fall. 
His  whole  course  during  this  period 
was  one  continued  blunder.  No. 
thing  can  be  clearer  than  that  he  as- 
sailed the  Administration  before  he 
could  lay  down  any  ground  for  the 
assault  but  that  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  power  which  he  coveted. 
A  judgment  less  rash  would  have 
waited  until  thd  new  Cabinet  had 
been  hurried  into  some  precipitate 
measure,  or  had  been  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances into  some  unpopular  one. 
By  the  contrary  conduct,  he  gave 
them  the  strong  advantage  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  national  justice,  and  plead- 
ing that  they  were  condemned  with- 
out trial.  His  next  error  was  the 
perpetual  obtrusion  of  the  votes  of 
Parliament  as  paramount  to  the 
authority  of  the  King.  He  was  here 
combating,  in  the  mere  pride  of 
power,  a  doctrine  which  every  man 


who  heard  him  knew  to  be  a  princi- 
ple of  the  Constitution.  He  farther 
reduced  the  question  to  a  struggle, 
not  between  the  House  and  the  mi- 
nisters, but  between  the  House  and 
the  throne;  and  he  made  the  hos- 
tility irreconcilable,  by  the  still 
gro:iser  error  of  indulging  his  petu- 
lance in  personalities  to  the  King 
himself.  Having  thus  rendered  aA 
compromise  impossible,  and  put  all 
conciliation  at  a  measureless  dis- 
tance, he  committed  the  further  and 
extraordinary  blunder,  of  giving  his 
antagonist  an  occasion  for  throwing 
the  whole  charge  of  inveterate  hos- 
tility, individual  arrogance,  and  party 
insatiability  on  his  head.  The  Duke 
of  Portland's  haughty  correspond- 
ence settled  that  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject 

The  consequences  of  this  tissue  of 
errors  were  rapidly  felt  Political 
blunders  are  never  barren.  Fox 
found  their  off^ipring  In  perhaps  the 
most  iromediatedecline  of  popularity 
ever  known.  As  if  the  nation  had 
waited  but  till  the  moment  when  bis 
recovery  was  hopeless,  the  whole 
storm  of  wrath  and  ridicule  burst 
upon  him  at  ooce.  Public  meetings 
denounced  his  ambition  on  every 
side, — public  speakers  held  him  up 
to  scorn,  as  the  very  embodying  of 
national  evil ;  *'  armed  with  abilities 
only  to  delude,  and  successful  only  to 
ruin,"— pamphlets  poured  an  inces- 
sant hail  of  accusation  against  him, 
—while  the  eloquence  of  Pitt,  ani- 
mated into  vividness,  tore  his  cause 
to  pieces, — sometimes  smiting  him 
with  lofty  indignation,  at  others 
pouring  the  more  remorseless  pun- 
gency of  his  unrivalled  sarcasm  into 
the  wounds  of  the  astonished  and 
overwhelmed  dictator  of  party. 
Pitt's  talent  for  the  keenest  expres- 
sion of  scorn,  free  from  all  the  rude- 
ness of  phrase  which  degrades  it 
into  virulence — a  talent  among  the 
rarest  of  public  life — may  be  exem« 
plified  by  a  slight  and  single  instance, 

given  under  all  the  imperfections  of 
leParliamentary  reports  of  that  day. 
Fox,  finding  that  the  public  spirit 
was  rising  against  him,  had  begun  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  **  popular 
movements,  and  mob  impulses,"  and 
charged  the  Ministry  with  defying 
the  will  of  the  House,  on  the  strength 
of  opinion  in  the  streets.  Such  are 
the  reckless  changes  familiar  to  Dub- 
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lie  protestatfoD.  OppoBition  had 
lately  suffered  strong  marks  of  con- 
tumely In  their  attempts  to  win  over 
the  multitude,  and  they  were  now 
universally  writhing  under  a  sense 
of  popular  dtffeat.  Pitt  did  not  suf- 
fer this  fact  to  be  forgotten.  He 
flung  it  against  the  adversary  in  every 
•hape  into  which  it  could  be  mould- 
ed,— it  was  calm  contempt, — it  was 
•coffing  commiseration,  —  it  was 
grave  wrath, — it  was  stinging  ridi- 
cule. *'  The  right  honourable  gen- 
aleman,"  said  he, "  has  appeared  to- 
night in  a  character  perfectly  new  to 
bim ;  he  is  to-night  the  champion  of 
the  majority  of  this  House  agiiinst 
the  voice  of  the  people.  '  Imposture ' 
was  the  word  used  by  his  learned 
friend.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman improves  upon  the  idea,  and 
tells  you  that  *  Imposture '  was  used 
by  '  way  of  civility.'  It  is  then  by 
way  of  complimenting  the  people  of 
England  that  the  right  honourable 
ffentleman  says,  their  opinions  are 
founded  in  '  imposture,'  and  then, 
by  way  of  libelling  those  addresses, 
and  libelling  this  reign,  he  recalls  to 
your  mind  the  infamous  reign  of 
Charles  II.  •  ♦  ♦  «But.^sayB 
the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
*  how  should  the  people  understand 
the  IndiarBill?  Do  they  know  all 
the  abuses  in  India  ? '  True,  sir,  the 
people  may  not  lisve  read  all  your 
voluminous  reports;  neither,  per- 
haps, have  one- half  of  the  members 
of  this  House  read  them ;  but  they 
know,  that  no  correction  of  abuses 
in  India,  not  even  rescuing-  India 
from  loss  or  annihilation,  could  com- 

?ensate  the  ruin  of  this  Constitution, 
'he  plain  sense  of  the  country  could 
see  that  objection  to  the  India  bill ; 
—they  could  see  that  it  raised  up  a 
new  power  in  the  Constitution, — that 
it  stripped  at  once  the  Crown  of  its 
prerogative,  and  the  people  of  their 
chartered  rights, — ana  that  it  created 
that  right  honourable  gentleman  the 
dictator  of  his  King  and  country." 

After  having  gravely  exposed  the 
Lypocrisy  of  Opposition,  he  thus 
burlesqued  their  discomfiture:  — 
•  "  But,  sir,  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman still  ventures  to  deny  that 
the  addresses  have  sufficiently  mark- 
ed what  is  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
He  Ulks  of  battles  at  Reading,  at 
Hackney,  and  at  Westminster.  At 
Reading,  sir,  there  was  no  battle; 


the  county  addressed  unanimousljr, 
in  the  face  of  its  members,  though 
the  honourable  member,  (Major 
Hartley,)  tells  you,  how  he  exerted 
his  oratory  to  deprecate  the  address. 
As  for  Hackney,  I  behold  over  against 
me  a  most  valiant  chieftain,  (Mr 
Byng,  member  for  Middlesex,)  who 
is  just  returned  from  that  field  of 
Mars,  whose  brow,  indeed,  is  not,  as 
before,  adorned  with  the  wreath  of 
victory;  but  from  whose  mouth,  I 
doubt  not,  we  shall  hear  a  faithful, 
though,  alas  I  sir,  a  most  lamentable 
history  of  his  unfortunate  flight  and 
defeat.  Whether  at  Westminster,  it 
is  sufficient  proof  of  victory  to  say, 
*  the  people  would  not  even  hear  me; ' 
whether  that  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, (Fox  was  then  member  for 
Westminster,)  who  once  could  charm 
the  multitude  into  dumb  admiration 
of  his  eloquence,  and  into  silent  gra- 
titude for  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  freedom ;  whether  he,  once  em- 
phatically named  the  *  man  of  the 
people,'  is  now  content  with  the  exe- 
crations of  the  multitude,  who  once, 
perhaps,  too  much  adored  him;  whe- 
ther, in  short,  the  sonorous  voice  of 
my  noble  friend,  (Lord  Mahon,)  was 
a  host  in  itself,  those  are  points  which 
I  shall  not  decide.  But  sure  I  am, 
that  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
will  not  honestly  expect  to  persuade 
me  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
with  him,  if  Westminster  is  his  only 
example." 

Then,  in  allusion  to  Fox's  boast  of 
the  high  names  which  adorned  his 
party,  he  turned  to  Lord  Camden, 
and  gave  a  brief  but  striking  pane- 
gyric to  his  eminent  character. 
*'  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  to  match  the 
minority  against  the  maiority,  either 
on  the  score  of  independence,  of  pro- 
perty, of  long  hereditary  honours, 
of  knowledge  of  the  law  and  Consti- 
tution, of  all  that  can  give  dignity  to 
the  peerage.  Mr  Speaker,  when  I 
look  round  me,  when  I  see  near 
whom  I  am  standing,  (Lord  Camden 
was  present  at  the  debate,)  I  am  not 
afraid  to  place  in  the  front  of  that 
battle— for  at  that  battle  the  noble 
peer  was  not  afraid  to  buckle  on  his 
armour  and  march  forth,  as  if  in- 
spired with  his  youthful  vigour,  to 
the  charge — I  am  not  afraid  to  place 
foremost  that  noble  and  illustrious 
peer — ^venerable  as  he  is  for  his 
yean,— venerable  for  his  abilities,-*- 
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renerated  throngkout  tlie  eountiy 
for  kU  attacbMent  to  our  ghirioas 
Oomtitution,— ygh  ia  boBOun,*- 
and  pomessing,  as  he  does,  im  theie 
tumulkMraiB  times,  an  «qunriniity  aad 
dignity  of  mind,  tkat  reador  hkn  hi- 
finitely  superior  to  tke  wretehedpar^ 
spirit  with  which  the  world  niKjr 
fancy  us  to  bo  iafected.*' 

While  the  House  was  in  adoitm- 
tion  of  this  fine  change  from  the 
language  of  the  keenest  acorn  lo 
generous  and  lofty  i^raise,  he  burst 
upon  it  by  a  sudden  and  poweriul 
rfjectioa  of  the  tenns  proposed  bf 
Fox  for  his  alKanoe,  that  he  aiiist 
resign  office  and  break  up  the  Mi- 
nistry before  any  negotiatiott  coald 
be  entered  into.  Those  he  p>ro- 
nounced,  and  rightly,  terms  whksh 
would  instantly  reduce  him  to  a 
condition  sf  ignominy.  **  Sir,"  he 
esclaimed,  **  I  have  dedared  ^aln 
and  again,  only  prov«  to  me  tiiat 
there  is  but  a  reasonable  hope — show 
me  even  but  the  most  distant  pro- 
apect—that  my  resignation  will  at  all 
contribute  to  restore  peace  to  the 
country,  and  I  will  instantly  resign. 
But,  sir,  I  declare,  at  the  sam^  time, 
I  will  not  resign  as  a  preliminary  to 
negotiation.  I  will  not  abandon  this 
situation,  in  order  to  throw  myself 
on  the  mer&f  of  the  right  hoaeurable 
gentleman.  He  calls  me  now  a  no- 
minal minister, —tiie  mere  puppet 
of  secret  influence.  Sir,  it  is  because 
I  will  not  consent  to  become  a  mere- 
ly nominal  minister  of  his  creation- 
it  is  because  I  disdain  to  become  the 
puppet  of  that  right  honourable  ^n- 
tleman,  that  I  will  not  resign,  nei- 
ther shall  his  contemptuous  expres- 
sions provoke  mo  to  resignation. 
My  own  honour  and  reputation  I 
never  will  resign.  That  I  mm  now 
atandinff  on  the  rotten  ground  of 
aecret  influence  I  will  not  allow; 
nor  yet  will  I  quit  this  ground  in 
order  to  put  myself  under  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  prote^on^ — 
in  order  to  accept  of  my  nomination 
at  his  hands, — ^to  become  a  poor, 
adf-condemned,  helpless,  and  un- 
profitable minister  in  his  train  ^— a 
minister,  perhaps,  in  some  way  son 
-viceabie  to  that  rl^t  honourable  sen- 
tiemaa,  but  totally  unservlceabfe  to 
my  King  and  to  my  country.  If  I 
have  indeed  submitted  to  become 
the  puppet  and  minion  of  tlie  Grown, 
why  should  he  oondeaoead  to  seeaire 


«e  into  bis  kand?  •  * 
AdoNt,  <lhat  I  have  more 
share  af  the  King^a  oonfidenee,  hotr 
is  my  being  out  of  ofiee  two  days 
ao  make  any  diBBimitlon  of  tintt  catt- 
fidenoef  Th«  right  hfonoyiuhie  gen- 
tleman, therefore,  every  uwiuwt 
contradicts  his  own  prmcmiea.  But 
he  knoars,  tliat  if  I  were  first  to  re^ 
rign,  intbeforiomhopeofretumlag 
asan  «fiiclcnt  member  faito  Adusini. 
atration,  I  aheuid  eoon  become  the 
apart  and  ridicule  of  ray  opponeola; 
nay,  and  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of 
those  l^  whose  inde^Nidentattpip^^ 
I  am  now  honoured." 

The  whole  aspect  of  public  aAdra 
nt  tiM  time  when  this  eloquent  aad 
manly  exposition  of  feelings  aras 
made,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  present  day,  tbat  the  apeeoh 
might  tie  put  into  tlw  lips  of  any  lead- 
ing member  of  the  existing  Ortiinet ; 
but  the  resemblaace  is  as  cloae  in  the 
details  aa  in  ^e  principle^  The  pff«- 
posai  of  Mopping  the  suppHea^  whidi 
the  country  has  lately  heard  with  so 
much  astonishment — a  proposal 
which  would  effect  a  virtual  bank- 
ruptcy in  tlie  funds,  throw  the  army 
and  navy  into  necessary  mutiny  for 
bread,  pauperise  nine-ten^  of  the 
empire,  and  break  up  the  wiiole  aya- 
tem  of  government  at  a  Mow — ^wna 
threatened  by  the  great  leader  of  dls- 
affsction  exactly  fifty  yeara  ago. 
Yet  his  consciousness  of  the  infinite 
evil  of  the  attempt,  confined  ev«ii 
him  to  a  menace,  and  the  public  out- 
cry of  alam  and  indignation  made 
him  as  suddenly  aad  hopelessly  la- 
bour to  clear  himself  from  the  stigma 
of  having  been  sincere^  even  in  the 
menace.  But  lie  was  ia  hands  which 
were  Btrang  enough  to  tie  him  to  tiie 
stake.  "  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman," said  Pitt,  in  hia  lofdeat  tone, 
"  tells  you,  sir,  that  he  means  nor  to 
4top  the  supplies  again  to-night,  but 
that  lie  shall  tmfy  postpone  them  oc- 
casionally. He  has  stopped  tiiem 
once,  because  the  King  did  not  listen 
to  the  voice  of  his  GMnmono.  He 
now  eeases  to  atop  them,  though  the 
name  cause  does  not  cease  to  exist. 
Now,  sir,  what  is  all  this  but  a  mere 
bravado?  a  bravado  calculated  to 
alarm  the  country,  Imt  totally  inefee- 
tual  M  the  obJe<^  I  grant,  indeed, 
that  if  the  money  destloed  to  pay  the 
public  eredHon  is  voted,  one  great 
partofthamitchieria  avoided.   Btit^ 
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mr,  letnotlhb  Heuaelliink  it  a«aiaU 
thing  to  stop  the  noney  for  all  pu^ 
Uc  servicet.  Let  lu  not  thinks  that, 
while  such  prodi^ous  aainisof  monej 
flow  into  the  pi£llc  ooffiera  withoiu 
being  siiffered  to  flow  «at  again,  the 
di-cmation  of  wealth  in  the  country 
will  not  be  stoppedt  »or  the  public 
credit  affected.  It  hte  been  said, 
*  Haw  is  it  possible  that  Parliament 
should  trust  public  money  in  the 
hands  of  those  m  whom  they  have  ex* 
pressly  declsred  that  they  caanotcoa- 
fide  ? '  What,  sir,  is  there  any  thing 
then  in  my  character  so  flagUious  r 
Am  I,  the  Chief  Blinister  of  the 
Treasury,  so  suspected  of  alienating 
the  public  money  to  my  own,  or  any 
other  sinister  purpose,  diatlam  not  to 
be  trusted  with  the  ordinary  issues  T* 
(A  cry  of  No,  no^  from  the  Opposi*  • 
tion.)  '■Whythea.sir/'heexclaimed, 
teiatngon  the  admission  with  instant 
effect,  ^  if  they  renounce  the  impu- 
tation, let  them  also  renounce  the 
argument" 

On  the  all-important  topic  of  dis- 
missing the  ministers,  simply  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  House .  of 
Commons  may  think  fit  to  disapproFC 
of  the  royal  appointment,  he  again 
speaks  in  language,  at  once  of  the 
most  forcible  logic  and  of  the  clear- 
eat  constitutional  wisdom.  "  I  will 
not  shrink  from  avowing  myself  the 
friend  of  the  King's  just  prerogative. 
Prerogative,  sir,  has  been  justly 
called  a  part  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Grant  only  this,  that  this 
House  has  a  negative  in  the  appoint 
■tent  of  ministers,  and  you  trane^ 
plmU  ike  JSxecutiw  into  this  House  I 
•  •  •  ^  L«t  this  House,  above 
all,  beware  of  suffering  any  individual 
to  involve  his  own  cause,  and  inter- 
weave his  own  interests,  in  the  re- 
aoltttions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  dignity  of  the  House  is  for 
ever  appealed  to«— let  us  beware 
that  it  is  not  the  dignity  of  one 
9€i  of  nun.  •  •  •  •  If  the 
constitutional  independence  of  the 
C^own  is  thus  reduced  to  the  very 
▼erge  of  annihilation,  where  is  the 
boasted  equipoise  of  the  constitu^- 
tion?  where  is  the  balance  among 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature 
which  our  ancestors  measured  out 
to  each  with  so  much  precision? 
where  is  the  Independence  ?  where 
is  even  the  safety  of  any  one  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown^  if  its  power  of 


naming  ministers  is  to  be  nsnrped 
by  this  House ;  er  if,  wJhich  is  pre- 
cisely tlM  same  thing,  its  norauiatioa 
of  them  is  to  be  negatived  by  us 
wttfaout  stating  any  one  ground  of 
distrust  in  the  men,  and  without 
sufliering  ourselves  to  hare  any  ex« 
perience  of  their  measures  ?  Fear- 
ful, therefore,  as  the  conflict  is,  my 
conacienoe,  my  iluty,  my  fixed  re- 
gard for  the  constitution  of  our  an- 
cestors, mahitain  me  still  in  this  ar- 
duous sttuadon.  It  is  not  any  proud 
ccmtempt,  any  defiaace  of  the  con-. 
stituUonal  resolutions  of  this  House-* 
it  is  no  personal  point  of  honour, 
much  less  is  it  any  lust  of  power, 
that  makes  me  still  cling  to  office. 
The  situation  of  the  country  retiree 
it  of  me ;  and  I  will  add,  the  coon- 
try  calls  alond  to  me,  that  I  should 
defend  this  castle.  I  am  determi- 
ned therefore,  and  /  tviU  defend  it  J* 
But  no  appeal  to  eitl^r  their  reason 
or  their  public  feeling  could  break 
down  the  stubbornness  of  a  House 
inflamed  with  faction.  Pitt  was 
again  defeated  by  197  to  177.  Fox, 
pursuing  his  victm'y,  immediately 
moved  an  address,  to  be  presented 
to  the  King  upon  the  throne  by  the 
whc^  House,  calling  on  him  to 
throw  out  the  Ministry.  A  long 
debate  ensued,  and  Pitt  was  agun 
defeated  by  177  to  156.  The  House 
did  not  adjourn  until  between  five 
and  six  in  the  m<»iiing. 

But  the  King  still  exhibited  the 
admirable  firmness  which  had  ren- 
dered him  so  worthy  of -the  growing 
confidence  of  the  people.  He  an- 
swered tlie  Address  by  manfully 
stating,  that  lie  had  heard  no  valid 
charge  agdnst  the  ministers  of  his 
appointment— that  all  proposals  for 
an  united  Administration  had  been 
rendered  abortive,  though  seconded 
by  himself—and  that  he  could  not 
discover  any  public  object  as  likely 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  be  advanced 
by  the  dismission  of  the  Cabinet; 
**  Under  theae  circumstances,"  con- 
cluded his  Majesty,  "I  trust  my 
faithful  Commons  will  not  wish  that 
the  essential  offices  of  executive  go- 
yemment  should  be  vacated,  until  I 
see  a  prospect  that  such  a  plan  of 
union  as  I  have  called  fm^  and  they 
have  pointed  out,  may  he  carried  into 
effect." 

This  answer  InstanCIy  produced 
m  farther  advance  in  the  hazardous 
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career  which  Fox  had  prepared  for 
hifl  party.  Under  the  name  of  con* 
•idering  the  supplies,  the  ordnance 
estimates  had  been  already  post- 
poned, and  a  motion  was  now  made 
for  an  adjournment,  which  would 
necessarily  postpone  the  navy  esti- 
mates ;  thus  the  fleet  was  to  be  left 
to  chance.  Pitt  resisted  this  violent 
measure,  and  so  clearly  stated  the 
alarming  results,  that,  though  he  was, 
as  usual,  defeated,  it  was  only  by  a 
major!  ty  of  seven,  Uie  smallest  against 
him  hitherto,  the  members  being 
175  to  168.  Fox  was  so  startled  at 
this  change,  that,  though  it  was  uni- 
versally  oelieved  that  his  original 
determination  had  been  to  stop  every 
branch  of  the  supplies,*  he  gave  up 
the  object  from  this  moment,  and  no 
more  ventured  to  touch  upon  their 
obstruction. 

The  nation  had  not  looked  upon 
this  memorable  struj^gle  with  indif- 
ference from  the  beginning.  But  its 
feelings  were  now  daily  shaping 
themselves  more  visibly  into  action. 
London  took  the  lead,  and,  on  the 
28th,  the  day  after  this  debate,  a 
committee  of  the  Corporation,  for- 
mally preceded  by  the  city-marshal, 
and  accompanied  by  the  sheriffs, 
went  to  Berkeley  Square,  where 
Pitt  then  resided  with  his  brother. 
Lord  Chatham,  to  present  him  with 
the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  a  gold 
box  of  one  hundred  guineas  value. 
The  reason  of  the  gift  was  of  still 
more  importance  than  the  honour. 
It  was — **  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for, 
and  approbation  of,  his  zeal  and  as- 
siduity in  supporting  the  legal  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people.'* 
He  had  been  invited  to  dine  on  that 
day  with  the  Grocers'  Company,  to 
whom  the  committee  were  to  con- 
duct him.  Great  crowds  were  as- 
sembled in  Berkeley  Square  from  an 
early  hour,  and  a  prodigious  con- 
course of  people  joined  the  proces- 
eion  on  its  wajr.  From  Temple  Bar 
the  colours  of  the  City,  and  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  were  carried  be- 
fore the  carriaffes  to  Grocers'  Hall, 
in  the  midst  of  perpetual  acclama- 
tions. On  his  arrival  and  taking  tiie 
oath,  Wilkes,  then  Chamberlain  of 
the  City,  addressed  him  in  a  speech 
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of  unusual  length,  and  lavishing  the 


most  unbounded,  yet  discriminating 
praise,  on  the  young  minister.  It 
ended  with  a  direct  and  not  inelo- 
quent  allusion  to  the  conflict  going 
on  in  Parliament, — ^'I  know,  sir,  how 
high  you  stand  in  the  confidence  of 
the  public  Much  is  to  be  done; 
but  you  have  youth,  capacity,  and 
firmnest.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
a  true  patriot  never  to  despair.  Your 
noble  father,  sir,  annihilated  party, 
and  I  hope  you  vrill,  in  the  end,  bear 
down  and  conquer  the  hydra  of  fac- 
tion which  now  rears  its  hundred 
heads  against  you.  I  rememl>er  his 
saying,  that,  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  dared  to  look  the  proudest 
connexions  of  this  country  in  the 
face.  I  trust  tiiat  the  same  spirit 
animates  his  son,  and  as  he  has  the 
same  support  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  people,  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  same  success  will  follow." 

An  Incident  which  occurred  on 
this  day,  and  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  unhap- 
py consequences,  showed  the  folly 
and  the  fury  Into  which  men  may  be 
betrayed  by  faction.  On  Pitt's  re- 
turn from  the  dinner,  still  attended 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  people, 
who  were  dragging  the  coach  in 
which  he.  Lord  Mahon,  and  Lord 
'Chatham  were  seated,  a  rush  was 
made  from  a  club  house  in  St  James's 
Street,  frequented  by  his  political 
opponents,  and,  just  as  the  carriage 
was  passing  the  door,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  party,  among  whom 
were  distinguished  several  membera 
of  the  club.  They  were  armed  with 
bludgeons  and  broken  chair- poles, 
forced  their  way  through  the  people^ 
attacked  the  carriage,  which  they 
forced  open,  and  «med  several  vio- 
lent blows  at  Pitt,  whose  life  would 
probably  have  been  the  sacrifice^ 
but  for  the  exertions  of  his  brother, 
who  threw  himself  before  him.  At 
length  those  in  the  carriage  sprang 
out,  and  made  their  escspe,  though 
with  great  difliculty,  to  a  neighbour- 
ing house ;  but  their  servants  were 
severely  injured,  and  the  carriage 
was  nearly  destroyed. 

Fox*s  Parliamentary  resources 
were  not  yet' exhausted.  He  had 
felt  the  hazard  of  stopping  the  aup- 
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gliesy  and  this  bold  step  was  not  to 
e  repeated.  But  it  seemed  more 
essential  to  his  interests  than  e^er 
thai  the  House  should  not  be  sent 
back  to  their  constituents  in  the  pre- 
sent change  of  the  public  miod«  and 
he  resolved  to  render  this  impos- 
sible, by  a  short  mutiny  bill.  A 
mutiny  bill^  passed  from  month  to 
month,  would  necessarily  forbid  a 
dissolution.  Against  this  desperate 
measure,  which  would  overthrow 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  Pitt  rea- 
soned with  his  usual  power,  and 
with  his  now  habitual  ill  suc- 
cess. He  was  defeated  on  a  motion 
for  an  adjournment,  whose  purport 
was  to  impede  the  regular  yearly 
mutiny  bill,  by  171  to  162.  But  so 
small  a  majority  as  nine  was  mena- 
cing; and  this  measure,  like  the 
stoppage  of  the  supplies,  was  sum- 
marily abandoned. 

This  was  the  last  blow.  The  con- 
test could  be  protracted  no  longer. 
The  King's  firmness  was  evidently 
not  to  be  shaken.  The  Minister's 
talents  were  as  evidently  not  to  be 
overcome.  The  public  opinion  was 
too  rapidly  rising,  from  admiration 
at  Pitt's  defence,  into  wrath  at  h^.s 
rival's  attack,  and  the  decrease  of 
the  majorities  told  Fox  that  the  days 
of  his  supremacy  were  at  an  end. 
He  now  determined  at  least  to  leave 
behind  him  a  record  on  the  jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  the  principles 
of  his  long  and  singular  resistance  to 
the  royal  authority  and  the  national 
will.  As  it  was  known  that  he  was 
to  make  his  last  motion  on  public 
affairs,  the  House  was  crowded  for 
many  hours  before  the  beginniDg  of 
the  debate.  He  spoke  with  his 
usual  ability;  but  with  more  than 
his  usual  violence,  against  what  he 
pronounced  the  insulting  and  un- 
constitutional conduct  of  miuistcrs ; 
concluding  with  a  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  representing,  at 
remarkable  length,  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  House  at  the  ctmti nu- 
ance of  ministers  in  office  to  whom 
the  House  of  Commons  had  refused 
its  sanction.  Nominally  admitting 
the  right  of  the  prerogative,  but 
denying  its  exerci&e ;  asserting  the 
right  of  the  Commons  to  stop  the 
supplies,  but  admitting  the  perils 
which ^  rendered  it  criminal ;  pro- 
nouncing the  power  of  the  Com- 
'.    teona  to  demsnd  thn  remnvnl  nf  thn 


Cabinet  for  unfitness,  yet  acknow- 
ledging that  no  instance  of  unfitness  * 
had  been  alleged,  nor  had  any  dis- 
tinct charge  of  the  kind  been  even 
thought  of.  Such  was  the  tissue  of 
alternate  truisms  and  contradictions, 
which  he  was  rash  enough  to  place 
on  the  journals.  Nothing  could  hare 
been  a  more  direct  testimony  against 
his  own  capacity  for  every  function 
of  public  life.  As  a  parliamentary 
leader,  it  exhibited  him  committing 
his  party  to  a  creed  that  courted 
instant  confutation;  as  a  candidate 
for  office,  throwing  out  a  personal 
defiance,  which  must  make  his  mi- 
nistry directly  obnoxious  to  the  mo- 
narch ;  and,  as  a  senator,  proclaim- 
ing principles  which  had  already 
been  contemporaneous  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  throne. 

Pitt  had  now  triumphed ;  and  he, 
of  course,  sent  an  account  of  the 
night  to  the  King.  His  Majesty's 
answer  was  equally  prompt  and  in- 
telligent «  Mr  Pitt's  letter  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  most  satisfactory  I 
have  received  for  many  months.  An 
avowal  on  the  outset  that  the  propo- 
sition held  forth  is  not  intended  to 
go  farther  lengths  than  a  kind  of 
manifesto,  and  then  carrying  it  by 
a  majority  of  only  one ;  and  the  day 
concluded  with  an  avowal  that  all 
negotiution  is  at  an  end,  gives  me 
every  reason  to  hope,  that,  by  a  firm 
and  proper  conduct,  this  faction  will 
by  degrees  be  deserted  by  many, 
and  at  length  be  forgotten."  The  * 
letter  terminated  with  a  tribute  as 
strikingly  expressed  as  it  was  justly 
due  to  the  extraordinary  man  by 
whom  the  victory  was  achieved. 

**  I  shall  ever  with  pleasure  con- 
sider, that  by  the  prudence  as  well 
as  rectitude  of  one  person  in  the 
House  of  Commons  this  great 
change  has  been  effected ;  and  that 
he  will  ever  be  able  to  reflect  with 
satisfaction,  that,  in  having  support- 
ed me,  he  has  saved  the  constitution, 
the  most  perfect  of  human  forma- 
tion." 

Pitt's  feelings,  with  that  letter  in 
his  hand,  might  be  envied. 

All  struggle  was  closed  hence- 
forth ;  and  the  House  waited,  at  its 
last  gasp,  for  the  blow  which  was  to 
end  its  existence.  On  the  day  after 
the  acknowledged  defeat  of  Opposi- 
tion the  mutiny  bill  was  carried  for 
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Matthew  Ridley^  attrenuouB  FoxUe, 
taklDg  occasioa  from  ita  passing  to 
exonerate,  so  far  as  declarations 
would  go,  his  party  from  measures 
which  they  rirtually  acknowledged 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  high  treason — 
*'  By  our  conduct  this  day/*  said  he, 
"  I  and  those  with  whom  I  vote  will 
prove  how  false  the  reports  are,  that 
we  intended  to  stop  the  supplies, 
throw  out  the  mutiny  bill, and  plunge 
the  nation  into  anarchy  and  conux* 
aion.'*  After  this  amende^  it  was 
unnecessary  to  press  him  with  the 
facts  that  the  leader  of  Opposition 
had  actually  made  the  attempt  In 
both  instances,  had  as  distinctly 
avowed  his  right  to  make  it,  and 
was  driven  from  it  only  by  the 
evident  fear  of  his  party  to  lose  all 
hold  upon  the  nation.  The  debate 
was  lung  talked  of  for  a  new  in- 
stance of  Pitt's  sarcastic  skill.  Mr 
PowU,  who  had  originally  voted  for 
the  minister,  but  who  subsequent- 
ly, from  some  affectation  of  exhi- 
biting his  independence,  had  gone 
over  to  Fox,  rose  after  Ridley,  and 
with  that  curious  and  absurd  alter- 
nation of  praise  and  blame  which 
he  thought  an  evidence  of  his  da- 
ring to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
pronounced  his  habitual  sorrows 
that  '*  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  conquered;  that  the  minister 
held  his  place  in  defiance  of  their 
addresses ;  and  that»  though  a  vote 
of  the  Commons  could  once  bestow 
a  crown,  it  could  not  now  procure 
the  dismission  of  a  minister."  This 
reference  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 
was  of  course  laughed  at;  the  ora- 
tor having  forgotten  to  add  the  im- 
f»ortant  distinction  of  the  cases,  that 
n  the  former  the  nation  was  with  the 
Commons,  In  the  latter  against  them. 
He  then  said,  that  "  often  as  he  had 
been  charged  with  inconsistency,  he 
would  expose  himself  again  to  the 
charge,  by  voting  for  a  long  mutiny 
bill,  which  would  enable  the  mini- 
ster to  dissolve  Parliament,*'  for**  he 
was  Willi Dg  to  let  ministers  run 
their  mad  career ;  he  was  convinced 
that  a  dissolution  would  be  ruinous; 
But  the  Commons  were  conquered!^* 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  troops  that  surrounded 
the  Treasury  Bench/*  whom  he  di- 
vided into  the  Premier's  body-guard, 
light  young  troops^  who  shot  their 
Uttl9  arrows  i^aloat  all  who  refused 


alleriance  to  their  chief.**  The  ae- 
cond  were,  the  "  corps  of  royal  vo- 
lunteers, stanch  cbampiona  for  pre- 
rogaUve."  The  third  was  ''a legion 
or  deserters^  who^  having  no  other 
object  than  Interest,  and  having  de> 
serted  to  the  minister,  would  be 
equally  ready  to  desert  from  him«** 
The  last  topic  was  a  peculiarly 
unfortunate  one  to  have  suggested 
Itself  to  this  changer  of  aldea^  aad 
Pitt  gave  him  some  of  those  pass- 
ing lashes  which  must  have  singu- 
larly galled  a  haughty  and  oatenta- 
tious  declaimer.  "  As  the  mutiny 
bill  is  the  subject  before  the  House." 
said  Pitt  sportively,  **  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  the  militaiy  picture 
which  the  honourable  member  has 
been  pleased  to  draw  is  peculiarly 
proper  for  exhibition  on  this  day; 
he  is  certainly  quite  In  the  right  to 
display  that  talent  for  which  he  is 
so  well  qualified ;  for  having  once  de- 
scribed the  opposite  arm^f  while  he 
opposed  it,  it  Is  now  ht  that  he 
should  describe  that  which  he  at 
present  opposes,  but  with  which  he 
formerly  fought^  Having  thus 
awakened  the  House  to  the  line 
which  he  was  about  to  pursue, 
he  then  fell  on  Powia  again. 
**  The  honourable  member,**  said 
he,  '*  like  all  men  of  ability,  can- 
not help  delighting  a  little  In  Its 
exercise ;  and  his  forte  beinf  to 
alter  his  mind,  he  Is  resolved  to  show 
how  clever  be  can  be  on  either  side 
of  the  question,  and  with  what 
powers  of  eloquence  he  can,  widt- 
out  any  visible  cause,  oppose  an 
administration  which  he  had  once 
supported.**  He  then  followed  him 
keenly  through  his  military  cata- 
logue. "  The  first  corps,  the  House 
was  told,  was  composed  of  light 
archers,  who  shot  their  liule  arrows 
with  great  dexterity.  Probably  ths 
honourable  member*B  armour  had 
not  been  so  strong  as  to  be  proof 
against  the  arrows  of  those  archers, 
for  those  weapons  which  he  teem- 
ed so  much  to  despise,  had  evident- 
ly galled  him.  As  to  the  prerogative 
volunteers,  who  formed  the  second  | 
band,  I  am  proud  of  their  support; 
because  heither  they  nor  1  can  be 
fond  of  the  prerogative,  without 
being  fond  of  the  conatltuUon,  of 
whidi  the  prerogative  is  a  plart; 
nor  can  I,  for  the  same  reaaon.  be 
$u  eneiB/  te  the  Beuee  of  Cooi* 
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t'whkk  h  a  part  of  the  Om- 
•dtutKm,  aad,  coMequentlf,  to  me 
m  objeet  of  venenitioD.  As  to  the 
third  band,  I  cannot  conceire  why 
the  himourable  member  should  call 
them  deserters,  merely  because 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  go 
the  length  to  which  others  Were 
hurrying  the  House.  Bat  the  ho- 
nourable member  certainly  most 
be  admitted  to  be  aomethinff  of  an 
antfaority  on  the  subject  He  had 
peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  aecrels  of  the  enemy ;  for,  hav- 
ing serred  in  both  armies^  and  hav- 
ing undertaken  the  task  of  negotia- 
ting, he  was  able  to  do  his  friends 
•Ignal  serricey  by  the  information 
which  he  might  eoUeet  a$  a  $py^ 
while  he  enioyed  the  immunities  of 
an  ambassador." 

We  may  conceire  with  what 
cheers  and  laughter  this  exposi  was 
received  by  the  House.  But  the 
discipline  was  not  yet  done*  '<  The 
honourable  member,*'  said  Pitt,  ^has 
stated  what  he  calls  the  debtor  and 
creditor  side  of  the  account,  in  the 
Begotiation  for  an  union  of  parties. 
It  may,  periiaps,  suit  his  ideas  to 
state  the  business  as  a  matter  of  bar» 
ter.  But,  as  the  only  object  I  had 
in  the  transaction  was  the  pub- 
lic good,  I  considered,  noi  tehat  men 
tcouidgive  or  gain^  but  what  would 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try I" 

The  speech  struck  home  to 
Powle,  who  by  this  time  had 
found  ample  reason  to  regret  his 
aearchlng  for  counsel  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  and  equally  ample  to 
consider  the  imprudence  of  provo- 
Icing  his  punishment  from  so  formi- 
dable a  hand.  He  fastened  on  the 
word  **  spy,"  and,  rising  in  great 
wrath,  demanded  whether,  '*  by  ap« 
plying  the  word  to  him,  thii  minister 
meant  to  charge  him  with  disho- 
nourable conduct?"  The  question 
aeemed  sufficiently  unnecessary, 
after  the  denouncement  of  his  ter- 
giversation. But  the  minister  had 
more  important  objects  in  view  than 
to  heal  the  wounded  fame  of  Mr 
Powis  I  he  simply  replied,  that  he 
charged  him  with  nothing ;  that  he 
had  merely  intended  to  convey  the 
idea,  that  the  honourable  gentleman, 
"  having  served  in  boui  armies, 
knew  the  secrets  of  both,  m  well  a$ 
arttfiotfe^ld**    With  thk  reoetltion 


^  the  phraae^  Mr  Powis  was  forced 
to  be  content,  and  to  take  with  him 
the  lesson,  that  political  trimmiog  is 
always  desplsea,  and  deserving  to 
be  despised. 

The  fall  of  faction  was  complete. 
The  whole  country  was  in  a  tumult 
of  rejoicing  at  the  overthrow  of  a 
parlhimentary  despotism,  which,  in 
Its  progress,  must  have  usurped 
every  power  of  the  state,  turned 
the  throne  into  a  cipher,  and  re- 
newed the  bloody  era  of  the  civil 
war.  In  its  exultation,  the  preemi- 
nent Individual,  whose,  ability  had 
fought  the  battle  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  loaded  with  every 
testimony  of  national  homage.  A 
long  succession  of  addresses  from 
public  bodies  in  all  parts  of  Uie 
country  were  presented  to  the  mi- 
nister, containing  the  highest  praises 
of  his  conduct,  and  urging  him  to 
unfailiog  firmness  in  rescuing  the 
principles  of  the  constitution. 
.  But  there  was  one  individual,  aqd 
but  one,  to  whom  still  higher  grati- 
tude was  due,  who,  exbibltlDg  from 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  a  sa- 
gacity no  less  profound,  and  a  cou- 
rage not  less  intrepid,  than  the  great 
Minister,  had,  with  more  to  lose, 
evidently  prepared  him  to  hazard 
all  for  the  safety  of  England«  That 
individual  was  the  King.  During 
that  most  anxious  peiiod,  the  hum- 
blest instrument  of  office  did  not 
labour  more  indefati^bly,  or  the 
highest  counsellor  ot  the  Crown 
advise  with  more  knowledge  of  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution.  He  al- 
most alone  saw,  from  the  com- 
mencement, the  true  nature  of  the 
contest,  that  it  was  not  a  competi- 
torship  for  office,  but  a  trial  of  the 
whole  principle  on  which  was  built 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  openly 
spoke  of  the  probability  of  his  with- 
drawing from  the  Government,  and 
the  country,  or  from  life.  This  de- 
termination, he  foresaw,  would  be 
a  matter  of  course,  if  the  Coalition 
Ministry  gained  the  day.  Their 
principles  were  fatal  to  the  security 
of  the  constitution.  An  all  power- 
ful House  of  Commons  must  l>e 
only  the  delegate  of  an  all-powerful 
mob  ;  every  establishment  of  the 
State,  the  libertv  of  individuals,  the 
righto  of  hereditary  property,  and 
of  nU  nnmenr.  would  imi  *ft  •!>* 
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mercy  of  a  vote  of  the  Houie  of 
Commons  from  hour  to  hour,  that 
vote  at  the  mercy  of  a  majority, 
boirever  composed,  that  msjority  at 
the  commattd  of  the  first  dema- 
gogue who  might  combine  the 
power  of  speakuig  with  every  ex- 
cess of  the  most  profligate  ambition, 
and  that  orator  essentially  at  the 
dictation  of  Uie  rabble  by  whom  he 
bad  been  made,  by  whom  he  was 
sustained,  and  from  whose  violences 
he  d^ly  gathered  fresh  intimidation 
for  the  Legislature. 

The  King  saw  this  inevitable  re- 
sult, and  he  disdained  to  be  dragged 
at  the  chariot  wheels  of  faction. 
He  knew,  from  the  experience  of 
all  historv,  that  the  dungeon  of  a 
monarch  has  but  one  door,  and  that 
door  opens  to  the  scaffold.  Thus 
the  sentiment  was  not  the  result  of 
an  unmanly  melancholy,  stili  less  of 
an  unmanly  impatience ;  it  was  the 
deliberate  conclusion  from  the 
known  facts  of  popular  supremacy. 

And  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween that  hour  and  this?  The 
whole  difference  consists  in  ours 
being  much  the  stronger,  more  pal- 
pable, and  perilous  ca«e  of  the  two. 
In  Fox*s  day,  there  might  have  been 
some  honourable  mask  of  party,  dis- 
guising to  the  general  eye  the  visage 
of  the  fierce  and  foul  spirit  of  par- 
liamentary dictation.  Fox  and  North 
were  both  persons  of  unquestion- 
able eminence,  the  highest  rank  was 
the  natural  object  of  their  pursuit 
They  had  formed  strong  connexions 
with  public  men  and  public  affairs. 
In  the  course  of  a  long,  showy,  and 
powerful  public  career.  They  se- 
verally possessed  great  talents.  Of 
such  men,  it  might  be  plausibly 
conjectured  by  the  superficial  class 
of  politicians,  that  they  could  have 
no  design  beyond  the  conquest  of 
office;  that  they  had  too  much  to 
lose  and  to  honour  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  be  capable  of  throwing  it 
into  peril;  that  if  their  ambidon 
were  headlong,  they  were  hurried 
into  the  excess  only  by  the  very 
force  and  ardour  of  their  faculties ; 
but  what  similitude  to  this  leader- 
ship exists  now  ?  What  ground  for 
the  strong  muster  of  Opposition  is 
discoverable  in  the  characters  of 
those  who  exhibit  this  formidable 
an4  violent  following  ?  At  this  mo- 
ment even  the  few  who  displayed 


any  semblance  of  public  ability  on 
the  fallen  side  have  disappeared,  and 
the  actual  leader  of  the  Opposiuon 
is  one  of  the  youngest  and  least 
experienced  of  the  late  Ministry. 
What,  then,  is  it  that  unites  so  large 
a  number  of  the  representative  body, 
binds  them  in  such  strong  confede- 
racy, and  urges  them  forward  with 
such  precipUate  resolution  ?  Un- 
questionably something  aliogetber 
different  from  the  old  ties  or  stimu> 
lants  of  party.  Neither  generous 
attachment  to  distin^ished  Indivi- 
duals, nor  old  political  connexion, 
nor  the  natural  and  justifiable  ho- 
mage with  which  men  honour  great 
abilities.  For  all  the  occasions  that 
give  birth  to  those  impulses  liave 
passed  away.  Unable  to  solve  this 
problem  on  old  principles,  can  w« 
refuse  the  solution  offered  by  new  ? 
Are  not  a  wild  determination  to  In- 
novate, a  reckless  love  of  desperate 
experiments,  and  a  sanguine  view  of 
consequences,  which  every  man  can 
conjecture,  and  all  good  men  must 
dfprecate,  the  in^redi^nta  of  that 
new  cup  of  intoxication  which  the 
French  «  Three  Days  of  July"  pre- 
pared for  the  lip  of  England,  and 
which,  if  but  touched,  fills  the  heart 
with  alternate  fatuity  and  frenzy  ? 
George  the  Third,  during  this  en- 
tire crisis,  saw  it  In  its  true  point  of 
view,  an  assault  on  the  liberties  of 
England.  The  India  bill  was  in- 
stantly felt  by  him  to  be  a  scheme 
of  a  powerful  demagogue  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  state  for  life, 
and  to  render  It  hereditary  in  his 
party.  The  King  was  no  lazy  depo- 
sitary of  a  crown,  of  which  ibe 
jewels  were  left  to  be  plucked  out 
to  wreathe  round  the  brow  of  the 
liberticide.  He  lingered  under  no 
shield  of  ministers.  He  boldly  came 
forward — constantly  assisted  at  coun- 
cils—constantly advised  with  minis- 
tersF— cheered  J  confirmed,  and  sus- 
tained them  by  perpetual  corres- 
pondence—and under  their  heaviest 
defeats  invigorated  them  by  new  as- 
surances that  he  would  stand  by 
them  to  the  last.  He  seems  to  have 
been  awake  to  every  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  miniiiters,  the 
House,  and  the  people;  and  in  all 
to  have  formed  and  delivered  opi- 
nions which  do  equal  honour  to  his 
principles  and  his  understanding. 
.  On  the  I8th  of  Febniaryy  on  the  evs 
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of  one  of  the  greatest  debates  of 
the  period,   the  Kiofl:^  anxious  to 
atreDgthen  Plu's  confidence  for  the 
night,  wrote  to  him^*'  Mr  Pitt  may 
depend  on  my  being  heartily  ready 
to  adopt  vigorous  measures,  as  I 
tbinic  the  struggle  is  really  no  less 
than  my  being  called  on  to  stand 
forth  in  defence  of  the  constitution 
against  a  most  desperate  and  un- 
principled faction."  These  vigorous 
measures  vrere  a  dissolution,  which 
Pitt,  though  beaten  on  that  night  by 
208  to  196,  postponed  until  he  should 
have  vanquished  Opposition  on  their 
own  ground.    On  the  20ih,  Pitt  had 
heen  beaten  by  two  successive  ma- 
jorities of  20  and  21,  and  a  most  in- 
auliiog  address  had   been  carried. 
The  King  wrote  his  directions  for 
the  spirit  of  the  answer.    "  I  trust 
that  while  the  answer  is  drawn  up 
with  civility,  it  will  be  a  dear  sup- 
port of  my  otcn  rights,  which  the  ad- 
dresses from  air  parts  of  the  king- 
dom show  me  the  people  feel  essen- 
tial to  their  liberties"    He  even  toolc 
cognizance  of  the  style  of  his  mi- 
niatets,  and  felt  evident  pleasure  in 
gratifying  Pitt  with  the  well-deser- 
Ted  praise  of  superior  grace  of  lan- 
guage.   On  the  morning  after  one 
of  the  debates  in  which  he  had  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  himself  by  the 
elegant  dexterity  of  his  satire,  the 
King  wrote  to  him,  after  alluding  to 
some  matters  of  business—"  I  can- 
not conclude  without  expressing  my 
fullest  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  Mr  Pitt  on  Monday.    In  particu- 
lar, his  employing  a  razor  against 
his  antagoDidt«,  and   never  conde- 
scending to  run  into  that  rudeness, 
which,  though  common  in  that  House, 
certainly  never  becomes  a  gentle- 
man.   If  he  proceeds  in  this  mode 
of  oratory,  he  will  bring  debates  in- 
to a  shape  more  creditable,  and  cor- 
rect tha^  as  well  as,  I  trust,  many 
more  evils,  which  time  and  temper 
only  can  effect" 

The  time  was  now  come  for  that 
appeal  to  the  nation,  on  which  the 
Minister  had  determined  from  the 
beginning,  but  which  neither  the  art 
nor  fprce  of  Opposition  was  to  pre- 
cipitate or  retard.  He  obtained  the 
supplies  without  compromise,  and 
compelled  the  heads  of  Opposition 
either  to  fly  from  the  debates,  or  to 
•it  in  sullen  eilence.    To  the  last  he 


exhibited  the  same  superiority  to  the 
tamperings  or  threats  of  his  antago- 
nists. On  the  22d  of  March,  oh 
bringing  up  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  he  was  eagerly 
questioned  on  the  probability  of  a 
dissolution.  Lord  North,  Mr  Eden, 
and  General  Conway  successively 
animadverted  on  it  as  unjust,  severe, 
impolitic,  &c ;  but  no  answer  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Minister.  He 
did  not  condescend  to  utter  a  syl- 
lable. He  had  already  fixed  his  de- 
termination, and  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  gratify  his  querists  by 
explaining.  He  continued  contempt- 
uously silent  through  the  night,  and 
left  the  answer  to  be  given  by  the 
event.  That  answer  was  not  long 
delayed.  In  two  days  after,  (the 
24th,)  the  King  went  down  to  the 
House,  and  delivered  this  decisive 
speech  from  the  throne : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— On 
a  full  Consideration  of  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  and  of  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  which  have 
produced  it,  I  am  induced  to  put  an 
end  to  this  session  of  Parliament.  I 
feel  it  a  duty,  which  I  owe  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  country,  to 
recur,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the 
sense  of  my  people,  by  calling  a  new 
Parliament.  I  trust  that  this  mei^ 
sure  will  tend  to  obviate  the  mis» 
chiefs  arising  from  the  unhappy  <ftrt- 
sions  and  distractions  whicn  have 
lately  subsisted,  and  that  the  various 
important  objects  which  will  require 
consideration  may  be  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded upon  with  less  interruption 
and  with  happier  effect  I  can  have 
no  other  object  than  to  preserve  the 
true  principles  of  our  free  and  happy 
Constitution,  and  to  employ  the 
powers  intrusted  to  me  by  law  for 
the  only  end  for  which  they  were 
given,  the  good  of  my  people." 

The  Parliament  was  dissolved  on 
the  25  th  of  March,  and  the  new  Par- 
liament summoned  to  meet  on  the 
16th  of  May. 

We  have  in  this  detail  the  narra- 
tive of  a  period  pi:egnant  with  the 
fates  of  half  a  century,— that  half  cen- 
tury itself  pregnant  with  the  most 
fearful  perils,  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing catastrophes,  and  the  guiltiest 
national  corruptions  within  the  last 
thousand  years.  In  tliat  period  the 
principles  were  established  by  PitI 
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aadbtflMTeretgnwbicliborethecouii- 
trj  in  unexampled  triumph  ihroagh 
tbose  perils,  and  placed  England  at 
the  head  of  Europe.  The  battle  in 
1784  was  fought  in  Parliament  onlf 
preparatory  to  ite  being  fought  in 
the  streets.  If  the  projects  or  Pox 
vrere  confined  to  outrageous  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  his  principles 
extended  to  national  ruin.  The  vio- 
lence of  Oppoaition  was  of  the  most 
daring,  arrogant,  and  grasping  order. 
Thejr  loolced  upon  the  King  as  aK 
ready  at  their  feet,  all  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  state  at  their  mex^ 
cy,  and  their  seizure  of  them  not 
only  certain  but  permanent  Their 
addresses  to  the  throne  were  not 
supplications,  but  menaces.  Those 
petitioners  for  the  royal  grace  came 
to  storm  the  royal  fears.  No  lan- 
guage that  haughty  assumption  of 
power  ever  used  was  forgotten,  in 
those  rescripts  of  a  tyrannicaHIouse 
of  Commons,  to  its  soverelgnT  Deli- 
cacy, decorum,  and  even  the  respect- 
ful formalities  of  language  to  a  king, 
were  equally  abjured  lu  their  ap- 
peals to  the  throne.  They  demand- 
ed and  defied ;  yet  this  whole  array 
of  practised,  inflamed,  and  arrogant 
hostility  was  totally  put  to  the  rout 
by  steadiness,  fortitude^  and  perse- 
vering principle.  The  success  of 
Fox  would  have  inevitably  plunged 
the  country  Into  a  revolution.  He 
would  have  felt  himself  rapidly  so 
dependent  on  the  multitude — his 
temperament  was  so  incapable  of 
refusing  the  prizes  of  popularity,  let 
the  purchase  be  what  it  might — his 
moral  nature  was  so  self-indulgent, 
feeble,  and  vitiated,  that,  in  the  first 
trial  of  his  virtue  against  his  pas- 
sions, he  must  have  given  way  to 
the  grossest  political  temptation. 
The  constitution  would  have  been 
yielded,  perhaps  with  an  eloquent 
speech  on  the  painful  necessity  of 
circumstances,  perhaps  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile  at  the  human  ab* 
surdity  of  expecting  public  self-de- 
nial from  the  gorged  voluptuary  of 
private  life ;  but  the  evil  would  have 
been  done,  and  the  British  name 
turned  into  a  warning  for  nations 
too  confident  in  the  patriotism  of 
profligates — or  the  constitution,  af- 
ter being  plunged  into  a  sea  of  blood, 
would  have  been  left  to  the  hands 
of  posterity  to  draw  it  up  from  its 


almost  beyood  tlie  hope  of  brealU]^ 
again. 

The  lofty  perMverance  of  tlie  Mi- 
nister was  amon^  the  great  qualities 
which  gained  this  most  memorable 
triumph.  He  fought  the  OpposltloB 
for  eleven  weeks  alone:  and  during 
that  time  he  never  allowed  the  bqosI 
dexterous  of  his  antagonists  to  gain 
the  slightest  advantage  over  him. 
Ho  was  never  betrayed  Into  a  rash 
expression,  never  Inflamed  Into  un- 
becoming wrath,  never  entrapved 
Into  undue  disclosure.  He  sat,  night 
after  night,  the  same  impertorbable 
depositary  of  government,  suffering 
the  storm  to  rage  on,  until  It  was  his 
plaasure  to  check  its  ravings.  But 
when  he  rose,  he  poured  out  the 
same  torrent  of  eloquence  which 
dashed  and  withered  his  enemies; 
at  once  caustic  and  generous,  grace* 
ful  and  daring,  classical  and  vigor- 
ous, it  was  equally  unrivalled  in  the 
discussions  of  polity  domestic  and 
foreign,  in  the  more  general  contests 
which  turned  on  political  principle, 
and  in  those  powerful,  and  some- 
times most  pathetic  appeals,  in  which 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  native- 
born  feelings  of  honour  and  patriot- 
ism in  the  breasts  of  Englishnen. 
For  nearly  two  months  he  was  con- 
stantly repelled,  defied,  and  insulted 
by  the  House.  He  never  in  a  tittgh 
instance  obtained  a  majority.  la  the 
long  succession  of  debates^  from  the 
time  of  talcing  his  seat  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1784,  to  the  time  when  Op- 
position finished  their  career  of  vio- 
lence by  amanlfestoalmostof  treason, 
March  the  8th,  he  was  defeated  infamr' 
teen  great  debates — ^the  result  of  any 
oneof  which  might  have  sent  hiro  from 
the  Treasury  Bench  to  the  Tower. 
Still  he  persevered,  with  a  manli- 
ness which  conferred  the  hij^est 
panegyric  on  his  nature,  a  penetra- 
tion which  placed  his  ability  In  the 
highest  public  point  of  view,  and  a 
confidence  in  the  national  character, 
which  nothing  but  singular  noble- 
ness in  the  heart  of  the  Minister 
could  have  dictated,  and  nothing  but 
singular  virtue  in  the  heart  of  the 
people  could  have  sustained.  From 
the  beginning,  he  took  his  stand 
against  the  ignorant  principle,  which 
we  again  hear  asserted,  that  **  Me 
House  of  Commons  has  the  rigki  to 
declare  who  shall  be  the  Mmietef^  of 


power»  once  estebRihed.  would  be 
effectually  the  establishment  of  acfe- 
mocracff.  He  was  not  to  be  answer- 
ed  by  the  trifling  pretence  that  the 
Commons  admitted  the  King's  right 
to  nominate;  he  showed  Uiat  Uie 
royal  nomination  most  be  a  bur- 
lesque, where  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  annul  it  day  by  day 
was  assumed  as  a  privilege;  that 
thia  privilege  would  make  gorem- 
inent  a  mockery  of  the  hour;  that 
while  Ihe  votes  of  a  thing  so  palpably 
dependent  on  chance  as  a  majority. 
were  to  exercise  the  actual  control 
over  the  appointment  of  the  royal 
counsellors— all  that  belongs  to  the 
Btabiiity  of  public  council,  all  foreign 
connejdon,  all  the  security  of  laws, 
must  be  blown  loose  to  the  winds ; 
that  the  rery  conception  went  to 
defraud  the  House  of  Peers  of  their 
constitutional  shaire  in  the  public  in- 
terests ;  that  it  would  leave  the  King 
but  in  the  situation  of  a  head  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  the 
natural  consummation  of  all,  that 
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the  Commens  themselves  would  be 
crushed  by  some  burst  of  national 
anger,  as  ther  had  been  before— the 
soldier  would,  as  he  had  done  before, 
finish  what  the  demagogue  begaUi 
and  the  liberties  and  name  of  Eng- 
land would  of  necessity  merge  in 
either  a  rabble  republic,  an  iron 
despotism,  or  a  helpless  slavery  to 
some  continental  power,  provoked 
by  its  insttlto,  or  tempted  by  Its  ez-i 
postire  to  invasion. 

In  our  further  view  of  this  most 
formidable  period,  when  the  foun- 
dations of  English  freedom  were  all 
but  shaken  by  the  hand  of  faction, 
and  all  but  laid  anew  by  the  hand 
of  this  preeminent  patriot.  Mini- 
ster, and  man  of  genius,  we  shall 
observe  the  happy  consequences  of 
his  triumph  to  the  constitution — 
the  vigour  which  it  communicated 
to  the  royal  councils,  and  the  gene- 
ral security,  strength,  and  content- 
ment, which  were  its  first  fruits,  to 
the  people. 
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Eablt  on  the  Monday,  we  accord- 
ingly started  on  CHir  journey,  and 
that  evening  arrived  at  very  com- 
fortable quarters  on  St  Ann's  bay. 

We  did  not  get  under  weigh  next 
morning  until  the  sun  was  high— it 
was  nearly  ten  in  the  forenoon — as 
we  had  only  to  go  the  length  of 
Prickly  Pear  Cottage  that  oay^  a 
property  helongiog  to  a  crony  of 
mine  uncle's,  at  which  we  had  pro- 
miaed  to  dine  and  spend  the  night 
on  our  way  to  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale, 
where  we  were  to  call  a  halt,  to  ati* 
tend  some  military  dinner  or  an- 
other at  Bogwalk  tavern. 

The  beauty  of  St  Ann's,  the  prin- 
cipal grazing  parish  of  Jamaica,  sur- 
passed any  notion  I  had  previously 
formed  of  it; — the  whole  oistrict  be- 
Inff  a  sea  of  gently  undulating  hill  and 
Tulef ,  covered  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant waving  Guinea  grass— across 
which  the  racking  cleudleta,  borne 
on  tlie  winga  of  the  fresh  and  invi* 


cheerily-'-as  if  ft  had  been  one  vast 
hay  field,  ready  for  the  scythe,  thick- 
ly interspersed  with  groves  of  pi- 
mento and  frui^  trees,  whose  pic- 
turesque situations  no  capability 
man  could  possibly  improve.  The 
flocks  of  cattle  that  browsed  all 
round  us,  whether  as  to  breed  or 
condition,  would  have  done  credit 
even  to  Lincolnshire.  Lord  Althorp 
should  go  and  take  a  squint  at  St 
Ann's— 1  daresay  the  worthies  there 
might  make  him  custos. 

At  length,  as  it  drew  on  to  three 
in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  the  cottage 
glittering  in  all  the  West  India  glory 
of  green  blinds  and  white  paint, 
through  the  grove  of  fruit-trees  in 
the  centre  of  which  it  waa  placed. 
It  was  a  long  low  building,  raised 
about  ten  feet  off  the  ground  on  brick 
pillars,  under  which  gamboled  half- 
a-dozen  goats,  and  surrounded  by  a 
cool  and  airy  piazza*  whiie^he  neigh- 
bouring tihicketa  were  peppered  with 
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ed  buildings,  comprising  kitchen, 
gard-du- mange,  bouses  tor  the  do- 
mesiicB,  pig-sties,  and  poultry-yard. 

We  dismounted  at  one  end  of  the 
piazza,  where  a  door,  kept  gaping 
ajar  by  a  large  stone  on  the  floor,  to 
which  access  was  had  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  seemed  to  invite  us  to  walk  in. 
We  ascended  the  stair  and  entered. 
The  dark  mirrorlike  floors,  the  fra« 
grant  odour  of  the  fresh  gathered  bit- 
ter oranges  which  had  been  just  used 
in  polishing  them,  the  green  shade 
of  the  trees  that  overshadowed  the 
building,  tossing  their  branches,  and 
rushing  and  twittering  in  the  sea 
breeze — the  beautiful  flowers  that 
crept  in  at  every  open  blind  and  cre- 
vice, (a  knot  in  the  weather  board- 
ing could  not  drop  out  but  in  would 
pop  a  rose,  or  a  bud  of  double  jessa- 
mine, as  if  trying  to  escape  the  ar- 
dent gaze  of  the  sun)— the  twilight 
of  the  rooms,  and  the  glorious  view 
of  the  everlasting  ocean  in  the  dis- 
tance, (with  a  tiny  white  winglet  of 
a  sail  sliding  along  here«nd  there,) 
crisped  with  blue  waves,  as  if  the 
water  had  reflected  the  mackerel 
sky  that  glowed  over  all,  until  both 
were  blended  out  at  sea  beneath  a 
silvery  haze  — were  indescribably 
luxurious  and  refreshing  —  their 
sweet  and  cooling  influences  more 
strongly  felt,  from  the  contrast  they 
afforded  to  the  heat  and  dust  of 
the  lowland  road  we  had  just  left. 
— Oh  I  I  could — curse  it — there*8  a 
mackaw— there  is  a  mackaw — a 
bird  I  detest  and  abominate -— so 
my  poetry  is  all  blown  to  the 
moon  in  a  jiffy.  I  would  rather  sit 
and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  setting 
of  a  saw,  while  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  a  sick  lieadach.  —But  let  me 
whistle  back  my  fancy  again,  and 
get  on  with  my  story. 

Several  ladies'  workubles,  with 
the  work  lying  on  them,  tumbled  as 
it  were  in  haste,  and  chairs  disar- 
ranged, showed  that  our  approach 
had  not  been  observed  until  we  were 
close  aboard,  and  that  the  fair  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  that  moment 
fled,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
presentable ;  indeed  this  was  vouch- 
ed for  by  the  laughing,  and  Jutting, 
and  heckling  we  heard  in  a  room, 
whose  window  opened  into  the 
piazza. 

Presently  a  tidily- dressed  brown 
Mraiting-miudeoy  with  flowers  on  her 
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gown  the  size  of  the  crown  of  my 
hat,  and  of  the  gaudiest  colours- 
she  looked  like  one  of  those  Chinese 
figures  on  a  punch- bowl — popped 
her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  after 
showing  her  white  teeth, disappeared. 
She  had  very  evidently  been  sent  to 
reconnoitre,  and  I  could  not  avoid 
overhearing  her  say  in  the  inner 
room  aforesaid,  close  to  the  open 
window  of  which,  our  party  were 
clustered,  *'  Oh,  nyung  missis — 
dere  are  old  massa  Frenche-— one 
tall  town-looking  buccra,  wid  big 
hook  nose  like  one  parrot  bill — one 
leetler  fat  one,  hab  red  face,  and  one 
fonny  coat,  all  tick  over  wid  small 
silk  barrel,  and  broider  wid  black 
silk  lace — And— oh,  I  forgot — one 
small  slip  of  a  boy,  dat  roll  side  to 
side  so  — here  she  seemed  to  l>e 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word— 
**  like  de  sailor  negro." 

Now  this  was  me,  your  honour. 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  noise 
as  if  a  man  had  been  scraping  the 
mud  off  his  shoes  at  the  scraper  in 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  and  ^v- 
ing  various  orders  at  the  same  ume 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  servants ;  then 
a  heavy  step  through  the  lofty  hall, 
and  enter  a  tall,  sallow,  yellow- 
snake  of  a  man,  in  wide  white  jane 
trowsers  and  waistcoat, — the  per- 
spiration streaming  down  his  face, 
and  dripping  from  the  point  of  his 
sun-peeled  nose,  while  the  collar  of 
his  shirt  and  his  neckcloth  were  a]so 
very  sudorous.  He  wore  a  thread- 
bare blue  coat,  the  buttons  all  co- 
vered with  verdigris,  and  a  hat — 
which  he  kept  on,  by  the  way — worn 
white  at  the  edges,  with  the  paste- 
board frame  of  it  visible  where  the 
silk  nsp  had  been  rubbed. 

"  Ah,  Frenche,"  quoth  mine  host, 
for  it  was  no  other,  "  how  are  you, 
my  dear  fellow?  Paul,  call  your 
misses— and,  Mr  Twig,  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you.  Boys,  get  second  break- 
fast — we  have  kept  it  back  ou  pur- 
pose." 

*«  Twjing,"  thought  1. 

*'  Frenche,  my  lad,  introduce  me 
— your  nephew,  I  presume  ?  " 

I  bowed,  and  was  shaken  furious- 
ly by  the  hand., 

"  I  should  have  known  him,  I  de- 
clare ;  so  like  you,  my  old  cock." 

"  Gammon  again,"  thought  I. 

"  And,  Twig,  I  say,  you  must  in- 
troduce me  too."    Here  he  indlcm- 
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ted  Don  Felix,  and  prepared  to  "^puU 
his  foot,"  as  the  negroes  sajr,  in  that 
direction  alto— In  otlier  words,  to 
make  his  bow  to  Monsieur  Fiamin- 
ffo,  who  was  accordingly  made 
known  to  him  in  due  form,  and  had 
his  fiogers  nearly  wrung  off^  as  mine 
had  been.  Don  Felix,  so  soon  as  he 
was  released,  took  an  opportunity 
of  catching  my  eye,  shaking  them 
aside,  and  blowing  the  tips  as  if  they 
had  been  burned. 

The  ladies  now  appeared  —  our 
hostess,  really  a  splendid  woman,  and 
her  daughter,  fresh  off  the  irons  of  a 
fashionable  English  boarding-school, 
a  very  pretty  girl,  but  suffering  under 
prickly  heat,  a  sort  of  a  wha^do-ye• 
call-um,  a  kind  of  Jamaica  imita- 
tion, but  deucedly  like  'tother  thing 
in  Scotland;  and  the  plague  of 
freckles — ods  bobs  how  I  do  hate 
freckles !— where  was  I— oh — so  our 
lunch  or  second  breakfast  was  really 
a  very  pleasant  one.  From  that 
time  until  dinner,  we  talked,  and 
read,  and  played  bagatelle,  and 
amongst  other  weapons  employed 
to  kill  time,  Miss  Cornstick  was  set 
to  play  on  the  piano.  She  was,  I 
make  no  doubt,  a  first-rate  per- 
former, and  spangedher  fingers  from 
the  keys  as  it'  they  had  been  red  hot 
iron,  and  tossed  her  head  about  as 
she  sung,  and  cast  her  eyes  towards 
the  roof  as  if  she  had  seen  something 
surprising  there. 

*'  That's  what  I  call  singing  with 
animation,  at  all  events;  I  wish  the 
peddles  were  my  enemies,"  whisper- 
ed Don  Felix. 

**  Ah,  how  missie  do  sing — how 
him  do  play  on  de  pindod— wery 
extonishing  fine,"  quoth  the  brown 
ladies'  maid  soiio  voce  behind  the 
open  door  of  the  anteroom,  but 
loud  enough  for  me  to  overhear. 

However,  allow  for  some  few  tri- 
fling peculiarities  of  this  kind,  and  we 
haa  every  reason  to  be  exceedingly 
pleased  with  our  entertainment,  for 
we  had  a  capital  dinner,  and  some 
superb  Madeira,  and  the  evening 
passed  over  delightfully  on  the 
whole. 

When  we  came  to  retire,  I  was 
shown  to  my  sleeping  apartment, 
a  small  room  partitioned  off  from  the 
end  of  the  piazza,  that  is,  altogether 
without  the  brick  shell  of  the  nouse 
Itself. 

I  had  nroceeded  in  disroblnff .  and 


was  about  putting  out  the  candle, 
when  I-  heard  a  *'  cheep,  cheep" 
overhead,  as  of  a  mouse  in  the  paws 
of  pussy.  I  looked  up,  and  lo  I  an 
owl,  perched  on  what  seemed  a 
shelf,  that  ran  along  the  wall  over- 
head, with  mousey  sure  enough  Ln 
his  beak. 

"  Hillo,"  said  I, «  Master  Owl,  this 
will  never  do;  you  must  make 
yourself  scarce,  my  boy,"  —  and  I 
seized  a  fishing-rod  that  happened 
to  stand  in  the  corner  of  the  room — 
"  there,  take,  that,  your  owlship," 
and  I  made  a  blow  at  him  with  Uie 
but  end,  but  missed;  however  it 
had  the  effect  of  startling  him  off  his 
perch,  and  with  a  loud  squake^  he 
took  wing  round  the  room.  The 
first  consequence  of  his  vagary  was 
the  extinction  of  the  light,  whereby 
he  got  the  weather- gage  of  me  re- 
gularly, for  although  he  could  not  see 
in  the  light,  he  saw  beautifully  in  the 
darkness,  and  avoided  my  haphszard 
blows  most  scientifically.  At  length, 
amongst  other  feats  of  skill,  and  evi- 
dences of  composure,  I  fractured 
the  monkei/t  or  earthen  water-jar  that 

?;arni8hed  my  toilet  table,  and  finally 
ell  over  the  steps  at  the  bedside,  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  skin  on  my 
shinbone,  and  to  the  large  effusion 
of  my  patience. 

«•  Why,  Jinker,  Jinker  I "  I  could 
bear  a  door  open. 

'*  Why,  Jinker,"  said  a  man*8  voice, 
— **  what  noise  is  that  in  the  piazza, 
in  the  name  of  wonder  ?  " 

Snorts snort-^yawn,  "  Can't  tell, 
massa,"  replied  the  negro  domes- 
tic, who  was  thus  ruused  from 
his  lair  in  the  piazza,  **  but  I  will 
go  tee  de  sound,  what  it  is, 
massa." 

'*  You  will,"  thought  !,  as  I  heard 
him  groping  and  grumbling  all  about 
— '*  What  naise  is  dat,  my  fader  ? 
what  a  knock  my  nose  take  again  dat 
post  him,— mi  say,  what  naise  dat 
is  ?  "  quoth  Quashie,  more  than  half^, 
asleep — "  Nobody  hanswer  ?  Me  say 
de  third  time,  what  naise^^h  ?  " 

I  had  gathered  myself  into  bed  the 
best  way  I  could,  but  the  owl  con- 
tinued his  gyrations  round  and  round 
the  room,  and  here  gave  another 
screech.  «  Ha,"  said  Jinker,  •*  creech 
howl,  massa-— Creech  howl." 

•*  Screech  owl,"  rejoined  Mr  Corn- 
stick,  for  it  was  he  who  had  spoken; 
**  how  the  deuce  can  a  screech  owl 
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upset  ebatrSj  smnh  the  crockerf, 
and  make  such  an  inffirnal  to  c|o  as 
that?  Get  a  light,  sir." 

All  this  while  I  was  like  te  choke 
with  laughter.  *'  Jinker,"  said  I, 
**  bring  a  Tight  here,  and  don't  alarm 
the  family.  Tell  Mr  Cornstick  it  is 
only  an  owl  that  has  got,  I  can't  tell 
how,  into  my  room— nothing  more.'* 
I  heard  Mr  Cornstick  laugh  at  this, 
and  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  Mr* 
Cornstick,  as  I  supposed,  and  she 
again  began  to  console  a  wee  skir- 
ling  Cornstick,  that  I  concluded  was 
their  bedfellow,  and^then  shut  the 
door. 

Creak  —  another  door  opened,— 
<<  Diana!"  said  Miss  Cornstick,  in 
great  alarm—"  Good  gracious !  what 
is  a// that,  Diana?" 

**  Noting,  misses,  but  one  fight  be- 
tween de  leetle  sailor  buccra  and 
one  howl.'* 

So,  here's  a  mess!  The  whole 
Cornstick  family— men,  women,  and 
children — set  alive  and  kicking  in 
the  dead  of  night,  by  me  and  my 
uninvited  visitor! 

Presently  J  inker  appeared  with  a 
lighted  candle,  but  by  this  time  the 
owl  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  How  him  get  away,  massa  ?  I  no 
see  him." 

No  more  did  L  We  continued 
our  search.  * 

'<  Him  cannot  possib  have  creep 
Iroo  de  keyhole." 

**  I  should  rather  think  not,"  said 
I ;  "  but  there  he  was,  perched  up 
in  that  corner,  when  I  first  saw  him. 
He  was  sitting  on  that  very  shelf. 
Where  the  deuce  csn  the  creature 
have  stowed  himself?" 

«  Shelf! "  said  the  negro ;  "  shelf! 
What  shelf,  massa?" 

«*  That  one  there;  isn't  it  a  shelf?" 

**  Shelf  I  O  no,  massa,  it  is  de  gut- 
ter dat  lead  de  rain  from  de  roof  of 
de  house  dat  come  along  here  un- 
der de  eaves  of  de  shingle,  you 
know,  and  den  pour  him  into  one 

krsh  barrel  outside;  but  top" 

Here  Jlnker  got  on  the  table,  to  In- 
spect the  lay  of  the  land  more  per- 
fectly. "  Ah,  I  see  he  hah  come  in, 
and  go  out  troo  de  guttering,  sure 
enough" — (a  square  uncovered 
trough.)  "  He  must  have  nest  here- 
about, massa." 

**  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  out," 
aid  I, "  now  since  he  is  out?" 
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up  one  oa  den  towel,  pie 

I  will  tuff  him  into  de  hole  tfU  d^jm 

broke." 

**  Indeed,  but  you  shall  not  do  tikai 
thing,  my  beauty ;  none  of  your  stop- 
pinfl;  the  gutter.  Why,  only  suppose 
ft  should  rain  In  the  night.  Snowball 
-—eh  ?  You  don't  want  to  drown  me^ 
do  you?" 

**  Massa,  no  fear  of  dat— none  at 
all ;  de  moon  clear,  and  hard  aa  one 
bone;  and  de  star,  dem  twinkle 
sharp  and  bright  as  one  piece  bro- 
ken glass  when  de  aun  shine  on  htm. 
No,  no,  all  dry,  dry — no  rain  before 
morning.  Rain  I  dere  shan't  be  no 
rain  for  one  mont" 

**  But  I  am  not  inclhued  to  take 

your  word  for  this,  my  hid;  so" 

.  ^  Bery  well,  massa;  bery  good— 
massa  know  betterest;  so,  since 
massa'  want  howl  for  bedfellow, 
Jinker  can't  help  it— only  noassa  had 
better  put  soroeting  over  him  face  to 
cover  him  nose,  or  him  yeye — baain 
will  do— oh,  howl  love  piece  of  de 
nose  of  one  nyung  buccra  very 
mosh." 

Come,  thoQght  T,  sleeping  with  a 
basin  on  one*s  face  is  too  abeurd 
after  all ;  but  better  even  that  than 
be  drowned — "  So,  friend  Jlnker,*' — 
I  was  now  resolved—"  since  that  is 
your  name,  stop  the  hole  yoa  shaH 
not ;  therefore,  jink  out  of  the  room, 
will  ye,  for  I  am  very  drowsy." 

I  fell  asleep,  but  the  notion  of  tbis 
said  conduit  leading  through  my 
room  haunted  me.  At  one  moment  I 
dreamed  I  heard  the  rain  beating  oa 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  againat 
the  blinds,  and  the  next  the  rushing, 
and  rippling^  and  gui^ling  of  the 
water  along  the  hollow  wooden  pipe; 
then  I  was  wafted  by  the  sound — 
there's  a  poetical  Image  for  you-^ 
to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  was  stand- 
ing in  the  cave  of  Eolos,  with  the 
strong  damp  gusts  of  cold  wind 
eddying  and  whirling  around  me,  aa 
if  it  would  have  lifted  me  oflT  mj 
feet  on  the  wings  of  my  shirt—for 
mind  1  had  no  other  garment  ob-~ 
below  the  Great  Horseshoe  fall,  with 
the  screen  of  living  waters  falling, 
green  and  foam-streaked  likea  sheet 
of  flowing  glass,  past  my  eyes,  down, 
down,  down— and  boiling  away  Into 
the  Devil's  Pot  under  foot.  Anon  the 
sparkling  veil  of  water  was  beat  to- 
wards me,  untU  it  touched  the  tip 


but  tlie  basin  on  my  ftiee  prerent* 
ed  my  seeing.  Presently  it  became 
transparent,  as  if  the  coarse  delf  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  clear  crys- 
tal, and  down  thundered  the  cas- 
cade again— for  it  had  ceased  for  a 
moment,  you  must  know — sprinkled 
this  time  with  draggle-winged  owls, 
ns  thick  as  Bonaparte's  coronation 
robe  with  bees.  I  was  choked,  suf- 
focated, and  all  the  rest  of  it.  *'  Mur- 
der? Murder!  —  I  am  drowned  — I 
mm  drowned — for  ever  and  entirely 
drowned !  *'  and  in  an  agony  of  fear 
I  struggled  to  escape,  but  in  vain — 
in  yain — 


**  The  waters  g«ther*d  o*fsr  mc!** 

when  enter  friend  Jinker— "  Massa, 
mama,  who  hurt  you  ?  Who  kill  you  ? 
Who  ravage  you  ?  " 

Bash,  something  wet,  and  cold,  and 
feathery  ilew  against  my  face — '*  Oh, 
gemtni,  what  is  this  next!  Lights- 
lights — lights-»my  kingdom  for  a  far- 
thing candle ! " 

**  Wilt  massa  only  be  pleased  to  sit 
down  on  de  bed  and  be  quiet  one 
moment,"  said  my  sable  friend. 

I  did  so;  and  beginning  to  breathe 
— >for  the  Falls  of  Nisgara  had  now 
ceased— I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  lo ! 
the  blessed  sun  shone  brightly 
through  the  lattice  just  opened  by 
Jioker,  and  out  flew  the  owl  with  a 
loud  screech,  more  happy  to  escape 
than  I  was  to  get  quit  of  him  appa- 
rently, and  flying  as  a  drunken  man 
walks,  sig-zag,  up  and  down,  against 
trees  and  bushes,  until  it  landed  in 
a  pimento- tree  about  pistoKshot  from 
the  house,  where  he  gave  a  wild 
**  Hoo,  hoo,  boo,**  as  if  he  had  said, 
^  Thank  my  stars,  I  have  found  rest 
to  the  sole  of  my  foot  at  last.*' 

Bui  such  a  scene  as  the  room  pre- 
sented I  Notwithstanding  friend 
Jlnker*s  prognosticaUoo,  there  had 
been  a  heavy  shower,  and  the  bed 
was  deluged  with  dirty  water — the 
green  matter  from  the  shingles  dis- 
colouring all  the  sheets— while  the 
floor  was  flooded,  the  water  soaking 
through  the  seams,  and  drip  drip- 
pii^  on  the  dry  ground  below,  like 
a  shower-bath. — *'  Now,  dat  howl  I 
him  do  it  all,  massa,"  quoth  Jinker, 
**Bureascani>e.*' 

*«  Don't  you  think  the  rain  had 
8ome%vhat  to  do  with  it  too,  Jinker  ?" 
But  Jinker  was  deaf  as  a  post. 


at  him,  he  drap  de  mouse— dere  him 
lie  dead  on  de  table;  so.  he  come 
back  when  you  sleep,  and  no  doubt 
after  de  rain  begin.  Tor  see  de  fed- 
der  tick  on  de  nail  in  de  gutter,  and 
de  howl  must  hab  been  tick  in 
de  hole,  and  choke  de  water  back, 

and" t 

Here  Quashie  caught  ik  glimpse  of 
ray  disconsolate  physiognomy,  all 
drenched  and  forlorn.  It  was  too 
much  for  him ;  so,  forgetting  all 
his  manners,  he  burst  into  a  iong 
and  loud  laugh.  However,  no  se- 
rious damage  |vas  done;  and  at 
breakfast  there  was  not  a  little  fun 
at  my  expense* 


It  turned  out  that  our  dftertainer, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter,  were 
bound  on  a  visit  to  some  neighbour; 
so,,  as  our  roads  lay  together  so  far, 
we  all  started  after  breakfast  toge- 
ther. I  was  a  good  deal  amused  at 
the  change  In  the  outward  troman 
of  my  ladies  niaid^  the  handsome 
brown  girl  in  the  gay  gown  already 
mentioned,  who  now  appeared  strip- 
ped of  her  plumes,  without  stock- 
logs  or  shoes,  in  her  Osnaburg  che- 
mise, and  coarse  blue  woollen  pet- 
ticoat—the latter  garment  shortened, 
like  the  tunic  of  her  namesake  Di- 
ana, by  a  handkerchief  tied  tightly 
round  her  waiat,  just  over  the  hips, 
exhibiting  the  turn  of  her  lower 
spars  to  considerably  above  the  knee 
— with  a  large  bandbox  on  her  head 
covered  with  oilskin,  and  a  good 
cudgel  in  her  hand.  I  asked  Mr 
Cornstick  how  far  they  were  ffoing. 
He  answered  It  was  a  ride  of  nfteen 
miles,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  he 
called  out  to  the  brown  damsel, — 
**  Say  we  shall  be  there  by  second 
breakfas^time,  Diana." 

"  Yes,  massa." 

"  Mind  we  don*t  get  there  before 
you." 

"  No  fear  of  dat,  massa,"  said  the 
silvan  goddess,  smiling,  as  she  struck 
off  through  the  woods  at  a  pace  that 
would  have  pleased  Captain  Barclay 
exceedingly.  It  appeared  that  she 
was  to  take  a  short  cut  across  the 
hills. 

"  How  can  that  girl  trusthtt  naked 
limbs  in  such  a  brake  ?"  said  I. 

*<  Why  not,  don't  you  see  she  is  a 
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**  Now,  Flamingo,  I  rerily  believe 
you  will  peck  at  a  ffrdn  of  mustard- 
seed  next^"  quoth  mend  Twig. 

We  now  started;  Mrs  ComsUck 
on  a  stout  ponj,  with  the  head  ser- 
vant, Mark  Antony  by  name^  but  as 
ugly  a  flat- nosed  nigger  as  Christian 
could  desire  to  clap  eyes  on  by  na^ 
ture,  holding  on  by  its  tail.  Then 
came  Miss  Uomstick  on  her  palfrey, 
with  a  similar  pendant,  but  her  page 
was  a  fine  handsome  mulatto  boy, 
while  we  brought  up  the  rear — the 
whole  cavalcade  beiog  closed  by  the 
mounted  servants,  by  and  by,  the 
road  beiog  good,  although  moun- 
tainous, we  spanked  along  at  a  good 
pace,  and  it  was  then  that  the  two 
fellows  pinned  to  the  ladies'  tails — 
their  ponies',  I  beg  pardon— showed 
their  paces  in  a  most  absurd  fashion, 
making  great  flying  strides  at  every 
step,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  the 
canter  of  the  quadrupeds.  They 
looked  like  two  dancing- masters 
gone  mad.  I  thought  of  Cutty  Sark 
clutching  the  tail  of  Tarn  0*Shan- 
ter's  grey  mare  Meg. 

"  Do  you  see  that  humming-bird  ?" 
said  Jacob  Twig,  who  was  giving  me 
a  cast  in  his  curricle— ri ami np^o 
having  changed  into  my  uncle*s  gig. 
Crack— he  knocked  it  down  on  the 
wing  with  his  whip,  as  it  hovered 
over  some  flowers  on  the  roadside. 
'*  That's  what  I  call  a  good  shot 
now." 

'*  Ah,  but  a  very  cruel  one,"  said  I. 

**  Sorry  for  it— shan't  do  it  again, 
Mr  Brail." 

<'  Safe  in  that,"  thought  I. 

On  coming  to  a  cross-road,  the 
Comsticks  struck  off  to  the  left,  and, 
saying  good- by,  we  stood  on  our 
course. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  until 
we  were  descending  the  hill  into  St 
Thomas  in  the  Vale.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  without  a  cloud. 
The  jocund  breeze  was  rushing 
through  the  trees,  dashing  their 
masses  of  foliage  hither  and  thither, 
turning  up  the  silvery  undersides  of 
the  leaves  at  one  moment,  and  chan- 
ging their  views  into  all  shades  of 
green  the  next.  The  birds  were 
glancing  and  chiruping  amongst 
the  branches.  The  sleek  cattle  were 
browsing  contentedly  on  the  slope 
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of  the  hill,  and  the  merry  negro 
gangs  were  shouting  and  laughing 
at  their  work — ^but  the  vulture  was 
soaring  over  all  in  pride  of  plnce^ 
eagle-like,  far  up  in  the  clear  blue 
firmament,  as  if  the  abominable  bird 
had  been  the  genius  of  the  yellow 
fever>  hovering  above  the  fair  face 
of  nature  ready  to  stoop  and  blast  it. 

The  sky  gradually  darkened — all 
cloudless  as  it  wasl-for  there  was 
not  a  shred  of  vapour  floating  in  ita 
pure  depths  so  big aa  the  handof  the 
servant  of  the  prophet.  The  gloom 
increased— not  that  kind  of  twilight 
that  precedes  the  falling  of  the  night 
— but  a  sort  of  lurid  purple  hue  that 
began  to  pervade  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, as  if  we  had  been  looking 
forth  on  the  landscape  through  a 
piece  of  glass  stained  with  smoke. 
•<  Heyday,"  said  Felix,  "  what's 
the  matter  ?  I  see  no  clouds,  yet  the 
sun  is  overcast.  It  increases;  "—the 
oxen  on  the  hill  sides  turned  and 
looked  over  their  shoulders — **  Caa't 
be  time  to  go  home  to  take  our 
night  spell  in  that  weary  mill  yet, 
surely?" 

The  large  carrion  crows  rapidly 
declined  In  their  flight,  narrowing 
their  sweeping  circles  grad^ially,  un- 
til they  pirouetted  down,  and  set- 
tled, with  outstretched  wings,  on 
the  crags  above  us,  startling  forth 
half  a  dozen  baU,  and  a  slow  sailing 
owl,  the  latter  fluttering  about  as  if 
scarcely  awake,  and  then  floating 
away  steadily  amongst  the  bushes, 
as  if  he  bad  said — **  Come,  it  anctr 
be  the  gloaming  after  all — so  here 
goes  for  mousey.*' 

The  negroes  suddenly  intermitted 
the  chipping  and  tinkling  of  their 
hoes,  and  the  gabbling  of  their 
tongues,  as  they  leant  on  the  shanka 
of  the  former,  and  looked  up. 
*'  Hiegh,  wurra  can  be  come  over  de 
daylight,  and  no  shell  blow  yet."* 

We  now  perceived  the  chirping  of 
insecto  and  reptiles  that  usually  pre- 
vails, during  the  hours  of  night  in 
the  West  Indies,  beffin  to  breeze  up. 
First  a  lizard  would  send  forUi  a  so- 
litary whistle,  as  much  as  to  aay, 
''It  can't  be  night  yet  surely?" 
Then,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  another  would  respond,  with 
a  low   startled   '*  wheetle  wheetie^** 


•  Th.i 
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which  might  ha  interpreted  "  Id- 
deed  but  it  ii  though;"  and  on  this, 
88  if  there  had  been  no  longer  buj 
doubt  about  the  matter,  the  usual 
concert  of  criclteta,  beetles,  lizards, 
and  tree  toads,  buzzed  aivay  as  re- 
gularly as  if  it  had  indeed  been  even* 
ing  in  very  truth. 

'*  An  eclipse  of  the  sun,"  said  I, 
and  sure  enough  so  it  was ;  for  in 
half  an  hour  it  gradually  lightened 
again,  and  every  thing  became  once 
more  as  bright  and  cheery,  and 
everyday-] ilce  as  before. 

We  arriiced  at  Bogwalk  tavern  to 
dinner,  where  we  found  a  grand 
party  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  foot  militia,  and  also  of  the  troop. 
The  general  commanding  the  dis- 
trict had  reviewed  them  that  morn- 
ing, and  was  to  have  dined  with 
them,  but  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other he  had  to  return  to  Spanish 
Town  immc^diately  after  the  review. 
It  was  a  formidable  thing  meeting 
so  many  red  coats  and  gay  laced  blue 
jackets ;  and,  of  course,  I  was  much 
gratified  to  learn,  that  the  brown 
company  fired  remarkably  well — 
how  MeadUythe  grenadiers  passed 
in  review — and    how    soldier-like 

Captain  M' ,  who  commanded 

the  light  horse,  had  given  the  word 
of  command. 

*'  How  thoroughly  your  horse  is 
broke  now,  Mac.,"  said  a  tall  man, 
with  a  nose  like  a  powder-horn — 
'*  steady  as  a  rock,  and  such  cour- 
age P' 

**  Courage  I"  rejoined  Captain  Mac, 
"  he  would  charge  up  to  the  mouth 
of  a  cannon." 

'*  Ay,"  whispered  Flamingo  to  me, 
"  if  a  bag  of  corn  were  hung  on  the 
muzzle.** 

We  started  early,  as  the  night  fell, 
and  arrived  in  Spanish  Town  the 
same  evening ;  and  next  day  we  were 
comfortably  domiciled  in  Squire 
Flamingo's  mansion  in  Kingston. 

It  was  the  race  week,  and  the 
town  had  gathered  all  the  fashion  of 
the  island — nothing  could  be  gayer. 
Our  friend  Twig  had  several  run- 
ning horses,  and  altogether  the  bare 
legged  black  jockeys,  with  the  stir- 
rup-irons held  between  their  toes, 
parrot  fashion,  and  the  slight  tho- 
rough-bred things  they  rode,  both 
acquitted  themselves  extremely 
well ;  and  we  had  matches  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,   and 
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theatricals,  and   pig   races,   and  I 
don't  know  what  all. 

Speaking  of  theatricals,  if  you  will 
wait  a  moment  I  will  tell  you  of  an 
amusing  playhouse  row  that  I  hap- 
pened to  witness,  and  wherein  my 
friend  Flamingo  and  myself  bore 
conspicuous  parts  bi^  mistake. 

It  happened  to  be  an  amateur  per- 
formance, and  we  had  just  seated 
ourselves  in  the  second  row  of  a 
buccra  box,  near  the  stage. 

I  was  admiring  the  neatness  of  the 
bouse,  which  was  great  for  a  pro- 
vincial theatre  any  where,  and  the 
comical  appearance  the  division  of 
castes  produced,  as  thus: — The  pit 
seemed  to  be  almost  exclusively 
filled  with  the  children  of  Israel,  as 
peculiar  in  their  national  features 
here  as  every  where  else ;  the  dress 
boxes  contained  the  other  white  in- 
habitants and  their  families ;  the  se- 
cond tier  the  brown  /acftetf,  who  seem- 
ed more  intent  on  catching  the  eyes 
of  the  young  buccras  below,  than  at- 
tending to  the  civil  things  the  males 
of  their  own  shade  were  pouring 
into  their  ears  above;  the  gallery 
was  tenanted  by  Bungo  himself,  in 
all  his  glory  of  black  face,  blubber 
lips,  white  eyes,  and  ivory  teeth. 
This  black  parterre  being  powdered 
here  and  there  with  a  sprinkling  of 
white  sailors,  like  snowdrops  in  a 
bed  of  purple  anemones;  Jack  be- 
ing, as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
pretty  well  drunk. 

A  smugt  little,  fresh  complexioned 
fat  gentleman  was  sitting  on  the 
same  bench  along  with  us  on  the 
right  hand— that  is,  next  the  stage— i 
and  a  young  stray  Hebrew,  having 
eschewed  the  pit,  sat  on  our  left — 
we  were  thus  between  them — a  post 
of  no  small  danger,  as  it  turned  out. 
There  had  been  some  wrangling 
between  these  parties  before  we  en- 
tered as  it  seemed,  for  no  sooner 
had  Flamingo  and  i  taken  our  seats, 
than  Moses  said  across  us,  but,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  intending  to 
address  the  liUie  ruddy  many  "  If  you 
say  that  again,  sir,  1  will  pull  your 
nose." 

Thereupon,  up  rose  the  short 
ruddy  man,  and  up  rose  the  long 
Don  Felix,  each  appropriating  the 
insult  to  himself;  but  Flam,  who 
never  dreamed  that  any  nose  could 
be  spoken  of  when  his  own  kidney 
pouto  was  in  company,  was  first, 


and  lev6lM  Milie  Mwet  Id  n  ki^ 
Btant  This  wat  the  «fgiial  for  the 
«M  of  Jews  In  the  pit  to  lots  ito  bil- 
Jovrs,  Mid»  like  a  greet  ceuidixMi,  to 
po|>ple  end  hits*  until  U  boiled  orer 
into  the  boxeti  in  n  roerloff  torrent, 
that  speedily  overthrew  both  Don 
Felix,  the  little  ruddy  nan,  and  / 
Benjie,  who  had  neither  part  nor 
portion  in  the  quarrel*  into  ike  bar- 
^ain !  and  such  a  pommelling  I  noTer 
got  before  or  since. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  a  ma- 
giatrate-^a  most  excellent  and  sedate 
personage--planted  his  bade  against 
the  pillar  behind,  and  shouted  to 
**  keep  the  peace ; "  but  one  of  the 


allanta  speedilf  gegged  Atm,  by 
passing  his  arm  round  his  nedr, 
and  pinning  him  to  tlie  post,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  culprit  undergoing 
the  Spanish  punuhment  of  the 
^orelfe. 

At  length  the  row  became  so  ae- 
rioua  and  fuOimal^  that  the  whole 
houae  was  likely  to  aide  with  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  so  the  manager 
aent  for  the  chief  magistrate  in  town, 
(not  the  mayor,  who  waa  absent,^ 
and  the  firat  thing  Don  Felix  did, 
when  the  storm  abated,  and  he  could 
screw  himself  from  under  the 
benches  where  he  had  been  forced, 
was,  in  his  haste  and  confusion,  to 
throttle  the  rery  man  of  authority 
himself,  taking  him  for  one  of  Uie 
enemy.  The  tumult  again  breesed 
up,  and  we  now  ran  some  chance  of 
boinf  extinguished  altogether;  and 
a  gipmtic  Macbwhitkered  Israelito 
had  upheared  a  stick,  which  threat- 
ened to  provo  the  thickness  of  my 
skull,  had  there  been  any  doubt 
about  it|  when  I  was  saved  by  the 
timely  succour  afforded  by  a  power- 
ful sailor-looking  chap,  who  had 
fought  his  way  towards  us,  clear- 
ing a  path  right  and  left  amongst 
our  enemies,  like  a  walkinff  wind- 
mill. 

^  Foul,  foul«»stick  against  fist— 
fair  play  is  a  Jewel  i "  sung  out  the 
wlndoiill,  whom,  it  flashed  on  me  at 
the  moment^  I  had  seen  before^  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
aeiaed  him  of  the  black  whisker  and 
parrot  nose,  neck  and  croup,  and 
pitched  him  down  bodily  Into  the 
thickest  of  the  troubled  waura  of 
the  plt»  aa  If  ho  had  been  a  JoTealle 
blanch  of  the  grunter  faffllly*-not 
»%  upaa  pe^k)  kowovori  bui  J«w 


«pOB  lew,  where  ke  floimiored  on 
the  sea  of  heads  for  a  minute,  Mko  a 
harpooned  whale  come  to  the  mir- 
face  to  breathe,  and  then  sank%  to 
bave  his  ribs  rery  suffieieBtly 
kneaded  by  the  knees  and  feet  mi 
his  rebellious  compatriots. 

Having  accomplished  this  feat,  the 
sailor,  as  if  desirous  of  eecaping  ob- 
eervation,  slid  out  of  the  milie^  and 
I  loAt  sight  of  him. 

The  ^h  t  continued,  but  the  poike 
were  by  this  time  in  the  houses  and 
fortunately  we  were  taken  into  €«•• 
tody,  and  bailed  by  our  friends. 
Next  day  we  escaped  with  a  fiae. 

At  breakfast^  Twig  waa  comfort- 
ing us.  **Foo,  poo— oerer  mind- 
it  was  all  a  mistake-^1  a  mislaice, 
you  know." 

•*  Ye%!*  quoth  Don  Felix,  **  but  my 
ribs  are  not  the  less  sore;  no  mistake 
there  I  assure  you." 

But  to  return  to  the  racea.  On 
one  occasion,  a  certain  Gapuin  Jack 
Straw,  master  of  one  of  the  London 
ships,  and  the  Collector  of  the  cua- 
tomf ,  were  two  of  Flamiogo'e  goeata 
at  dinner,  and  a  match  waa  made 
between  them,  to  come  off  next 
morning. 

It  waa  given  out  to  be  a  trial  of 
bottom,  as  they  were  to  ride  six 
times  round  the  race  couree.  Now 
the  latter  was  a  measured  mile ;  a 
six  mile  heat^  thought  I,  in  ench  a 
climate,  and  the  owners  to  ridel 
However,  there  waa  nothing  more 
said  about  it,  and  I  had  forgotten  it, 
until  Mr  Flamingo  took  mo  out  in 
hia  Stanhope  at  daybreak  the  next 
moroing  to  see  the  racers  sweated ; 
and  there*  the  first  thing  that  met 
our  eyes  waa  old  Straw  sure  enough, 
with  his  hat  tied  under  his  Chin  by 
a  red  bandana*  and  his  trowsers 
shuffled  up  to  his  knees,  ambitag 
along  mighty  fussily,  on  a  great 
chestnut  mare,  as  unlike  a  race- 
horae,  aa  one  could  well  fancy  an 
individual  of  the  same  species  to 
be ;  for  although  he  appeared  to  l>e 
cantering  along,  the  pace  waa  eo 
aluggish,  that  we  passed  him  easHy 
In  a  trot  Those  who  liave  seen 
Ducrow  in  the  Tailor  riding  to  Brent- 
ford, caprioling  on  the  stage  aa  if  he 
were  going  fifteen  knota  an  hour, 
while  he  never  shoots  a  sinaie  &thom 
a*  head,  will  form  a  good  Idea  of  our 
friend's  apponiance  and  atylo  ^  lo» 
^omotioB. 
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<*  Well,  JacV'  cried  Flamioffo, 
**  how  come  you  on?  who  wiin?^^ 

Here  the  Collector  came  rottliog 
up  astern,  dtucedly  well  mounted, 
sumdiDg  in  his  stirrups,  his  long  nose 
poked  oetween  bis  horse's  ears,  and 
riding,  regular  jockef  fashion,  with- 
out bis  coat,  a  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  head,  and  his  whip  crossed 
in  his  teeth,  and  sawing  away  with 
his  hands. 

As  he  passed  the  old  sailor  he 
pulled  up. 

**  Now«  Jack,  do  giro  In,  and  don*t 
l>oll  me  to  jelly;  you  see  I  have 
done  four  rounds  of  the  course, 
while  you  have  not  completed  two. 
You  must  be  aware  you  have  no 
chance  I  so  give  in,  and  come  and 
breakfast  with  me — do,  that's  a  good 
fcllow." 

«*  Give  In/'  roared  Jack, "  give  in, 
indeed!  That's  a  good  one — why, 
the  old  mare's  bottom  is  only  begin- 
ninff  to  tell— give  in.  Master  Collec- 
tor T— No,  no— besides,  1  see  your 
horse  is  blown— there,  mind  he  don*t 
bolt— give  in,  indeed!  " 

And  thereupon  ho  made  a  devil  of 
a  splutter ;  heels,  arms,  and  head  all 
in  a  fidget,  and  away  shot  his  anta- 
gonist once  more,  leaving  Jack  puff- 
fog  and  l>obbiog  away  on  his  asthma- 
tic mare,  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
in  a  regular  hobby* horsical  fashion, 
aa  like  his  own  heavy-sterned  ship 
diggiag  through  a  head  sea  on  a 
bow  line,  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

However,  the  Collector  did  win, 
which  honest  Jack  had  foreseen  all 
along,  although  the  six  mile  gallop 
bad  put  him  ioto  a  rare  fever,  and 
old  Straw,  bearing  no  malice,  as  he 
said,  after  haodisumely  payiog  the 
atakes,  went  and  breakfasted,  in 
great  glee,  according  to  invitaiioo, 
wiih  his  conqueror. 

That  day  at  dinner  we  met  both 
the  equestrians,  when  Jack  told  us, 
that  his  mate  had  run  three  pipes  of 
Co|^nac  snd  twenty  dozen  of  claret, 
during  the  time  the  coast  teas  clear, 
and  that  he  had  sent  a  case  of  the 
latter  to  hX^friend^  whom  he  had  so 
doTerly  kept  in  pla^,  with  his  com- 
plimentSy  **  not  to  ride  races  where 
there  were  six*mile  heats  again,  be- 
fore breakfast." 

.  Aa  we  rode  up  to  the  course  next 
CTening,  at  four  o'clock,  as  usual, 
we  were  somewhat  late»  and  found 
tbe  rope  drtwn  acrosa  th9  iogr^M  tl 
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the  bottom  of  the  course.  The 
bugle  to  saddle  had  sounded  some 
time  before;  so  we  had  to  pull 
up  where  we  were,  in  order  to  see 
the  horses  pass.  We  were  standing 
with  our  horses'  heads  close  to  the 
ropes,  when  an  overseer  of  some 
neighl>ouring  estate  rode  up,  pretty 
well  primed  apparently,  and,  to  our 
great  surprise,  charged  the  rope» 
which  he  did  not  appear  to  see. 
He  was  only  trotting  his  mule,  how- 
ever, and  there  was  no  appearance 
of  haste  or  violence  about  him ;  but 
when  the  rope  checked  the  animal, 
he  gave  a  drunken  pitch,  but  all  as 
quiet  as  could  lie,  and  toppled  over 
its  head  quite  gently,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  sack,  into  the  ride,  where, 
after  making  one  or  two  sprawling 
movements  with  his  feet,  ho  lay 
still,  with  the  beast  looking  at  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  rope,  and 
poking  down  its  head,  and  snorting 
and  snoking  at  him.  The  next  bugle 
sounded,  the  horses  were  away,  and 
some  of  the  lookers-on  had  jiut  time 
to  drag  the  poor  fellow  off  the  course 
by  the  legs,  when  they  passed  us 
like  a  whirlwind. 

'<  Tree  to  one  on  Moses,"  cried 
one  eable  amateur,  for  if  we  had  not 
altogether  the  sti/U  of  Newmarket, 
it  was  from  no  want  of  BlackUgs, 

**  Six  to  one  on  Blue  Peter," 
quoth  another  ragged  neger. 

"  Five  to  one  on  Mammy  Taws." 

"Slap  Bang  against  de  field." 
And  all  was  anxiety  about  the  race ; 
but  no  one  took  any  notice  of  the 
poor  overseer,  who  lay  still  and  mo- 
tionless on  the  side  of  the  dry  ditch 
that  surrounds  the  course. 

At  length,  seeing  the  poor  crea- 
ture broiling  in  the  hot  sun,  we  dis- 
mounted to  help  him  up. 

"  Masse,"  said  a  negro,  taking  his 
arm,  "  he  must  be  well  dronk,  dis 
buccra.  See  how  him  hand  drop 
sgain  when  I  lift  him — supple  like 
one  new- kill  snake." 

"  Supple  enough,"  said  Dr  — — , 
who  now  rode  up,  and  felt  his  pulse 
first,  and  then  his  neck.  *'  Poor  fel- 
low 1  supple  as  he  is  now,  he  will 
be  soon  stark  and  stiff  enough*  Bis 
neck  is  broken— Ma<'«  o//." 

"  Neck  broken  1 "  said  Flamingo 
and  I  in  a  breath,  much  shocked. 

"  Yeoi  and  dead  as  Julius  Caesar. 
But,  pray,  did  you  notice  if  the  White 
Jacket  md  Bladt  Cap  caiae  b^i** 
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The  man  had,  in  very  truth,  actually 
broken  his  neck. 

Several  evenings  after  this,  I  was 
engaged  in  a  fishing  party,  in  a  ca« 
noe,  near  the  top  of  the  harbour,  at 
a  cove  where  the  prizes  of  the 
squadron  were  usually  moored,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  sold.  It  was  a 
Terj  fine  evening,  and  the  sun  was 
setting  gloriously  in  the  west-^as 
where  else  should  he  have  set? 
Our  sport  had  been  very  good,  and 
we  were  thinking  of  taking  up  the 
grapnel. 

<'I  say,  Brail,*'  said  Flamingo. 
*<  let  us  go  and  inspect  the  Morne 
Fortunee  there."  This  was  a  French 
privateer,  one  of  the  captured  ves- 
sels, that  lay  about  a  cable's  length 
from  where  we  were. 

"  Come  along  then — there,  string 
the  fish.  Twister.  Up  anchor,  boys, 
and  pull  for  that  brig." 

As  we  approached,  we  saw  a  man 
get  into  a  small  skiff  that  lay  along- 
side, with  two  black  fellows  in  it, 
rather  hurriedly,  and  pull  for  the 
shore. 

The  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun 
shone  brightly  on  him,  as  he  passed 
us,  and  I  had  a  good  squint  at  his 
face.  He  gave  me  a  piercing  look* 
also,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
away. 

•«  Eh  1  no,  it  can't  be — by  Mercu- 
ry, but  it  is  though  1  Why,  there  is 
the  fellow  that  saved  my  bacon  from 
the  Jew  at  the  Theatre,  I  declare. 
And  more  than  that,  when  1  piece 
several  floating  notions  together, — 
why,  Don  Felix,  there  goes,  as  large 
as  life,  the  Sf  aster  Wilson  of  Monte- 
go  Bay." 

•*  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  quoth  Fla- 
mingo. "  Stop,  we  have  four  fel- 
lows in  the  boat  besides  ourselves 
and  the  servant,  and  here  is  my  gun. 
Besides,  Quacco  there  is  an  old  sol- 
dier. Boys,  give  way  after  that 
boat — one  dollar,  if  you  beat  him." 

*' Hurrah  I  hurrah  for  roassa!" 
And  away  we  shot  after  the  skiff, 
which,  as  yet,  was  proceeding  very 
leisurely,  so  Uiat  we  rapidly  gained 
on  it.  As  we  came  up  within  pis- 
tol shot,  the  chase  lay  on  his  oars, 
and  the  person  steering  looked  stea- 
dily at  us.  I  was  not  so  sure  of 
him  now.  He  had  a  deep  scar  down 
his  left  cheek,  which  the  other  had 
not. 

M  Do  you  want  any  thing  with  me. 
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? gentlemen  ?"  This  simple  question 
airly  posed  us. 

"  No— not— that  is— pull  the  star- 
board oars."  The  last  sentence  I 
spoke  to  the  negroes  in  a  whisper, 
and  the  effect  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  order  was  to  bring  the  bow  of 
the  canoe  within  a  couple  of  yards 
of  the  broadside  of  the  skiffl  The 
stranger,  at  this  suspicious  move, 
meat,  made  a  sign  to  his  men,  who 
stretched  out  with  the  thews  of  gla- 
diators.   This  broke  the  ice. 

"  After  him,  my  lads,"  cried  Fla- 
mingo. 

We  were  now  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  narrow  neck 
of  sand  that  divides  the  harbour 
from  the  sea,  here  about  fifty  yards 
broad,  and  not  above  three  feet  high ; 
so  that,  although  the  skiff  was  evi- 
dently heading  us,  yet  we  had  every 
prospect  of  being  up  in  time  to 
seize  the  crew  before  they  could 
haul  her  across,  and  launch  her 
through  the  surf  on  the  sea-face  of 
the  bank. 

"  There  he  is  ashore.  Murder, 
how  handily  the  black  fellows  walk 
off  with  the  skiff,  as  if  it  were  pa- 
per. 

As  Don  Felix  spoke,  we  also  took 
the  ground,  and  he  and  I  jumped 
out,  and  pushed  after  the  strangers. 
When  we  got  within  ten  yards  of 
them,  the  party,  of  whom  I  had  sus- 
picions, turned  resolutely,  and  made 
a  step  towards  us. 

**  I  do  not  know  to  what  circum- 
stance I  am  indebted  for  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company,  gentlemen," 
said  he  quite  calmly.  "  Will  you 
please  to  make  known  your  de* 
sire?" 

Here  Flamingo,  Quacco,  and  one 
of  the  canoe-men  made  as  if  they 
would  pass  him,  and  get  between 
him  and  the  beach,  where  his  people 
were  in  the  very  act  of  launching 
the  skiff  through  the  surf.  When  be 
saw  this,  he  smiled  bitterly,  drew 
his  belt  tighter,  and  then  suddenly 
made  a  rush  past  them,  chucked 
Quacco  to  one  side,  and  a  black  fel- 
low to  the  other,  as  if  they  had  been 
children,  dashed  into  the  sea  up  to 
his  waist,  clambered  into  the  skiff, 
and  before  we  could  count  twenty, 
he  was  pulling  right  out  to  sea,  with- 
out once  looking  behind  him. 

"  Heave  too,  or  1*11  fire  at  you,  by 
Jupiter,"  roared  Don  Felix.  . 
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The  •tranffer  ttill  did  not  deign 
to  look  rounds  occupyiog  himself  ia 
bailiog  out  the  water  that  the  skiff 
had  taken,  in  the  shove  through  the 
surf. 

Flamingo  repeated  the  threat,  le- 
velling his  fovrling. piece,  at  which 
our  friend  slowly  held  up  a  bright- 
barrelled  article,  that  he  took  from 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  that 
looked  more  like  a  swivel  than  a 
blunderbuss.  At  sight  of  this,  Don 
Felix  dropped  his  gun  as  if  the  bar- 
rel had  burned  nis  fingers,  and 
whipped  both  hands  under  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  wheeling  round  on  one 
leg,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  grinning  and  shutting 
his  eyes,  and  slewing  his  head  on 
one  side,  as  if  he  had  oeen  trying  to 
present  Uie  smallest  possible  surface 
to  the  pelting  of  a  hail-  shower.  The 
stranger,  at  this,  slowly  replaced  the 
weapon,  and  in  a  twinkling  was 
out  of  gun-shot,  pulling  towards  a 
schooner  lying  becalmed  outside  of 
the  keys. 

"  I  say,  Brail,  did  you  see  that 
glancing  sffair  in  his  hand  ?  Was  it 
a  carronade,  think  you,  or  a  long 
eighteen  pounder  ?  Why,  it  might 
have  doodled  our  whole  party  as 
regularly  as  Rory  Macgregor  did 
bis  own  ducks." 

On  returning,  we  went  on  board 
the  prize  brig,  from  which  we  had 
startled  our  friend,  and  found  the 
arm-chest  on  the  poop  broken  open, 
and  the  contents  scattered  about  the 
deck,  as  if  the  party  had  been  pick- 
ing and  choosing. 

**  So,  so,  I  see  what  our  honest 
man  has  been  after,"  said  1. 

There  was  no  prize-keeper  on 
board ;  and,  knowing  this,  the  visit 
of  the  skiff  bad  unquestionably  been 
for  the  purpose  of  purloining  arms. 


**  Jackson,"  sdd  a  gentleman  at 
dinner,  at  the  house  where  I  dined 
that  day,  "  any  further  accounta 
Irom  windward  ?  " 

**  No;  there  are  two  schooners, 
the  Humming  Bird  and  Lizard,  on 
the  look-out;  but  no  tidings  of  the 
Infernal  little  felucca." 

"  Felucca  I  felucca  I  *'  said  I,  look- 
ing across  the  table  at  Don  Felix. 
**  Pardon  me,  sir,  what  felucca  were 
JQVL  speaking  of?" 
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*<  Why,  that  is  more  than  I  can 
tell  you,  sir;  but  she  has  plundered 
three  London  ships  off  Morant  bay 
within  this  last  week,  one  of  them 
belonging  to  me,  and  in  my  case 
the  captain  and  crew  were  most 
cruelly  treated ;  but  now,  when  two 
men-of-war  schooners  are  cruizing 
for  her,  she  has  vanished  like  a 
spectre." 

'*  Yes,"  said  another  of  the  party ; 
"  and  the  John  Shand  was  boarded 
yesterday  evening  by  the  same  ves- 
sel off  Yallahs,  and  robbed  of  a  chro- 
nometer;.but  the  boarding  officer, 
by  way  of  amende,  I  suppose,  polite- 
ly handed  the  captain  the  Kingston 
papers  of  the  morning,** 

**  Ho,  ho.  Master  Wilson/'  thought 
L 


<*  Cockadoodle  doo^doo— doo !" 
Never  was  there  such  a  place  as 
Kingston  for  the  crowing  of  cocks. 
In  other  countries  cocks  sleep  at 
night  and  crow  in  the  morning,  like 
respectable  birds;  but  here,  con- 
found them,  they  crow  through  the 
whole  livelong  night ;  and,  towarda 
day- dawn,  it  is  one  continuoua 
stream  of  cock-crowing  all  over  the 
town. 


Some  days  after  the  transaction 
already  related,  Mr  Flamingo  and 
Twig  carried  me  to  dine  at  the 
Court-House  with  the  officers  on 
duty  with  the  militia  Christmas 
guard.  It  was  an  artillery  company, 
in  which  Don  Felix  held  a  commis- 
sion, that  had  the  guard,  the  captain 
of  which  was  a  very  kind,  but 
roughspun  genius.  However,  his 
senior  lieutenant,  Jessamy  by  name, 
was  a  perfect  contrast  to  him, 
and  a  deuced  handsome  fellow; 
so. he  made  up  for  it  Quite  a 
Frenchman  in  his  manners  and 
dress,  but,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
with  what  is  vulgarly  called  a 
*'  bee  in  his  bonnet'  Nevertheless^ 
he  was  an  excellent  young  man 
at  bottom,  although  his  nonsense^ 
which  was  rather  entertaining  at 
first,  became  a  little  de  trap  when 
Ute  bottle  began  to  circulate ;-« 
for  instance,  he  insisted,  after  din- 
ner, on  showing  us  the  last  Parisian 
step,  and  then  began  to  jabber 
French,  for  dieplay*  as  it  were,— 
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finishing  off  by  asking  me  who  made 
my  coat.  Now,  I  cannot  endure 
people  noticing  one's  externals;  but 
he  pinned  me  to  the  wall,-.B0  I 
mentioned  my  tailor's  name — Stultz. 

'*  Ah  I  the  only  man  in  England 
who  can  cut;  but  the  German 
Schneiders  who  take  root  in  Paris 
eclipse  him  entirely.  Ah  I  the  Ger- 
man exactitude  and  Parisian  taste 
combined  I  Nothing  like  it,  Mr  Brail 
— nothing  like  It,  my  dear  sir.  There, 
what  think  you  of  that  fit  ?"  Jump- 
ing up,  and  showing  his  back,  to 
which  his  garment  clung  like  a  sign 
at  a  shop-door. 

I  applauded  amazingly,  as  he 
wriggled  himself  this  way  and  that 
:  "*  Hillo  1  what's  that?"  said  the 
captain. 

'*  The  tocsin,  the  tocsin — the  fire- 
bell,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,"  quoth 
J^is  gay  sub^  And  sure  enough  the 
ehurch  bell  was  clanging  away  at  a 
furious  rate,  and  the  fire-engines 
began  to  lumber  and  rattle  past; 
while  the  buzz  in  the  streets,  and  the 
tramp  of  people  running  along  the 
brick-paved  piazzas  below,  told 
plainly  enough  that  a  fire  had  actu- 
ally broken  out  somewhere. 

**  Guard,  turn  out->guard,  turn 
out ! "  roared  mine  host,  full  of  mi- 
litary ardour.  And  ^the  sudden  tap 
of  the  drum  was  followed  by  a  bus- 
tle, and  heavy  trampling,'  and  the 
clatter  and  clash  of  muskets  from 
the  guard-room,  which  showed  that 
the  command  had  been  obeyed  with 
great  alacrity.  ^ 

We  had  been  boozing  in  the 
Grand-Jury  Room,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  piazza  In  front 
of  the  Court-House,  or  temporary 
guard*house,  by  a  long  wooden 
gangway,  so  that  we  had  to  pass 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  lat- 
ter, before  descending  to  the  street, 
where  the  men  were  mustering.-— 
It  seemed  that  the  jovial  train- 
bands had  been  making  as  good 
use  of  their  time  as  we  had  been 
doing;  for  the  long  table  before 
ilie  bench,  where  in  term*time  the^ 
Mwyers  used  to  congregate,  waa 
profusely  covered  with  cold  meats, 
glasses,  and  wine-decanters. 
"-  We  were  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
see  a  large  earthen  pipkin,  about 
ive  feet  high,  used  to  hold  water, 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  drlp^ 
or  filte^ston•  fram^,  where  It  U8u« 
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ally  stood  in  a  comer,  now  planted 
in  the  middle  qf  the  floor,  with  (of 
all  things  in  the  world)  a  red,  drunk- 
en face  sticking  out  of  it,  crowned 
with  a  hat  and  feather.  This  was 
one  of  thelnvincibles,  who  had  been 
made  drunk,  and  then  thrust  into  it 
by  his  comrades ;  and  he  must  have 
found  his  quarters  somewhat  of  the 
dampest,  for  the  vessel  waa  more 
than  half  full  of  water,  as  we  could 
hear,  from  the  splashing  of  the  cul- 
prit's limbs.  In  his  struggles,  pre- 
sently he  upset  it,  and  rolled  about 
on  the  floor,  with  the  water  gushing 
and  gurgling  out  at  his  neck ;  while 
he  kept  shouting  that  they  had 
changed  the  liquor  on  him. 

There  could  be  no  fault  found  with 
the  zeal  and  promptitude  with  which 
the  gallant  bombardiers^//  in,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  more  than  one 
of  them  very  speedily/^  out,  or 
rather  tumbled  out,  for  I  cannot 
speak  so  favourably  of  their  steadi- 
ness when  under  arms  as  I  could 
wish.  It  was  no  doubt  a  time  of 
profound  quietness  and  peace,  so 
that  some  relaxation  of  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  was  allowable,  for  the 
negroes  were  thinking  of  nothing  but 
fun  and  dancing,  and  those  Christ- 
mas guards  were  more  a  matter  of 
form,  or  to  air  the  young  officers' 
gay  uniforms,  than  any  thing  else. 
Our  gallant  captain  himself  was  not 
quite  so  staid  in  his  carriage  at  this 
time  as  the  Archbishop  of  Cantar- 
bury  usually  is  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  his  mode  of  carrying  oa 
speedily  evinced;  first,  of  all  a&ur- 
ditles  In  the  world,  he  chose  to  open 
the  campaign  by  making  a  speech  to' 
his  men,  concluding  with  **  Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  hia 
duty."—"  Now,  men^let  us  proceed 
to  buMtiness"  (what  a  mouthful  he 
took  of  the  word  to  be  sure.) 
"  Shoulder  arms."-  Up  went  the 
firelocks  to  the  shoulders  of  the  tip- 
sy heroes,  very  promiscousfy,  as  Jona- 
than says.  He  then  gave  the  word 
to  **  fix  bayonets."  Vow  to  thoeo 
who  understand  the  setting  of  a 
squadron  in  the  field,  the  obeying 
this  was,  to  nun  who  were  standing 
with  their  muikete  shouldered^  a  phy- 
sical impossibility,  whatever  it  might 
hav^  been  to  monkeys. 

The  captain  hearing  there  was 
something  wrong  from  the  elatter  of 
men  and  maskets,  for  it  waa  pitdi 
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dark,  called  out— ."Are  all  your  bay- 
onets  fixed?" 

"  The  devil  a  one  of  them,"  said  a 
voice ;  **  nor  can  be,  unless  you  send 
for  a  ladder,  or  tell  us  to  order  arms 
again." 

Of  the  two  alternatives,  the  last 
was  chosen ;  the  muskets  were  order- 
ed, and  the  bayonets  at  length  fixed, 
but  all  this,  and  the  difiiculty  of  get- 
ting the  squad  under  weigh  in  any 
thing  like  tolerable  marching  order, 
took  up  time ;  and,  from  the  dying 
away  of  the  uproar  in  the  distance, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  before  we  got 
through  with  our  manoBuvres  tne 
fire  might  be  out,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  display  of  so  much  skill  and 
courage  have  passed  over. 

'*  Double  quick  time— march  ;^ 
now  scull  along,  ye  devils,  or  the  fire 
will  be  out,"  sung  out  the  captain ; 
and  away  we  raced  in  single  file. 

The  negroes  are  always  most  ac- 
tive on  occasions  of  this  kind,  and 
as  every  householder  is  obliged  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  leathern 
fire  buckets  always  in  readiness- 
huDg  in  some  accessible  place,  pro 
bono  publico^  with  his  name  painted 
on  them,  they  had  as  usual  armed 
themselves  with  them  on  the  present 
occasion;  and  we  soon  came  to  a 
double  line  of  black  fellows,  extend- 
ing from  the  scene  of  the  fire  to  a 
public  well,  down  one  file  of  which 
the  empty  buckets  were  being  hand- 
ed, while  the  full  ones  circulated 
upwards  to  the  fire  engines  by  the 
other. 

The  poor  fellows  were  so  busy 
and  zealous  that  they  did  not  iinme-  . 
d  lately  make  an  opening  for   the 
head  of  our  gay  column.    But  we 
were  not  to  be  stopped  by  trifles ; 


-**  Charge  bayonets,  men,  and 
clear  your  own  way,"  sung  out  the 
captain.  The  leading  file  did  so{ 
but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  so 
did  the  files  in  the  rear,  whereby 
every  man  gave  his  file  leader  a  most 
sufficing  progue.  A  general  stum- 
ble and  grumble  took  place  upon 
tbifl. 

•*  Mind  your  bayonet,  sir." 

**  My  eye  1  you  have  stuck  me  in 
the  shoulder." 

'*  Murder !  you  have  piqued  me, 
I  don't  Icnow  where." 

At  length  down  tumbled  the  brave 
bombardier  who  was  leading  the  for- 


helter  skelter  over  him,  Quashie 
giving  a  sly  dash  of  his  bucket  over 
the  sprawling  mass  of  fallen  miU- 
taires  every  now  and  then,  just  to 
cool  their  ardour.  However,  they 
soon  gathered  themselves  up  again, 
and  Flamingo,  who  was  the  junior 
lieutenant,  now  brought  up  the  rear, 
with  me,  Benjie,  alongside  of  him. 
He  was  quite  sober,  so  far  as  appear- 
ances went,  but  determined  to  have 
some  fun,  I  could  see.  The  fire  had 
been  in  a  narrow  lane  at  the  top  of 
the  town,  and  was  by  this  time  got 
under,  as  I  expected.  Notwithstand- 
ing, away  we  tramped,  and  were  ad- 
vancing up  the  lane,  when  we  saw  the 
glare  ot  flambeaux,  and  heard  all  Uie 
confusion  and  uproar  usually  attend- 
ant on  a  fire.  There  was  an  engide 
planted  right  in  front  of  us,  at  a 
Crossing,  that  was  still  playing  on 
the  house  that  had  been  burning. 
It  was  directed  by  a  drunken  Irish 
Qarpenter,  who  saw  us  well  enough, 
lam  persuaded ;  for  Uie  moment  ha 
thought  he  h^  the  Spartan  band 
within  the  play  of  his  pipe,  he  let 
fly,  and  drenched  every  man  and 
officer  as  they  came  up-— all  but  Fla« 
mingo,  who  had  drawn  me  into  a 
doorway  until  the  shower  blew  over. 

'*  Stop,  sir;  stop  your  infernal 
machine,"  roared  the  captain. 

Whiz  —  whiz  —  whiz  ^  splash  -^ 
splash  —  splutter^  was  the  only  an* 
swer. 

*'  Advance  and  storm  the  battery, 
men ;"  and,  drawing  his  sword,  he 
led  them  to  the  attack,  like  a  hero  as 
he  was;  receiving  the  fire  f water,  I 
mean)  of  the  engme,  which  knocked 
off  his  hat,  and  nearly  choked  him, 
in  all  its  force  and  fury,  as  he  ad« 
vanced. 

At  length  the  engine  was  captu- 
red, when  the  fellow  in  charge  made 
a  thousand  apologies.  '*  May  the 
devil  burn  me,"  said  he,  *<  if  I  did 
not  take  the  sparkle  of  the  officer's 
gorgets,  and  the  flash  of  the  bayo- 
nets, for  a  new  outbreak  of  the 
fire." 

However,  there  was  now  do  us6 
for  any  farUier  military  demonstn^ 
tion ;  so  we  countermarched,  like  a 
string  of  water-rats,  to  the  Court- 
House,  to  console  ourselves  with  hot 
negus  and  deviled  biscuit  A  blind 
man  could  have  traced  the  party  by 
4lie  watery  trail  tiiey  left  on  the  dry 
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After  this  we  spent  a  most  jovial 
fortnight,  but  the  time  of  eur  de- 
parture at  length  arrived.  Poor 
Jeseamy,  the  gay  artilleryman  above 
npoken  of,  was  one  of  a  party  at  our 
fare#ell  dinner  at  Flamingo's,  two 
evenings  before  we  imended  to  start 
on  our  return  home.  He  appeared 
out  of  spirits^  and  left,  the  first  of  the 
whole  company.  Next  day,  it  seem* 
ed,  he  had  taken  an  early  dinner 
alone,  and  ridden  out  no  one  could 
tell  where.*  In  the  evening  he  did 
not  return  to  his  lodginss;  but  still  ^ 
no  alarm  was  taken.  On  the  mor- 
row, however,  when  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, his  friends  became  alarmed, 
especially  as  it  was  found  that  one 
of  the  pistols  in  his  pistol-case  had 
been  taken  away. 

My  uncle  was  very  desirous  of 
postponing  his  departure  until  the 
poor  younff  fellow  had  been  account- 
ed for,  as  he  was  a  favourite  of  his ; 
but  matters  at  home  pressed,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  return.  According- 
ly, we  left  our  kind  friends  in  Kings- 
ton at  daylight,  at  the  time  originally 
intended,  and  on  a  most  beautiful,^ 
clear,  cool  morning  in  January.  No 
one  who  has  not  luxurUted  in  it  can 
comprehend  the  delights  of  a  West 
India  climate  at  this  season.  Ex- 
cept at  high  noon,  the  air  was  purity 
itself.  Our  road  home  lay  through 
the  Liguania,  or  rather  Saint  George's 
mountains,  as  we  had  a  short  visit  to 
pay  in  the  latter  parish  to  an  old 
friend  of  Mr  Frenche. 

It  was  about  nine  in  the  morning; 
we  had  breakfasted  at  the  Hope  ta- 
vern, and  had  proceeded  three  or 
four  miles  on  our  homeward  jour- 
ney, when  a  Kingston  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance,  accompanied  by 
an  overseer  of  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing estates,  overtook  us,  but  did  not 
pull  up,  merely  giving  us  a  salute  as 
he  rode  quickly  past  us. 

*'  Our  friend  is  in  a  hurry  this 
morning,"  said  mine  uncle. 

We  rode  on,  and  shortly  after  saw 
the  same  horseman  coming  back 
again,  with  an  addition  to  their  par- 
ty of  another  equestrian. 

«  Pray,  Mr   Frenche,"  said  the 

Kingston  gentleman,  **  did  you  see 

a  saddle-horse  without  a  rider  as 

you  came  along  ?  " 

"*  Yes  I  did,"  said  Mr  Frenche* 

"  I  law  A  0AAH.lAAlrlnff  Kov  t*t^  jIa^f^ 


on  the  hill  side,  close  to  the  gully 
there,  but  I  thought  his  owner  could 
not  be  far  off,  so  I  paid  little  regard 
to  iu" 

'*  God  bless  me !  it  must  be  poor 
Jessamy's'  horse;  where  can  be 
be?" 

"  Is  it  known  what  has  become 
of  Mr  Jessamy  ?  "  said  I. 

<"  We  can't  tell,  we  can't  tell ;  but 
he  has  been  traced  in  this  direction, 
and  it  must  have  been  his  horse 
you  saw ;  be  has  not  been  heard  of 
since  the  day  before  yesterday  at 
dinner-time." 

We  knew  this;  but  still  had  hoped 
he  would  have  been  accounted  for 
by  this  time.  My  uncle  was  a  good 
deal  moved  at  this,  for  the  poor 
young  fellow  was  well  known  to 
him,  as  already  hinted. 

**I  will  turn  back  with  you,"  said 
he,  "  and  point  out  whereabouts  the 
horse  was  seen,  at  any  rate.  But  I 
hope  your  fears  will  prove  ground- 
less after  all." 

The  gentleman  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  and,  after  retrograding 
about  a  mile,  we  again  caught  sight 
of  the  animal  we  were  in  search  of, 
eating  his  grass  composedly  below 
us,  on  the  brink  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tain stream. 

Close  by,  in  a  nook  or  angle  of 
the  mountain,  and  right  below  us, 
was  a  clump  of  noble  trees,  cluater- 
ed  round  a  wild  cotton  one,  beneath 
whose  shadow  the  loftiest  English 
oak  would  have  shrunk  to  a  bush, 
that  overshadowed  an  old  ruinous 
building.  Embraced  by  two  of  the 
huge  armlike  limbs  of  the  leafy  mo- 
narch, and  blending  its  branchea 
gracefully,  as  if  clinging  for  support, 
erew  a  wide«spreading  star-apple, 
its  leaves,  of  the  colour  of  the  purple 
beach,  undulating  gently  in  the  sea- 
breeze,  and  upturning  their  silvery 
undersides  to  the  sun,  contrasting 
beautifully  with  the  oak-like  foliage 
of  the  cotton-tree.  Half  a  dozen  tur- 
key buzzards,  the  Jamaica  vulture, 
were  clustered  in  the  star-apple, 
with  a  single  bird  perched  as  a  sen- 
try on  the  topmost  branch  of  Ihe 
giant  to  which  it  clung;  while  seve- 
ral more  were  soaiing  high  over- 
head, diminished  in  the  depths  of 
the  blue  heaven  to  minute  specks, 
as  if  they  scented  the  prey  afar 
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old  Spanish  chapel,  and  a  number  of 
the  fruit- trees  had  no  doubt  been 
planted  by  the  former  possessorB  of 
the  land.  Never  was  there  a  more 
beautiful  apot^  ao  sequesteredy  no 
sound  being  heard  in  the  yicinitj  but 
the  rushing  of  the  breeze  through 
the  highest  branches  of  the  trees, 
for  every  thing  slept  motionless  and 
fltill  down  below  in  the  cool  checker- 
ing shade  w  and  sleepy  sunlight  where 
we  were — the  gurgling  of  the  stream, 
that  sparkled  past  in  starlike  gashes, 
and  the  melancholy  lowing  of  the 
kine  on  the  hill  side  above.  When 
the  Kingston  gentleman  first  saw  the 
"  John  Crows,"  as  they  are  called,  he 
exchanged  glances  with  my  uncle,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *'  Ah  !  my  worst  fears 
are  about  bein^  realized."  We  rode 
down  the  precipitous  bank  by  a  nar- 
row path — so  narrow  indeed^  that  the 
bushes  through  which  we  had  to 
thrust  ourselves  met  over  our  saddle 
bows — and  soon  arrived  in  the  rocky 
bed  of  the  stream,  where  the  rotten 
and  projecting  bank  of  the  dry  mould 
that  composed  the  consecrated  nook 
overhung  us,  as  we  scrambled,  rat- 
tling and  sliding  amongst  the  slip- 
pery and  smooth  rolled  stones  of  the 
gully;  while  we  were  nearly  un- 
horsed every  now  and  then  by  the 
bare  roots  projecting  from  the  bank, 
where  it  had  been  undermined  at 
times  when  the  stream  was  swollen. 

We  had  to  dismount,  and  the  first 
thing  we  saw  on  scrambling  up  the 
bank  was  a  pair  of  vultures,*  who 
jumped  away,  with  outspread  wings, 
a  couple  of  yards  from  the  edge  of 
It,  the  moment  we  put  our  heads 
up,  holding  their  beaks  close  to  the 
short  green  sward,  and  hissing  like 
geese. 

As  we  advanced,  they  retired 
into  the  small  thicket,  and  we  fol- 
lowed them.  I  never  can  forget  the 
scene  that  here  opened  on  our  view. 

The  fruit-trees,  amongst  which  I 
noticed  the  orange,  lemon^  lime,  and 
shaddocks    intermingled    with   the 
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kennip,  cuBtarxi^  apple,  bread-fruit 
tree^  and  mango,  relieved  at  intervals 
by  a  stately  and  minare^looking 
palm,  formed  a  circle  about  fifty  feet 
in  diameter;  the  open  space  being 
covered,  with  the  exception  here- 
after mentioned,  with  short  emerald 
green  grass,  and  in  the  very  centre 
of  this  area  stood  the  ruin,  oversha- 
dowed by  the  two  trees  already  de- 
scribed. It  was  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  a  heap  of  green  foli- 
age, so  completely  was  it  overrun 
with  the  wild  yam  and  wild  fig-tret* , 
the  latter  lacing  and  interlacing  over 
the  grey^  stones  with  its  ligneous  fret- 
worlc;  in  some  places  the  meshrn 
composed  of  boughs  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  in  others  as  minute  ss 
those  of  a  small  seine,  all  .the  linKs 
where  the  fibres  crossed  havinggroi^  n 
into  each  other. 

We  continued  our  approach,  fol- 
lowing the  two  turkey  buzzard  h, 
who  at  length  made  a  stand  under 
the  star-apple  tree,  where  the  grafes 
was  long  and  rank,  as  if  it  had  grown 
over  a  ^rave,  hissing  and  stretching 
out  their  wings,  nearly  seven  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  apparently  deter- 
mined to  give  battle,  as  if  they  had 
now  retreated  to  their  prey.  See- 
ing us  determined,  however,  they 
gave  a  sort  of  hop,  or  short  flight,  and 
gently  lifted  themselves  on  to  a 
branch  of  the  tree  above,  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  where  they 
remained  observing  us,  and  utter- 
ing hoarse,  discordant  croaks,  as  if 
they  had  been  gorged  to  the  throat 
with  carrion  already,  and  shakiog 
their  heads  and  snorting  as  if  their 
nostrils  had  been  choked  with  rotten 
flesh,  polluting  the  air  at  the  same 
time  with  a  horrible  stench,  and 
casting  a  wistful  glance  down  intu 
the  tuft  of  rank  grass  beneath. 

This  state  of  suspense  was  hor- 
rible, BO  with  one  accord  we  drove 
the  obscene  creatures  from  their 
perch,  and  stepping  forward,  looked 
into  the  rank   tuft.     Heaven  and 


*  Nothing  can  be  coneeived  more  hideout  than  the  whole  aspect  of  these'  ahoici- 
nable  birds.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  turkey,  but  much  stronger,  and  of  a 
sooty  brown.  Their  feathers  are  never  sleelc  or  trimmed,  but  are  generally  staring, 
like  those  of  a  fowl  in  the  pip,  and  not  unfrequently  covered  with  filth  and  blood, 
BO  that  their  approach  is  made  known  by  an  appeal  to  more  senses  than  one.  The 
neck  and  head  are  entirely  naked  of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a  dingy  red  and 
^vrrinkled  akin.  They  are  your  only  West  Indift  scavengers,  and  are  protected  by 
a  penalty  of  fifteen  dollars  for  every  one  that  is  intentionally  killed. 
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Stretched  on  the  ground,  embedded 
in  the  quill-like  guinea  grass  that 
bristled  up  all  around  him,  lay  poor 
Jessamy  on  his  face;  his  clothes 
soaked  and  soiled  by  the  rain  of  the 
two  preceding  nights,  and  the  vile 
poachine  of  Uie  vultures  now  con- 
gregatea  in  Uie  tree  above,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  circling  round 
and  round  him,  from  the  nith  and 
dirt,  and  trodden  appearance  of  the 
herbage ;  but  as  yet  deterred  from 
making  an  attack.  The  majesty  of 
the  human  form,  all  dim  and  mangled 
though  it  was,  like  a  faint,  but  sacred 
halo,  had  quelled  the  fierceness  of 
their  nature,  and  the  body  of  the 
suicide  was  unbroken,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  two  days,  except  by  the 
shattering  of  the  pistol-shot  fired  by 
his  own  sacreligions  hands.  Had  it 
been  the  carcass  of  an  ox,  as  many 
hours  could  not  have  run  by,  before 
the  naked  skeleton  would  have  been 
bleaching  in  the  sun  and  wind. 

There  was  a  broken  halter  hang- 
ing from  the  branch  above  him. 

'^  I  cannot  look  at  him,"  said  my 
uncle,  shrinking  back  in  disgust;  and ' 
as  he  spoke,  the  John  Crows  dropped 
down  again,  and  began  to  move  wa- 
rily about  the  body,  but  still  afraid 
to  attack  it 

Finding  that  we  were  not  re- 
treating, however,  the  creatures  flew 
up  into  the  tree  again,  and  our  eyes 
following  them,  we  saw  at  least  a 
score  clustered  immediately  over- 
head, all  ready,  no  doubt,  to  devour 
the  carcass,  so  soon  as  those  below 
bad  given  the  signal. 

It  seemed  probable,  that  he  had 
tied  his  horse  to  the  branch  above 
where  he  lay,  and  that  the  animal 
had  subsequently,  when  impelled  by 
hunger,  broken  the  halter.  He  had 
laid  his  hat  carefully  on  the  sward 
close  beside  him,  with  his  silk  hand- 
kerchief in  it,  and  drawn  off  his 
gloves,  which  were  placed,  seem- 
ingly with  sotne  care,  on  the  edge 
of  it.  He  had  then  apparently  knelt 
and  shot  himself  through  the  head, 
and  fallen  on  his  face  across  the  pis- 
tol. As  we  approached,  the  buz  of 
flies  that  rose  up  l-*and  the  incipi- 
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position  that  appeared  on 
the  hands ! — We  waited  to  see  the 
body  turned — but  the  ghastly  and 
shattered  forehead — the  hair  clotted 
in  black  gore— the  brains  fermenting 
through  the  eyes — the  mask  of  fes- 
tering and  putrifytng  and  erawling 
matter  that  was  left  on  the  ground, 
with  the  print  of  the  features  in  it 
—Horrible — most  horrible  I 

An  inquest  was  held  that  after- 
noon, when  the  poor  fellow  was  put 
'  into  a  shell  in  his  clothes,  and  buried 
where  he  lay;  — in  consecrated 
ground,  as  I  have  related.  Some  un- 
fortunate speculations  in  business, 
working  on  a  very  sensitive  nature, 
had  turned  his  brain,  and  in  a  godless 
hour  he  had  made  away  with  him- 
self. But  two  days  before  I  bad  seen 
him  full  of  fun  and  gaiety,  although 
possibly  the  excitement  waa  not  na- 
tural, and  now  I— «  AJas,  poor  Je«- 
samy,  we  had  at  least  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  shielding  your 
defaced  remains  from  the  awe-inspi- 
ring curse  pronounced  against  the 
Israelites,  if  they  should  fall  away 
after  the  sinfulness  of  the  Heathen — 
*'  And  thy  carcass  shall  be  meat  unto^ 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  unto  the 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  no  man  shall 
fray  them  away  J* 

But  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man ; 
so  we  had  to  leave  the  sad  scend^  and 
proceed  on  our  j'cJtohey. 


^  I  say  uncle,"  after  we  had  talked 
ourselves  out  on  the  metanchol j  af- 
fair, ^  when  shall  we  come  into  the 
road?" 

•«  Road— road?  why,  If  you  go  off 
the  road,  Benjie,  you  will  drop  aonse 
five  hundred  feet»  or  so,  down  that 
precipice,  that's  alL" 

**  Oh,  I  see — so  this  ia  the  road  ; 
why,  I  thought  we' were  stroUiog 
along  some  shortcut  of  sheep  paths 
and  river  courses.    Road,  indeed  f " 

We  held  on,  making  easy  stages  t>f 
it  from  one  friend's  house  to  ano^ber, 
until,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day 
from  the  time  we  left  Kingston,  we 
were  once  more  safe  and  snug  under 
oor  own  roof  at  BaHy  windle. 
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"  Avy  indeed/*  cried  the  stone- 
cntter,  "a  most  respectable  roan." 
This  declaration  of  the  gWer  of  pos- 
thumous fame,  was  intended  to  em- 
phatically confirm  the  opinions  of  a 
Iireyiotts  speaker,— as  we  afterwards 
earned,  the  sole  executor  of  the 
lauded  deceased.  We  cannot,  for  a 
certainty,  publish  the  true  cause  of 
his  whereabout  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write — but  we  speak  from  the  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  our  senses 
when  we  avow,  that  last  week,  pass- 
log  through  the  suburban  village  of 
Lmigerdssh,  we  saw  Mr  Timbrel  in 
the  stone-yard  of  old  Cherub ;  then 
gravely  and  patiently  at  work  on  the 
▼irtues  of  the  defunct  Silas  Flesh- 
pots.  Cherub,  albeit  he  had  polish- 
ed the  same  aJehouse  bench  every 
night  for  the  last  forty  years,  albeit 
he  had  married  thrice,  and  had  eco- 
nomically divorced  himself  once — 
although  he  had  been  a  Tory  with 
Mr  Pitt,  a  Whiff  with  Mr  Fox,  and  a 
Radical  with  Mr  Henry  Hunt— yet 
lived  and  breathed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  charity  for  all  men.  His  calling 
had  taught  him  benevolence.  Like 
a  true  philanthropist,  he  conceived 
that  what  the  superficial— in  the  po- 
verty of  langusge — call  vice,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mistake;  and 
thus  in  the  philosophy  of  Cherub,  a 
most  inveterate  scoundrel  was  no 
other  than  a  habitual  blunderer. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  one 
whose  crude  theories  were  ever  and 
anon  demolished  by  elaborate  prac- 
tice ?  Let  the  roost  egregious  lie^ 
eald  a  great  politician— be  repeated 
for  a  year,  and  it  will  be  universally 
believed.    On  the  like  principle,  if, 

Sentle  reader,  you  have  attimes  been 
istarbed  by  your  neighbour  beating 
his  wife,  or  cruelly  horsewhipping 
hie  children— if  you  have  known  him 
to  refuse  a  single  shilling  to  an  old 
deserving  acquaintance — and  have 
heard  him  blaspheme  in  his  last  sick- 
ness, all  such  vague  impressions  of 
his  Iniquity  shall  fade  from  your 
mind,  if  compelled  to  labour,  chisel 
la  hand,  at  his  epitaph.  How  can  a 
man  with  any  self-respect  consider 
another  a  brute,  when  he  may  have 
tolled  for  hours  to*declare  in  free-* 


husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and 
a  warm  friend?  Ev^ry  chipping  of 
the  stone  knocks  away  a  bit  of  un- 
cbaritableness,  and  what,  considered 
in  the  whole,  would  have  been  reject- 
ed as  a  fulsome  lie,  becomes,  from 
the  minute  and  patient  labour  be- 
stowed upon  every  atom  of  it,  a  ra- 
diant truth.  (Historians,  who  very 
properly  trust  more  to  style  than  the 
dulness  of  fact,  know  full  well  the 
value  of  this  process.)  And  why 
have  we  speculated  so  far  down  the 
page  on  the  causes  of  the  charity  of  - 
stone-cutters  ?  Why,  simply  out  of 
respect  for  old  Cherub;  for — we 
must  own  the  doubt — had  the  sepul- 
chral chronicler  been  questioned  at 
the  Hare-and- Hounds,  touching  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  lamented 
Fleshpots,  it  ia  just  possible  (for 
there  is  a  potent  mischief  in  some 
ale)  the  world  had  wanted  our  open- 
ing eulogy.  But  we  repeat,  it  is  hard, 
after  sweating  to  establish .  the  re- 
spectability of  a  person,  to  be  called 
upon  to  deny  our  own  handy  work. 
Thus,  '*  respectability"  being  chisel- 
led at  large  in  the  tombstone  of 
Fleshpots,  the  srtiHt  could  not  well 
pronounce  him  to  be  any  other  than 
"  a  most  respectable  man." 

Perhaps  Mr  Jonas  Timbrel — for 
he  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  pre- 
cise and  business-like  of  any  of  the 
five  trustees  of  Frankincense  Cha- 
pel, stood  at  the  skirts  oi  Cherub,  to 
perform  the  pious  duty  of  superin- 
tending his  orthography — (for  the  ill- 
spelling  in  epitaphs  is  a  triumphant 
evidence  of  their  distracting  pathos 
on  the  artist);  it  is  not  impossible, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  watched 
the  workman  for  this  cogent  rea- 
son— he  could  find  nothing  else  to 
do.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have 
proved  no  less  than  many  profound 
antiquarians  who  have  written  on 
Stone henge  and  the  Round  Towers ; 
we  have  demonstrated  where  he  was, 
and  may  surely  leave  the  purpose 
for  which  he  was  there  a  matter  of 
dark  yet  interesting  doubt.  Timbrel 
having  made  a  rapid  fortune  in  the 
exercise  of  a  most  laudable  calling, 
as  slopseller  at  Sheerness,  having, 
for  many  a  year,  '*  relieved  the  hardy 
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I^ngerdasb,  to  await,  with  the  calm 
digoity  of  a  Roman  Senator,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  barbarian,  Death.  In 
this,  he  did  but  imitate  the  wisdom 
of  the  best  ptjilosophers,  who^  with- 
drawing from  the  foul  contact  of  the 
world,  have  sought  to  purify  and 
elevate  their  spirits  in  solitude  and 
contemplation.  **  Pitch  defileth  :" 
Timbrel  felt,  we  may  say,  all  over, 
this  important  truth.  In  the  pursuit 
of  his  vocation,  he  had  been  thrice 
tarred  and  feathered.  It  has  been 
thought  due  to  the  memory  of  Flesh- 
pots — doe  to  his  wiae  appreciation 
of  character— to  say  thus  much  of  his 
chosen  friend,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  history. 

(It  is  a  curious  and  not  an  idle  em- 
ployment to  mark  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  a  particular  word,  when 
that  word  has  become  th<)  distin* 
guishing  motto  of  no  mean  portion 
of  the  world;  to  observe  its  different 
shades  and  manifold  diversiohs  from 
its  oriffinai  line  and  bent;  to  note 
how  it  nas  passed  off  current  value  in 
one  reign,  and  then  been  cried  down 
with  the  clipped  coin  and  pocket- 
pieces  in  the  next.  To  us,  who 
nave  trifled  away  some  time  in  this 
enquiry,  *^  respectability,"  in  its  va- 
rious modifications,  has  been  of  no 
light  interest.  We  have  followed 
the  word  through  centuries,  and 
having  been  made  to  stare  by  some 
modem  interpretations,  we  stopped 
dead  short  at  the  emphasis  of  the 
stonecutter.  Particular  words  may 
be  indeed,  like  the  men  who  abuse 
them,  of  a  noble  origin— synony- 
mous with  honour,  greatness,  glory 
— they  come  at  last  to  dignify  mean- 
ness^  and  disguise  deceit.  *'  Tact," 
**  talented,"  though  now  in  tolerable 
odour,  considering  the  hard  duty 
they  are  put  to,  may  in  half  acen  - 
tury  change  their  present  applica- 
tion; and  what  is  now  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  patriots  and  players, 
may  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
highwaymen  and  pickpockets.  We 
mark  this  paragraph  in  parenthesis,  in 
the  hope  that  the  <* light  reader" 
will  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  it 
bestows.) 

We  shall  narrate  the  biography  of 
Fleshpots  in  our  own  words,  the 
style  and  phraseology  of  Timbrel — 
who  had  evidently,  though  without 
acknowledging  it,  built  himself  on 
the  author  of  The  Urn  Burial^h^ 
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ing,  we  fear,  at  once  too  gorgeous 
and  too  dusty  for  our  purpose.  We 
shall  serve  his  words  as  Cato — really 
a  respectable  man— was  accused  of 
dealiof?  with  the  remains  of  his  bro- 
ther Csepio;  we  shall  pass  tbem 
through  our  own  sieve,  to  separate 
the  gold  from  the  cinders ;  and  this 

fold  we  shall  melt,  and  twisty  and 
ammer   after   '*  our   own   sweet 
will." 

To  the  honour  of  Silas  Fleshpots, 
be  it  said,  he  came  of  no  questibn- 
able  origin;  for  the  bar  sinister  in 
his  shield  had  been  duly  proved — 
that  is,  sworn  to — before  a  leash  of 
magistrates;  thus  there  remained 
no  doubt  to  puzzle  future  heralds; 
the  parish  had  its  book — ^its  Ubro 
d*oro — and  the  overseers  of  Saint 
Sepulchre's  have  ever  been  famous 
for  a  fine  bold  hand.  Hannah  Shields 

lived  at  ;  as  the  house  yet 

remains,  and  its  present  landlord  in- 
tends to  apply  for  leave  to  play  a 
fiddle  and  piano,  we  will  not  name 
the  sign;  the  peccadillo  of  sixty 
years  since  might,  indeed  ought,  to 
weigh  with  a  scrupulous  magistracy. 
It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  mother 
of  Silas,  before  she  was  bis  mother, 
lived  in  the  primitive  capacity  of 
maid.  After  his  birth,  she,  of  course, 
quitted  her  vocation;  from  a  mere 
maid  she  became — indeed  it  often 
happens — a  most  respectable  house- 
keeper. But  let  us  not  anticipate. 
Hannah's  young  mistress,  tne  el- 
dest daughter  of  the  landlord,  was, 
in  the  graphic  words  of  her  expres- 
sive father,  *<  a  perverse  [we  will 
take  it  upon  ourseives,  though  we 
lose  a  letter,  to  substitute]  puas." 
Even  her  sisters  owned  she  was  not 
ill  looking ;  but  then  her  temper  was 
most  extraordinary.  Though  bred 
where  she  had  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  viewing  every  shade  of  cha- 
racter, from  the  lightest  to  the  black- 
est, her  manners  were  alike  to  all ; 
though  for  twenty  years  she  had  lis- 
tened to  the  Enffiish  language,  in  its 
most  various  ana  energetic develope- 
ment>  her  own  Tocab'ulary  was  poor 
as  a  nun's.  When  a  *' gentleman  at 
the  bar  "—as  her  paternal  guardian 
was  wont  to  say— swore  to  her 
beauty,  he  might,  for  tiie  effect  it 
produced  upon  her,  as  well  have  de- 
clared himself  to  the  sign  over  the 
door.  This  insipidity  could  not  but 
irritate  the  beet  of  fathers.  Her  sis- 
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ters  had  married  wealthily;  and 
Ellen  was  twenty,  and  still  single. 
Her  father  could  not  but  tremble  for 
the  effect  of  her  coldness ;  and  once 
overhearing  a  ticket-porter  swear 
that  ''she  wam't  flesh  and  bloody 
but  a  pictur "  the  miserable  parent 
gave  her  up  as  lost.  His  fears,  how- 
ever, made  him  precipitate.  She 
was  not  to  be  lost ;  for  a  rich  distil- 
ler declared  his  love ;  and,  in  proof 
of  his  passion,  drank  his  nightly  ten 
glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  mixed 
by  the  compelled  hand  of  Ellen;  al- 
though the  bibulous  suitor  more 
than  once  vowed  that  her  fingers 
froze  it.  We  regret  to  say  it,  nobody 
spoke  well  of  Ellen— if  we  except 
the  beggars  that  hung  about  the 
door — and  a  certain  pale-faced  young 
man,  one  Thomas  Roper,  the  afore- 
said distiller's  clerk,  whose  praise, 
it  will  be  owned,  was  worse  than 
blame— since,  though  receiving  fif- 
teen pounds  per  year,  to  be  divided 
with  his  widow  mother,  Thomas 
Roper  wasted  his  master's  time  in 
reading  poetry,  and  what  was  worse* 
trying  to  write  the  same.  It  was  a 
profound  secret;  but  at  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  he  had  appeared 
in  print. 

The  distiller  grew  more  ardent— 
the  father  more  imperative.  Ellen's 
eyes  became  redder,  her  cheeks 
whiter;  Ellen  was  to  be  married! 
At  this  interesting  juncture,  Hannah 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  the  best  of 
masters.  She,  who  had  been  so 
trusted,  so  caressed,  she  who  would 
have  been  left  with  untold  gold,  had 
her  master  ever  left  gold  in  that  pre- 
dicament! Let  us  be  brief.  The 
landlord  communed  with  his  son-in- 
law  elect,  the  distiller  called  in  a 
friend,  a  pious,  excellent  man,  and— 
what  else  could  be  done  ? — Hannah 
was  charged  to  confer  the  honour  of 
paternity.  Hannah  showed  her  con- 
science, and  kissed  the  Book  !  We 
should  wish  here  to  drop  our  pen ; 
in  charity  to  the  weak  persons  who 
honour  literature,  we  would  be 
dumb ;  but  what  was  to  be  expected 
of  a  youth  who  wrote  verses — love- 
verses  ?  Of  course,  the  father  was 
the  distiller's  clerk  I  We  are  grieved 
to  add,  that  the  young  man,  not  being 
persuaded  even  by  the  solemn  oath 
of  the  betrayed  victim,  rejected  the 
proffered  honour ;  and  when  blandly 
asked  by  the  proper  authorities  to 
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marry  her,  he  swore  too— swore,  and 
refused.  He  had  no  money — had  no 
friends :  he  was  therefore,  in  default 
of  marriage,  sentenced,  in  the  patrio- 
tic words  of  the  magistrate,  to  serve 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  in  defence  Of 
his  King  and  country.  In  one  little 
week  poor  Thomas — that  is,  Thomas 
—was  scraping  a  ship's  timbers  at 
the  great  Nore— bfs  mother  was 
weeping,  day  and  night,  in  the  poor- 
house;  Ellen  had  been  supported, 
like  a  corpse,  to  the  altar  with  the 
distiller,  and  Hannah  had  been  care- 
fully lodged  in  two  very  comfortable 
attics.  Ellen  did  not  survive  the 
birth  of  her  first  child.  Sorry  are  wo 
to  say  that  she  spoke  of  death  as  a 
happy  release ;  when  dead,  there  was 
found  among  her  little  trinkets  a 
leaf  of  the  (gentleman's  Magazine^  la 
which  was  *'  Lines  to  Ellen,"  with  a 
lock  of  hair,  enclosed  in  what  was 
meant  for  a  letter,  but  which  bore 
only  the  words  "  Tower  Tender, 
Decem" — ;  the  writer  having  been 
surprised  in  his  attempt  at  illegal 
communication  "  with  the  shore.*' 
In  two  years,  the  distiller  died  of 
apoplexy ;  and,  until  of  late,  it  was 
feared  that  many  important  chemical 
secrets,  of  great  value  In  his  business, 
had  died  with  him.  Happy  are  we 
to  say,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  is  not  the  case. 

We  now  come,  and  our  readers 
must  pardon  our  lonj^  preface  to  the 
event,  to  the  birth  of  our  hero.  By 
an  extraordinary  coincidence,  he  was 
baptized  Silas — a  remarkable  acci- 
dent, for  such  happened  to  be  the 
sponsorlal  appellation  of  the  piou8, 
vet  humble  friend  of  the  late  distil- 
ler. And  yet  a  little  thought  clears 
away  the  mystery,  and  places  the 
gratitude  of  Hannah  Shields  in  a 
most  ineffable  light.  Impressed,  no 
doubt,  with  the  paternal  care— the 
elder  Silas  w^s  sixty-~of  that  excel- 
lent man,  as  exhibited  in  his  indig- 
nation at  the  false  young  clerk,  she 
bestowed  upon  her  child  the  honour- 
ed name  of  her  disinterested  cham- 
pion. There  was  a  thankful  delicacy 
in  the  act,  not  to  be  mistaken.  Nor 
were  her  obligations  confined  to  the 
loan  of  a  name ;  she  likewise  owed 
to  the  senior  Silas  the  furniture  of 
the  before-named  two  attics.  This 
was  true  benevolence,  for  the  good 
man  never  vaunted  of  the  act;  his 
dearest  jfriends  knew  not  of  his  cha« 
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rity,  nay,  he  had  kept  it  a  secret 
even  from  the  wife  of  bis  bosom. 
Pity  that  a  casual  defect  in  hia  edu- 
cation  should  have  caused  the  slight- 
est inconvenience  to  so  worthy  a 
creature.  But»  we  are  pained  to  state, 
that  ere  his  godson, — yes,  we  may 
as  well  own  it,  the  little  Silas  found 
in  him  a  godfather— was  two  years 
old,  the  sponsor  had  been  elected 
treasurer  of  an  uncertain  Benefit 
Society.  The  members  could  not 
have  made  a  worse  choice ;  the  in- 
genuous simple  soul  knew  no  more 
of  figures  than  of  Chinese ;  he  was  a 
signal  victim  to  his  ignorance  of 
arithmetic.  Of  this  defect  was  he  so 
tremblingly  conscious,  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  pass  his  ac- 
counts. Though  earnestly  sought 
after  by  all  the  members  —  nay, 
though  invited  by  newspapers  and 
handbills,  he  was  so  morbidly  alive 
to  his  want  of  skill  in  numbers,  that 
he  replied  to  no  single  enquiry.  Such 
sensibility  it  may  be  hard  to  believe, 
but  he  would  not  even  show  himself. 
Retirinff  from  public  life,  he  many 
years  after  died,  and  in  his  bed. 

Saint  Sepulchre's — indeed,  from 
his  earliest  days  it  was  expected — 
did  its  final  duty  by  the  youthful 
Silas;  he  was  placed  apprentice  to> 
a  conscientious  tallow-chandler  at 
Limehouse.  His  mother  at  this  time 
had  dwelt  for  three  years  house- 
keeper to  a  tide-waiter  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Now,  the  good 
soul,  though  she  became,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  and  love- feast  after 
love- feast,  more  practically  serious — 
though  slie  had  thrown  into  the 
flames  her  well-thumbed  copy  of 
George  Barnwell,  and  was.  become 
a  yearly  shilling  subscriber  towards 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews, — still,  as 
the  sequel  will  exemplify,  she  per- 
sisted in  the  indulgence  of  a  most 
extraordinary  pi^ce  of  fiction,  and 
this  it  was  :-*Her  son  had  frown  for 
twelve  years  under  the  nonoured 
name  of  Shields;  she  now  insisted 
that  he  should  commence  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  Flesh  pots.  What  the 
woman  meant  by  such  caprice  we 
know  not,  especially  as  she  became 
more  vehement  in  this  her  resolution, 
after  hearing  an  eloquent  discourse 
on  the  sinfulness  of  false  witnessing. 
Briefly,  to  the  wonderment  of  certain 
authorities^  Silas  was  bound  in  the 
name  of*  •  •  •  the^-treasurer. 
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We  can  only  say  with  Mr  Otwaj, 
*' women  have  strong  constitutiont." 
Silas,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a 
sharp,  shrewd  lad ;  his  master  never 
doubted  his  cleverness;  but  when, 
in  the  first  week  of  his  service^  he 
had  sent  into  circulation  two  bad 
dollars  and  a  shilHo^,  many  a  time 
unsuccessfully  proffered  from  the 
till  by  his  employer,  he  frooa  that 
moment  rose  in  the  estimation  of 
Mr  Sol;  but  only  rose  to. rise  atUl 
higher,  when — on  two  of  the  coun- 
terfeits being  brought  back  by  the 
customers,  the  one  the  wife  of  a 
sailor,  and  the  other  a  little  girl — he, 
in  the  most  dvil,  but  withal  deter- 
mined tone,  declared  they  muat  be 
mistaken ;  neither  dollar  nor  sbillieg 
could  have  issued  from  "  their"  till ; 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
bad  coin;  besides,  people  should 
look  at  their  money  before  they  left 
a  shop:  On  his  next  club  night,  Mr 
Sol  could  not  refrain  from  speaking 
of  the  extraordinary  sharpness  of  his 
apprentice,  though  he  did  not  par- 
ticularise the  special  cause  of  his 
eulogy.  After  this  time  Silas  waxed 
great  in  the  house ;  what  medals  of 
victory  are  to  the  soldier,  the  three 
pocket-pieces  were,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  master,  to  our  apprentice,  who 
wisely  argued^  that  ir  bad  money 
were  unfortunately  taken,  bad  money 
should  be  "  got  off*."  Are  not  many 
respectable  people  of  the  like  just 
opinion  ? 

Mr  Sol  was  growing  rich.  Despite 
the  heavy  excise,  he  continued  to 
flourish ;  and  we  say  not  too  much 
when  we  avow  that  Silas  flourished 
with  him.  He  would  have  been  com- 
pletely happy  but  for  the  persecu- 
tions of  Betsy  the  housemaid,  who> 
whether  he  would  or  not»  was  deter- 
mined upon  loving  him.  He  had 
hinted  this  to  his  mother,  who  failed 
not  to  bestow  the  most  virtuous 
abuse  on  **  the  forward  hussy  ;**  at 
the  same  time  declaring^that  women 
were  horribly  altered  sfnee  she  vras 
Toong.  Besides,  Betsy  was  abso- 
lutely a  parish  apprentice.  She  was. 
It  Is  true,  buxom  and  good-tempered; 
and  yet,  with  all  this,  she  would  love 
Silas;  who,  it  must  be  ^confessed, 
vras  too  respectable  in  hts  views  to 
encourage  two  young  ladies  at  the 
same  time.  Amelia  Sol,  a  gentle 
maiden  not  qnite  thirty,  had  fixed 
the  apprentmi  ' 
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tbe  prospect  of  her  father's  shop  and 

food-will,  or  whether  by  her  own 
eauty, — ^for  she  had,  with  other 
equal  charms,  a  furti?e  expression 
of  eye,  sometimes  called  a  squint — 
we  know  not.  Certain  it  is,  they 
burned  with  a  mutual  flame;  and 
Silas,  wlfen  the  term  of  his  appren- 
ticeship had  but  a  few  hours  to  run, 
with  an  undaunted  face  opened  the 
business  to  his  excellent  master. 

"  Why,  see  ye,  Silas,"— and  Mr  Sol 
looked  and  spoke  like  any  one  of 
the  five  hundred  eosey  old  gentle- 
men in  the  old  comedies, — "  Amelia 
is  certainly  beyond  your  match.  It 
is  true  you  have  been  a  very  indus- 
trious lad ;  but  then  Amelia  expects 
great  offers.  You  have,  I  don't  deny 
ity  behaved  very  respectably — up 
early,  and  down  late— saved  me 
many  bad  debts.  But  then  Amelia 
cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money;  the 
card- cases  and  the  tea- rug  are  her 
own  work.  I  own  you  understand 
your  business;  but  then  Ame- 
lia"  

At  this  interesting  moment  Mr 
Sol  was  called  into  his  shop,  and 
from  thence  went  into  his  room, 
accompanied  by  three,  evidently 
unexpected,  visitors.  This  interrup- 
tion was  particularly  unfortunate ; 
for  Mr  Sol  had  made  his  mind  up  to 
gf  ve  Amelia  to  Silas,  but  very  pru- 
dently withheld  a  sudden  consent, 
in  order  to  make  the  gift  more  pre- 
cious. Thouffh  Silas  knew  not  that 
the  line  had  oeen  written,  he  then 
felt  **  that  the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth*' — for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  this  respectable  ap- 
prentice could  have  sworn.  Intense 
Jove  made  him  needlessly  Impatient; 
for,  on  the  same  evening,  his  wor- 
thy master  re-opened  the  business 
with  a  clear  determination  to  **  make 
two  lovers  happy."  With  this  lau- 
dable view,  he  commenced,  and  had 
got  as  far  as — 

**  Well,  Silas,  as  a  virtuous  wo- 
man is  a  crown  of  glory,"  when  the 
apprentice  interrupted  hio^. 

Silas  rose  from  tbe  chair  to  whiich 
he  had  been  politely  invited  by  his 
patron ;  and,  with  praiseworthy  de- 
ference, his  hands  hanging  at  his 
sides,  and  his  head  inclined  some- 
what forward,  thus  addressed  him ; — 

^  Your  pardon,  worthy  sir,  for  my 
presumption  this  morning.    I  have 


considered  the  error  of  my  ways, 
and  now  repent  of  my  audacity." 

"  Well,  well,  it  was  a  bold  deed : 
but  you're  a  lad  of  spirit,  Silas ;  and 
as  afaint  heart  never  won— eh?"  And 
here  tbe  master  chuckled  a  laugh, 
and  gave  a  searching  wink,  though, 
for  its  effect,  he  mignt  as  well  have 
winked  at  a  dead  man,  or  a  dead 
wall ;  for  Silas,  unmoved,  pro- 
ceeded— 

"  Feeling,  sir,  that  your  excellent 
daughter  is  far  above  me" 

"  Ay,  ay ;  but  I'm  the  last  man 
to  brag  of  family.  If  we  come  to 
the  Iruth,  all  the  same  flesh,  Silas ; 
and  so  "— - 

Silas  was  not  persuaded  by  the 
philosophy  of  his  master;  for  he 
continued  to  apologize,  until,  op« 
pressed  by  his  repentant  diffidence, 
Mr  Sol  jumped  from  his  seat,  ran 
to  the  stairs,  and  called  Amelia;  at 
the  word,  the  modesty  of  Silas 
strengthened  into  resolution.  With 
an  assured  air  he  was  retiring  to- 
wards the  door  when  the  maiden 
entered;  it  was  a  critical  moment 
Taking  Amelia  by  the  hand,  her  pa- 
rent advanced  to  Silas,  who,  shrink- 
ing, still  retreated, — his  master  sfill 
talking,  and  still  JPollowing  him  up, 
and  the  gentle  virgin  blushing  a 
deeper  red,  at  every  syllable.  In 
this  manner,  the  three  had  just  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  a  tolerably  large 
room,  and  Mr  Sol,  with  a  gush  of 
affection,  accompanied  with  admir- 
able pantomime,  just  **like  one  of 
those  harlotry  players,"  had  exclaim- 
ed— "  Take  her,  and  bless  ye  both/' 
when  Silas  vanished.  Had  the  floor 
opened  and  swallowed  him,  father 
and  daughter  could  not  have  been 
more  astounded  ;  they  stood,  each 
with  an  open  mouth,  petrified  by  his 
retreating  steps,  which  in  the  awful 
silence  told  with  horrible  distinct- 
ness I  How  long  their  astonishment 
might  have  lasted  passes  our  specu- 
lation to  say,  had  they  not  been  vio- 
lently brought  back  to  this  world  by 
the  street  door,  which,  turning  on 
its  infernal  hinges,  *<  grated  harsh 
thunder  1 "  On  this  a  flood  of  tears 
relieved  the  forsaken  Amelia,  whilst 
a  torrent  oF  oaths  comforted  her 
father.  The  benevolent  soul  was 
struck  to  the  core  by  the  in^titude  of 
his  late  apprentice— for,  from  twelve 
o'clock  that  day»  tbe  indentures  of 
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Silas  bad  been  waste  parcbment 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  koow 
of  the  mi»bap  of  the  morning  ?  Oh, 
no  I  Had  Silas  been  aware  that  the 
best  of  masters  was  exchequered  to 
double  the  amount  of  his  worldly 

foods  for  only  defrauding  the  excise, 
e  would  ha?e  been  the  fast  to  leave 
bim ;  for  left  him  he  most  assured- 
ly had ;  as  on  the  instant  and  anxious 
search  of  father  and  daughter,  it  was 
but  too  apparent  that  he  had  sent 
away  each  and  every  of  bis  three 
deal  boxes. 

*<  The  scoundrel  came  to  my  bouse 
with  a  bundle  no  bigger  than  my 
fist,  and  he  quits  my  service  with 
three  boxes  !'^ 

Something  must  be  allowed  to  hu- 
man infirmity ;  poor  Mr  Sol  was  not 
ao  much  disgusted  at  what  Silas  had 
taken,  as  at  what  Silas  had  left. 
Amelia,  who  really  loved  the  run- 
away, wept  and  said  nothing.  Beau- 
tiful is  woman's  gratitude !  and  Ame- 
lia was  grateful  for  past  favours :  for 
Silas  was  the  first  and  only  *'  mon- 
ster wearing  the  human  form"  who 
had  ever  said  a  civil  word  to  her  I 

But  we  must  not  give  up  Silas 
undefended.  It  was  not  his  fault,  if 
his  master  suffered  his  parlour  key- 
hole to  hunger  for  paper.  He  had 
no  wish  to  pry  or  listen ;  but  if  peo- 
ple would  talk  in  alt^  whilst  be  mo- 
ved, like  a  mole,  about  his  business, 
family  matters  would  cleave  the  ear 
which,  however  it  tried,  could  not 
be  deaf.  If  Silas  felt  annoyed  at  the 
delinquency  of  bis  master,  he  was 
absolutely  shocked  that  it  ahould 
be  found  out;  but  the  profligacy  of 
Mr  Sol  being  made  as  public  as  the 
light  of  his  namesake,  was  it  prudent 
for  a  young  man,  just  entering  life, 
to  ally  himself  to  such  a  connexion  ? 
His  heart  bled  for  Amelia ;  but  the 
illiberal  world  would  not  discrimi- 
nate; in  quitting  her,  he  felt  he  left 
his  dearest  hopes,  but  would  it  be 

I)roper  to  marry  "  into  such  a  fami- 
y"— would  it  be  respectable  ? 

As  we  are  touching  on  the  various 
accidents  of  this  one  eventful  day, 
we  must  not  forget  to  chronicle  an 
accident  which  befell  Betsy — the  de- 
spised, the  discarded  Betsy.  About 
an  hour  after  the  visit  of  the  three 
mysterious  persons,  of  whom  we 
have  before  spoken,  it  was  notified 
to  the  housemaid — though  we  almost 
feel  convinced  that  Silas  heard  no 
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syllable  of  the  discourse,— 'that  she 
was  suddenly  become  the  mistress 
of  little  less  than  five  hundred 
pounds.  A  lottery  ticket  and  a  blue- 
coat  boy  account  for  the  windfall. 

Silas  was  scarcely  emancipated 
from  the  thraldom  of  apprenUceship, 
when  he  was  doomed  to  endure — in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  Amelia — an- 
other, and  if  possible,  a  more  bitter 
privation.  The  tide-waiter  had  been 
some  time  dead,  and  Mrs  Hannah 
Shields,  retired  on  her  meana,  lived 
as  riie  could.  Her  son  was  the  per- 
fection of  filial  compliance  ;  for  his 
mother,  having  in  a  hasty  moment 
commanded  him  never  again  to  ap- 
pear before  her— (Silas  had  been 
somewhat  energetic  on  filthy  money 
matters) — he  obeyed  her  to  the  very 
letter ;  nay,  though  he  heard  she  was 
in  her  mortal  sickness^  he  did  not 
dare  to  violate  her  orders.  Once^ 
indeed,  he  approached  the  door ;  but 
was  scared  trom  the  threshold  by 
the  appearance  of  the  doctor's  boy, 
about  to  deliver  for  the  patient  at 
least  half-a-dozen  phials.  Silas  won- 
dered how  the  man  of  physic  was  to 
be  paid.  He  had  no  money  to 
spare ;  and  in  his  outset  of  life — for 
he  would  wisely  harp  on  that  string 
—to  saddle  himself  with  responsibi- 
lities which  he  had,  as  be  conceived, 
no  present  means  of  paying,  was  not 
honest,  was  not  respectable. 

Death,  however,  despite  of  the 
doctor,  marched  sternly  to  his  pur- 
pose, and,  deaf  to  the  shrieks  and 
ravings  of  the  poor  soul,  carried  off 
his  victim.  Silas  now  conceived  him- 
self released  from  theinjunctionaof 
his  mother,  and  with  filial  haste  rush- 
ed to  the  lodging  which,  to  his  hor- 
ror, he  found  stripped  of  nearly 
every  thing.  He.  entered  the  rouin 
at  the  moment  the  nurse  was  cuii> 
ously  trying  a  small  packet,  in  ordrr 
to  come  at  its  contents  without  risk- 
ing the  felony  of  breaking  the  sea). 
Silas  snatched  at  the  missive,  whirh 
he  found  directed  in  his  mother*^ 
hand — that  was  never  to  be  mistake  u 
— tohiAself.  Casting  a  disappoint- 
ed glance  about  the  walls,  he  de- 
scended the  stairs  to  hide  hia  em'o- 
tion,  and  to  break  the  parceU  Ht^ 
found  it  to  contain  minute  direc- 
tions for  his  mother's  funeraJ,  and — 
but  why  mention  money  at  auch  a 
moment  —  it  likewise  contained  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas.    la  a  ter- 
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rible  letter,  addresBed  to  bar  sod, 
the  miserable  woman  denounced 
berself  as  the  worst  of  sinners,  and 
with  tbis  deep  sense  of  her  own  un* 
worthiness,  charged  Silas  not  to  lay 
out  a  pennj  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  her  burial*  The 
young  man,  impressed  with  this  so- 
lemn adjuration,  as  he  conceived, 
most  aptly  fulfilled  bis  duty,  by 
spending  not  one  farthing  on  the 
ceremony.  He  was  so  affected, 
that  it  was  full  ten  days  ere  he  could 
trust  himself  near  his  mother's  late 
dwelling,  and  then,  what  was  his 
mortification  on  learning,  that  she 
had  been  interred  at  the  parish 
charge  I  The  authorities,  urged  by 
the  nurse,  applied  to  Silas  for  reim- 
bursement;  at  the  same  time  hinting 
at  the  probable  contents  of  the  par- 
cel, which,  as  he  refused  to  pay, 
they  required  to  see.  On  this  point 
Silas  was  decided ;  the  packet  con- 
tained family  secrets,  of^no  import- 
ance to  any  but  himself,  and  would 
the  overseers  wish  to  rake  up  the 
errors  of  the  dead  ?  No ;  they  were 
too  considerate  to  desire  it ;  and,  for 
himself,  he  trusted  he  was  too  re- 
spectable to  permit  it.  The  over- 
seers were  vanquished;  and  Silas 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  his  mother 
was,  on  one  point  at  least,  appeal- 
ed ;  for  she  had  been  put  into  the 
earth  at  the  very  least  possible  ex- 
pense. With  this  comforting  assu- 
rance, and  wiping  away  some  na- 
tural tears,  Silas,  with  quite  dry  eyes, 
looked  out  for  a  shop. 

But  a  very  few  weeks  elapsed  ere 
our  hero  was  a  householder.  Would 
we  were  equal  to  the  task — it  would 
cast  a  perpetual  halo  around  our 
humble  pen,  could  we  faithfully  de- 
scribe the  feelings  of  Mr  Silas  Flesh- 
pots  running  riot  over  Chinese 
bridges,  vaulting  over  elephants' 
backs,  and  now  expanding  at  the 
forms  and  plumage  of  parrots  and 
paroquets,  and  now  brooding,  with 
halcyon  wings,  on  oriental  lakes. 
Let  not  our  reader  marvel  at  these 
exotic  images,  though  transported  to 
London.  We  speak  of  Silas  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  his  housekeeping; 
when  lying  in  bed,  the  sun  shining, 
^[for  this  happened  to  be  the  sum- 
merj  when  the  sun  was  visible  in 
every  street  in  Limehouse] — steep- 
ioff  in  eastern  light  the  bed«curtahis 
which  encompassed  the  touds  be- 
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^inneiif  and  cast  on  him  a  trance  of 
inexpressible  delight.  It  was  then 
the  bed- furniture,  enriched  with  ita 
multitudinous  pattern  of  beast,  bird, 
fish,  and  tree,  exercised  a  mystic 
power  on  the  rapt  beholder.  The 
elephants  grew  bigger,  ^nd  twisted 
their  lithe  trunks  in  token  of  glad 
greeting — the  palm-trees  grew  and 
grew — the  birds  fluttered,— the  wa- 
ters rippled — yea,  and  a  stream  of 
melody  floated  underneath  the  tes- 
ter I  To  the  ecstatic  eye  of  Flesh- 
pots  every  thing  was  real,  was  true; 
and  his  ears  drank  in  a  living  music* 
Whence,  enquires  the  reader,  all 
these  wonders  ?  again  we  say,  from 
the  bed-curtains*  We  think  we  can 
satisfactorily  explain  the  miracle* 
Thus  it  was.  When  Silas,  at  twelve 
years  old,  was  first  brought  to  the 
unfortunate  Mr  Sol,  that  beneficent 
man  was  confined  to  bed — suffering 
from  a  late  supper  of  questionable 
mussels. — Sneer  not»  reader,  lam- 
preys have  dethroned  kings! — The 
parish-boy  was  naturally  awe- struck;' 
every  article  in  the  presence-cham« 
her  was  instantaneously  burnt,  as 
with  a  branding-iron,  into  his  tender 
memory.  His  moral  being  bad,  in 
that  one  minute,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  stereotyped  every  object  pre- 
sented to  his  senses.  Let  the  won- 
der of  the  bov  explain  the  ecstasy 
of  the  man ;  for  the  very  curtains 
which  impressed  the  child  from  Saint 
Sepulchre's,  actually  hung,  on  the 
morning  of  which  we  speak,  about 

the  housekeeper  of  Saint . 

Every  elephant  was  become  his  own, 
every  tree,  and  every  feather!  We 
feel  that  a  whole  volume  of  meta- 
physics might  hereon  be  written  f 
the  matter  for  the  task  being  no 
more  recondite  than  faded  bed-fur- 
niture, and  Silas  Fleshpots,  boy,  con« 
trasted  with  the  same  Silas,  man. 
If  the  reader  be  a  philosopher  we 
think  he  will  understand  us ;  if  he  be 
not,  we  own,  with  him,  the  whole 
paragraph  to  be  unutterable  non- 
sense* 

So  carried  away  were  the  feelings 
of  Silas,  so  possessed  was  he,  by  the 
changes  of  the  past  years,  and  the 
hoped  glories  of  the  future— that  he 
had  wholly  forgotten  a  late  most  im- 
portant ceremony.  Yes :  his  younff 
wife,  the  good-tempered,  red-faced 
Betsy,  lay  unthought  of,  by  his  side. 
Afl  the  marriage,  in  consequenq^  no 
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doubt,  of  the  recent  death  of  Mrs 
Shields,  had  been  so  quietly  cele- 
brated, we  may  be  excused  for  omit- 
ting to  speak  of  it.  until  the  present 
moment.  Silas,  we  conceive,  vindi- 
cated his  claim  to  the  .softer  emo- 
tions by  his  union  with  Betsy :  the 
poor  girl'— although,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  she  was  amiable 
and  good-looking — loved  him,  and 
though  his  bosom  was  yet  bleeduig 
with  the  thouglita  of  Amelia,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  asieeoBdact  of  her  father, 
hm  ■awfully  determined  on  a  self- 
sacrifice  to  pity,  and,  caring  but 
little  for  Betsy,  magnanimously 
married  her.  It  was  odd,  but  the 
sum^  won  by  his  bride  from  Coop- 
er's Hall,  was  a  few  pounds  over 
liie  amount  required  for  the  good- 
will of  his  late  master's  establish- 
ment. Silas  might,  indeed,  have  had 
time  j^ranted  to  pay  the  money,  but 
scorning  all  obligation,  he  thought  it 
most  independent  to  marry.  With  his 
previoussaviogs,and— Plutusand  his 
executive  officer  alone  know  how  mo- 
ney grows  with  some  people — other 
trifles,  he  contrived  to  purchase  the 
greater  part  of  the  furniture  of  his 
quondam  employer;  among  which 
were  the  elephantine  bed*curtains. 
On  the  very  day  which  rose  on  Silas 
Fleshpots,  stationed  for  the  first  time 
at  his  own  shop-door,  (as  he  stood, 
with  his  sharp  frost- coloured  face, 
and  his  intensely-mangled  sleeves 
and  apron,  he  looked  the  embryo 

Sossessor  of  at  least  half  a  plum,) 
[r  Sol  exhibited  himself  to  the  phi- 
lanthropists of  Fleet- market,  cooped 
in  the  iron  cage  for  wicked  debtors. 
And  did  Silas  never  think  of  Ame- 
lia ?  Sorry  are  we  for  human  weak- 
ness to  answer — Yes.  It  was  she 
who  ruffled  the  honeymoon  with  the 
first  quarrel  :  for  Mrs  Fleshpots,  ha> 
ving  occasion  to  enlarge  the  ward- 
robe of  her  husband,  by  half  a 
dozen  new  shirts,  called  in  a  foreign 
needle  to  assist  her  own.  Now, 
Amelia  was  reduced  to  ply  as  m 
daily  sempstress,  and  it  was  with 
considerable  emphasis,  that  Mr 
Fleshpots  accused  his  spouse  of 
want  of  common  feeling  for  her  late 
mistress  i  for,  in  his  own  words,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  **  the  poor  thing 
Would  have  come  Just  as  cheap." 

Every  day  added  to  the  wealth 
and  to  the  respectability  of  Flesh* 
^t«)  indeed,  time  aeamed  whk 
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him  a  subtle  sympathy  between 
cash  and  character.  They  were  the 
**  twin  cherries"  on  his  household 
stalk:  in  very  truth  they  were  so 
alike,  that  even  Silas  himself  would 
at  times  have  been  puzzled  to  decide 
which  was  which;  fortunately  bis 
philosophy  raised  him  above  nice 
distinctions.  It  waa  not  long  ere 
Fleshpetareae  to  an  overseer;  from 
overseer,  he  dilated  into  contractor 
—41  love  of  purely  financial  opera- 
tions then  fell  upon  him,  and  he 
became,  in  quite  an  unostentatious 
way,  Bill  broker.  Here  was  a  wide 
field  for  his  philanthropy;  we  migh^ 
but  we  will  not,  cite  a  thousand  in- 
stances  of  its  operation.  Did  a  young 
couple  set  up,  especially  in  the 
tallow-line.  In  his  neighbourhood — 
it  was  not  long  ere  the  kindest  of. 
fers  were  made  to  them;  not  indeed 
by  Fleshpots;  no,  he  shunned  the 
applause  of  such  public  goodness — 
but  by  his  almoner,  a  friend  who— 
on  merely  the  written  signature  of 
the  party— would  sometimes  pay 
down  bard  guineas.  Palpable,  gliu 
tering  gold,  for  a  few  scratches  of 
the  pen  I  It  cannot  be  disguised  that 
certain  results,  never  contemplated 
by  the  original  benefactor,  would 
distress  all  parties;  but  these  ac- 
cidents would  only  more  strongly 
illustrate  the  worth  of  Fleshpots. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  oppreaa 
young  beginners,  by  clamouring  for 
instant  restitution ;  no,  no — he  would 
give  them  months,  or  years; — and 
when  grasping  neighbours,  he  could 
have  named,  were  making  fifty  per 
cent,  he  in  scarcely  one  instance 
required  more  than  forty-five.  And 
what  bettered  these  transactions  waa 
the  secrecy  with  which  they  were 
effected ;  he  knew  that  it  might  hurt 
the  credit  of  a  young  tradesman,  if 
a  certain  lease-security,  or  bond,  or 
mortgage  were  known,  and  so,  with 
delicate  consideration,  never  breath- 
ed a  word  about  it  On  the  con- 
trary, where  he  had  most  served, 
there  would  he  most  praise:  thus 
It  was  not  unusual  to  hear  the  name 
of  Fleshpots  quoted  as  an  example 
of  consummate  liberality — as  of  a 
man  who  **  would  live  and  let  live.*' 
Of  coarse^  a  few  malign  and  envioua 
apirits  would  spit  their  bitterneaa. 
It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  one  very  bard  winter, 
vhen  Mr  FlMbiMita.iutha  benknitr 
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of  his  nature,  dispensed  one  pound 
of  candles  to  each  of  fifty  pauper 
families  of  six — there  Were  people 
who  sneeringly  remarked,  that  the 
donor  had  not  lone  had  the  contract 
to  supply  the  parish.  Such  asper- 
sions were  weak  as  they  were  wick- 
ed; they  could  no  more  dim  the 
bright  respectability  of  Fieshpots^ 
than  they  could  tarnish  the  splendid 
silver  wine-cooler,  presented  to  him 
on  his  retirement  from  office  by  a 
grateful  vestry. 

'*  Wisdom  is  found,"  says  an  ob- 
scure poet,  **  with  childhood  'bout 
its  knees  I  "  Let  this  be  granted, 
and  there  never  was  a  wiser  being 
than  our  kind  hero.  No  man  took  a 
more  lively  interest  in  the  Sabbath 
and  parochial  schools  of  Limehouse. 
The  acumen  with  which  he  examin- 
ed the  awe*struck  scholars,  his  im- 
pressiveness  when  he  came  to  the 
Decalogue — and  here  we  are  remind 
ed  of  a  touching  circumstance, 
powerfully  illustrative  of  Fleshpots' 
high  sense  of  moral  justice — of  his 
exceeding  fitness  as  an  amateur  in- 
structor of  youth.  Being  of  the 
vestry,  our  hero  received  a  small 
premium  with  a  lad  from  the  work- 
house, a  boy  whom — for  he  had  no 
children  of  bis  own-^it  was  his  wish 
to  make  a  great  deal  of.  The  boy 
was  dull  and  delicate ;  but  his  deli- 
cAcy,  as  his  master  said,  might  have 
been  looked  over,  had  he  been  honest. 
Fleshpots,  who  taught  two  schools 
"  not  to  steal,*'  failed  to  impress  the 
commandment  on  Peter. 

Our  friend,  as  overseer,  was  of 
course,  appealed  to  by  many  worth- 
less people— by  persons  who  not  only 
bad  very  equivocal  claims  toanyreliefy 
but  who  certainly  had  no  claim  at  all 
on  the  benevolence  of  Limehouse. 
Sailors  are,  proverbially,  the  roost 
inconsiderate  and  ignorant  of  men : 
thus,  Fleshpots  was  often  pestered 
by  the  importunity  of  starving  sea- 
men, who  swore  they  were  of  his 
parish,  when  he  swore — for  he  would 
swear  before  seamen  ~  they  were 
not  One  day — time  runs  on,  Silas 
had  been  five- and- twenty  years  in 
trade — a  wretched  sea-faring  man, 
of  more  than  middle  age,  came  as 
claimant  on  the  overseer,  who,  in 
terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  bade 
him  troop  for  an  impostor.  The 
man  — there  was  starvation  in  his 
looks— quitted  the  shop  with  a 
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wicked  oath,  and  Silas  returned  to 
his  nap  in  his  back- parlour.  No 
sooner  had  he  closed  the  door,  than 
Peter  ran  into  the  street,  and  beckon- 
ing to  the  sailor,  put  into  his  hands  a 
part  and  parcel  of  his  master's  law- 
ful property.  Fortunately  for  pub- 
lic morals,  the  boy  was  detected; 
and,  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Fleshpots, 
confined  in  the  proper  asylum  for  all 
disobeying  apprentices. 

The  cook  of  Mr  Keelhaul,  shi]>> 
owner,  in  the  freedom  with  which 
she  parted  with  the  refuse  of  the 
kitchen,  bore  a  flattering  testimony 
to  the  wealth  of  her  employer.  She 
had  that  day  sold  her  merchandise 
to  the  tallow-chandler,  and  that  com- 
prised not  only  the  uiusl  perqiii« 
sites,  but  five  coUops  of  m  meaty 
accidentally,  no  doubt,  thrown  into 
the  vessel.  The  transfer  of  this  pro- 
perty bad  not  been  made  ten  minutes 
before  the  sailor,  lawfully  rebuffed 
by  the  overseer,  quitted  the  door. 
Peter  had  seen  the  man — had  heard 
his  master-* and  yet  Peter^  as  he 
thought,  unobserved,  purloined  the 
identical  pieces  of  meat,  and  ran  and 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  tar. 

Let  us  not  dwell  on  youthful  de- 
pravity :  suffice  it,  the  boy  was  con- 
fined; in  his  confinement  enlarged 
his  acquaintance,  who.  In  the  end, 
tempted  him  to  run  from  an  excel- 
lent master.  From  small  pickings, 
he  went  on  to  serious  thefts ;  and-— 
but  what  was  to  be  expected — Peter 
was  hanged  for  highway  robbery. 
This  painful  incident  displays  the 
wisdom  of  Fleshpots — had  he  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  prosecuted 
Peter,  the  boy  might  have  robbed, 
with  impunity,  till  he  became  grey- 
headed ;  whereas,  he  was  provi- 
dentially cut  off,  at  seven- and- 
twenty  I 

Some  three  or  four  weeks  after 
the  theft  of  Peter,  as  Fleshpots  and 
Timbrel  were  settling  some  affairs 
of  partnership — this  was  soon  after 
the  removal  of  the  latter  gentleman 
from  Sheerness, — the  overseer  was 
summoned  on  a  coroner's  jury. 
Attending  at  the  due  place  and  hour, 
he  learned  that  the  deceased  was  a 
sailor.  On  view  of  the  body,  he 
moreover  discovered  it  to  be  that  of 
the  importunate  beggar,  for  relieving 
whom  Peter  was  then  suffering 
durance.  The  man  had  been  found 
dead ;  how  he  died  was  not  known ; 
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some  of  the  jury  thought  of  too 
much  liquor — some  of  too  little 
food;  Flesbpots  incliiied  to  the 
former  opinion.  However,  the  ver- 
dict ran  that  "Thomas  Roper  was 
found  dead  1"  Our  readers  must 
recollect  the  name  of  the  deceased ; 
yes,  the  dead  man— as  proved  by 
certain  papers  about  him — was  no 
oUier.  than  the  verse-writing  distil- 
ler's clerk— the  profligate  youths  who 
had  rather  chosen  to  scrape  the  hard 
ribs  of  a  man-of-war,  than  to  endure 
the  loving  arms  of  Hannah  Shields. 
We  are  happy  to  thinks  that  in  the 
body  of  Thomas  Roper,  Silas  did 
not  recognise  that  of  his  parent;  no, 
we  believe  the  delicacy  of  Hannah 
had  always  kept  from  her  son  the 
name  and  state  of  the  author  of  his 
being.  What  would  have  been  the 
anguish  of  Flesh  pots,  had  he  known 
he  had  been  sitting*  on  his  own 
father? 

The  event,  however,  passed  not 
without  some  slight  pain — though  all 
in  the  way  of  business — to  Fleshpots. 
Mr  Timbrel  partook  with  himself  the 
delight  of  affording  assistance  to 
destitute  seamen.  Money  was  lent 
them  on  their  wages  and  prize-mo- 
ney ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  among 
other  documents,  faithfully  deliver- 
ed by  Timbrel  to  his  partner,  waa 
an  instrument  which,  ultimately, 
brought  them  in  six  hundred  per 
cent.  It  was  no  other  than  the  right 
to  receive  prize-money  due  to  one 
Thomas  Roper,  and  sold  by  him,  for 
something  less  than  an  old  song,  to 
Mr  Timbrel.  How  one  recollection 
awakens  another  1  Is  was  then,  and 
for  the  first  time  for  many,  many 
years,  that  Flesbpots  recollected  a 
certain  paper,  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  mother,  with  the  addition  of 
seventy- five  guineas,  to  be  given  to 
one  Thomas  Roper,  sailor,  whom  in 
her  own  words,  she  had  "cruelly 
treated."  Now,  among  the  many 
thousand  sailors,  how  was  Silas  to 
find  out  Thomas  ?    And  as  for  any 


cruelty  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  it 
could  not  be ;  the  poor  woman  was 
beside  herself  with  the  terrors  of 
near  death.  If  he  had  known  it  had 
been  the  same  Thomas !  And  this 
he  said  to  himself— kind  creature! 
^at  least  fifty  times. 

And  Silas  continued  to  flourish. 
His  wife,  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  business— for  we  ap- 
S roach  that  golden  epoch — had  been 
ead  some  fifteen  years.  Silas  felt 
her  loss,  was  lone  and  solitary :  for, 
about  the  same  time,  he  had  been 
wounded  by  base  ingraUtude.  A 
young  tradesman,  to  whom  he  had 
lent  a  considerable  sum,  failed  in  his 
Daymen  ts»  and  escaped  to  America. 
It  will  illustrate  the  peculiar  bene- 
volence of  our  hero,  when  we  in* 
form  our  readers,  that  so  far  from 
visidng  the  innocent  partner  of  the 
villain  with  reproach  and  contempt^ 
he,  on  the  contrary,  received  her— 
though  comparatively  young  and  in- 
ezperienced— under  his  roof,  in  the 
trustwortliy  situation  of  housekeep- 
er. Poor  thing  I  she  received  Ids 
dying  words,  and  an  annuity. 

Flesbpots  died,  fairly  laden  with 
respectability.  He  was  the  patron 
of  twenty  charities — and,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  never  eat  of  a 
hot  joint  on  Sundays.  He  died,  and 
diecl  in  peace ;  for  the  reports,  that 
in  his  last  moments  he  raved  about 
twenty  women  in  white  squinting 
fire  at  him — of  half  a  dozen  devils, 
with  pig- tails,  and  in  sailors'  jackets, 
roaring  about  him— of  vats  ol  boiling 
gold,  and  such  distempered  non- 
sense, were,  we  believe,  fully  Uaced 
to  the  malice  of  a  disappointed  un- 
dertaker. 

Silas  Flesbpots  was  a  respectable 
man:  this  cannot  be  doubted ;  it  is 
chiselled  in  his  epitaph :  chiselled  in 
large  letters;  for  it  was  especially 
ordered  in  his  will,  that  his  respec- 
tability should  go  forth  and  stand  for 
ever— large. 
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through  the  woods  to  Waters  Meet, 
and  with  this  object,  that  they  might, 
on  their  return  by  the  left  bauk  of 
the  rirer,  enjoy  the  evening  effects 
over  the  continually  changiug  scene 
from  the  Waters  Meet  to  Lynmouth ; 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  no  one 
who  has  the  lea«t  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  will  hasten  his 
return  during  the  broad  day.  To 
those  who  would  leave  their  carriage 
at  Lynmouth  bridge,  and  speed  to 
Waters  Meet,  because  it  is  a  sight  to 
talk  about  and  not  to  enjoy,  I  give 
no  advice — for  it  matters  not  which 
way  they  go,  or  if  they  go  at  all. 
There  is  like  wine  some  shelter  from 
the  sun,  through  the  woods ;  though 
the  way  is  more  fatigoing,  by  dis- 
tance, by  ascents,  and  by  descents. 
But  there  can  be  no  reason  so  good 
for  this  choice,  as  that  the  return 
may  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
during  the  evening  light — the  mat- 
ted woods,  the  water  alternately  in 
shade  and  gleaming,  the  hills  soft- 
ened, and  their  windings  marked  by 
tender  lights  over  the  projecting 
points,  and  the  broad  mass  of  inde- 
scribable mixture  of  ultramarine, 
purple,  and  gold  (the  first  predomi- 
nating), will  call  forth  admiration  at 
every  step,  and  the  walk  taken  at 
this  time  will  be  long  remembered. 
Hut  the  approach  through  the  wood 
is  not  the  most  favourable  for  view- 
ing Waters  Meet  itself.  The  best 
point  for  a  first  view  is  from  above, 
in  the  walk  on  the  left  bank,  for 
from  thence  the  whole  range  is  best 
seen,  the  folding  of  the  hills^  and  the 
course  of  the  two  streams.  That  to 
the  right  inconsiderable,  and  scarce- 
ly more  than  a  brook,  yet  extremely 
beautiful,  and  well  worth  tracing 
higher  up.  The  principal  river  is  to 
the  left,  indeed  the  other  is  so  small 
that  the  junction  is  scarcely  notice- 
able, and  will  disappoint  those  who, 
by  the  name,  might  be  led  to  make 
comparisons  with  other  rivers.  Here 
Is  no  magnitude  of  waters — all  that 
is  seen  from  above  is  a  shallow,  un- 
important stream— unimportant  if  it 
dill  not  hftur  within  !t  a  r.hnrflr.tpr  of 


wildness  and  freedom,  seen  In  the 
distant,  though  small,  falls  between 
dark  masses  of  stone,  that  teach  it 
but  to  assert  its  liberty,  in  sparkling 
foam,  the  effect  of  which  is  yet  seen, 
in  a  few  white  streaks,  that  steal 
quietly  under  the  boughs  of  trees  by 
the  banks,  and  again  turn  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream. 

Sketch ers  are  very  unlike  tourists 
in  general,  who  go  to  the  points  and 
sights  directly,  and  by  the  most  easy 
ways.  Sketcbers  resemble  rather 
poor  emigrants  to  a  distant  land, 
who  have  to  work  their  passage. 
So  Pictor  and  I  could  not  be  said  to 
have  taken  either  of  the  above-men- 
tioned ways  to  Waters  Meet,  for  we 
were,  as  temptation  took  us,  on 
either  side  of  the  stream.  It  was  no 
ignis  fatuus  that  we  were  following, 
sometimes  middle  deep,  sometimes 
high  suspended  over  brown  pool  and 
foaming  cataract;  but  the  sweet  spi- 
rit of  taste,  the  true  "  genius  loci,*' 
that,  though  invisible  itself,  threw 
the  choice  and  discriminating  gleams 
of  its  magic  lanthorn  before  us,  over 
rock  and  water,  moss  and  leafage, 
across  stream,  and  back  again.  But 
Waters  Meet  we  reached.  So  it  is 
in  life,  there  are  more  paths  than  the 
beaten  high-road,  that  lead  to  one 
object,  though  commonplace  people 
can  never  comprehend  that  there 
can  possibly  be  any  way  but  the  one 
they  came  by,  and  stare  with  wonder 
and  disappointment  at  finding  the 
Fools  of  Genius  arrive  by  a  way  of 
their  own  discovering,  and  would 
give  their  eyes  for  all  the  adventures 
they  have  picked  up  in  the  terra  in* 
cognita. 

Our  longest  detention  was  on  the 
right  bank,  looking  down  upon  the 
river,  and  fronting  it,  as  it  courses 
the  opening  of  the  hills,  which  make 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  left,  leading  to 
the  Waters  Meet  We  were  both 
busy  with  our  colours — and  indeed 
the  scene  is  well  worth  appropria- 
tion— we  looked  over  the  tops,  and 
between  the  lighter  branches  of  trees 
of  a  wood  that  descended  to  the 
water,  and  took  its  continuation  to 
our  left,  where  it  rose  to  the  higher 
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hill,  which  was  beautifulljr  broken 
with  grey  rock  towards  the  summit, 
and  formed  a  graceful  outline,  as  it 
fell  towards  the  stream — the  op()Q- 
site  ascent  was,  to  the  eye,  less  of  a 
ridge,  and  more  varied  in  its  foldings, 
the  lower  part  separated  from  pre* 
cipitous  banks,  the  hollows  being 
filled  with  trees,  through  and  among 
which  the  side  line  of  a  path  was 
visible.  The  immediate  background 
to  these  risings  was  a  mass  of  high 
wood,  some  what  projecting  towards 
the  centre,  at  which  point  the  waters, 
from  the  two  defiles  to  the  ri^ht 
and  left,  meet  From  the  point 
from  which  we  took  our  sketch, 
these  tributary  streams  were  not 
seen.  The  places  of  their  passage 
were  distinctly  marked  In  the  dips 
and  falling  back  of  the  woods.  Be- 
fore reaching  their  range,  there  is 
little  more  than  underwood,  but  the 
background  itself  is  a  mass  of  much 
finer  wood.  The  colour  of  this  scene 
was  very  attractive,  the  whole  mass 
to  the  right  was  one  golden  colour, 
excepting  towards  the  bottom,  where 
dark  shadows  were  thrown  across, 
as  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  va- 
ried by  their  intermixture  with  those 
of  passing  clouds,  constantly  cross- 
ing the  ridge;  beyond,  the  back- 
ground was  of  that  beautiful  deep, 
yet  silvery  green,  which  Poussin  so 
successfully  represented,  and  in  this 
Instance,  it  was  rendered  more  beau- 
tiful by  curliD^  blue  smoke,  ribing 
up  from  behind  the  ridge,  and  gra- 
dually losing  itself  amongst  the  deep 
tones.  As  we  stood  hlgb,  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  that  was  finely  set  off 
against  the  golden  hills,  was  reflect- 
ed below  us,  only  intercepted  by, 
here  and  there,  the  stones  that  were 
scattered  about  in  the  bed,  and  by 
the  white  mark  of  the  interrup- 
tion they  occasioned.  Upwaras 
thrQugh  this  rose  the  small  out- 
shoots  of  the  transparent  and  tend- 
erly pencilled  leaves  of  the  light 
trees  immediately  below  us.  Se- 
yond  the  line  of  the  reflected  sky, 
upwards  in  the  picture,  the  water 
partook  of  the  colour  of  the  hills 
reflected  in  it,  and  the  nearer  trees 
^hat  bent  down  to  it,  but  was  cross- 
ed, though  sparingly,  by  grey  streaks, 
that  at  once  marked  its  width  and 
course.  Here  it  was  a  placid  and 
beautiful  mirror ;  beyond,  there  was 
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casionally,  that  indicated  another, 
and  more  busy  character,  at  a 
greater  distance.  Pictor  was  much 
struck  with  the  smoke  in  so  seques- 
tered a  spot,  and  exclaimed,  '*  We 
have  found .  the  enchanter's  retr^t, 
and  are  come  to  his  mystical  fumi- 
gation." 

Sketcher,  Your  conjecture  la 
nearer  the  truth  than  you  imagine. 
There  is  a  building  down  under  that 
ridge — ^yoii  have  not  been  here  aince 
its  erection  ? 

Pictor,  No ;  but  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  bad  taste  in  building 
at  Waters  Meet,  and  thereby  de- 
stroying the  scenery,  that  I  would 
rather  hasten  to  the  spot  to  judge 
for  myself. 

Sketcher.  Destroy  the  scenery  I 
Did  Pictor  believe  that  a  few  feet 
of  wall  and  habitable  dwellinr 
would  destroy  such  scenery  as  this  ? 
By  what?  by  its  dimensions?  Then 
it  must  be  vast  indeed.  By  its  vul- 
gar pretensions?  From  that,  the 
feeling  which  selected  the  spot  has 
rescued  it.  And  had  it  been  so,  the 
watchful  and  jealous  spirit  of  Beau- 
ty  that  visits  the  favoured  earth, 
and  comes  in  gleam  and  mountain 
wreath,  would  have  soared  to  the 
clouds,  and  laid  complaint  before 
the  winds  of  Heaven,  that  would 
have  rushed  down,  and,  in  judicial 
tornado,  have  swept  it  from  ita 
foundation — and  have  called  from 
their  sleep  of  years  the  satyrs  to 
sylvanizB  the  spot  again  with  their 
hoofs,  after  they  had  trampled  to 
death  the  offending  architect,  and 
kicked  him  into  the  cauldron  of  the 
Lynn. 

Pictor.  You  know  my  opinion 
is  favourable  to  architecture  in  most 
situations — only  let  it  agree  in  cha^ 
racter  with  the  place.  It  is  the  con- 
secration of  Art  to  Nature. 

Sketcher,  How  beautifully  exem- 
plified in  the  Sibyls  Temple.  What 
exquisite  architecture  is  that!  and 
where  is  there  more  awful  rock  and 
chasm,  and  waterfall,  than  below 
that  very  Temple  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  antiquity  has  matted  together, 
and  bound  with  fabulous  bon<^ 
buildings  and  scenery ;  but  the  lit- 
tle low  walls  by  Neptune's  grotto 
have  no  charm  of  aesQciation,  for 
they  were  placed  there  by  a  French 
general;  yet  have  they  a  charm,  and. 
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verge  and  boundary  of  safety,  ee- 
paratiog  the  tmall  yet  solid  base 
from  the  black  gulf  and  cavern^ 
OU8  uproar  around  It,  are  as  an  en- 
chanted circle  in  the  windings  of  the 
Inferno. 

Pictor.  That  smoke,  which  I  call« 
ed  the  enchanter's  fumigation,  owes 
its  mystery  to  the  concealment  of  its 
source. 

Sketcher.  The  great  sublime  of  the 
crater  of  a  Tolcano— but  mystery 
works  not  always  in  so  vast  a  labo- 
ratory. I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  a  fine  sketch  of  Danby's,  where 
the  source  was  visible  and  inslgnifi* 
cant,  and  it  was  its  very  insignifi- 
cance, from  its  apparent  inadequate- 
ness  to  the  effect  produced,  that 
created  a  new  wonder.  The  subject 
was,  the  Fisherman  of  the  Ara- 
bian Tales,  letting  the  Genie  out  of 
the  case.  The  scene  was  admirable, 
it  was  a  low  shore,  by  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  among  sterile  mountains,  seen 
at  a  distance  across  the  bay,  and 
threw  a  shadow  on  the  opposite 
hills,  one  slight  spot  of  which  was 
faintly  illuminated,  connecting  as  it 
were,  by  a  touch  of  ma^ic  light,  the 
whole  scene,  and  subduing  all  to  the 
potency  of  the  spell.  The  Fisher- 
man and  the  vase,  were  mere 
spots;  but  the  attitude  of  the  af- 
frighted man,  admirable.  As  you 
looked  at  the  sketch,  you  could  be- 
lieve the  smoke  in  motion,  and  filling 
all  space,  and  universal  awe  and 
stillness  pervading  the  indistinct 
earth,  and  sky,  and  water,  as  await- 
ing in  awful  suspense  the  embody- 
iDg  of  the  Demon.  The  scene  was 
such  as  enchantment  might  have 
removed  from  man,  and  you  could 
believe  that  the  Fisherman's  steps, 
as  he  wended  from  his  home,  had 
with  masical  conveyance  travelled 
beyond  the  habitable  world  to  the 
terra  incognita,  where  demons  dwell 
invisible. 

Pictor,  I  know  the  piece  well, 
a  mere  half  hour's  work  on  a  most 
happy  conception,  at  an  evening 
meeting  of  a  few  artists  and  ama- 

Pictor. 
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teurs,  a  delightful  and  improving 
society,  of  which  I  was  often  an  idle 
and  unworthy  member.  At  another 
time  we  may  talk  more  fully  of 
those  evenings.  I  am  sure  they  were 
beneficial,  and  great  men  arose  in 
our  little  body.  If,  however,  you 
are  desirous  to  see  the  house  erect- 
ed at  Waters  Meet,  let  us  descend 
to  the  small  stone  bridge,  cross  the 
Lynn,  and  view  it  from  the  park 
above,  for  there  yon  will  best  see 
the  scenery  and  the  building,  and 
their  effect  upon  each  othen 

It  was  not  long  ere»  crossing  the 
stone  bridge,  we  reached  the  point 
above,  on  the  opposite  bank,andfrom 
thence  had  the  view  opened  to  us 
of  the  passages  of  both  streams,  their 
junction,  and  the  small  area,  which 
Mr  Halliday  had  judiciously  select- 
ed  for  his  house.  -  It  is  a  clear  spot» 
that  at  first  view  might  appear  to  be 
entirely  enclosed  by  wooded  hills, 
and  waters,  and  so  shut  in  and  hid 
by  an  indescribable  veil  the  defiles 
through  which  the  streams  came» 
that  immediately  behind  the  house 
winding  off  suddenly  to  the  left  I 
would  strongly  recommend  sketch* 
era  to  follow  this  turning.  There 
are  exquisite  studies  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  house ;  the  water 
is  narrow  and  somewhat  variable, 
and  the  trees,  in  their  magnitude,  di- 
rection, and  assemblage,  happily 
blend  the  wild  and  beautiful.  We 
did  not  upon  this  occasion  extend 
our  speculations  beyond  Waters 
Meet  We  lay  for  some  time  on  the 
bank,  with  our  faces  towards  the 
blue  heavens,  that  continually  send- 
ing forth  their  winged  cloud- mes- 
sengers to  the  golden  hills,  seemed 
not  to  have  forgotten  a  modicum  of 
delicious  air  for  the  refreshment  of 
admiring  visitors.  How  delightful 
is  the  fragrance  of  woods — how  re- 
freBhing,  those  lonely  spots  of  the 
earth  that,  blessed  by  days,  by  nights, 
hold  converse  with  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars !  They  are  un- 
der a  hallowed  atmosphere,  and  wa 
breathe  pleasure  in  its  purity. 


"  Care  selve  beate, 
E  vol  solinghi,  e  taciturn!  orrori, 
Di  riposo  e  di  pace  alberghi  veri, 
O  quanto  volontieri 
A  rivedervi  i  tomo." 

Shetcher.  I  am  charmed  with  your     building  has  given  no  offence  to 
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gance,  it  is  rustic  elegance,  and 
seeniB  as  if  it  grew  up  witli  the 
woods,  and  for  them ;  it  does  not 
appear  in  your  mind  to  have  de« 
stroyed  the  idea  of  the  solinghi  e  to- 
citumi  orrorif  and  that  might  seem 
Htrange  to  many ;  but  such  exactly 
is  the  e£fect  upon  me.  I  do  not^ 
however,  quite  like  Guarlni's  "  so* 
Hnghi,"  nor  his  «  orrori."  They  are 
strong  words,  and  too  awful  for  the 
repose  and  peace,  and  the  dwelling 
and  home  of  the  next  line. 
Pictor.  Yet  how  often  have  you 


[April, 

felt  the  "  solinghi  e  tacitumi  orrori," 
with  all  the  pleasure  of  a  silvan  en- 
thusiast, 

Sketcher.  True^-but  not  at  that 
moment,  thinlung  of  the  "  Alber* 
go  di  pace  e  di  riposo;"  rather 
under  the  mild  enthusiasm  of  a  sil* 
van  worshipper,  diat  felt  the  pre* 
sence  of  nature  in  her  most  august 
temple,  and  in  that  presence,  pro- 
tection. The  *'  Selve  beate  di  riposo 
e  di  pace,"  are  words  of  homely 
happiness. 


"  That  breathe  no  browner  horror  o*er  the  woods." 


Pictor,  I  fear  we  are  more  in- 
debted to  the  soft  Italian  than  to  the 
sense  of  that  scene  in  the  pastoral. 
Few  pastorals  have  been  written 
among  the  real  woods  ;  they  mostly 
breathe  of  some  urban  regrets,  Que- 
rulous complaints,  affecting  to  des- 
pise what  it  is  palpable  the  soul  sighs 
for. 

Sketcher,  How  absurd  a  thing  is 
the  Courtier's  Pastoral.  Guarinl 
himself,  in  this  very  panegyric,  dis- 
gusts you,  offends  you,  by  such 
words  as  "  dolce  povertate,"  and 
shamefully  cuts  short  the  slender 
skirts  of  his  pastorella*s  petticoat, 
and  has  the  face  to  congratulate  the 
maiden  on  her  beggarly  scantiness. 
It  is  a  vile  idea.  Look  abroad— na- 
ture has  no  6tint->who  can  count  the 


trees,  the  multitudinous  leaves,  the 
uncountable  flowers,  and  the  infi- 
nite all-beautiful  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  the  eye,  so  as  to  charm 
in  every  position,  that  the  beauty  is 
every  where,  and  in  greater  profu- 
sion? Still  these  objects,  and  all 
God*s  creation,  are  teeming  with  pic- 
tures, so  that  the  minutest  living 
creature  has,  I  doubt  not,  something 
to  enjoy  and  worship.  It  is  a  vile 
slander  on  Nature,  whose  band  is 
prodigal  in  liberality,  that  bestows 
not  with  stint  and  measure,  that  she 
should  be  under  the  need  of  juggling 
with  some  travelling  pedlar  for  a 
mutilated  remnant  of  Manchester 
cotton  to  make  a  petticoat  for  her 
sweetest  guest   Listen  to  Guarini--i 


«  Felice  Pastorella— 
Cui  cinge  a  pena  il  fianco 
Povera  si,  ma  selicetta, 
E  Candida  gonnella,"  • 


Fill  your  forests  with  satyrs  if  you 
please,  silvan  deities,  or  their  native 
beasts,  but  if  you  give  them  food  and 
raiment,  stint  them  not  like  a  niggard- 
ly overseer.  No  painter  was  tonder 
of  *'  unadorned"  nymphs  than 
Titian,  but  he  gave  them  plenty  of 
drapery,  and  rich  too,  glisteniug, 
and  floating  to  the  sky  and  air.  Now 
I  am  pleased  with  that  habitation, 
because  it  tells  me  of  comfort,  of 
taste,  of  a  liberal  supply  of  every 


there 


want— Sylvanus  may  dwell 
and  keep  open  house. 

Pictor,  To  choice  guests — ^yours 
is  a  "  Sylvanus  Urban,"  and  the 
dwelling,  a  "  Gentieman's  Magazine." 

Sketcher,  Replete  with  many  good 
things.  Yes,  and  I  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  see  Pan  accompanying 
Sylvia  on  the  piano.  Let  me  have  a 
pastoral  where  there  is  no  buying 
and  selling,  (not  even  sheep,)  where 
the  poetical,  if  a  real  cannot,  bounty 


*  Guarinl  ases  his  Pastorella  after  the  fashion  of  Stout,  the  beggar,  in  the  narsery 
■ong,  for  «*  He  cut  her  petticoats  all  round  about— he  cut  her  petticoats  all  above  her 
knee."  It  Is  well  the  language  is  of  a  silken  texture,  or  bis  pastoral  would  be  for 
the  Foor-bottse» 
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shall  reigDy  and  furnish  all  things  to 
the  wish ;  and  let  me  hare  no  prate 
about  riches,  convertine  by  queru- 
lous regrets,  in  affected  contempt, 
the  poet's  desideratum  into  the 
•*  ffolaen  ace"  of  the  banker.  Poverty, 
like  toil,  18  of  the  "  curse,"  and  is 
unfit  for  pastoral.  How  true  is  the 
expression  of  Juvenal,  that  the  very 
sting  of  poverty  is,  that  it  makes 
ridiculous;  and  what  can  be  more 
so  than  Guarini*s  Pastorella?  Be- 
sides, it  bespeaks  injustice  or  mis- 
fortune, and  neither  of  them  belong 
to  the  "  Care  selve  beate." 

Pictor.  No — let  the  poets'  and 
painters*  country,  at  least,  be  free 
from  these  and  any  other  human 
nuisances.  I  never  hear  a  tale  of 
them,  but  I  long  for  the  silvan  dwell- 
ing of  repose  and  peace.  O,  what 
a  refuge  is  this  from  politics  and  ini- 
quity. At  this  moment,  how  sweet 
does  it  seem  to  me  in  contrast  to.the 
recollection  of  recent  disgust. 

Sketcher,  Tell  your  detested  tale, 
and  then  sit  down,  and  rate  at  the 
world  in  good  *'  holyday  terms." 

Pictor,  •  •  • 


Sketc/ier,  O  the  wretch !  the  wretch ! 
O  rather  live  among  ourang-outan^s. 
Oh !  I  could  outdo  Jacques  in  mis- 
anthropy, and  migrate  to  dwell 
among  the  more  gentle  monsters. 

Pictor,  Stay — stay— migrating  mis- 
anthropy ill  becomes  the  hearts  of 
sketchers,  alive  as  they  must  be  to 


every  touch  of  beauty,  and  generous 
to  conceive  all  imaginary  purity. 
Rather  bless  these  woods  that  they 
have  neither  monkeys  nor  tigers; 
and,  if  they  do  show  you  now  and 
then  a  shake  or  so,  it  is  but  to  exem- 
plify Hogarth's  line  of  beauty.  Be- 
sides, think  you  so  highly  of  your- 
self, as  to  imagine  that  you  stand 
alone  in  eoodness  ?  Among  the  my- 
riads of  the  earth,  trust  me*  there  are 
many  as  good,  many  better,  and 
many  worse  than  yourself.  "  Cast 
the  net,  and  it  will  take  of  every 
kind."  There  are  plenty  in  the  world 
for  all  social  affections,  and  no  one 
knows  that  better  than  the  Sketcher. 
Sketcher.  Thank  you,  Pictor,  you 
are  right,  and  as  I  see  the  smoke 
rising  from  that  newly  erected  dwel- 
ling, it  seems  to  spread  the  charm  of 
human  society,  of  taste,  and  of  en- 
joying thankfulness  over  the  beauti- 
ful woods,  that  look  refreshened  by 
the  union,  and  show  an  ever  living 

gratitude  in  their  fragrance  and  in- 
uence. 

Pictor,  Rising  smoke  is  always 
delightful,  it  is  associated  with  home 
— and  we  would  place  a  home 
wherever  we  see  beauty;  we  say  to 
ourselves — *'  Here  would  I  live,"— 
and  in  this  place  the  proprietor  and 
architect  have  but  embodied  the 
mind's  sketch  and  desire.  It  is  the 
picture  ever  present  to  the  mind's 
eye  of  Ulysses.  When  heart-sick  in 
despair  of  not  seeing  it,  he  would 
die. 


**  Ulysses;  happy,  might  he  but  behold 
The  smoke  ascending  from  his  native  land — 
Death  covets." — 


Sketcher,  You  quote  from  Cowper 
— he  has  lost  the  feeling  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  passage.  Homer  does  not 
say  happy  would  he  be,  as  if  it  were 
the  reflection  of  the  author,  but  that 
Ulysses,  ardently  longing  to  see  the 
smoke,  &c,  desires  death.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  Ulysses  that  Homer  in- 


tAded  to  show.  Then  the  picture— 
"  The  smoke  ascending,"  is  feeble  in 
motion;  in  Homer  the  smoke  itself 
would  be  seen  to  rise,  and  with  a 
life  and  animation  springs  up,  ieaps 
up  from  his  native  land— xmcmv 
aw'$t^»t0»9vr».  Ovid  is  as  feeble  in 
his  imitation — 


«  Optat 
Fumum  de  patriis  posse  videre  focis." 


To  9ee  the  smoke  is  imperfect,  the 
Greek  alone  is  complete.  When 
Ulysses  first  discovers  the  abode  of 
Circe,  it  is  likewise  by  the  smoke ; 
but  Homer  does  not  on  that  occa- 
aion  use  the  same  sentient  word,  it 


was  rising,  and  indeed  gracefully 
waving,  '«rrr«Fr«,  but  not  leaping  up 
to  be  seen— there  is  not  that  life 
and  desire  in  it  that  Homer  engen- 
ders. And  why  may  not  this  be 
Circe's  habitation  ?  the  passage  illua- 
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tratf  8  the  position  as  well  as  the 
incideDt  fjlysBes  had  ascended  a 
rock,  and  hence  sawr  the  smoke 
arising.  It  is  an  abode  fit  for  an 
enchantress  —  beautiful,  well-  built, 
and  the  scene  appropriate  to  magic 
arts  in  the  depths — a  place  deep  in 
'  among  the  windings  of  such  a  valley 
as  this— <»  fintraiurt^  and  in  Just  such  a 
clear  spot,  thus  surrounded,  as  If 
words  of  maeic  power  had  bade  the 
woods  recede,  and  make  a  place 


tApr-il, 

for  the  magician*s  dwelling,  it  h 
vrt^ixxtTTTM  $vt  x^z"  **  Jo  a  look- round 
place,"— recollect  it  is  in  the  midttt 
of  the  depths,  so  that  if  you  had 
not  that  word  rfc(irxi«'r«,  the  po- 
sition would  be  well  marked ;  yet  in 
spite  of  this  does  Cowper,  who,  like 
other  prospect  lovers,  thought  per- 
haps there  must  be  a  distinct  view, 
ventured  to  mistranslate  the  passage 
thus:— 


"  We  went 
Through  yonder  oaks  I  embosomed  in  a  vale. 
But  built  conspicuous  on  a  swelling  knoll — 
With  polish'd  rock,  we  found  a  stately  dome." 


Not  a  word  about  a  "swelling 
knoll" In  the  original;  but  Cowper 
thought  there  could  not  be  any  look- 
ing about  or  around  without  it,  and 
gives  that  meaning  to  vi^twmvrm, 
[e  adopts  Clarke's  translation, 
•*  Conspicuo  in  loco,*'  and  by  way  of 
adding  something  of  his  own  to 
match  it,  hits  upon  the  '*  swelling 
knoll."    -It  is  too  suburban. 

Pictor,  You  are  critical  when  you 
ought  to  be  curious,  to  see  Circe 
weaving  in  the  vestibule.  Here  is  a 
flower  "  with  milk-white  blossom," 
take  it  as  the  moly  known  by  the 
gods,  and  defy  all  evil  power. 

Sketcher,  Well,  Mr  Halliday  has 
shown  good  taste  both  in  the  archi- 
tecture and  situation.  I  like  the  de- 
lusion—it shall  be  Circe's — or  of  any 
other  enchanter  or  enchantress,  pro- 
vided he  or  she  be  not  malignant. 

Pictor.  Malignity  cannot  come 
here.  Even  at  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  the  howling  winds  are  unim- 
prisoned,  and  sweep  over  moor  and 
mountain,  the  pure  moon  riaes 
calmly  over  that  wooded  brow  with 
an  aspect  of  command,  and  the  spl- 
rits  of  the  wind  and  tempest,  taken 
back,  veer  in  their  course,  and  seek 
the  wildness  of  moor;  while  the  light 
of  the  Silver  Queen,  streaming  In 
benignant  blessing  over  the  tops  of 
the  still  trees,  bids  the  duicet  hum 
of  the  waters  be  heard,  singing  the 
listening  hills  to  the  sleep  of  dreams. 

Sketcker,  You  forget  Circe's 
wolves  and  swine-~was  there  no 
malignity  in  her  enchantment  ? 

Pictor.  The  Circe  of  Homer  can 

scarcely  be  said  to  be  cruel — femi- 

.  nine  and  beautiful  throughout— vo- 

.Juptuoua  indeed  and  capridoa8»  but 


80  by  a  hidden  necessity  that  we 
admit  on  the  instant,  and  demand 
no  explanation.  She  had  no  ordi- 
nary charms  to  detain  Ulysses  a 
whole  year,  nor,  be  it  recollected, 
did  she  wantonly  seek  his  love.  She 
would  willingly  have  transformed 
him  as  his  companions — and  what 
refinement  and  taste  did  she  display 
about  her  residence,  we  may  conjec- 
ture from  the  fact,  that  Mercury,  the 
ever  hastening  messenger  of  Jove, 
stood  to  admire  the  scene,  before  he 
sought  his  interview  with  the  en- 
chantress. As  Homer,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  keep  out  of  sight  her 
cruelty,  the  monstershave  long  since 
disappeared,  or  been  disenchanted, 
and  the  Circe  of  imagination  reuins 
but  the  purest  of  her  charms,  taste, 
intellect,  and  beauty. 

Sketcher,  She  might  have  been  the 
^female  president  of  •  Temperance 
Society — for  as  then  there  was  no 
act  of  parliament  allowing  **  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,"  she  show- 
ed her  displeasure  and  her  power 
by  transforming  the  sots  into  a  wine ; 
and,  as  to  her  other  peccadilloes,  ahe 
had  not  the  happiness  to  live  under 
the  scrutiny  of  suppression  societies. 

Pictor,  Banter  as  you  please— «s 
you  have  canvassed  the  frailties  of 
the  Sun's  daughter,  away  with  her, 
and  lead  fn  your  own  favourhe  Vir* 
tue  to  inhabit  this  choice  scene  for 
ever.  For  pure  and  undisturbed 
must  ever  be  inmates  of  this  quiet 
and  protected  dwelling.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  common  prejudice 
that  architecture  is  injurious  to  rural 
beauty,  for  it  is  founded  in  truth. 
Architectural  designs  in  this  country 
have  been  bo  very  bad,  that  it  ia  a 
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wonder  to  meet  with  auy  biiildiog, 
altogether  good  in  itself,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  scenery  in  which  it  ia 
placed.  But,  how  beautiful  and 
how,  as  it  were,  naturally  growing 
up,  and  belonging  to  their  situations, 
are  almost  all  the  country  buildings, 
however  humble,  in  Italy  I  The 
Poussinevque  style  is  not  the  inven- 
tion of  the  painter,  whose  name  it 
bears.  He  may  have  made  some 
choice  In  his  selections — but  they 
are  all  in  the  land,  that  was  once  the 
land  of  the  arts.  The  painters  were 
all  architects — the  mere  mason  has 
too  long  held  sway  here. 

Sketcher,  Except  the  old  ancestral 
halls,  amid  coeval  trees,  grand  at 
all  times,  but  especially  to  be  seen 
In  the  dignity  of  aristocratic  repose 
at  eventide,  when  the  whole  rookery 
aing  their  evening  hymn. 

Pictor.  Long  may  they  be  pre- 
served to  us,  and  overawe  the  niali- 
cloua  fiend  of  democracy.  But  the 
more  common  architecture  among 
us  has  been  for  ages  detestably  bad, 
erected  with  the  utmost  poverty 
of  invention— see  the  specimen— 
(though  1  am  happy  to  say  you  can- 
sot  see  it  here) — a  building  ho  am- 
biguous, that  you  know  not  if  it  be 
long  or  square — a  door  in  the  mid- 
dle— a  room  at  each  side,  precisely 
of  the  same  dimensions — and,  as  in 
gardens,  alley  nodded  to  alley,  so 
room  answers  room — ditto,  ditto, 
from  roof  to  foundation — and  per- 
haps one  great  eye  of  a  window  in 
each,  that  admits  light  enough  to 
give  an  ophthalmia,  and  defies  ex- 
clusion. 

Sketcher,  And  then  the  Inhabi- 
tant's eye,  weary  with  similar  di- 
mensions and  af>pect(),in  ennui  which 
they  cannot  account  for,  must  change 
the  scene,  and  fly  to  worse  lodging* 


houses  at  watering  places.  The  eye 
must  have  refreshment. 

Pictor,  And  so  should  every  house 
be  built  to  furnish  that  refreshment 
by  Its  variety.  I  would  not  have 
one  room  like  another ;  there  should 
be  certain  dissimilarity — square  — 
oblong— round— octagon — 1  would 
have  rooms  of  all  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions. In  this  respect,  I  thought 
Fonthill  very  habitable,  If  I  could 
have  lived  in  a  country  of  chalk  and 
down. 

tSketcher,  Even  the  simple  family 
of  the  Primroses  sought  a  change 
from  the  blue  to  the  yellow.  But 
we  are  improving  In  architecture. 

Pictor,  Uertainly,  and  mostly  bince 
the  peace.  The  beautiful  specimens 
of  ancient  and  modern  day«  abroad, 
are,  through  the  invention  of  steel 
plates,  familiar;  architects  are  bet- 
ter educated,  and  wiih  them  the 
public  taste  is  improving.  If  we  may 
trust  to  Geirs  Restorations,  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  at  Pompeii  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  taste  of  those  days. 

Sketcher.  We  need  not  the  resto- 
rations to  prove  that.  How  beauti- 
ful in  colour,  dimensions,  and  every 
particular,  are  the  painted  rooms  of 
Herculaoeum  I  1  once  painted  a 
room  after  a  sketch  I  took  at  Pom- 
peii, and  though  it  was  of  the  bright- 
est colours — blue,  red,  and  yell(»w, 
they  were  so  admirably  assorted, 
that  there  was  no  gaudiness.  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  with  Sir  William 
Cell's  estimable  work,  if  he  had 
been  content  with  mere  representa- 
tions of  things  as  they  are,  and 
ground  plans.  But  building  was 
the  ancient  fault  of  the  Cells,  for 
for  there  was  one  in  Martiars  time 
whom  he  thus  quizsed  :— 


Gellius  sedlficat  semper :  modo  limlna  ponit^ 
Nunc  foribus  claves  aptat  emitque  seraa. 

Nunc  has  nunc  11  las  mutat  reficitque  fenestraa— 
Dum  tamen  sedificet  quidlibet  ille  facit. 


Yet  there  Is  something  delightful, 
I  confess,  in  fancying  oue's-self  in  the 
**  poet's  house"  of  that  tasteful  era, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  juxtaposition 
of  truth  and  fiction. 

Pictor.  The  poet's  house  !  what 
a  strange  habitation  that  would  be, 
had   he   Aladdin's   architects   and 


means. — It  Is  a  thing  to  dream  of— 
aerial  as  if  bright  with  terraces — 
shining  Into — the  deep  azure  on  the 
top  of  Pindus,  and  subterranean,  as 
the  palaces  of  Egyptian  wonder — 
there  would  be  every  degree  of 
lustre  of  light,  and  every  shade  of 
gloom -~  ever- burning   lamps    and 
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brighter  jewels,  and  the  mystery  of 
statue-guarded  lakes,  the  sport  of 
fouotams. 

Sketcher,  Ohe,  jam  satis  est— 
you  will  make  even  Martin  despair 
— though  he  dip  his  pencil  in  as- 
phaltum,  and  his  pigments  .  be 
mummy  and  brimstone. 

Picior.  I  rejoice  that  I  have  never 
taken  that  line  of  art,  for  I  never 
could  have  given  rest  to  the  sole  of 
my  foot  till  it  had  trode  those 
now  accursed  territories,  once  in 
their  splendour  denounced  by  the 
Prophets  as  the  proud  Edom.  What 
wonderful  remains  of  architecture 
must  be  scattered  over  those  ex- 
tensive regions.  Architecture,  the 
pride  of .  the  ancients — it  exalted 
itself  perhaps  too  high  for  humanity, 
and  is  humbled — and  that  which 
reigneth  yet  in  beauty,  that  is  left 
to  astonish,  is  unvisited  save  by  the 
wild  beast  and  satyr,  that  make 
their  lair  and  den  in  the  deserted 
and  half  prostrate  cities.  There 
may  have  been  more  than  half  in- 
spiration in  the  first  architecture— 
and  Greece  but  borrowed.  If  Solo- 
mon built   Tadmor  in  the  desert, 


Palmyra,  may  not  the  extreme 
beauty  of  subsequent  architecture 
have  been  dependent  on  some  of 
the  rules  that  had  divine  dictation  ? 
Sketcher,  Divine  dictation! — la 
not  the  excellence  of  all  art  con. 
summate  truth,  and  whence  comes 
that  but  from  inspiration? — we  reason 
and  discover  rules — ^but  taste,  that 
makes  us  feel,  is  instinct,  improvable 
by  moral  and  intellectual  culture: 
and  what  could  such  culture  do^  if 
the  germ  were  not  beneath?  We 
must  quit  this  spot,  your  desires 
have  talten  us  into  regions  of  deso- 
lation—and the  domestic,  the  home- 
liness of  the  scene  is  destroyed; 
every  home  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse; you  have  conjured  up  the 
Arabian  genii  that  have  folded  us 
in  their  arms  and  laid  us  amid  ruins, 
where  were  once  the  pride  of  man, 
the  glory  worship,  the  homes  of  af- 
fection— and  nought  remains  but 
the  monument  of  the  spoiler.  You 
have  robbed  the  imsgination  of  its 
peace,  its  fancied  immutability, 
without  which  there  is  no  idea  of 
happiness** 


^  Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor:    —    —    —    —    —    — .    — 

Tu  secanda  marmora 
Locas  sub  ipsum  funus:  et  sepulcri 


Immemor  struis  domes  " 


Horace. 


or,  as  Fielding  happily  expresses 
it,  in  the  meditation  of  Captain  Bli- 
fil  on  the  projected  improvements 
in  Squire  Al worthy's  mansion— 
*'  You  provide  the  noblest  mate- 
rials for  building,  when  a  pickaxe 
and  a  spade  are  only  necessary ;  and 
build  houses  of  five  hundred,  by  a 
hundred  feet,  forgetful  of  that  of  six 
by  two." 

Pictor.  Let  us  hasten  then  to  the 
Waters  Meet,  and  1  know  not  that 
the  state  of  mind  which  you  are  in 
is  ill  adapted  to  such  a  scene.— The 
course  of  waters  in  conflict,  or  in 
their  gentle  motion;  placid  upon 
the  very  edge  of  their  precipitous 
descent,  yet  in  perpetual  progress 
to  the  eternal  Ocean  that  shdl  swal- 
low them  up,  loses  not  its  lesson 
of  mutability  by  the  reflection  you 
have  made. 

We  immediately  descended,  and 
the  winding  path  led  us  close  to  the 
very  spot  where  the  minor  stream 
unites  with  the  larger.    Neither  are 


indeed  large;  but  that  to  the  right  is 
very  small,  and  would  not  itself  rise 
much  above  the  consequence  of  a 
brook,  but  there  is  a  charm  of  wild- 
ness  thrown  over  it  by  the  woods 
and  masses  of  its  rocky  bed,  and  the 
foam  of  its  many  falls,  seen  above 
each  other,  white  amidst  deep  shade, 
and  the  ear  itself  is  deceived  in  iu 
favour,  transferring  to  it  a  dignity  of 
sounds  from  other  waters.  Looking 
up  the  larger  stream  from  this  spot, 
there  is  a  close  scene  worthy  the 
painter's  study.  Being  quite  at  the 
water's  edge,  the  large  and  continu- 
ous character  of  the  wooded  moun« 
tain  was  not  perceptible,  but  the  im- 

Jiression  made  by  our  previous  know* 
edge  of  the  localities  remained,  so 
that  we  enjoyed  what  the  picture 
could  not  give.  There  was  a  quali- 
fying medium  that  affected  both 
views— it  removed  insipidity,  and  one 
scene  became  beauty,  and  in  the 
other,  even  amid  the  sound  of  wa- 
ters, which  to  mo  is  aIivavb  that  of 
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terror,  it  reduced  grandeur  to  the  Hope  I    So  the  occupation  of  watch- 
bearable,  ing  and  imitating  the  objects  that 

We  removed  to  a  litde  distance,  charm  us  is  particularly  favourable 

and  rested  (without  converse)  upon  to  such  enjoyment ;  and  if,  in  after 

the  mossy  bank,  undet  young  trees  hours,  we  refer  to  our  portfolios,  we 

whose  spreading  boughs  hung  their  shall  perhaps  find,  that  our  best  stu- 

transparent  leafage  over  the  river,  dies  have  been  made  at  such  times, 

unUl  the  beauty  of  the  detail  making  and  in  such  moods, 

itself  palpable  to  our  notions  of  our  Pictor  had  finished  his  study  long 

art,  enticingly  stole  all  that  was  too  before  me,  and  had  wandered  od. 

grand  and  too  sombre  from  our  fan-  When  he  returned,  he  found  me  fas- 

cies,  and,  returning  to  the  use  of  our  tening  my  portfolio.    I  was  glad  of 

pencils,  we  practically  found  that  this,  that  we  might  further  our  scru- 

tbere  is  pleasure  even  in  mutability,  tiny  of  the  river  together. 

The  moments  of  easy  transition  "  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  he, 

from  somewhat  painful  to  pleasure-  "  but  this  scene  has  not  been  sufii- 

able  ideas  and  sensations  have  a  sin-  clently  powerful— though  it  has  em- 

?:ular  fascination.    They  are  tender,  ployed  my  pen — to  keep  in  bonds 

rom  not  gone  but  fading  impression,  my  fancy.    Under  the  suggestions  of 

and  freshlrom  present  novelty.  How  our  former  conversation  I  have,  in 

like  the  throwing  off  a  wintry  dream  spirit,  traversed  Earth  and  Air  too. 

amonff  the  glittering  dews  of  a  spring  And  here  is  the  sketch." 

morning,  in  whose  fragrance  we  in-  I  took  it  from  his  hand,  and  read 

hale  gentlehess  and  health,— when  the  following  :— 
the  very  air  is  soft  and  elastic  as 

THB  GOOD  AND  BTIL  SPIBITf  • 
SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

Spirit  of  E?il,  whence  art  thou  ? 

SPIRIT  OF  EVIL. 

I  come  from  the  wretch  with  the  burning  brow 
And  uplifted  hand — Oh,  it  pleaseth  thee  well 
That  1  yield  the  truth  to  thy  potent  spell. 

SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

Spirit  of  Evil,  thou  crossest  my  way. 

As  1  bear  the  penitent's  prayer  to  Heaven. 

SPIRIT  OF  EVIL. 

And  why  should  the  daring  sinner  pray  ?^> 
No !— blood  for  blood— shall  it  be  forgiven  ? 

SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

Yes— blood  for  blood,  and  for  human  guilt — 
For  sins  has  redeeming  blood  been  spilt. 

SPIRIT  OF  EVIL. 

Then  let  me  depart,  and  question  me  not. 
There  yet  are  souls  of  too  deep  a  blot— 
And  they  shall  be  mine ;  with  their  loving  breath 
My  bidding  to  do— and  mine  in  death. 

SPIRIT  OP  LOVE. 

Spirit  of  Evil,  I  bid  thee  stay. 

SPIRIT  OF  EVIL. 

Thy  spell  is  upon  me,  and  I  obey. — 

Speak,  speak  I — but,  oh  I  let  me  shun  thy  look. 

SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

Read  thou  the  names  in  this  sacred  book— > 

The  Book  of  Life — of  the  souls  that  thou 

Wouldst  have  plung'd  in  the  lake,  where  are  they  now  ? 

SPIRIT  OF  EVIL. 

I  cannot  curse ;  but,  oh !  let  me  fly  I 

SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

Oh,  now  then  1  know  thine  agony  I 
AoffeU  of  heaven  rejoice  when  one 
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Of  millions  is  saved,  by  thee  undone ; 
But  deeper  anguish  is  thine  to  knov^. 
That  one  escape  from  thy  grasp  of  woe-^ 
The  curse  upon  all  thy  triumphs  won — 
Read  the  names  of  the  blessed,  one  by  one, 

SPIRIT  OP  EVIL. 

Let  me  depart->-away,  away ! 

SPIRIT  op  LOTE. 

Spirit  of  Evil,  I  hid  thee  stay  I 
Now,  in  the  path  of  our  blessed  air. 
What  breathest  thou? 

SPIRIT  OF  ETILi 

Thy  spell,  thy  spell 
Is  on  me — the  flames  of  deep  despair — 
Within,  within  1  am  burning  hell. 

SPIRIT  OF  LOVE. 

Awav,  away,  lest  Angels  of  Love 

Weep  even  for  thee. 

In  thine  agony. 
As  they  sing  their  hymns  of  bliss  above. 


[April, 


"  Well,  Pictor,"  said  I,  «  if  your 
portfolio  be  less  rich  for  the  day's 
work  than  mine,  you  have  other 
stores  from  which  to  transfer  sub- 
jects to  your  canvass.  I  like  your 
lines  for  this,  that  though  they  are 
like  Pandora's  box  for  the  contents 
of  evil,  there  is  a  delightful  hope  at 
the  bottom." 

Instead  of  taking  the  path  by  which 
we  came,  we  kept  below ;  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  brought  us  to  a  scene 
of  very  great  beauty.  The  little  ri- 
ver is  here  very  confined,  and  falls 
over  a  ledse  of  rocks,  (the  perpen- 
dicular height  may  not  exceed  per- 
haps fifteen  feet)  Looking  over  the 
fall,  we  see  it  placid  to  the  very 
edge  to  some  distance  higher  up^ 
where  it  is  broken  by  small  descents 
and  interrupting  masses  of  stone  in 
its  bed.  The  junction  of  the  two 
streams  is  just  seen,  and  their  course 
intimated  by  the  parting  of  the 
woods,  and  the  projection  of  the 
high  woody  hill,  the  base  of  which 
is  bathed  by  both. 

The  woods  here,  though  beautl* 
ful,  and  both  in  dimension  and  clm- 
racter  agreeing  with,  and  assisting 
the  river  in  its  fall,  the  artist  willy 
comparatively  spesiking,  pay  little 
attention  to.  As  a  background,  he 
may  improve  it.  His  attention  will 
be  arrested  by  the  fall,  for  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  one  so 
completely  beautiful  hi  all  its  parts. 
It  is  worth  a  journey  of  many  miles, 
as  a  study  for  water — form,  colour, 
force,  and  life,  ail  uniting  to  make  it 
perfect.     Minute    descriptions    of 


scenery  are,  in  a  great  part,  often 
uoiatelligible  and  tiresome;  and 
perhaps  I  have  already  too  much 
fallen  into  this  error.  I  will,  at  any 
rate,  therefore,  be  brief.  The  co- 
loured sketch  is  before  me.  The 
water  Ao^n  not  descend  in  one  even 
line,  but  is  broken,  and  takea  vari- 
ous directions,  yet  rounding  and 
uniting  together,  as  If  seeking  the 
union.  The  first  part,  immediately 
from  the  placid  bed  of  the  river 
above  it,  shows,  in  many  places,  the 
dark  rock  through  it,  more  or  less 
exposed,  sometimes  marked  more 
strongly  by  silver  threads,  that  in 
continual  change  play  over  it.  There 
are,  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  two 
lateral  ledees,  over  which  the  liquid 
motion  is  m  Kfe^  half  foam,  and  half 
a  transparent  glassy  sheet.  These 
are  separated  by  a  ravine  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  of  entire  foam,  and 
the  under  ledge  is  the  darkest,  and 
the  stream  over  it  is  varied  from  the 
green  to  the  brown;  and  where  it 
leaves  the  ledge,  it  throws  itself 
off  the  most  delicate  grey  green- 
like liquid  emerald,  blended  with 
etheriai  lustre.  Below,  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  myriads  of  glassy  glo- 
bules that  (each  distinctly  sepa- 
rated) formed  the  departing  mass, 
soon  lost  in  the  darker  eddies.  The 
sport  and  play— the  perfect  life  of 
the  whole,  brought  strongly  to  my 
mind  that  happy  expression  of  the 
eld  Orecian,  which  he  applies  to  the 
ocean,— 'the  mtn^tifuf  yiXu^ftM^ — un- 
translatable, for  multitudinous  laugh- 
ter ill  expresses  It— and  the  charao- 
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ter  of  the  %iv»s  am^n^uf, "  the  silvery 
wfairlpoola."  The  masses  of  rock 
that  confioed  the  whole  stream,  or 
broke  its  parts,  were  most  beautiful 
in  colour  aod  form — studies  iu  them- 
selves. This  spot  would  have 
charmed  GasparPoussln  many  a  day, 
and  Ruysdael,  and  Berghem — the 
former  would  have  brought  away  in 
the  best  manner  its  general  charac- 
ter,— the  two  latter,  more  accurate 
studies  of  its  detail. 

Pictor  and  I  studied  here  long  la 
silence — nor,  indeed,  could  we  have 
easily  conversed,  without  raising  our 
Toices  above  the  natural  pitch, — at 
all  times  tiresome,  and  seldom  me- 
lodious. The  very  noise,  strange 
to  say,  gave  a  loneliness  to  the  scene; 
it  was  as  the  hissiog  and  the  roar  of 
the  dragon  that  keeps  watch  at  the 
portals  of  silence,  impenetrable  by, 
and  not  admitting,  other  sound,  de- 
fying participation  of  interruption^ 
yet  full  of  that  mystery  that  Hilence 
ioves.  I  fancy  all  this  is  intelligible 
— perhaps  it  is  not — but  there  is 
little  harm  done,and  I  will  bear  easily 
the  charge  of  a  blunder. 

Having  here  completed  our  work, 
we  made  our  way  homewards  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  allow  us.  We  were  obliged 
to  ascend  somewhat  above  the  river. 
Our  path,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
being  much  overgrown,  led  us,  after 
a  small  circuit,  to  a  more  open  space. 
It  was  a  little  theatre  of  green,  that 
lay  at  the  mountain's  foot,  surround- 
ed with  bush  and  wood,  on  every 
side  riielteredy  hemmed  in  with  high 
hills,  not  showing  even  the  river 
which  makes  a  circuit  below  it. 
There  was  no  view— it  wa^  mere 
green  retreat,  and  shelter — this  was 
Its  charm,  and  it  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  after  our  more  active  pur- 
suit and  study  of  the  picturesque 
amid  the  roar  of  the  fall.    We  lay 


under  the  shade  of  bushes  and  fra- 
grance of  Bweetbrier,  not  without 
admiring  the  tenderness,  intricacy, 
and  sweet  association  of  larger  or 
more  minute  leafage, — emblems  of 
pure  innocence,  that  Heaven  blesses 
with  dew,  and  spares  uninjured  from 
tempest  and  lightning,  and  that  make 
the  idea  of  a  retreat  the  more  per- 
fect. 

Sketcher,  Placid  and  tranquil  as 
this  spot  is,  it  is  just  such  a  one  as 
in  fabulous  romance  might  have 
been  the  scene  of  bloody  fray, — of 
knightly  combat.  Ariosto  would 
have  loved  it  for  Angelica's  sake, 
whom  he  would  have  sheltered  in 
it  for  a  while ;  and  then,  in  the  ca- 
price  of  his  genius,  he  would  have 
brought  in  knii^htand  steed  to  com- 
bat for  the  affrighted  damsel,  till  the 
very  leaves,  in  their  sensitiveness, 
would  have  shrunk  at  the  tramp.- 
liugs. 

Pictor,  Or  a  wounded  knight 
might  have  come  here  to  die. 

iSketcher.  Or  rather,  like  Medora, 
to  be  healed  by  gentle  care.  Woman, 
woman,  is  the  entire  soul  of  ro- 
mance,— there  is  no  romance  with- 
out her.  The  poets  knew  it.  She 
was  the  power  that  made  chivalry, 
— without  that  sweet  influence,  all 
would  have  been  savage.  I  am  for 
Angelica,  so  let  her  have  the  fee- 
simple  of  this  little  territory. 

Pictor,  And  how  few  scenes  are 
there  in  nature  (I  speak  as  a  painter) 
that  require  not  such  presence, 
would  we  move  love  or  pity,  or  ex- 

Eect  any  sympathy  from  spectator's 
eart,  who,  if  he  would  own  it,  al^ 
ways  feels  in  some  degree  the  ruling 
passion ;  and  where  it  be  not  active 
to  choose  and  select,  has  a  romantic 
generality  that  is  the  real  spring  and 
source  of  all  his  better  feelings. 
How  truly  says  the  noble-hearted 
Spenser, 


"  Nought  is  there  under  Heav'n*s  wide  hollownesso 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  minde. 
Than  beautie  brought  t'unworthie  wretchednesse, 
Through  Eovie's  snares,  or  Fortune's  frealcs  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness  blind. 
Or  through  alleageance  and  fast  fealty. 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankynd, 
Feele  my  hart  prest,  with  so^great  agony 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  forpitty  1  could  dy." 

Sketcher.-^Aud    therefore   it   is,    general  feeling  coincide,  and  that 
I  suppose,  that  yoiur  genius   and    more  ot  less  a  romantic  tenderness. 
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doubtless  without  object,  is  the  sub-  trative  of  the  feeling,  or  at  least 

ject  of  jour  songs.  borrows  a  charm  from  tiie  associar 

Pictor, — Banter  as  you  please—  tion. 
whatever  it  be— I  am  sure  that  there        Skeicher.-^Then  well  maj  we  aaj 

is,  ancient   or   modern,   but  little  with  the  fathers  of  romance— 
poetry  or  picture  that  is  not  illus- 

**  Ben  furon  avventarosi  i  Cavalieri 
Gh*erano  a  quella  eta,  che  nei  valloni, 
Nelle  sciore  spelonche  e  borchi  fieri, 
Tane  di  serpi,  d'orsi  e  di  leoni, 
Trovavan  quel,  che  nei  palazzi  alUeri, 
A  pena  or  trovar  pon  giudici  buoni : 
Donne,  che  nella  for  piu  fresca  etade 
Si^n  degne  d'aver  titol  di  beltade." 

And  let  me  venture  to  translate  them. 

O  happy  chance  the  ventrous  knights  befell. 
In  days  of  yore — that  amid  mountains  bare, 
Black  caves,  wild  forests,  dingle  deep,  and  dell. 
Where  horrid  serpents,  bears,  and  lions  were — 
Found  what  in  royal  courts  and  halls  who  d  welly 
With  nicest  scrutiny  discern  not — fair 
And  gentle  dames,  in  freshness  of  their  days. 
All  worthy  beauty's  name,  and  prize,  and  praise. 

Pictor. — True  to  your  original. —  who  ever  enjoyed  a  dinner  as  he 

And  see,  to  reward  you,  our  fair  who  takes  it  in  Uie  greenwood?   We 

party  have  found  us,  they  are  just  continued  our  conversation  much  in 

entering  upon  the  stage  from  the  the  same  strain.    Pictor  appealed  to 

opposite  entrance.  the  ladies,  who  objected   to    Ro- 

Sketcher. — I  rejoice,  but  though  mance^the    eternal    distresses   of 

youhave  determined  on  our  theatre,  woeful  knights,  and  more  woeful 

we  will  have  no  scene — and  above  damsels — bruises  and  tears.    Then, 

all  no  tragedy,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  quoth  Pictor,  you  may  feel  sym- 

we  shall    dine    here  like  true  fo-  pathy  for  suffering,  and  therein  is 

rosters.  enjoyment — Who  is  it  says. 

And  so  it  was — talk  of  epicures  I 

**  There  is  a  luxury  in  tender  tears. 
Beyond  the  notion  of  a  vulgar  mind  ?  ** 

And  woman's  tears  could  welhiigh  make  Spenser  "  all  for  pity  die.**  Shall 
I  tell  you  what  they  are  ? 

woman's  tears* 

Oh,  what  are  woman's  tears  I 
When  they  arise  from  fancied  woe. 
The  ocean's  waves— that  waste  and  wide. 
Bear  worthless  weed—- in  restless  tide. 
They  have  their  ebb  and  flow. 

Oh,  what  are  woman's  tears ! 
If  from  the  fount  of  gentle  love— 
The  dewdrops  of  the  blessed  mom, 
Kiss'd  by  Heaven's  breath  as  soon  as  bom. 
As  meet  for  realms  above. 

Oh,  what  are  woman's  tears  I 
If  pour'd  in  scorn  and  wounded  pride— 
A  torrent  from  a  mountain  source. 
That,  pent  a  moment,  rends  its  course. 
And  spreads  a  ruin  wide. 
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Ohy  what  are  woman's  tears  ! 
If  thankful  J07  the  flood  compels— 
They  fall  but  like  the  gentle  rain. 
That  blesseth  and  is  blest  again. 
And  fills  the  sacred  wells. 

Ohy  what  are  woman's  tears  I 
The  one  soft  tear  in  pity  sped — 
Pearl  beyond  price,  the  crystal  gem. 
That  shines  in  Mercy's  diadem. 
And  such  as  Angels  shed. 
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I  know  not  if  Pictor  made  con- 
verts, or  if  there  were  need  of  the 
attempt;  but  be  was  earnest,  ani- 
mated with  his  subject.  *' Romance," 
continued  he,  "  is  the  concentration 
of  every  ennobling  principle.  It  is 
the  celestial  essence  of  poetry  and 
grace,  lifting  the  soul  to  highest  as- 
piration and  firm  resolve — subduing 
the  ferocity  of  nature  to  gentleness 
—  sympathy  and  love  the  motive^ 
and  seM*  the  sacrifice^yet  is  it  all 
strength— it  has  no  weakness.  It 
helps  by  power  to  take  that  deceit 
out  of  the  heart,  which  makes  it 
deceitful  above  all  thines;  for  what 
makes  it  so  but  the  evil  and  mean 
passions  which  it  is  most  determined 
to  quench  ?  How  great  is  the  error 
that  we  are  taught  to  look  with  sus- 
picion on  the  action  of  the  heart,  as 
if  it  had  no  good,  no  germ  to  culti- 
vate, but  that  every  seed  of  it  is  evil, 
and  that  the  intellect  alone  muet  be 
practised  upon,  and  then,  however 
the  heart  be  neglected,  that  all  will 
be  well  I  It  is  cowardly  to  deaden 
and  scorn  the  dictates  of  feeling, 
lest  it  lead  into  danger ;  whereas  the 
great  danger  to  the  whole  character 
of  our  beinff  lies  in  the  very  neglect 
Cervantes,  himself  romantic,  and  the 
writer  of  sweet  romance,  could  not 
in  the  degenerate  world  bring  the 
true  feelings  in  contact  with  the 
common  doings  of  life  without  re- 
sorting to  insanity  in  his  hero.  But 
even  so,  do  we  ever  lose  respect  for 
Don  Quixote  ?  ever  the  gentleman, 
even  in  his  wildest  fits ;  and  when 
we  laugh  at  the  incompatibility  of 
the  incidents,  we  love  every  spring 
of  his  thought— every  turn  of. his 
mind — and  wonderfully,  amid  the 
most  ridiculous  scenes,  keep  distinct 
a  veneration  for  the  principles,  that 
it  is  often  foolishly  imagined  the 
author  meant  to  satirize.'* 

It  was  not  likely,  that  under  green 
bouftha.  with  all  Matnre'a  best  har- 


mony about  us,  we  should  differ 
from  Pictor  on  this  point  The 
mellow  light,  deliciously  streaming 
down  the  opposite  hills,  reminded 
us  that  our  return  would  ofter  much 
beauty  to  the  eye,  and  perhaps  to 
the  pencil.  We  arose  therefore, 
broke  up  our  little  encampment,  and 
took  our  way  as  near  the  water  as 
we  could.  We  passed  scenes  which 
I  have  before  described,  and  often 
loitered  to  observe,  if  not  new  effects, 
yet  such  as  struck  us  with  a  pecu- 
liar freshness  of  their  beauty*  There 
was  one  scene,  from  which  I  have 
made  many  a  study,  that  instantly 
arrested  the  attention  of  us  all — 
never,  perhaps,  was  it  seen  under 
more  magical  light  It  was  close 
and  narrow  over  the  stream.  From 
a  rocky  bank,  more  or  less  seen  as 
the  intermitting  foliage  allowed, 
arose  trees,  with  dark  but  occasion- 
ally golden  edged  boles,  that  mostly 
hungover  the  river.  One  ancient,  ivy- 
bound,  and  of  larger  growth,  lifted 
itself  largely  into  the  sky;  but  below 
its  height  we  saw  the  tops  of  other 
trees,  tnat  showed  the  ascent  of  the 
hill.  Looking  down  the  stream,  we 
saw  but  a  continuation  of  the  cha- 
racter, that  all  might  be  in  accord- 
ance, as  if  under  the  dominion  of 
one  power.  The  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter gliding  over  its  deep  brown  bed 
—its  descents — the  dark  holes  be- 
tween the  masses  of  rock,  in  which 
the  twisted  roots  and  parts  were 
but  half  visible — the  returning  foam, 
individual  and  numberless,  follow- 
ing in  the  eddy  the  larger  collec- 
tions— the  umbrageous  green— the 
tenderly  pencilled  leaves — all  uni- 
ted to  affect  the  imagination,  to  the 
creation  and  embodying  of  beings 
tiiat  might  be— and  to  spread  the 
fascination  of  invisible  power,  till 
there  would  be  almost  a  persuasion 
that  we  had  crept  into  the  territory, 
where  what  meant  the  eve  was  btti 
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tbe    delusion   covering   other  and  poetic  sfght    Here  It  is  in  my  port- 

Btraoger    things.     "  I    once,"    said  folio.    Let  us  see  if  it  be  true— if  it 

Pictor,  ''  made  a  sketch  from  Na-  be  less  it  have  music, 
ture  here,  when  I  was  gifted  with 

"  The  Fafiry  Bank— the  Faery  Bank— 
Where  myriads  dance  all  the  silvery  night. 
And  hold  their  revels  at  soft  moonlight — 

Till  all  the  sweet  dews  be  drank ; 

"  Oh,  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  parting  streams^ 
That  steal  away  'mid  embowering  trees,  .  . 

V^hose  leaves  all  play  untouched  by  the  breese^ 

That  flicker  with  sunless  gleams. 

**  For  days  the  fays  hang  there  their  beds. 
And,  as  they  wake,  from  their  bright  eyes  throw 
Looks  that  gild  the  water's  flow, 

That  a  sweeter  music  spreads. 

"  And  at  twilight,  twilight  you  might  see 
To  the  island  bank  the  bubbles  float 
On  the  dark  brown  stream  ;  'tis  a  fairy  boat» 

Each  one  with  its  company. 

"  The  queen  is  rowed  in  a  lily*s  leaf— 
The  rowers  are  clad  in  silver  sheen, 
IVith  the  rainbow's  faintest  hues  between,—. 

Oh  I  then  let  your  stay  be  brief. 

"  The  King,  in  the  flowerof  faery  bliss, 
Sleeps  folded  the  while,  till  the  slender  stem 
Bends  to  tbe  wave,  that  like  a  bright  gem 

Rises  his  feet  to  kiss. 

••  Oh,  the  FaSry  Bank,  the  Fa5ry  Isle, 
On  these  it  glovrs  with  Buch  mro  light. 
That  the  envious  stars  all  twinkle  white. 

And  it  beams  with  a  golden  smile. 

"  Oh,  hasten  away, — oh,  hasten  away. 
For  a  thing  of  human  woe  and  sin 
Iife'er  may  mix  with  their  kith  and  kin. 

Pure  as  the  morning  ray." 

It  was  to  be  our  last  evening  at  very  moonlight  shed  around  us.  It 
Lyn mouth  ;  we  were  reluctant,  was  a  lovely  night  How  sweet  an 
therefore,  to  leave  scenery  which  instrument  is  the  guitar,  and  how 
we  might  not  again  see — at  least  the  sweet  and  yet  powerful  the  voice 
same  happy  party.  It  bad  become  poured  to  the  silent  atmo^here  of 
endeared  to  us  fur  its  own  sake,  and  night ;  as  if  moon,  stars,  and  invisible 
for  each  other's  sakes.  We  lingered  spirits  of  the  air,  all  hushed,  were 
on  our  way ;  and  it  was  sunset  (and  liMtening  to  the  human  minstrelsy, 
a  glorious  one)  ere  we  reached  our  Many  were  our  songs^mostly  ten- 
lodgings.  We  were  not  fatigued;  der  or  melancholy;  some  well- 
and,  under  the  influence  of  a  last  known,  and  therefore  not  the  less 
evening,could  not  resist  the  tempta-  enjoyed.  Our  friend  Pictor,  who 
tion,  after  our  tea,  of  enjoying  the  had  now  thrown  off  tbe  modest  dif- 
sefr shore  in  the  cool  quietude  of  fldence  which  would  at  first  have 
nights  We  were  soon  by  the  wa^  jcept  his  compositions  secret,  readily 
ker-side,  under  the  cliffs  that  cast  took  the  instruAMii^  and  aang— 
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The  bird  la  in  her  nest, 

And  the  stars  sre  in  the  slcy, 
And  the  sleeping  fields  are  blest 

By  the  moon's  soft  eye. 
Then  come,  my  svreet  Mary,  with  blessing  to  me. 

How  tranquil  all  above, 

How  tranquil  is  the  earth. 
Like  a  child  in  heaven's  love 
Cradled  sweetly  from  its  birth. 
O  come,  dearest  Mary,  with  blessing  to  me. 

How  stilly  sounds  the  sea. 
Of  toil  and  labours  o'er, 
And  the  wave  so  mad  and  free 
Now  calmly  seeks  the  shore. 
O  come,  my  sweet  Mary,  with  blessing  to  me. 

How  soft  the  quiet  light 

0*er  the  green  of  earth  is  spread. 
And  the  stream  thereon  runs  bright. 

Like  to  a  silver  thread. 
O  come,  dearest  Mary,  with  blessing  to  me. 

There  is  no  waking  eye. 

There  is  no  listening  ear. 
All  creatures  sleeping  He, 

All  is  ours  far  and  near. 
Then  come,  dearest  Mary,  with  blessing  to  me. 

Oh,  Mary,  come  with  me. 

There  are  spells  that  far  expand. 
That  we  might  wanderers  hp. 

In  this  our  fairy  land. 
Then  come  into  the  silvery  night  with  blessing  to  me. 

It  became  late ;  and,  as  we  had  to  expression  of  our  gratitude  and  re- 
travel  the  next  morning,  we  were  gret.  "  Farewell, Lynmouth  I'*  The 
obliged  to  return.  The  intimation  words  are  still  a  charm  upon  the 
of  this  necessity  was  followed  by  a  memory;  and  I  will  not  break  lU 
bilence  that  was  only  broken  by  the  '*  Farewell,^  Lynmouth." 
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A  KBDiTATiTB  man  who  loves  to 
yield  himself  up  to  a  strain  of  un- 
compressed emotions,  to  court  them 
as  one  courts  spring  zephyrs,  with 
DO  more  effort — by  a  simple  expo- 
sure of  himself  to  their  fanning  and 
soothing  influences — or  to  inhale  in^ 
spiration  as  one  inhales  mountain 
au*^  or  to  feast  upon  mental  visions 
as  one  feasts  upon  a  glorious  land- 
scape, by  the  mere  exertion  of  letting 
his  eyes  rove  unconstrained  over  the 
expanse  of  nature — all  outward  ob- 
jects and  inward  sensations  thus 
brought  into  act,  soon  blending  Into 
one  indistinct  puzzling  charm,  with 
which  he  is  himself  identified  and 
intoxicated — a  man  of  such  a  tern- 
perament-^and  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon one— is  a  great  haunter  of  the 
residences  of  the  names  of  great  men. 
This  is  his  delight  par  excellence^ 
Some  nominis  umbra  constantly  over- 
shadows him,  and  too  often,  alas  I 
keeps  him  for  ever  under  its  shade. 
The  house,  the  garden,  the  park, 
the  blind  alley,  the  garret  which 
have  been  inhabited  by  those,  now 
passed  away,  who  have  taught  him 
lirst  to  feel  and  to  think,  are  to  him 
chosen  spots  to  which  his  feet  most 
willingly  tend.  Into  each  of  them 
he  enters,  as  it  were  into  a  com- 
plete mansion  of  ruminations  already 
prepared  for  his  reception,  and  he 
loses  himself,  as  in  a  labyrinth, among 
them,  wandering  from  object  to  oIh 
ject,  fixed  and  wrapt  in  a  gentle 
spell,  which  bereaves  thought  of  the 
power  of  thinking,  or  rather  bathes 
it  in  an  odorous  vapour  bath,  of  such 
kindly  commingled  that  they  be- 
come indefinable  emotions.  Now 
be  it  known  to  our  readers,  that  we 
ourselves  are  greatly  addicted,  in 
our  holyday  hours,  to  indulging  in 
these  dreamy  ruminations^  to  de- 
livering ourselves  over  to  these  mel- 
lowing impressions,  and  that  during 
a  late  sojourn  in  France  we  have 
visited  most  of  the  famed  localities 
of  that  land,  which  are  to  the  ima- 
gination as  conjuring  grounds,  and 


of  which  we  may  say  more  anon. 
We  would  only  allude  in  passing 
bere — since  we  have  lapsed  without 
premeditation  into  so  wide  a  topic — 
to  a  visit  we  lately  made  to  the 
Hermitage  at  Montmorence,  the 
abode  of  the  unhappy  Jean  Jacques 
Rou9seau ;  and  we  mention  this  as 
forming  one  exception  to  the  delight 
we  usually  experience  on  such  occa- 
sions. For,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence, 
genius,  and  misery  of  that  singular  be- 
ing ;  in  spite  of  the  delicious  nook  in 
which  his  little  nest  is  embowered, 
although  we  were  shown  the  very 
spot  in  which  the  Nouvelle  Hehise 
was  written  —  a  little  eglantine 
bower,  built,  or  rather  growing,  in 
an  exquisite  little  garden,  with  a  ver- 
dant carpet,  checkered  with  sun  and 
shade  by  the  roost  graceful  plants 
before  it,  and  a  little  rill  of  clear 
water  sending  up  a  sparkling  foun- 
tain and  quickening  sound  to  mingle 
with  its  happy  murmur,  a  few  paces 
distant,  the  very  type  and  miniature 
of  Julie's  garden  and  aviary ;  —  in 
spitCi  we  say,  of  the  enchantment  of 
this  scene  and  of  all  the  associations 
it  brought  with  it,'  the  recollection  of 
the  man — the  most  depraved  and 
unclean-minded  fellow  that  ever 
existed — who  had  inhabited  it^  tam- 
ed our  delight  into  disgust,  and  al- 
most made  us  sick  of  human  nature 
itself.  We  cannot  bear  to  hear  of 
the  sensibility  of  this  man ;  we  ac- 
count for  what  is  called  his  sensibi- 
lity simply  by  saying,  that  ratten 
things  are  the  quickest  to  catch  fire. 
The  health  of  his  mind,  indeed,  was 
wrecked  by  vice ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  wreck,  feeling— if  a  diseased 
excitability  may  be  so  termed — sur- 
vived, and  threw  a  dazzling  gloss 
over  the  impurities  and  deformity  of 
his  inward  soul. 

"  Feelini^,  the  panper  /bllower,  left 
Of  mind's  tall  mansion  when  'tis  reft 
Of  all  its  other  serrants  deft ; 
Rash  sharer  of  Its  tottering  fall. 
Officious  mourner  o*er  tbcm  all."  * 


*  These  lines  are  taken  from  the  scrap-hook  of  Mr  Banim,  (the  author  of  the 
admirable  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family,)  whence  we  hare  used  the  privilege  of  friend- 
ship to  borrow  them.    It  is  needless,  we  hope,  to  add<  that  if  the  feeUng  expressed  la 
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Bat  we  had  not  intended  to  say 
flo  much  of  Rousseau.  It  was  our  de- 
sign to  speak  of  one  who  resembles 
faim  as  madi  in  genius  and  eloquence 
as  he  differs  from  him  in  every  par- 
ticular of  moral  conformation— we 
mean  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand. 
We  happened,  however,  to  vieit  the 
MermiUige  and  the  retreat  of  Mon- 
aienr  de  Chateaubriand  within  a  few 
^aya  of  each  other,  and  this  has  asso- 
ciated the  two  incidents  together  in 
our  minds.  We  already,  too,  begin  to 
consider  the  illustrious  veteran,  last 
named,  as  one  of  the  departed,  and 
this  again  accounts  for  the  theme  of 
sentiment  into  which  we  have  lapsed. 
To  politics  aud  to  the  actual  world 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  indeed 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  extinct, 
but  this  gives  to  his  position  an 
almost  prophetic  elevation.  He  is  a 
spectator  fuii  ofknowUdge^  and  unless 
there  be  some  radical  deficiency  of 
understandinff,  such  an  one  can 
liardly  err  in  his  anticipations  of  the 
future.  We  were  then  most  desi- 
rous of  enjoyiDg  an  interview  with 
oo  gifted  an  individual,  so  peculiarly 
«ituated,  and  betook  ourselves  ac- 
•cordingly  —  upon  receiving  a  most 
cordial  invitation  to  that  effect— 4o 
liis  retreat.  Monsieur  de  Chateau- 
l>riaad  lives  in  the  Rue  d'Enfery  close 
to  the  barrier  of  that  name.  It  is  a 
quarter  which,  thouffh  within  the 
wiQls,  seems  to  be  quite  beyond  the 
life  mid  activity  of  the  city,  and  is 
thua  peculiarly  in  character  with  its 
renowned  inhabitant,  who  is  ('though 
not  very  aged)  a  suivivor  of  his  age, 
but  no  participator  in  its  actual  con- 
cerns—within the  precincts,  and  out 
of  the  commerce  of  life.  The  house 
to  which  he  has  retreated  is  equally 
characteristic;  it  speaks  something 
of  the  ancient  noble,  and  something 
of  the  poor  poet.  It  is  a  building  of 
oeemly  aise,  and  very  ancient  It 
otands  in  an  open  space,  which  par* 
takes  partly  or  the  nature  of  a  forest, 
and  partiy  of  that  of  a  garden,  which 
has  an  odd  effect.  Its  parte  cochir 
advances  about  thirty  paces  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  has  some  fine  old 
architectural  devices  about  it.  Its 
porter  lodges  at  each  side  of  the  gate 


seem  quite  deserted,  but  have  a  moat 
aristocratical  look.  The  long  ranges 
of  kitchens  and  stables,  now  partiy 
fallen  into  ruin,  tell  a  tale  also  of  de- 
parted splendour.  Though  we  be- 
lieve there  are  still  at  least  two  men 
servants  on  the  establishment,  one 
is  rarely  to  be  seen  on  entering  the 
court;  and  one  day,  after  looking 
and  calling  about  us  for  some  time, 
there  appeared  certainly  a  most  re- 
apectable  lookin?  domestic  issuing 
from  a  kitchen  ooor,  and  scrubbing 
most  zealously  a  huge  piece  of  plate, 
which,  being  somewhat  fanciers  of 
antiques,  we  longed  greatiy  to  ex- 
amine more  nearly— but  abstained. 
The  exterior  of  the  mansion,  or 
house,  or  lodge,  for  it  may  be  called 
either,  has  a  most  melancholy  aspect 
All  is  so  quiet  and  so  dusky  that  it 
is  hard  to  fancy  it  inhabited;  The 
shutters,  doors,  windows,  and  walls 
seem  to  have  been  unconscious  of  a 
new  face  of  paint  for  many  years. 
Yet  the  cleanNness  all  around  and 
within  is  scrupulous,  and  there  ia 
every  appearance  of  order  and  regu- 
larity, though  there  is  certainly  not 
much  alacrity  in  the  service  of  the 
don[iestics,  who  appear  to  consider 
the  house  their  own  proper  burrow, 
and  do  not  allow  themselves  willing- 
ly to  be  disturbed.  Every  other  im- 
pression, however,  instantiy  vanishes 
aa  soon  as  one  is  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  Monsieur  de  Chateau- 
Driand.  If  one  visits  him  in  the 
morning,  one  will  see  him  dressed 
quite  en  dishabilU^  in  a  long  brown 
loose  surtout,  in  pantaloons,  as  un- 
conscious of  braces  as  those  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  with  shirt  collar 
flowing  over  his  coat,  unhindered  by 
cravat  or  button,  with  bare  throat 
and  head  covered  with  a  brown 
worsted  cap  witii  a  red  border.  (This 
is  a  pity,  as  it  hides  from  view  his 
fine  temples,  which  would  be  a  good 
atudy  for  a  statuary.)  The  suture 
of  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  ia 
very  short  He  is  not  much,  though 
a  littie,  taller  than  Mr  Moore.  His 
address  is  by  no  means  peculiar. 
He  is  simply  frank  and  cordial. 
One  would  never  imi^ne  that  he 
had  been  a  courtier  or  a  minister. 


^hem  cither  points  to,  «r  has  been  extsrted  from,  real  affliction,  we  hold  inch  affliction 

in  respeet  and  rcTsrcnop.  -^ 
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still  kM  tftit  he  bad  written  worioi 
wliidi  had  filled.  Europe  with  hie 
^une.  Hm  niBMr  ie  perfeetiy  pre- 
ieeeiealeae.  He  eaten  into  eonvena^ 
lion  (even  with  a  atraager)  with  the 
utoioat  simplidty,  and  epcwDi  of  the 
high  offieea  he  hai  filled,  and  of  the 
worlu  he  haa  written,  jiwt  aa  if  he 
were  apmldng  of  some  formal  mai- 
ter»  in  which  intereet»  nevertheleai^ 
waa  felt.  **  Whm  I  wom  mimsUr*' 
— ."^  WAen  Iwas  am&oaMKfer'*— ia  the 
frequent  introdoction  to  aome  pl- 
Jiuante  anecdote  connected  with 
aome  powerful  obaervation.  but  d** 
•lirerea  with  an  abandon --^wi^  « 
forgetfulneaa  of  hia  own  diffnity  and 
of  the  high  station  he  holda  in  the 
ealimation  of  the  world,  which 
charms  the  humble  auditor  almoat 
into  the  familiar  friend.  Mean  time, 
the  1^7  of  hia  countenance,  hia 
.  brightbro wn  eyea  and  sparkling looic, 
which  let  one  into  every  pasaing 
.emotion,  invite  the  physiognomiat 
to  hia  peculiar  atudy,  and,  at  the 
name  time,  baffle  his  attempts.  Only, 
there  ia  some  times  «  retraadng  esp 
preasion--aa  arriire  paule — an  un- 
expressed thought  —  lurking,  and 
coming  up  lo  the  eye,  but  paaaug 
jiot  Um  lip^  which  OMiy,  neveriho- 
less,  be  very  eaaily  read  aa  approbn- 
•tive  or  otberwifle.. 

We  hope  now  that  our  readers  are 
prepared  to  listen  with  interest,  and 
with  a  fbllow-fedlng  with  ouraelvea, 
to  the  acrapa  of  A&nsieur  de  CAor 
teaubriand*s  conversation,  which  w^ 
.  have  been  able  to  collect.  We  have 
aelected  all  those  which  make  allu- 
eion  to  England,  aa  to  English  read- 
era  the  most  entertaining. 

When  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
disembarked  at  Dover  io  1822,  he 
was  the  object  of  a  display  of  admi- 
ration, which,  however  honourable 
and  flattering,  waa  rather  singular 
in  ito  maaifestaUon.  Hardly  had 
ikb  report  of  his  arrival  spread,  when 
m  general  flutter  took  place  among 
tiie  ladies  of  the  town*  They  form- 
.  ed  themseivea  hastily  into  an  eztnip 
.  ordinary  committee,  and  in  the  firat 
half  hour  of  their  sittlof,  nominated 
a  deputation,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  of  the  most  remarkable  far 
beauty  and  rank,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Lady  ManaelV  ihe  Lady 
Mayoress,  to  wait  upon  the  illus- 
trious visitor,  and  to  present  to  him, 

as  the  author  of  Atala.  Amelia.  Ve- 
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the  female  pepnlaUen  of  Dover.  At 
ihe  approach  of  thia  kiaaiatibla  hflt* 
talion,  who  hivaded  his  hMk,  the 
embarraaament  of  the  nasbanaader 
waa  extreme.  Itwaanotthathiaeow* 
rage  fidied  him  to  eneminter  ao 
many  lieaming  glancea,  butte  fe 
ridicule,  and  doubted  of  the 
priety  of  the  step  the  USa  % 
kad  taken.  He  evaded,  therclnri^ 
the  difficulty,  and  leat  an  inaarree- 
tion  ahouid  break  out  aaaong  tiio 
lovely  deputation,  he  amit  one  of  hia 
aecretariea  to  parley  with  the  be* 
aiegers,  excosiitf  himself  Itobb  ad- 
mitting them  into  an  apartment 
which  waa  not  prepared  for  their 
reception,  and  bcffstnff  to  have  tiie 
honour  to  be  receivea  by  thmn  at 
the  mayor's  in  the  eveidng.  Thia 
nrrangement  took  eifect^  aad  Moa- 
aieur  de  Chateaubriand  was  no  loaer 
by  the  delay,  for  he  waa  the  object 
in  the  evening  not  only  of  Ihe  fii*- 
ienng  enthuaiaam  of  the  di 
but  of  all  the  ladiea  of 
whom  the  l4idy  Ifoyo 
crowd  into  her  aofona. 

We  think  it  right  to  obeervo  oa 
this  anecdote,  iSbat  althoogh 
doubt  not  that  Moaaiear  de  CfaaU 
briaad  was  the  object  of  much  flea> 
.tering  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
ladies  of  Dover,  wa  think  that  hia 
French .  i  maginaf Inn  may  have  quite 
unconsdouuy  miataken  eome  of  tlm 
details  of  the  drcomstaaee  nseatiov- 
4d.  Without  thIa  suppodtioni,  die 
anecdote^  we  oonloes,  appean  to  na 
hiflhly  improbable. 

The  visit  which  Monaiear  de  Cha- 
teaubriand  now  made  to  Rngland 
was  separated  by  a  space  of  twen^ 
years  rirom  hia  first  vidt.  He  had 
not  been  in  England  since  tiw  em^ 
ffration,  and  tM  impreaaion  whicb 
iiOndon  made  on  him  waa  very  dif^ 
iPerent  firom  the  one  wliich  renlained 
kihiamemoiT.  «*Hewaaaatonished 
.at  the  npid  progress  wUch  tha 
principles  of  the  French  Revoivtioa 
had  madoi  aU  appeared  to  him 
changed.  The  people  appeared  bo 
longer  to  enjoy  the  same  raboat 
hedtb,orto  baaoirall  clothed;  tha 
race>aecaaed  to  have  kat  ita  beau^ 
the  atatuf  e  of  tha  mea  to  |ia  amaitoiv 
and  the  faces  of  the  women  no 
longer,  to  rftta^i*  t^*^  fPtw^^Lr  ax- 
pression,  which  ancient  picturea  and 
eitfravi^fis  e;|hibit,  He  Mcod  U^ 
selr  whether  U  waa  thai  durii^  thf 
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drcumstaoees  and  abundance,  or 
whether  it  were  possible  tliat  men 
«hoa]d  degenerate  eo  tet  in  great 
dttes?"  M.  de  Chateaabriand 
aeemed  to  be  anch  struck  with 
these  ideas,  and  insisted  strongly 
upon  them,  and  indeed  we  are  not 
sure  that  they  de  not  contain  the 
retX  tnith;  yet  the  reason  of  the 
difference,  he  remarked,  might  be  in 
the  new  position  from  ^ich  he 
observed.  He  was  now  ambassador, 
and  advanced  in  years ;  he  had  in  his 
former  visit  been  young  and  all  had 
to  him  the  dmrm  of  novelty.  A  few 
days  aftor  his  airivai  in  London,  M. 
de  Chateaabriand  received  a  visit 
from  M .  de  Montesquieu,  the  grand- 
son of  the  author  of  die  EtprU  da 
ZoUy  who  was  liien  in  England, 
where  he  had  married  and  lived 
much  retired.  As  soon  as  he  was 
announced,  the  aaabassador  ad- 
Tanced  to  meet  him,  and  taking  his 
kand  with  much  emotion,  ^  Ah, 
If  onsienr,"  said  he, ''  what  pleasure 
I  receive  from  the  honour  you  do 
me.  I  feel  as  if  your  grandfmther 
deigned  in  your  person,  to  come 
mnd  visit  me."  Monsieur  de  Mon* 
tesquieu  (now  dead),  who  was  very 
Httle  renowned  for  talent  or  viva^ 
xMj  of  repartee  was  nevertheless 
tliat  day  eztremeiy  happy.  **  But, 
Monsieur  rAmbassadeur,"  ansver- 
«d  he,  ^  was  it  not  my  duty  to  pay 
to  you  my  respects— you,  who  recall 
to  my  fldnd  at  the  same  time  my 
grandfather  mad  Ftedien  ?  " 

After  his  first  reception  audience 
«f  the  King  of  England,  the  King 
aceompaniM  Itim  out  into  an  a£ 
joining-  dtaaaber,  and,  presenting 
liim  to  the  Princes  Lieven  and  Es« 
terhazy,  aaid,  ^  Crentiemen,  I  pre- 
sent to  you  your  new  colleague;" 
upon  which  the  Austrian  amoassa^ 
dor  replied,  tn  a  loud  voice,  *'  We 
su-e  most  happy  and  proud  to  have 
Wm  among  us.  But  these  words, 
we  are  ome  sure,  were  not  so  plea- 
aing  to  Mensieur  de  Chateaubriand 
as  the  iamromptu  sentiment  of  Mon- 
i|lear  de  Montesquiitu,  or  the  flatter* 
ing  honnge  of  the  ladies  of  Dover. 

It  is  enrtous  aometlmes  to  observe 
tiio  steipHcity  of  Monaiear  de  Cha- 
teaubiiuid's  remarks ;  bat  from  tliis 
kind  of  simirilelly  we  never  aMt 
widi  a  Krancnmaa  who  was  exempt 
Ilieir  own  French  nadoaalhy  pro- 
and  ooeoplea  so  enllMf 


French  minds,  that  they  can  positively 
learn  nothing  of  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  ^er  nations,  and  there* 
fore,  with  a  great  deal  even  of  do* 
tail  knowledge,  are  constantly  falip 
ing  into  the  grossest  blunders. 
ThushasMonsieurde  Chateaubriand 
expressed  his  surprise  diat  he  saw, 
on  his  return  to  England,  no  vestiga 
of  the  English  armies  which  had 
combated  France  since  the  Re- 
volution. He  was  astonished  at 
encountering  none  of  those  grey 
moustaches^  those  hoary  robben 
(who  have  nevertheless  some  good 
points  about  them)  who  are  to 
be  met  in  every  cabardt  in  France* 
as  mementoes  of  that  ruthless  sword* 
sway,  which  was  unmitigated  by  a 
single  trait  of  moral  right. 

But  frequently,  also,  Monsieur  de 
Chateaubriand,  considering  England 
socially  and  politically,  makes  most 
profound  observations.  ''Here,"  said 
he,  speaking  of  England,  **  all  insd- 
tntions  take  form  in  concentric  <^« 
dos,  of  which  each  has  its  chidP— 
the  Opposition  itself  is  aristocratic  f 
the  Monarchy  is  merely  an  oligarchy. 
Nevertheless,  thtgowmmadt  such  as 
it  isy  will  never  perish  but  bjf  the  arts*  * 
toeracy*  It  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
its  denM»cracy.  As  at  Rome,  the 
senators  may  sell  their  country.  By 
the  nullity  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  it  happena 
that  diere  is  no  court;  that  is,  no 
gentleman  will  consent  to  bend  ser- 
vilely under  a  master.  Hence  there 
are  no  courtiers,  no  court  intrigues. 
Instead  of  wasting  their  lives  in  flat» 
taring  a  soverdgn,  the  nobility  are 
eng^aged  constamiy  in  keeping  up 
their  power  in  the  country;  every 
one  is  in  his  place.  This  aristocracy 
is  a  natural  one ;  it  is  enlightened, 
and  fall  of  talent  Take  away  from 
ita  members  their  wealth  and  their 
possessions,  and  they  arill  still  be,  by 
their  personal  meri^  at  the  pianacla 
of  society.  Hence  the  ceatnuO 
which  is  remarked  eisewliere  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  England.  It  is  con* 
■mn  to  ask  in  other  nations  why  auch 
oreueh  a  amn  Is  In  audi  or  sudin 
posHion above  his  meiH.  Theoaee" 
lion  cannot  be  asked  In  Ea^^« 
Men  tfaena  ase  in  thehr  proper  ^jk^ 
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Tiever  perish  hut  by  the  aristocracy »^* 
Surely  we  have  begun  to  see  the 
truth  of  this  dictum  verified.  That 
state  edifice  of  society,  the  most 
wonderfully  constructed,  in  harmo^ 
nious  anomafy  like  the  universe,  pro- 
chiiming  the  same  author  in  his  most 
select  work  of  providence  among 
men  that  has  ever  existed,  has  lately 
trembled  under  the  blows,  and  is  not 
yet  steadied  from  the  shock,  it  has 
received  from  a  recreant  portion  of 
its  aristocracy.  But  its  ruin  is,  we 
trust,  yet  stayed  by  that  man,  who, 
under  God,  stayed  up  the  destinies 
of  Europe  at  an  equally  critical 
epoch,  and  his  coadjutor  is  worthy 
Co  share,  and  equally  to  divide  with 
him  his  civic  glory.  Whence  can 
such  a  blow  be  repeated  ?  Nowhere 
but  from  the  same  quarter.  And 
this  also  is  our  safety ;  for  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  is  every  where, 
not  only  in  its  nobility,  but  in  its  gen- 
try, its  merchants,  even  its  shop- 
keepers, in  all  its  material  interests. 
But  heaven  defend  us  from  the  do« 
minancy  of  mere  mind,  which  having 
not,  or  regarding  not,  any  terra  firma 
interests,  may  be  called  the  power  of 
*  « the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air'* 
Hiis,  by  the  by,  puts  us  in  mind 
both  of  a  wise  saying  and  a  witticism 
of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand.  Speak- 
ing of  the  present  state  of  England, 
be  said,  *'  It  is  the  material  interests, 
not  the  visiomtry  mind  of  the  country, 
which  ought  to  be  represented  in  Par* 
Kament,  and  that  if  the  contrary  should 
happen,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
sook  become  a  crach'SkuU  common^* 
The  pun  may  pass  for  a  foreigner, 
but  the  meaning  involved  therein  is 
so  full  of  sense  and  foresight,  that  it 
is  quite  worthy  of  its  author. 

Tuminff  his  conversation  towards 
France,  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand 
examined  its  condition.  What 
fltruck  him  there  was  the  love  of 
,equaUty.  This  appeared  to  him  its 
destructive  and  predominant  trait 
Then  he  comparea  the  two  countries 
lOjgether,  their  ideas  of  equality  and 
briiberty,  and  the  destinies  of  their 
nobility.  <'  In  England,"  he  ob- 
served, ^  what  the  French  call  equali* 
ty  is  not  understood.  They  ask,  is 
it  eligibility  to  place,  or  honours  ?  Is 
It  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ? 
The  French  are  in  nnaessbn  of 
these  rights,  and  the  BMlisii  imder« 
atandnoother."  After  a  abort  aUence, 


he  concluded  thus—"  The  nobility 
of  England,  though  vanquished  with 
Charles  Stewart,  was  not  in  conse- 
quence destroyed.  The  noble  order 
remained  and  became  a  peerage,  af- 
ter having  sustained  a  revolution 
without  losing  its  rights,  or  having 
its  aristocracy  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree tainted.  The  French  nobility, 
on  the  contrary,  perished  complete- 
ly  under  the  guillotine.  It  was  van- 
quished, not  as  the  English  nobility 
were,  but  by  the  hangman.  It  his 
become  completely  extinct,  and  from 
its  ashes  have  arisen  mere  phantom^ 
without  privileges,  without  recollec- 
tions, pale  shades  which  brush 
against  and  shrink  from  military  ple- 
beian intruders,  who  have  nothii^ 
either  but  their  frown  to  awe  them— 
the  frown  of  recent  but  also  past 
power." 

Passing  rapidly  to  another  subject, 
^  If  I  had  to  choose  the  place  of  my 
residence,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  would 
live  at  Rome.  There  all  is  rain,  all 
is  recollection.  If  you  issue  from 
the  wrecks  of  a  past  worid,  you  get 
into  the  vast  camptigna  of  the  envi- 
rons,  where  all  is  silence  and  aoli* 
tude.  From  the  midst  of  tlie  tall 
yellow  herbs  which  cover  these  de- 
serted plains,  you  see  some  solitary 
column  rearing  its  elegant  form,  like 
a  tapering  palm-tree  before  you ;  you 
see  droves  of  wild  horses  coming,  aa 
in  the  palmr  days  of  the  great  city, 
to  quench  their  thirst  in  the  Tiber. 
Under  the  pure  warm  sky  you  feel 
life  more  intensely ;  you  breathe 
better ;  the  sun  seems  to  clothe  you» 
andabalmy  heatspreads  through  your 
members.  Qalttlngthls  desert,  whidi 
is  rather  majestic,  though  mourn- 
ful, you  re-enter  Rome;  you  meet 
an  old  priest  robed  in  white,  whom 
no  one  fears,  who  harms  no  one,  who 
loves  and  is  beloved,  who  stretchea 
out  his  hands  and  blesses  both  pur- 
ple and  rags,  who  blesses  all  who 
will  accept  of  his  benediction." 

Recurring  then,  as  the  oontraal 
struck  him,  to  England,  and  dee* 
cribing  Hyde  Park,  «  You  may 
have  remarked,"  said  he,  **  aa  I  huTe^ 
that  those  large  and  magnificent 
English  horses,  whidi  make  up  the 
best  part  of  Uie  show  here  on  s 
Sunday,  have,  in  spite  of  their  aplen- 
did  caparisons  and  elegant  forms, 
a  brutish  look  (Voir  biie).  Horaea, 
(oirereTf  have  aomamea  ahown 
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intelligence.  In  Efirope  this  is  rare, 
Jb\x%  le88  80  in  Arabia.  The  ass  ia 
anhondred  times  more  intelligent. 
In  the  East  he  is  superb.  The  ass 
has  a  tenacity  in  his  character  which 
cannot  be  too  much  praised^  in  an 
affe  when  obstinacy  is  a  virtue. 
\Vhat  a  splendid  comparison  is  that 
of  the  stubborn  warrior  of  Homer 
to  an  aas,  who,  having  entered  a 
field,  resista  every  effort  to  expel 
him,  and  remains  a  conqueror !  But 
in  the  West,  the  ass  has  never  been 
a  poetic  animal,  ^hen  warrior 
bordea  found  the  need  of  associa- 
ting horses  in  their  plundering  and 
ravaging  excursions,  the  ass  fell 
from  its  preeminence,  and  was  con- 
founded with  the  vulgar  herd  of 
animals,  and  reserved  only  for  ob- 
flcure  and  servile  labours.  His  in- 
telligence has  been  thus  paralysed, 
his  great  qualities  overlooked;  an 
hundred  imbecilities  by  no  means 
worthy  of  him  have  been  tacked  to 
his  name.  This  is  one  of  the  ffreat 
acts  of  injustice  of  the  age.  I  have 
a  prodigious  liking  for  asses,  and 
have  for  a  long  time  been  their  de- 
fender.*" 

At  anotiier  time,  he  said  some- 
thing, in  the  same  spirit  as  the  an- 
cient Roman  who  exclaimed,  **  Oh, 
Virtue^  I  have  worshipped  thee  as 
a  substance,  but  find  thee  a  sha- 
dow 1 "  though  more  diffusively. 
**  There  are  men  who  desire  to  see 
every  thing.  Aa  for  me,  I  am  not 
curious;  nothinff  seems  to  me  worth 
the  trouble  which  curiosity  gives. 
Every  thing  wearies  me;  mj  life 
itself  is  one  long  weariness.  From 
my  infancy,  I  have  been  indifferent 
to  all  things.  I  have  travelled,  with- 
out seeing  any  thing,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  ennui 
which  always  pursued  me,  and 
urffed  on  by  a  certain  lassitude  of 
existence  which  I  cannot  describe* 
I  have  observed  nothing  with  inte- 
rest. All  has  passed  before  my  eyes 
without  exciting  a  desire  of  know- 
iedge.  My  life  has  been  one  of  in- 
dinerenoe.  I  should  be  grieved  to 
have  done  ill,  but  there  is  no  great 
pleasure  in  having  done  welL 
Virtue  is  dear  to  me,  but  this  is  ra- 
ther by  reason  than  bv  feellne.  I 
attach  myself  to  nothing.  I  have 
aerved  the  King  with  all  my  heart, 
hut  without  joy,  and  without  having 
had  much  taste  for  the  service.   My 
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Virtue  is  a  fine  thing ;  but  there  must 
be  characters  expressly  to  enjoy  it, 
and  before  whom  to  exhibit  it.  Buf- 
fon  perceived  and  appreciated  it 
sometimes ;  Voltaire  covered  it  with 
derision  and  irony;  Rousseau  made 
it  shameless,  and  turned  it  into  a 
paradox;  but  even  whilst  making  it 
a  prostitute,  he  was  not  insensibie  to 
its  beauty.    There  are  some  intelll- 

fences  half  dead;  mine  was  bom  so. 
began,  I  believe,  to  feel  ennui  in  the 
bosom  of  my  mother,  and  since  thai 
time  I  have  never  once  been  relieved 
from  its  heavy  pressure;  all  here 
below  is  so  hollow !  How  is  it  pos* 
sible  to  love  glory  ?  The  most  fa- 
mous man  of  his  age  died,  and  the 
DEATH  CF  BoNArARTB  was  crIed  by 
the  common  hawkers  through  the 
streets— not  a  single  passer-by  did  I 
see  turn  from  his  path  or  slacken  his 
pace  to  pay  but  one  sous  for  the 
printed  recital  of  his  death.  Wel- 
lington also,  but  for  late  events, 
would  have  sunk  into  the  pititmaitre 
of  London,  rivalling  the  fashionables 
of  the  moment,  and  eclipsed  by  their 
superiority.  Mr  Pitt  is  the  only  man 
whose  glory  has  survived  him.  But 
Fontanes,  the  last  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  preserved  with  the  tradi« 
tions  of  the  monarchy  the  taste  and 
purity  of  its  great  age,  hardly  is  he 
named  I  It  would  be  a  real  plea- 
sure to  me  to  put  his  manuscripts  in 
order.  I  would  write  a  notice  of  his 
life.  How  many  recollections  and 
thoughts  should  I  find  there  which 
it  would  be  pleasing  to  recur  to! 
His  wife  will  give  me  all  his  papers. 
I  shall  have  much  to  cut  down ;  but 
there  will  be  a  volume  of  prose  and 
a  volume  of  verse — two  volumes 
make  a  man  live !  That  which  dis- 
heartens me  in  all  my  works  is,  that 
I  cannot  foresee  what  posterity  will 
think  of  them.  I  have  an  interior 
persuasion  that  I  have  written  no* 
thing  good.  What  I  write  with  spirit 
I  find  fault  with  half  an  hour  after- 
wards ;  ennui  returns  upon  me  at  aU 
moments ;  solitude  pleases  me  no 
longer.  I  want  some  one — no  mat- 
ter who— on  whom  to  discharge  the 
superfluity  of  my  thoughts.  When  I 
was  in  a  position  to  confront  danger, 
I  was  more  happy.  Thus  my  ten  years 
of  persecution  under  Bonaparte  were 
perhaps  the  best  of  my  lite.  When 
the  King  returned,  his  bungling  mini- 
sters prolonged  my  happiness  for 
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ibeir  lystem  and  perniciouB  presets. 
But*  the  struggle  ower,  my  emmi  re* 
turned.  It  \b  true  I  feel  the  burtheih 
fiomeness  of  life  lees  when  I  writa 
Tbe  Martyn  and  the  two  first  acta  of 
Mow8^  which  I  finished  fai  my  garden 
at  Aultiay^  gave  me  a  few  momenta 
of  activity.  There  are  two  or  three 
things  in  the  world  which  I  admire 

gro^Mlndly.  They  extort  tears  leas 
'om  sensibility  than  from  admir»> 
tion.  An  ode  of  Horace,  and  a  few 
▼erses  of  Voltaire,  who  approaches 
him  nearer  than  any  one  else,  and 
some  times  surpasses  hisH  have  this 
eflEect 

*  Si  TOiMVoalez  que  jUma  enoor«, 
Rendeai-iDoi  Tag*  des  amours  ; 
A  a  er^tucnle  <le  mea  Jonra 
Rejoignez,  b*U  aa  peat,  Vmmvn.' 

^  There  is  in  Ais  stanza,  and  in  those 
which  follow  it,  a  sentiment  which 
touches  mis  profoundly.  Bat  it  is 
especially  gnmd  traits  of  exalted 
feeling  which  redouble  my  adnki^ 
tion.  I  can  never  tUnk,  even  vague- 
ly, of  the  funeral  oration  on  the  death 
of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  without  feet 
ioff  my  eyes  moistened  with  tean^ 
All  the  riches  of  our  language  and 
all  its  harmony  are  there.  Ifby  the 
side  of  the  last  words  pronounced  by 
the  great  Bossuet  over  the  tomb  of 
the  great  Condd^  we  place  Francois 
de  Neufchateau  euloffizing  a  Repub- 
lican general,  we  shall  fed  all  which 
our  present  age  wants.  Buffon 
excites  sometimes  my  admiration  j 
Rousseau,  never—Montesquieu  has^ 
of  all  men,  written  the  best  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  a  great  age,  indee<^ 

which  produced  those  three  men 

and  VoUaire--I  have  never  been  able 
to  read  the  first  scene  of  AthaliS 
without  tears,  and  it  produced  the 
same  effect  also  on  Voltaire," 

Such  are  some  of  the  fine  things 
in  which  the  conversation  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Chateaubriand  abounds.  We 
could  say  much  upon  the  state  of 
mind  which  the  passage  above  exhi- 
bits ;  upon  the  vanitas  wmiterum 
which  even  the  most  amiable  and 
gifted  men  must  inscribe  upon  all 
objects  which  point  and  reach  not 
beyond  the  opTnion  and  admirati<m 
of  their  fellows,  even  when  Uiat  ad- 
miration is  gained,  and  a  full  mode 
of  homage  and  glory  has  been  the 
recompense— which  is  found  to  be 
^no  recompense—of  the  aspirantafter 
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wiU  terminate  our  pfesent  commii- 
nication  by  the  following  anecdote: 
WhUst  Monsieur  de  Oiatcmbnan^ 
was  in  London,  he  sent  to  the  Lite- 
rary Association  fund  100  louis.  In 
consequence  of  this  lib^al  donation, 
he  was  invited  to  the  anmial  ban- 

rt  of  the  aociety,  to  which  were 
invited  many  other  diatingnish- 
ed  personages,  and  among  others 
Mr  Gannittff.  After  the  dinner  was 
removed.  Monsieur  de  Chnteau- 
hriand's  health  was  propoeed,  and 
he  was  handsomdy  thanked  for 
his  generous  contributioii.  He  im* 
ttiematftly  rose  to  reply,  but  find- 
ing some  difficulty  tt  expreasiog 
himself  in  English,  he  bc^^ed  Mr 
Canning,  whesat  near  Una,  to  speak 
ier  Um,  upon  which  Mr  CaBning 
lose^  and  declared  in  the  name  ^ 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubrtond  that  he 
had  given  nethiii^  that  he  had  only 
paida  debt, that  he  had  been  Ibrmer- 
ly  asslsted^and  many  tkae8,by  dieaa- 
soeiatioo,  aa  nforeign  cttthor*  during 
his  fiiet  rasideBee  in  England,  that  he 
merely  made  a  reCttn  of  whet  he 
had  received  from  his  brother  au- 
thors, and  that  it  was  he  who  had  te 
expresa  gratUnde^  but  not  to  seeeive 


This  is  reallj  very  beantUnl,  and 
exhibits  one  of  these  traita  of  die- 
meter  whidi  are  peculiar  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Chateaubriand,  and  wMch 
render  him  so  univeiaidly  be^ 
loved,  and  with  this  we  finish  our 
conversations  s  yet»  a»  it  may  be 
some  time  before  we  have^i&te 
return  te  the  attractive  aiib|ect  cf 
this  papei>-the«2^,  perhaps,  we 
may  have  occasion  to  do  ao  earlier 
than  we  now  anticipate— we  cannot 
forbear  from  making  an  oboervatieB 
on  two  on  Monsieur  de  Chateau- 
brknd's  character,  as  representing  a 
species  of  character  which  i»  aa  da»> 
gereus  and  as  inimical  to  haminees 
and  righ^mhidedness  as  it  is  full  cf 
seducuon.  Many  have  we  known  the 
victims  of  each  a  temperament  Qaet 
so  well  counterpoised,  perhi^s)  as 
his.  And  in  this  word  tempentmaU 
(albeit  it  is  in  criacal  aoeerdance 
with  the  sentence  that  forgoes  its 
first  occurrence)  we  have  the  key 
to  all  aueh  eharaelers.  Men  cast  in 
this  mould,  take  their  temperamea^ 
whkii  is  a  happy  om^  fitU  of  aenai- 
bUity-^and  of  trne  and  heahhjr  aen- 
sibUiiky— for  the  logical  (if  we  may 
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religion,  duty,  lionoar»  principle^ 
are  all  measured  bj  Ihem  by  the  tetl 
•f  feeling ;  and  thla  in  mesl  of  the 
detaik  of  life,  provided  the  heart  be 
not  predominantly  eerrupCed  by  vice, 
nay  not  lead  hr  astray;  but  in  the 
aggregate  of  existence  it  is  sure,  not 
<ra^  to  produce  unhappiness  from 
tike  disappointment  nrnich  arise* 
from  false  estimates,  but  also  to  og> 
4!aslott,  from  the  narrovraess  of  Its 
b^son,  perrerted  notlmis  of  right 
and  wrong.  For  feeling,  after  all, 
^setttemplatee  bat  a  mere  speck.  It 
H  no  regulator,  though  the  only  effiee- 
Ur%  actuator.  Considered  as  the 
fisraier,  it  Is  treaeheratis  to  him  who 
Is  governed  by  it,  and  treacherous  to 
1dm  who  trusts  to  it ;  but,  considered 
as  the  latter,  it  is  the  authentic  fire 
Irom  Heaven,  without  which  men 
would  be  dead  to  all  good.  Men  of 
mere  feeing,  nevertheless,  if  they 
•do  not  beeiraie  bad  men,  are  almost 
always  unhappy  and  wrong- minded 
and  we  have  never  met  with 
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an  exami^  which  did  not  show  them 
to  be  vain  men.  Mere  feeling  indeed 
supposes  egotism.  Now  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  tiiese  observations 
can  apply,  without  much  abatement, 
to  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand^ftur 
from  It  With  reference  to  him,  we 
mean  in  these  remarks,  nothing 
more  than  that  his  life  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  too  much  governed 
by  impulses — noble  and  generous 
though  they  have  been— and  that  it 
is  to  this  that  we  attribute  the  disap* 
pointment  and  depression  which  ap- 
pears In  his  conversations,  and  the 
melancholy  and  labyrinthic  mora- 
lity, (the  jubilations  of  fancy  of 
course  apart,)  wliich  pervades  his 
works.  Such  as  he  is,  however^ 
France  is  net  likely  to  see  again  for 
ever  such  a  pretat  chevalier  of  chl- 
valric  honour  and  loyalty,  with  or 
withoat  a  eenius  so  steeped  and 
trempS  as  his  is,  in  her  ancient 
history  and  literature. 


HioHTS  AT  Mass. 
Chapter  X. 


Tan  trumpet  would  be  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  an  epic  poem ;— the  inspiring 
blast  seading  heroes  forward  to 
battle^— the  hideous  din  of  contest, 
bierced  by  the  high  resounding 
music  ordering  an  advance, — the 
rally,— the  retreat, — the  triumph. 
Some  of  these  odd  days,  when  I  have 
iiothing  better  to  do,  I  wfll  sing  its 
praises  in  twelve  glorious  cantos  my- 
self. But  perhaps  the  most  intensely 
teciting  of  its  various  intonations  is 
about  six  o'clock  on  a  keen  dear 
ilay  in  August  or  September,  when 
Hb  splendid  aerial  notes  are  heard 
itfarillW  throughout  the  barrack- 
jrard  with  a  call  to  dinner.  There 
Is  sometiiing  finer  in  that  than  any 
other  piece  of  music  I  am  acquaint- 
ied  witn,  and  a  readier  obedience  is 
rendered  to  it  than  to  any  of  its  other 
imperious  commands.  The  dinner- 
hour  on  this  day  found  a  large  com- 
pany of  us  assembled  round  a  mag- 
nificently  furnished  board.  Heart 
'on  die  lips,  and  soul  within  the  eyes, 
<]?hampagiie  making  its  rounds,  and 
^die  gflilftnt  Colonel  CLooney  in  the 
'^ehair.  What  did  all  these  things 
leave  to  be  desired  ?    For  my  own 


laid  myself  out  for  an  evening  of 
enjoyment  The  colonel  seemed 
sombre,  and  not  in  his  usual  spirits* 
Some  of  the  squirearchy  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  amonff  hia 
guests;  and,  whether  it  was  that  he 
was  resolved  to  maintain  his  dignity 
In  the  presence  of  stranffers,  or  that 
something  or  other  had  occurred  to 
displease  him,  he  spoke  very  little 
during  dinner,  and  only  helped  him« 
self  to  the  venison  three  times.  But 
jgrief,  according  to  FalstafF,  is  a 
tiiirsty  occupation,  and  the  colonel 
ffave  evident  signs  of  melancholy^ 
if  an  opinion  on  the  subject  could 
be  formed  from  the  freauenc^  of  hia 
challenges  to  wine.  He  left  not  a 
single  person  at  the  table  without 
this  mark  of  attention,  from  the  gen* 
tleman  on  his  left,  all  down  the  table, 
till  be  came,  in  reeular  eradation,  to 
the  gentieman  on  his  right.  He  then 
looked  round  and  sighed,  like  Alex- 
ander when  he  found  there  were  no 
other  worlds  to  conquer,  and  finished 
off  with  a  dram  of  most  superemlnent 
Glenlivat  The  rest  of  the  par^ 
went  on  pretty  much  as  usual. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  laughing; 
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thing  aa  if  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  wit»— occasionally  a  song  or 
a  toast,  and  sometimes  an  anecdote 
— short,  pithy,  and  pleasing,  as  an 
anecdote  ought  to  be,  and  endowed 
with  that  most  useful  of  an  anec- 
dote's qualities — that  it  was  forgot- 
ten the  next  minute  after  it  was  told. 
As  usual,  I  kept  my  eyes  and  ears 
about  me,  and  formed  my  guesses 
from  the  countenances  of  the  differ- 
ent strangers,  what  amusement  we 
might  expect  from  them  when  the 
wine  had  unlocked  their  storerooms, 
and  showed  us  what  furniture  they 
keptin their "hbllsof memory."  This 
is  rather  a  fine  sentence,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  it  is  not  my  own.  It  ia 
a  speech  of  Count  Theodore  the 
Superb,  in  the  Fast  of  St  Agnes, 
What  it  means  when  he  makes  use 
of  it  I  don't  at  present  recollect;  but 
on  this  occasion,  I  mean  merely  that 
I  guessed  what  sort  of  stories  the 
different  visitors  would  tell,  when 
they  had  drunk  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  them  communicative.  I  had 
not  to  wait  lou^  before  this  event 
took  place.  An  old  sprucely- dressed 
gentleman,  about  half  way  down  the 
table,  had  been  chattering  incessant- 
ly from  the  moment  he  had  finished 
his  soup.  He  was  more  like  a  French 
marquis  of  the  olden  time,  than  a 
plain  downright  John  Bull.  Light- 
grey  eyes,  that  wandered  from  one 
point  to  another  with  an  unceasing 
motion ;  low  shelving  brow,  and  pro- 
digious activity  in  the  muscles  or  his 
mouth,  ^ave  me  no  very  elevated 
notion  ot  hia  intellectuals,  as  Bailie 
Kicol  Jarvie  calls  it,  while  at  the 
aame  time,  there  was  an  easiness  in 
his  manner,  and  an  insinuating  ex- 

Sression  in  his  smile,  that  made  me 
isposed   to  receive   whatever  he 
said  with  good-humour. 

Whatever  was  said  by  any  of  the 
party  was  taken  hold  of  at  once  by 
this  loquacious  gentleman,  as  a  peg 
from  which  to  suspend  an  anecdote 
either  of  himself  or  of  some  of 
his  illustrious  friends,  for  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  discover  that  he  was 
one  of  that  very  numerous  and  con- 
temptible class  of  people  that  are  not 
willing  to  be  thought  acquainted 
with  any  one  below  the  degree  of  a 
lord.  His  eloquence  seemed  only 
to  be  equalled  by  his  thirst;  and  for 
a  little,  spare,  bloodless,  spindle- 
shanked,  Frenchified-lookinff  old 
gentleman,  his  feats  in  the  drtnkinir 
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line  struck  the  whole  party  witb 
amazement.  Bumper  after  bumper,, 
story  after  story,  pinch  after  pindi, 

(for  he  was  a  prodigious  snuffer,^ 
ollowed  each  other,  ull  at  last  every 
eye  was  turned  upon  his  motions,, 
and  every  ear  open  to  catch  the  ever* 
lasting  stream  of  his  discourse*  He 
seemed  more  delighted  than  ever 
when  gradually  conversation  nar- 
rowed from  set  to  set;— first  one 
separate  party  sinking  into  silence,, 
and  then  another,  and  he  was  left  u^ 
have  it  all  his  own  way,  like  a  bull 
in  a  china-shop,  or,  as  that  proverb 
has  been  improved  on  by  some  poet^ 
'*  sole  as  the  sun  in  heaven."  And 
he  shone  with  all  his  might.  If  he 
had  been  a  constellation,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  prodigal  of  his 
rays,  or  more  conscious  of  filling  the- 
whole  universe  with  his  light,  Aa 
for  me,  he  nearly  blinded  me ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  growing  Ured 
of  his  egotism  and  assumption,  wheik 
the  colonel,  with  a  knowing  look 
round  the  table,  took  on  hinuelf  the 
task  of  trotting  him  out.  It  was  v 
most  glorious  sight  to  see  the  light 
eyes  of  the  conversadonalist  beuB- 
ing  till  they  almost  jumped  out  of 
their  sockets  as  he  answered  O'Loo- 
ney's  questions.  All  his  foraser 
anecdotes  of  himself  and  others  im- 
peared  meagre  and  contemptible,  ur 
comparison  with  the  noble  achieve- 
ments he  now  related.  But  It  waa 
not  so  much  that  any  of  his  adven- 
tures, taken  singly,  bore  the  appeex^ 
ance  of  invention— none  of  them 
soared  above  the  ppwers  of  very 
ordinary  mortals;  but  the  thing  that 
struck  us  all  with  the  impression  of 
his  being  a  second  cousin  of  Mun* 
chausen,  was  the  inordinate  number 
of  his  performances.  No  one  but 
the  Wandering  Jew  could  by  any 
possibility  liave  crowded  so  many 
exploits  into  the  limits  of  a  lifetime; 
.^the  mere  travellinefrom  one  scena 
of  his  glory  tp  ano&er,  unless  on  a 
sunbeam  or  a  railway,  would  have 
occupied  every  year  he  had  lived ; 
— and  unless  friendships  in  some 
soils  are  more  instantaneous  in  their 

growth  than  mushrooms,  it  must 
ave  taken  several  centuries  to  ren- 
der him  intimate  with  the  illustrious 
characters  he  gave  us  to  understand 
he  was  hand  m  glove  with.  From 
Washington  to  Napoleon,  from  BI« 
shop  Porteous  to  lliomas  Payn^  be 
was  well  acQuainted  with  every  one 
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who  had  risen  above  the  common 
herd,  for  good  or  evil,  for  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  yearo.  ^ith  the  ladies 
he  was  just  as  intimate.  Madame 
Tallien  and  Hannah  More  seemed 
honoured  with  an  equal  share  of  his 
reverence  and  regard;  and  some- 
times, after  a  glowmg  description  of 
the  beauty  or  fascination  of  some 
celebrated  heroine  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  gave  us  to  understand,  by  a 
wink  from  his  aosurd,  grey,  glim* 
mering  eyes,  that  he  could  tell  us 
a  great  deal  more  about  her  if  he 
chose. 

'*  You  have  travelled  a  great  deal," 
said  the  colonel,  addressmg  the  old 

fentleman,   whose   name  was  Mr 
^ye. 

**  Travelled  ? — ^from  my  youth  up. 
l^ever  had  a  month's  rest  since  the 
day  I  was  born.  I  first  saw  the  light 
in  a  packet  on  the  Atlantic— jour- 
aeyed  in  my  nurse's  arms  through 
the  whole  extent  of  America,  Cana- 
da, Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil— learn- 
ed to  walk  in  the  island  of  Malta— 
to  ride  in  the  ancient  Thebaid— and 
picked  up  all  the  little  information 
1  possess  from  that  most  active 
schoolmaster,  both  at  home  and 
abroad— the  Worlds  Last  week  I 
landed  at  Peterhead,  on  my  return 
from  Iceland,  and  1  am  now  on  my 
way  to  Japan." 

**  Then  you  are  tired  of  ould  £u- 
lope?" 

""As  a  thrice-told  tale.  Not  a 
mountain  rears  its  head  unknown. 
Valleys,  rivers,  and  cities  are  fami- 
liar to  me  as  my  glove.  I  hate  them. 
Novelty  is  my  passioo.  I  will  visit 
Japan,  pass  over  into  China,  and 
apend  a  season  In  the  royal  city  of 
Pekin,  or  perish  in  the  attempt." 

«"  Well,  it's  a  most  pleasant  thing," 
replied  the  colonel,  **  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  follow  the  sun  from  Ja^ 
nuary  to  December— now  here,  now 
there— no  care,  no  thought  But, 
Mr  Pye,  have  you  no  little  ties  that 
bind  you  to  one  place  more  than 
another  2" 

^  Not  a  bit;  human  nature  Is 
every  where  the  same.  Some  little 
things  of  that  sort  have,  of  course, 
occurred  to  me  as  to  others ;  but  with 
me,  somehow  or  other,  moving  from 
place  to  place  is  not  only  the  way  of 
fialling  in  widi  new  adventures,  but 
the  surest  method  of  concluding  old 
n.    What  if  I  had  staid  all  my  life 
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Elains  of  MartiDique,  I  ml^ht  have 
een  a  rich  planter,  and  had  my 
snuff  for  nothing;  but  these  are 
scarcely  sufficient  advantages  to 
counterbalance  the  monotony  of  an 
existence  restricted  to  a  few  hundred 
miles.  Ah  I  no! — but,  gentlemen, 
let  me  tell  you  a  little  istorietta; 
true,  'pon  honour." 

"  Out  with  it,  Mr  Pye,"  said  the 
colonel ;  and  added  aside,  '^Give 
him  his  own  way,  boys,  and  another 
story  or  two  will  tie  him  up." 

We  all  prepared  to  listen,  and,  I 
confess,  I  was  of  the  same  opinion 
with  the  colonel,  that  ^e  only  way 
to  stop  his  mouth  was  to  let  him  run 
on  as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  could; 
for  it  was  now  very  evident,  that 
what  with  his  talking,  snuffing,  and 
drinking  combined,  he  was  in  a  fair 
way  for  finding  a  billet  under  the 
mahoffany.  However,  the  little  fel< 
low,  looking  round  with  the  self- 
satisfied  air  of  a  bantam  cock  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  took  a  prodigious 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  began. 

**  About  forty  years  ago— how  time 
flies  to  be  sure  1  —  I  found  myself 
wandering  among  the  delicious 
scenes  of  an  island  in  tiie  Caribbean 
sea.  Scenery  loses  all  its  effect  in 
the  eyes  of  an  old  man — ^not  that  his 
eyes  are  dim  and  can't  take  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  shades  and  objects 
which  constitute  a  landscape,  but 
that  hope  lies  dead  within  him— the 
hope  of  visiting  the  scene  he  sur- 
veys, and  the  consciousness  of  a  want 
of  power  to  run  to  the  extremity  of 
the  horizon  if  he  chooses,  dulls  all 
the  enjoyment  he  experiences  from 
the  loveliest  prospects  of  nature.  I 
feel  it  so  myself.  When  I  have  the 
gout— (I  am  subject  to  the  gout,  and 
will  tell  you  a  good  story  of  my  gout 
and  my  intimate  friend  AH  Pasha)— 
when  I  have  the  gout,  I  say,  it  is  not 
merely  the  pain  of  the  disorder  that 
keeps  me  from  enjoying,  a  fine  pros- 

rict— Oh  no,  it  is  the  certainty  that 
can't  fly  to  its  utmost  limits ;  in- 
spect close  at  hand  the  hills  which  ap- 
pear so  charming  in  the  distance; 
and  break  the  enchantment  whidi, 
according  to  my  dear  friend  Thomas 
CampbeU— (fine  fellow  Thomas— I 
will  tell  you  a  good  story  of  him  and 
myself  this  last  autumn  with  the  Al- 
gerines)— derives  all  its  strength 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
objects  we  contemplate  being  a  long 
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iikad— li!ll7>  warniy  rich,  delicioits^ 
•*-and  tlie  inhabiUuits  1  such  ihapea 
for  seuipture  as  the  bronze  Vennfee 
there  present^  never  appeared  before 
.the  dreama  of  Pbidiafl  or  Praxitelea. 
I  took  aome  modela  of  them ;  for,  aa 
I  told  mj  intioaate  friend,  the  younger 
Weatmacott,  when  I  waa  in  hia  atn- 
dio  with  him  aboot  a  week  ago— > 
Westmacott,  I  said— Idajra  little  my- 
aelf-«(Ah,  fine  fellow,  Weatmacott. 
ril  tell  you  a  fmoua  anecdote  about 
him  and  me^  and  the  Honadeopathic 
QuvnUMMMce^  —  Well,  in  roving 
«DMMig  the  glodoua  niUcya,  I  eaaie 
auddenly  and  nnezpeetedly  to  a  pret- 
ty deli4»te  Enropeai»  looking  cha- 
teau, among  a  grove  of  the  fineat» 
laigeat,  lovelieat  mangoliaa  it  waa 
ever  my  good  fortune  to  behold.  A 
fountein  play'd  in  beautlfiiljeta  d'ean 
In  front  of  the  house  ;  an^  aa  I  had 
thouffhtleaaly  coom  verv.  near  the 
building,  I  couldn't  avoid  beinff  aeen 
by  a  party  of  elegantplooklBg  luttea, 
iwho  were  repoaing  hi  the  diade  of 
the  verandah.  One  of  them,  a  lad  j 
«f  very  dicnified  and  imposing 
presence,  advanced  to  me  ^«  grace* 
nil!  beautiful  I  lovely  I  elegant  I  Ah! 
I  moat  take  Martinique  in  my  way 
lo  Japan.  Ijoinedthefarpar^— pie*- 
aaotf  witty  I— but  the  lovelieat  eh*- 
jeet  my  eyea  ever  beh^d  waa  the 
daughter  of  the  lady  who  had  faivited 
me  to  join  their  sodetr.  She  waa 
tall  for  her  age;  w^  developed, 
thou^  then  on^  twelve  or  thirteen  ; 
ihe  gracea  of  a  woman !— the  rimpll- 
eitiea  of  a  child  I— fruit  and  bleaaom 
in  that  delicious  country  dl  on  the 
treeatottoe.  I atald witbAem three 
daya.  I  auapect  hot  weather  makea 
beartavecyauaceptible.  1  was  deep* 
ly  smitten— at  leaat  my  philanthropy 
awelled  lUce  boiling  water  to  audi  a 
pitch,  that  it  frothed  over  tte  recep 
iacle  in  my  heart  which  may  be  cab- 
«d  the  kettle  of  friendahip,  and  tranai- 
fored  Itself  into  the  cauldron  of 
JU>veb  Happy  days!  When  love  and 
friendship  are  nearly  the  same,  paa* 
flions  both.  The  evening  before  my 
departure,  we  had  a  large  party 
.of  the  neMdHVuring  proprietora. 
.The  young  fiidy  and  I  seemed  both 
diaccNMolatei  they  raiUed  us  on  tiie 
aubjcct  We  blushed— at  least,  she 
4ld;  and  the  aun  by  this  time  ImhI 
|Nit  me  into  a  conditioB  of  perpetual 
nodeaty.  How  beautiful  she  look* 
«d».when  her  loog  black-  eyelaa|iea 
over  her  C      '       ' 
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}mx  bronae  cheek  caught  n  deeper 
tinge  from  the  rushing  faito  her  luce 
of  all  the  eloquent  blood !  By  way 
of  passing  off  die  time,  and  ralalng 
our  spiriu,  we  bad  all  aorta  of  games 
and  diveraions.  Among  o^era,  I 
gained  immortal  honour  iiy  die  man* 
ner  in  which  I  enacted  the  pmt  of  n 
prophetic  sibyl.  I  disguiaed  myaelf 
in  the  garments  of  one  of  the  female 
domeattcs^  hid  my/sce  in  the  folda 
of  my  mantilla,  aActed  the  atep  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  emeq^,  va- 
recogniaed  ^  the  whole  eompuny, 
from  a  dump  of  fine  guan^treea  on 
the  left.  My  palm  waa  creaaed  with 
diver  to  propltfate  the  fetes.  I  gave 
auch  raaponaea  «8  pleased  the  pav^; 
to  one  promising;  an  unexpected 
pteaeut— to  anotker  •  a  hasdeome 
partner  at  the  governor's  halL  But 
when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  give  my 
aaawer  to  the  object  of  my  admire 
tion,  my  dedre  to  procure  for  her 
all  the  happlneaa  the  world  eeiM 
afford  very  nearly  Idled  in  Ita  ob- 
ject, from  the  anxiety  with  which  I 
pursued  it  Leog,  anxloudy,  trena- 
bllngly,  did  I  hdd  her  hand,  pretend* 
ing  to  learn  her  future  fortmee  fram 
thecreedngaofherpakM.  At  lost. 
In  a  vdce  now  effectndly  diMutaed 
by  the  Intensity  of  my  feelmga,  I 
premised  hern  throne  and  a  aeeptoe^ 
wider  and  prouder  In  their  away 
than  earth  had  aeen.  Hew  they 
laughed  at  this  announcement,  aaa 
made  their  obelsoncea  to  the  fatUre 
queen  I  But  the  heart  of  the  dear 
creature  herself,  I  perodved,  awdk 
ed  beneath  4he  grandeur  of  her  for* 
tunea*  She,  •however,  laughed,  and 
told  use,  when  my  prophecy  waa 
rediaed,  to  preaent  myadf  nt  her 
court,  and  she  would  rewnrd  nae  far 
the  {NTomlses  I  gave  her.  I  dtsasp- 
pearad  as  qnietty  as  I  could,  and 
earjoyed  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
the  impresaiott  I  had*  made  in  my 
asaumed  character.  The  morning 
came:  we  parted.  It  la  not  aurely 
vanity,  «t  this  diataaee  of  time,  that 
makes  me  assure  you,^  that  the 
heasrtilttl  young  cteature  suffinred 
aa  sevevdy  the  woes  of  our  aepam* 
don  as  I  did.  Wealghed,weaheok 
haada;  agdn  we  aiglied;  and  joec 
on  leaviog-^'twaa  In  a  oomer  of  the 
l^Miildkig,  youli  observe,  where  wu 
were  totally  unobaerved— aho  waa 
fathering  aome  flowers^  pcn^  ^ 
wde  her  coufusion  ;  «nd  jual  «i 
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tifiil  beady'aad  k>»ked  \mto  my  faee 
—.we  were  within  hatf  a  fool  of^acii 

other,  nd*' ^Here  the  old  fellow 

gave  a  very  knowisg  wink,  and 
went  on.  *'  What  could  I  do  ?  Bui 
it  glow*  OB  my  lips  at  thla  moment 
-*AhI 

**  I  left  M artiniquei  and  have  never 
•een  k  from  that  hour  to  this.  But 
you  will  say,  what  lias  all  this  his- 
tory of  an  iidventure  in  a  distant 
ialand  forty  years  ago  to  do  with  the 
Tomaxlc  I  made  on  uie  advantages  of 
travelling  ?  A  great  deal.  What  if 
I  had  never  gone  there  ?  What  a 
•lupid  fellow  I  might  have  boea 
jwmble  to  entertain  any  party  I  may 
liappen  to  meet  with,  with  the  ac- 
count of  incidenii  not  quite  in  the 
ordinary  miU-trot  course  of  afiaira  I 
Bot  my  adventnre  is  not  concluded, 
I  met  the  beauteous  islander  agaia. 
For  twenty  years  I  was  a  wanderer. 
I  was  married^a  basbandr**a  father 
«— •  chief,  for  fifteen  years,  in  the 
Squish-na-whig-noo  tribe  of  the  Us- 
beeks.  Pretty  darfiags  I  I  will  tell 
you  a  famous  anecdote  of  m  v  eldest 
iNiy,  young  Quaz^coo-nuady,  a 
aweet  creature;,  with  the  fine  flat 
nose  of  his  motber>  and  the  varie* 
gated  cheeks»  and  perCotated  lips^ 
pecvliar  to  tlie  nation.  How  I 
caught  him  foasting  on  the  raw  but- 
tock of  a  liorse»  which  he  had  ham* 
eirang,  the  young  rogue,  one  morn- 
ing when  he  was  hungry  I  Ah  I 
eweet,  playful  darlings }  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  or  going  to  say,  for 
twenty  or  twentv-fife  years  I  had 
withdrawn  mysdif  entirely  from  ci- 
vilised ezislence,  confined  myself  to 
the  primitive  costume  and  natural 
taanaers  of  our  species,  when  sud» 
denly  a  longing  came  upon  me  one 
ovening  for  the  emoyments  of  arti. 
fidal  m.  We  had  been  banished 
Irom  our  rich  paetores  on  the  banks 
of  the  Squeak^buddo  by  a  stronger 
tribe,  cooped  up  between  some 
tmrrow  d^es^  and  on  the  eve  of 
perishing  of  hungw— «t  that  time  I 
.was  fat  I  overhearda  party  of  the 
•eldesa  discoursing  on  the  propriety 
of  living  oa  our  own  resources, 
wluch,  bydm  metaphorical  genius 
.of  their  language,  meant  Mither 
.more  nor  less  than  eating  each  olhei. 
All  at  once  I  yearned  after  the  fio- 
titioua  wants  of  Europe— gave  them 
the  atf  p— tfnversed  steppes  and  de- 
'aastSk  crossed  rivers,  siuded  movo- 


tiie  hands  of  the  Fraacb,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  glorious  battle  of  the  Py« 
ramida.  How  we  laughed !  for  Kle- 
ber  and  I  were  old  triends*— I  will 
tell  you  some  capital  anecdotes  of 
Kleberand  myself— how  we  roasted 
old  Deaon  I — But  time  passed  on.  I 
grew  tired  of  the  slow  movements 
of  regularly  disciplined  troops— eva- 
porated one  evening,  and  pursned 
my  way  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  site  of  ancient  Garthage-.thooghl 
of  Marius,  Hannibal,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  Sdpios— passed  over 
to  Gibraltar-— and  for  many  months 
divided  myself  among  the  isles  of 
Greece— 

theii]MofGhre«oe, 
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I  will  tell  you  some  admirable  incl« 
dents  that  happened  to  my  noble 
friend  Byron  and  me.»-But  at  last, 
about  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
six,  I  found  myself  in  Paris.  How 
I  enjoyed  the  high  excitement  of 
that  doriotts  time T  The  French  are 
certainly  an  exquisite  people  when 
they  have  every  thing  their  own 
way.  Theatres,toumaments— forin 
those  days  we  had  tournameata— 

iAh!  what  a  fine  fellow  Iffurat  wasl 
will  tell  you  what  splendid  amuse- 
Bsent  he  aad  I  had  afterwards  at 
Naples)— Well,  theatres,  tourna- 
ments, shows,  ballB,  masquerades^ 
gambling,  courting,  quizaing,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  at  last  grew  tire-i 
some.  I  never  frequented  the 
court  Napoleon  put  me  too  much 
in  mind  of  my  father-in-law  Plash- 
in- a-dubba,  which  means  Thunder 
and  Blood— the  chief  of  the  Usbe^« 
I  kept  quietly  at  home,  and  formed  a 
delightful  coterie  of  opposition  pi^ 
triots*  D'ye  know  Chateaubriand? 
Finest  fellow  in  the  world.  He  and 
I  became  acquainted  on  Mount  Le- 
banon, mid  often  smoked  our  pipes 
hi  the  shadow  of  temple.  Weli,I 
was  riding  quietly  one  day  in  the 
neighbournood  of  Paris— felt  a  Imig^ 
ing  to  dive  into  the  woods— left  my 
horse  at  the  firat  cotssge  I  came  to, 
and  sauntered  through  the  deep 
ffladea  aad  ser^M  recesses  of  the 
forests  in  that  quarter.  Suddenly  I 
came  upon  a  charming  mansion; 
aad  in  the  porch  of  it  sat  a  parly  of 
ladies^  ^  Heaveas  I '  I  »clauned,  as 
memory  earned  me  back  to  the  mag* 
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the  chateau  I  told  you  of,  where  I 
had  speot  the  happiest  days  of  my 
existence—'  Heavens !  how  precise- 
ly alike  in  its  circumstances  is  this 
scene  with  the  other  I'  and,  as  if  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  a  ladr, 
advancing  from  the  circle,  politely 
Snvited  me  to  approach.  Such  grace- 
ful, elegant,  high-bred  ladies  it  was 
delicious  to  behold.  And  one  of 
them — what  grace !  what  majesty  in 
every  motion  I  eyes  heavenly  blaclc  I 
lashes  long,  and  casting  a  celestial 
ahade  over  a  cheek  so  ravishingly 
beautiful,  that  the  summer  of  eiffh« 
teen  seemed  still  glowingly  walking 
hand  in  hand  with  the  ripe  autumn 
of  forty-two.  Oh,  heavens!  how 
charming  is  the  sight  of  radiant, 
matronly  beauty  I  How  respectful, 
and  yet  how  affectionate  seemed 
they  all  to  this  surpassing  spirit— 
this  crowning  rose  of  the  whole 
wreath!— We  laughed,  we  talked, 
and  ever  and  anon  when  our  eyes 
met,  I  felt  a  palpitation  at  my  heart, 
and  heard  a  voice  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  my  spirit,  saying,  *  Is  this 
a  stranger  ?*  Hours  passed  on ;  one 
by  one,  the  other  ladies  of  the  party 
retired.  We  conversed  together  on 
many  subjects ;  in  fact,  conversation 
assumed  such  a  depth  of  devoted 
admiration  on  one  side,  and  of  well- 
pleased  acquiescence  on  the  other, 
that^that— it  rose,  I  assure  you,  far 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  flirtation. 
Her  voice,  the  sweetest  sound  in  na- 
ture, thrilled  me  at  every  sentence 
she  uttered ;  but,  at  last,  what  was 
my  ampzement  when  a  lady,  step- 
ping speedily  towards  us,  said,  with 
a  profound  obeisance,  *  The  Prince 
deTalleyrand,'— (Ihavesomediarm- 
Ing  accounts  of  dear  old  Tally  to 
give  you.)—*  The  Prince  da  Talley- 
rand craves  an  audience  of  the  Em- 
press.* 

"  The  Empress  I  my  knee  was  on 
the  ground  in  a  moment  She  rose 
•—she  looked  at  me  with  a  charming 
amile, — and  as  she  turned  to  go 
away,  i  whispered,  in  a  voice  that 
trembted  under  the  enormous  weight 
of  adoration  it  carried,  Josephine ! 
Again  she  looked  at  me— a  thousand 
thoughts  rushed  into  both  our  bosoms 
at  that  moment  Martinique^  the  cha- 
teau, the  flowers  in  the  parterre,  all 
rose  before  us  like  a  vision  of  fairy 
land,  and  in  a  voice  that  was  soft^ 
friendly,  all  that  my  aoul  could  wish, 
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winked  with  a  very  knowing  expres- 
sion. "  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
was  refused  an  audience  for  that 
day.  The  chain  that  had  been  broken 
twenty  years  before  was  soldered 
together  so  neatly  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult in  that  enchanting  moment  to 
l>e]ieve  that  a  ^ngle  link  had  ever 
been  severed.  "Iwasn't  long  after 
this  that  Napoleon  proceeded  to  tiie 
divorce.  In  all  countrlea  Uiere  are 
ill-natured  people— even  in  the 
shades  of  Malmaison  the  tongue  of 
scandal  was  not  mute.  They  talked; 
but  talk  or  not,  I  can  never  persuade 
myself  that  Maria  Louisa  owed  the 
Imperial  crown  to  so  low  a  feelii^ 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Emperor  as  jea- 
lousy of  his  wife.  I  may  say  ahe  was 
the  most  discreet  crowned  head  I 
ever  met  with ;  our  interviews  were 
so  secret  and  well  contrived;  her 
ladies  were  so  honourable  and  so 
bound  over  to  silence  that^as  i  said, 
they  even  made  their  tea  with  the 
waters  of  Lethe— 'twas  thought  a 
gobdish  observation  at  the  Ume— but, 
as  I  was  about  to  remark,  every 
thing  was  really  so  admirably  con- 
ducted, that  though  we  met— oh  deli-* 
clous  nieetings  I--I  feel  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  Emperor  neverea- 
tertainedtheslighteetsuspicion.  How 
strange  that  a  fnendship  commenced 
in  Martinique  should  have  come  to 
its  full  maturity  at  Malmaison,  Mar« 
seliles,  and  even,— ay,  even  in  the 
TuileriesI" 

At  this  point  of  his  stoiy  the  old 
gentleman  looked  round,  and  waa 
much  delighted  with  the  gaping  at- 
tention that  was  paid  by  all  present 
to  every  word  he  was  saying.  This 
attention  was  owing  partly  to  the 
hhitof  the  colonel,  tbat  an  uninter- 
rupted story  would  exhaust  bim, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  chattering, 
by  aioinff  the  effects  of  the  wine,  so 
as  to  silence  him  by  sending  him 
under  the  taUe,  and  partiv  that  we 
were  all  ineffably  amused  by  the 
absurd  rbodomontades  of  such  a  pig- 
my-lookinff,  ridieoloos  old  boaster. 
A  whispering  enquiry  was  now  aent 
round  the  taole  to  aacertain  who  bad 
introduced  him,  and  who  and  what 
he  really  was.  The  answer  return, 
ed  waa,  that  he  had  introduced  him- 
self to  a  young  comet  of  the  nanae  of 
Winthrop,  who  knew  no  more  of 
him  than  that  he  seemed  a  joll  r  old 
talkative  fellow,  and  had  asked  him 
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fluent  tongue  and  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners. We  were  a  little  puzzled  how 
to  act.  Drunk  or  mad  there  was  no 
^oubt  our  new  acquaintance  must 
be,  and  it  required  no  great  stretch 
4>f  ill-nature  to  conclude  that  he  waa 
a  litUe  of  both.  Old  Hixie,  who  had 
cast  very  sour  looks  on  the  narrator 
of  ail  these  marvelsy  was  particularly 
.enraged  at  seeing  a  stranger  so  en- 
tirely monopolize  the  conversation. 
Perhaps  the  noble  Hizie  was  ezcited 
against  the  embellisher  by  the  old 
feeling  that  ga?e  rise  to  the  proverb 
of  the  enmity  betwen  two  of  a  trade. 
The  colonel,  however, took  the  short- 
eat  mode  of.  settling  matters,  which 
luckily  proved  to  be  effectual. 

*<  And  pray,  Mr  Pye,"  said  the 
colonel, "  what  sort  of  tipple  did  they 
give  you  among  the  Usbecks  when 
you  were  there  r" 

*'  Capital ;  stronger  than  brandy 
.—a  little  sweet,  white  coloured,  and 
plentiful  as  water." 

**  Then  1  suppose  you  didn't 
apare  the  canteen.^' 

"  We  drank  it  by  the  quart— a 
cocoapuut  scooped  out,  holding  about 
a  bottle,  was  a  most  delicious  morn- 
ing draught  Ah  I  how  my  wife  and 
I  used  to  enjoy  it  in  the  confounded 
cold  mbmings  before  the  dew  had 
retired." 

A  wink  from  the  colonel  was 
•uflBcient  to  bring  in  a  very  richly 
ehased  silver-mounted  cocoa-nut 
drinking  cup,  a  bottle  of  claret  was 
poured  into  it,  and  O'Looney,  hand- 
ing it  to  the  former  sovereign  of  the 
Tartars,  said, 

^  Here,  my  prince,  ezample  is 
alwajrs  better  than  precept;  give  us 
a  small  specimen  of  the  way  an 
Usbeck  treata  himself  to  a  dram." 

In  a  moment  the  old  gentleman 
bad  the  goblet  at  his  lips,  sucked  it 
in  like  the  vortex  of  the  Maelstrom, 
turned  his  little  grey  eyes  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  afflict  us  with  another  ora- 
tion, settled  gradually  down— till, 
slipping  off  the  comer  of  his  chair, 
he  assured  us,  by  a  snore  of  astound- 
ing loudness,  that  he  was  fairly  sew- 
ed up  for  the  night. 

•<  Well,  I  thinV  said  Mr  Hlxie, 
f  this  chattering  old  gentleman  has 
•applied  us  with  lies  enough  to  last 
for  a  month  or  two/' 

'*  How  do  we  know  that  wlutt  he 
liaa  told  us  is  untrue  ?"  replied  a  Mr 
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five-and-forty  years  of  age,  who  sat 
on  the  coloners  right  hand,  *'  there 
is  nothing,  you'll  observe,  impossible 
in  any  of  the  adventures  he  has  told 
us." 

"  Impossible?"  responded  Hizie, 
**  quite  impossible;  look  at  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  little  monster,  and  then 
tell  us  to  believe  his  cock-and-abuU 
stories  about  empresses  and  prin- 
cesses." 

*<  Well,  for  all  that,  it  is  certein 
that  Europeans  have  lived  very  of- 
ten among  tribes  of  barbarians;  that 
commoners  have  flirted  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  with  empresses  and 
queens-— that  civilians  have  been 
taken  prisoners  in  Egypt,  and  that 
many  liave  desired  to  visit  Japan  and 
the  capital  of  the  Celestial  Empire." 

''  But  not  this  little  ugly  chatter- 
ing fellow-^1  will  never  believe  a 
word  of  it,"  said  Hixle ;  ''  so  if  any 
gentleman  has  a  mind  to  tell  us  an- 
other story,  let  it  be  something  more 
likely  than  the  nonsense  we  have 
heard  from  the  friend  of  youDg  Win- 
throp." 

"  He  is  no  friend  of  mine.  He 
called  upon  me  this  morning — talked 
for  half-an-hour,  agreed  to  dine  with 
.me  at  the  mess,  and  I  think  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  him. 
His  story,  to  be  sure,  did  not  intro- 
duce any  thing  about  a  deserter  or  a 
Portuguese,  but  'twas  a  rery  good 
story  notwithstanding." 

"  Faugh— the  taste  of  it  is  in  my 
mouth  yet;  and  if  I  were  in  the 
president's  chair,  I  would  either 
sconce  you  a  bumper  of  salt  and 
water  for  introducing  so  plaguy  a 
chatterbox,  or  condemn  you  to  put 
it  out  of  our  heads  by  a  story  tnat 
haa  some  little  truth  in  it" 

'*  And  a  very  good  motion  it  is," 
said  the  colonel ;  *^  so,  my  boy,  Win- 
throp,  after  you  have  cleared  your 
throat  with  a  glass  or  two  out  of  this 
fresh  magnum,  I  order  you  to  tell  us 
an  adventure  tiiat  you  can  seriously 
▼ouch  to  be  true." 

Young  Winthrop  bowed  to  the  d^ 
cision  of  the  chair,  and  after  obeying 
tibe  injunctions  as  to  the  clearing  his 
throaty  cast  up  his  eyes  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  after  a  preparatory  cough, 
began—*'  Once  upon  a  time" — r-but 
my  paper  is  now  finished,  and  my 
pen  so  shockingly  bad,  that  I  find  it 
impossible  to  be  sure  of  my  spelling, 
BO  I  will  keep  Winthrop's  story  for 
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I HAVB  MW  made  up  way  mind  Id 
send  you  a  long  screed  on  pollcfeiy 
nd  in  doing  eo  shall  divest  myself 
of  all  pn^odioes  either  on  the  ene 
side  or  the  ether.  You  know  well 
enough  that  I'm  a  Tory,  and  have 
been  one  since  ever  I  ean  nrind,  whidi 
is  no w  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  csett- 
tury,  but  why  or  wherefore  I  should 
have  been  one  is  really  more  than  I 
eantellyoo.  People's princi^essoam 
to  be  bom  with  them,  for,  God 
knows,  I  never  had  any  interest  in 
being  a  Tory.  But,  in  these  letters, 
I  shall  let  you  see  that  I  am  neither 
"Whig,  Tory,  Radical,  nerDestruo- 
tionist,  but  merely  a  sincere  lover 
-of  his  country,  and  on  admirer  of 
his  countrymen,  with  all  their  ridi- 
culous extravaganciea. 

I  set  out  then  by  Mserting,  that 
the  Reform  Bill  has  been  a  good 
and  a  most  valuable  1^11  to  the  cohk 
munity.  Do  not  start,  dr,  nor  fliiur 
my  paper  In  the  fire^  for  I  shall 
prove  it  to  your  perfect  satMietloB, 
that  the  Reform  Bill— whether  wee 
Johnnv  Russel's,  or  that  ram-etam 
chap  Durham's,  I  neither  ken  nor 
care,  as  I  believe  thef  both  toM 
great  lees  about  lt-«ll  that  I  mafai- 
tain  Is,  that  It  is  an  exoelleat  bill, 
and  works  beautifully  towards  Ao 
prosperity  of  the  State;  for,  in  the 
first  pfoce,  consider  tbe  piodlglotts 
^increase  ik  drinking  which  H  has 
'promoted,  and  there  is  no  other 
thing  of  such  benefit  to  the  nadoa 
as  that.  Thiidc  of  the  enoraMMia 
quantities  of  wine,  strong  ale,  and 
porter,  which  have  been  swallowed 
In  England,  and  the  whisky  toddy 
consumed  in  Scotland.  I  really  do 
■not  know  wbat  would  have  become 
dS  Hie  farmers,  and  the  landed  hito- 
rest  in  general,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  haroy  and  overpoweriogcon- 
■umpt  inauced  by  this  predoae 
Bill.  Then  how  dare  you,  sir,  do- 
claim  against  our  bill,  and  anr  kls 
abadbm?  BvthoLord,Is8yomr 
•  BUI  is  a  good  bul  as  ever  was  fraasedy 
and  its  friends  true  ai  ' 
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has  good  ftieads,  and  f  nil  of  < 
tatloB.  An  excellent  Mill  very 
goodfrlendsl  What  a  party-eniiit- 
ed  rogue  you  are!  Why,  my  Lord 
of  Minta  cemmends  the  bill,  and 
Tan  ¥nisott  o^  Hawick,  and  Gib- 
son-Cralg,  and  a  hundred  other 
great  men,  all  coaMnend^ite  gonertf 
course,  and  think  you  they  do  aoi 
kn<Mr  better  than  you?  By  this 
hand,  if  I  were  near  yon,  I  woald 
hcain  you  with  your  lady's  fianl 
What  a  Pagan  rascal  yon  are  I  Aa 
infidel!  i  will  to  the  King  and  lay 
open  all  vour  proceedlaffa,  for  I 
could  divide  myself  lato  hdves,«id 
go  la  bufets,  fiar  frybg  to  move 
such  a  dish  of  sklmmed-miik  to 
support  so  honourable  a  caoae* 

Farther,  on  the  same  head,  coni- 
dor,  that,  exclusively  of  the  advan- 
tage to  the  agriculturist,  thie  eanso 
glorioua  drinking  has  Increased  the 
pnbMc  revenue  prodlglonaly.  it  le 
at  present  the  principal  fund  from 
which  ft  arises*  Wl^  then  try  to 
set  the  nation  on  Are  against  the 
Bill,  when  it  iamanlfestiydiatwIiM 
enaUea  us  to  maintain  our  arnsiea 
and  navy,  to  pay  the  interest  of  our 
public  debt,  and  gives  ns  hopea  of 
discharging  the  prmcipal,  by  the  la- 
dreaao  of  the  sfakiuff  fond.  The 
caatom  and  esdseonilqnors  riae  In 
proportion  to  the  consumptieB  of 
them ;  and  it  can  be  proven,  that  the 
caaaonption  has  been  doubled  ten 
times  since  the  passing  of  this  bleaa- 
ed  BUI,  whldi  has  given  such  a  heeaa 
to  the  pnbUc  spirit  of  the  nation.  It 
is  weU  known,  that  drinking  is  the 
common,  aad  almost  the  cwJy  way 
of  signalising  a  nmn^s  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  caose  oC  hia  party. 
There  Is  not  a  day  in  which  every 
tnm  pairiot  does  not  drink  Imnipere 
to  the  prosperity  of  his  party,  aad 
oeailiisloB  to  its  opponenta.  Then 
the  healths  of  aU  the  leadere  are  to 
taast  ladifldually.  There  la  not  a 
true  son  of  the  chureh  who  doea  aoa 
evening  take  aronaina  glasa 
(lorieus  church  estsMishn 
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meat  to  the  infidels  who  would 
trample  her  under  their  feet!  And 
after  tbat»  how  the  good  man  is  com- 
forted—his spirits  cheered— end  his 
faith  established ;— *tis  n  good  bill. 

But,  farther,  on  the  same  head ;— « 
The  time  of  Uie  greatest  oensump. 
tion  of  tliose  predoos  and  liearfr- 
aliiTing  liquors,  is  at  a  controverted 
election.  Good  heaTens,  how  they 
Twdsh  I  for  fsw  find  themselves  in 
n  riri^  temper  to  choose  a  legislator 
until  thef  have  drowned  their  ua^ 
defstandiags.  And  it  is  incredible 
how  much  a  freeliolder  will  drink. 
So  say  nothing  of  our  moderate  and 
latioiial  brethren  the  ten-poundera. 
I  say,  the  lairds  and  fiu-men  drink 
fn  more  tiwn  yon  would  believe^ 
wliea  they  driidc  it  free  cost,  and 
are  warmed  by  a  clamorous  zeal 
for  the  exoelleat  and  generous 
patriot  who  entertaias  them. 

Thmi  there  are  thousands  of  grand 
committees  every  night,  week  days 
and  Sundays,  settting  the  status  of 
the  difierant  parties,  and  the  grand 
pre^fwcts  of  those  which  each  of 
these  committees  belong  to.  Con- 
aider  what  is  drunk  in  all  these : 
jnore  tksn  in  all  the  rest  of  the  na^ 
iiOn.    What  tobacco  is  burnt— what 


snuiF  consumed — ^wliat  shoes  worn 
in  running  to  diffsrent  parties  witb 
the  news  and  the  resoluttons  of  their 
friends— what  soap  and  soda  to  pro- 
cure a'clean  shirt  every  night— what 
stamp  dutiea  for  newspapers.  All 
these,  and  a  thousand  things  rnore^ 
set  in  motion  by  this  inimitable 
bill,  continue  daily  and  nightly 
to  add  to  the  national  revenue.  I 
say  it  is  a  good  bill.  And  now,  since 
you  set  ine  upon  the  studying  of  an- 
cient authors,  suffer  me  to  condudo 
this  capital  bousing  letter  with  an 
attempted  translation  from  a  favo«« 
rite  author,  whom  you  wiU  wdl 
recognise. 

Fill  the  bowl  with  rofy  wine, 
Around  our  temples  laorelB  twine; 
And  let  ns  cheerfully  awhile 
Quaff  our  wine  with  rosy  smile. 
Crowned  with  laurel,  we  contemn 
William's  brilliant  dUdem ; 
Patriot  Ring  although  he  be. 
We  are  kings  as  well  as  he. 
To-day  is  ours !  what  do  we  fear? 
To-day  is  ours !  we  hare  it  here ! 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  m  to  stay. 
Patriotowe!  lei's  banish  sornyw-* 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow{ 
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The  next  great  end  gained  by  this 
Ml,  if  not,  indeed,  the  first  in  import 
SaHfp,  is  the  potent  filip  which  it  has 
eiren  to  our  ceoversmon*  Really^ 
&om  the  end  of  the  great  contineoi* 
Sal  war  until  this  biU  came  on  the 
•oarpet,  was  a  period  of  great  dulness 
«nd  insipidity.  We  did  not  know 
what  to  converse  about,  and  I  declare 
we  shepherds  bad  nearly  gone  per^ 
ittAf  stupid.  Our  ballwl  lore  had 
Jbean  all  ruined  by  beine  published. 
"Our  religious  disputes  had  been  all 
fldtled,  or  grown  stale,  even  the  in^ 
terminable  Witch  of  Endor  had  been 
•xiiausted*  But,  behold,  *"  God  said, 
let  RttsseU  be,  and  all  was  light.'' 
Timn  the  bunz  of  animation  began, 
nad  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
kingdom  became  politicians.  In 
toiost  other  countries  there  are  not 
•teva  sen  or  twlalve  persons  of  choice 
l^ebius  and  long  ezperienoe  concerw- 
,ed  in  tlie  management  of  the  public 
affairs,  whUe  ifi  the  rest  mind  their 
But.  now  in  this  country 


there  is  scarcely  that  number  who 
mind  their  business,  tiie  bill  having 
given  them  far  higher  matters  to 
mind.  It  is  trulv  delightful  to  ob^ 
serve  what  a  noble  zeal  animates  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  professions,  to  re^ 
form  abuses  in  the  state,  and  with 
irimt  uncommon  warmth  old  men 
and  middens,  young  men  and  chiU 
dren,  engaffo  In  this  glorious  under* 
taking.  I  believe,  irchildren  under 
two  years  of  age  could  be  under^ 
stood  by  siffns  and  syllables,  that 
every  aoul  in  the  realm  is  at  Uils 
day  a  politician. 

I  have  often  thought  how  it  would 
amaze  a  stranger  totally  onac^ 
qualnted  with  our  present  state, 
when  he  discovered  tnat  every  man 
in  Great  Britahi  could  tidk  so  admi- 
rably on  every  political  subjeet,  end 
that  there  is  scarcely  one  amongst 
ns  who  does  not  spend  some  part  of 
every  day  in  setttiag  the  affairs  ef 
the  nstlott.  Before  tlds  period  we 
Iwere  very  ignorioft  on  these  matters, 
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the  country  being  rimplj  divided 
into  two  large  factions,  and  all  that 
we  Icnew  about  it  was  that  our  side 
was  right,  and  the  other  totally 
wrong,  Tike  John  Gray  and  his  tenets 
of  religion.  But  now  we  are  all  di* 
Tided  into  the  nicest  lights  and 
shades  of  difference, 

"  And  can  diride 

A  hair  'fiwixt  north  and  northwest  side/* 

This  grand  science  having  now 
extended  itself  to  all  orders  or  men» 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe 
that  they  are  generally  best  versed 
in  those  parts  of  it  which  seem  most 
foreign  to  their  callings.  .  It  is  no 
uncommon  thinff  for  a  divine  to 
rabe  a  war,  ana  a  lawyer  to  make 
peace — for  a  physician  to  understand 
the  political  better  than  the  animal 
economy,  and  to  know  perfectly 
when  lenitives,  purgatives,  and 
bleeding  would  be  of  service  to  the 
health  of  the  state.  An  alderman 
can  fortify  a  town  or  fight  a  battle, 
and  an  officer  of  the  army  enter 
minutely  into  all  the  details  of  a 
proper  treaty  of  commerce,  or  the 
new  arrangements  necessary  toward 
the  right  modelling  of  the  church. 
A  young  nobleman,  who  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  sports 
and  amusements,  plays  and  assem- 
blies, will  decide  as  confidently  on 
the  rights  of  nations,  and  importa- 
tion  laws,  as  the  statesman  who  has 
puzzled  his  head  about  these  knotty 
points  all  his  life.  In  short,  not 
only  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants are  skilled  in  policy,  but 
at  present  all  tradesmen,  labourers, 
ana  mechanics,  feel  that  they  were 
bom  to  be  judges  of  such  matters, 
and  know  it  is  their  birthriffht.  A 
tailor  can  cut  out  work  tor  the 
Ministry,  and  a  shoemaker  set  the 
constitution  on  a  l>etter  footing.  A 
carpenter  can  erect  a  new  form  of 

S»vemment,  and  a  bricklayer  place 
e  old  one  on  a  surer  foundation. 
The  women  imderstand  matters  of 
government  better  than  their  hus- 
bands, and  often  set  them  right, 
when  before  they  were  quite  wrong. 
The  bill  has  wrought  wonders  among 
us.  It  appears  to  me  almost  like 
inspiration. 

when  we  consider  the  education 
of  a  modem  statesman,  and  we  wre 
become  all  such  at  present  what 
thanks  do  we  owe  to  our  mothers  I 


[April. 

For  we  must  ascribe  the  figure  which 
a  zealous  patriot  makes  to  her  care 
of  his  tender  years.  We  cannot 
sufficientiy  admire  or  applaud  the 
prudence  and  discretion  of  paz«nta 
nowadays,  who  are  much  more 
solicitous  that  their  children  should 
1>e  early  instructed  in  politics  hi 
preference  to  the  old  exploded  eta* 
dies  of  morality  and  religion.  They 
know  they  can  never  make  their 
sons  conspicuous^  nor  their  daugh- 
ters engi^ing.  They  imbibe  pa- 
triotism even  while  they  are  dandled 
on  the  knee ;  and  the  first  ideas  they 
are  taught  to  imbibe  are  those  of  a 
public  nature.  They  are  taught  a 
veneration  for  the  limers  of  their 
own  party,  and  an  aversion  for  all 
others.  He  can  tell  you  the  desig- 
nation of  his  party  before  his  own 
Christian,  and  can  recite  his  politi- 
cal creed  better  than  that  of  the 
Aposties.  He  is  fairly  confirmed  in 
his  state  principles  before  he  is  fit 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop;  and 
is  not  this  another  beautifiil  efioet 
of  the  working  of  the  Reform  BUI  ? 
Verily  it  is  a  good  bilL 

Now,  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
the  young  lady  and  gentieman  who 
are  both  alike  politidans,  let  it  be 
remarked  that  I  make  no  allusion  to 
any  party,  for  I  use  no  lllustratkMi 
which  does  not  apply  equally  to  iJL 
Well,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  i^ 
pear  in  the  world,  they  are  gjirea  to 
understand  that  they  are  only  to 
associate  with  people  of  sound  prio- 
dples,  for  their  own,  of  course,  are 
the  only  sound  ones.  They  are  to 
renrd  all  the  people  of  unsound 
principles  as  peitiect  monsters  of  our 
species.  They  must  not  go  to  their 
routs  nor  theur  dinner  purties,  and 
as  for  being  seen  in  the  same  box  at 
the  theatre  with  any  of  them,  thai  ie 
utter  reprolmtion.  The  young  gen- 
tieman's  tutor  musi  be  a  man  of 
sound  principles ;  so  also  must  hia 
tailor  and  frizeur.  As  for  an  w^ 
sound  gamekeeper  or  companion 
on  the  moors,  that  is  the  devil  and 
all,  and  yet  it  is  not  easily  avoided. 
I  shot  two  days  with  a  gentienum 
last  year,  who  had  all  the  birdo  of 
the  mountains  divided  into  political 
classes  the  most  absurd,  but  the 
whim  was  the  source  of  everlastfaig 
fun.  The  close  sitters  were  Radicals^ 
the  shy  ones  Tories,  and  the  median 
ones  Whigs.    Again,  the  eagles,  fid- 
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con8»  and  all  birds  of  prej  were 
Tories.  The  rooks,  daws,  and  hoodj 
craws  were  Radicals,  and  the  legiti- 
mate game  Whigs.  Every  one  of  the 
emblems  was  worse  than  another. 

Then  the  principles  of  Miss's  dan« 
cing.  master  and  sempstress  have  to 
be  enquired  strictly  after,  as  well  aa 
those  of  the  family  butcher,  brewer, 
grocer,  and  mercer.  It  is  no  matter 
wheUier  or  not  their  commodities  be 
sound,  provided  their  political  prin- 
ciples are  so.    This  is  a  very  great 
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benefit  conferred  on  society  by  the 
bill,  as  It  equalizes  trade  and  busi- 
ness of  all  descriptions,  which  never 
could  be  effected  before,  by  every 
one  having  customers  of  their  own 
party  and  no  more — 'tis  a  good  bill. 
I  should  like  to  trace  the  onward 
path,  and  the  advantages  attained  by 
such  an  education,  but  the  carrier  is 
going  away,  and  Mr  Brook  is  impa- 
tient so  I  must  reserve  the  delinea- 
tion for  another  letter. 
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A  politician  being  Instructed  aa 
above,  let  us  view  him  on  the  stage 
of  life,  and  consider  the  part  he  is 
naturally  bound  to  act  in  it.  In  the 
first  place,  observing  that  every  one 
is  valued  according  to  his  zeal  in  so 

good  a  cause,  he  resolves  to  raise 
is  reputation  the  same  way,  and 
becomes  furious  and  outrageous  in 
a  cause  whose  latent  principles  he 
never  examined,  and  extremely  pre- 
judiced against  those  whose  persons 
he  has  not  the  honour  of  knowing. 
Thus  his  public  virtues  quite  eclipse 
those  which  adorn  his  private  life, 
and  the  man  is  lost  in  the  patriot. 
But  this  is  not  the  best  of  it. 

Observe  but  how  busy -the  man  Is  I 
How  extremely  busy,  and  yet  he  has 
nothing  to  do;  he  concerns  himself 
in  every  thing,  and  yet  has  a  hand 
in  nothing.  This  is  a  delightful  way 
of  spending  a  life,  thanks  to  the  bill. 
He  is  a  prime  minister  in  every 
country  of  the  known  world,  al- 
though a  poor  weaver,  who  should 
be  working  at  the  loom,  but  is  now 
raised  above  it.  How  this  divine 
superiority  must  raise  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  family,  his  friends, 
and  his  Maker,  as  well  as  in  his  own, 
the  most  superlative  of  all !  For  this 
supreme  illumination  by  intellectual 
light  thanks  to  the  bill. 

Another  great  advantage  which 
the  bill  has  conferred  is,  perfect  11- 
l>erty  of  action  with  resard  to  all  the 
moral  duties  of  life,  what  a  yoke 
this  is  taken  off  our  necks !  Public 
seal  supplies  the  place  of  all  other 
virtues,  and  moreover,  covers  all  im- 
perfections. Like  riches,  it  makes  a 
man  wise,  honourable,  just,  and 
good ;  brave,  eloquent^  and  upright 


cleans  the  111  complexion  of  all  his 
actions— the  only  Infallible  nostrum 
that  can  make  him  amiable  in  the 
eyes  of  his  party.  A  zealous  politl* 
cian  may  break  a  promise  or  an  oath 
ten  times,  and  yet  be  lauded  as  a 
man  of  the  highest  honour !  Think 
of  that,  Mr  Brook.  What  a  privilege 
that  is,  and  I  could  state  many  in- 
stances. A  man  may  be  a  stirrer  up 
of  commotion  and  the  roost  tumul- 
tuous riot,  and  yet  have  public  thanks 
bestowed  on  him  for  his  manly  and 
consistent  demeanour,  and  for  being 
a  peacemaker.  Thus  it  is  to  live  under 
a  reformed  and  reforming  Govern- 
ment  We  are  all  free — we  may  re* 
fuse  to  par  our  debts,  and  be  the  ho- 
nestest  fellows  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  occasion  that  we  should  ever 
go  to  church,  or  regard  it,  to  be  ac- 
counted one  of  its  chief  supporters. 
The  most  arrant  traitor  is  at  this  pe- 
riod an  ornament  to  the  state  and  the 
age,  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party, 
which  is  nuite  sufficient— he  aims  at 
nothing  higher.  These  hiffh  privi- 
leges being  all  so  obvious,  I  wonder 
how  any  sensible  man  like  you  can 
so  deeply  regret  the  bill. 

Consider  nu-ther  how  easily  a  good 
and  a  great  character  is  attained  since 
the  passing  of  the  bilL  It  is  so  easy 
that  I  have  of  late  been  several  times 
most  terribly  taken  in.  At  Selkirk, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  beinff  in  a 
large  party,  I  chanced  to  be  sitting 
next  a  Teviotdale  genUeman,  from 
whose  surname  I  entertained  no 
doubt  of  his  principles.  We  chanced 
to  be  talking  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
'*  Is  he  honest  ?  "  quoth  he.  **  Honest  I 
ay,  sterling  to  the  backbone,"  said 
I.  ^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it»"  returned 
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yours  we'll  drink  Us  health  between 
ourselvei  two.  Of  course  I  need  not 
ask  on  which  aide  he  voted  at  Jed- 
burgh?" I  told  him.  «Oh,d— the 
scoundrel!  Hem  I"  exclaimed  he, 
and  turning  his  back  on  me  he  ad* 
dressed  another,  rubbing  his  beard 
in  the  utmost  disdain,  that  any  man 
should  be  accounted  honest  who  did 
not  think  as  he  thought.  I  was  rather 
thunderstruck,  till  1  recollected  the 
glorious  new  state  of  the  nation.  I 
had  been  accustomed  through  a  long 
and  simple  life  to  consider  sterling 
honesty  as  not  very  easily  attained, 
nor  yet  preserved;  and  when  any 
man  asked  me  if  such  a  one  was  an 
honest  man,  I  conceived  he  meant  if 
he  was  faithful  to  his  friend,  grateful 
to  his  benefactor,  kind  to  his  neigh- 
bour, compassionate  to  the  distress* 
ed,  and  indulgent  in  his  family.  All 
these  virtues,  and  many  more,  it  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  sterling  honest 
man  in  my  t>etter  days.  But  now» 
thanks  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  cha- 
racter is  of  easier  attainment  It 
requires  nothing  farther  than  being 
the  slave  of  a  party;  and  when  a 
man  asks  if  such  a  one  is  honest,  be 
merely  wants  to  know  how  he  voted 
at  the  last  election,  or  on  the  last 
question.  In  fine,  virtue  does  not 
consist  now,  as  formerly,  in  a  decent 
and  respectable  medium.  It  shinea 
only  in  extremes.  Moderation  la 
now  the  only  crime,  and  fiery  leal 
the  only  good  quality. 

Another  great  advantage  which 
the  bill  has  conferred  upon  us.  Is  an 
easy  and  direct  road  to  eminence. 
It  requires  seven  years  of  an  appren* 
tioeship  before  a  man  can  exercise  a 
common  trade,  and  much  time  and 
application  is  necessary  to  gain  a 
character  in  any  of  the  learned  pn>- 
fessions.  But  new  any  man  may  set 
up  for  a  grand  politician  whenever 
ha  pleases.  Ay,  and  may  grow 
famous  in  an  instant,  no  matter  whe* 
ther  there  be  any  thing  in  his  bead. 
The  only  stock  requisite  is  violence 
of  demeanour,  strong  lun^,  and  a 
front  of  brass ;  and,  well  furnished 
with  these,  he  cannot  fail  to  have 
plenty  admirers.  What  a  privilege 
this  Is  to  men  of  untutorea  geniue, 
but  strong  natural  acquirements! 
There  are  many  who  would  have 
lived  and  died  in  obscurity  but  for 
the  bill  which  haa  brought  them  foiw 
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ward  by  their  noble  and  laudable 


obstreporousness  at  elections,  and  I 
have  heard  the  healths  of  such  men 
toasted  with  enthusiasm.  If  a  man 
breaks  a  head  of  different  sentiments, 
he  is  a  hero ;  if  he  get  his  own  broken, 
then  he  is  a  martyr  in  a  good  cause. 
Some  get  on  exceedingly  well,  by 
merely  railing  at  the  times,  and  an 
invective  agunst  a  minister  often 

groves  a  panegyric  to  the  speaker. 
J  aisperslng  the  character  of  a  great 
man,  a  man  may  himsBlf  become 
great ;  in  short,  the  way  to  fame  does 
not  now,  88  formerly,  lie  through  the 
temple  of  virtue;  there  are  plenty 
of  back  doors  and  private  entrances, 
but  no  passage  can  be  gained  at  Any 
of  them  save  by  favour  and  clamour, 
a  stock  of  which  is  easily  acquired, 
and  of  course  the  pinnacle  of  political 
fame  easily  attainable.  I  say  this  is 
a  very  great  benefit,  therefore  let  no 
man  speak  against  the  bill. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  should  mention 
another  great  qualification  which  the 
bill  has  iHsstowed.  It  has  made  every 
man  perfectly  disinterested.  No 
man,  m  his  highest  aspirations  to* 
ward  fame  or  place,  has  the  slightest 
selfishness  in  these.  He  is  never  in- 
fluenced by  so  low  a  consideration 
as  interest    He  proceeds  on  more 

fenerous  motives, — ^the  love  of  bis 
ountry,  and  a  good  cause.  A  man 
never  now-a-days  declaims  on  the 
mismanagement  of  an  office  or  a 
trust  to  obtain  it;  nor  proclaims  the 
danger  of  the  church,  in  order  to  ob> 
tain  a  living  in  it.  2Tb  such  thlnr  I 
When  such  falls  to  a  man's  share,  it 
was  merely  for  the  good  of  hta 
country  and  his  friends  that  be  ac- 
cepted it,  or  to  prevent  UtfaHiHg  imi% 
worse  hands.  Now,  sir,  this  Is  a  great 
point  gained.  I  must  really  borrow 
liejiry  Percy's  vehement  ezpree» 
aion  again :  '*  By  the  Lord,  I  say  ours 
is  an  excellent  bill^as  good  a  bill 
as  ever  was  framed." 

I  thought  to  have  finished  my 
SCRBBD  here,  but  on  second  thoughts 
1  find  i  have  left  out  the  delightful 
effects  it  has  bad  upon  that  moat  de» 
lightfttl  partof  thecommunity-^THB 
WOMEN  Fo*KS.  This  must  not  be,  for 
I  have  marked  its  effects  on  Ae  dear 
creatures  most  minutely,  and  miwt 
dedicate  a  part  of  my  next,  at  lene\ 
to  the  definition. 
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Now  that  I  haye  begun  upon  thif 
fertile  subject,  I  can  see  no  end  to 
it.  There  is  a  vista  stretched  before 
me  of  iDcalculable  length,  along 
which  blessings  and  benefits  pro- 
trude upon  one  another  so  closely 
from  each  side,  as  often  nearly  to  in* 
terrupt  the  view — but  the  advantages 
of  the  bill  to  the  fair  sex  cannot  be 
overlooked.  It  is  well  known,  that 
in  every  national  and  political  side 
which  they  espouse,  they  are  many 
degrees  more  enthusiastic  than  men, 
but  never,  since  the  days  of  Prince 
Charlie,  have  their  feelings  been 
roused  to  such  a  delightful  pitch  as 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill. 

The  first  advantage  which  they 
bave  derived  from  it  is,  that  it  has  in 
a  great  measure  weaned  their 
thoughts  and  regards  from  mattere 
quite  trivial  in  comparison,  such  aa 
fashion,  dress,  and  equipage,  which 
are  very  expensive^  and  frees  them 
from  all  cares  of  domestic  concerns, 
which  are  too  low  and  groreling  for 
the  sublime  and  ardent  heads  so 
deeply  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Sute.  Besides,  it  takes  them  rery 
much  from  readiog  plays  and  ro^ 
nances,  which  are  but  too  apt  to  in- 
spire them  with  wild  and  fanciful 
ideas,  and  lay  them  too  open  to 
Cupid's  random  arrows.  1  must 
therefore  beg  leave  to  congratulate 
all  fathers  and  husbands  on  the  feli-< 
city  of  these  animated  times,  when 
all  the  trumpery  of  novel  readiog  Is 
given  up  for  the  pure  and  earnest 
flasae  of  patriotisro.  It  likewise  cir- 
ctimscribes  their  passion  for  slander 
to  a  single  party,  whereas  before  it 
was  general,  and  cements  the  bands 
of  friendfihtp  with  their  own  party 
ten  times  firmer — the  extent  of  which 
party  is  salReiently  capacious  for  all 
the  hnamn  affections.  And  is  it  not 
qoice  proper  and  natural,  that  they 
should  abhor  and  rail  against  all  the 
other  parties,  whom  they  regard  as 
traitors  to  their  king,  their  country, 
and  their  church  ?  I  say,  the  deai^ 
creatnres  are  perfectly  right,  and  this 
Is  a  proof  among  many  of  the  beaii^ 
tifol  working  ofthe  bill. 

Further,  the  troth  is.  that  they  are 


lie  men  and  measures,  of  venal  can- 
didates for  popular  favour,  and  base 
man*swom  voters,  that  husbands, 
wives,  and  suspected,  virgins  fairly 
escape,  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  society,  thanks  to  the  bilK 
I  have  seen  the  day  when  they  were 
all  on  fire  to  learn  what  passed  in 
such  and  such  drawingrooms— who 
danced  together — who  paraded  the 
rooms  together  arm-in-arm — who 
played  and  sung,  and  who  stood 
stationary  behind,  looking  over  her 
shoulder.  Such  trifles  I  Now  it  is 
all  about  the  beautiful  knockdown 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  hopeful  state  of  the  last 
vote. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the 
bill  to  the  ladies,  and  which  they 
themselves  cannot  disallow,  is,  that 
it  has  improved  their  personal 
charms  prodigiously.  How  I  do 
like  to  watch  a  lady's  charms  while 
she  is  discussing  politics  I  She  is 
never  so  animated,  never  so  ami« 
able.  Be  she  ever  so  pale,  she  has 
no  need  to  put  on  rouge ;  and  if  she 
is  in  her  decline,  her  eyes  sparkle 
so,  that  she  appears  to  be  ia  the 
blush  of  twenty-one,  or  even  at  thai 
far-famed  age,  when  the  days  of  the 
years  of  her  virginity  have  expired. 
Nay,  I  have  seen  a  single  political 

Saragraph  in  a  newspaper  a  greater 
eautifier  than  the  most  delicate 
unguent  ever  advertised.  They  are 
very  ungrateful  if  they  do  not  shower 
down  their  blesslDgs  upon  the  head 
of  a  noble  poet  of  small  stature  on 
this  account,  and  applaud  the  bill. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  of  all 
to  the  ladies  is,  that  it  now  uniform- 
ly directs  them  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband.  They  are  so  heroic  as  to 
neglect  the  considerations  which 
engage  vulgar  minds  whenever  they 
come  in  competition  with  the  public 
good,  the  superiority  of  the  lovely 
being's  party.  I  positively  know 
^ree  lovers,  who  were  all  discarded 
in  one  week,  because  they  read  that 
most  benign  and  polished  of  all  pe- 
riodicals. The  Kelso  Chronicle;  and 
one  in  the  parish  of  Galashiels  was 
repudiated  with  the  greatest  disdain, 
because  be  was  seen  carrying  Black- 
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Think  of  that  Again,  Mr  Broolc.  That 
ladj  had  some  discrimination.  The 
ladies  are  novr  to  a  woman  more 
taicen  with  a  man's  party  than  his 
person,  and  with  his  principles  more 
than  his  fortune ;  and  by  this  wise 
provision  of  the  bill  all  political 
wranglings  are  avoided  between  the 
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when  they  become  man  and 


pair 

wife.  It  is  a  good  bill,  an  excellent 
bill !  let  all  parties  then  sapport  it; 
but  by  all  means  give  it  lair  play 
to  woik,  which,  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  shall  be  the  subjecl  of  my 
next  and  last  letter* 


LBTTBR  FIFTH. 


It  will  be  seen  that  In  these  elu- 
cidations of  the  properties  of  the 
bill  I  have  taken  no  side,  but  sup* 
posed  myself  one  of  every  party ; 
and  as  I  wish  to  instruct  as  well  as 
amuse,  I  shall  close  this  correspond- 
ence with  an  esteemed  friend  with 
an  advice  which  I  am  sure  is  well 
meant,  however  it  may  be  received. 
I  hope  none  will  take  it  amiss  from 
roe,  as  I  protest  solemnly  that  it 
flows  from  no  vanity,  but  from  pure 
love  and  kindness. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would 
by  no  means  wish  to  extinguish  the 
generous  concern  for  our  country 
which  at  this  important  period  bums 
in  the  breasts  or  old  and  young ;  but» 
for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  reputable 
In  society,  let  us  endeavour  to  mo- 
derate it  in  such  a  manner  that  It 
may  not  break  out  into  Indecent 
rage,  and  transgress  the  bounds  of 
good  manners.  I  never  knew  this 
have  any  good  effect,  but  quite  the 
reverse.  X>id  you  ever  know  a  man 
convinced  by  being  called  a  rascal  ? 
or  made  a  convert  by  getting  his 
head  broken,  or  being  spit  upon  ?  I 
therefore  request  of  you,  my  bro« 
ther,  in  all  general  feeling,  to  stick 
close  to  your  subject,  and  avoid  per- 
sonal reflections ;  and  what  I  say  to 
you  I  say  to  all— let  no  one  who  is 
tracing  a  man's  public  conduct  turn 
It  into  remarks  on  his  private  life; 
or,  if  engaged  in  a  controversy,  at« 
tack  the  author,  but  spare  the  man. 
Instead  of  this,  in  many  of  the  pam- 
phlets and  periodicals  of  the  day, 
instead  of  the  subject  premised,  it 
dwindles  away  to  some  personal  de- 
fect of  the  opponent,  or  blemish  or 
misfortune  in  his  family.  This  is  a 
proceeding  so  vile  and  detestable, 
so  cowardly  and  ungenerous,  that  it 
reflects  greater  dishonour  on  the  au- 
Ihorthan  theperson  against  whom  his 
malice  is  levelled  »  and  die  reader 


slons  of  venomous  spleen  most  be 
a  man  of  as  base  and  as  mem  a  spU 
rit  as  the  writer. 

I  would  then  humbly  advise  all 
whom  I  love  and  who  love  me,  that 
In  their  political  violence  they  will 
never  call  an  opponent  names,  either 
before  his  face  or  behind  his  Imck ; 
not  even  such  political  namea  as  are 
commonly  used,  but  seldom  or  never 
understood.  Perhaps  they  may  say 
they  are  terms  of  art,  which  are  as 
necessary  in  politica  as  In  other 
sciences.  I  do  agree,  indeed,  that 
they  are  terms  of  art,  but  cannot  al- 
low that  they  have  any  good  use. 
They  are  terms  of  art ;  for  they  were 
first  invented,  and  have  ever  since 
been  propagated,  by  artful  men. 
They  are  terms  of  art,  by  which  the 
wicked  Impose  upon  the  weak,  and 
the  designing  Impose  upon  the  well- 
meaning  part  of  mankind.  But  it 
moves  my  indignation  when  I  see 
an  empty  fellow  raising  a  merit  to 
himself,  or  endeavouring  to  fix  an 
odium  on  his  neighbour,  from  de- 
signations which  he  does  not  hinw 
self  understand. 

Is  there  any  thing  more  unreason* 
able,  than  that  men  should  use  termsy 
either  in  company  or  writing,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  to  which 
no  key  is  subjoined  either  to  the 
readers  or  hearers?  Is  there  any 
thing  more  unreasonable,  than  that 
any  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  call 
a  man  a  Whig  or  a  Tort,  terms  the 
meaning  of  which  he  has  no  concep- 
tion ?  An  Ultra- Radical,  a  Destruc- 
tive, a  Deist,  a  Heretic,  or  a  Free 
Thinker,  when  he  either  cannot,  or 
does  not,  explain  what  is  understood 
by  those  expressions  ?  It  is  but  fair 
that  they  should  define  their  terms 
before  they  produce  them,  else  I  do 
not  see  how  any  man's  character  can 
be  vindicated.  If  the  term  is  ex-i 
plained,  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
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disclaim  it.  But  until  it  is  explained, 
he  can  neither  do  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

I  do  not  know  wbetlier  it  most 
deserves  our  pity  or  our  laughter,  to 
think  how  many  of  our  honest  coun- 
irymen  have  been  led  away  by  such 
empty  sounds  without  examining 
their  meanmg,  and  instead  of  loving 
their  neighbours  as  themselves,  have 
hated  them  worse  than  the  devil  for 
being^they  know  not  what  A  hard 
name  16  as  effectual  an  instrument 
to  destroy  a  man's  reputation  as  a 

fistol  to  take  away  his  life.  And  did 
wish  a  man  ill,  I  would  take  no 
other  method  to  deprive  him  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  ruin 
him  in  their  good  opinion  and 
ofiices^  than  christening  him  by  one 
of  those  epithets  which  are  hateful 
to  society. 

But  the  most  serious  advice  I 
would  jifive  to  my  friends,  whom  I 
know,  like  all  others,  are  politicians, 
is^ — not  to  be  angry  with  any  man  for 
his  opinions,  nor  to  shun  his  conver- 
sation on  that  account;  and  to  be« 
lieve,  though  he  differs  from  them, 
that  it  is  possible  he  may  still  be  an 
honest  man.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
credited  in  this  last  particular,  and 
if  I  am  not,  I  despair  of  making  it 
out.  for  should  I  undertake  to  prove 
it,  I  should  find  it  as  difficult  as  to 
prove  an  axiom  in  Euclid,  of  whose 
science  I  know  very  little.  But  I 
think  I  can  explain  what  I  mean  by 
a  very  simple  illustration,  which  you 
cannot  but  remember.  The  last  time 
we  met  at  Tibbie's,  at  the  head  of 
St  Mary's  Loch,  we  found  we  were 
all  bound  to  Edinburgh,  and  all  to 
meet  there  on  the  same  occasion.  I 
think  it  was  to  dine  with  the  noble 
fellows  of  the  Six  Feet  Club,  so  we 
began  to  lay  a  plan  how  we  should 
all  travel  together.  But  no,  that 
would  not  do.  Timothy  Tickler 
would  go  no  other  way  but  by 
Peebles,  the  old  legitimate  road 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  tra- 
Tei.  I  insisted  on  going  by  Inner- 
leithen as  the  nearest  road,  and  pro- 
mised you  all  your  dinners  with 
Willie  Scott  of  De war.  My  plan  did 
not  take,  as  you  had  taken  it  into 
your  head  to  go  by  Selkirk.  I  thought 
this  extremely  ridiculous,  as  it  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  about. 
But  that  was  your  concern,  not  mine, 
and  we  never  thouftht  of  quarrelling 


about  the  roads.  Su  Tickler  went  by 
Peebles,  you  by  Selkhk,  and  I  by 
Innerleithen,  and  we  arrived  all  at 
the  same  point  as  happy  and  friend- 
ly as  ever. 

Now  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  our 
political  fervour  at  the  present  time 
is  of  no  greater  Aoment  than  just  tliia 
contest  of  ours  about  the  best  way. 
We  all  wish  prosperity  to  our  coun- 
try, but  we  think  it  most  likely  to 
be  attained  by  our  own  views  and 
our  own  schemes.  We  all  wish  well 
to  our  honest  venerable  sovereign, 
but  think  some  particular  persons 
more  capable  of  serving  him  than 
others.  We  all  wish  to  go  to  heaven, 
yet  all  take  different  paths,  eadi  sect 
believing  themselves  to  be  right. 
Then,  is  it  more  reasonable  that  we 
should  be  pleased  that  we  all  pro- 
pose the  same  ends,  than  that  we 
should  be  angry  with  each  other  for 
disagreeing  about  the  means  ?  Yet 
true  it  is,  dbough  sufficiently  strange, 
that  they  are  just  such  trifles  which 
divide  the  world^that  keep  people 
at  a  distance  all  their  lives,  who,  if 
once  acquainted,  would  have  the 
greatest  mutual  esteem,  and  who,  if 
they  were  to  compare  notes,  might 
perhaps  find  that  they  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

My  heart  is  so  much  set  upon  this 
subject — I  mean  unanimity  in  our 
counsels — that  I  fear  I  am  drawing 
this  letter  out  to  too  great  a  length, 
but  I  cannot  help  it.  Therefore,  be- 
fore I  close,  I  would  advise  our  lead- 
ers not  to  be  led  by  the  nose  like  a 
bear  by  a  chain— nor,  like  a  crab,  al- 
ways go  with  one  side  foremost— 
neither  to  fawn  and  creep,  nor  yet  to 
snarl  and  bark  like  puppies— not  to 
stop  one  ear  and  blink  with  one  eye, 
but,  if  possible,  to  walk  upright^ 
though  the  weight  on  their  shoulders 
at  present  surpasses  that  which  Atlas 
bore.  Not  to  regard  men's  persons 
or  professions  so  much  as  their  ac- 
tions; nor  believe  some  men  infal- 
lible, and  others  always  in  the 
wrong.  Not  to  flatter  a  man  be- 
cause he  is  in  power,  nor  to  believe 
the  worst  possible  of  him  for  no 
other  reason.  Not  to  treat  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ministry  as  ill-na- 
tured critics  do  books — condemn 
them  without  readine,  or  read  them 
only  to  pick  out  their  faulto,  deter- 
mined not  to  do  justice  to  their  beau- 
ties.   But  the  humour  of  censuring 
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every  ihing  is  a  dangferous  one,  as  it 
is  sure  to  lead  a  man  into  absurdi- 
ties and  utter  contradictions.  What 
can  we,  tlieo,  thinic  of  him,  but  that 
he  speaks  either  out  of  prejudice  or 
interest,  and  that  he  wants  either 
judgment  or  sincerity?  The  violence 
of  such  fanatics  has  at  this  day 
reached  a  greater  height  than  Bri- 
tain ever  witnessed.  The  laws  have 
vested  the  care  of  the  administration 
In  his  Majesty,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  his  earnest  concern  for 
our  national  prosperity.  He  has  aa- 
Bured  us  that  he  has  our  interest  at 
heart,  and  his  conduct  has  hitherto 
made  good  the  declaration.  Then 
surely  it  behoves  us  to  sit  in  peace 
and  quietness,  and  enjoy  the  freedom 
granted  to  us,  trusting  to  his  bene- 
volent heart ;  for,  if  we  are  not  want- 
ing to  ourselves,  we  may  be  a  happy 
people.  Oh,  that  heaven  would 
grant  to  every  common  politician 
common  sense,  that  he  might  neither 
Impose  upon  himself,  nor  become 
the  dupe  of  others !  This  is  the  only 
tiling  that  can  ensure  his  own  peace 
of  mind,  or  any  lasting  repose  to  the 
public. 

But  it  is  a  wonderful  nation  this ; 
for  we  see  that  out  of  every  diffi- 
culty and  danger  she  rises  more 
powerful  and  more  pure.  True,  she 
never  had  the  insolence  of  the  many- 
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headed  monster  to  dread  before — of 


that  almighty  crowd  which  ahortena 
all  disputes — whose  essence  is 
power,  and  whose  power  neither 
faith  nor  reason  can  stay  from  over- 
leaping the  pales  of  eternal  tnith. 
There  is  some  poet^  I  have  forgot 
who,  that  calls  them 

>— "  The  Mnm, 
That  rlMs  opmott  when  the  nation  bolb. 
The  streele  are  deneer  in  the  neoe  ef 

night, 
Than  at  t^e  mid-day  aan.     A  drowsy 

horror 
8iU  on  their  eyei,  like  Fear  not  well 

awalcoi 
All  erowd  in  hsafe;  a%  at  a  night  alana. 
The  beea  drive  ottt  «fon  eaeh  others 


To  enoiboei  their  hive  In  elBstWB.  AUadc 

ntwa; 
Their  buoy   captains  ran   thtir   weary 

roundt, 
Whose  thundering  orders  and  commands 

of  Silence!* 
Make  not  noise  cease^  but  deafen  it  to 

murmurs. 
But  see  the  mounting  billows  of  the  main. 
Roused   by  the  winds   Into   a    raging 

storm ; 
Brush  off  these  winds^   and  the  rude 

waves  return 
Into  their  quiet  first  created  calm. 
Such  is  the  rage  of  busy  blustering  crowds. 
Tormented    by  the   ambition    of    their 

leaders." 
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WRITTMN  BT  THB  SBA-SIBB,  MK 
BT  LADY  KMMBLIlfB  ATVABT  WOBn.BT. 

OcBAN  I  thy  fbam-crowned  bolwarkfl  round  our  land. 
Thy  mountain  prall  of  wavea^must  they  be  ytAn 
To  shield  her  from  the  curse,  the  scourge,  the  chain  f 
Shall  she  forget  in  palmy  pride  to  stand — 
Shall  Ruin  spoil  her  with  its  red  right  hand  i 
And  must  thy  rolling  ramparts,  mightiest  main, 
Prove  weak  to  overwhelm  her  foes  or  to  restrain  ? 
Out  upon  those !  the  abhorred,  the  unrighteeua  band. 
Alas!  the  children  of  her  bosom— they 
Who  to  her  heart  the  envenomed  dagger  bold. 
And  to  her  lips  the  cup  of  sore  dismay— 

By  such  shall  England's  golden  days  be  toldf 
Ocean  I  ere  they  become  the  traitors'  prey« 
Shroud  up  the  Imperial  Isles  in  thy  hoar  suigei  oldt 
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*'  THE  8BTBN  TEMPTATIOMI." 


BT  MART  90WITT. 


An  Qbaervation  was  made  a  short 
time  Bioce  in  our  presence,  which 
dreir  from  us,  in  our  zeal  for  Maga, 
a  warm  protest  against  the  sweeping 
accusation  whtcli  involved  her  in 
common  with  the  other  periodicals 
of  the  day. 

^*  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted/* 
was  the  remarlr»  "  that  in  this  pro- 
fessing age  of  liberality  and  candour, 
there  is  no  neutral  ground  for  litera- 
ture, no  chartered  spot  fenced 
round  bj  the  humanities  and  cour- 
tesies of  civilized  society,  where 
literary  persons  of  all  parties  may 
meet  on  paper,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
peace  and  good-will,  and  temporary 
oblivion  of  differences,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  fiercest  military  war- 
fare so  often  characterises  the  meet- 
ing of  hostile  parties,  under  the  in- 
violability of  truce. 

'*  Even  in  chance  encounters  of 
men  on  service,  nationally  opposed 
to  each  other,  it  has  frequently  oc- 
curred, under  favouring  circum- 
Btances,  that  those,  who  but  a  short 
hour  since  were  mingled  in  deadly 
conflict — who  within  ss  brief  a  periud 
may  be  again  grappling  together  in 
the  struggle  for  life  and  death— have 
exchanged  words  and  offices  of 
kindly  nature,  befitting  creatures  of 
the  same  clay,  whose  enmities  are 
forgotten  as  they  sheathe  the  sabre, 
drawn  only  in  tlieir  country's  cause. 
Shame  I  shame  !  to  this  moral,  this 
intellectus],  this  Christian  age  of 
ours,  that  while  even  the  horrors  of 
war  are  occasional ly  softened  by 
these  conventioDal  charities,  there  is 
not  one  spot  nn  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture inviolable  from  the  spirit  of 
party,  and  ita  ruthless  influence. 

**  It  suflScea  to  know  with  whom 
an  author  is  connected — bia  name, 
or  that  of  hia  publisher,  to  form  an 
unerring  expectation  of  the  notice 
his  work  will  meet  with — or  whether 
it  will  receive  any  notice  from  the 
Quarterly   or    the    Edinburgh — or 

Blackwood— or"  —  — Here 

it  was  that  our  seal  for  Maga'a  hon- 
our betrayed  ua  into  the  discour- 
teoua  interruption  above-meutioned. 


Warmly  we  vindicated  her  from  the 
general  charge,  adducing  in  her  fa- 
vour many  exculpatory  instances, 
and  last,  and  most  exultingly,  her 
late  generous  tribute  of  admiration 
and  praise  to  Elliot,  author  of  Com 
Law  Rhymes,  &c.  &c.  The  fact  was 
undeniable,  but  the  vituperator  of 
Msga  haatily  slurred  it  over,  in  his 
eagerness  to  bring  forward  one  on 
his  side  the  quetttion,  which  for  a 
moment,  we  confess,  perplexed  and 
silenced  us. 

*'  And  why  then,*'  he  asked,  •*  has 
Mary  Howitt's  last  publication, '  The 
Seven  Temptations,'  been  passed 
over  in  contemptuous,  or,  it  may  l>e, 
condemnatory  silence  ?  Mary  Hew- 
itt, in  time  past  an  honoured  and 
honouring  contributor  to  the  Maga- 
zine— Msry  Howitt,  the  gentle,  the 
unoflTending,  the  womanly,  the  feel- 
ing, the  pure- hearted,  the  true  poet- 
ess !  How  has  she  deserved  censure 
or  exclusion  f  Of  what  offence  is  she 
guilty,  but  of  being  the  wife  of  one, 
whose  head,  inwardly  labouring  with 
Miltonic  theories,  and  outwardly 
under  Mhe  teBtimony  of  the  hst,' 
relieved  itself  by  an  explosion  that 
damaged  his  own  cause  more  thsn 
that  whirh  was  the  object  of  attack?" 

••  Nay  but,"  we  replied,  ••  the  pub- 
lication  you  allude  to  is  yet  recent, 
scarcely  more  than  two  months  is- 
sued from  the  press— wait  awhile, 
and  we  shall  yet  read  in  Maga  such 
a  notice  of*  The  Seven  Temptations' 
as  it  de»erves^p«*rb«ps  from  the 
same  pen  which  did  ample  justice  to 
the  claims  of  Elliot."  We  have 
waited— we  hsve  watched— we  have 
fretted  and  fidgeted  in  vain — and 
our  tormentor  has  sneered  and  tri- 
umphed. But  still  we  were  fain  to 
urge — **  the  award  is  but  delayed,  it 
will  ba  decreed,  never  doubt  it,  in 
full  measure,  however  late." 

"  Why  not  by  yourself,  for  In- 
stance ?"  was  the  taunting  rejoinder^ 
**  unless  you  are  fearful  of  outlawry, 
should  you  venture  to  prirpose  so 
daring  an  article." 

•<  We  take  up  the  mnUet— we 
accept  the  teat^we  care  the  pe- 
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nalty ! "  broke  forth  from  our  lips, 
in  the  confidence  of  excited  feeling; 
**  we  will  do  our  best  for  Mary 
HowitL  She  deaerres  an  abler  cri- 
tic,  but  one  who  writes  honestly  in 
the  strength  of  an  honest  purpose, 
and  warmly  from  the  heart's  im- 
pulse, may  not  be  wholly  incompe- 
tent" 

Thus  it  hath  come  to  pass,  gentle 
reader,  that  we  appeal  to  thee  this 
day  in  behalf  of  **  The  Seven  Temp- 
tations," and  our  purpose  will  be 
more  than  half  accomplished  if  we 
but  induce  thee  to  open  the  volume 
to  read  and  judge  for  thyself,  divest- 
ing thjr  mind,  as  far  as  in  thee  lies, 
of  prejudice  and  preconceived  opi- 
nion. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  not  a  no- 
vel one;  nor,  we  must  take  leave  to 
say,  in  the  face  of  Mrs  Howit's  pre- 
paratory remarks,  one  which  we 
should  willingly  have  selected  for 
illustraUon  from  the  pen  of  a  fe- 
male. 

Involving,  of  necessity,  that  un- 
flinching use  of  the  moral  scalpel 
which  lays  bare  the  most  hideous 
deformities  of  our  fallen  nature,  we 
revolt  from  its  most  skilful  ap- 
pliance by  a  female  hand,  and  much 
doubt,  indeed,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, or  however  managed,  the  wis- 
dom or  expediency  of  such  expo- 
sures. But  having  thus  conscien- 
tiously expressed  our  peculiar  and 
perhaps  fastidious  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  frame- work,  we  can  add 
with  equal  sincerity  that  the  fair 
architect  has  filled  it  up  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  extraordinary  power, 
and,  whenever  compatible  with  the 
subiect,  with  a  sweet  and  tender 
feeling  peculiarly  her  own. 

^  Achzib  the  Liar,  a  restless,  am- 
bitious spirit,"  havinff  undertaken, 
in  vaunting  colloquy  with  two  others 
wicked  as  himself,  to  prove  '*  Uie 
supremacy  of  evil,"  by  *'  ascending 
to  the  euih  and  winning  over  the 

S eater  number,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
e  human  spirits  he  shall  tempt," 
commences  bis  task  accordingly, 
and  the  volume  opens  with  the 
temptation  of  "  The  Poor  Scholar." 
He  is  sick,  poor,  and  dyinff  in  his 
room,  at  evening,  unattended  but  by 
the  lingering  affection  of  a  little 
bov,  one  of  the  class  he  has  taught 
daUy.    The  cUld  reads  aloud  to  his 


enfeebled  master  a  text  from  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St  John. 

And  here,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, we  must  take  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that,  jealous  as  we  are  (ay, 
with  the  most  jealous)  of  that  pro- 
found reverence  due  to  the  sacred 
text,  and  strenuously  as  we  object 
to  all  light  or  presumptuous  applica- 
tion of  It,  we  cannot  think  any  each 
objection  admissible  against  the  in- 
troduction of  the  gospel  quotation, 
forminff,  as  it  were,  a  text  to  the 
beautiiul  and  scriptural  atrun  of 
poetry  which  follows  from  the  lipe 
of  the  dying  teacher.  The  sermon 
is  not  the  less  instructive  for  being 
poetical,  (what  but  strains  of  the 
noblest  poetry  are  the  blessed  Scrip- 
tures themselves  ?)  nor  in  our  opi- 
nion is  a  dramatic  fiction,  of  so  pure 
and  purifying  a  character  and  ten- 
dency aa  **  The  Poor  Scholar,"  a 
more  objectionable  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  religious  impressions 
than  the  Eastern  parables  of  inspired 
human  teachers — of  those  which 
proceeded  from  the  lips  that  ''spake 
aa  never  man  spake,"  we  presume 
not  even  to  think  in  a  comparative 
sense.  But  if,  in  the  instance  under 
immediate  consideration,  we  take 
upon  us  to  justify  the  appropriation 
of  holy  writ,  a  deep  sense  of  its 
awfulness  compells  us  to  add,  that 
it  has  been  too  freely  and  boldly  re- 
sorted to  in  another  passage  of  this 
volume.  We  allude  to  "the  long 
portion  selected  from  our  solemn 
and  affecting  burial  service  at  the 
commencement  of  scene  fifth  in 
"The  Old  Man."  Mary  Howitt, not 
being  a  member  of  our  church,  may 
not  perhaps  have  formed  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  feelings  with  which 
that  passage  must  be  read  by  every 
child  of  the  Establishment  who  has 
heard  them  pronounced  over  the 
open  grave  into  which  "  some  form 
beloved  "  has  been  just  lowered. 

We  are  made  sensible,  by  an  in- 
voluntary shrinking,  that  this  ap- 
proaches too  near  to  profanation; 
yet  are  we  sure  that  the  insertion  of 
the  solemn  passage  was  prompted 
by  a  pure  and  devotional  feeling. 

Now  to  proceed  with  our  more 
pleasant  duty.  "  The  Poor  Scholar" 
remarks  upon  the  sentence  from  St 
John-« 
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"  Moat  precious  words !     Now  go  your  way. 

The  summer  fields  are  gjeen  and  bright. 
Your  tasks  are  done ;- -Why  do  you  sUy  ? 

Christ  give  his  peace  to  you !     Good-night  I 

Joy,  You  look  so  pale,  sir !    You  are  wono. 
Let  me  remain  and  be  your  nurse ! 
Sir,  when  my  mother  has  been  ill, 
.     I'to  kept  her  chamber  neat  and  stUI, 
And  waited  on  her  all  the  day! 

Schoi.  Thank  you  I  but  yet  you  must  not  stay. 
Siill,  still,  my  boy,  before  we  part 

Receive  my  blessing— 'tis  my  last  I 
I  feel  Death's  hand  is  on  my  heart, 

And  my  life's  sun  is  sinking  fast : 
Yet  mark  me,  child,  I  have  no  fear,— 

Tis  thus  the  Christian  meets  his  end : 
I  know  my  work  is  finished  here, 

And  God^thy  God  too— Is  my  friend  I 
Thy  Joyful  course  has  just  begun  ; 

Life  is  In  thee  a  fountain  strong  5 
Yet  look  upon  a  dying  man. 

Receive  his  words,  and  keep  them  long  I 
Fear  God,  all-wlse,  omnipotent. 

In  him  we  live  and  have  our  being ; 
He  hath  all  love,  aU  blessing  sent— 

Creator—Father— AU-decreeing  I 
Fear  him,  and  love,  and  praise,  and  trust; 

Yet  have  of  man  no  slavish  fear ; 
Remember  kings,  like  thee,  are  dust. 

And  at  one  Judgment  must  appear. 
But  virtue,  and  lu  holy  fruits. 

The  poet's  soul — the  sage's  senses 
These  are  exalted  attributes. 

And  these  deserve  thy  reverence. 
But,  boy,  remember  this,  e'en  then. 
Revere  the  gifts,  but  not  the  men  I 
Obey  thy  parents— they  are  given 

To  guide  our  inexperienced  youth ; 
Types  are  they  of  the  One  In  heaven. 

Chastising  but  in  love  and  truth. 
Keep  thyself  pure— Sin  doth  deface 

The  beauty  of  our  spiritual  life ; 
Do  good  to  all  men — live  In  peace 

And  charity,  abhorring  strife. 
The  mental  power  which  God  has  given« 

As  I  have  Uught  thee,  cultivate ; 
Thou  canst  not  be  too  wise  for  heaven. 

If  thou  dost  humbly  consecrate 
Thy  soul  to  God.     And  ever  take 

In  his  good  book  delight;  there  lies 
The  highest  knowledge,  which  will  make 

Thy  soul  unto  salvation  wise. 
My  little  boy,  thou  canst  not  know 

How  strives  my  spirit  fervently. 
How  my  heart's  fountains  overflow 

With  yearning  tenderness  for  thee ! 
God  keep,  and  strengthen  thee  from  sin 

God  crown  thy  life  with  peace  and  joy. 
And  give  at  last  to  enter  in 

The  city  of  his  rest  I  " 

We  are  nrach  mistaken  if  this  of  the  most  touching  porUons  of 
beautiful  passage  does  not  equal,  in  Goethe's  Faust.  The  flow  of  verse 
iU  exquisitely  simple  pathos,  some    is  quiet  and  melodious^  like  the  run 
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of  silver  waters,  slipping  away  over  The  Tempter  wlio^it  appears^  has 

their  pebbly  bed.  visited  him  for  some  time  past  in  the 

The  poor  Scholar  is  left  alone  to  personificaUon  of  a  Philosophar— 

his  dying  meditations.   It  is  difficult  an  isprit  fort^now  enters;    and, 

to  refrain  from  large  ouotation— but  after  some  glosiDg  tallc,  enquire^— 
we  are  restricted^  and  must  do  so. 

**  Philoa.  Hart  yoa  perassd  the  books  I  left  with  yoa? 

Schol  I  have,  and  Hka  thoui  not 

Pkilos,  Indeedi  Indeed' 

Are  they  not  full  of  lofty  srf  oment. 
And  burning  eloqaence?     For  a  strong  tonl. 
Baptized  in  the  immortal  wella  of  thought, 
Thef  must  be  glorioua  food. 

SchoL  Pardon  me,  eir, 

They  are  too  epeeions ;  they  gloM  orer  error 
With  tinsel  covering,  which  is  not  like  truth. 
Oh,  give  them  not  toyoang  and  ardent  minds; 
They  will  mislead,  and  baffle,  and  eonfoand. 
Besides,  among  the  Sages  whom  you  boast  of. 
With  their  proud  heathen  Tirtnes,  can  ye  find 
A  purer,  nobler,  loftier  character. 
More  innocent,  and  yet  more  filled  with  wisdom^ 
Than  the  Lord  Jesus? — dignified,  yet  humble; 
Warring  'gainst  sin,  and  yet  for  sinners  dying! 

Philos,  Well,  pass  the  men ;— what  say  you  to  the  morals  ? 

SchoL  And  where  is  the  Utopian  code  of  morals 
Equal  to  that,  which  a  few  words  set  forth 
Unto  the  Christian, — '  Do  ye  so  to  others 
As  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  yourselves  ? ' 
And  where,  among  the  fables  of  your  poets. 
Which  you  pretend  Tell  the  dlvlnest  truths. 
Find  you  the  penitent  Prodigal  coming  back 
Unto  his  Father's  bosom ; — thus  to  show 
God*8  love,  and  our  relationship  to  him  ? 
Where  do  they  teach  us,  in  our  many  needs, 
To  lift  up  our  bowed,  broken  hearts  to  Ood, 
And  call  him  Father?     Leave  me  as  I  am; 
I  am  not  ignorant,  though  my  learning  lie 
In  this  small  book — nor  do  1  ask  for  more. 


PhUoa.  Come,  come,  my  friend,  this  Is  mere  deelamationi 
Tou  have  misunderstood  both  them  and  me. 
Point  out  the  errors — ^you  shall  find  me  ever 
Open  unto  conviction, 

Sckol  See  my  sUte — 

A  few  short  hours,  and  I  must  be  with  God ; 
And  yet  you  ask  me  to  evolve  that  long 
Entanglement  of  subtlest  sophistry ! 
This  is  no  friendly  part :   But  I  conjure  you 
Give  not  your  soul  to  Tain  philosophy : 
The  drooping  Christian  at  the  hour  of  death 
Needs  other,  mightier  wisdom  than  It  yields.*' 


Among  various  lures,  the  tempter  now  holds  forth  the  glorious  anticipa- 
tion of  an  immortality  of  fame^  which  failing  also,  he  hasuly  interposes. 

"  PhUos.  .Not  to  be  gresfr- 

Yon  do  mistake  my  drift— but  greatly  useful  t 
Surely  tou  call  not  this  unmeet  ambition  1 

Asm  8ir»  had  the  will  of  God  ordahied  a  wider. 
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A  nobler  apbere  of  Qtefulness  on  e«rtbf 

He  would  have  given  me  strengtb,  and  health,  and  power, 

For  ha  accomplishment.     I  murmur  not 

That  little  has  been  dont»  but  rather  bleat  Him 

"Who  hai  permitted  me  to  do  that  little: 

And  die  content  in  Hla  sufficient  mercy. 

Which  has  vouchsafed  reward  above  my  merit." 

After  some  farther  impotent  trial,  with  him  in  that  hour.    After  some 

the  Evil  One  is  finally  baffled,  and  most  solemn  meditation,  and  tender 

retires  "  abashed ;  *'  and  the  poor  references  to  his  absent,  widowed 

Scholar  Is  once  more  left  alone,  as  mother,  he  kneels  beside  *'his  pallet 

he  pathetically    prays,  "  to  die  in  bed/'  and  prays— 
peace;"  and  the  peace  of  God  is 

"  SchoL       Almighty  God !  look  down 
Upon  thy  feeble  servant !  strengthen  him ! 

Give  bim  the  victor's  crown— 
And  let  not  faith  be  dim ! 
Oh  !  how  unworthy  of  thy  grace, 

How  poor,  how  needy,  stained  with  sin  I 

How  can  I  enter  in 
Thy  kingdom,  and  behold  thy  face ! 
Except  thuu  hadst  redeemed  me,  I  had  gone 

Without  sustaining  knowledge,  to  the  gravel 
For  this  I  blcSHthee,  oh  thou  Gracious  Ouel 

And  thuu  wilt  surrly  save — ^ 
I  blrNM  thee  for  the  life  which  thou  hast  crowned 

With  never-ending  good; 
For  pleasures  that  were  found. 

Like  way-sMe  fl(»wers,  In  quiet  solitude — 
I  bleas  thi'e  for  the  love  that  watched  o'er  me 
Through  the  weaic  years  of  infancy, 
That  has  been,  like  thine  everlasting  truth. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  angel  of  my  youth. 
Oh,  thou  I  that  did'st  the  mother's  heart  bestow, 
Sustain  It  in  iu  woe — 
For  mourning  give  it  joy.  and  praise  for  heaviness. 

[HefaUs  back  on  his  bed-^his  Mother  eUer$  hurriedfy. 
Mother,  Alas,  my  son !  and  am  I  come  too  late  ?  ** 


"  SchoL  Mother,  farewell !  I  hear  the  heavenly  Toicea ; 
They  call!    I  cannot  stay.     Farewell !  farewell  I  '* 

The  choir  of  spiritual  voices  pours  common  eyes,  and  unpoetic  heads, 

forth  a    dying  requiem,  and  thus  Our  first  scrap  shall  be  a  soliloquy 

closes  this  touching  dramatic  poem,  of  "  Thomas  of  Torres,**  the  hero  of 

the  first  of  "  The  Seven  Tempta-  the   second    temptation — alas  I    we 

tions ;"  our  abstract  of  which,  imper-  should  rather  say — the  victim.    A(> 

feet  as  it  is,  has  engrossed  so  large  a  cordingly,  as  our  paper  holds  out,  a 

proportion  of  our  narrow  limits,  that  few  fragments  from  the  exquisitely 

we   can  find   room   for   no    more  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  with  which 

than  a  few  extracts  without  com-  these  poems  are  interspersed,  shall 

ment  They  may  be  fearlessly  trust-  succeed  —  and  so — speak,  Thomas 

ed  to  their  own  pleading,  with  all  of  Torres  t  far  advanced  already  in 

those  who  have  poetry  enough  in  the  road  to  perdition— but  not  yet 

their   hearts  to   seize   Upon   those  bea^^  seared  and  wholly  forsaken. 
"  lights  from  heaven,"  that  escape 

"  ThomoB,  Ah,  I  remember  well 
There  la  a  little  hollow  hereabout. 
Where  wild  brier  ross%  and  lithe  honeysnekle 
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Made  a  thick  bower :  'Twas  here  I  used  to  ooOM 

To  read  svreet  books  of  witching  poetry ! 

Could  it  be  I  ?     No,  no,  I  am  lo  changed 

I  will  not  think  thii  Man,  was  once  that  Boy : 

The  thought  would  drire  me  mad.     I  will  but  think 

I  once  knew  one,  who  called  this  Tale  his  own ; 

I  will  but  think  I  knew  a  merry  boy, 

And  a  kind  gentle  father,  years  agone, 

Who  had  their  dwelling  here  ;  and  that  the  boy 

Did  love  this  lonely  nook,  and  used  to  find 

Here  the  first  nests  of  summer;  here  did  read 

All  witching  books  of  glorious  poetry ; 

And  thus,  that  as  the  boy  became  a  youth. 

And  gentle  feeling  strengthened  into  paaslony 

And  loTe  became  the  poetry  of  life ; 

Hither  he  wandered  with  a  girlish  beauty, 

Gathering,  like  Proserpine^  sweet  meadow  flowera ; 

And  that  they  sate  beneath  the  wild  brier  rose. 

And  that  he  thus  did  kid  kiss  that  maiden's  obeek. 

The  first  time  as  a  lover !     Oh  my  God  ! 

That  was  the  heir  of  Jones. «   A  brave  boy, 

A  noble  hearted  boy !     He  grew  a  Man, 

And  what  became  of  him  ?     Ha !  pass  me  that~ 

Would  that  /  hnew  not  what  became  of  him ! " 

In  the  third  poem,  *'  The  Pirate/*  Edah,  an  Indian  Maid,  aings  thu^  ail- 
ting  by  her  sleeping  lover  :— 

'*  Little  waTes  upon  the  deep,  **  When  thou  wak*st,  the  aea  will  poor 

Murmur  soft  when  thou  doet  sleep ;  Treasures  for  thee  to  the  shore ; 

Gentle  birds  upon  the  tree  And  the  earth,  in  plant  and  tree. 

Sing  their  sweetest  songs  for  thee ;  Bring  forth  fruit  and  flowera  for  tbaa  I 

Cooling  gales,  with  Tolces  low,  And  the  glorious  hearen  abofe^ 

In  the  tree-tops  gently  blow !  Smile  on  thee,  like  trusting  love. 

Dearest,  who  dost  sleeping  lie,  Dearest,  who  dost  sleeping  lie^ 

All  things  love  thee,  so  do  I !  All  things  love  thee,  ao  do  I !  '* 

From  the  temptation  of  ^  The  Old  Man,*'  we  •elect^(how  difficult  to 
aelect  among  gems  so  bright  and  many  !)~bi8  daughter  Maigaret's  bTinii  i^ 

«  There  is  a  land  where  beauty  oannot  fade. 

Nor  sorrow  dim  the  eye : 
Where  true  love  shall  not  droop  nor  be  dismay'd. 

And  none  shall  ever  die. 

Where  is  that  l«nd,  oh  where  ? 

For  I  would  hasten  there- 
Tell  m»— I  fain  would  go, 
For  I  am  wearied  with  a  heavy  wo ! 
The  beautiful  have  left  me  all  alone ! 
The  true,  the  tender,  from  my  paths  are  gone ! 

Oh' guide  me  with  thy  hand. 

If  thou  dost  know  that  land, 
For  I  am  burdened  with  oppressive  care. 
And  I  am  weak  and  fearfbl  with  despair ! 

Where  is  it — tell  me  where  ? 
Thou  that  art  kind  and  gentle— tell  me  where  ? 

"  Friend !  thou  must  trust  In  Him  who  trod  before 

The  desolate  paths  of  life : 
Must  bear  in  meekness,  as  He  meekly  bore 

Sorrow,  and  pain,  and  strife! 

Think  how  the  Son  of  God 

Those  thorny  paths  hath  trod  ; 

Think  how  He  longed  to  go, 
Tet  tarried  out  for  thee  the  appointed  wo ; 
Think  of  His  weariness  in  places  dim. 
Where  no  man  comforted,  not  cared  for  Him  I 
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Think  of  the  blood-like  sweat 

With  which  His  brow  wae  wet ; 
Yet  how  He  prajed,  unaided  and  alone 
Iq  that  great  agony — '  Thy  will  be  done ! ' 

Friend  I  do  not  thou  despair, 
Christ  from  His  heaven  of  heavens  will  hear  thy  prayer  i  ** 

*  Raymond/*  the  next  tempted,  succumbs  to  the  tempter,  and  angelie 
Toices  raise  for  the  lost  departing  soul,  the  following  lament:—* 

"  A  song  of  mourning  let  each  one  take  op  I 

Take  up  a  song  of  wo^ 
The  spirit  is  gone  forth  to  the  ankoowD» 

Tet  mightier  pangs  to  know! 

"  Oh  thou  that  wast  so  beautiful  in  yonth, 

How  is  thy  glory  dimmed  ? 

We  that  in  gladness  hymned 
The  kindness  of  thy  early  love  and  tnith» 

Shall  we  not  mourn  for  thee. 

Lost  from  our  company. 
Oh  erring  human  sooll 

'*  Take  up  a  song  of  wo, 
A  iong  of  mourning  let  eaeh  ono  begin  I 

The  spirit  is  gone  forth, 

SUined  with  mortel  sin  f 
Oh  star,  shorn  of  thy  beams. 

How  is  thy  glory  gone? 
SInee  from  the  living  streams 

Thou  bursti  a  shining  one  I 
In  blackness  of  thick  darkness  wandering  now* 

Through  night  that  has  no  day, 

Through  pain  that  has  no  stay; 

Wandering  for  evermore, 
Loet,  lost,  art  thou  1 

^  Oh  spirit  Texed  with  fears,  by  tempests  tost  I 
Oh  new  bom  heir,  of  unthought  misery ! 

Long  shall  we  mourn  for  thee, 

From  our  bright  company 
For  ever,  ever  lost  1*' 

Thougli"Phn!pofMa!ne"^''and  has  been  observed  for  some  time 

tlie  sorrow  of  Theresa"  (the  last  one  past  prowling  about  the  purlieus  of 

of  our  chief  favourites)  are  yet  be-  Nottingham,  in  the  character  of  a 

fore  us  —  we   have  not  room  for  republican  philanthropist;  seeking 

another  sample — we  have  been  too  every    opportunity   of    insinuating 

greedy  of  beauties,  to  husband  out  himself  into  the  company  and  coun« 

our  limiu  fairly— one  word  l)efore  sels  of  a  person  qualified  to  shine 

we  part  with  our  fair  authoress. —  in  far  better  society,  whose  guar- 

Let   her    beware   of   the  spite   of  dian  angel  will  yet,  we  trust,   in 

AchM — and  look  to  those  she  loves  conjunction  with  the  angel  of  his 

dearest,  through  whom  the  cunninff  home,  defeat  the  machinations  of 

spirit  is  well  aware  he  may  wound  the  enemy,  and  send  him  howling 

her  most  effectually ; — and  we  have  to  his  place. 
beard  from  good  authority  that  he 

NOTE. 

We  cordially  agree  with  the  liind  and  discriminating  commendation  be* 
stowed  by  our  amiable  and  enlightened  contributor  on  *'  The  Seven  Temp« 
tations."  In  a  few  months  or  so  we  intend  speaking  for  ourselves^  more  at 
length,  on  the  merits  of  Mary  Howitt.    To  her  muse  we  have  more  than 
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words;  and  we  cannot  allow  that  the  Bllghtest  blame  attaches  to  us,  for  not 
having  yet  indited  a  comprehensife  cntiqae  on  compositions,  which  we 
have  perused  with  very  great  pleasure,  in  common  with  all  lovers  of  poeti* 
cal  genius.  We  really  were  not  aware  that  Marj  Howitt  had  been  **  an 
honoured  and  honouring  contributor  to  the  Magazine ; "  but  if  we  had  been, 
most  assuredly  we  should  not,  on  that  account,  have  one  hour  sooner  re- 
viewed her  Poems.  Our  worlc  is  neither  a  Monthly  nor  a  Quarterly  Review. 
We  have  given  no  pledge  to  the  public,  to  bring  before  it,  without  delayi 
ail  the  poetry  of  the  age,  as  each  new  work  of  worth,  great  or  small,  ap- 
pears ;  on  the  contrary,  "  the  river  glideth  at  its  own  sweet  will "  of  our 
inspirations ;  and  with  us  there  is  no  Icnowiag  what  an  hour  may  bring 
forth.  We  often  think  of  many  delightful  thiues  of  which  we  do  not 
choose  to  speak ;  and  while  people  are  sayiog,  "  On  no  I  he  never  mentions 
her — her  name  is  never  heard,"  the  silly  ones  Imownot  that  our  hearts  are 
even  then  inditing  a  good  matter  respecting  the  object  of  their  peevish  ad- 
miration. That  we  love  poetry  we  know — that  we  understand  it  we  think 
—that  we  do  it  justice  in  our  pages  even  our  enemies  acknowledge,  if 
indeed  we  have  any  enemies— which  for  some  time  past  we  have  been 
disposed  to  doubt— so  gentle  towards  us  has  been  the  Press.  It  may  have 
happened  that  our  political  opinions — or  rather  life- deep  convictions — have 
sometimes  disinclined  us  to  be  very  forward  in  our  praise  of  the  literature 
of  those  whose  principles  regardioff  Church  and  State,  and  many  of  the 
institutions  of  social  life,  we  think  <umgerous  or  pernicious ;  and  if  so,  we 
confess  that  the  fault  lies  lightly  on  our  conscience.  But  what  is  the  name 
of  the  Periodical  that  has  been,  on  the  whole,  more  generous  and  more  just 
to  genius  than  our  own  ?  Let  our  omissions,  neglects,  or  oversights  be  point- 
ed out  to  us  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  in  a  kindly  spirit  shall  all  such  suggestions 
be  received  and  acted  on,  provided  they  run  not  counter  to  sacred  feelings, 
which  we  will  never  sacrifice,  either  from  fear  or  favour^  How  pitiful  in 
our  contributor's  critical  acquaintance  to  bring  a  general  charge  of  exclu- 
sive favouritism  against  Maga,  because  of  a  single  supposed  instance  of 
neglect,  in  the  face  of  a  hundred  instances  of  warmest  praise  bestowed  by 
her  on  the  productions  of  those  who  loved  not,  till  then,  the  rustling  of  her 
green  leaves,  bright  though  they  be  in  perennial  spring,  and  glistening  with 
dewdrops,  that  momently  evanish,  without  one  seeming  to  perish  among 
all  that  multitude  of  purest  pearls !  Of  whose  fame  are  we  envious  ?  Be- 
fore whose  star  do  we  wish  a  cloud  to  gather?  Vain,  indeed,  would  such 
widh  be;  but  our  delight  is  to  see  every  luminary  undimmed  by  vapour — 
softened  but  by  ite  own  halo  \  and  had  we  the  power,  from  the  face  of 
every  one  that  shines  in  the  oky  would  we  fain  dissipate  all  obscuration — 
by  a  breath.  Never  was  there  a  more  miserable  mintake  than  for  a  Ct\%\c 
to  Imagine  that  he  can  exalt  himeelf  by  lowering  a  Poet  Then  the  Poet- 
esHesI  For  we  love  that  feminine  Noun.  Who  can  speak  dii^paragingly  of 
them,  *  and  hope  to  be  forgiven?"     Their  surnames  have  ail  become 

Sleasant  to  our  sense — their  Chrintian  names  music  to  our  soul.  Joanna 
iaillie!  Felicia  Hemana!  Mary  Mitford!  Caroline  Bowles!  Letitia  Lan- 
don  I  Mary  Howitt  I  The  ink-drop  bangs  trembling  in  our  pen,  as  if  desi- 
rous to  let  down  some  other  names  on  the  paper !  and,  lo !  one  has  figured 
itself  into  letters  which  we  shall  not  wipe  away—Eliza  Montague !  Thottgb 
as  yet  the  maiden  doth  touch  the  harp  strings  with  an  arUess  hand,  that 
obeys  but  falteringly  the  bidding  of  a  heart  in  its  simpliciry  true  to  nature. 
Write  down  genius!  But,  indeed,  the  day  has  gone  by  for  all  such  vaftt 
imaginations ;  and  are  we  claiming  more  than  our  due  in  asking,  if  some 
share  of  the  praise  of  having  exposed  their  vanity  may  not  be  attributed  to 

CHRisTOPHsa  North  ? 
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Sir, 


Totteridge,  Herts,  March  7th,  1835. 


I  NEED  not  remind  you  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  late 
years,  to  render  that  beautiful  drama,  the  "  Prometheus  Bound"  of  ^achy- 
lus,  an  authority  for  that  kind*  of  Manichsean  theory,  which  has  been  unfor- 
tunately too  favourite  a  topic  with  one  of  the  most  succebbful  schools  in 
modern  poetry.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  deeply  mysterious 
relic  of  antiquity  alluded  to,  is  fully  as  capable  of  being  viewed  in  a  light 
favourable  to  Revelation  as  against  it,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  warrantable 
to  lay  stress  upon  certain  passages  which  might  seem  to  support  the  great 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  upon  others,  which  persons  of  an  opposite  opmion 
poaietimes  quote  as  militating  against  the  system  of  revealed  religion. 
Perhaps  what  I  mean  to  express,  will  appear  more  clearly  if  you  recall  to 
mind  the  concluding  part  of  Lord  Byron's. Ode  to  Prometheus^  it  is  by  no 
mrans  my  intention  to  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  cross  lances  with  the  noble 
author  of  that  powerful  lyric.  I  merely  wish  to  show  that  two  different 
persons  may  view  the  same  subject  in  two  very  different  lights,  and  to  make 
one  effort  to  rescue  ^scbylus  from  the  danger  of  being  ranked  Irretrievably 
as  a  Pessimist, 

I  ami  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  F.  HOLLINGS. 


JEschyl  Prom. 


THE  TYPE  OP  PROUBTBEUa. 


Strvtciikd  upon  hit  conch  of  pain^ 
Fettered  by  the  enduring  chain^i 
Torn,  with  energies  unspent. 
By  each  warring  element, 
Wbil«  tbe  dark  and  larid  sky 
Mock^  hi*  Toioeless  agony, 
Yrar  by  year,  and  day  by  day, 
Tbtis  tbe  Tbundcrer's  victim  lay ; 
Yet,  amidst  bis  deepening  woes, 
Vislofis  of  th«  fature  rose, 
Coming  hours,  intensely  bright. 
Dazzling  that  prophetic  sight. 
When  tbe  reign  of  wrong  should  cease, 
And  tbe  captive  find  release. 
And  the  avenger's  arm,  displayed. 
Work  the  ezpecunt  sufferer's  aid. 
O'er  the  prostrate  force  of  ill. 
Conqueror,  and  to  vanquish  still. 
Child  of  promise— heir  of  power-— 
Fleeting  phantom — wItlMring  flowtr  I 
Thoo,  whose  little  life  may  seem. 
As  a  weak  and  feverish  dream* 
But  whoM  feeble  dost  shall  rise, 
Ralasd  in  atrength  'neath  p«z«r  skiw  t 


Figured  by  the  Attic  seer. 
Ignorance,  perverse  and  blindt 
Weighing  down  thy  subject  mind  ; 
Sin,  whoHe  adamantine  chHin 
Makes  thy  ri&ing  elTorts  vain, 
Pale  remorse  uusoothed  by  rest. 
Vulture  of  thy  lileeding  breast—- 
Throned  in  wisdom's  solitude 
These  the  mourning  prophet  viewed. 
With  an  all  o*erwhalming  forc«, 
Speeding  on  their  destined  course- 
But  amidiit  that  scene  of  night    ' 
Came  a  faint  and  dawning  light, 
And  a  voice,  whose  accents  clear. 
Rang  upon  his  ravished  ear- 
As  the  muHic  of  the  blast 
When  the  Winter's  wrath  is  past, 
Telling  of  a  throne  destroyed. 
And  a  blighting  curse  made  void. 
And  a  heaven -descended  seed. 
Sure  in  promise— tried  in  deed. 
One  whose  calm  and  holy  away 
Earth  with  blessing  shottld  obey. 
And  the  mind  by  gnilt  o'erthrowny 
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Gmthered  to  hit  fatliera,  long 
Earth  hath  held  the  child  of  aong, 
Where  the  rippling  Gela  lares 
Liatletsly,  her  land  of  grarei : 
But  the  dawo>  whose  golden  ray 
pleamed  across  his  desert  way. 
We  have  seen,  uodimmed  and  hright, 
Kindled  into  noontide  lights 
Prince  of  Evil  and  Despair  I 
Ruler  of  the  realms  of  air^ 
Whose  nnoeasing  work  of  woe 
We  and  all  our  raoe  must  know. 
Morning's  fair  bnt  fallen  aon^ 
liO !  thy  vletor  eonrse  is  mn. 
Yet  no  arm  of  earth  alone 
Shook  thy  prldo-eicalted  throne^ 
Nor  from  the  TIrynthlan  bow 
Fled  the  ahaft  which  laid  thee  low^ 


By  the  lorn  and  Joyless  life, 
Struggling  with  the  tempter's  strife; 
By  the  prayer  at  midnight  niade-^ 
By  the  bitter  cry  for  aid — 
By  the  scourge— >the  thorn — the  reed*- 
By  the  sinner's  crowning  deed- 
By  the  last  forgiving  breath — 
And  the  agony  of  death— 
When  Moriah's  holy  mount 
Saw  unsealed  the  promised  foant-« 
And  the  shrinking  sun  was  ▼elled-^ 
And  the  earth  with  horror  quailed^ 
And  the  noontide  night  was  hurled 
Rayless  o*er  a  guilty  werid— 
Thus  the  glorious  work  was  done^ 
And  the  atoning  contest  wnn^ 
And  the  captive  thrall  eet  firae^ 
And  the  deathbloir  dealt  on  Thee! 

J.  F.  HOLLINQS. 


Dbar  SiR^  now  send  you,  ftccordioe  to  promise  nearly  two  yeaia  old , 
some  three-score  translations  from  the  Anthology,  some  dosen  or  so  from 
Theocritus,  and  a  few  from  Homer.  You  should  have  had  them,  bad  it 
seemed  to  be  your  wish,  last  spring ;  and  I  had  the  MS.  pocket-book  in 
which  they  are  scribbled  in  my  carpet-bag,  all  the  while  I  was  summering 
witii  you  in  the  Forest  Indeed,  I  made  several  of  what  seem  to  myself  the 
happiest  of  my  attempts— if  aught  from  my  quill  may  l>e  called  happy—nor 
shall  I  seek  to  doubt  it|  since  versions  of  mine  from  the  beautiAii  Greek 
have  smoothed  the  brow  of  Christopher  North — at  Tibbib's.  WhUe  you, 
honoured  ssge,  angling  by  the  edge  of  "  Still  St  Mary's  Loch,"  were  all 
the  while  seen  to  "  stand  double,  man  and  shadow,"  I  was  mentally  trans- 
fusing into  the  best  English  I  could,  and  according  to  your  own  true  prin- 
ciples of  translation  which  you  have  so  philosophically  explained,  a  few  of 
those  *'  lovely  lays,"  which,  I  confess,  never  had  sounded  so  sweet  in  my 
ears,  till  I  heard  them  recited  that  morning  by  your  own  silver  voice  in  the 
bower  of  the  widow's  garden.  Do,  1  beseech  you,  sir,  resume  those  Series 
of  articles  in  which  all  scholars  delighted,  and  thousands,  who  were  not 
scholars,  till  you  made  them  so  by  your  exquisite  disquisitions;  and  may 
I  hope  to  see  sgain  embalmed  in  the  clearest  amber  of  your  genius  the 
golden  flies — or  should  I  have  said  flowers,  which  1  have  gathered  from  the 
profusion  spread  over  many  secret  places  in  the  old  world  of  imagination  ? 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  aflTectiottately, 

William  Hat. 
Thistle  Street,  Edinburgh, 
January  1,  18djf. 


LOVft  OROTB. 
(prom  OROTIUS'  ANTHOLOGt.) 

This  Is  Love  Grove,  where  all  these  aUtely  trees 
Are  waving  eoftly  to  tbe  gentle  breexe* 
Here  dewy  meadows  many  a  floweret  geiaty 
And  violets  pat  on  their  diadems ;         « 
Here  from  these  nipples,  raised  Id  triple  rowg 
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And  near  these  glades,  where  soft-helred  Dryads  ftrafi 

The  af ed  Iris  sails  the  time  away : 

Here,  amid  fertile  Tines  rich  olives  f  row, 

And  all  the  lawns  with  parple  clusters  glow : 

Here,  all  around  the  tuneful  birds  prolong 

Their  notes  responsive  to  Cigala's  song. 

Stranger,  pass  not ;  thou  need'st  not  moch  implore^ 

Here  Hospitality  keeps  open  door. 

11. 

(mblbager.) 

EyxMt  *<^  ir«Xif  iisri^  W4i}n9,  iriiXir,  HXi«}«f^«K— «.  r.  X. 

Pour  out  to  Heltodora,  and  mix  that  sweetest  name. 

With  the  strong  wine — again — again-^^^aui— -with  loud  acclaim  ; 

That  rosy  wreath  'in  fragrance  steeped,  which  yesterday  she  wove—* 

Place  the  memorial  on  my  brow,  memorial  of  my  love. 

And  see—the  amorous  roses  weep,  liecanse  her  glowing  charms 

No  longer  warlb  this  throbbing  breast,  but  bless  another's  arms, 

III. 

(PAUL  THB  f  ILBNTIART.) 

Ov  T«  ^i  j^tUTtiu — lu  r.  A« 

No  gracious  boon  is  life,  if  vexing  cares 
Wblten  the  temples  with  thin  hoary  hairs. 
Be  mine  enoii^A— since  too  much  golden  store 
Always  corrodes  the  maddened  heart  the  more. 
Thence  better  oft,  amid  this  mortel  strife, 
Is  poverty  than  riches — death  than  life. 
Since  thus  it  Is,  on  Wisdom  fix  thy  gaze. 
Hers  thy  heart's  wishes,  hers  be  all  its  waya. 

IV. 

(by  meleagbr.) 
Artfs^/airi  fMix$rrm^».  r.  X. 
Flower-sipping  bee,  say  hast  thou  lately  prest 
For  the  spring  flowers,  my  Heliodora*s  breast? 
Wouldst  thou  insinuate  that  thou  there  did'st  meet. 
Much  of  love*s  bitter  in  that  bosom's  sweet  ? 
Yea — yea — I  know  it  all — go,  loving  bee. 
Thou  need'st  not  tell  thy  joys  or  griefs  to  me. 


(ifARCUS  ARGBNTARIUS.) 
TO  A  BLACKBIRD. 

MuKfri  ur  f«ifv(<^f  mc^ti  i^vl — ».  r.  X, 
No  more,  sweet  merle,  pour  out  thy  plaintive  lay» 
Perched  on  the  oak's  embowering,  leafy  spray  1 
That  tree's  thy  foe :  the  vine  much  rather  try^ 
Which  rears  iu  sea-green,  shady  foliage  high. 
There  fix  thy  steps,  and  to  lU  leafy  bower 
Let  thy  sweet  pipe  its  liquid  descant  pour. 
Bird-lime  from  oaks,  but  grapes  from  vines  they  take ; 
And  Bacchus  loves  thee  for  thy  music's  sake. 

TI. 
(CARPHYLIDBS.) 

IX^vMi  iyxirrff  rif  «x'  9«fSf — «.  t.  X. 

While  from  the  strand  his  line  a  fisher  threw. 
Shoreward  a  shipwrecked,  human  head  he  (lr*«r. 
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His  moitleiMd  ejttf  Mft  drops  of  pity  shod 
While  gazing  on  the  bald  and  truokleas  hewi. 
No  spade  he  had  :  bwi  while  hb  aellve  hands 
Scrape  a  small -graTe  amid  (be  yielding  saads* 
A  site  of  gold  there  hid  be  found.     Yea !  yes  I 
Hearen  will  the  just  man's  pious  actions  bless* 

VII. 

(pallidas  of  alsxandria.) 
Mniiwn  ^imt  «  ninn  fi^tlf — k.  r.  A« 
The  poor  man  nerer  lives,  nor  therefore  dies ; 
The  Uvlng  wvsUb  is  but  a  corpse  with  breatb* 
He  that  has' wealth,  and  all  that  wealth  supplies* 
Alone  finds  life  in  Dfe,  and  death  In  death. 

▼III. 
(antipateb  of  sidon.) 
TeM  ¥$ir  A^^ftftiht^  «if — *ji*  r.  A* 
Tears,  tears,  Artemidorus,  tears  were  shed 
0*er  thy  young  cqrse,  while  thus  thy  mother  said— 
*<  Vain  were  a  mother^s  pang8,--^4i  father's  Joy, 
Vain  were  th^y  all,— >the  pyfs  muat  have  oar  boy  t 
Vain  our  delight— just  tasted,  #hen  it  fled 
Away  for  eTer— to  the  cruel  dead. 
So  soon  cut  off,  my  child ! — and  must  we  oes 
Nought  but  thy  urn  and  dust— Instead  of  thes!  "* 

IZ. 
(bianor.) 
0u$9U$  itXmim  ^Sf  ^gea    m*  r.  A* 
I  mourned  with  tears  Theionoe  my  wife. 

Yet  found  relief  in  my  sunrlfing  boy. 
But,  ah  !  Atfli  too  hatb  Ihte  bereft  of  life, 

And  me,  of  erery  hope  of  future  Joy. 
Grant,  Proserpine,  a  father's  last  request,—-' 
Oh  I  lay  my  infant  on  its  mother's  breast. 


(antipatbr  of  sidon.) 

OvfL  in  hXyftimff  O^fit*— si.  t*  A. 

Orpheus,  no  more  shalt  thou,  or  beasts,  or  rooks^ 
Charm  into  motion, — or  the  listening  oaks  ; 
No  more  the  rattling  hail,  the  blustoriog  wind» 
The  drifting  snow,  shalt  thou  in  slumber  bind— 
Or  the  dark-heaviog  ocean's  angry  roar 
Soothe  by  thy  music. — Orpheus  is  no  more. 
Mnemosyne's  bright  daughters  mourned  for  ths^ 
And  doubly  mourned  thy  fate — Calliope.* 
Child  of  the  dust,  thy  child  of  dtist  why  weep^ 
Since  gods  from  death  their  oflbpring  cannot  keep* 

XI. 
(JUUAN  TBB  EGYPTIAN.) 

OiuiMt  fiif  KsiAJi — jt.  T.  A. 

She  that  was  called  the  Beautiful_(so  named 
More  from  her  virtues    though  Air  beauty  famed.) 

— '— ■  •■  ■  -  n  -  r—-       ■ 

*  Hia  mother. 
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If  dead  :— alas !  the  spriof  of  every  grace 

It  dead : — 90  lovely  aU  ia  mind  and  face ! 

A  Venue  to  ber  hutband,-— Pallas  she 

To  all  besides, — so  armed  In  obastUy. 

Is  there  a  heart  of  stone  that  would  not  mourn 

Her-— from  her  husband's  arms,  by  mighty  Ades  torn  ? 

XII. 
(SATYRtUS  THYILLUS.) 
EPITAPH  Olf  ARlS«TION^  A  DAN0IN6  GIRL. 

Aiittion,  who  skil/uUy  could  beat 

To  sound  of  castanets  her  airy  feet, 

Beneath  Ihe  pine^— <«nd  toss  her  locks  on  high, 

Kindling  beneath  the  flute*s  blithe  minstrelsy,— > 

She— who  three  eups  sucoessively  hath  quaffed 

Of  powerful  wine,— each  cup  a  single  draught— 

ResU  'neath  these  elms  :— Oh  !  ne'er  will  she  delight 

In  love  again,?— nor  revelry  by  night. 

Farewell,  ecstatic  jbys !  since  Ades  wreathed 

That  head — where  flowers  their  fragrance  often  breathed. 

XIli. 
(agathias  thb  scholiast.) 
Uftus  fU9  ifMTfems— ».  r*  A. 

The  fruit  of  Bacchus  in  profusion  spread. 
With  mingled  dance  and  revelry  we  tread  ; 
The  boundless  juices  swell  the  gushing  tlde^ 
On  whose  rich  sweetness  cops  of  ivy  ride, 
Like  boats,  from  which  the  hasty  wine  is  quaffed^ 
No  Naiad  warming  the  untempered  draught. 
While  beautiful  Rhodanthe's  radiant  blush 
Bedims  the  streams  which  from  the  wine-press  gush— « 
As  down  she  stoops,  and  every  bosom  charms, 
While  Venus  tortures,  and  while  Bacchus  warms. 
J9e  showers  his  bounty  till  it  overflows: 
She  hope  alone,  and  nothing  else,  bestows. 

XIV. 
(CARPHYUDBS.) 
Mi  /Ml^4?  9r«tfMiri — «.  r.  X» 
View  not  niy  tomb  with  pity,  passer-by, 
No  cause  to  weep  for  me — though  doomed  to  die. 
My  children's  children,<^three  in  wedded  life. 
She  my  coeval,  my  most  loving  wife — 
All  mourned  for  me :  nor  death,  nor  fell  disease 
Tore  from  my  bosom,  or  my  dandling  knees, 
A  ehild  of  mine :— and  when  at  length  I  slept 
Life's  last  sweet  sleep,  all  stood  around  and  wepi  $ 
While  with  libations  and  due  offerings  given 
Thejr  winged  my  spirit  to  the  gates  of  Heaven. 


(unknown.) 
aHh  Mf  eiXn9V — »•  r.  A. 
My  jOQth's  rieh  harvest  cropped  in  all  ita  bloom 
Hath  Adea  hid  in  this  ancestral  tomb. 
Mj  Tirtuoae  mother^  and  j^theriua  moiiv% 
Mi  their  Bj^am,  wh^  19  ndn  was  bora  j 
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So  premature  Id  learning,  old  in  fame, 
A  eage,  though  sttU  a  youth,  to  Stjx  I  came. 
Weep,  stranger,  when  these  mournful  words  jouaeet 
A  father  thou, — ^perchanee  a  youth  like  me. 

XTI. 

(STATTLLIUS  FLACCU8.) 

ON  ▲  FOUNTAIN  DEDICATED  TO  8ILBNCB. 

Xiyintf  i^vwm — »•  r.  A. 
Silence.  In  silenee  draw. 
Sirmger.  For  why  ? 

SUence,  Pray  draw  no  more. 

Strainer.  Why? 

Silence*  To  the  silent  I  my  sweets  allow. 

Stranger.  How  peerish ! 
Silence.  Tasto— more  peevish  than  before 

Tbou*lt  find  me. 
Stranger  {drinks).    Bitter ! 
SUence.  What  a  habbkr  thou ! 

XTII. 

(antipatbr  of  sidon.) 

n«?  r«  wt^lflXtwr§f  tulxXH  ste— «•  r.  X. 
Where  is  thy  sUtely  beauty,  Corinth  now, 
The  crown  of  towers  that  proudly  gemmed  thy  brow  ? 
Thy  temples,  houses,  matrons, — all  the  throng 
That  swarmed  in  myriads  once — thy  streets  along? 
No  traces  now  thy  farmer  power  Kcall : 
Gaunt  war,  oh !  hapless,  hath  devoured  thee  all : 
We  Ocean's  Nereids — whom  no  might  o'erthrows^ 
Remain  sole  halcyons  of  thy  many  woes. 


NOTE. 

Wb  have  given  a  few  delightful  apeciiiiens  of  our  friend  Mr  Hay's 
Pocket-book,  and  hope  to  be  able,  during  suDimer,  to  rifle  and  ransack  its     j 
svreets.    Why  does  not  Mr  Merivale  give  us  another  volume  of  hia  Antho- 
logy ?  Till  it  appear,  vre  shall  not  continue  our  Series,  for  forestalling  and     ' 
regrating  is  our  abhorrence.     In  our  hands  are  many  versions  of  Greek    | 
Epigrams  by  correspondents ;  but  they  are  almost  all  of  Epigrams  that  have    I 
already  appeared— some  of  them  in  a  score  of  English  dresses — we  mean 
-successively— in  Mags.    That  will  never  do.    we  must  attempt  Theo-    I 
critus  soon ;  if  we  do  not — we  shall  at  least  exhibit  some  beautiful  pictures    | 
from  him  by  Mr  Price  (of  Hereford  X  whose  fine  scholarship  has  frequently    j 
embellished  our  work.    To  the  Odyssey,  too,  we  hope  to  return  in  a  few    I 
•months— but  despdr  of  showing  any  version  equal  to  Mr  Chapman's  (of 
Trinity,  Cambridge),  of  the  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus*    Will  he  execute  a 
few  passages  more  in  the  Spenserian  Stanxa  ?  We  dare  not  venture  on 
Pindar — perhaps  some  bolder  and  more  skilful  spirit  may — and  with  all 
our  admiration  of  the  accomplished.  Carey,  we  think  he  has  not  Imitated 
the  majestic  motion  of  the  Theban  Swan— or  Eagle— we  know  not  which 
of  the  two  birds  he  oftenest  resembles  in  his  flights.    In  our  First  Double 
Number  we  hope  to  give  a  Translation— and  one  that  Mitdiel  himself  will 
admire— of  one  of  the  Plays  of  Aristophanes.    There  is  one  distinguiahed 
Christ- Church  man,  to  whom  we  owe  a  letter  about  that  greatest  of  all 
Comic  poeta— but  we  have  not  his  address.    Why  will  not  the  Eiurlish 
Universities  contribute  more  largely  to  Ten  MiOAaiifB  F«-C.  N. 
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No.  II. 
THE  GRAND  JUNCTION. 

Air — "  Potatoes  grow  in  Limerick^* 

CoHB  reach  th^  fist  in  fellowship,  good  neighbour,  unto  me. 
And  try  If  Whig  with  Radical  can  Tor  a  while  agree : 
The  BillingBgate  we  used  of  late  let  either  side  forego; 
We'll  sink  each  minor  difference,  and  fight  the  common  foe. 
Come  rally,  lads,  both  Whigs  and  Rads,  and  lay  the  Tories  low. 

Among  you  some  are  high  and  dry,  and  finical  and  fine. 
And  grudge  to  march  through  Coventry  with  folks  like  me  and  mine : 
Blaci^ards  with  Bankers,  Legs  with  Lords,  will  make  a  motley  row ; 
Yet  aink  that  minor  difference,  and  join  to  fight  the  foe. 
Come  rally,  lads,  both  Whigs  and  Rads,  and  lay  the  Tories  low. 

We  know  your  small  and  silly  souls,  how  trimming  and  how  tame. 
In  all  your  aims  and  all  your  ends,  blind,  impotent,  and  lame; 
Such  poor  poltroons  that  to  a  goose  you  scarcely  can  say  bo ! 
But  we'll  forget  that  difference,  and  fight  the  common  foe. 

Come  rally,  lads,  both  Whigs  and  Rads,  and  lay  the  Tories  low*. 

You  think  us  roflfues  and  cut- throat  dogs  without  a  grain  of  grace ; 
For  treason,  or  for  arson  fit,  for  any  thing— but  place : 
For  why?  you  say  your  hands  are  clean — while  ours  are  but  so,  so,. 
Yet  never  heed  the  difference — but  join  and  fight  the  foe. 
Come  rally,  lads,  both  Whigs  and  Rads,  and  lay  the  Tories  low. 

Here's  Irish  Dan,  the  beg^r>man,  who  sports  a  pretty  tail. 
And  all  its  five-and-forty  joints  are  wriggling  for  Repale : 
Lord  John  and  he  may  not  agree,  how  Tar  that  game  should  go. 
Yet  let  them  sink  their  difference,  and  join  against  the  foe. 

Come  rally,  lads,  both  Whigs  and  Rads,  and  lay  the  Tories  low. 

Here's  Roebuck,  ripe  for  fire  and  fun,  at  home,  or  o'er  the  main. 
And  busy  now  to  make  a  row  on  Canada's  fair  plain  : 
Spring  Rice  with  him  may  hardly  choose  sedition's  coal  to  blow. 
But  let  him  sink  that  difference,  and  fight  with  us  the  foe. 

Come  rally,  lads,  both  Whigs  and  Rads,  and  lay  the  Tories  low. 

Your  sect  pretend  they'd  still  defend  the  Coronet,  the  Crown, 
While  we  should  think  it  meat  and  drink  to  melt  the  baubles  down  i 
Yon  altar  fain  you  would  maintain,  while  I  would  lay  it  low : 
But  sink  that  silly  difference,  and  face  the  common  foe. 

Come  rally,  lads^  both  Whigs  and  Rads,  and  lay  the  Tories  low. 

Our  road's  the  same — though  not  alike  our  purpose  or  our  pace ; 
To  purgatory  you  would  lead— I  to  the  other  place : 
You  seek  but  to  reform,  you  say — while  I  would  overthrow ; 
'Tia  but  a  trifling  difference,  so  fight  with  me  the  foe. 

Come  rally,  Ifuis^  both  Whigs  and  Rads,  and  lay  the  Tories  low. 

And  when  at  last  the  fight  is  past,  and  victory  is  won. 
We  then  shall  see,  if  we  agree,  what  next  is  to  be  done ; 
A  scramble  for  Uie  spoil,  perhaps,  may  make  some  claret  flow. 
And  by  and  by  your  late  ally  mar  turn  and  prove  a  foe. 

Yet|  meanwhile,  lads,  both  Whigs  and  Rads,  come  lay  the  Tories  low. 
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No.  IIL 

wbVb  nothing  to  lose. 

Air—**  Hunting  the  Hare:* 

O I  what  a  prospect,  how  plesMat  and  Peering  now« 

Caut  and  corruption  are  vanishiog  fast ! 
Clouds  that  ha?e  loured  on  our  house  all  are  clearing  now. 

Radical  Rule  is  approaching  at  last  I 
The  Tories  defeated,->the  Whiga  fatriy  cheated, 
Will  show  our  friends  seated, — whererer  they  diooaei 
Hence  with  dull  quiet,  we're  ripe  for  a  riot, 
We've  all  things  to  gain,  and  we've  nothing  to  loae. 
livjr,  never  doubt  but  with  wondrous  facility. 

Every  snug  office  our  leaders  will  cram: 
Strange,  If  at  least  they  don't  beat  in  ability. 

All  the  dumb  dunces  of  Qrey  and  of  Lamb. 
They're  none  of  your  cold  ones, — but  bouncing  and  bold  <me% 
Who'll  soon  show  the  old  ones— what  tricks  they  can  use: 
And  then  as  to  station,  or  stake  in  the  nation, 
Or  high  repuUtion, — they've  nothing  to  lose. 
Sudden  must  quit,  tho'  so  learned  in  Chancery; 

Lyndhurst  afar  from  the  Woolsack  must  roam ; 
And  while  for  ould  Ireland  O'Connell  will  answer  ye^ 

Harvey  shall  handle  the  Great  Seal  at  home. 
Hume  with  such  skill  in — dissecting  a  shilling. 
Expects  to  be  filling— Sir  Robert  Peel's  shoes ; 
And  though  some  confusion  should  be  the  conclusion, 
The  better  for  us,  who  have  nothing  to  lose. 
Long,  too  long,  have  the  great  been  oppressing  na; 

Tories  or  Whigs,  'twas  exactly  the  same: 
Whether  coercing,  or  whether  caressing  us, 

Keep  to  themselves — was  for  ever  their  game. 
Ho^  my  hand  itches — to  lighten  their  breeches 
Of  some  of  the  riches— they've  hoarded  like  Jews  I 
We  then,  in  the  sequel,  shall  see  things  more  equal  j 
At  leasts  if  they're  not,  why,  we've  nothing  to  loee. 
Some  may  run  rusty,  who  ought  to  unite  with  us. 

Fearing  their  pockets  get  picked  in  the  crowd: 
Still  there  are  many  to  join  in  the  fight  with  ns^ 

If  a  due  share  of  the  booty's  allow'd. 
What,  though  Old  Olory,— once  famous  in  atory. 
Now  turning  a  Tory, — his  aid  should  refuse  ? 
Yet  Bowring  and  brothers,  with  plenty  of  others. 
All  sens  of— good  mothers,  have  nothing  to  loaew 
Out  with  your  sponge,  and  a  fig  for  fthe  creditor  I 

Full  time  it  is  he  were  feeling  our  clutch : 
Strip  him  as  bare  as  a  Whi^- paper  Editor; 

Many  long  years  has  he  fingered  too  much. 
Let  Governors  grumble — if  Bank-stock  should  tumble. 
Or  old  women  mumble — at  hearing  the  news ; 
With  consols  at  fifty— 'twill  make  them  more  thriHty; 
At  least  what  care  we,— who  have  nothing  to  lose. 
Fill  then  the  glass  to  commotion  and  anarchy ! 

Quick,  let  us  hasten  the  crisis  and  crash  I 
And  if  in  the  row  we  run  foul  of  the  monarchy. 

Surely  we  shan't  break  our  hearts  at  the  smash. 
Lopping  and  levelling,— no  longer  drivelling, 
All  things  bedevilling,— these  are  our  views : 
We  may  In  the  struggle,  find  something  to  struggle. 
At  least  there's  one  comfort^— we've  nothing  to  loae. 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  RED- CROSSE  KNIGHT. 


Tfo,  VII. — Conclusion. 


The  light  of  honour  and  of  glory 
had  lonff  ceased  to  shine  round  the 
crest  of  the  Red-Crosse — his  once 
high  heart  had  been  not  humbled 
only  but  humiliated— he  had  "  bow- 
ed to  despicable  gods  *' — and  in  him 
our  fallen  nature^  prone  to  fleshly 
sin,  had  endured  tiie  worst  extremi- 
ties of  suflferine — shame,  remorse, 
and  despair.  All  the  hero  was  dead 
— the  man  alive,  and  but  alive— bet- 
ter than  to  be  sunk  so  miserably  low, 
and  so  deeraded— better  far  to  be 
insensate  dust  The  virtue  was  gone 
out  of  him,  as  from  a  mildewed 
flower  once,  on  its  clustered  stalk, 
the  stateliest  in  all  the  beautiful  fields 
of  spring;  the  light  had  left  the  urn 
in  which  it  seemed  to  have  been  im- 
-mortally  enshrined  as  in  a  star,  and 
the  clay,  turned  to  vilest  uses,  flung 
forth  to  rot  among  weeds;  the  living 
temple  had  been  profaned,  and  dese- 
crated, and  ruined — and  it  seemed, 
indeed,  as  if  ''ita  great  inhabitant 
were  gone." 

But  fallen  as  he  was  from  his  high 
estate — from  his  estate  of  innocence 
into  the  lowest  abyss  of  guilt — we 
have  seen  that  he  was  not  forsaken, 
and  therefore  we  felt  all  the  while 
that  he  was  not  utterly  lost.  We 
felt,  that  Heaven  would  not  suffer 
his  soul  to  perish  as  long  as  the  Red- 
Crosse  had  Una's  prayers;  and  all 
good  hopes  revived  within  our  hearts 
on  seeing  her  once  more  by  his  side, 
—and  them  two  entering  together 
the  gates  of  the  House  of  Holiness. 
Initiated  within  its  noiseless  walls 
into  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  by 
one  who  had  her  charter  to  teach 
directly  from  the  skies,  how  soon 
was  the  wretch's  soul,  that  had 
been  sick  even  unto  death,  not  only 
to  health  restored,  but  imbued  with 
the  blessing  of  a  new  life!  Won- 
drous, indeed,  was  the  change 
wrought  on  his  whole  being  before 
our  jeyes — but  the  spiritual  disci- 
pline by  which  it  was  produced 
shewed  us  the  secrets,  which  all 
men  must  know  on  earth,  who 
hope  to  arrive  in  heaven.    Obedient 


in  all  things,  at  last  he  was 
made  whole— and  lol  once  more 
resplendent  in  his  celestial  arms, 
the  Red-Crosse  from  those  sacred 
shades  is  issuing  into  day,  more  he- 
roic far  than  when  first  he  couched 
his  lance  by  Una's  side — and  coi»- 
missioned  to  prevail,  with  the  aid  of 
Him  who  is  mighty  to  save,  over  the 
powers  of  hell  and  the  grave. 

No  longer  are  we  in  Faery  Land — 
but  in  Eden,  the  birth-place  of  Una 
—and  is  not  Eden  a  lovely  land  and 
a  happy — embosomed  in  Paradise — 
and  bathed  in  all  beauty  and  in  all 
bliss  ?  It  was  so  once — as  sure  as 
holy  writ.  But  dark  are  the  ways  of 
God  to  man — and  now  under  his 
providence  is  it  by  tlay  benighted 
in  total  eclipse  of  the  Son  of  Right- 
eousness— and  all  the  realm  is  sad. 
Dominion  has  been  given  to  the  Dra- 
gon—even to  him  who  once  was 
called  the  Son  of  the  Morning— and 
till  he  be  slain  —  Eden  »  like 
Hades. 

After  all  her  wanderings,  and  all 
her  woes,  Una  is  once  more  within 
sight  of  her  own  silvan  bowers,  and 
glad,  no  doubt,  would  she  be,  under 
the  pleasant  shade,  to  lie  down  and 
fall  asleep  beneath  a  drapery  of 
dreams.  But, 
^  High  time  dow  gan  it  wex  for  Uos 

fayre 
To  thinke  of  those  her  captive  parcnU 

deare. 
And    their   forwasted    kiDgdom    to  re- 

psyl-e: 
Wliereto  wheoas   they  now   approched 

Deare, 
With  hartie  wordet  her  knight  the  gsn 

to  cheare, 
.And  in  her  modest  manner  thus  betake,'* 
Read  over  that  last  line  again — ^and 
again— my  Mary — and  believe  that 
for  thy  sake,  to  our  old  eyes,  it  is  the 
loveliest  line — simple  though  it  be<r- 
that  ever  fell  from  poet's  pen  in 
prdse  of  woman's  manner— of  thine 
and  of  Una,  of  Innocence  and  of 
Truth. 

How  simple  her  encouragemept 
of  the  Red-Crosse  I  and  how  his 
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great  heart  must  have  felt  itself  re- 
stored to  all  Its  heroic  might  by  these 
few  words  !— 

** '  Deare  Knight !  as  deare  as  ever  knight 

was  deare. 
That  all  these  sorrowes  suffer  for  my  salce, 
High  Heren  behold  the  tedious  toyl^^  ye 

for  ma  taker** 

Kever  till  then  had  Una's  lips  told 
80  much  of  her  life-deep  love— their 
music  was  now  in  holy  unison  with 
the  light  of  her  eyes — and  what  dan- 
ger would  appal  her  champion  after 
she  had  said  to  him— 
^  *  The  sparke  of  noble  corage  now  awake. 
And  striTe  your  excellent  selfe  to  ezcell : 
That  shall  ye  evermore  renowmed  make 
Above  all  knights  on  Earth,  that  batteill 
undertake.* " 

She  points  to  the  brazen  tower  in 
which  her  parents  are  imprisoned — 
the  watchman  on  its  top  waiting  for 
glad  tidings,  that  are  now  near  at 
hand.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  dreadful  than  the  first  sight  of 
the  Dragon:— 

**  With  that  they  heard  a  roaring  hideous 

sowiid. 
That  all  the  ayre  with  terror  filled  wyde. 
And  seemd  uneath  to  shake  the  stedfast 

ground. 
£ftsoonpK  that  dreadful  dragon  they  es- 

pyde, 
Wher«  strecht  he  lay  npon  the  sunny 

side 
Of  a  great  hill,  himselfe  like  a  great  hill : 
But,  all  so  soone  as  he  from  far  descryde 
Those  glistrlng  armes,  that  heaven  with 

light  did  fill. 
He  rousd  himselfe  full  biyth,  and  bastned 

them  untiU." 

The  perfect  calmness  of  the  Red- 
Crosse  is  nobly  shown  in  the  few 
following  lines— and  so  is  Uie  fear- 
less obedience  of  Una. 

«'  Then  badd  the  knight  his  lady  yede 

aloof. 
And  to  an  hill  herselfe  withdraw  asyde ; 
From  whence  she  might  behold  that  bat- 

tailles  proof. 
And  eke  be  safe  from  dannger  far  de- 

Bcryde.**^ 

We  hare  heard  Spenser  blamed 
for  pausing  to  invoke  the  Muse,  at 
the  moment  the  monster  is  moving 
*full  blyth"  to  devour  his  prey. 
And,  perhaps,  before  an  encounter 
between  man  and  man,  such  invoca- 
tion might  have  been  out  of  time  and 
out  of  place,  though  sanctioned  by 
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the  greatest  authorities.  But  not  so, 
when  in  an  allegorical  poem,  a  knight 
fights  a  dragon^and  we  need  not 
now  say — what  dragon.  From  the 
beginning  we  have  known  that  all  he 
continued  to  do  and  suffer  was  to 
prepare  us  for  this  final  encounter 
and  overthrow.  The  sunny  aide  of 
the  great  hill,  on  wliich  the  dragon 
lay  stretched,  himself  like  a  grest 
hill,  was  remote — he  had  roused 
himself  «  full  bIyth"  aa  he  "from 
far  descried  those  fflistring  arms ;  '* 
though  ''he  hastenea*'  towards  them, 
some  time  elapsed  ere  he  was  close 
upon  the  Champion.  The  Poet 
partakes  of  the  confidence  of  his 
hero,  and  of  the  lady  **  withdrawn 
asyde"— his  imagination  is  exalted 
— and  fears  not»  ourlng  the  approach 
of  the  monster  that  was  arising  on 
an  earthquake,  to  exclaim, 

**  Now,  O  thou  sacred  Muse,  most  learn- 
ed dame, 

Fayre  ympe  of  Pbcabus  and  his  aged 
bryde, 

The  nourse  of  time  and  everlasting  fame. 

That  warlike  handes  ennoblest  with  im* 
mortall  name !  *' 

He  calls  upon  her  to  inspire  him 
—not  now  with  her  mighUest  rage 
— for  such  inspiration  he  maj  not 
need,  till  he  essays  to  sing  of  wars 
yet  unfought^ 

'*  *Tw{zt  that  great  Faery  Qaeens  and 
Paynim  knight  **— 

meaning,  historically,  Queen  Eliaa- 
beth  and  the  Kin^  of  Spain — which 
song,  when  finished,  shall  be  ''a 
work  of  labour  long,  and  endlease 
prayse"— -butfor 

*'  A  while  to  lett  down  that  pbanghtk 

string, 
And  to  my    tunes   thy   seoond  tenor 

rayae. 
That  I  this  man  of  God  his  godly  armca 

may  blase.* 

From  our  trance,  brought  on  bj  the 
magnificent  diction  of  the  invoca- 
tion, we  are  on  a  sudden  aroused  hj 
the  instant  advent  of  the  Terror. 

'*  By  this,  the  dreadful  beast  drew  nigh 

to  hand, 
Halfe  flying  and    halfe  footing  In    bia 

haste, 
That  with  his  laiigenesse  measured  much 

land. 
And  made  wide  shadow  noder  hb  huge 

waste; 
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At  mountmine  doth  the  val!ey  overcastc. 
Approching  oigh,  he  reared  high  afore. 
Hie  body  moostrouf,  horrible,  and  vaste ; 
Which,  to  increase  bis  wondrous  great- 

nes  more. 
Was  swolii  «vith  wrath  and  poyson,  and 

with  bloody  gore.** 

Sublime — so  Baith  Upton — as  Mil- 
ton's Satan  journeying  through  the 
vast  gulf  between  heaven  and  hell. 

"  Nigh  foundered,  on  he  farroy 
Treading  the  crude  consistence,  half  on 

foot, 
Half  flying.**      i 

No  where  else  in  poetry  is  there 
such  a  dreadful  dragon.  Yet  what 
is  he  like  ?  Nay,  you  must  tell  us — 
for  we  have  no  image  of  him  on  the 
retina  of  our  eye.  Neither  are  we 
going  to  quote  the  stanzas,  in  which 
lie  shows  us  that  terror  and  obscu- 
rity are  sources  of  the  sublime. 
All  at  once  a  roariog,  hideous  sound 
fills  the  air,  and  shakes  the  ground— 
whence  or  from  what  coming  we 
know  not,  any  more  than  we  knew, 
during  one  dreadful  minute,  one 
day  thirty  years  ago,  on  a  Highland 
moor,  whence  or  from  what  came — 
first  a  growl,  and  then  a  roar,  as  if 
a  great  quagmire  had  burst — but  it 
was  the  voice  of  a  bull,  all  of  a  sud- 
den maddened  in  the  solitude.  A 
hill  is  seen  stretching  itself  up  on 
the  side  of  a  hill — and  not  only  alive 
but  "  blyth " — ^an  alarming  symp- 
tom. Yet,  though  *<  half  i^ing  and 
half  footing,"  he  is  still  a  hill;  nay, 
he  waxes  larger  as  he  nears,  and  is 
as  a  mountain  overshading  the  val- 
ley. Is  not  that  exaggeration  ?  Yes, 
it  is— gross  exaggeration— and  there- 
fore entire  tnitL  For  fear  makes 
mountains  of  molehills,  and  supposes 
that  seas  not  higher  than  bouses 
smite  the  sky.  But  was  Spenser 
afraid  of  the  mere  creature  of  his 
imagination?  Yes, he  was— for  it  is 
only  of  mere  creatures  of  imsgina- 
tion  that  men  are  ever  afraid— and 
therefore  are  all  poets  cowards. 
That  Edmund  was  one  in  this  case 
no  wonder,  for  does  he  not  tell  you 
that  the  Dragon, 

*'  Which,  to  ineresse  his  wondroui  great- 

nes  more. 
Was  swoln  with  wrath  and  poyson,  and 

with  bloody  gore  ?  " 

But  the  Red-Criosse  was  not  afraid 
«*nit  he — fur  he  beheld  the  Dragon 
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just  as  he  was— and  untroubled, 
**  *gan  fayrely  couch  his  steady 
spear."  Nor  was  Una  afraid  — not 
for  herself,  we  mean — ^no,  not  even 
for  *<  him,  her  lion,  and  her  lord." 
She  knew  her  enemy  was  about  to 
die.  Clouds  take  the  shape  of  dra^ 
gons — then  why  not  hills  ?  But  now 
the  dragon  has  no  longer  the  loolc  of 
a  living  hill,  but  hath  taken  his  own 
appalling  paraphernalia  and  propor- 
tions. 

*'  And  over  all  with  brasen  scales  was 

armd. 
Like  plated  cote  of  Steele,   so  couched 

neare 
That  nought  mote  perce ;  ne  nalght  his 

corse  be  harmd 
With  dint  of  swerd,  nor  push  of  pointed 

speare : 
Which,  as  an  eagle,  seeing  pray  appeare, 
His  aery  plumes  doth  rouze  full  rudely 

dight; 
So  shaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  hrare : 
For,  as  .the  clashing  of  an  armor  bright, 
Saih  noyse  his  rouzed  scales  did  send  uuto 

the  knight. 

*•  HU  flaggy  wingef,  when  forth  he  did 
display, 

Were  like  two  sayler,  la  which  the  hol- 
low wynd 

Is  gathered  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way  : 

And  eke  the  pennes,  that  did  bis  pineons 
bynd. 

Were  like  mayne-yardes  wlth'flying  can- 
vas lynd ; 

With  which  whenas  him  list  the  ayre  to 
heat. 

And  there  by  force  unwonted  passage 
fynd. 

The  cloudes  before  him  fledd  for  terror 
great. 

And  all  the  Hevens  stood  still  amazed  with 
his  threat.** 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is 
the  more  formidable— the  tail  or  the 
head  of  the  Great  Dragon. 

*'  His  huge  long  tayle,  wownd  up  in  hun- 
dred foldet. 
Does  overspred  his  long  braa-scaly  back. 
Whose  wreathed  boughtes  when  ever  he 

unfoldes, 
And  thick-entangled  knots  adowo  does 

slack, 
Bespotted  as  with  shieldes  of  red  and 

blacke. 
It  sweepeth  all  the  land  behind  him  farre. 
And  of  three  furlongs  does  but  litle  lacke ; 
And  at  the  point  two  stinges  Infixed  am*. 
Both  deadly  sharp,  that  sharpest  Steele 
•xoeedco  farre." 
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Suffice  it  to  say  of  hia  head,  tiiat  the 
mouth 

•'  Wyde  gap6d,  like  the  grietly  mouth  of 
Hell;" 

and  in  it  were  ranged  three  ranks  of 
■iron  teeth, 

**  In  which  yett  trickling  hlood,  and  gob- 
bets raw, 
Of  late  devoured  bodies  did  appeare ; " 

his  ejes,  like  blazing  shields,  humed 

with  wrath, 

**  As  two  broad  beacons,  sett  in  open 
fields, 

Send  forth  their  flatties  far  off  to  every 
shy  re, 

And  warning  give,  that  enemies  conspyre 

With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade ; 

So  flam'd  his  eyne  with  rage  and  ranco- 
rous yre : 

But  far  within,  as  in  a  hollow  glade, 

Those  glaring  lampes  were  sett,  that  made 
a  dreadful  shade.*' 

PaintiDg  I  Poo !  what  is  it  to  poe- 
try  ?  Michael  Angelo  himself  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  him,  paint  a  dra-> 
gon  with  a  tail  *'  that  or  three  fur- 
longs did  but  little  lacke."  Yet  we 
know  the  power  of  shadow — and 
how  a  dragon  miffht  he  elongated  in 
gioora,  out  of  which,  ever  and  anon, 
were  to  be  discoTored  upheaving, 
billow  after  billow— with  a  dead  sea 
between — of  back  with  scales  all  hor- 
rid, portentous  in  lurid  light,  owning 
not  the  sun  for  its  source,  but  innate 
within  those  infernal  coils^call  it 
not  light  but  fire.  But  here  there  is 
no  shadow  but  what  he  himself  has 
made — on  a  sunny  hill  he  had  been 
lying — and  on  a  sunny  plain  he  at- 
tacks the  Red- Crosse.  Our  imagi- 
nation has  been  visited  by  a  success 
sion  of  images,  each  of  which  has 
aggrandized  the  visionary  Monster 
by  the  effect  of  some  new  terror  or 
horror  that  could  not  have  all  coex- 
isted in  him  before  the  material  eye 
— and  thus,  instead  of  one  painted 
Draeon,  in  one  posture — which  is  all 
Michael  Angelo  could  have  shown — 
Spenser  shows  us  a  succession  of 
poetical  Dragons,  that  are  aJl^  never- 
theless, one  Dragon — **  the  aame,  but 
oh  [  how  different]"— the  same  only 
inasmuch  as  they  all  breathe  of 
heU ;  and  that  is  a  principle  of  unity 
that  blends  together  in  our  imagina- 
tion a  Dragon  with  a  tail  *'  that  of 
wee  furlongs  did  but  little  lack," 
id  a  Dragon  with  no  more  tail  than 


an  ape-*that  is,  no  tail  at  all.  After 
all,  there  is  nothing  in  this  wide 
world  of  burs— the  only  world  worth 
seeing— the  world  of  imagination — 
like  winged  words.  They  are  om- 
nipotent in  their  creations  over  the 
accidents  of  time  and  place  and  all 
other  accidents — ^they  alone  could 
show  that  idear— **  his  stature  reach- 
ed the  sky." 

But  lo  I  they  encounter— and  the 
horse  and  his  rider  are  overthrown 
— what  could  they  less? — by  him 
who  with  his  tail  had  swept  three 
parts  of  Uie  stars  from  heaven.  But 
the  Red- Crosse  had  not  been  tum- 
bled from  his  saddle,  nor  had  the 
spine  of  his  steed  been  snapped^ 
and 
"  Both  horse  and  man  np  lightly  rose 

againe," 
and  renewed  the  combat  That  ce- 
lestial sword,  of  keener  temper  than 
ever  steel  drew  from  the  cold  Ebro's 
flood,  though  yet  it  pierced  not 
those  scaly  folds,  astounded  the 
great  dragon. 
"  Exceeding  rage  enfl*m'd   the  furious 

lieast, 
To  be  avenged  of  so  great  despight ; 
For  never  felt  his  imperceable  brest 
So  wondrous  force  from  hand  of  living 

wight ; 
Yet  had  he  proV*d  the  powre  of  many  a 

puissant  knight." 

The  dragon  we  saw  had  wings — 
"flaggy  winges" — which,  when  forth 
he  did  them  display,  were  *'  like  two 
sails  " — and  what  vulture  on  Imaus 
bred,  what  condor  on  the  Himalaya 
ridge  ever  set  such  sails  as  those  ? 
So  he  resolved  to  take  wing,  and  to 
soar  aloft,  but  not  alone. 
^  Long  be  them  bore  above  the  subject 

plaine, 
So  far  as  ewghen  bow  a  shaft  may  aend. 
Till  struggling  strong  did  him  at  last  con- 
st raine 
To  let  them  downe  before  his  flight'es  end  : 
As  hagard  hauke  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowls,  above  his  hable  might. 
His  wearie  pounces  all   In   vaine   doth 

spend 
To  trusse  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight. 
Which  coming  down  to  ground,  doea  fr«« 

ItMlfe  by  tght. 
"  He  so  disseized  of  his  grjrping  grosse. 
The  knight   bis  thrillaot   speare  again 

assayd 
In  his  bras* plated  body  lo  embosse, 
And  three  men's  strength  into  the  stmake 
he  layd, 
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Wherevrith  the  ttlfRB  beame   quaked  as 

affrayd, 
And  glauncing  from  his  scaly  nccke,  did 

glyde 
CloM  under  his  left  wing,  then  broad  dis- 

playd: 
The    piercing  Steele  there   wreught   a 

wound  full  wyde. 
That  with  the  dnconth  stnart  the  monster 

iowdly  cryde.'* 

The  Red-Cro8se  wounds  him  un- 
der the  left  wing  with  his  spear, 
whereat 

**•  He  cryde  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to 
rore." 

The  dragon  draws  out  the  weapon 
with  his  clawsy  and 

•^  forth  flowed  fresh 
A  gushing  riTor  of  blacke  gory  blood, 
That  drowned  all  the  land  whereon  he 
stood;'' 

and  the  poet  audaciously  adds, 

^  The  strsame  thereof  would  drive   a 

Dill.*' 


By  a  stroke  of  that  writhing  tail  the 
knight  is  unhorsed,  but  quickly  re- 
gains his  feet, 

«'  From  off  the  earth  with  durty  blood 
dystalned," 

»nd  hews  away  at  the  crest^  that  re- 
buts each  blow  like  adamant.  Yet 
Buch  IS  the  torment  of  the  wound 
beneath  his  left  wing,  that  fain  would 
the  Dragon  fly,  but  cannot  rise  from 
the  ground.  He  theq^  braying  with 
anguish,  sends  from  his  oven  such  a 
scorching  flame,  that  it  sears  the 
knight*8  body  through  his  armour. 


"  That  he  could  not  endure  so  cruel  cace, 
But  thought  his  arms  to  leaTe»  and  helmet 
to  unlace." 

Had  he  done  so,  he  bad  been  lost ! 
For  what  knieht  ever  flung  aside  the 
armoury  of  faith,  and  fell  not  beneath 
bis  foe  into  death  and  perdition? 
The  very  thought  of  such  sin  for  a 
while  weakened  him  —  while  it 
strengthened  the  power  of  tiie  fire 
that  consumed  his  vitals. 

**  Not  that  great  champion  of  the  Antique 

world. 
Whom  famous  poetes  verse  so  much  doth 

vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high 

extold, 
So  many  furies  and  sharpe  fits  did  haunt. 
When  him  the  poysoned  garment  did  en- 

chaunt. 
With  Centaures  blood  and  bloody  verses 

charmd ; 
As  did  this  knight  twelve  thousand  do- 
lours daunt, 
Whom  fyrie  Steele  now  burnt,  that  erst 

him  armd ; 
That  erst  him  goodly  armd,  now  most  of 

all  him  harmd.'* 

That  last  line  is  surely  full  of  many 
meanings,  and  mediinks  we  could 
discourse  on  them  till  that  alow,  but 
not  dilatory,  finger,  now  pointing  to 
twelve,  should  touch  one — the  most 
solemn  figure  on  the  dial  by  night— 
by  day  the  most  cheerful !  But  we 
leave  your  own  heart  to  indite  to 
itself  the  homily  —  and  the  higher 
that  heart  be,  the  humbler  as  it  smth 
"  Amen  I "  Verily  these  things  are 
a  mystery — and  now  art  thou  about 
to  read  of  a  mystery  greater  than 
them  alL 


"  Faynt,  wearie,  acre,  emboyled,  grieved,  brent. 

With  heat,  toyle,  wounds,  armes,  smart,  and  inward  fire. 

That  never  man  such  mischiefes  did  torment ; 

Death  better  were ;  death  did  be  oft  desire  ; 

But  death  will  never  come,  when  needes  require. 

Whom  so  dismayd  when  that  his  foe  beheld. 

He  cast  to  suffer  him  no  more  respire. 

But  gan  his  sturdy  sterne  about  to  wdd, 

And  him  so  strongly  stroke,  that  to  the  ground  him  feld* 

"  It  fortuned,  (as  fayre  it  them  befell) 
Behind  his  backe^  uaweetiog  where  he  stood. 
Of  auncient  time  there  was  a  epringing  well, 
From  which  fast  triokled  forth  a  silver  flood. 
Full  of  great  vertues,  and  for  med*cine  good : 
Whylome,  before  that  eursed  dragon  got 
That  happy  land,  and  all  with  innocent  blood 
Defyld  those  sacred  waves»  it  rightly  hot 
The  Well  of  LiHi  i  na  yet  his  Tcrtuea  had  foiigot  i 
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"  Fur  onto  life  the  dead  it  could  refttore» 
And  guilt  of  sinfull  crimee  deaoe  wash  away; 
Those,  that  with  sicknetse  were  infected  aorc^ 
It  cou!d  recure ;  and  aged  long  decay 
Renew,  as  one  were  borne  that  very  day. 
Both  Silo  this,  and  lordan,  did  excel!, 
And  th*  English  Bath,  and  eke  the  German  Spaa 
Ne  can  Cephise,  nor  Hebrus,  noatch  this  well : 
Into  the  same  the  knight  back  orerthrowen  frll. 

**  Now  gan  the  golden  Phcebus  for  to  steepe 
His  flerie  face  In  blilowea  of  the  west, 
And  his  faint  steedes  watrcd  in  ocean  deepe. 
Whiles  from  their  lournall  labours  they  did  rest; 
Whan  that  infemall  monster,  having  kest         * 
His  wearie  foe  into  that  living  well. 

Can  high  advaunoe  his  broad  discoloured  brest 

Above  his  wonted  pitch,  with  countenance  fell. 
And  clapt  his  yron  wingK,  as  victor  he  did  dwelL** 

The  well  of  life !  You  haye  read  is  afterirards  called  "  new-born ;" 

of   it   in    Revelations.    **  And  he  that  is,  reffenerated  by  baptism  in 

Bhovi'ed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  the  well  ot  life! 

li fe,  clear  as  cry  stal,  proceeding  out  And  lio  w  fares  it  now  witiiUna,  **  on 


of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the    a  hill  withdrawn,"  now  that  it  i 
Lamb.    In  the  midst  of  the  street    eth  as  if  her  Red- Crosse  had  fallen. 


of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  never  more  to  rise,  and  that  all 

was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  lost— that  he  was  about  to  perish-* 

bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  that  her  parenta  were  to  rem^  im- 

yielded  her  fruit  every  month ;  and  prisoned  till  they  should  die— and 

the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  thatsheherself  was  utterly  undone? 

healiog  of   the  nations;**    xxii.   I.  What  could  she  do but^pray?  The 

And  you  remember  John  iv.  10 :  sun  was  going  down — the  sun  aank 

'*  Thou  wouldst  have  asked  of  him,  —the  sun  remained  lon^  away — and 

and  he  would  have  given  thee  liv-  the  sun  arose— and  all  that  time  Una 

ing  water."    And  verse  1 4 :  <*  The  was  in  prayer ;  and  her  prayers  were 

water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  heard.      How   perfectly   besattful 

in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  the  passage  I 


into  everlasting  life."    The  Knight 

'*  Which  when  his  pensive  lady  saw  from  farre, 

Great  woe  and  sorrow  did  her  soule  assay. 

As  weening  that  the  sad  end  of  the  warra ; 

And  gan  to  highest  God  entirely  pray 

That  feared  chaanco  from  her  to  turne  away : 

With  folded  hands,  and  knees  full  lowly  bent, 

AU  night  she  watcht ;  ne  once  adowne  would  lay 

Her  dainty  limba  in  her  sad  dreriment, 

But  praying  still  did  wake,  and  waking  did  lament. 

"  The  morrow  next  gan  earely  to  appears^ 
That  TiUn  rose  to  rnnne  his  dally  raoe ; 
But  earely,  ere  the  morrow  next  gan  rears 
Out  of  the  sea  faire  Titans  deawy  faoe^ 
Up  rose  the  gentle  virgin  from  her  places 
And  looked  all  about,  if  she  might  spy 
Her  loved  knight  to  move  his  manly  psee  : 
For  she  had  great  doubt  of  his  safety, 
Since  late  she  saw  him  fall  before  his  cnlay. 

'*  At  last  she  saw,  where  be  upaUrted  brave 
Out  of  the  well  wherein  he  drenched  lay ; 
As  eagle,  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave. 
Where  he  bath  lefts  bis  plumes  all  bory  gray. 
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And  deckt  himselfe  with  fetbers  yoathly  (piy, 

Like  ejRi  haake  ap  moantt  unto  the  skiei, 

Hit  newly-bodded  pineont  to  asaay, 

And  marreileii  at  btmselfe,  stU  as  be  fliee  : 

Soneir  tbis  new-borne  knigbt  tobattell  new  did  rise. 

"  Whom  wben  the  damned  feend  so  fresb  bid  spy. 

No  wonder  if  be  wondred  at  tbe  sigbt. 

And  doubted  wlietber  bis  late  enimy 

It  were,  or  other  new  supplied  knight. 

He  now,  to  prove  bis  late- renewed  might. 

High  brandishing  his  bright  deaw-burning  blade, 

Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite, 

That  to  the  fcull  a  yawning  wound  it  made : 

The  deadly  dint  bis  dulled  seneea  all  dismaid, 

'*  I  wote  not,  whether  the  revenging  Steele 

Were  hardned  with  that  holy  water  dew 

Wherein  he  fell ;  or  sharper  edge  did  feele  ; 

Or  his  baptized  hands  now  greater  grew  ; 

Or  other  secret  vertue  did  ensew ; 

£I»  never  could  the  force  of  fleshly  arme, 

Ne  molten  mettall,  in  his  blood  embrew : 

For,  till  that  stownd,  could  never  wight  him  harme 

By  subtilty,  nor  slight,  nor  might,  nor  mighty  charme.** 

But  not  yet  is  the  Dragon  Tanquish-  The  bell-bred  beast  threw  forth  unto  the 

ed— and  the  Red- Crosse,  ere  he  gain  skier, 

the  Tictory,  is  to  be  baptized  in  fire.  That  all  was  covered  with  darknesne  din* : 

The  mortal  sting  is  once  more  trans-  Then  fraught  with  rancour  and  eugurged 

fixed  into  his  shoulder,  while  his  yre, 

body  is  eUTeloped  in  folds  voluml*  He  cast  at  once  him  to  avenge  (mt  all ; 

nouSytill  And  gathering  up  himselfe  out  of  the 

mire* 

"  Inflam*d  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  ^^^^  *»*»  nmyen  wings  did  fiercely  fall  ; 

he  hefte,  Upon  his  tunne-bright  shield,  and  grypt 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  **  **•*  withali." 

string  The  monster  is  mutilated  of  a  pavr 

Of  his  huge  Ulle  he  quite  asomler  clefte ;  that  Still  cllngS  tO  the  golden  shield, 

Five  loinis  thirw.f  he  hcw'd,  and  but  the  and  inhisagonyagain  expires  scorch- 
stump  him  lefte.  ing  flame  from  his  "  hellish  entrails," 

which  the  Red- Crosse  cannot  en- 

^  Hart  cannot  thinke  what  outrage  and  dure,  and  falls  backward  in  the  mire, 

what  cries,  «  with  dread  of  shame  sore  terri- 

With  fowle  enfuuldred  smoake  and  flash-  fled;*'  whenlol  another  of  the  greater 

ing  fire,  mysteries. 

"  There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  faire  beside, 

Loaden  with  fruit  and  applea  rosy  I'edd, 

As  they  in  pure  vermilion  had  been  dide. 

Whereof  great  vertues  over  all  were  redd  : 

For  happy  life  to  all  which  thereon  fedd. 

And  life  eke  everlasting  did  befall : 

Great  God  it  planted  in  that  blessed  stedd 

With  his  almighty  hand,  and  did  it  call 

The  Tree  of  Life,  the  crime  of  our  first  fathers  fall. 

**  In  all  the  world  like  was  not  to  be  fownd. 
Save  in  that  snile,  where  all  good  things  did  grow. 
And  freely  sprong  out  of  the  fruitfull  grownd. 
As  incorrupted  Nature  did  them  sow, 
Till  that  dredd  dragon  all  did  overthrow. 
Another  like  falre  tree  eke  grew  thereby. 
Whereof  whoso  did  eat,  eftsoones  did  know 
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Both  good  and  ill :  O  mooniffiU  mmMryl 
That  tree^throagh  one  man's  fiiiilt  hath  doon  «t  all  t»  dy  i 

'<  From  that  first  troe  forth  flowd,  as  fron  a  frril» 

A  trickling  itrsamo  of  balme*  moot  sovemlne 

And  dainty  deare,  which  on  the  ground  still  feU, 

And  oyerflowed  all  the  fertOe  plains 

As  it  had  deawed  bene  with  timely  raiae : 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracioas  ointment  ga?«; 

And  deadly  wounds  could  heale;  and  reare  agnine 

The  sencelesse  eorse  appointed  for  the  grave: 

Into  that  saoM  be  fell,  whieh  did  from  death  him  «?«. 

**  For  nigh  thereto  the  OTer-damned  beast 

Durst  not  appcech,  for  he  was  deadly  made^ 

And  al  that  life  preserred  did  detest ; 

Yet  he  it  oft  adventur'd  to  invade. 

By  this  the  drouping  Day-light  gan  to  fade^ 

And  yield  his  rowme  to  md  auooeeding  Nighl» 

Who  with  her  sable  mantle  gaa  to  shade 

The  face  of  Earth  and  wayes  of  liTing  wjght» 

And  high  her  burning  torch  set  np  in  Heaven  bright. 

«  When  gentle  Una  saw  the  eeeood  fall 

Of  her  deare  knight,  wbo»  weary  of  long  fight 

And  faint  throogb  losse  of  blood,  mooVd  not  at  all, 

But  lay^  as  in  a  dreame  of  d^pe  delight, 

Besmeard  with  pretious  balme,  whose  vertnona  might 

Pid  heals  his  woundes,  and  soorehing  heat  alay; 

Againe  she  strioken  was  with  sore  affright. 

And  for  his  safetie  gan  devoutly  pray. 

And  watoh  the  noyous  night,  and  wait  for  ioyooa  day. 

"  The  ioyous  day  gan  early  to  appeare ; 
And  fayre  Aarora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  herselle  to  reare 
With  rosy  oheekes,  for  shame  as  blushing  red : 
Her  golden  looks,  for  hast,  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  eares,  when  Una  her  did  marke 
Clymbe  to  her  oharet,  all  with  flowers  spred. 
From  Heven  high  to  chaoe  the  cbearelesse  darke  ; 
With  mery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke. 

<*  Then  fri^shly  up  arose  the  doughty  knfght, 

All  healed  of  his  hnrtes  and  woundes  wide. 

And  did  himselfe  to  baltalle  ready  dight ; 

Whose  early  foe  awaiting  him  beside 

To  have  devourd,  so  soone  as  day  he  spyde. 

When  now  he  saw  himselfe  so  fi*eshly  reare, 

As  if  late  fight  had  nought  him  damnifyde^ 

He  woxe  dismaid,  and  gan  his  fate  to  feare; 

Nathelesse  with  wonted  rage  he  him  advannoed  ncsre.* 

No  commentary  is  needed  here  by  death  and  hell,  and  to  lead  captivity 
the  Christian  reader;  yet  it  is  ple»-  captive.*'  These  two  trees,  the  tree 
aant  to  hear  the  pious  Upton,  in  his  of  life  and  the  tree  of  knowledge^ 
aimple  and  solemn  style,  speak  of  are  mentioned  particularly  In  Gene- 
the  spirit  of  these  stanzas.  **  The  sis  ii.  and  ix,  and  who  does  not  re- 
reader,"  says  he,  "  knows  that  the  member  Mllton^- 
Bcene  of  action  is  in  Eden,  and  that 

the  Knight,  emblematically  the  Cap-  «  And  aU  amid  Uiam  stoad  the  tree  of 
tain  of  our  SaJ?ation,  is  come  to  re-  \\t^ 

Btore  Lost  Paradise ;  who,  after  his  High  emlnentb  Uonmiaf  amhroalal  froit 

8BC0ND  fallf  is  to  rise  yictorious  oyejr  Of  vegetoUe  gold  i  aa^  asst  to  Ul^ 
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Oor  deaCb,  the  tftM  ot  kDAwkdge,  grew 

fut  bj; 
Knowledge  of  good»  bonght  dear  by  knovr- 

iogiU.*' 
This  tree  of  life,  shadowiog  out  in  a 
figure  everlasting  life,  is  mentioned 
in  Revelations,  u.  7.  *<  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  1  give^o  eat  of  the 

tree  of  life,  which  is  in^the*  midst  of  •  the  third  day  according   to 
the  paradise  of  God;"  and  again,  in    scriptures  *'  —and  Lulce,  xiii. 
Revelations,  xxii.  2.  "  and  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  were  for  the  healinff  of  the 
nations."  "  This  passage  of  the  Re- 
Telation,"  says  Upton, "  makes%the 
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vhole  allegory  very  plain ;  and  hence 
may  be  explained  why  Spenser  calls 
^e  tree  of  life  *  the  crime  of  our 
£rst  father's  fall,'  "—an  expression, 
we  perceive,  which  Jortin  thinks  un- 
intelligible—and asks,  rather  angrily, 
what  it  means.  Warton,  too,  seems 
at  a  loss ;  but  Upton  observes, "  that 
by  a  kind  of  metonymy,  that  is  ap- 
plied to  the  tree  of  life  which  belongs 
to  man;  and  it  means  that  tree, 
which  was  made  criminal  for  us  to 
presume  to  reach,  which  was  pro* 
hibited  to  us  through  the  crime  of 
Adam.  And  he  goes  on  to  say  well, 
that  as  Spenser  keeps  nearly  to  script 
ture,  and  preserves  all  alon^  his  alle- 
gory, so  likewise,  as  far  as  his  subject 
allows,  he  loses  not  sight  altogether 
of  the  legendary  history  of  St  George, 
of  whom  it  is  related  that  the  Dra- 
gon assaulted  the  knight  so  furious- 
ly, that  both  man  and  horse  came  to 
Uie  ground  sore  bruised — that  it 
happened  a  tree  grew  near  the  place 
where  the  fight  was,  of  such  pre- 
cious \irtue,  that  no  venomous  worm 
durst  approach  itsbranches>-and  that 
under  this  tree,  and  with  its  goodly 
frui^  9t  George  refreshed  himself 
awhile,  and  then  returned  more  vi- 
gorously to  the  battle.  What  a  di- 
Tine  power  is  that  of  genius,  thus  to 
unite  scripture,  and  allegory,  and 
romance,  not]  only  without  offence, 
but  in  a  poem  that  strengthens  the 
soul  even  as  the  bodv  is  strengthen- 
ed by  some  plant  of  sovereign  vir-^ 
tue  I  And  why  durst  not  the  Dragon 
approach  nigh  the  tree  of  life?  Be- 
€ause  he  was  "  deadfy  made;  that  is," 
aaith  our  instructor,  "made  for 
death,  hell,  and  destruction ;  not  for 
life,  heaven,  and  happiness."  la 
Illustration  of  the  awuil  meaning  of 
**  Then  freshly  op  sroM  the  donghty 

knight^ 
All  healed  of  his  hurts  and  wooodet 


you  may  read  Psalms,  xvt.  10,  '^  God 
would  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,  nei- 
ther suffer  his  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption." — or  Hosea,  vi.  2.  "  Af- 
ter TWO  days  will  he  revive  us ;  in, 
the  THiBD  day  he  will  raise  us  up, 
and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight." — and 
1  Corinthians,  xv.  4.  "  He  rose  again 

the 
88. 
**  The  THIRD  DAT  I  shall  be  perfect- 
ed." We  should  hardly  have  ven* 
tured  of  ourselves  to  refer  to  these 
texts,  had  we  not  the  authority  and 
sanction  of  ^the  pious  Prebendary, 
whom  we  shall  always  think  the  best 
by  far  of  Spenser's  commentators— 
and  he  bicis  us  consider  them,  that  we 
may  see  how  proper  it  was  that  this 
fight  should  last  to  the  third  dat, 
and  how  it  could  not,  consistent 
with  the  allegory,  have  been  ^ort* 
ened.  *'  This  Holt  Ov^-^his  Cap- 
tain  cfour  salvatiou,  perjtet  through 
suffering.  Is  shadowed  to  us  in  this 
fight  with  the  Dragon,  viz.  the  old 
Serpent,  and  Satan,  for  on  the  third 
day  God  sends  Messiah,  his  Son,  for 
whom  he  had  reserved  the  glory  of 
that  victory." 
Therefore  thus  Milton : 

*^  Two  days  are  therefore  past,  the  third 

is  thine ; 
For  thee  I  have  ordained  it,  and  thus  far 
Have  suffered,  that  the  glory  may  b* 

thine 
Of  ending  this  great  wut,  ** 

**  Michael  and  his  angels  fought 
against  the  dragon,  and  prevailed," 
Rev.  xii.  7  ;  that  is,  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  angels.  And  Upton  adds, 
"  What  was  proper  In  this  allegory 
Spenser  has  taken ;  and  what  Mil- 
ton thought  proper  for  his  divine 
subject  he  has  likewise  adopted. 
This  is  sufficient  for  poets." 

The  Red- Crosse  now  deals  the 
Dragon  his  death- wound— 

'*  So  downe  he  feli,  and  forth  his  life  did 
breath. 

That  vanisht  into  smoke  and  doudes 
swift ; 

So  down  he  fell,  that  th*  earth  him  un- 
derneath 

Did  grone,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  Hft ; 

So  downe  he  fell,  as  an  hage  rocky  ctift. 

Whose  fslse  foandaeion  waves  have  washt 
away. 

With  dreadfoll  poyM  is  firsm  the  msyae- 
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And,  rolling  downe»  great  Neptant  doth 

dismay : 
So  downe  he  fell,  and  like  an  heaped 

moantalne  laj.** 

**  So  down  he  fell'*  is  here  four  dmet 
repeated,  in  imitation  of  the  tame 
kind  of  repeUtion  of  the  Fall  of  Ba- 
byloDy  of  which  the  Draffon  is  a 
type — as  in  Revelations  and  Isaiah-- 
'•  Babylon  is  faUen,  is  faUen/'  &c 
In  his  account  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  infernal  spirits  into  serpenU, 
Milton  thrice  repeats  the  same 
word — 

**  Down  their  arms, 
Down  fell  botb  spear  and  shitdd,  down 
they  as  fast.** 

The  simile  of  the  roclc  falling  into 
the  sea  belonn — as  all  strong  sim* 
pie  similies  do— of  course,  to  Ho* 
mer — and  to  all  other  poets. 

Some  ha?e  said,  that  Spenser  wants 
strength  —  pray»  did  Sampson  ? 
Many  more  hare  said,  that  he  wants 
judgment — ^pray,  did  Solomon  ?  We 
shall  not  criticize  the  combat— which, 
from  the  few  rounds  we  have  quo- 
ted, you  see,  was  worthy  of  chi? airy 
in  its  most  palmy  days.  The  move- 
ments are  all  magnificent — and  the 
issue  of  all  those  fluctuations  often 
seems  doubtful,  though  we  feel  as- 
sured that  the  Red-Crosse  will  come 
victoriously  out  of  that  sea  of  blood. 
Romance  readers— and  few  of  us,  in 
our  childhood  at  least,  have  not  been 
so  on  bits  of  whitey-brown  paper, 
perhaps,  grim  with  formidable  cuts 
of  men  outstaring  monsters — have 
all  a  deep  delight  In  dragons;  which 
complex  emoUon,  did  we  choose  to 
philosophize,  we  could  resolve  into 
its  elements,  without  being  able, 
however,  to  make  ourselves  intelli- 
gible to  any  mind  that  had  not  very 
early  become  familiar  with  the  poe- 
try of  him,  who,  "  to  lonely  Patmos 
banished,  saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty 
angel  stand.**  A  dragon  of  any  de* 
gree  moves  the  imagination  the  mo- 
ment he  is  seen  at  Uie  mouth  of  his 
cave,  basking,  we  shall  suppose,  in 
the  sun ;  or  should  we  dare  to  take 
a  peep  jfar  ben  in  the  gloom,  asleep 
amone  the  few  bones,  which,  after 
mumbling  in  his  red  maw,  he  had 
spared  to  devour,  from  fear  that  his 
delicate  stomach  might  be  troubled 
with  indigestion,  and  the  vapours 
people  his  brain  with  blue  devils. 
But  the  Dragon— Mtf  GasAT  Dragon 


gor 
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I,  as  Tou  see  him  issuing  from 
the  night  of  woods,  to  be  aallyiog 
from  hell.  The  Power  of  Sin  ia  im- 
personated; you  instantlf  think  of 
the  sole  Power  that  can  slay  him; 
and  when  he  is  slain,  the  earth  looka 
greener,  and  the  heart  leaps  up,  as 
if  his  death  were  life  to  us,  and  man 
^and  nature  were  freed  from  their 
only  foe.    The  Bottomless  Pit  I 

Throughout  the  combat  the  alle- 
,  iry  is  wondrously  well  preserved 
ly  the  poet,  though  it  may  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  reader,  or  but  dimly 
thought  of  in  the  stronger  interest  of 
a  flesh  and  blood  struggle  for  life  or 
death ;  and  nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  close:— 

*'  The  knight  himsrife  even  trembled  at 

his  falU 
So  hage  and  horrible  a  masse  It  eeemcd. 
And  his  deare  lady,  that  beheld  it  alt. 
Durst  not  approch  for  dread,  which  sha 

misdeemed ; 
But  yet  at  last,  whenae  the  direful!  fttnd 
She  saw  not  stirre,  oiF-ohaking  vslue  af- 
fright.    . 
She  nigher  drew,  and  saw  that  Soyooa 

end; 
Then  God  oho  prayed,  and  thankt  her 

faithful!  knight 
That  had  atchievUe  so  great  a  eonqueet  by 
his  might." 

No  vain-fflorious  self-exaltation 
with  the  Red- Cross  Knight.  He 
trembles— for  the  first  time — at  the 
very  fall  of  his  foe ;  even  his  great 
heart  can  almost  feel  fear,  now  that 
there  is  no  danger;  and  without 
some  such  fear,  there  could  not  be 
the  joy  of  escape  from  dishonour  or 
death.  Una,  too,  *'  durst  not  ap« 
proach  for  dread."  But  how  did 
she  hail  the  conqueror  ?  With  pas« 
sionate  embraces  ?  And  did  she  sob 
away  into  a  swoon  f    Spenser  aim* 

Sly  tells  us,  that  ''at  last  she  nigher 
rew ; "  and  in  one  line  reveals  her 
angelic  spirit. 

''  Then  God  she  prayed,  and  thankt  her 
faithful  knighL*' 

Spenser's  own  spirit  seems  now- 
to  be  invaded  by  a  sudden  access  of 
lustrous  joy — and  now  is  the  time 
for  an  outbreak  of  sunny  song» 
such  a  song  as  in  Scotland  we  call 
*'  Uie  skriech  o'  day  "  —  meaning 
therebv  the  music  of  ail  her  awakeu- 
ed  birds.    And  he  exclaims^ 
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"  Behold  I  see  the  .haven  nigh  at  hand, 

To  which  I  meane  my  wearie  coarse  to  hend  ; 

Vere  the  maine  sbete,  and  bears  up  with  the  land. 

The  which  afore  is  fayrly  to  be  kend, 

Atod  seemeth  safe  from  storms  tliat  may  offend : 

There  this  fayre  virgin  wearie  of  her  way 

Must  landed  bee,  now  at  her  ioumeyes  end  ; 

There  eke  my  feeble  barke  a  while  may  stay, 

Till  mery  wynd  and  weather  call  her  thedct  away» 

**  Scarsely  had  PhcBbus  in  the  glooming  east 

Tett  harnessed  his  fyrio- footed  teeme^ 

Ne  reard  above  the  Earth  his  flaming  creast ; 

When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steeme, 

That  eigne  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seeme 

Unto  the  watchman  on  ths  castle- wall, 

Who  thereby  dead  that  balefuU  beast  did  deeme, 

And  to  his  lord  and  lady  lowd  gan  call, 

To  tell  how  he  had  scene  the  dragon's  fatall  fall. 

"  Uprose  with  hasty  loyi  and  feeble  speed. 

That  aged  syre,  the  lord  of  all  that  land. 

And  looked  forth,  to  weet  if  trew  indeed 

Those  tydinges  were,  as  he  did.  nndersUnd ; 

Which  whenas  trew  by  tryall  he  out  fond, 

He  badd  to  open  wyde  his  brasen  gate. 

Which  long  time  had  beene  shut,  and  out  of  bond 

Proclaymed  ioy  and  peace  through  all  his  state ; 

For  dead  now  was  their  foe^  which  them  forrayed  late. 

"  Then  gao  triumphant  trompets  aownd  on  hycb 

That  sent  to  Heven  the  ecchoed  report 

Of  their  new  ioy,  and  happie  victory 

Gainst  him,  that  had  them  long  opprest  with  tort» 

And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort. 

Then  all  the  people,  as  in  solemne  feast, 

To  him  assembled  with  one  full  con86rt9 

Rcioyeing  at  the  fall  of  that  great  beast, 

From  whose  etemall  bondage  now  they  were  veleatt. 

**  Forth  came  that  auncient  lord,  and  aged  queene, 
Arayd  in  antique  robes  downe  to  the  grownd. 
And  sad-habiliments  right  well  beseene : 
A  noble  crew  about  them  waited  rownd, 
Of  sage  and  sober  pares,  all  grarely  gownd ; 
Whom  far  before  did  march  a  goodly  band 
Of  tall  young  men,  all  hable  armes  tosownd. 
But  now  they  laurell  braunches  bore  in  hand ; 
Glad  eigne  of  victory  and  peace  in  all  their  land. 

'*  Unto  that  donghtle  eonqaerour  they  came^ 
And,  him  before  themselves  prostrating  low. 
Their  lord  and  patrone  loud  did  him  proclame. 
And  at  his  feet  their  lawrell  boughes  did  throw* 
Soone  after  them,  all  dauncing  on  a  row. 
The  comely  virgins  came,  with  girlands  dlght* 
As  fresh  as  flowres  in  medow  greene  doe  grow, 
When  morning  deaw  upon  their  leaves  doth  light ; 
And  in  their  hands  sweet  tlmbrells  all  upheld  on  hight* 

"  And,  them  beforr,  the  fry  of  children  yong 
Their  wanton  sportes  and  childish  mirth  did  play. 
And  to  the  maydens  sownding  tymbrels  song 
In  well  attuned  notes  a  ioyous  lay. 
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And  made  dellghtfuU  mmick  all  the  way, 

UatHI  they  came  where  that  faire  Ttrgin 

As  fayre  Diana  in  fresh  eommers  day 

Beholdes  ^er  nymphea,  enraung*d  in  shady  w»od« 

Some  wreatie»  some  do  ruoy  some  bathe  in  chriataii 


*'  So  she  beheld  those  maydens  laerimcni 

With  chearefuU  vew ;  who,  when  to  her  they  i 

Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  hnmblesoe  bea^ 

And  her  ador*d  by  honorable  name. 

Lifting  to  Heyen  her  everlasting  fame  : 

Then  on  her  head  they  sett  a  girlond  greener 

And  crowned  her  twixt  earnest  and  twixt  game : 

Who,  in  her  self-resemblante  well  beseene. 

Did  seeme,  such  as  she  waa,  a  goodly  maiden  ^aame.*" 


[Apia 


How  solemn  —  hopr  sacred  the 
triumph  I  and,  at  the  same  time^  how 
sweet  I  How  visiooaryj  and  yel  how 
real!  ImaginatioD  beautifying  and 
sanctifying  all  that  is  best  ia  this  our 
earthly  life,  with  "  a  light  that  sever 
was  on  land  or  sea^'  but  which 
holy  genius  is  supposed  !•  hring 
from  Heaven.  This  is  religfoua 
poetry— nor  do  we  fear,  on  wilaes^ 
ing  such  ceIebratioa>  to  think^with 
the  poet*s  reverend  IMuBtNtter^-«f 
the  triumphant  «n«iy  fbte  lefVN 
salem,  when  the  people  **  took 
branches  of  palm-trtM,  and  Weltii 
forth  to  meet  Him,  and  cried  Ht^ 
sanna." 

Not  a  word  does  fhn  Red*CnM86 
speak — and  Una — she,  too,  is  mnte. 
They  are  enjoying  their  god-glveu 
happiness— humble  in  their  hearts 
in  their  high  estate— passive  In  the 
hands  of  a  whole  people's  blhs,  and 
williiijg  to  be  so  adorned  with  their 
grateful  garlands,  bediuse  by  them- 
selves, under  HeaveA,  had  been 
brought  '*  peace  to  all  the  landl" 
The  vision  is  as  harmonious  to  the 
eye  as  the  music  is  to  the  ear,  and 
all  is  imbued  with  one  spirit. 
**  Forth  came  that  aunoiant  liSrd»  and 

aged  Queene, 
Arayd  in  iintique   robes  downe  to  the 

grownd. 
And   sad    habiliments    ri^t 


We  regard  them  witfi  mttigled  joy, 
pity,  and  reverence,  as  they  bring 
along  with  them  the  shadow  of  the 
gloom  of  their  long  Iraprlsonmentlnto 
the  open  daylight  of  deliverance  { 
their  retinue  of  **  sage  and  sober  peres, 
all  gravely  gownd,"  intensifies  the 
beauty  of  the  "  goodir  band  of  tall 
oung  men,"  marching  far  before»**aii 
able  armes  to  sownd"— wisdfai 
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with  valour  in  the  van  i  mirth  grace- 
fully ncoompaniee  nrajes^ ;  and  how 
suitably^  M  auch  a  eeaaon,  bounds 
youth  by  the  side  of  age — privileged 
l#  dance  and  alag-«4bf  tto  joy  is  re- 
ligien^  and  the  ezpreasioii  of  its  joy  is 
Wcrsliipl  NeriaiiM  pervading  spirit 
of  ilie  aoene  fcrekcA  by  the  bold 
etreke  «f  truUi  and  Mture  which 
Speneer  dnei  not  feM*  to  dash  off, 
any  ftiore  than  wtittld  Wordsworth 
faat^  featied* 

*'  And  after  all  the  raskall  many  ran. 
Heaped  together  in  ruda  raaiement. 
To  see  the  face  of  that  viaiarious  man, 
Whom  all  admired  aa  Ivosb  Heaven  sent. 
And  gac*d  apoa  with  gaping  wonderment. 
But  when  th^  oaaa  whtre   that  4«ad 

dragon  la^« 
Stretch t  an  the  groand  In  monstroos 

Wge  extant. 
The  sight  with  yUa  Um  did  them  dis- 
may, 
Ne  durst  approch  him  nigh,  to  touch, 
or  Dnce  assay. 

Some  feard,  and  Hedd :  same  feard^  and 

well  it  fi^d; 
One^  that  would  wiaar  saean  then  all  the 

rest, 
Wamd  htm  n«t  tottch,  far  yet  pcrhapa 

remaytfl 
Some  Hngring  life   within   his   hollow 

breat* 
Or  In  his  womba  might  lorl^e  some  hid- 
den nest 
Of  many  dfagonettes,  his  fimitfuU  aeede; 
Another  saide,  that  in  his  ayes  did  rest 
Yet  sparckling  fyre^  and  badd  thereof  talce 

heed; 
Another  said,  he  mw  him  aaova  his  eyes 

Indeed.^ 
Then  is  there  that  tender  touch  of 
the  nolhMr'a  alarti  f9i  her  fool- 
hardy child  playing  wIKh  the  talons 
•f  the  dead  diaawi  ■  tin>haps  not  yet 
wlioilf  dtad;  nr  Urn  #hole  people 
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have  gathered  aroaod  the  monstrom  rfn^lf  acknowledge  the  divine  right 

carcass,  and  imagination  forms  for  of  Ktoes  and  Qneens— were  they  all 

herself  a  thousand  pictures.     But  like  Uoa's  Parents — but  that  may 

imagination  is  wilttng  to  let  them,  not  be — for  thejr  ruled  in  the  land 

one  and  all,  fade  away,  and  to  fix  of  Eden,  and  in  the  land  of  Bden 

her  eyes  on  Spenser's  picture  of  a  Restored. 
Royal  Fevti?a],  th«l  makes  us  lo- 

**  IVu  flocked  sH  th«  felke  bim  rownd  about; 

Tbo  whiles  that  boarie  king,  with  all  bi«  trahie, 

Baiiif  airiTed  where  Chat  dhanpton  stoiii 

After  hia  foes  defeauumee  did  remaioe, 

Him  €M»dIy  greetee,  and  fayre  does  entcrtsjAe 

With  princely  gifts  of  yvory  and  gold. 

And  thonsand  thankee  him  yeeldea  for  aU  hie  paiao. 

Then  when  kie  daughter  dcare  he  does  behoM, 

Her  dearely  doth  imbrace,  and  kisseth  manifold. 

'-  And  after  to  his  pallace  he  them  bringea, 

With  shaumes  and  trompets,  and  with  clarioae  sweet; 

And  all  the  way  the  loyous  people  singes, 

And  with  their  garments  strowes  the  paved  street; 

Whence  mounting  up,  they  fynd  puryeyaunoe  meet 

Of  aill,  that  royall  princes  court  became ; 

And  all  the  floore  was  underneath  their  feet 

Bespredd  with  costly  soarlott  of  great  name^ 

On  which  they  lowly  sitt,  and  fitting  purpose  frame. 

"  What  needes  me  tell  their  feait  and  goodly  guize. 

In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  Tslne? 

What  needes  of  dainty  dfiAics  to  derlze, 

Of  eomdy  aervloes,  or  ootntly  trayne  ? 

My  narrow  leaves  oannot  la  them  contayne 

The  large  dieeoorse  of  tMH  princes  state. 

Tet  was  their  manner  thtn  but  biire  and  playiie; 

For  th'  inti^fue  world  OKoeme  and  pryde  did  hate ; 

Sooh  prood  Hncurioas  pompe  ia  swollen  up  %ut  lade. 


"  Tbes,  when  with  mesfeei  and  drftnkee  «f  eT«ry  kioda 

Their  fenrent  appetites  they  queoebed  had. 

That  «Bnoieiii  lord  fMi  fit  occasioo  iin^ 

Of  etnwmge  adsteBturee,  awl  of  perils  sad 

Which  ki  kis  ii!av«U  him  hafaitea  had. 

For  to  dcBMaod  «f  his  icnowned  gueat : 

Who  then  with  uttVaace  gsavi^  and  oooai'iianoe  aad, 

Frorik  i^oynt  to  poynt,  as  is  before  expreat, 

Discourst  his  Yoyage  long,  accordiug  his  requaat. 

*'  Great  pTensnre*  mtxt  with  plttlful  regard. 

That  godly  king  and  queenfe  did  passionate, 

Whyles  they  his  ptttifull  adventures  heard ; 

That  oft  thcj  did  lament  his  lucklesse  sUte^ 

And  often  blame  the  too  imp6rtune  fate 

That  heapd  on  him  so  many  wrath  full  wreakes; 

(For  never  gentle  knight,  as  ha  of  late. 

So  tosoed  was  In  Poitnd^  vrud  freakes ;) 

And  all  the  while  salt  tsares  bedcawd  the  hearera  dicaks.* 

l^ever  till  that  day  had  tlie  King  themsdres  mlone,  nor  yet  for  die 

vid  Queen  cf  EMem  loeleed  on  **  4be  Icingdom  his  prowess  had  restored ; 

face  of  that  victoriotis-  man.**    But  but  for  their  Una's  sake.    Never,  <m 

they  received  Mm  at  once  Into  their  i^  this  eartli,  had  daughter  so  well 

liearta,  and  lit  once  he  became  thiAr  deserved  to  be  bdoved  by  her  pa- 

mi..s- aI<...J^ ._^A    r^.     ».,■■*,  ^^  JU—      it         %  mmimmwm\H»tuM.m»ttit 
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or  blemish ;  and,  much  as  she  had 
suffered,  never  bad  her  face  been 
darkened  in  a  single  scowl  of  Heaven. 
Heaven  had  no  scowl  for  one  so  en- 
tirely innocent;  and  she  had  brought 
back  her  beauty  to  Eden,  unimpair- 
ed by  the  winds  of  the  wilderness 
and  its  driving  dust  But  for  the 
Red- Crosse,  her  parents  thought, 
what  had  become  of  our  Una  ?  She 
might  now  have  been— dead  I  The 
Red- Crosse  had  been,  indeed,  a  de- 
liverer ;  yet  we  can  imsgine  how 
humbly  of  himself  he  spake,  and 
that  he  dwelt  less  on  his  achieve- 
ments than  his  transmssions^  that 
it  was  so,  we  are  told  affectiogly  in 
a  few  words— "with utterance  grave, 
and  countenance  sad."  Their  "  re- 
nowned guest"  gloried  not  in  hia 
renown ;  he  knew  his  own  worth, 
for  no  noble  nature  Is  unconscious 
of  its  nobility ;  but  pride  cannot  be 
in  the  heart  of  him  who  has  con- 
quered in  the  streneth  that  comes 
from  on  high ;  and  laurel-crowned, 
and  hymned,  and  throned,  the  Chris- 
tian hero,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
permitted  joy,  forgets  not  that  he  is 
a  sinner.  They  "  often  blamed  the 
too  importune  fate  "—they  whom  he 
had  rescued  ;  but  nor  fate  nor  for- 
tune did  the  Red- Crosse  accuse— nor 
ArchimagonorDuessa;  in  the  House 
of  Holiness  he  had  learned  another 
wisdom ;  and  even  Una's  self,  with 
all  her  pity  and  all  her  love,  had 
never  whispered  that  it  was  not  to 
himself  that  he  had  owed  all  his  suf- 
ferings and  all  his  sorrows.  Yet 
speaking  in  her  presence,  and  In  pre- 
tence of  her  parents,  and  of  all  those 
"sage  and  sober  peres,"  and  of 
youus  and  maidens  too,  undoubtedly 
allowed  to  assist  at  such  a  festival^ 
we  may  believe  that  in  few  words 
were  uttered  some  of  his  confessions, 
and  that  there  was  no  hypocrisy 
in  drawinff  the  veU  of  silence  over 
some  of  the  secrets  that  were  be- 
tween God  and  his  own  heart.  No 
need— no  call— to  emblazon  sin  and 
shame  which  repentance  has  effaced ; 
and  conscience,  instructed  by  reli- 
gion, whispers  that  memory  may  let 
such  thoughts  for  a  while  pass  Into 
4>blivion.  Sweet  then  is  the  still 
small  voice !  And  did  it  not  some- 
times so  speak,  how  to  any  mortal 
man  could  there  be  an  hour  of  peace  I 
.  Think  of  Ulysses  reciUng  his  ad- 
ventures before  the  Court  of  Aid- 
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nous  —  of  £neas  charming  the 
court  of  Carthage,  and  fatally  its 
queen.  How  divinely  has  Homer, 
and  has  Virgil,  made  his  hero  speak  I 
Yet  has  Spenser  in  two  stanzasjn- 
spired  us  with  profounder  thoughts 
than  ever  could  have  been  known 
to  the  soul  of  "him  of  the  Uiad 
and  the  Odyssey,"  or  of  him  whom, 
although  heathen-bom,  have  all 
the  Christian  nations  pronounced 
divine.  Bright  fabling  and  high  the 
story  of  that  wandering  Greek— 
and  of  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
line  the  goddess-bom.  But  not  of 
earthly  empiry  alone  did  Spenser 
sioff— of  its  heroes,  and  conquerors, 
ana  kings,  and  kesars.  His  song  was 
of  the  spiritual  world— shadowed, 
and  typified,  and  symbolized ;  and 
earth  in  his  poetry  is  felt,  alike  in  its 
happiness  and  its  misery,  to  be  wliat 
it  is,  because  holden,  with  all  that 
therein  breathes,  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand  who  made  the  heavens- 
Yet  dear  to  Spenser's  heart,  and 
fair  to  his  eyes,  were  all  the  porer 
fancies  of  the  genius  of  the  heathen 
world.  We  have  seen  how  lovinely 
familiar  he  was  with  all  its  mytholo- 
ffies ;  nor  is  he  loath,  but  glad,  to 
uken  even  Una's  self,  in  that  proces- 
sion, to  Diana  surrounded  oy  her 
nymphs— his  joy  in  the  joy  of  his 
own  Christian  virffin  purifying  to 
her  purity  the  godless  of  the  sflver 
bow— and  imagination  fondly  briqg- 
inff  back  the  beauty  from  her  on 
whom  it  had  lavishly  showered  it^ 
to  render  her  from  whose  brow  it 
indeed  was  borrowed,  still  moie 
beautiful  than  before ! 

But  the  spirit  of  Spenser  was  then 
full  of  mirth  and  joy,  when  he  said 
of  Una, 

*'  Ai  fayre  DUds  in  tntk  sammer's  dmy 
B«holde8 .  her    nymphs,  enrauo^    in 

shsdy  wood. 
Some  wrestle,  some  do  run,  ■omo  hsthe 

in  chrUtall  flood." 

His  spirit  was  of  more  solemn  and 
sacred  mood^  when 

"  Then  layd  that  royall  pefe  In  sober 

wiee, 
*  Dosre   Sonne  I  great  bseno  the    erib 

which  ye  bore 
From  first  to  last  in  yoar  late  cnterpriso. 
That  I  note  whether  praiss  or  pitty 
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For  DtTW  liTlng  man,  I  weene,  so  sore 
In  tea  of  deadly  danngert  was  distrest ; 
But  ainee  now  Mfe  ye  seized  have  the 

shores 
And  well  arrlTed    are,    (btgh  God    be 

blest;) 
JLet  us  devize  qfeate  and  everlasting  rtsL  *  ** 

By  the  profound  meaniog  of  that 
eweet  still  line,  Spenser  s  spirit 
seems  even  more  sanctified ;  the  few 
words  that  pass  hetnreen  the  Red- 
Crosse  and  Una*s  father  are  some- 
what sad,  though  happy,  for  the  mar- 
riage may  not  yet  be ;  but  what  are 
six  years  to  lovers  such  as  they? 
The  Hebrew  who  met  the  daughter 
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of  Israel  at  the  well,  for  sake  of  her, 
served  cheerfully  twice  seven  years 
—but  they  lived  constantly  in  each 
others  sight  —  whereas  the  Red- 
Crosse  is  vowed — 

"  Baolc  to  retourne  to  that  great  Faery 
Qucene." 

But  Una  is  his  "  by  dew  desert  oF 
noble  chivalrie;"  and  the  King  uf 
Eden  has  said  to  him^- 

"  Both  daughter  and  eke  kingdome  lo  I 
yield  to  thee." 

And  so  saying— 


"  Then  forth  he  called  that  his  daughter  fayre, 
The  fairest  Uii',  his  oneiy  daughter  dearr. 
His  pnely  daughter  and  his  onely  hayre ; 
Who  forth  proceeding  with  sad  sober  cheare, 
As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  starre  appeare 
Out  of  the  east,  with  flaming  lockes  bedight. 
To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  neare. 
And  to  the  world  does  bring  long. wished  light : 
Sjfaire  and  fresh  that  lady  shewd  herselfe  in  sight; 

"  So  faire  and  fresh,  as  freshest  flowre  in  May ; 
For  she  had  layd  her  mournefuU  stole  aside, 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  throwne  away. 
Wherewith  her  heavenly  beautie  she  did  hlde^ 
Whiles  on  her  wearie  iourney  she  did  ride; 
And  on  her  now  a  garment  she  did  wears 
Ail  lllly  white,  witboutten  spot  or  pride. 
That  seemd  like  sllke  and  silver  woven  neare; 
But  neither  silke  nor  silver  therein  did  appeare* 

*'  The  blazing  brightnesse  of  her  1»eauties  beame. 

And  glorious  light  of  her  sunshyny  face. 

To  tell,  were  as  to  strive  against  the  streams : 

Hy  ragged  rimes  are  all  too  rude  and  bace 

Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchace. 

Ke  wonder ;  for  her  own  deare  loved  knight, 

All  were  she  daily  with  himselfe  in  place, 

Did  wonder  much  at  her  celestial  sight : 

O/l  had  he  scene  her  faire,  but  never  so  faire  dight." 


No  thought  of  Diana  now  with  the 
poet  who  issued,  through  her  father's 
jips,  a  command  for  Una  to  appear 
•—and  appear  she  doth,  like  the 
morning  star.  And  they  who  have 
seen  the  morning  star  rising,  as 
Spenser  here  shows  it,  know  that 
the  image,  though  the  most  heaven- 
ly in  air  the  heavens,  is  not  yet  so 
heavenly  as  in  the  frame  of  virgin  in- 
nocence the  impersonation  of  Truth. 
Yet  not  fairer  is  the  morning  star 
than  the  lily  of  the  field^and  Una  is 
fairer  than  them  both;  and  though 
Bilk  and  silver  be  fair — emhlems  of 


softness  and  sincerity — ^^  unworthy 
silk  and  silver  to  form  Uoa^n  raiment 
—for  it  is  of  the  linen — woven  in  no 
earthly  loom— of  which  is  made  the 
vestments  of  the  saints.  And  could 
Una  owe  indeed  aught  of  her  beauty 
to  her  garments  ?  Ask  it  not.  Hi- 
therto she  had  been  clothed  in  sad- 
ness— now  she  is  arrayed  in  joy. 
Now  therefore  is  her  beauty  perfect- 
ed, and  it  breathes  into  the  heart  of 
the  Red* Crosse  a  perfect  bliss.  No 
wonder  that  he  *'  wonders  much  at 
her  celestial  sight,"  For  new  per- 
ception is  given  him— all  obscuriDg 
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shadows  are  withdrawn— and  in  her 
nati?e  brightnese  he  looks  upon 
Truth. 

"  A  glorious  appftritfon,  had  not  fear 
That  day  dimmed  Adam'k  eyesy" 

saith  Mnton  of  an  angel  Tisftii^  the 
bowers  of  Paradise ;  but  no  doubt 
now  dlninied  the  eyes  of  the  Red- 
Crosse.  and  he  knew  that  his  Uaa^ 
standing  there  beside  her  earthly 
parents — was  the  daughter  of  God. 

**  So  fairely  digkt  whea  ahe  ia  preieoce 
came, 

Ska  to  her  syre  made  kamhla  rvvarenaw 

And  bowed  low,  that  her  right  well  be- 
came, 

And  added  grace  unto  her  axotlkaoa.** 

But  who  is  he 

**  With  flying  speede*  and  ncming  graat 

pietenccy 
Came  running  In,  mnch  like  a  man  dla- 

mayd, 
A  messenger  with  letter^  whlA  hia  »•»- 

sage  sayd  ?  " 

Alas  I  he  who  thah  sinned  shall  as- 
suredly find  that — by  the  very  con- 
stitution of  this  world — repentance 
cannot  shield  him  from  the  evil  con- 
sequence of  sin;  and  the  trouble 
may  come  upon  him  in  the  hour  of 
his  holiest  happiness.  Accusations 
are  broughtj  and  suspicions  awaken- 
ed, against  the  Red- Crosse  knight; 
nor  is  the  charge  entirely  false,  for 
they  are  urged  on  the  ear  of  the 
King  by  Duessa — imploring  redress 

AS 

"  The    wofull  daughter    and    forsaken 

heyre 
Of  that  great  emperour  of  all  the  weat.** 

The  King  is  astonished— and 

*'  With  doubtfull  eyes  fast  fixed  on  hts 
guest ; 
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Redoabtad  knight,  thai  fvt  m§m  ealf 


Thy  Ufa  and  himor  kto  a4««tw«ft; 
LetJMUght  be  hid  from  me,  |fc«lleacht 
taha< 


•<  Wkas  MSBA  tkMa  hUody  vawta  \ 

idle  threat*, 
jTbrowBe  out  Iffwn  ^fsbbsim 

royiid  ?  • 

What  H«f«Ba?  w^st  altara?  what  ta- 


wltb  lefma«fl«pai 


H%hGad  be 

ame! 
Bat  If  yooxwifs^  air  Knight,  ye  faulty 

fjDd, 
Or  wraypad  ba  la  l«fta  of  fDrm«r  dame^ 
What  aryma  doa  aat  f t  aawcr,  but  dis- 

floaa  tba  aamtf.*" 
The  Red-Creaae  nasi  now  confess 
how  he  had  bMi  enreigled  by  <*  the 
lislaeat  dame  on  ground ;"  and  from 
bis  faltering  words  h  appears,  that 
he  had  not  Ull  then  spoken  of  her 
**  Who  by  her  wicked  arU  and  wldy 

skUl. 
Too  lalsa  and  atroog  for  earthly  skill  or 

might, 
Unwaroa  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked 

wiil." 
But  Una  speaks  for  hia  against  the 
soreeresa — her  eyes  are  aot  to  be  de- 
ceived—and through  his  disguise  she 
deteeta— Archis^o.  The  ''  faytor 
false**  Is  bound  hand  aad  foot,  and 
ftung  hilo  a  dwigeon — and 
*'  Thus,  when  that  prineca  wrath  was 

padftdek 
He  gan  renew  the  late  forbidden  bains. 
And  to  the  knight  his  daughter  dear  he 

tyde 
With  sacred  rites  and  towcs  for  ever  Co 

abyde." 


"  His  owns  two  hands  the  holy  kaofts  d!d  kttUt, 
That  nana  but  death  for  ever  can  divide  ; 
His  ftwne  two  iMnils,  for  such  a  Ivrna  uMwt  ill, 
The  houalia«  fire  did  kindle  and  pi^vide^ 
And  holy  water  theraan  sprlncUad  wide ; 
At  which  the  bushy  teade  a  groasM  did  light, 
Ajad  aacrad  laaip  in  aacred  ebamher  hide. 
Where  it  should  not  U  ^Mached  day  aor  riglM, 
Far  fsara  af  avil  £ata%  hut  burnaa  «««r  bright* 

«<  Than  gan  they  sprinckle  all  the  pasta  with  winsb 
And  made  great  feast  to  solemnize  that  day  : 
They  aH  perfumda  with  frankinoenaa  divioa^ 
And  precious  odours  fetcht  from  far  away. 
That  all  the  house  did  sweat  with  areat  arsr : 
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And  all  tbe  while  tweeto  mcuicke  did  apply 
Her  ourioas  skill  the  warbling  notes  to  plaf , 
To  drive  away  the  dull  meUnchoIy  ; 
Tbe  whiles  one  sung  a  song  of  lore  and  ioUity. 

"  During  the  which  there  was  an  heavenly  noiie 

Heard  sownd  through  all  the  pallace  pleasaotl/a 

Like  as  It  had  bene  many  an  angels  v«ic«. 

Singing  before  th'  Eternall  Maiesty^ 

In  their  trinall  tripUcities  ob  hye : 

Tett  wist  no  creature  whence  that  hcvenly  sweet 

Proceeded,  yet  each  one  felt  secretly 

Himselfe  thereby  refte  of  his  sences  meet, 

And  ravished  with  rare  impression  in  his  sprite. 

**  Great  loy  was  made  that  day  of  young  and  old. 
And  solemne  feast  proclaymd  throughout  the  land, 
That  their  exceeding  merth  may  not  be  told  : 
Suffice  It  heare  by  signes  to  understand 
The  usuall  ioyes  at  knitting  of  loves  band. 
Thrise  happy  man  the  knight  himselfe  did  hold, 
Possessed  of  his  ladies  hart  and  band ; 
And  ever,  when  his  ele  did  her  behold, 
His  heart  did  seeme  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 

*<  Her  loyous  presence,  and  sweet  company, 

lo  full  oootcat  he  there  did  long  eijoy ; 

Ne  wicked  envy,  ne  vile  gealosy, 

Hiadeare  delights  were  hable  to  annoy : 

YeW  awlmming  in  that  sea  «f  blissfuU  ioy. 

He  nought  forgott  bow  he  whilome  had  sworne, 

In  case  be  couU  that  monstrous  beast  destroy. 

Unto  his  Faery  Queene  baeke  to  reiourae ; 

ThQ  which  he  shortly  did  \  and  Una  left  to  moorne." 

Never  were  holier  espousals !  "  The    altar  of  love :  it  shall  never  g4>  out" 
marriage  of  the  Lawo  is  come,  and    ,4  rp.  ^  _u»i^ ^^^  ex         a 

his  wiPe  hath  made  herself  ready,     '^The  whiles  one  sung  a. ong  of  love  and 

and  to  her  was  granted  that  she  ^    ^' 

should  he  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clear  may,  he  says,  allude  to  the  bynie* 

and  white,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  n^al  song,  or  epithalamium,  among 

righteousnesa  of  the  saints,"  Rev.  xix.  the  Greeks  ana  Romans,  hut  sung 

7.    ''This  passage,"  quoth  Upton,  likewise  by  ''the  children  of  the 


plainly  alludes  to    the  mystical  bridegroom,"  (as  they  are  called  in 

unioBof  Christ  and  his  Church;  and  Matthew,  z.  Id,)  among  the  Jews. 

Uiis,  too*  is  the  allegorical  allusion  While 

•four  pMf    0«  U.»  lioea-  •' Daring. h,wWchtber,w...nh«v«t, 
«•  And  sacped  lamp  in    secret  chamber  noise/' 

Whelllltsh^ild  not  U  quenched  day  or  Rj^nly  idludes  to  the  song  sung  at 
^1  l^«                    ^                'the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  "  And  \ 

F«  %ix  of  •fU  iktes,  bnt  bornen  tver  ^'^aj'f  »»  '^  "^^^^^  *«  J?/^  of  a  great 

bright,"  multitude,  singing  Alleluia!  let  u4 

*!.-.  .™«  i^..«<.^  ««^  ..:^«.  ..^^^««  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  incense 

*  kL™.  Itrt^  thpm'^L?  hJlirw^  to  hi"'  for  the  marriage  if  the  Lamb 

observes,  that  m  them  he  believee  j         '      ^  ^    jJHiJ       ^    ^ 

Spenser  has  a  mystical  meaning  of  '  ..  rpodt »» 

his  own;  for  'tis  neither  a  Roman,  ***'  ^^*^J^- 

Grecian,  nor  Jewish  custom ;  and  "  Singing  before  th'  Eternal  Maiesty, 

Spenser  seems  to  allude  to  the  mys-  In  **>«i'  •'in^l*  triplloitlee  en  bye," 

tical  meaning  of  the  wise  virgins'  is  language  which   Spepser,  accor- 

lamps  in  the  parable,  which,  like  the  dant  with  Christian  Scripture,  uses 

typical    fire    in  Leviticus,    vi.  13,  also  in  his  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love; 

«  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  and  Milton,  too,  as  we  all  know,  is 
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full  of  this  doctrine  of  hierarchies 
and  orders,  which  is  to  he  found  in 
several  fine  passages  of  Tasso. 

"  And  Una  left  to  moarn." 

The  Church — sajs  Upton^is  yet 
in  its  militant  or  afflicted  state;  yet 
left  to  mourn.  There  is,  therefore, 
only  a  contract  of  marriage ;  the  ac- 
complishment will  he,  when  the 
Church  becomes  triumphant;  and 
when  the  throne  of  the  Faery  Queen 
is  established  in  righteousness,  and 
in  all  moral  virtues,  by  the  return  of 
her  knights,accom panted  with  Prince 
Arthur. 

And  do  we  always  carry  along 
with  us;  in  weal  or  woe,  a  sense  of 
the  allegorical  character  of  Una  and 
the  Red-Crosse  ?  We  believe,  for 
our  own  parts,  that  we  do ;  and  that 
the  double  feeling,  kept  perpetually 
alive  by  divinest  art,  possesses  a 
pleasurable  pathos,  which  we  can- 
not imagine  inspired  by  the  sight  of 
mere  simple  human  sorrow.  The 
mystic  meanlDg  sometimes  stealinfl^ 
upon  us  unawares,  gives  a  profound- 
est  interest  even  to  incidents  in 
themselves  unimportant ;  and  some- 
times it  has  the  effect  of  tempering 
or  subduing  the  emotion  with  which 
incidents  in  themselves  harrowing, 
would,  but  for  it,  have  too  painfully 
disturbed  us;  so  that  it  may  be 
truly  aaid,  that  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  legend,  the  natural  heart 
is  alternately  stirred  and  quieted  by 
the  moral  imagination.  Relief  is 
thus  provided  us  against  too  severe 
suffering  from  the  sight  of  misery— 
and  thus  is  our  passion  of  joy,  at  the 
sight  of  other's  joy,  kept  within  the 
limits  of  a  still  delight.  We  seldom 
weep  for  Una— perhaps  never;  yet, 
Heaven  knows,  we  pitv  her  only 
less  than  we  love.  And,  at  times, 
do  we  not  feel  that  we  could 
calmly  die  for  her  sake?  At  the 
dose  there  is  but  a  betrothment, 
not  a  marriage;  warm  words,  tell- 
ing of  conjugal  endearments,  are 
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erofusely  shed  over  one  ttanzn ;  bat 
fna  is  still  a  virgin  daughter,  and 
not  a  wife ; 

<*  So  pare  and  innooenk  as  that    same 

is  she  on  our  taking  of  her  loveli- 
ness a  long  farewell ;  and  as  at  our 
first  sight  of  her, 

"  Seemed  in  her  heart  aome  hidden  care 
she  had," 

so,  at  our  last, 

**  Una  is  left  to  monm  !  " 

We  feel  as  if  we  had  still  much  to 
say,  now  that  we  have  come  to  the 
close  of  the  legend  of  the  Red-  Crosse 
Knight.  But  we  believe  that  it  must 
all  be  in  your  own  hearts.  Another 
time  we  may  hold  communion  and 
converse  with  you  on  the  thoughts 
that  flow  like  responses  from  the 
inner  shrine,  whenever  we  shot  our 
ears  to  the  noisy  world,  and,  in  such 
poetry  as  Spenser's,  sink  away  into 
dreams  of  a  deeper  bliss  and  a  purer 
Ufa 

And  have  we,  indeed,  for  the  pre- 
sent, brought  our  Series  on  Spenser 
to  a  close,  as  we  shut  the  first  book 
of  the  Faery  Queen  ?  Sixty  cantos, 
almost  as  wonderful  as  the  twelve 
we  have  travelled  through  in  leisure 
and  delight,  lie  before  us;  and  shall 
we  two  ever  breathe  together  the  air 
of  those  romantic  regions,  in  which 
seldom  now  Is  heard  the  echo  of 
human  voice  or  footstep— in  the  old- 
en time  how  populous  with  lifef 
But  that  is  too  sad  an  image ;  and 
with  Spenser's  self  we  hope  we 
shall  embark  on  another  voyage,  and 
visit  many  an  enchanted  isle,  aa,  in 
the  ffood  ship  Fancy,  round  the 
world  we  sail,  *'  in  stillness  or  in 
storm,''^and,  home- returning,  come 
to  our  moorings  at  last,  in  water  so 
airlike,  that,  twenty  fathom  down, 
you  may  see  the  shells  on  the  glim- 
mering sand— where,  shoula  we 
choose  to  let  go  our  anchor,  it  will 
bite  the  rock. 


"  Now,  etrike  your  talles,  yee  loliy  Marinerf, 

For  wee  be  come  into  a  qoiet  rode. 

Where  we  mast  land  some  of  our  pauengera, 

And  light  this  weary  Tesaell  of  her  lode. 

Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode. 

Till  she  repaired  have  her  tacliles  spent, 

And  ivants  supplide ;  and  then  againe  abroad 

On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent : 

Well  may  she  speede,  and  fairly  finish  her  intent !  *• 
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There  is  no  poet  of  modern  times 
whose  fame  bas  been  so  gradually 
on  the  increase,  and  wbo  in  tbe  end 
issurerof  attainii^  totheverjbigbest 
reputation,  tban  Uowper.  His  Keen 
observation  and  strong  sense  —  his 
admirable  power  of  expression  and 
facility  of  illustration,  enable  him  to 
impart  a  charm  to  subjects  which  at 
first  view  seem  least  susceptible  of 

Soetical  embellishment.  His  verse 
OW8  on,  apparently  without  effort; 
and,  without  any  observable  change 
in  its  structure,  adapts  itself  with 
equal  ease  to  the  simplest  objects  of 
daily  life,  and  to  the  loftiest  contem- 
plations on  which  the  human  mind 
can  be  engaged.  Over  all — over  his 
wallcs  in  the  summer,  meadows,  as 
over  his  meditation  on  the  great  end 
of  all  things  —  is  shed  the  fervour 
and  earnestness  of  a  deeply  religious 
spirit.  But  unfortunately,  the  altar 
at  which  he  worshipped  often  glowed 
with  fires  which  afforded  neither  light 
nor  heat    Then  one  dull  dispiritinff 

floom  settled  on  eyery  object  which 
e  looked  upon.  The  earth,  for  him, 
had  no  flowers ;  and  even  heaven,  no 
hope,  h  is  wrong,  therefore,  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  re- 
ligion, to  class  Cowper,'  without 
some  reservation,  amongst  our  reli- 
gious poets.  Impressed  —  deeply 
impressed  as  he  was  with  the  truths 
of  religion,  zealously  alive  to  her  in- 
terests, and  showing  forth  in  his  life 
the  firmness  and  constancy  of  his 
belief,  we  still  see  in  his  writings 
how  Christianity  lost  her  Inherent 
loveliness  when  seen  through  the 
distorting  medium  of  his  dark  and 
spirit-def^ressing  creed.  Life  looked 
back  upon  with  regret,  and  death 
look^ji  forward  to  with  terror — an 
ex*.stence  embittered  with  the  re- 
'.iiembrance  of  sins  for  which  mercy 
could  afford  no  pardon,  and  repent- 
ance yield  no  consolation — this  sure- 
ly is  not  the  view  which  a  religious 
poet,  properly  so  called,  would  give 
us  of  our  condition.  Yet  Uiis  is  human 
life,  as  in  much  painted  to  us  by  Wil- 


liam Cowper.  The  gentleness  of  his 
nature  rebelled  and  struggled  against 
the  convictions  of  his  faith.  But  the 
poet  sank  beneath  the  petrific  mass 
of  the  theologian.  In  his  case,  the 
fate  of  the  ancient  prophet  was  re- 
versed ;  and  he,  whose  philanthropy 
would  have  led  him  to  pronounce  a 
blessing,  was  constrained,  against  the 
inclinations  of  his  heart — and,  may 
we  add,  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
standing— to  denounce  curses  and 
immitigable  destruction. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  Cow- 
per upon  this  occasion  by  the  asso- 
ciations both  of  contrast  and  of  re- 
semblance. The  poems  of  Mr  Peel 
are  truly  Christian  and  religious 
poems ;  and  we  are  delighted,  after 
having  so  often  expressed  our  dis- 
gust at  the  mawkish,  and  sometimes 
impious  inanities  of  persons  fixing 
*'  their  Pindus  upon  Lebanon,"  who 
trode  that  holy  ground  without  due 
reverence  or  consideration — to  no- 
tice in  this  Magazine  a  volume  so 
unassuming,  and  yet  so  worthy  of 
admiration,  as  the  one  on  which  we 
are  about  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

"  Judge  Not,*'  the  largest  work  in 
this  volume,  is  a  poem  on  Christian 
Charity.  Divided  into  two  parts,  it 
treats  in  the  first  of  the  toleration 
due  from  one  individual  to  another; 
in  the  second,  of  the  bond  of  union 
which  ought  to  connect  nation  with 
nation,  church  with  church,  the 
Christian  with  his  Pagan  brother.  The 
author  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  short 
and  touching  preface, — ''Having 
Scripture  for  its  basis,  and  supported 
by  texts  of  infallible  authority,  it 
will  be  owing  to  the  unskilful  hand- 
ling of  the  author  rather  than  to  the 
unsoundness  of  his  views,  if  the  work 
fail  of  carrying  conviction  along  with 
it.  That  so  fair  a  theme  as  Christian 
concord  should  not  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  great  bards  of 
our  time  may  be  matter  of  regret.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  all 
would  have  equally  felt  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  been  equally  prepared  by 
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circumstances  to  comprehend  it 
Struck  donrn,  in  the  dawn  of  man- 
hood, in  the  spring  of  high  hapea  and 
ardent  aspirations,  brought  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  for  years  peiw 
mitted  to  linger  on  In  pain,  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  and  led  to 
look  into  kiosaelf,  h«w  could  one  so 
situated  fail  lo  discover  and  eonfesa 
that  man  has  overjr  reason  to  be 
humblo,  none  whaterer  to  be  proud  ? 
That  arrogaat  aasumpillon  is  men* 
stroiis  in  him  whom  the  emphatic 
language  of  Revelation  hath  descri- 
bed, aa  ^wretched,  and  miserable, 
and  poer,  and  blind,  and  naked?' 
Thai  belaga  Ihua  destitute,  tkus 
vretehed,  wrecked  as  it  were  on 
an  unknown  Inhoepitablo  coast,  are 
bound  to  eneoMrage,  auccoor,  and 
ooaeole  eaeh  olher,  who  can  doubt  ? 
That  on  the  contrarf  they  thwart, 
harass,  pillage,  and  oppress^  who  is 
ignorant?  Even  in  the  religious 
world,  as  it  la  called,  how  raroTjr  do 
we  nseot  with  the  foigtviag  apirit, 
tiie  patient  endurance,  the  noble  hti* 
mill^  of  the  oarlj  Christians  I  What 
heathen  do  we  now  find  exclaiming, 
<  See  how  these  Christians  love  each 
other!'  la  love  likely  to  prevail 
among  persona  in  the  habit  of  con- 
trasting their  own  miserable  merits 
with  the  demerite  of  others?  Of 
setting  up  certain  opinione  aa  the 
standard  of  truth,  from  which  to 
differ  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  is 
held  damnable  ?    Of  debating  about 


a  Paul,  or  an  ApoUos,  or  a  Cephas, 
and  too  frequently  forgetting  Chriat, 
his  humillity,  his  meekness,  and  his 
mercy  ?  Perceiving  the  bad  tendency 
•fa  way  of  thinking,  apt,  on  the  part 
of  the  believer,  to  1^  to  Pharisaical 
pride ;  and  on  that  of  the  sceptic  to 
contempt  and  dislike  of  rel%loB, 
the  author,  after  mature  deliberMoa, 
undertook  the  poem  which  ho  bow 
.submits  to  the  public ;  in  tho  hope 
that  having  tho  glory  of  God  and  die 
good  of  man  for  its  object,  it  will  bo 
received  with  indulgence,  if  not  with 
approbation,  by  every  oirilghtonod 
and  candid  Christian.'' 

The  poem  which  owee  its  bMbto 
such  praisoworthy  motlveo  aa  theeo 
ia  not  unworthy  of  its  origin.  la 
asany  placee  wo  are  remtndM  of  tho 
torsenoss  and  concentratioB  of  Ao 
vorse  of  Cowper.  Wo  do  not,  fan- 
deed,  Bsoot  with  paaeagee  that  ap« 
proadi  him  in  power,  nor  do  we  find 
the  same  abuadaneo  of  Imageiy,  at 
eace  simple  and  poetical,  nut  la 
Bumy  places  we  meet  with  plala 
tho«|(hts  happily  expressed,  and  a 
sustained  tone  of  cheerful  and  r^ 
tlonal  piety,  which  to  us  haa  tiio 
great  charm  of  behig  evldentlf  tho 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  anthor^a 
heart.  In  the  following  paaeagew 
where  he  advocates  the  aeoeseity  ov 
being  pure  oursdvee  before  wa  voa- 
lure  to  be  censorious  on  otfaera,  vra 
recognise  a  reeemblance  euch  aa  wa 
have  described. 


M  ThM  Mlf  eMctod  Judfft  of  heoMtfi  kind. 
To  viee  ^aiek  ttshted.  while  to  virtuo  Mlod; 
Too  prompt  soother's  foiUes  to  porotios, 
Tkloo  ow»^irhen  bUiCe4— bookword  to  beiisvst 
Boforo  (boa  Tonturt  to  rebuke  s  frion4, 
Coasttlt  thy  oooioieiioi^  oad  thy  monUe  SMod  I 
The  wtlrn  within  tbee  doet  tbou  govtrn  vtU  ? 
PraiM  who  obey,  and  punish  who  rehol  ? 
Aro  rising  possions  speedily  sapprest? 
Is  vies  discouatensooed  and  worth  carost  ? 
I>os(  keep  the  temple  of  the  spirit  pure? 
Shield  innocence,  and  liberty  secure  ? 
Thy  constant  aim  one  heart  at  least  to  bring 
Under  subjection  to  the  heavenly  King  ? 
Reflect !  aclcnowledge  reason's  sober  sway^ 
Bring  every  better  passion  Into  play ; 
And  haTtng  rendered  God  and  man  their  doc^ 
And  done  whateTer  thou  art  bonnd  to  do ; 
When  thoa  art  perfect,  then,  and  not  tilt  then, 
Aseend  tho  Judgme»t-seat^  and  sentence  nsen. 
Ob,  did  wo  rightly  exercise  that  eana 
We  misemploy  in  stripping  others  bare, 
The  world  were  better— enmity  would  cease 
Last  yield  to  purity,  aod  strife  to  piace ! 
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Tkcft  panwi  thiw  lUni  ioquiiitor !     No  i 

Th*  black  9kjm  oi  buBMa  guiU  ex^ie ; 

li«  awn  MB  miacd  reptUatiom  rdUa 

TbiM  •«»  ;  ba  silcat  where  thou  ctnaft  not  pnlM. 

Tbe  wMj  of  <  IiCb  etornal '  ratbtr  teach 

fif  riftktcoiu  acliont  than  by  railing  apeeeh : 

A  food  exaanplo  may  perchance  avail, 

Where  taunts  exasperate,  ani)  counsels  fall. 

Cease,  child  of  day,  devoted  to  the  worm. 

To  push  thy  thoughts  beyond  their  proper  term  ; 

With  impious  arrogance  to  claim  the  part 

Of  Him,  whose  province  Is  to  read  the  hoait ; 

To  covet  a  prerogative  too  high 

For  the  dim  fiusultlea  of  things  that  die. 

Which  neither  angels  nor  archangels  can 

Attain,  reserved  for  him  who  moulded  man ; 

A  veil  impenetrable  l>etng  thrown 

Over  the  heart — laid  bare  to  God  alone. 

What  title  hast  thou,  with  suspicious  eyes, 

The  motives  of  manlilnd  to  scrntinixe  ? 

Into  their  secret  chambers  canst  thou  see? 

If  darkness  dwell  there,  what  Is  that  to  thee? 

Who  to  aecoont  another*s  servant  calls  ? 

He  to  his  master  only  stands  or  falls. 

If  light  thou  love    sincerely  loathing  sfn— 

The  reformation  of  thyself  begin. 

For  what  art  thou,  contemner  of  thy  kind, 

But  naked,  poor,  weak,  miserable^  bilnd  ? 

Cease  then  to  ciretimscribe  the  grace  of  God — 

To  poise  the  balance,  or  to  lift  the  rod ; 

Remember  how  the  Scripture  hath  declared. 

That  such  as  spare  not,  Heav*n  will  leave  unspured.* — P.  14. 


This  extract  is  a  fair  Bpeclmen, 
both  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  poem.  We  are  not  ao 
sanguine  as  to  expect  that  exhorta- 
tions, however  vigorously  worded, 
will  have  much  effect  inchecl^ing 
Blander  and  presumption;  but  we 
are  happy  to  see  the  attempt  made 
by  an  author  whose  own  writinga 
exemplify  the  virtues  ha  would  in- 
culcate upon  others.  Here  is  no 
Pharisaic  pride— do  aasnmption  of 
■uperiori^ ;  qualities  which*  we  are 
aorry  to  aay.  are  the  characteristic! 
ef  BMMt  a  the  pseudo-religious 
poems  of  the  day.  There  are  few 
Uunge»  in  lMBt»  laore  inezplicahle 
tkaa  the  sucoesa  of  those  piebald 
productioD^  Argumenta  have  been 
louBdad  OB  their  popularity,  that 
religlMM  leeling  has  made  great 
pregreie^  within  the  last  few  years, 
BBsraffai  readers  of  all  raaka^  And 
a  faruer  proof  of  the  strength  of 
Uiia  feellag  is  deduced  from  the  very 
atiipidity  of  the  worka  wl*lch  have 
ea  axleaaita  a  circulation,  in  the 
aame  way  aa  the  extremity  of  a 
■laa'a  hunger  ia  proved  by  the  gar- 
baga  be  ia  aoiiietimes  glad  to  eat 


But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  attri- 
bute the  success  of  this  species  of 
wrltiDg  to  a  perversion  of  taste,  and 
a  decrease  of  really  religious  im- 
pressions. Persons  of  an  unde- 
praved  taste,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
religion,  would  be  rather  shocked 
than  srattfied  with  the  shallow  self- 
aufficieney  of  the  authors  of  what 
are  called  '^  aerioua "  productions* 
But,  in  truth,  we  believe  the  secret 
of  their  extensive  chreulation  lies  in 
this— that  a  great  dasa  of  acfaloua 
and  weU-intentioned  Christiana  con- 
aider  it  thdr  duty  to  support,  aa  far 
aa  they  can,  a  style  of  literature  op« 
poaed  to  the  lighter  and  more  fn« 
volous  publicatioaa  from  which  they 
are  conscientiously  del>arred.  Ia 
fulfilment  of  this  sa|ipoaed  duty, 
they  purdiase,^but^  ao  far  aa  our 
limited  experience  extoids^  they  do 
nothing  more.  It  ia  a  narrowing  of 
religious  feeling,  and  not  an  extaiH 
aioB  of  it.-«  feeling,  wo  fear,  of  pu« 
rltanical  atrictneaa,  Qonfinlag  a  poi^ 
Uon  of  the  public  to  the  peruaal  of 
works  with  at  least  the  nam$  of  re- 
ligious to  recommend  them,— thai  ia 
the  true  cause  of  the  anient  po. 
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pularitf  of  that  peculiar  ityle  of  We  fear  Mr  Peel  has  hit  the  tm. 

composition.    At  the  same  time,  we  fortunate  medium,  where  the  gene- 

are  sorry  to  confess,  that  the  demand  ral  reader  wiil  think  him  too  aerioua, 

for  the  giants  of  literary  divinity  is  and  the/^ecuitor  reader  will  condder 

by  no  means  on  the  increase.    \t,  him  too  Catholic  In  bis  ideas ;  and 

indeed^  can  scarcely  be  expected  yet,  we  would  fain  hope  there  are 

that  the  shelves  of  the  same  library  many  of  all  classes  who  will  approve 

should  be  opened  to  Jeremy  Taylor  of  such  passages  as  the  following  :— 
and  Thomas  Ragg. 

**  If  prospcroas  fortune  so  leduce  the  soul, 
Well  may  we  dread  its  dangerous  control. 
But  let  not  him  who  from  temptation  flies, 
Afraid  to  face  the  world's  soft  witcheries  ; 
Nor  htm  who  in  pursuit  of  promised  Joy, 
Hath  met  with  disappointment  and  annoy  ; 
Nor  him  who,  shrinlcing  from  the  din  of  strife. 
Takes  refuge  in  the  tranquil  vale  of  life  ;— 
Let  none  of  these  too  lightly  judge  the  mind 
Which  lores  to  hold  communion  ijrith  its  kind. 
Whose  upright  nature,  buoyant  as  the  air, 
Nor  pleasure  can  pervert,  nor  sin  ensnare. 

*'  In  many  a  mould  the  potter  casts  thq  clay. 

Imbued  with  every  tinge  from  grave  to  gay ; 

Thus  we  are  moulded  ;  thus  to  one  good  end. 

With  varied  colouring  of  thought,  may  tend. 

Behoves  us^  therefore,  unbecoming  pride. 

Harsh  thoughts,  and  haughty  looks,  to  lay  aside ; 

To  keep  the  tongue  that  blesseth  God,  from  gall ; 

The  heart— his  temple — open  unto  all ; 

None  judging,  none  condemning;  to  the  Lord 

Leaving  alike  to  punish  and  reward ; 

To  him,  whose  beams  on  good  and  evil  shine 

Benevolent,  beneficent,  divine. 

The  Eternal  Father,  lord  of  all  that  lives. 

The  means  of  bliss  to  every  being  gives. 

By  him  created,  as  by  him  preserved, 

AU  have  enjoyed  the  bounty — none  deserved ; 

For  allt  the  Son  Eternal  laid  aside 

His  amaranth  of  Deity,  and  died ; 

On  dUf  who  seek  assistance  from  above, 

The  Eternal  Spirit  lights— for  God  is  Love.** 

"With  the  intention  of  this  poem,  emulous  of  the  Catalogue  of  Shipe, 
and  the  Christian  spirit  in  which  it  so  manj  proper  names  are  Intro- 
is  written,  we  have  stated  that  it  is  duced.  A  poet  should  act  on  the 
impossible  to  find  fault;  but  much  suggestion  of  the  "  Scholasticos," 
as  we  are  pleased  with  them,  they  and  present  us  with  one  brick,  or  at 
have  not  blinded  us  to  many  defects  the  utmost  two,  as  specimens  of  his 
in  the  composition,  which  are  the  building;  and,  as  if  the  enormity  of 
more  surprising,  as  the  passages  we  his  transgression  in  this  way  were 
have  extracted  show,  that  the  author  not  Bufficient,  Mr  Peel  seriously 
has  it  perfectly  in  his  power  to  avoid  makes  an  apology  in  a  note,  that  the 
them.  In  many  places  his  rhymes  untunableness  of  our  English  names 
are  faiadmissible,  and  entirely  spoil  had  prevented  his  Introducing  more, 
the  effect  of  the  sentiment  they  con-  Since  we  are  in  the  humour  for 
vey.  **  Overwhelms  "  is  no  rhyme  finding  fault,  we  might  easily  gather 
for  *<  condemns,"  nor  such  words  as  a  plentiful  crop  of  them,  by  pasaing 
<*  abhors  '*  for  '*  laws."  But  these  over  into  the  second  volume,  which, 
are  minor  considerations,  which  a  though  still  breathing  the  same  spirit 
little  care  would  obviate.  We  have  of  benevolence  and  piet^,  is  devoted 
a  more  serious  objection  to  the  taste  to  subjects  of  a  more  miscellaneous 
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found  the  model  for  his  verses — as  bath,"    it   surpasses    our    humble 

from  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  scholarship   to  discover.     Perhaps 

and  the  initial  capital  tve  guess  them  the  reader  will  be  more  fortunate, 

to  be-— called  an  **  Ode  to  the  Sab«  and  we  quote  a  few  stanzas : 

"  Hast  watched  the  peasantry  from  many  a  path, 
Through  field,  and  copsf,  and  farm. 
Collecting  round  the  church  ? 

And  heard  the  salutation  of  the  heart  ? 

And  seen  the  shaking  of  toil* hardened  hands? 

The  nod  of  recognition, 

And  the  smile  sincere? 

And  not  felt  pleased  ?  To  mc,  who  many  a  time 
The  villagers  of  Sbankiin  have  admired. 

In  Sunday  clothes  arrayed 

In  Sunday  cleanliness. 

Thronging  the  House  of  Prayer ;  *  some  against 
The  sacred  structure  leaning,  where  'tft  kist 

By  morning's  rosy  lip ; 

Some  on  the  grassy  slope. 

Stretched  at  full  length,  whilst  others  slowly  op 
The  nndulating  village  green  ascend. 

Now  by  the  elms  concealed) 

Which  skirt  that  verdant  lawn,"  &c.  &c. 

We  might  perhaps  find  other  pas-  style  of  this  composition,  such  as 

aages  agamst  which  we  could  object  seemed  fit  vehicles  for  ihe  indigna- 

even  more  strongly  than  this.    But  tion  of  Milton,  or,  in  our  own  days, 

we  are  anxious  to  part  from  this  au-  to  the  scarcely  inferior  majesty  of 

thor  on  the  same  good  terms  on  Wordsworth.  But  in  the  simple  son- 

which  we  commenced  his  acquain-  net,  where  one  gentie  thought  winds 

tance.  And  for  this  purpose  we  have  its  unostentatious  way  throughout 

only  to  turn  to  a  style  of  coAiposi-  its  whole  extent,  we  know  no  author 

tion,  in  which  we  boldly  state  that  of  the  present  day,  with  the  excep« 

we  consider  him  to  have  few  mas-  tion  perhaps  of  Bowles,  who  has  ex« 

ters— we  allude  to  the  Sonnet.    We  celled  the  writer  of  Uie  following 

do  not  of  course  mean  the  loftier  lines :-« 

TO  LOVB. 

*•  Spirit !  that  in  mortality  disgnised, 

Didst  to  redeem  ns,  quit  the  realms  above, 

Sonl  of  creation,  uncreated  love ! 

O  that  thy  precepts  were  by  man  more  priz*d ! 

Thy  laws  less  disregarded,  less  despised  t 

Spirit!  that  lightedst  like  onto  m  dove 

On  the  incarnate  Deity,  ns  move 

To  love  that  goodness  which  oar  good  devised : 

To  love  e*en  those  who  love  not  ns,  dispel 

Our  prejudices,  calm  the  turbulence 

Of  jarring  passions,  evirs  power  quell ; 

That  so  mankind,  under  thine  influence. 

Each  with  his  brother  brotherly  may  dwell, 

Slow  to  offend,  as  slow  to  take  offencob*' 

Of  all  subjects  for  a  poet  at  this  on  which  to  try  one's  skill.    Yet,  in 

mature  age  of  the  world,  we  consider  the  following  four  sonnets,  though 

**  Hie  Seasons"  the  most  hacknied,  we  recognise  no  new  thought,  nor 

and  therefore  the  most  dangerous  any  very  unusual  power  of  expres- 

•  The  regular  attendance  of  the  parishioners  of  Shanklin  at  church,  and  at  the 
Lord's  table,  reflects  credit  on  them  and  on  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Justly  Hill,  Arch- 
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sloVy  there  ie  a  enstained  harnNmy.  at  the  same  time  so  feireirt,  Aat  to 
and  a  purtty  of  words  and  seiiti-  us  each  of  them  seeoM  solemn  and 
ments»  which  to  us  have  an  inde-    trust-inspiring,  as  when  **  some  ]     ' 


BcribaUe  charm.    Throagliout  them     ing   anthem    swells    die    sola  «f 
all  there  is  discernible  a  feeling  so     praise.** 
chastened,  and  a  pietj  so  meek,  and 

TO  SPRING. 

«  Hope  of  Cmtimi !  Ikir  all  living  tbiogt, 

Walkiofr  tb«  earth,  or  wionowiag  tbe  sir. 

Or  the  ware  cleaving,  tby  carenea  abare  ; 

The  tree  grows  fruitful  'oeath  thy  brooding  winga, 

The  flower  blosaoms,  and  the  herbage  apriogs ; 

The  taoeful  people  of  the  thfcbet  pair ; 

Love  warmt  the  world,  and  Joy  ia  every  whers  ; 

£*en  the  pale  child  of  care  and  sorrow  atngi. 

Who  doth  Mt  tova  4b«e,  tbov  prollftc  Mm« 

Whose  genial  tafliictMa  ia  leU  by  aU  ? 

Who  doth  not  welcome  the  appeimsd  Ihaa 

O*  th*  primrose  and  the  euckao's  early  «ali? 

Who  sees  not  in  tby  beaatiea  the  aubiime 

Author  of  Nature,  of  her  rise  and  fall  ?  " 

TO  SUMMSa, 

*'  Season  of  sweets  !  for  now  the  garden  roic^ 
Of  every  kind  and  colouring,  doth  poor 
Delicate  perfume  round  the  cottage  door ; 
Kow  the  Syiinga  Inwlously  o'erllows, 
Intozieathig  every  breeata  that  blowa ! 
The  bean  and  -dovter  daintily  lyreathe  o'er 
The  ndds,  and  tvonvysn^AIe  a  fragrant  iftore, 
And  new  Uiaw  liay  at  evenhigH  dewy  ^faiaa. 
Seasoii  m  IfSMty !  le^  iIm  trees  eve  naw 
Of  fiillest  faHage  and  g«y«st  fraen ; 
How  Ikir  tin  fra1tag«  *••  the  bended  boagk  f 
Haw  waiaai  tin  platt^ga  to  ba  aeea  ! 
Hail,  blue-eyed  ScHnanr  with 
Queen  of  the  Seasons — undisputed  Queen  !  " 

.       TO  AUTUMN. 

*'  Season  of  ohaagas  1    ispig  wMh  ylea<>  mnm 

With  golden  corn  and  raddy  ftwiiaini  i«y» 

And  reap«ra  Aaatiag  ia  aseriibMi  4mf  ; 

Now^  as  if  weary  aifrapleleaii,  i 

Strewing  with  fr«toa«ad  i 

Welcoming  desolation  and  ^aoay  ; 

Him  peraivaMare  a^ger  40  abay^ 

Who  maketh  a^  the  barren  Sa  abmnd; 

Inspire  me^  Autunm,  fralafoUy  to  Mesa 

Who  yields  the  parpla  grape  and  yaUowfnria, 

Tow*rd  all  his  araatarea  toadb'd  witli  loaduiuBSi  t 

And  when  Ike  walnat  *  ita  dai^  ieaeaa  doih  i«l% 

StarUing  the  sonl  witk  Natara's  snttbiagMaa, 

Let  not  the  warning- voice  be  heard  In  vain." 

TO  WINTXa. 

«  Una  af  tkaaoawy  vast  and  ^aarylMk, 
With  icicles  down  hanging,  Winter,  haU! 


XInSNteitdliedasarUer  than  iBOBt  trees  Stalaliiv^  ^vhiak  AdlswUk*! 
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Not  mine  at  thy  authority  to  rail ; 

To  call  thee  stern,  bleak,  comfortless,  and  bare. 

As  though  thou  wert  twin>krotlier  to  despair ! 

Rather  shall  praises  in  my  song  preTHil-. 

Praises  of  Him,  who  gives  us  to  inhale 

The  frasboess  •!'  the  uninfected  air. 

So  long  as  I  behold  the  cl«far  Mae  sky, 

The  carol  of  the  robin  red  breast  hear. 

Along  the  frozen  waters  seem  to  fly. 

Or  softly  cushioned  while  the  fire  burnt  clear, 

Bask  in  the  light  of  a  beloved  eyei— > 

So  long  shall  Winter  to  asy  soul  be  dear.** 

Perkapt  we  kave  now  Bald  eDou^h,  reitrict  himself  to  the  ground  wlifcb, 

Imt  before  we  part»  we  would  offer  we  believe^  be  may  make  in  a  pecQ» 

a  svggeetioB  or  two  as  to  tbe  future  liar  manner  bis  own.    Not  that  we 

efforts  of  Mr  Peel»    In  the  sofi,  tbe  would  rigidly  bind  bim  to  subjecta 

simple)  and  the  sincere,  be  is  calcu*  suggestive  of  nothing  but  tboughts  of 

iated  to  excel.     Let  bim   leave  to  piety ;  for  be  bas  sbown,  that  be  bas 

others  tbe  difficulties  of  tbe  ode,  tbe  power  of  awakening  sympathy 

and— if  be  would  allow  us  to  hint^  witb  tbe  events  of  common  life, 

tbe  Jocularities  of  bis  familiar  epis-  There  are  two  short  poems^  such  as 

ties,  remembering  that  tbe  ineideBts  may  be   called   occasional,  which 

which  derive  importance  in  the  eyes  strike  us  to  be  very  beautiful ;  and» 

of  his  privaile  friends,  from  the  cir^^  though  this  notice  has  already  gaa^ 

osmstance  of  their  happening  to  one  bey<md  the  limits  we  intended,  we 

in  whom  they  are  naturally  so  deep*  are  so  puzzled  <*  which  of  tbe  two  to 

ly  interesied,  lose  their  effect  In  the  choose,"  that  the  reader  will  excuee 

cold  formality  of  prints  and  tbe  eyee  us  if  we  conclude  this  article  by 

ef  indiiierent  atmngers.     Let  him  quoting  them  both  :^ 

VO  AN  INPANT  SLBBPING. 

^  How  hallowed  I  bow  onearthly  thy  repoiej 
Tbe  rounded  arm  revealed  above  the  vest- 
Its  rWal  thrown  serosa  the  coueh  of  i 
The  hand  half  open,  ooveting  to  dose 
The  delicate  wbite  ii^^ert  dippM  V  the  i 
Are  they  not  beautiful  ?  and  seems  not  blest 
With  happy  dreams  that  gently  heaving  breast, 
Kor  dreading  foreign  nor  domestic  foes? 
Dream  on,  dear  Infiant ;  for  away  win  fly 
The  ealm  that  broodetb  oVr  that  candid  bmw ; 
Salt  teaM  tvill  deluge  tbaft  dark  fringed  eye ; 
▲od  aogttieb  tear  the  heart  d1  tranquil  now ! 
B«  *t  «a  !-^f  tb«a  before  the  INiwvr  mi  bSgh 
B«l  kan,  lika  patient  Job,  ta  MeeMy  haw !  ** 

TO  A  LAl»T  USAVnm  KM OLAinn 

^  From  home,  friends,  country,  (ocean%  faTonrite  iskv) 

lioye  unrelenting  summons  thee  in  baste» 

To  regions  under  skies  screner  placed 

In  the  fair  Orient.     May  fortune  smtle 

Upon  thy  venture,  lady !     Hope  beguile 

Of  fear  thy  bosom,  having  fondly  traced 

A  prosperous  royage  o*er  tbe  watery  wasts. 

Heaven  guard  and  guide  tbee  unto  good  !    MeanwbUe 

Of  each  belov*d  one,  fold  tbe  dear  adiea 

Around  thee  like  a  mantle,  on  tbe  deep. 

Many  will  miss  tbee,  mourn  tbee  not  a  few ; 

JrvOB  some  shall  tby  fatr  image  banisfa  sreep  ^ 

And  more  than  one  ahnig  the  billowy  blue 

X<ook  wistfuly-^ponder  on  iha  fa8ty--aiid  we^" 
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Bishops  are  bugbears  to  the  dis- 
senting vulgar,  and  the  Church  of 
England  a  nuisance ;  bj  the  enlight- 
ened of  all  denominations  of  Christ- 
ians they  are  held  in  respect ;  by  all 
the  wise  and  good  of  the  Episcopal 
persuasion,  in  reverence  and  love. 
The  ministers  of  that  Church  are  in- 
deed a  Christian  order.  By  example 
as  well  as  by  precept,  they  have  dif« 
fused  over  the  land  a  spirit  of  be- 
nignity, charity,  and  peace ;  by  their 
learning  they  have  vindicated  their 
faitii,*  and  by  their  piety  they  have 
illustrated  it ;  while  they  have  borne 
their  faculties  meelcly,  and  shown 
that  the  greatest  glory  of  genius  is 
its  dedication  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion. For  all  the  feelings  that  soften, 
and  all  the  thoughts  that  exalt,  and 
all  the  lessons  that  instruct  huma« 
xdty,  where  may  we  look,  and  have 
our  search  so  surely  and  so  richly 
rewarded,  as  into  the  writings  of 
those  interpreters  of  the  works  and 
of  the  word  of  God--the  English 
Divines? 

The  literature  of  England  has  al- 
ways owed  much  to  her  Church.  It 
has  derived  thence,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, its  reliffious  character.  Phi- 
losophy has  been  guarded  against 
scepticism  in  our  schools,   by  the 

?iety  that  has  breathed  from  our 
'emples ;  and  Poetry,  which  clings 
too  passionately  to  eaoth,  has  been 
won  to  wing  its  way  to  heaven. 
Too  few,  indeed,  have  been  the  Bri- 
tish bards  who  have  sung  of  the 
highest  themes  revealed  to  man—the 
secrets  that  belong  to  Eternal  Life. 
But  the  frame  of  their  souls  has  been 
sanctified,  far  more  jthan  perhaps 
they  knew,  by  the  influence  of  those 
holy  ministrations  in  which  they 
have  habitually  joined  in  high  cathe- 
dral or  humble  chapel ;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable of  all  the  great  poets  of  this 


age,  that,  as  their  hair  has  begun  to 
grow  grey,  their  hearts  have  been 
more  profoundly  affected,  and  their 
genius  more  earnestly  inspired  by 
the  Bible.  In  Wordsworth  s  poetry 
we  see  now  something  far  better  Uian 
the  beautiful  religion  of  the  Woods. 
His  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  are  Uie 
finest  illustrations  of  ChristUudty; 
and  more  than  symptoms  and  traces 
of  the  same  sacred  spirit— much  of 
its  divine  ^^/tt«— breathes  over  and 
through  the  later  productions  of 
other  living  bards,  who  were  too  in- 
sensible or  forgetful  of  holiest  lore 
and  love,  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  their  youth  kindled  towards 
objects  transitory  as  the  douda. 
It  is  only  in  the  rubbish,  by  a  hor« 
rible  profanation,  misnamed  reli- 
gious poetry,  that  the  absence  of  all 
religion  is  felt;  and  from  it  all  hearts 
revolt  in  disgust  of  hypocrisy,  ex- 
cept the  simple  ones,  who  are  apt  ta 
mistake  words  for  things,  and,  ain- 
cerely  pious  themselves,  suspect  no 
deceitful  pretences  in  others,  but  be- 
lieve that  breath,  moulded  into  holy 
syliablings  from  scripture,  must  be 
the  inspiration  of  prayer  and  wor- 
ship. 

These  few  remarks  may  perfaape 
be  felt  to  form  no  inappropriate  pre- 
face to  some  quotations  from  the 
volumes  now  Iving  before  ua,  in 
which  we  think  there  is  much  poetry, 
not  indeed  of  a  high  kind,  but  of  a 
good ;  poetry  perv&ed  by  a  tme  re- 
ligious spirit— aincere^  in  its  soorce 
and  progress^  as  some  hill-bom 
stream,  &at»  without  ever  growing 
into  a  river,  cheers  many  a  pleasant 
meadow,  while  flowing  peacefully 
onwards  to  its  own  smul  bay  of  the 
sea. 

Who  would  not  be  won  by  thia 
^  Sonnet  to  the  Reader  ?  "— 


**  Whoe*er  thou  art,  to  whom  His  Joy  to  dee 
From  the  world's  haanto,  not  by  its  lorei  beguil'd. 
Of  taste  yet  pure,  of  manners  undefil'd. 

And  faze  untir*d  on  sky,  and  earth,  and  sem; 

To  whom  the  song  of  birds  is  harmony. 
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And  beaaty  the  meek  floret  of  the  wild  r 

Oh,  Nfttura's  simple^  unperverted  Child, 
For  thee  I  writer  and  crave  a  friend  in  thee ! 
Come,  hand  in  band  with  me  her  ways  explore, 

Mark'd'by  the  year*s  beginning,  growth,  decline! 
What  hinders  but  we  draw  of  thoughts  a  store. 

Pleasant  and  good,  from  that  abundant  mine  ? 
But  oft  to  pause  forget  not,  and  adors 

By  nature's  works  revealed  the  Cause  dirlne  1 " 
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The  subject  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and 
the  heavens — ^but  blessings  on  them 
— the  hills  and  the  heavens  are  none 
the  worse  of  age.  To  grateful  eyes 
and  hearts  they  are  for  ever  beauti- 
ful— and  in  their  beauty  they  seem 
for  ever  new.  We  mean  to  say,  that 
with  new  feelings  we  daily  look  on 
their  "old  familiar  faces"— and  in 
mingled  dreams  of  imagination  and 
memory,  sweeter  to  our  souls  is 
every  rising  and  every  setting  sun. 
Cannot  one  smile  of  nature  give  us 
back,  in  one  emotion,  pleasures  that 
were  sprinkled,  in  their  enjoyment, 
over  many  years  I  In  a  single  sud- 
den shadow,  thrown  over  as  by  a 
cloud  passing  by  the  sun  on  some 
uncertain  day,  how  often  is  the  heart 
of  a  man  oppressed,  as  with  the  ga- 
thered gloom  of  many  nights  of 
misery  in  which  he  had  almost  wish- 
ed to  die ! 

But  we  must  not  be  melancholy 
— for  the  merry  April  is  impatient  to 
be  let  loose,  to  wanton  on  the  "  dse- 
dal  earth" — and  the  greensward  in 
very  dewy  prime  is  pranking  itself 
with  flowers— ha  I  that  bank  of  prim- 
roses is  even  now  as  gorgeously  fur- 
nished as  'twill  be  on  old  May-day 
with  the  golden  broom.  The  Sea- 
sons !  The  Months  !  The  Weeks  I 
The  Days  I  The  Hours!  Poetry  has 
personified  them  all — she  calls  them 
children  of  the  Year— and  the  Year 
is  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  by  Ura- 
nia, whose  nuptials  were  celebrated 
by  the  Planets  with  dance  and  song. 

Therefore,  of  all  the  poets,  he  who 
sang  the  *'  Seasons"  and  the  '*  Rolling 
Year"  must  be  dearest  to  Apollo — 
the  ^od  of  Light  and  Gloom.  Both 
glories  belong  to  his  dominion — he 
commands  them  by  the  opening  and 
the  shutting  of  his  eye— and  gladly 
they  obey  their  king.  But  all  poets 
that  ever  sang — and  more  than  all  the 
rest  our  own— have  passed  their  lives 
in  beautifying  tlie  spheres.  They 
hare  instructed  us  to  understand  the 
solar  srstem  which  Newton  disco- 


vered— and  have  illustrated  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  sympathy  by  an  art 
diviner  even  than  his  science — an  art 
that  has  brightened  or  obscured  into 
larger  or  lovelier  lustre— clearer  thaa 
fire — softer  than  air — ^than  water 
more  sadly  dim— now  seeming  so 
close  to  earth  that  you  might  almost 
touch  them  with  your  hand  from  the 
mountain-top,  now  retiring  or  reti« 
red  into  infinitude — millions  on  mil« 
lions  confused  and  almost  lost  in 
what  seems  but  a  haze — zone  beyond 
zone,  with  black  abysses  between— i 
and  the  whole  but  as  a  speck  on  Uie 
boundless  universe— of  what  have 
we  been  thinking  but  the — stars !  the 
stars  I 

But  our  humbler  home  is  yet  a 
while  on  the  earth,  and  of  the  earth 
in  humbler  strain  it  is  that  we  would 
speak— though  had  Heaven  made  us 
a  poet,  we  had  sang  to  Tellus  many 
a  lofty  hymn.  Say  rather  to  Mother 
Earth — for  tenderer  is  the  love  that 
is  borne  to  the  maternal  bosom^ 
yielding  to  mortals  the  boon  of  sus- 
tenance and  sleep — the  dream  we 
call  life !  and  when  that  is  over,  the 
imagination  of  everlasting  rest  I  Oh  I 
that  our  lot  had  lain  far  away  from 
cities — "beyond  the  sprinkled  vil- 
lages and  farms"— though  they  in- 
deed are  sweet  in  the  pleasance  of 
the  morning  and  the  evening  air, 
and  all  the  nours  of  brightening  or 
sobering  air  between — in  some  deep 
domicile,  solitary  in  some  glen  roar- 
ing in  rain  with  its  unnavigable 
river  that  rushes  unbridged  from 
source  to  sea — except  where  oak  or 
pine  has  fallen  across  some  chasm- 
its  moss  imprinted  by  the  red-deer's 
hoof  I  Blot  out  the  words— for  in 
base  ingratitude  have  we  forgotten 
Windermere  ?  Nay— how  can  we 
forget  what  is  for  ever  before  our 
eyes!  Blessed  be  Thou — on  thjr 
shadowy  bed,  belonging  equally  to 
earth  and  heaven — O  Isle  I  who  ar( 
called  the  Beautiful!  and  who  of  . 
thvself  canat  make  all  the  Lake  one      Ji 
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11  oa ting  ,  Paradise— even  were  her 
hhore- hills  silvan  no  more — grove- 
less  the  bases  of  all  her  remoter 
mountains  — effaced  that  loveliest 
Bpleudour  sun-painted  on  their  sky- 
piercing  cliffs  I  And  can  it  be  that 
we  have  forsaken  Thee  I  Fairy- land 
and  Love-land  of  our  youth  I  Hath 
imagination  left  o,ur  brain^  and  pas- 
sion our  heart,  ao  that  we  can  bear 
banishment  from  Thee  and  yet  en- 
dure life  I  Such  loss  not  yet  is  ours 
— witness  these  gushing  tears.  But 
Duty,  ''  stern  daughter  of  the  voice 
of  God,"  dooms  us  to  breathe  our 
morning  orisons  far  from  hearing 
and  sight  of  Thee,  whose  music  and 
whose  light  continue  gladdening 
otlmr  ears  and  other  eyes— as  if  ours 
had  there  never  listened—tand  never 
gazed !  As  if  thy  worshipper — and 
son  !  moon  I  and  stars  \  he  asks  ye  if 
he  loved  not  you  and  your  images — 
as  if  thy  worshipper— oh  I  Winder- 
mere !  were— dead  I  And  does  duty 
dispRnse  no  reward  to  them  who 
sacrifice  at  her  bidding  what  was 
once  the  very  soul  of  life?  Yes  I 
an  exceeding  great  reward — ample 
as  the  hearrs  desire — for  content- 
ment is  borne  of  obedience — where 
no  repinings  are,  the  wings  of 
thought  are  imped  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  the  eaglets  plumes — and  happy 
are  irc  now — with  the  human  smiles 
and  voices  we  love  even  more  than 
thino,  thou  fairest  region  of  nature  I 
hap])ier  than  when  we  rippled  in  our 
pinnace  through  the  billowy  moon- 
light— than  when  we  sat  alone  on  the 
mountain  within  the  thunder-cloud. 
At  this  rate  we  shall  never  get  to 
the  *'  Months — a  Poem,"— and  if  we 
do  not  keep  a  check  on  our  fancy, 
will  be  induing  a  poem  of  our  own 
^  — A  Dream  of  Windermere.  That 
would  be  indeed  a  work  of  superero- 
gation ;  for  we  have  had  one  for  scve- 
ral  years  in  a  portfolio-^ut  where 
the  portfolio  is,  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture—  lyings  perhaps,  among  the 
beautifulsweet  briers, somewhere  or 
other,  in  the  Calgarth  woods.  We 
remember  poring  over  it  in  the  green 
twilight  of  one  of  those  glades— and 
reciting  it  to  ourselves  with  no  other 
audience  than  a  squirrel,  who  seem- 
ed to  suppose  we  were  Wordsworth. 
It  has  gone  the  way  of  Five  Cantos 
of  ««  Edderline'8  Dream,"  and  the 
world  will  wag  without  it  and  them 


almost  equally  well  without  the 
Iliad,  h  is  amusing  to  think  how 
well  it  would  have  wagged— had 
there  been  no  such  being  as  Shak- 
speare — and  constquently  no  Schle^/^ 
gel. 

And  this  again  brings  us — may 
it  tie  us  down — to  our  subject 
—the  «  Months,  a  Poem."  The 
Months  are  indebted  to  Dr  Mant^ 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  for 
many  benign  things  he  has  said  of 
and  to  them — the  twelve  apostles  of 
nature ;  yet  had  they  been  excellent 
Christians  though  they  had  never 
bowed  their  young  heads  to  receive 
confirmation  from  his  hand,  nor 
looked  reverently  up  to  his  lordship 
in  the  pulpit  when  preaching  an  or- 
dination sermon. 

Think  not  that  we  are  going  to 
unsay  what  we  have  said  in  com- 
mendation of  the  good  BisbopV 
"  Months."  We  are  about  to  give 
them— and  from  the  heart — still 
greater  praise^or  we  are  not — and 
never  were — as  you  know — among 
the  number  of  those  who  are  into- 
lerant of  all  but  the  very  highest 
poetry.  Many  are  the  pleasant  paths 
that  lead  through  the  aomains  of  na- 
ture.  All  who  love  her  may  act  as 
guides  to  some  sweet  spots  of  scen- 
ery—and in  their  own  solitary  roam- 
ings,  may  make  discoveries  even 
where  genius  had  often  been  before 
them,  exploring  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  some  small  silvan  nook 
belonging  to  a  pair  of  linnets.  Some 
people  despise  descriptive  poetry; 
but^  for  our  own  parts,  we  scarcely 
ever  read  a  page  of  it,  even  the  poor- 
est in  the  poorest  magazine,  without 
either  finding,  or  making,  a  new 
imago,  or  a  new  modification  of  an 
old  one — which  comes  nearly  to  the 
same  thing— as  the  twinkling  of  a 
leaf  can  wholly  alter  from  gloom  to 
gladness  the  character  of  the  genius 
loci^B,  plump  of  rain  change  Dryada 
into  Naiads— a  single  hive-bee  brin^ 
a  home- feeling  into  the  heart  of  the 
most  lonesome  wild,  and  an  imagi- 
nation of  cottages — ^the  peep  of  a 
spire,  seen  from  the  mouth  of  a  fo- 
rest cave,  where  the  wren  warbles^ 
coDJ  ure  before  the  eye  a  village-green, 
where  rustics  are  dancing  round  the 
May-pole,  or  transport  us  into  the 
village  church  diu>ing  the  Ume  of 
psalms.     Therefore  you  must  not 
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love  us  ;  to  please  us  you  must  ad- 
mire MauVs  "  Months/'— and  you 
will  be  delighted  to  find  how  crea- 
tive of  beauty  is  the  spirit  of  admi- 
ration— for  it  feeds  the  love  that 
kindled  it,  till  all  it  looks  on  seems 
more  and  more  worthy  of  the  love ; 
and  in  such  a  mood  to  tread  upon  a 
weed— much  more  a  spider — would 
be  felt  to  be  murder — and  to  de- 
serve death  without  benefit  of  clergy 
— were  you  even,  like  Dr  Mant,  a 
Bishop.  Such  a  crime  he  would  not 
commit — were  it  to  entitle  him  to 
«]gn  his  name  Cantuar;  for  a 
humaner  being  never  mused  in  the 
woods.  He  well  deserves  now  to 
inhabit  a  palace — for  he  was  happy 
in  a  small  parsonage- house — first  as 
curate — then  as  vicar — then  as  rec- 
tor— and  the  Bishop  has  the  same 
meek  and  bumble  mind  that  he  pre- 
served unchanged  in  every  change 
of  condition — nor  are  meekness  and 
humility  lovelier  on  any  brows  than 
on  those  that  wear  a  mitre.  As  you 
love  us,  you  must  love  Dr  Mant  and 
his  «  Months." 

But  you  still  persist  in  reading 
only  the  highest  poetry?  Well, 
then,  you  study  Shakspeare  ?  That 
is  right.  But  why  not  condescend 
to  take  an  occasional  skreed — as  the 
Shepherd  would  say~of  Homer?  Be- 
cause he  is  a  poet  of  the  second  de- 
gree. So  is  Dante  and  Milton.  Where, 
-  Sien,  stand  Spenser  and  Words- 
worth ?  In  the  third  degree.  Sou- 
they,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Campbell, 
Moore,  and  Rogers  ?  In  the  fourth. 
Bowles,  Montgomery,  Milman^  Barry 
Cornwall,  and  a  few  others  ?  In  the 
fifth.  The  rest  ?  Nowhere.  Ton  our 
honour,  you  are  a  very  proud  per- 
flonage— a  very  fastidious  fellow  in- 
deed—and we  should  like,  from 
mere  curiosity,  to  listen  to  your  own 
strains,  more  especially  when  you 
happen  to  be  inspired  by  a  fit  of  the 
colic.  To  be  serious  and  angry,  you 
may  be  assured,  sir,  of  this  —  that 
even  he,  who  among  the  minor  poets 
goes  by  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Pigmy,"  and  fondles  a  muse  little 
more  than  a  span  long,  is  a  giant  in 
imagination  to  you— and  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Parnassus  would  be  graci- 
ously nodded  to  by  Apollo,  while 
the  God  would  order  Pan  to  kick 
you  off  the  premises,  and  send  you, 
with  a  flea  in  your  ear,  to  write  ar- 
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Omnibus.  It  is,  we  cheerfully  con- 
fess, true  that  many  a  man  can  make 
a  pair  of  stanzas,  who  could  not, 
were  his  salvation  to  depend  on  tho 
feat,  make  a  pair  of  breeches ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  many  a  man  can 
make  a  pair  of  breeches,  and  good 
breeches  too,  who,  had  he  even  the 
same  awful  inducement,  could  not, 
by  continuing  to  toil  through  four 
generations  of  men,  that  &11  like 
leaves,  get  up  a  pair  of  stanzas,  and 
very  bad  stanzas  too,  even  the  worst 
that  ever  were  sewed  by  single  or 
double  stitch,  close  or  open ;  there- 
fore, the  least  of  the  minnows  among 
the  shoals  of  Minor  Poets,  that  turn 
up  their  silver  linings— or  bellies— to 
the  sun  in  the  shallows,  would  seem 
a  whale  "  wallowing  unwieldy  enor- 
mous in  hisjrait,"  when  seen  rising 
at  a  midge- ny,  which  you  had  pre- 
viously in  vain  endeavoured  to  de- 
vour. A  minor  Prose- writer-^whirh 
you  are— is  the  least  of  all  the  ani- 
malculse— and  no  experiment  in  op- 
tics  could  magnify  him  into  any  thing 
like  the  bulk  of  one  of  those  mon- 
sters that  lately  terrified  the  UW. 
from  its  propriety  in  that  drop  of 
ditch-water,  which  plusguam  civilla 
bella  tormented,  and  convulsed  and 
ensanguined  with  carnage.  The  fact 
is,  that  you  are  invisible — and  the 
wonder  is  that  you  are  not  inaudi- 
ble too  —  so  be  thankful  that  you 
have  a  voice,  for  otherwise  you  never 
could  "  have  given  the  world  as- 
surance of  a  mite^ 

But  we  speak  now  not  to  mites, 
but  men ;  and  we  beg  those  who  are 
hard  to  be  pleased  with  poetry,  to 
think  how  many  kinds  there  are  of 
musical  instruments  and  of  music. 
When,  all  at  once,  'gins  blow  the 
mighty  organ,  nobody  thinks  of  a 
flageolet.  But  is  it  not  equally  true, 
that  when  all  at  once  'gins  pipe  that 
minim  the  flageolet,  nobody  thinks 
of  an  organ  ?  We  never  heard  Vin- 
cent Novello  handle  the  organ,  but 
though  wehad,shouldwehave  the  ksB 
delighted  to  hear  Sandy  Ballantyne 
finger  the  flageolet?  A  fiddle  is  not 
a  flute,  any  more  than  a  flute  a  fiddle 
— but  cannot  Nicholson  charm  those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
astonished  by  Paganini  ?  So  much 
for  musical  instruments,  and  they 
who  play  thereon  —  and  we  have 
selected  a  very  few  modem  instan- 
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that  have  occurred  between  the  per- 
form an  ces  of  David  on  the  harp,  and 
those  of  the  celebrated  Chin  chop- 
per ,  who  was  a  Jew  too,  we  believe, 
but  a  German  one.  Tis  just  the 
same  with  musical  compositions — 
and  we  can  answer  for  ourselves, 
that  we  have  lost  nothing  of  our  de- 
light in  the  simple  Broom  o*  the 
Cowdenknowes,  since  we  were 
•*rapt  inspired"  by  the  sublime 
Creation  of  Handel.  And  thus  are 
we  again  brought  to  Dr  Mant's 
Months,  which  we  can  read  with 
pleasure,  after  the  Days  of  Hesiod, 
or  the  Nights  of  Young,  or  Pollock^s 
Course  of  Time,  and  before  ventu- 
ring on  "  Eternity "  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  who  wishes  it  to  be 
bound  up  in  one  volume  with  his 
•«  Infinitude."  From  Shakspeare'a 
Tempest  we  can  turn,  without  a 
momenta  warning,  to  Crabbe*8  Vil- 
lage Register-— from  Miranda  won 
by  a  Prince,  to  Phoebe  Dawson  se- 
duced by  a  tailor— and  though  Lady 
Macbeth  be  on  the  whole  the  more 
impressive  character,  we  have  al- 
ways felt  Mother  Millwood  to  be 
more  imposing — nor  can  we  think 
that  the  career,  and  its  close,  of  the 
Thane  of  Fife,  are  more  true  to  nature 
than  of  the  City  Apprentice. 

Leaving  all  such  illustrations  of 
the  comprehensive  character  of  our 
creed,  and  ceasing  to  ramble,  we  can- 
not help  expressing  our  satisfaction 
with  the  modest  manner  in  which  Dr 
Manf  a  ''  Months  "  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  up  to  this  moment,  we  can- 
not charge  our  memory  with  having 
seen  any  extracts  from  them  in  any 
periodical— and  if  it  be  wafted  into 
favour,  it  will  be  on  its  own  wings, 
and  not  by  the  most  ignominious  of 
all  means— the  power  of  puffing^ 
by  which  so  many  worthless  works 
have  been  forced,  for  a  short  season, 
into  a  wretched  notoriety,  and  then 
sunk  into  the  jakes.  The  very  ex- 
terior look  of  the  volumes  is  attrac- 
tive, with  its  cerulean  cover  and 
graceful  foliage ;  and  the  interior  Is 
at  once  elegant  and  aimple,  in  the 
diatribuUon  of  the  page  and  the  dia- 
tinctnesa  of  the  type,  which  rejoices, 
more  than  la  usual,  but  not  more  than 
to  our  eye  ia  pieaaant,  in  Italics 
and  CAPiTALa.  Thoae  are  employed 
to  give  emphaaia  toaentimenta  whidi, 
though  not  unfrequently  common- 
place enough,  are  often  very  happily 
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expressed,  and  with  a  fine  simplicity; 
these,  for  the  most    part,    denote 
names  and  nouns— of  treea,  fiowera, 
or  birds ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  creatures— animate  or  inani- 
mate— deserve  the  distinctiotu    The 
promise  made  to  the  eye  ia  not  broken 
to  the  heart,  and  we  repeat,  that  tlie 
volumea  are  full  of  truth  and  nature. 
We  say  ao,  after  frequent  peruaals 
of  many  parts  of  them  both — amount- 
ing, we  daresay,  to  the  whole — on 
the  banka  of  the  Tweed,  one  day  of 
white  clouds,  when  we  could  not 
move  a  fish,  even  in  the  ozier-ahal- 
lows  of  Cardronna  Maina.    Yet  the 
poem,  as  the  Bishop  calls  it,  (it  ia 
not  a  poem,)  haa  one  radical  vice — 
we  would  fain  use  a  gentler  word — 
which,  we  fear,  is  incurable^languid 
uniformity ;  the  '*  fatal  facility  of  the 
octosyllabic  measure"  has  liatrayed 
him  into  a  style  diffusive  and  prolix,, 
aometimea  to  a  degree  altogether  un- 
pardonable—let  ua  Bay  at  oncejaro^ — 
and  there  are  many  pasaagea,  perhaps 
fifty  linea  lonf  each,  iSaX  for  any 
meaning  that  ism  them,  might  becom- 
pressedinto  fi  ve  wi  th  great  ad  vantage- 
The  Doctor  ao  lovea  all  that  ia  aaua- 
ble,  that  he  aometimes  drivela»  and  ' 
then  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  we 
aee  ay  mptoma  of  old  a^e.  But  havii^ 
aaid  this  much,  and  with  reluctance, 
we  can  say,  and  with  perfect  truth, 
that  if  there  be  here  and  there  aome- 
tfaing  of  the  fondneaa  of  advanced 
years,  their  ia  much  of  their  wiadom, 
and  of  their  goodness— and  every 
where  conspicuous  their  piety;  if  the 
fire  be  wanting  that  bums  but  in 
youth  or  manhood's  prime,  its  place 
is  often  supplied  by  a  gentle  flame, 
that  sheds  "  a  dim  religious  light*' 
over  the  sweet  and  soothing  imagery 
with  which  the  volumes  are  filled; 
the  writer's  fancy,  if  not  very  power- 
ful, ia  very  ausceptible,  and  all  ita 
play  is  inspired  by  the  most  amiable 
leelings ;  his  observation  of  the  most 
delicately  characteristic  minutiae  of 
all  natural  producUons  ia  singuiari/ 
fine ;   and  he  shows  in  eveiy  page 
that  he  ia,  in  the  beat  aenae  of  llie 
terma,  a  floriat,  a  l>otaniat,  and  an 
omithologiat.    Indeed,  we  know  not 
where  elae  to  look  for  more  deliglil- 
ful  portradture  of  flowers^  planta,  and 
biraa,  than  in  iheae  moat  pleaai^ 
Tolumea ;  and,  aa  a  natucauat,  the 
name  of  Mant  mi^  be  joined  wid» 
those  of  White,KBaiiD.Rennie,J 
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Mudie,  and  Bennet ;  and  his  volumes 
and  theirs  be  lodged,  as  household 
works,  on  the  same  shelves  of  our 
library  with  those  of  Wilson  and 
Audubon—**  alike,  but  oh,  how  dif- 
ferent!" We  rather  suspect  that 
we  fell  asleep  on  a  brae,  with  his 
book  on  our  bosom,  that  afternoon 
on  which  angling  seemed  to  be,  like 
our  pannier,  an  empty  name;  but 
we  must  attribute  the  slumbers  of 
one  not  constitutionally  somnolent, 
in  greater  measure  to  the  murmur- 
ing of  bees,  the  hum  of  the  small 
unseen,  the  bleating  of  Iambs,  the 
cawing  of  rooks,  toe  croonin'  of 
cushats,  the  high-up  hymn  of  the 
lark,  and  the  liquid  lapses  of  the 
most  musical  of  all  rivers— to  say 
nothing  of  **  clouds  that  waver  to  the 
half-shut  eye,"  and  finally  waft  away 
with  them  the  sleeper  into  the  land 
of  dreams. 

Durfaiflr  the  first  week  of  April, 
Maga  wTQ  be  read  by  millions  all 
over  Britain,  and  bv  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  rarely  sprinkled  all 
over  Ireland ;  so  here  is  a  pleasant 
passage  about  April,  assuredly  one 
of  the  loveliest,  though  in  Scotland 
she  be  somewhat  a  little  capricious 
or  so — but  really  so  are  all  her  sis-^ 
ters — of  the  family  of  the  year. 

"Hail,  April  I  Lo,  inspired  by  thee 
Fall  many  a  loyely  form  I  aee 
Its  loog  lost  garni  tore  resume, 
Of  woodland  leaf,  and  woodland  bloom. 

**  No  more  witlk  tassels  here  and  there 
Besprent,  but  in  a  vesture  fair 
The  Larch  to  welcome  thee  is  seen, 
Unmingled,  of  the  tenderest  green. 
Bright  tints,  to  welcome  thee,  adorn 
Of  tenderest  green  the  full-robed  Thorn. 
Of  broader  lobes,  and  darker  grain, 
His  leaves  for  thee  the  Maple.Plan« 
Developes  from  their  crimson  sheaths : 
For  thee  his  bright  and  twisted  wreaths 
Five-finger'd,  like  a  giant's  hand. 
The  Chestnut's  lengthening  shoots  eSE- 

pand* 
Forth  from  his  eorars  mby  holds 
The  Lhne  his  pale  green  leaves  unfolds. 
The  Alder  threagh  the  wat*ry  mead, 
Abvat  the  nMmntain's  rocky  head 
Tb«  Bkreli  for  thee  hia  leaves  displcyt. 
Aod  Ehn  and  spr siding  Beech  arrays 
To  grata  thy  «o«rae,  •  tblekenlog  tkrean ; 
Um  his  smooth  piatca  of  gloaqr  slMtm; 
And,  atatellttt  oCtho  woodlaod  mkn» 
His  nooghtf  kives  ^»  blMMn'd  Sim* 
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"  And,  A  prill  many  a  blossom'd  tree 
Besides  appears  to  honour  thee. 
If  dull  to  March's  wooing,  now 
For  thee  the  trembling  Aspen*s  bongh 
Shows  its  long  drops  of  scaly  down, 
White,  but  with  rings  of  mottled  brown. 
For  thee  the  Ash-tree*s  branches  gray, 
Whose  lingering  leaves  crave  longer  stay, 
Send  now  their  flowers  nnshelter'd  forth : 
And,  offipring  of  the  hilly  north, 
The  beauteous  tree  of  mountain  fame, 
The  Ash-tree*s  kinsman  but  in  nmne, 
For  thee  with  winged  leafits  spread 
Puts  forth  his  blossoms'  clustered  head. 

"  And  wilding  fruit-trees,  such  alone 
As  Britain's  isles  can  boast  their  own. 
Indigenous,  of  more  delight 
Minlstrant  to  the  curious  sight) 
Than  grateful  to  the  craving  taste : 
The  Crab  with  virgin  whiteness  graced 
Ting'd  with  the  rose's  modest  glow ; 
Of  virgin  whiteness,  like  the  snow, 
The  duster'd  Cherry ;  and  more  rare, 
Of  rival  white  the  blooming  Fiear : 
More  justly  valued  for  their  use. 
For  swelling  pulp,  for  flowing  Juice, 
Bat  not  in  form,  or  native  die^ 
Or  texture,  lovelier  to  the  eye. 
Where,  nurs'd  by  man's  improving  care, 
With  Peach  and  Apricot  they  share; 
And  luscious  Nectarine,  the  praise 
To  light  the  garden's  vernal  blaze ; 
Or  claim,  their  undivided  reign, 
The  blooming  orchard's  rich  domain. 

'*  Nor,  April,  fail  with  scent  and  hue 
To  grace  thee  lowlier  blossoms  new. 
Not  only  that,  where  weak  and  scant 
Peep'd  forth  the  early  primrose  plant. 
Now  shine  profuse  unnumber'd  eyes, 
Like  stars  that  stud  the  wint'ry  skies : 
But  that  its  sister  Cowslips  nigh, 
With  DO  unfriendly  rivalry 
Of  form  and  tint  and  fragrant  smells, 
O'er  the  green  fields  their  yellow  bells 
Unfold  bedropt  with  tawny  red, 
And  meekly  bend  the  drooping  head. 
Not  only  that  the  fringed  edge 
Of  heath,  or  bank,  or  pathway  hedge 
Glows  with  the  furze's  golden  bloom  : 
But  mingling  now  the  verdant  Broom, 
With  flow'rs  of  rival  lustre  deck'd, 
Uplifts  its  shapelier  form  erect. 

"**  And  there,  upon  the  sod  below, 
Ground-ivy's  purple  blossoms  show, 
Like  helmet  of  crusader  knight, 
Its  anthers'  erossliko  forms  of  white. 
And  lesser  Periwinkle^  bloom, 
Like  carpet  of  Damascus'  loom, 
Pranks  with  bright  Mae  the  tiasne  wove 
Of  verdant  foliage :  and  above 
With  milkwhite  flowfs*  whenes  toon 
riMUswoU 
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Rich  fruitage,  to  the  taste  aod  smell 
Pleasant  alike,  the  strawberry  weaves 
Its  coronets  of  threefold  ieares 
In  mazes  through  the  sloping  wood. 
Nor  wants  there,  in  her  dreamy  mood 
What  fancy*s  sportWeness  may  think 
A  cup,   whence  midnight  elves   might 

drink 
Delicious  drops  of  nectarM  dew, 
While  they  their  fairy  sports  pursue 
And  roundelays  by  fount  or  rill ; 
The  streak*d  and  chequer*d  daffodill. 
'<  Nor  wants  there  many  a   flow'r 

beside 
On  holt  and  heath  and  meadow  pied : 
With  pale  green  bloom  the  upright  box 
And  woodland  crowfoot's  golden  locks ; 
And  yellow  cinquefoil's  hairy  trail ; 
And  saxifrage  with  petals  pale ; 
And  purple  bilberry's  globelike  head ; 
And  cranberry's  bells  of  rosy  red ; 
And  creeping  gromwell  blue  and  bright ; 
And  cranesbill's  streaks  of  red  and  white, 
Or  purple  with  soft  leaves  of  down  ; 
And  golden  tulip's  turban'd  crown 
Sweet-scented  on  its  bending  stem ; 
And  bright-eyed  Star  of  Bethlehem ; 
With  those,  the  firstlings  of  their  kind. 
Which  through  the  bosky  thickets  wind 
Their  tendrils,  vetch,  or  pea,  or  tare, 
At  random ;  and  with  many  a  pair 
Of  leafits  green  the  brake  embower, 
And  many  a  pendant  painted  flower. 

**  And,  April,  to  thy  genial  smile 
Responsive,  countless  forms  the  while 
Of  animated  life  obey 
The  summons  of  thy  gentle  sway. 

*'  If  uncongenial  blasts  before 
Have  stay'd  their  passage  to  our  shore, 
Now  wafted,  gentler  month,  by  thee 
0*er  midland  or  Atlantic  sea. 
The  threefold  tribes  of  swallows  haste, 
In  thy  first  days,  or  ere  to  waste 
Thy  midmost  coarse  has  run.    Nor  fails 
He  of  the  pinion's  broadest  sails 
To  track  their  path,  their  brother  Swift. 
But  tho'  to  brave  the  stormy  drift 
Be  his  the  pinions*  amplest  spread, 
And  his  with  fleetest  action  sped 
The  airy  flight; more  late  to  come. 
More  prompt  to  quit  his  summer  h.m, 
Is  he  of  all  the  fork-tail'd  race ; 
As  if  his  wintVy  dwelling-place. 
Hard  by  the  Stormy  Cape,  or  far 
In  regions  of  the  eastern  star. 
Forbade  across  the  tedious  way 
Or  quick  approach  or  lengthened  stay. 

"  Nor,  April,  dost  thou  fall  to  bring 
To  greet  thee  birds  of  shorter  wing. 
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lufirm  of  flight ;  yet  such  as  trill 

Melodious  from  their  tender  bill 

Sweet  music.       If    the  white-throaft*s 

lay. 
Flitting  from  hedgerow  spray  to  spray. 
Or  gently  mounting  through  the  air. 
To  mark  his  bosom  silvery  fair 
Invite  us ; — or  from  loftiest  tree 
With  brisk  unwearied  melody. 
Of  sable  breast  and  snowy  head 
And  quivering  tail  of  crimson  red. 
The   slumbering   morn    the     Redstart 

wakes  ;— 
Or  'mid  the  groves  and  tangled  brakes 
The  Wood- wren  from  his  yellow  throat 
Chants    forth   his  sharp  and  shivering 

note. 
Peculiar :— or  his  wbisper'd  song 
That  Warbler,  olive  brown,  among 
Thicket,  or  furze,  or  sheltering  grass  ; 
While  untaught  peasants,  as  they  pan. 
Deem  the  loud  whisper  of  his  bill 
Is  but  the  crickd's  chirrup  shrlU. 

"  Nor,  April,  think  I  scorn  to  aee 
On  newtum'd  tilth,  or  upland  lea, 
Tho*  thin  and  weak  her  powV  of  aong^ 
Tripping  the  nibbling  flocks  among. 
Or  hunting  brisk  from  ridge  to  ridge 
The  worm  minute  or  lurking  midge» 
With  sulphur  breast,  and  olive  wing. 
The  pretty  Shepherdess  of  Spring ; — 
Or  in  the  shelter'd  solitudes 
Of  southern  England's  sprouting  woodsy 
Hear  with  his  soft  repeated  coo 
His  mate  the  gentle  Turtle  woo  ;— 
Or  catch  on  some  sunshiny  day 
<  The  plain  song  of  the  Cuckoo  gray,* 
Resounding  from  his  shallow  bill 
With  cry  monotonous,  and  still 
Repeated ;  but  though  rude  and  dall 
Of  sound,  of  pleasing  thoughts  is  full 
'  The  plalnsong '  of  that  shallow  bird. 
Then  first  amid  the  flushing  heard 
Of  vernal  beauty,  at  the  time 
When  the  young  year  is  in  its  prime  ; 
And,  ere  that  prime  be  overcast, 
The  Cuckoo's  homely  song  is  past.** 

The  good  Bishop'— who  roust  haTe 
been  an  indefatigable  bird-nesterin 
his  boyhood — though  we  answer  for 
him  that  he  never  stole  but  one  egg 
out  of  four,  and  left  undisturbed  the 
callow  young — treats  of  those  beau- 
teous and  wondrous  structures  In  a 
style  that  migbt  make  Professor 
Rennie  jealous,  who  has  written,  like 
a  Vitruvius,  on  the  architecture  of 
birds.  He  expatiates  wfth  imcon- 
trolled  delight  on  the  unwearied  ai> 
tivity  of  the  architects  who»  without 
any  apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  are 
journeymeiiy    nay,  maater-buiiderf^ 
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the  first  Bpr'iDg  of  their  full-fledged 
JiFes — with  no  other  tools  hut  a  bill, 
unless  we  count  their  claws,  which, 
however,  seem,  and  that  only  in 
some  Itinds,  to  be  used  but  in  carry- 
ing materials  —  though  with  their 
breasts  and  whole  bodies,  indeed, 
most  of  them  round  off  the  soft  in- 
«ides  of  their  procreant  cradles,  till 
they  fit  each  brooding  bunch  of  fea- 
thers to  a  hairs'-breadth,  as  it  sits 
close  and  low  on  eggs  or  eyeless 
youngf  &leetle  higher  raised  up  abore 
H'n  gaping  babies,  as  they  wax  from 
dowuy  intancy  into  plumier  child- 
hood, which  they  do  how  swiftly  I 
and  how  soon  have  they  flown  I  You 
look  some  sunny  morning  into  the 
bush,  and  the  abode  in  which  they 
seemed  so  cozei/  the  day  before  is 
utterly  forsalten  by  the  joyous  in- 
grates,  feebly  fluttering  in  the  nar- 
row grove,  to  them  a  wide  world 
teeming  with  delight  and  wonder — to 
be  thought  of  never  more.  With  all 
the  various  materials  used  by  them 
in  building  their  different  domiciles, 
the  Bishop  is  as  familiar  as  with  the 
sole  material  of  hisown  wig — ^though, 
by  the  by,  last  time  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  and  sitting  by  him, 
he  wore  his  own  hair — "  but  that  not 
much,"  for,  like  our  own,  his  sconce 
was  bald,  and,  like  it,  showed  the 
organ  of  constructiveness  as  fully  de- 
veloped as  Christopher  or  a  Chaf- 
^neh.  He  is  perfectly  well  acquaint- 
ed, too,  with  all  the  diversities  of 
their  modes  of  building— their  otders 
of  architecture  —  and  eke  with  all 
those  of  situation  chosen  by  the 
kinds— whether  seemingly  simple  in 
their  cunnine^,  that  deceives,  by  a 
show  of  carelessness  and  heedless- 
ness of-notice;  or  with  craft  of  con- 
cealment, that  baffles  the  most 
searching  eye,  banging  their  beloved 
eecret  in  gloom  not  impervious  to 
sun  and  air;  or,  trustful  in  man's  love 
of  his  own  home,  aflixing  the  nest 
beneath  the  eaves,  or  In  the  flowers 
of  the  lattice  kept  shut  for  their 
«akes,  or  half-opened  by  fair  hands 
of  virgins,  whose  eyes  gladden  with 
heart- born  brightness,  as  each  morn- 
log  they  mark  the  growing  beauty  of 
the  brood,  till  they  smile  to  see  one 
almost  as  large  as  its  parents  sitting 
on  the  rim  of  the  nest,  when  all  at  once 
it  hops  over,  and,  as  it  flutters  away 
like  a  leaf,  seems  surprised  that  it 
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"  And  so  'tis  bustle  all,  nor  rest 
Nor  respite ;  for  the  parpos*d  nest 
Till  by  instinctive  skill  are  sought 
Materials  rude  and  quaint,  and  brought 
Each  to  the  appropriate  place,  as  each 
The  general  laws  of  nature  teach : 
The  general  lanrs,  to  all  as  known 
In  common,  and  to  each  its  own. 
Wbate*er  on  earth's  broad  bosom  lies. 
Or  on  the  passing  breezes  flies. 
May  serve  their  urgent  need,  they  catch 
And  bear  abrupt  away :  from  thatch 
Of  cottage  roof,  or  haystack,  draw 
The  loosen'd  bay,  or  dangling  straw ; 
Or  with  keen  glance  enquiring  peep. 
And  from  the  rich  manuring  heap 
Talce  of  its  matted  stores ;  or  cull 
The  wiry  hair,  or  softer  wool, 
Of  horse  or  fleecy  sheep  ;  and  now 
Twigs  from  the  dry  and  sapless  bough. 
Now  tufts  of  cottony  down  combine^ 
Or  of  the  spider's  filmy  line ; 
Or  fibrous  root,  or  grassy  bent. 
Or  feathery  catkin,  with  cement 
Composed  of  neatly  moulded  clay : 
Now  the  green  mess,  or  lichen  gray. 
Or  leaves,  whose  gather'd  heaps  imbed 
The  woodland's  shady  depths  or  shred. 
Paper,  or  wood  ;  and  oft  a  plume. 
Perhaps  their  own,  the  narrow  room 
Their  nestling's  future  house  to  form. 
Without,  within,  compact  and  warm. 

"  Nor  less  diversified  in  place. 
The  dwellings  for  their  future  race 
The  various  kinds  are  planning.     These 
Choose  the  deep  shade  of  forest  trees. 
Or  lowlier  shrub,  or  on  the  edge 
Of  cultured  fielii  the  platted  hedge. 
Orchard  or  garden,  by  the  leaves 
Fresh-spreading  sheltered:  those  the  eaves 
Projecting  of  man's  friendly  roof 
In  populous  city,  or  aloof 
In  rural  hamlet's  dwellings  rude. 
Or  in  the  grange's  solitude, 
Window  or  rafter'd  beam  select. 
Fur  some  sufiices  to  protect 
Their  lurking  place  in  mouldering  wall 
Or  bank,  where  ever  bubbling  fall 
The  runnels  of  the  living  brook, 
Or  refuse  heap,  a  hollow  nook. 
Those  the  green  lands,  and  grassy  leas. 
And  pastures  by  the  waters  please : 
These  the  wild  mountain's  lone  recess. 
Or  dwellings  of  the  wilderness 
Secluded  ;  where  they  shroud  alone, 
I^eside  some  bare  o'ermantUng  stone 
From  storm  defended,  or  within 
The  bowery  heath  or  prickly  whin : 
These  the  old  Baron's  feudal  fort 
Dismantled,  or  the  doyster'd  court 
Of  ruin*d  abbey ;  while  the  boughs, 
Where  tlie  rude  sounds  of  wild  carouse 
Once  echoed,  or  the  cloisters  dim 
Return'd  the  chant  or  measured  hymn^ 
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The  thrilling  notet  of  joyous  loT^ 
Or  what  to  penaiTO  ear  the  tons 
May  Mem  of  grateful  orisoB.** 


<'  Come,  let  os  walk  abroad,  and  eea 
Amused  with  what  variety 
The  little  architects  their  work 
Have  planned  ;  while  some  already  lark 
In  eovert  o'er  their  procreant  bed 
Close  brooding ;  some  the  nnform*d  shed 
Now  but  prepare,  less  prompt  to  ply 
The  houoewife's  duty,  till  the  sky 
More  genial  and  the  swelling  spray 
DiscloB*d  forbid  prolonged  delay. 

'<  Nor  far  afield  in  search  to  roam 
Behoves  thee  ;  if  about  thy  home 
Tall  tree,  or  shrub,  or  budding  hedge> 
Or  hollow  nook,  or  jutting  ledge, 
Meet  nestling  place  afford  ;  and  thou 
Free  nature's  denizens  allow 
To  dwell  uninjured,  nor  molest 
The  fortunes  of  the  rising  nest. 
For  used  to  men,  and  human  haunta 
And  actions,  if  no  terror  daunts 
And  drives  them  from  their  plaoe  pre- 

ferr'd, 
Full  many  a  sociable  bird 
Forgets  the  wlldness  of  his  nee. 
At  least  forgoes  it ;  and  the  place 
Of  man's  abode  not  his  alone 
Esteems,  but  chooses  for  its  own. 

'*  Molest  them  not !  the  vernal  bloom 
If  chance  the  prying  bill  consume^ 
The  ill  o'erlook'd  they'll  mere  than  bay 
The  indulgence  with  the  snail  or  fly 
Excluded  : — If  the  ripening  fruit 
Perchance  their  curious  palate  suit, 
To  the  pleas'd  ear  they  more  than  pay 
Its  value  with  the  tuneful  lay. 
And  if  at  times  'tis  haply  true. 
That  mischief  more  than  good  they  do, 
Still  does  not  the  considerate  mind 
And  gentle  feel  a  joy  refin'd, 
A  sort  of  heavenly  joy,  to  see 
God's  creatures  round  about  us  free 
From  harm,  rejoicing  as  they  can 
In  their  brief  life's  precarious  span? 
And  would  we  not  desire  to  know. 
Or  wish  we  rather  to  forego 
Such  joy  if  purchased  at  the  price 
Of  some  poor  trivial  sacrifice?" 

"And  see    the   Blackbird    and  tbe 
Thrush, 
Our  inmates  in  the  lowly  bush : 
And  nestling  in  the  lofty  tree 
Tbe  Missel-bird  our  inmat«  toe. 
Already  may  the  curious  eye 
Aslant  their  patient  forms  desery 
Close  cowering  t  Jet  the  passing  gfauiea 
Suflfice  thee ;  nor  with  rash  advance^ 
Or  motion  of  the  extended  arm, 
The  mother  from  her  cbaiige  atarm  j 


The  shelter  of  her  pent-house  wings 
While  o'er  tbe  pregnant  eggs  she  fllDga^ 
As  yet  with  motion  nnendued ; 
Or  nestles  o'er  the  callow  brood. 
And  fosters  the  now  lively  nest 
With  fervour  of  the  beating  breast. 

"  Here  on  the  lawn,  in  lanrosttne 
Or  holly  see  the  Cbaffinoh  twins 
With  hair  his  moos-wove  home  compaet. 
There  with  like  seal,  but  less  exact 
Of  skill,  the  Intrusive  Sparrow  weavca 
His  in  the  spout  or  jutting  eaves. 

"  There  'mid  the  fruit-trees'  bloomins 
bowers. 
Where  now  the  warm  prolific  hours 
Tempt  him  the  ivy  buds  to  quit. 
And  through  the  flowery  orchard  flit* 
Or  garden,  for  his  filmy  prey 
Enliven'd  by  the  sunny  ray, 
The  Blackcap  see :     And  now  wrth  trill 
Of  wild  note  from  his  mellow  bill 
He  cheers,  and  now  with  gnat  or  fly. 
Caught  sporting  in  the  asure  siky, 
Attent  his  brooding  consort  feeds : 
And,  as  the  nestling  taA  proceeds. 
Oft  may  you  mark  his  sabto  erewn 
Ezehanged  for  lier*s  of  rosset  brown. 

''.Low  in  the  garden's  thorny  ^omnM, 
Or  nnder,  on  the  shelving  OMund 
'Mid  waving  bent-grass,  or  the  blooBa 
Of  blossom'd  furze,  b«r  hnmble  knma 
'  The  Yellow  Bunting  plaota.     And  sIm^ 
Heft  of  hor  early  progeny 
By  thoughtless  sport,  again  prepares 
Her  simple  nest  and  household  carea. 
The  Hedgerow  Chanter.     And  abov«» 
In  shelter  of  tbe  fir-tcee  grove. 
Where  tbe  broad  bough  its  shadow  lenday 
Her  home  the  Golden  Wren  suspends. 
Nor>does  her  duskier  kinsman  fly 
Aloof  from  man's  society; 
The  streamlet's  overarching  bank. 
Beset  with  grass  and  mosses  dank^ 
For  the  broad  cedar's  arm,  or  fir 
Wide-spread,  or  spiral  juniper. 
Exchanging ;  or  the  hawthorn  spray, 
Qr  straw-roofd  thatch  of  treasur'd  hayv 
Or  out-house  eave,  or  fried  wall. 
Resounding  bis  blythe  madrigal. 

*'  A  cradle  for  the  Greenblrd's  bed. 
And  bowery  covert  o'er  her  bead. 
The  forked  pine  supplies.     A  hole 
In  wall,  or  tree's  decaying  bole^ 
The  Ox-eye's  artless  nest  receives. 
With  thickening    ahrond   of   sprevtiBg 

leavca 
The  qviokset  hawthom*s  prickly  qibieiiv 
Or    gooseberry's,    when    tbe     Liliiiict 

twineo 
Hb  hooae  eompaet  er  cove  wilkfai 
The  ahruhby  and  does  cUwtar'd  wUsb 
'Gainst  eye  er  kaod  a  aheltcr  threw 
Aad  terriar  tsQm  invading  fce. 
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**  Deep  in  the  thorn's  entaogted  maze, 
Or    where    the  friut-tree*«    thickeniiig 

sprays 
Yield  a  secure  and  dose  retreat* 
The  duslcy  Bullfinch  plans  her  seat 
There,_^where  you  see  the  clustered  boughs 
Put  forth  the  opening  bud,  her  spouse 
With  mantle  gray,  and  jet -like  head. 
And  flaming  breast  of  crimson  red, 
Is  perch*d  with  hard  and  hawk-like  beak 
Intent  the  embryo  fruit  to  seek. 
Nor  ceases  from  his  pleasing  toil, 
The  orchard's  budding  hope  to  spoil, 
Unless  with  quick  and  timid  glance 
Of  his  daiic  eye  your  dread  adranoe 
He  notice,  and  year  search  evade^ 
liJd  in  the  thicket*8  pathless  shade. 

«<  But  most  of  all  to  haunts  of  meo 
Familiar,  though  to  savage  glen 
And  woodland  wild  he  oft  may  roam 
Secluded,  oft  his  wintry  home 
Ko  lets  the  Redbreast  makes  his  bower 
For  nestling  in  the  rernal  hour  ; 
In  thatch,  or  root  of  aged  tree 
IdosS'grown,  or  arching  carity 
Of  bank  or  garden's  refuse  heap» 
Or  where  the  broad-leav'd  tendrils  creep 
Of  iry,  and  an  arbour  spread 
O'er  trellis'd  porch  or  cottage  shed." 

All  mufit  like  Buch  verBes  as  these, 
and  many  will  love  them ;  and  there 
Are  many  hundreds  as  good  or  better 
about  the  manners,  customs,  habits, 
dispositions,  and  character  of  birds, 
— of  which  by  and  by  we  may  give 
jou  a  glance,— scattered  through  the 
Months,  from  January  to  December 
inclusive;  nor  does  the  benevolent 
Bishop  ever  weary  of  the  theme. 
Even  January,  he  knows,  has  its  few 
early  sineinff  birds,  such  as  the  Red- 
breast, the  Blackbird,  the  Thrush, 
and  the  Missel-Thrush ;  and  he  dis- 
serts on  Uie  notes  of  one  and  all  of 
them,  like  an  ornithologist  with  a 
good  musical  ear ;  and,  indeed,  with- 
out a  good  musical  ear,  no  man  can 
be  an  ornithologist  He  may,  indeed, 
be  able  to  discriminate  the  quack  or 
cackle  of  the  Middlesex  goose 
from  that  of  the  Glasgow  ffander; 
but  the  Muscovy  duck  would  puzzle 
him,  and  he  would  be  all  abroad  with 
him  of  the  canvass-back,  the  delight 
of  Jonathan.  Flocks  of  small  birds 
during  the  initial  month,  the  Bishop 
confesses,  are  not  musical,  but  they 
make  amends  for  their  sorry  song  by 
their  extreme  vivacity;  and  even 
then,  when  the  earth  is  barer  than 
the  sky,  the  Lark  doth  often  sing,  not 
■o  near  to  heaven's  gates,  and  a 
ahortur    Ivric    than    in    Advancing 


spring,  or  during  that  sweetest 
son  when  neither  he  nor  you  can 
say  whether  'tis  spring  or  summer. 
We  do  not  at  this  moment  remember 
any  mention  of  the  January  song  of 
the  Lark  in  any  other  poet, — though 
all  poets  have  sung  of  the  bird  at 
once  so  humble  and  so  aspiring, 
either  *'  wakening  ]fy  the  daisy's 
side,"  on  the  lea,  or  sitting  in  the 
braided  furrow ;  and  looking  on  him 
then  with  his  graceful  crest,  you 
might  think  he  could  nor  sing  nor 
soar — uplifted  by  ecstasy  into  the 
blue  profound,  all  ascent  and  song, 
till  you  no  more  can  see,  and  must 
listen  to  hear  him,  and  then,  as  if  hia 
orisons  were  accepted,  fondly  waver- 
ing earthwards,  and  after  a  pause,  in 
which  he  seems  dallying  widi  a 
home-sick  passion,  droppmg  down 
like  one  dead,  beside  his  mate  in  her 
shallow  nest  But  that  is  not  in  Ja- 
nuary, nor  need  we  say  in  what 
month,  for  you  know  it. 

Pairing  time,  you  know  too,  is  in 
February,  and  the  good  Bishop  is 
most  animated  on  the  courtship  of 
birds — their  rivalry — ^and  theiniirmi- 
ties  common  to  them  with  all  earthly 
things.  Then  it  is  that  the  Missel- 
ThruBh_and  some  others  besides 
him — build^rooks,  for  example,  in 
England — though  never,  or  but  rare- 
ly, till  well  on  in  March  in  Scotland. 
The  Bishop  is  at  home  in  a  rookery— 
though  he  does  not  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  of  rook-pie.  His  March,  too,  is 
full  of  good  ornithology;  and,  though 
we  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to 
suspect  that  he  is  not  altogether  ac- 
curate in  his  dates,  we  believe,  on 
reflection,  that  he  is  so,  and  that  our 
experiences  are  in  some  things  diffe- 
rent from  his,  because  of  the  diffis- 
rence  of  climate.  The  descriptions 
in  Mant's  Months,  on  that  account, 
will  not  always  be  found  to  coincide 
with  those  of  the  same  objects  or  oc- 
currences ioGraliame's  Birds  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  both  Ppets  are  right,  nor 
have  we  detected  in  either  any  grave 
mistake  or  serious  error*  After  tli, 
our  poets,  ereat  or  small,  are  our 
best  naturalMts ;  and  their  virtue,, 
not  their  vice,  is,  that  they  are  given 
to  embellish.  That  is  but  the  effect 
of  intenser  feeling;  «nd  what  the 
dull  call  falsehoocU  the  quick  knew 
to  be  Uie  truth— the  whole  truths 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

And  now  we  think  we  hear  mdmi 
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cftpttouB  critic  cry,  '*  what 
-quotations  about  birds  all  you  have 
to  show  us  from  Mant*fl  Month  of 
April?"  They  are  not  all— yet  the 
rest  is  very  much  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  assuredly  we  could  ourselves 
eay  a  thousand  things  on  the  whole 
creditable  to  that  capricious  creature, 
that  are  not  {b  be  found  in  these  vo- 
lumes.    But   the   Doctor    did  not 

5 fledge  himself  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ect ;  and  you  may  be  thankful  that 
neither  so  did  we ;  he  has  dwelt  on 
what,  according  to  his  feelings,  are 
the  most  delightful  attributes  of 
April— and  says  not  a  word  about 
angling;  whereas  we  would  have 
wearied  you  out  of  your  love  of  life, 
by  prosing  upon  it  for  many  thousand 
lines,  you  all  the  while  looking  more 
blank  than  our  verae,  and  frequently 
tempted  to  put  a  period,  not  to  our 
paragraphs,  but  to  your  own  exist- 
ence. For  though  Richard  Mant  is 
often  prosy  enough  in  all  conscience, 
lie  is  a  mere  trifle  in  his  petticoats  to 
Christopher  North  in  his  sporting 
jacket — witness  even  this  article, 
**  slow  beginning,  never  ending," 
which  we  have  been  informed  by  Mr 
Hughes  has  set  a  succession  of  com- 
positors sound  asleep,  and  rendered  a 
range  of  readers  comatose.  Besides, 
consider  that  March,  April,  and  May, 
are  bona  fide  but  one  Month — tria 
juncta  in  unci— and  that  you  must 
peruse  them  all  in  that  light  before 
you  can  pronounce  whether  or  no 
our  diocesan  has  done  them  justice. 
March  is  die  season  of  flowers— so 
is  May.  Nay,  January  has  her  wreath 
of  honey-suckle  leaves — primroses 
— daisies— furze  —  wall-flower— cat- 
kins of  the  hazel — smaller  periwin- 
kles —  ivy-leaved  toad- flax  —  and 
**  snow-drops,  emblem  of  maiden 
loveliness" — of  all  which  the  Shep- 
lierd,  whose  crook  is  a  crozier,  doth 
tenderly  treat.  February,  too,  can 
gather  her  wreath  of  '*  flowers,  and 
weeds  as  beautiful  as  flowers,"  and 
many  a  time  and  oft  have  we  paused, 
as  she  passed  us  somewhat  oisdain- 
fully  by,  to  admire  her  flaunting 
forehead.  Ay,  flaunting  is  the 
very  word,  for  though  usually  sour 
and  sharp  as  an  old  maid  with  a 
snow-drop  at  her  nose,  hopeless  of 
loves  fruitions,  February  in  the  sun- 
ehioe  that  elicits  the  insects,  resem- 
bles the  same  old  maid  on  hor  way 
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are  these    strapping  son  of  Tipperary— and  the 


whole  neighbourhood  runs  out  to  s^e 
her  decked  with  procumbent  speed- 
well, barren  strawberry,  dandelion, 
butcher's  broom,  vernal  pilewort, 
daffodils  no  less,  nay  violets,  *< darkly, 
brightly,  beautifully  blue,"  as  her  ex- 
pecting eyes  are  keeping  a  look  out 
for  the  "  bold  bridegroom."  As  for 
March,  who  comes  in  like  a  lamb 
and  goes  out  like  a  lion,  he  is  Flora's 
heaf  gardener,  and  you  see  him  busy 
among  bright  and  balmy  heaps  of 
incense,  wishing  for  no  wages,  and 
contented  with  bed  and  board.  What 
we  have  said  is  sufl&cient  to  show 
that  you  must  not-  read  any  one 
month— and  least  of  all  April — ^by 
itself;  but  must  study  a  groupe  of 
Fratres  and  Sorores,  for  there  is  no 
nnderstanding  the  appearance  or 
character  of  any  one,  male  or  female, 
without  viewing  it  in  closest  connex- 
ion  with  the  kindred  nearest  its  own 
age— and  thetf  you  are  aware  that 
there  are  twins  in  the  family — we 
leave  you  to  find  them  out  if  you  can 
— and  now  for  May — and  heigh  for 
May-DAT. 

«  It  was  of  old  a  festive  day. 
That  ushered  in  the  birth  of  May. 
Right  early  on  the  jocund  mom. 
When  that  delightful  month  was  bora. 
Or  ere  the  thrush's  new-fledg*d  brood 
Came  forth  their  caterpillar  food 
To  pick  upon  the  dewy  lawn, 
Scarce  lighted  by  the  flickering  dawn ; 
Or  ere  from  his  low  place  of  rest. 
Hid  in  the  sprouting  corQfield*8  breast, 
«  The  lark,   the  shepherd's  clock,*  had 

sprung. 
And  bathed  in  light  ethereal  sung 
Aioft  his  blithesome  roundelay 
Of  greeting  to  the  morning  gray ; 
While  yet  the  amorous  nightingale 
Told  m  still  twilight's  ear  his  tale 
Of  rapturous  joy  and  love  repud. 
Thick  warbling  through  the  woodland 

glade; 
Regardless  of  the  timely  sleep. 
The  noble  from  the  castled  steep. 
The  burgher  from  the  busy  change. 
From  village,  hamlet,  lonely  grange 
The  peasantry,  a  mingled  throng 
Lasses  and  lads,  and  old  sod  younf^ 
Pour'd  forth  promiscuously  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  merry  ifay : 
With  shout  and  song,  and  winded  horn 
Alert  to  wake  the  slumbering  mora  ; 
To  rove  the  good  greenwood,  and  bring 
Away  the  spoil  of  early  spring, 
With   noppRnys    dfck'd,    viih    garlands 
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And  hang  each  smiling  homestead  round. 
Window,    and   door,    and    porch    with 

bowers 
Of  verdant  boughs  and  blooming  flower?. 

"  And  then  at  home  the  joyous  scene ! 
The  Maypole  on  the  village  green. 
With  ribbons,  flag,  and  cbaplets  bound  ; 
And  pipe  and  tabor*8  mirthful  sound  ; 
And  merry  bells  in  concert  ringing ; 
And  merry  voices  blithely  singing ; 
And  merry  footsteps  featly  glancing 
With  jingling  bells;  and  morris-dancing, 
*Mid  clash  of  swords  and  Kendal  green. 
About  the  season's  maiden  Queen, 
In  crown  and  flowery  mantle  drest. 
Gave  honour  to  the  vernal  feast. 

"  Touched  by  the  tint  of  mellowing 
years, 
And  view'd  far  off,  the  scene  appears 
One  but  of  innocent  delight. 
And  yet  perchance  a  nearer  sight, 
As  space  diminish*d  oft  reveals 
Spots  that  a  distant  view  conceal^ 
Might  open  to  the  thoughtful  eye, 
£nough  to  raise  a  serious  sigh, 
For  much  of  inconsiderate  glee. 
Intemperate  rout  and  revelry, 
With  lack  of  purity  combined  ; 
enough  to  satisfy  the  mind, 
Howe*er  the  funcy  love  to  glance 
On  by-gone  themes  of  old  romance, 
*Tis  well  that  now  is  past  away 
The  observance  of  those  rites  of  May. 

"  But  who  what  now  remains  would 
blame 
Austerely  of  the  May-day  game  ? 
And  who  so  grave,  as  when  he  sees, 
Returning  from  the  woods  and  leas. 
The  lads*  and  lasses*  village  troops 
With  garlanded  and  ribbon*d  hoops. 
All  sparkling  with  the  morning  dew. 
Pale  primroses,  and  harebells  blue, 
13right  goldilocks,  and  pansies  pied. 
And    scented    hawthorn's    snow-white 

pride. 
And  all  the  garniture  of  spring ; 
And  hears  them  blithely  carolling, 
^Memorials  of  the  elder  times. 
Their  rode  traditionary  rhimes. 
Gathering  of  doles  a  little  store 
In  pilgrimage  from  door  to  door  :— 
Ye!>,  who  so  grave,  so  dull  of  heart 
To  bear  in  others*  joys  a  part, 
As  from  such  pastime,  void  of  guile 
And  harmless,  to  withhold  a  smile 
And  tribute  to  the  garland  gay. 
Nor  wish  them  all  a  merry  May  ?  *' 

Mant'fl  May  is  by  no  means  the 
best  of  his  months.  We  desiderate 
much  of  that  spirit  of  blessed  mirth 
which  doth  then  bound,  and  abound, 
and  rebound;  and  liis  measures, 
which  ought  to  be  wild  with  excess 
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mazy  round,"  and  numerous  as  the 
blended  voices  of  all  beings  not  bj^ 
nature  mute,  are  tame  in  their  flow 
as  art-induced  irrigations  creeping 
along  a  lawn,  undiversified  as  the 
cuckoo's  cry,  though,  like  it,  mellt« 
fiuous,  for  the  Bishop  has  an  ear  for 
sweet  sounds,  though  it  too  greatly 
affects  the  monotonous.  With  not 
ft  few  happy  touches  be  tinges  his 
trees-^but  what  merit  is  there  in 
that?  He  should  have  flushed  bis 
woods  with  beauty,  till  '*  our  sense 
ached  at  it"— till  "  our  souls  were 
sick  of  love."  Each  kind  of  tree, 
taken  per  se,  "  shines  well  where  it 
stands"  in  bis  picture;  but  they  do 
not  illustrate,  and  beautify,  and  glo- 
rify one  another  as  they  do  in  na- 
ture. He  shows  us  no  Forest  His 
list  seems  versified  from  Evelyn  or 
Gilpin,  without  their  poetry — ^his 
Scotch  Firs  would  faint  at  the  thun- 
der of  tbe  Linn  of  Dee — had  MonaV 
oaks  been  like  his,  there  would  have 
been  no  Druids.  But  we  never 
shame  a  poet  by  quoting  his  poor 
lines — and  to  make  some  amends 
for  our  veracity,  we  praise,  while 
we  present  it,  the  "  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley." 

*•  Fair  flow'r,  that  lapt  in  lowly  glade 
Dost  hide  beneath  the  greenwood  shade, 

Tiian  whom  the  vernal  gale 
None  fairer  wakes  on  bank  or  spray. 
Our  England's  Lily  of  the  May, 

Our  Lily  of  the  vale  ! 

"Art  thou  that  *  Lily  of  the  field,* 
Which,    when    the   Saviour    sought   to 
shield 

The  heart  from  blank  despair, 
He  show'd  to  our  mistru^tful  kind, 
All  emblem  to  the  thoughtful  mind 

Of  God's  paternal  care  ? — 

"  Not  thus  I  trow;  for  brighter  shine 
To  the  warm  skies  of  Palestine 

Those  children  of  the  East ! 
There,  when  mild  autumn's  early  rain 
Descends  on  parch'd  Esdrela's  plain, 

And  Tabor*s  oak-girt  crest ; 

*'  More  frequent  than  the  host  of  night, 
Those  earth-born  stars,  as  sogcs  write, 

Tiieir  brilliant  disks  unfold  ; 
Fit  symbol  of  imperial  state 
Their  sceptre-seeming  forms  elate. 

And  crowns  of  burnish'd  gold. 


'But 


not   the  less,  sweet  springtide's 
flower. 


T^A**  «Ytnii  ^lenlav  fha  IUTaItav**  nnxBAr 
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Hts  ekill  and  handy-work. 
Oar  western  valleys'  humbler  chDd 
Where  in  green  nook  of  woodland  wild 

Thy  modest  blossoms  lurk. 

**  What  though  nor  care  nor  art  be  thine. 
The  loom  to  ply,  the  thread  to  twine  ; 

Yet,  born  to  bloom  and  £ide. 
Thee  too  a  lovelier  robe  arrays, 
Than  e*er  in  Israers  brightest  days 

Her  wealthiest  king  amy*d. 

**  Of  thy  twin  leaves  the  embowed  skreen. 
Which  wraps  thee  in  thy  shroud  of  green ; 

Thy  Eden-breathing  smell ; 
Thy  arch*d  and  purple-vested  stem. 
Whence  pendant  many  a  peariy  gem 

Displays  a  milk-white  bell ; 

**  Instinet  with  life,  thy  ftbrons  root. 
Which  sends  from  earth  the  ascending 
shoot. 

As  rising  from  the  dead ; 
And  fills  thy  veins  with  verdant  juice. 
Charged  thy  fair  blossoms  to  produce. 

And  berries  acarlet  red  ; 

<*  The  triple  cell,  the  twofold  seed, 
A  ceaseless  treasure-house  decreed, 

Whence  aye  thy  race  may  grow. 
As  from  creation  they  have  grown. 
While  Spring. shall  weave  her  flowery 
crown, 

Or  vernal  breezes  blow : — 

"  Who  forms  thee  thus  with  unseen  hand ; 
Who  at  creation  gave  command. 

And  wiird  thee  thus  to  be, 
And  keeps  thee  still  in  being  through 
Age  after  age  revolving,  who 

But  the  Great  God  is  he  ? 

«*  Omnipotent,  to  work  his  will ; 
Wise,  who  contrives  each  part  to  fill 

The  post  to  each  assign'd ; 
Still  provident,  with  sleepless  care 
To  keep,  to  make  thee  sweet  and  fair 

For  man's  enjoyment,  kind ! 

**  *  There  is  no  God,'  the  senseless  say  :— 
*  O  God,  why  cast'st  thou  us  away  ? ' 

Of  feeble  faith  and  frail 
The    mourner    breathes    his 

thought  :— 
By  thee  a  better  lesson  taught, 

Sweet  Lily  of  the  Vale. 

"  Yes !  He,  who  made  and  fosters  thee. 
In  reason's  eye  perforce  must  be 

Of  majesty  divine : 
Nor  deems  she,  that  his  guardian  care 
Will  He  in  man's  support  forbear, 

Who  thus  provides  for  thine.'* 


anxious 


[April, 

We  know  not  well  why  it  is  so, 
but  we  are  seldom  happy  in  mid* 
summer.-  Heaven  forbid  we  should 
speak  slightingly  of  any  season — and 
we  confess  that  the  cause  must  lie 
in  ourselves — for  what  is  there  in 
nature  to  make  a  rational  man  sad 
about  the  time  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice ?  Dr  M ant  seems  then  even 
happier  than  his  wont,  and  so  good 
a  man  must  be  always  happy;  his 
animal  spirits  seem  to  rise  as  ha 
writes  in  the  table  of  contenta  of 
June,  **  reign  of  summer  establish- 
ed." His  July,  too»  is  fervid,  tboi^^ 
he  cannot  describe—not  he»  indeed 
»-a  thunder-storm.  The  story  of 
the  fate  of  the  family-pazty«- 
▼oung  maidens  all —  that  periahed 
in  a  moment  on  Malvern  hills,  is 
ineffectively  told — and  was  niich 
more  touching — we  well  remenslier 
reading  it — in  a  Worcester  newspa- 
per. Butletitpass.  The  magnificence 
of  the  meridian  sky — of  the  rising 
and  setting  sun — is  not  a  theme  for 
the  Bishop's  muse— for  tfaoueh  he, 
no  doubt,  has  a  sense  of  the  siU>lutte, 
he  has  not  the  power  of  wording  it 
— nor  could  he  ever  have  said  of  the 
sun  what  Wordsworth  says  of  him — 

"  Outshining  like  a  visible  g«d 
The  path  on  which  he  trode." 

But  he  is  at  home  in  the  hay- field, 
walking  behind  the  mowers,  and  in- 
specting the  swathes  with  the  eye 
of  a  botanist,  or  strolling  among  the 
cocks,  as  the  cones  rise  before  the 
rakes,  and  the  meadow  hecomes  a 
city  of  round-headed  tents  or  blunt- 
ed pyramidsx  'Tis  many  a  day  sinee 
we  read  such  a  pleasant  passage  as 
this — 

"  Here,  as  the  swarthy  mowers  pass 
Slow  through  the  tall  and  russet  grassy 
In  marshaird  rank,  from  side  to  aide^ 
With  circling  stroke  and  measor'd  stride. 
Before  the  scythe's  wide  sweeping  sway 
The  russet  meadow's  tall  array 
Falls,  and  the  bristly  sarfaoe  straws 
With  the  bmwn  swathe  s  sveeeisive  rowv. 

Ah,  take  tbey  heed,  nor  on  her  neat 
The  Partridge  ill.Beear*d  molest! 
Deep  in  the  grass  beheld  licr  sit; 
ReluctaBt  from  her  eoueh  to  fltt. 
Though  the  stout  mower's  whiaUing 

blade 
Incautious  her  abode  invade. 
And  threaten,  'aid  the  falling  hei^ 
Awi^  herself  and  brood  to  sweep ! 
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**  Roosed  from  her  humble  pallet, 
mark! 
Up  starts  alarm*d  the  broodiog  Lark  : 
And  round  and  round  her  dnrelling  flies 
With  fluttering  wings  and  plaintive  crie?. 
"  Andy  bark !  with  oft- repeated  waily 
Heard  but  not  seen,  the  restless  Rail 
For  her  low  home  forbearance  begs! 
Scarce  issued  from  the  ruptured  eggs, 
Swift  through  the  scatter*d  morning  dew 
The  young  their  fleeting  dam  pursue. 
In  pity  spare  them !     Lest  trepanu*d. 
Though  cherished  by  your  fondling  hand, 
Bereaved  the  captive  birds  decline, 
And  for  their  dam  and  freedom  pine ! 
.  "  Here   the  blithe  hamlet's  gather*d 
throng. 
With  toothed  rake  and  forked  prong. 
Maidens  and  boys^  in  order  due 
Tha  mower's  ridgy  track  pursue ; 
Tom  with  just  care  the  tedded  bay 
Alternate  to  the  meUowiog  ray  i 
Or  loosely  o'er  the  sunny  mead 
The  scatter'd  rows  promiscuous  spread  j 
Or  what  may  fill  the  rounded  lap 
In  smaller  heaps  collected  wrap ; 
Or  in  more  broad  and  loftier  piles 
Build  the  rich  produce :  while  with 

smiles 
At  hand  the  joyous  farmer  eye?, 
Safe  from  the  assault  of  lowering  skies, 
0*r  the  throng'd  field  to  stature  grown 
Complete  the  haycock's  tawny  cone. 

'  "  And  there  the  toiling  horses  strain 
Slowly  to  move  the  ponderous  wain. 
From  pile  to  pile  the  slow  wain  goes : — 
And  stlli  at  each  more  lofty  grows. 
While  the  stout  swains  below  supply 
Fresh  fardds  to  the  swains  on  high. 
Heaps  upon  heaps,  the  grassy  load  : 
Thence,  lumbering  o'er  the   homeward 

read. 
It  swells,  adom'd  with  tropbied  bough. 
The  rick  compact,  or  treasur'd  mow. 

'*  Nor  want  there  objects  of  delight. 
To  charm,  together  with  the  sight. 
The  ear  and  smell :  of  peerless  scent 
The  new- cut  herbage  redolent. 
Chief  from  the  stem  of  vernal  grass, 
Confest  for  sweetness  to  surpass 
The  woodruff's  Eden-blowing  breath  ; 
And    sweeping     through    the    yielding 

swathe 
With  nuhing  sound,  or  the  shrill  tone 
Re-eehoiag  of  the  aharpeniog  hone 
No«r  and  again,  the  mower's  scythe  ; 
The  viUago  maiden's  carol  Uitbe ; 
The  village  sitory  circling  round  ; 
And  shout,  and  laughter's  jocund  sounds 
And,  join'd  to  voice  of  guiding  swain. 
The  rumbling  of  the  loaded  wain. 

"  Nor  wants  there,  what  may  well  en- 
gage 
Tlia  mind  reflecting ;  if,  a  page 


Of  nature's  book  here  open  thrown. 

We  wish  by  care  to  make  our  own 

Its  rich  contents ;  and  scrutinise 

Discreetly  with  botanick  eyes 

The  clover's  many.cluster'd  head 

Of  winged  blossomp,  white  or  red : 

And,  each  according  to  his  kind. 

The  grassy  tribes  by  God  design *d 

For  use  of  bird,  of  beast,  of  man, 

Unmark'd  by  casual  glance.     But  icaa. 

Ascending  from  the  fibrous  root. 

Joint  after  joint,  the  juicy  shoot. 

The  stalk,  the  leaf,  the  waving  plume, 

The  sheltering  husk,  the  fruitful  bloom» 

And  last  the  swelling  seed  ;  and  say. 

Though  little  deck'd  by  colours  gay* 

If  plainer  sample,  or  more  fair. 

Of  pow'r,  contrivance,  wisdoao,  care* 

Appeal  to  man's  considerate  sense. 

And,  ruling  all,  benevolence. 

Than  nature's  lowliest  children  yield. 

The  grass  and  herbage  of  the  field." 

HU  picture  of  the  corn-field  and 
the  reapers  is  not  so  good,  and  he 
had  far  better  have  let  the  story  of 
Ruth  alone — which  is  sure  to  be 
spoiled — and  likely  to  be  ruined-— 
when  taken  out  of  that  loYeliest 
of  holy  scripture.  We  have  thus 
got  into  August — but  we  cannot  say 
that  his  poetry  improves  with  the 
fading,  faded,  and  fallen  leaf.  His 
autumnal  tints  are  far  from  being 
gorgeous — and  he  is  no  Poussin. 
But,  if  his  imagination  sometimes 
be  languid,  his  heart  is  always  alive 
— and  ne  never  alludes  to  their  con- 
dition, or  paints  their  occupations, 
without  previously  speaking  of  the 
poor.  He  blesses  the  god-given  pre- 
cept that  enjoins  the  land-owner  to 
leave  to  them  the  corners,  and  the 
gleanings  of  the  harvest  field.  His 
own  charities  privilege  him  to  write 
thus — and  they  inspire  him  to  write 
thus  beautifully— 

"  I  love  to  see  kind  heav'n  bestow 
Abundance  on  mankind  below  : 
Then  chief,  when  'tis  bestow'd  on  one. 
Who  lives  not  for  himself  alone, 
Bat,  like  the  rich  and  fruitful  ground. 
What  he  receives,  disperses  round. 
In  part  to  bless  the  sons  of  men  ; 
And  grateful  gives  a  part  again, 
Like  incense-breathing  fields,  to  rise 
In  tribute  to  the  bounteous  skies. 

*'  Nor  less  I  love  to  see  the  store 
Augmented  of  the  lowly  poor ; 
By  honest  toil  industrious  wrought. 
By  frugal  care,  and  prudent  thought. 
With  peacefulness  and  heart's  contend 
Which  of  the  Fount  of  good,  that  aent 
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Life  and  its  blessings,  miodful,  pays 
To  Him  the  meed  of  thankful  praise. 
And  though  to  Him,  who  gives  us  all. 
The  turf,  built  altar  be  but  small. 
The  offering  there  of  little  price ; 
And  from  that  bumble  sacrifice, 
So  the  world  deems,  a  trivial  flame 
Ascending,  though  with  heavenward  aim, 
With  but  a  feeble  light  arise, 
And  seek  acceptance  from  the  skies  :•» 
I  know  not  but  as  rich  a  scent 
That  turf-buiit  altar  may  present, 
Expressive  of  the  heart's  desire. 
That  offering  poor,  and  feeble  Are, 
As  grateful  to  the  smell  divine ; 
As,  flaming  on  the  golden  shrine. 
Ten  thousand  hecatombs,  and  more. 
In  homage  from  the  imperial  store.'* 

The  Harvest  Waggon,  the  Harvest 
Queen,  and  Harvest  Home,  which, 
in  the  poetry  of  Bums,  and  Grahame, 
and  Allan  Cunningham,  and  the 
Shepherd,  are  all  so  animated,  that 
ihe  scene  leaps  off  the  page,  and 
arranges  itself  on  the  field,  the  road, 
the  stack-yard,  or  the  barn  illumined 
with  tallows,  ten  to  the  pound,  ad- 
hering to  the  walls  by  their  own 
grease,  with  here  and  there  a  larger 
fellow  in  a  bit  of  tin,  proudly  ima- 
gining himself  to  be  a  lamp— in  the 
verse  of  Mant  are  spiritless  as  the 
painted  prints  one  sees  in  parlours 
of  way- side  inns — but  they  are  not, 
like  them,  ludicrous  or  vulgar.  Per- 
haps they  had  been  better  had  they 
been  so ;  but  the  Bishop  has  no  vi- 
vacity— and  afraid  of  being  thought 
coarse,  or  low,  he  never  ventures  on 
those  broad  strokes  which,  vrhen 
dashed  off  by  genius  familiarly  con- 
versant with  rural  life,  1  rings  the 
whole  scene  boldly  out  in  truthful 
prominence,  with  all  its  lights  and 
shadows— till  you  hear  as  well  as 
see  it — 

"  A  wild  scene 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din.** 
Of  the  Harvest  Moon  he  sings  in  a 
more  suitable  strain— and  we  wish 
we  had  written  this  appeal  or  in- 
junction to  reapers  as  September  is 
stealing  away,  and  corn  yet  standing 
in  the  field,  not  to  let  slip  an  hour  in 
idleness : — 

"  Time  presses  :  baste  not  then  away 
Impatient  with  the  setting  day  ! 


Nor,  though  in  twilight  reil'd  the  sun 
Have  now  his  daily  journey  run. 
Cease  ye  the  busy  work  to  ply  f 
For,  lo !  his  substitute  on  high, 
As  if  to  warn  you  not  to  close 
Your  toil  In  premature  repoae ; 
As  if  to  prompt  yon  still  to  wield 
The  sickle  'mid  the  harveat  field ; 
With  face  benign  and  fair  display'd 
At  once  to  monish  and  to  aid  ; 
Eve  after  eve  to  glad  the  scene. 
With  brief  the  intervals  between 
Her  risings  each  successive  night ; 
Eve  after  eve  with  aspect  bright 
Scarce  minish'd,  nature's  timely  boon. 
Comes    forth    fulI-orb*d    the    Harvest 
Moon." 

Half  of  September,  and  the  whole 
of  October,  are  occupied  by  the 
Bishop*8  effusions  on  his  darling 
feathered  bipeds— for  with  him  they 
are  all  darlings,  from  the  kittywren 
to  the  golden  eagle.  About  the  swal- 
low he  pours  himself  out  in  two 
hundred  and  thirty  lines,  and  he 
really  gets  wearisome  exceedingly; 
we  know  not  if  they  were  all  in* 
dited  standing  on  one  foot,  but  we 
engage,  for  a  pot  of  honey,  to  indite 

double  the  number  of  equal  merit 

and  the  Bishop's  are  not  without 
merit— standing,  like  any  other  unin« 
spired  Christian,  on  two— a  pair  of 
soles,  either  in  silk,  cotton,  worsted, 
or  bare.  The  "green  skarf,  and  sable 
cormorant,"  he  despatches  together 
in  a  couple  of  dozen  lines,  dull 
enough ;  his  solan  goose  is  lengthy, 
and  we  see  he  never  saw  the  Bass ; 
"  ponderous  gulls  and  lighter  mews  " 
he  dismisses  without  ceremony,  and 
he  is  terse  on  terns.  He  wastes, 
however,  more  breath  on  the  puffin. 
''  Brown  Skua  Eagle  of  the  Sea,"  be- 
ing an  "  island  king,"  becomes  a  bed 
subject  in  the  Bishop's  hands,  as 
we  see  him  catching  the  prey 

'*  the  ravening  gnll 
Disgorges  from  his  gullet." 
Yet  for  all  this  sad  or  poor  stuff,  he 
makes  amends  by  the  soliloquy  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Little  PetreL 
It  is  too  long,  and  occasionally  a  little 
languid,  but  contains  somuch  natural 
sentiment  and  imagery  that  it  is 
worthy  a  place  in  Maga. 
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Wordsworth's  new  tolumb. 


Wb  remember  the  time,  and  manjr 
far  younger  than  we  maj  remember 
il»  when  the  Poetry  of  William 
Wordsworth  was  known  but  to  a 
few  devout  worshippers,  to  whom 
it  was  a  religion.  That  name,  now 
illustrious  tul  over  the  civilized 
world,  was  then  with  the  million— 
groundlings  fondly  believing  them- 
eelvea  sky-denizens  —  associated 
with  all  low  and  ludicrous  images, 
and  pronounced  by  them  but  with 
-derision  and  contempt  They — the 
Men— pitied  us — ^the  Babies— who 
fanded  we  aaw  beauty  in  those 
childish  compositions  fit  only  for  the 
nurserv— Thb  Lyrical  Ballads. 
Their  laughter  was  long  and  loud ; 
and  ''cave-loving  Echo,  daughter 
of  the  air"  loved  to  multiply  it  from 
"stately  Edinborough  throned  on 
cran"— where  the  Critical  Philo- 
sophy, in  the  heart  of  Scokish  mists, 
had  erected  her  metropolitan  tem- 
ple. Vain  babbler  I  her  tongue  that 
for  so  many  years  had  wagffed  so 
Merry-Andrew-lllce,  to  the  delight 
of  the  most  intellectual  audience  on 
the  earth*s  surface,  began  to  wax 
clammy  and  then  dry— till  in  sore 
dismay  the  old  Lady— ycleped  the 
Critical  Philosophy—felt  it  cleaving 
to  the  roof  of  her  mouth— and  the 
mute  surd  —  choked  in  her  shrine 
by  her  own  unutterable  responses — 
with  a  gasp  expired.    There  were 


none  to  close  the  eyes— or  with  de- 
cent care  to  compose  the  limbs  of 
the  bed-ridden  Priestess.  The  sub- 
ject was  unfit  for  chirurgeon  or 
raven — and  was  left  to  moulder 
away  on  the  roclc — the  spot  yet  visi- 
ble in  a  patch  of  yellow  weeds— for 
the  soil  was  too  thin  for  sepulture 
—on  the  verdant  face  of  our  Acro- 
polis. 

Scotland— thank  heaven— has  pro- 
duced her  due  number  of  great  and 
good  Poeto>  but,  if  you  except  Beat- 
tie,  not  a  single  true  critic.  Then 
Beattie  was  himself  a  poet— not  in- 
deed of  the  highest  order— but  of 
pure  inspiration— and  his  fine  native 

f;enius,  richly  culUvated  by  various 
earning,  showed  itself  in  unerring 
taste  and  judgment  in  all  his  disqui- 
sitions on  the  works  of  "  the  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine."  Adam 
Smith  had  no  imagination— no  pro- 
found sensibilities- and  was  satis- 
fied,  without  seeming  to  care  much 
about  it,  with  the  French  school  of 
poetry  and  criticism,  which  he 
thought  was  one  with  the  Greek- 
Racine  being  with  him  another 
Sophocles.  David  Hume  was  of 
opinion  that,  "  if  Shakspearebe  con- 
sidered as  a  Man,  born  in  a  rude  age, 
and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner, 
without  any  instruction,  either  from 
the  world  or  from  books,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prodigy ;  if  represent- 
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ed  as  a  Post,  capable  of  furniBhing 
proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  or 
intelligent  audience,  we  must  abate 
much  of  this  eulogy" — and  David 
adds,  "  a  striking  peculiarity  of  sen- 
timent, adapted  to  a  singular  charac- 
ter, he  frequently  hits,  a»  it  wer«  by 
inspiration;  but  a  reasonable  pro- 
priety of  thought  he  cannot  for  any 
time  uphold. —'*  It  is  in  vaifti  we 
c look. either  for  purity  or  simplicity 
of  diction.    His  total  ignorance  of 
all  theatrical  art  and  conduct,  &c.,we 
can    excuse!"     Lord  Karnes  was 
acute^  nor  can  we  lay  to  his  eharge 
any  such  blind  and  deaf  blunders  as 
**  those  of  Scotland's  greatest  metaphy- 
sician—but he  had  neither   enthu- 
siasm nor  fancy,  and  his  Elements  of 
Criticism  can  be  considered  credit- 
able but  to  a  paper  Lord  accustom- 
ed to  pronounce  interlocutors  in  a 
cOuft   of   which    Apollo   was  not 
President    Gerard  on  Taste  is  read- 
able— and  that   is   all—but  not  so 
Gerard  on  Genius.  Blair's  Lectures 
are    composed    of    commonplaces 
carefully  collected  from  the  French 
-critics — but  no  man  ever  had  less 
poetry  in  his  soul — and  Cowper  has 
c  rightly  pronounced  him  the  dullest 
and  most  dry  of  all  the  tribe.  Dugald 
.  Stewart  felt  some  kinds  of  elaborate 
and  ornate  lyrical  poetry,  and  has 
expatiated   well    on   its  beauties; 
but  the  circle  was  narrow  in  which 
his  admiration  moved ;  and  he  knew 
little  of  the  boundless  world  of  Ima- 
gination. So  poor  a  poet  as  Thomas 
Brown — and  no  versifier  was  ever 
more  ambitious  of  the  laurel  leaf 
•—could  not  but  be  a  poor  cridc  on 
poetry  — even  his    fine    analytical 
power  then  deserted  him— or  rather 
he  is  seen  vainly  attempting  to  ex- 
ercise it  on  materials  which  he  did 
not  understand-— on  feelings  which 
he  had  never  experienced — on  pas- 
sions that  had  never  with  sudden 
.  access  invaded  his  own  amiable  but 
not  very  masculine  heart.  Mr  Alison 
alone  of  all  our  Scottish  writers  on 
Taste,  along  with  high  intellect  pos- 
sessed the  poetical  temperament — 
*  he  alone  has  written  imaginatively 
on  imagination — ^and  his  worlc  on 
Association  is  ol  itself  worth,  twenty 
1  times  over^  all  the  other  works  to 
which  we  have  alluded— Beattie's 
excepted — on  the  prioclples  con- 
,  sciously  or  unconbciously  observed 
'by  genius  in  its  immortal  creations. 


Whatever  other  powers  may  have 
flourished  in  Scotland  during  the 
time  we  have  been  speaking  of^and 
many  flourbhed — assuredly  if  cri- 
ticism have  any  thing  to  do  with  its 
production,  growth,  and  culture — 
among  them  could  not  well  have 
been  Imagination-  Our  philosophy 
was  cold  and  speculative— it  missed 
the  majesty  of  its  own  sttbjeoi— and' 
was.  littto  comrenanl  with  those 
truths,  in  which  Poetry  lives,  moves, 
and  has  its  being.  Our  philosophers, 
with  the  few  exceptions  alluded  to 
— were  the  most  prosaic  of  God's 
creatures— and  at  die  same  time  the 
most' sceptical — ^some  of  them  not 
firmly  trelieving  any  thing,  and  some 
of  them  giving  up,  without  regret  or 
remorse,  their  faith  even  m  the 
primal  intuilions  of  Nature.  There 
was  little  religion  among  Uiem  who 
were  accounted  the  ^Bsster  mlAda 
of  their  age  and  country ;  and  as  they 
gave  the  tone  to  thought  sad  feel- 
ing among  the  cultivated  ckascs, 
there  was  in  the  natiood  clisracter» 
as  exhibited  by  those  classes,  none 
of  that  high  enthusiasm,  withooi 
which  the  Intellect  never  becomes 
imaginative  or  creative--end  th^ 
did  not  produce  a  single  PoeU  Be* 
tween  Thomson  and  Campbell,  Beel- 
tie  alone  appeared^Burns  belonged 
altogether  to  another  order  of  bemgs 
— ^and  not  one  of  the  Three  owed  say 
thing  to  that  much  Taeeted  pluk»- 
sophy  of  the  human  mtod  in  whi^ 
it  has  pleased  Scotland  to  place  her 
pride.  Joanna  Batllie — the  greatest 
female  poet  the  world  has  ever  seea 
— though  she  chose  to  csst  her  poetry 
latorm- 


perhaps  in  too  philosophical  i 
owed  her  inspiration  to  nature  and 
Shakspeare;  James  Gralnme,  offer 
humbler  genius  but  as  true,  immor- 
talized in  his  Sabbath  the  sweetest 
and  holiest  reminiscencesof  his  early 
rural  life,  with  the  multitude  of 
common  minds  evanescent  as  sha- 
dows; the  Author  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope  fortunately  gave  his  mete- 
physics  to  the  wind,  mid  looked  witb 
a  poet's  eye  on  the  glorious  abro- 
gates of  nature  ;  and  Scott,  who  cared 
not  for  the  schools  and  their  badge 
doctors,  beheld  in  his  country's  bd- 
lads, 

"  The  songs,  to  tarare  rirtae  desr, 
Tbat  won  of  yore  the  pablie  ear, 
£re  Polity,  aedate  and  aaga. 
Had  quencLed  the  fires  of  ikadal  ngt^^ 
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^impses  of  a  state  of  society  which 
in  his  imaginaUon  grenr  into  full  and 
perfect  day,  repeopled  with  a  race 
of  beings  o?er  whom  the  ^ave  had 
long  closed  in  vain — bis  genius 
bringing  back  from  oblivion  ages 
of  bis  country's  history  all  pictured 
as  vividly  as  when  the  balefires 
blazed  on  Tweed,  and  the  beacons 
rose  like  stars  on  every  hill- top  in 
the  Forest 

In  Scotland,  then,  we  see  that  Poe- 
try, rightly  so  called,  bas  owed  do- 
Ihing  to  Philosophy,  wrongly  so  call- 
ed, but  has  risen  up  in  spite  of  it ;  and 
what  has  been  the  character  of  Cri- 
ticism since  the  commencement  of 
the  century  ?  It  has  been  gradually 
enlightening  itself  to  a  perception  of 
the  truth  under  the  instruction  of 
that  very  genius  which,  for  too  long 
a  season,  in  its  blindness  it  foolishly 
sought  to  teach— to  expound,  for- 
sooth, the  principles  of  the  divine  art 
in  which  genius  is  commissioned 
by  Heaven  through  heavenly  intui- 
tions to  excel.  It  has  had  the  sense, 
^t  last,  to  see  that  the  laws  of  poetry 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
poets  and  no  whereelse,fortherethey 
are  exemplified,  after  exemplars  in 
nature  which  only  poets  know — and 
'that  the  only  true  science  is  inspira- 
tion. Philosophers — and  critics  are 
no  less— might  have  understood  this 
long  ere  now,as  Aristotle  understood 
jt,  though  few  of  his  commentators. 
But  they  must  have  clean  forgotten 
it,  when  such  a  man  as  David  Hume 
could  have  so  miserably  maligned 
and  despised  the  Master  Mind  o?  the 
World.  Ignorance,  almost  as  gross 
as  his,  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
one  and  all  of  our  Scotish  critics 
Intermeddling  with  the  sons  of  song. 
And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  equally 
irrational  abuse  of  Wordsworth,  with 
which  for  years  the  press  in  its  free- 
dom groaned  and  yelled — the  same 
press  that  all  at  once  fell  mute,  as 
if  the  spirit  that  worked  it  had  been 
overawed  by  a  sudden  sense  of  its 
own  impiety — and  after  a  pause, 
began  to  clatter  almost  as  senselessly 
in  praise  of  the  prevailing  poet, 
whose  empire  lias  now  become  wide 
as  the  light  I 

Into  Uie  causes  of  this  judicial 
blindness,  in  which  the  eyes  of 
some  men's  souls,  not  uniustly  ce- 
lebrated for  their  perspicacity  in 
other  regiona  of  thought,  were  seal- 


ed as  if  with  blackest  night,  we  shall 
not  now  stop  to  enquire ;  but  where 
now  have  the  scorners  hidden  their 
many*coloured  heads?  In  what  se- 
cret spot  have  the  fools  buried  their 
cap  and  bells  ?  Turn  up  the  leading 
periodicals  of  those  days,  in  wUch 
Wordsworth  was  declared  to  be  a 
crazy  Simpleton^the  Incarnation  of 
Kamby-Pamby— and  blush  for  your 
country— nay,  for  your  kind,  and 
most  of  all— if  ever  you  did  indeed 
chuckle  over  the  wretched  ribaldry 
that  then  was  thought  witr— -for  your* 
self.  An  Edition  of  his  Works  in 
Five  Volumes  is  lying  before  you 
— and  here  is  a  Sixth  Volume-* 
we  devoutly  trust  it  will  not  be 
the  last— in  them  all  not  *'  one  line 
which  dying  he  would  wish  to 
blot"— -for  in  them  all,  not  one  line 
without  its  image,  feeling,  sentiment* 
or  thought  true  to  nature,  and  there- 
fore, in  her  high  or  humble  moods, 
dear  to  nature,  who  will  not  let  one 
of  them  die.  Compare  any  one  page, 
or  any  twenty  pages,  with  the  cha- 
racter given  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
in  the  obsolete  criticism  that  sought 
to  send  it  to  oblivion.  The  poet  now 
sits  on  his  throne,  in  the  blue  serene 
•—and  no  voice  from  below  dares 
now  to  deny  his  supremacy  in  his 
own  calm  dominions.  And  was  it 
of  him,  whom  devout  imagination, 
dreaming  of  ages  to  come,  now  sees 

S laced  in  his  immortality  between 
lilton  and  Spenser,  that  the  whole 
land  once  rang  with  ridicule,  while 
her  wise  men  wiped  their  eyes  "  of 
tears  that  sacred  pify  had  engender- 
ed," and  then  relieved  their  hearts 
by  Joining  in  the  laughter  '*of  the 
universal  British  nation  ?  "  All  the 
ineffable  absurdities  of  the  bard  are 
embodied  in  these  six  volumes — the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  still  survives 
among  us  —  our  men  of  wit  and 
power  are  not  all  dead —  we  have  yet 
our  satirists  great  and  small —  edi- 
tors in  thousands,  and  contribuU^a 
in  tens  of  thousands — and  subscri- 
bers in  millions— yet  not  a  whisper 
is  heard  to  breathe  detraction  from 
the  genius  of  the  high  priest  of.  na- 
ture, while  the  voice  of  the  awakened 
and  enlightened  land  declares  it  to 
be  divine  —  and  uses  towards  him 
not  the  language  merely  of  admirap 
tion,  but  of  reverence — of  love  and 
gratitude  due  to  a  benefactor  of  hu- 
manity, who  has  purified  its  passions 
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by  loftiest  thoughts  and  noblest  sen- 
timents, stiillDg  their  turbulence  by 
the  same  processes  that  magnify 
their  power,  and  showing  how  the 
soul,  m  ebb  and  flow,  ana  when  its 
tide  is  at  full,  may  be  at  once  as 
strong  and  as  serene  as  the  sea. 
^  We  are  privileged  to  speak  thus— 
for  we  remember  the  first  appear- 
ance  of  this  great  poet.  Seemed 
then  to  us  "a  new  mom  risen  on 
mid-day  I"  Fire-and-thirty  years 
have  since  fled  over  our  heads — but 
in  the  midst  of  many  changes  which 
time  has  wrought  in  our  inner  world 
no  change  has  there  ever  been 
either  of  thought  or  of  feelinfl;  then 
awakened  by  the  poetrjr  of  Words- 
worth.  No  change — but  aperpe- 
tuid  deepening  and  strengthening, 
and  sanctifying  —  our  love  growing 
more  solemn,  and  at  times  sMder,  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  our  life  to  its  close— toe 
revelations  made  to  us  by  the  poet 
being  contemplated  now  by  the  fight 
of  our  settinff,  as  they  were  then  by 
that  of  our  r»ing  sun  I 

la  the  joy  that  then  all  at  once 
brightened  our  whole  beinff,  and 
that  was  felt  to  be  one  with  the 
joy  of  nature  beautified  by  a  new 
poetry,  the  friend—-  the  friends 
dearest  to  our  human  heart  — and 
with  whom  we  had  up  to  that  grand 
era  in  our  existence  held  sweet 
converse  together  on  all  that  in  com- 
mon we  most  dearly  loved — partook 
as  largely  as  that  love  desired ;  and  in 
the  expansion  and  elevation  of  our 
spirits  we  too  felt  as  if  we  were 
Poets.  Nor  were  we  altogether  de- 
ceived ;  —  for  profound  feeling, 
thouffh  inspired  from  without,  ana, 
as  with  us  then,  by  the  agency  of  a 
superior  spirit, — and  it  was  as  if  an 
angel  had  met  us  on  the  way,  and 
spoken  to  us  of  a  new  world  and  a 
new  life  even  beneath  the  very  skies 
and  on  the  very  earth  with  which 
we  had  been  familiar  in  youth's  of- 
ten unthinking  happiness, — becomes 
In  its  bliss  creative,  and  brightens 
«irith  beauty  of  its  own  the  visions 
"which  hiehest  genius  brings  from 
^ar  to  sail  over  its  head  like  a  com- 
pany of  clouds  more  glorious  than 
vad  ever  before  filled  the  firmament, 
or  to  surround  its  feet  like  flocks  of 
flowers  lovelier  than  sprinehad  ere 
then  lavished  on  the  earUi,  daedal 
ttow  indeed^  and  burdened  with  beds 
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of  lustre  on  which  the  soul  laid  it- 


self down  in  transport^  and  sank 
away  among  the  incense  into  imagi- 
nation's dreiams  that  wavered  in  a 
region  still  and  sweet  as  blended  air 
ana  water — ^the  holy  confusion  of 
earth  and  heaven  I 

And  what  we  felt—must  it  not 
have  l>een  felt — ^in  equal  greater  or 
lesser  passion — by  many  of  the 
youthhood  of  the  land  ?  For  we  were 
then  young — and  our  feet  were  lilce 
the  feet  of  the  wild  deer  on  the 
mountidns.  Of  ourselves  we  can  say 
—that 

**  The  loimdiiig  cataract 

Haunted  me  lilce  a  paenon ;  the  tall  rock. 

The  mountain,  and  the  dark  and  gloom/ 

wood. 
Their  ooloun  and  their  forms,  were  then  to 

me 
An  appetite :  a  feeling  and  a  lore. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
Bj  thought  supplied,  or  anj  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.** 

These  lines  vividly  express  the  pas* 
sion  which  all  have  felt  whom  it  has 
pleased  heaven  to  give  a  heart  alive 
to  the  love  of  nature.  But  such 
passion  cannot  sustain  itself  as  life 
proceeds,  and  if  not  transmuted, 
dies— leaving  the  heart  forlorn,  as 
the  beauty  m  the  earth  seems  to  va* 
nish.  And  to  most  of  us  happens  such 
hopeless  loss— because  we  are  not 
wise  in  our  worship— and  have  been 
worshipping  an  idol.  Wordsworth 
taught  us— as  he  must  then  have 
taught  many— and  has  since  taught  all 
who  have  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to 
understand— that  they  alone  can  de- 
light in  nature  to  the  last  who  culti« 
vate  all  their  faculties  of  love — and 
they  are  our  highest,  and  must  be 
fed  on  spiritual  food.  He  has 
throughout  all  his  poetry  instilled  in- 
to us  that  creed,  by  lessons  in  which 
its  spirit  breathes  alike,  whether 
drawn  from  the  **  sweet  flower 
whose  home  is  every  where,'*  or  from 
the  ^  star  of  Jove  so  beautiful  and 
large"  by  itself  in  heaven. 

*<  That  time  is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  jo}rs  are  now  no  more, 
And  ali  its  dizzj  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss,  I  would  he- 

lieve, 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
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Of  thonghtleM  yoath;  but  hearing  often- 
times 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanitj, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  amplest 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  hare  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  eleyated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused* 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sunsy 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  liring  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  thbgs,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things.  Therefore  am 

I  still 
A  loTer  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods. 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty 

world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recog- 
nise 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor   of  my  purest  thoughts^  the 

nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and 

soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being.** 

As  the  love  of  nature  Is  a  profound 
affection,  such  poetry  as  this,  in 
which  Uie  sours  intercommunion 
Kith  nature  is  nearer  and  dearer 
than  in  any  other  that  solitude  ever 
inspired,  can  never  lose  its  power 
over  the  heart  that  has  once  re- 
ceived it  into  its  recesses,  till  that 
heart  has  lost  all  enjoyment  of 
what  constituted  the  purest  bliss 
of  youth;  and  such  loss  can  never 
befall  us  as  long  *'  as  life  is  wise  and 
innocent**  Wordsworth,  hi  his  own 
impassioned  youth,  drew  too  keen 
enjoyment  from  those  almost  animal 
instincts  bjr  which  he  was  impelled 
to  cleave  to  the  bosom  of  beauty, 
when 

"  From  rock  to  rock  he  went. 
In  pleasure  high  and  turbulent,** 

ever  to  speak  disparagingly,  in  the 


calm  of  years^  of  feeluigs  prepara- 
tory to  that  diviner  bliss  which 
wells  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
traDquillized  spirit,  when  it  no 
longer  craves  for  sensations  and  im- 
pressions, thouffh  tiiey  too  come  to 
it  without  seeking,  tempered  and 
subdued,  but  lives  mainly  on  reflec- 
tion and  meditation,  for  which  mate- 
rials have  been  unceasingly  laid  in, 
with  no  prospective  care  indeed  of 
the  future,  but  solely  for  sake  of  their 


own  delightful  acquisition  at  the 
time,  yet  felt  afterwards  to  be  riches 
the  soul  can  draw  upon  to  the  last 
issues  of  life.  His  earlier  poetry  is 
full  indeed  of  such  instinctive  emo- 
tions of  tenderness,  and  love,  and 
joy,  and  youug  hearts  must  delight 
in  them,  sprinkled  as  they  are  all 
over  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  as  we  our- 
selves once  delighted  in  them ;  but 
only  they  who,  as  Uiey  srow  older, 
love  to  listen  to  "  the  still  sad  music 
of  humanity,"  can  feel  the  religious 
worship  of  nature  in  which  Words- 
worth has  led  his  whole  life.  There 
are  few  pictures  painted  by  him 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eye, 
or  even  the  imagination,  though  all 
the  pictures  he  ever  painted  are 
beautiful  to  both;  they  have  all  a 
moral  meaning  — •  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  a  meaning  more 
than  moral — and  his  poetry  can  be 
comprehended,  in  its  full  scope  and 
Bph'it,but  by  those  who  feel  the  sub- 
limity of  these  four  lines  in  his  Ode 
to  Duty— 

<<  Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through 
thee  are  fresh  and  strong." 

Is  thy  life  disturbed  by  guilty  or  sin- 
ful passions  ?  Have  they  gained  a 
mastery  of  thee— and  art  thou  in- 
deed their  slave  ?  Then  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth  must  be  to  tiiee 
''  As  is  a  picture  to  a  blind  man's  eye  ;*' 
or  if  thine  eyes  yet  see  the  light  in 
which  his  poetry  is  enveloped,  and 
thy  heart  yet  feels  the  beauty  it  re- 
veals, in  spite  of  the  clouds  that  over- 
hang and  the  storms  that  trouble 
them,  that  beauty  will  be  unbearable, 
till  regret  becomes  remorse,  and  re* 
morse  penitence,  and  penitence  re- 
store thee  to  those  intuitions  of 
the  truth  that  illumine  his  sacred 
pages,  and  thou  knowest  and  feelest 
once  more  that 

««  The  primal  duties  shine  aloft—like 
stars," 

that  life's  best  pleasures  grow  like 
flowers  all  around  and  beneath  thy 
very  feet. 

It  has  been  a  long,  silent,  and  stead- 
fast happiness  to  us  to  watch  the 
progress  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  all 
over  the  land— and  to  observe  it 
stealing  unobtrusively,  like  other 
blessings  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
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welcome  them,  into  the  private  sanc- 
tuaries of  life.  What  on  this  earth 
BO  cheering  to  those  who  love  their 
kind,  as  to  behold  the  widening  of 
the  circle  within  which  move  all 
pure  and  holy  thoughto  I  From  the 
first  we  prophesied  that,  next  to 
Gowper,  Wordsworth  would,  ere 
many  years  elapsed,  be  the  poet  best 
beloved  in  happy  domestic  privacies, 
and  our  prophecy  is  fast  being  fuU 
filled ;  it  wants  for  its  complete  ful- 
fillment, perhaps,  but  that  final  con« 
secration  which  the  death  of  a  great 
poet  fives  to  his  works.  Distant  be 
that  day  I  Yet  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture it  cannot  be  very  far  distant  $ 
and  to  the  heart  that  loves  and  re* 
Terences  him,  it  must  often  be  felt 
to  be  near.  Never  was  the  spirit  of 
a  mortal  beiog  more  entirely  em* 
bodied  in  imperishable  words;  as 
mankind  become  more  enlightened 
and  more  religious,  his  poetry  will 
seem  to  be  more  and  more  beauti* 
ful ;  nor  can  we  imagine  that  tbey 
will  ever  outgrow  his  wisdom,  or 
that  the  virtues  of  our  nature  will 
ever  be  so  purified  and  elevated  as 
not  to  find  a  refleotion  of  themselves 
in  those  still  waters,  overshadowed 
as  they  are  with  the  soul's  divinest 
Inlsffery,  and  unruifled  by  any  di»- 
turbtag  breath. 

We  care  not  who  may  blaoM  us 
for  thus  speaking;  for  we  know  that 
Wordsworth  is  the  only  Great  Poet 
who  has  ever  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  Poetry,  and  poured  into  It  his 
whole  spirit,  not  for  sake  alone  of 
his  own  delight  in  the  creations  of 
his  own  genius,  but  for  the  good  of  bis 
fellow-creatures^we  say  it  with  all 
reverence  —  for  the  glory  of  his 
Creator.  Such  language  as  we  have 
used  of  him  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
justifiable  when  used  of  the  holiest 
of  our  great  Divines— and  if  his  life 
be  set  apart  like  theirs  to  his  high 
vocation— his  piety  as  sincere — his 
wisdom  as  wide — and  his  genius 
greater  far — we  know  not  why  wb 
should  fear  to  speak  of  him,  his  life, 
and  his  labours,  in  language  that  can 
be  objected  to  only  by  ttiose  who 
are  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  our 
race  as  not  to  know,  that  from  the 
abriaes  religion  has  btillt  in  the  souls 
of  meditative  men  to  whom  God  haa 

gven  the  gift  of  ffenivs,  have  flowed 
e  most  ennobling  iaflueBcea  ail 


ever  human  life,  next  to  those  which 
have  come  direct  from  heaven. 

Nor  are  we  not  privileged  to 
eberlsh  a  iwtler  feeling  than  prido  in 
the  belief  or  rather  knowledge,  that 
by  a  hundred  papers  in  our  periodi- 
cal, we  have  helped  to  diffuse 
Wordsworth's  poetry  not  only  over 
this  island,  but  the  farthest  depen« 
dencies  of  the  Brithih  empire,  and 
throughout  the  United  states  of 
America.  Many  thousands  have 
owed  to  us  their  emancipation  from 
the  preiudices  against  it,  under 
which  they  had  wilfully  remained 
ignorant  of  it  during  many  years; 
and  we  have  instructed  as  many 
more,  whose  hearts  were  free,  how 
to  look  on  It  with  those  eyes  of  love 
which  alone  can  discover  the  Bean- 
tifttl.  Communications  have  been 
made  to  us  ffom  across  the  Atlan- 
tic»  and  from  the  heart  of  India— ^ 
from  the  Occident  and  the  Orient 
— thanking  us  for  having  vindicated 
and  extended  the  fame  of  the  beai 
of  our  living  bards — tOl  the  name  of 
Wordsworth  hak  become  a  house* 
hold  word  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ganges.  It 
would  have  been  so,  had  we  never 
lived,  hut  not  so  soon ;  and  many  a 
noble  nature  has  worshipped  his 
genius,  as  displayed  in  our  paf  es, 
not  in  fragments  but  In  perfect 
poems,  accompanied  with  our  com- 
ments, who  had  no  means,  in  those 
distant  regions  of  possessing  his 
volumes,  whereas  our  work  flies  on 
wings  to  the  uttermost  parta  of  the 
earth. 

As  for  our  own  dear  Scotland— for 
whose  sake,  with  all  her  faults,  the 
light  of  day  Is  sweet  to  our  eyes— 
twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  twen- 
ty copies— we  question  if  there  were 
ten^of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  all  the 
land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Now  Wordsworth  Is  studied  all 
Scotllmd   oVer-— atod   Scotland   ia 

Sroud  and  happy  to  know  from  hk 
femoriels  of  the  Tours  he  haa  made 
through  her  brown  heaths  andshaggy 
woods,  that  the  Bard's  heart  ovei^ 
flews  with  kindness  towards  her 
cfaildren^that  his  songs  liave  oele* 
brated  the  aimpie  and  heroic  cha^ 
racter  of  her  mden  times,  ner  left 
unfaonoured  the  virtues  that  yet  aur^ 
vive  In  her  natienal  character.  AU 
her  generous  youth  regard  hUn  new 
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88  a  great  Poet ;  and  we  have  been 
more  affected  than  we  sheuld  choose 
to  confess,  by  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  iqany  a  gifted  spirit,  that 
to  us  it  was  owing  that  they  opened 
their  eyes  and  their  hearts  to  the  inef- 
fable beauty  of  that  poetry  in  which 
they  had,  under  our  instructions, 
found  not  a  vain  Visionary  delight 
alone,  but  strength  6nd  succour  and 
consolation  breathed  as  from  a  shrine 
in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  na- 
ture, in  which  stood  their  father's 
but,  sanctifying  their  humble  birth- 
place with  pious  thoughts  that  made 
the  very  week  days  to  them  like 
Sabbaths — nor  on  the  evening  of  the 
Sabbath  might  they  not  blamelessly 
be  blended  with  those  breathed  from 
the  Bible,  enlarging  then:  souls  to 
religion  by  those  meditative  moods 
which  such  pure  poetry  inspires,  and 
by  those  habits  of  reflection  which 
its  study  forms,  when  pursued  uft- 
der  the  influence  of  thoughtful  peace. 
We  have  read  "  the  Churchyard 
among  the  Mountains"— that  Book 
of  the  Excursion  which  is  itself  a 
noble  poem — ^with  the  shepherd  in 
his  shieling — with  the  schoolmaster 
in  his  hut— with  the  clergyman  in  his 
manse.  In  that  manse,  how  will 
this  Sonnet — one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  new  volume— be^i^/  But 
we  shall  not  quote  it  by  itself— but 
along  with  a  few  others  from  a  for- 
mer volume,  inspired  by  a  kindred 
spirit,  while  the  Poet  was  medi- 
tating on  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England.  Let  it  take  precedence 
in  the  short  series  how  pregnant 
with  piety  I  In  these  times,  how  full 
to  many  of  consojation  and  hope  I 
To  many — if  their  hearts  be  not 


utterly  callous — of  reproach— which 
may  it  lead  to  contrition  I  We  have 
still  an  established  Church — worthy 
of  all  love  and  reverence— and  dear, 
we  believe,  to  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  yet  religious  land— dear, 
let  us  hope — in  spite  of  their  seem- 
ing desertion  of  it,  to  those  who  are 
about  to  be  Its  rulers.  Oh  that  they 
would  listen  to  the  wisdom  that 
speaks  so  sweetly  and  so  solemnly 
in  such  strains  as  these  I  That  with 
this  great  Poet  and  Philosopher 
and  Statesman — and  the  wisest  in  the 
land  have  declared  that  the  highest 
endowments  essential  to  each  of  the 
three  characters  are  all  possessed  by 
Wordsworth — they  would  study  the 
history  of  the  National  Establishment 
of  Christianity  in  England  from  its 
firstintrodyction  totheconsummation 
of  the  Plipal  dominion— from  that  to 
the  close  of  the  troubles  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First-^rom  the  Res- 
toration to  the  present  times !  They 
would  then  know  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  corruption  and  decay,  of  re- 
form and  renovation— and  what  the 
causes  of  the  decline  and  fall — of  the 
restoration  and  stability  of  the  true 
faith.  They  would  learn  to  regard 
with  a  holy  fear  that  holy  structure 
whose  downfall  is  now  desired  by 
BO  many  of  the  weak  and  wicked— 
and  would  shudder  at  the  sacrilege 
at  which  they  now  but  smile  !  An- 
other time  we  shall  accompany  the 
goet  all  down  '*  that  strange  eventful 
istory.*'  Mean  while  we  select 
a  few  sonnets  from  the  magnifi- 
cent  series,  and  leave  them  without 
a  single  word  of  ours  to  your  own 
meditations. 


ON  THE  SIGHT  OP  A  MANSE  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


"  Say,  ye  far-  traTelled  cloads,  far-seeing  hill«. 

Among  the  happiest-looking  Homes  of  men 

Scatler'd  ^1  Britain  oyer,  through  deep  glen, 

On  airy  upland,  and  by  forest  rills, 

And  o'er  wide  plains  whereon  the  sky  distils 

Her  lark's  loved  warblings;  docs  aught  meet  your  ken 

More  fit  to  animate  the  Poet'a  pen, 

Aught  that  more  surely  by  its  aspect  fills 

Pure  minds  with  sinless  envy,  than  the  Abode 

Of  the  good  Priest :  who,  faithful  through  all  hoars 

To  his  high  chaise,  and  truly  serving  God, 

Has  yet  a  heart  tmd  hand  for  trees  and  flowera. 

Enjoys  the  walks  his  Predecessors  trode, 

Mor  covets  lineal  rights  in  lands  and  towers  ?** 
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PERSECUTION  OF  THE  SCOTISH  COYENANTEBE. 

"  When  Alpine  Valet  threw  forth  a  suppliant  cry. 

The  majesty  of  England  interposed 

And  the  sword  stopped ;  the  bleeding  wounds  wero  dosed  ; 

And  Faith  preserved  her  ancient  purity. 

How  little  boots  that  precedent  of  good. 

Scorned  or  forgotten.  Thou  canst  testify, 

For  England's  shame,  O  Sister  Realm  I  from  wood. 

Mountain,  and  moor,  and  crowded  street,  where  li« 

The  headless  martyrs  of  the  Covenant, 

Slain  by  compatriot-protestants  that  draw 

From  councils  senseless  as  intolerant 

Their  warrant.     Bodies  fall  by  wild  sword-law  ; 

But  who  would  force  the  Soul,  tilts  with  a  straw 

Against  a  Champion  eased  in  adamant.** 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  CIVIL  TO  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTT. 
'*  Ungrateful  country,  if  thou  e*er  forget 
The  sons  who  for  thy  civil  rights  have  bled ! 
How,  like  a  Roman,  Sidney  bowed  his  head. 
And  RusseFs  milder  blood  the  scaffold  wet ; 
But  These  had  fallen  for  profitless  regret 
Had  not  thy  holy  Church  her  Champions  bred  ; 
And  claims  from  other  world  inspirited 
The  Star  of  Liberty  to  rise.     Nor  yet 
(Grave  this  within  thy  heart!)  if  spiritual  things 
Be  lost,  through  apathy,  or  scorn,  or  fear, 
Shalt  thou  thy  humbler  franchises  support^ 
However  hardly  won  or  justly  dear ; 
What  came,  from  Heaven  to  Heaven  by  nature  dings 
And,  if  dissevered  thence,  its  course  is  short.*' 

PLACES  OF  WORSHIP. 
"  As  star  that  shines  dependent  upon  star 
Is  to  the  sky  while  we  look  up  in  love ; 
As  to  the  deep  fair  ships  which  though  they  movo 
Seem  fixed,  to  eyes  that  watch  them  from  afar ; 
As  to  the  sandy  desert  fountains  are. 
With  palm  groves  shaded  at  wide  intervals. 
Whose  fruit  around  the  sun-burnt  Native  falls 
Of  roving  tired  or  desultory  war ; 
Such  to  this  British  Isle  her  Christian  Fanes, 
Each  linked  to  each  for  kindred  services ; 
Her  Spires,  her  Steeple-towers  with  glittering  vanes 
Far-kenned,  her  Chapels  lurking  among  trees, 
Where  a  few  villagers  on  bended  knees 
Find  solace  which  a  busy  world  disdains.*' 

PASTORAL  CHARACTER. 
**  A  genial  hearth,  a  hospitable  board. 
And  a  refined  rusticity  belong 
To  the  neat  mansion,  where,  his  Flock  among. 
The  learned  Pastor  dwells,  their  watchful  Lord. 
Though  meek  and  patient  as  a  sheathed  sword, 
Though  pride's  least  lurking  thought  appear  a  wrong 
To  human  kind  ;  though  peace  be  on  his  tongue. 
Gentleness  in  his  heart ;  can  earth  afford 
Such  genuine  state,  pre-eminence  so  free. 
As  when,  arrayed  in  Christ's  authority. 
He  from  the  Pulpit  lifb  his  awful  hand  ; 
Conjures,  implores,  and  labours  all  he  can 
For  re-subjecting  to  divine  command 
The  stubborn  spirit  of  rebellious  Man  ?  '* 
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OLD  ABBEYS. 
"  Monastic  Domes !  following  my  downward  waj^ 
Untouched  by  due  regret  I  marked  your  fall ! 
Now,  ruin,  beauty,  ancient  stillness,  all 
Dispose  to  judgments  temperate  as  we  lay 
On  our  past  selves  in  life's  declining  day : 
For  as,  by  discipline  of  Time  made  wise. 
We  learn  to  tolerate  the  infirmities 
And  faults  of  others,  gently  as  he  may 
Towards  onr  own  the  mild  instructor  deals. 
Teaching  us  to  forget  them  or  forgive. 
Perversely  curious,  then,  for  hidden  ill 
Why  should  we  break  Time's  charitable  seals  ? 
Once  ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still ; 
Your  spirit  freely  let  me  drink  and  live  I*' 

NEW  CHURCHES. 
*'  But  liberty,  and  triunjphs  on  the  Main, 
And  laurelled  Armies— not  to  be  withstood 
What  serve  they  ?  if,  on  transitory  good 
Intent,  and  sedulous  of  abject  gain. 
The  state  (ah  surely  not  preserved  in  vain  I) 
Forbear  to  shape  due  channels  Tvhich  the  Flood 
Of  sacred  Truth  may  enter — till  it  brood 
0*er  the  wide  realm,  as  o*er  the  Egyptian  Plain 
The  all-sustaining  Nile.     No  more— the  time 
Is  conscious  of  her  want ;  through  England's  bounds 
In  rival  haste,  the  wished-for  Temples  rise ! 
I  hear  their  sabbath  bells*  harmonious  chime 
Float  on  the  breeze — the  heavenliest  of  all  sounds 
That  hill  or  vale  prolongs  or  multiplies  !  *' 

CHURCH  TO  BE  ERECTED. 

"  Be  this  the  chosen  site ; — the  virgin  sod. 
Moistened  from  age  to  age  by  dewy  eve, 
Shall  disappear — and  grateful  earth  receive 
The  comer-stone  from  hands  that  build  to  God. 
Yon  reverend  hawthorns,  hardened  to  the  rod 
Of  winter  storms,  yet  budding  cheerfully ; 
Those  forest  oaks  of  Druid  memory. 
Shall  long  survive,  to  shelter  the  Abode 
Of  genuine  Faith.     Where,  haply,  'mid  this  band 
Of  daisies.  Shepherds  sate  of  yore  and  wove 
May.garlandsi  let  the  holy  Altar  stand 
For  kneeling  adoration  ;  while — above. 
Broods,  visibly  portrayed,  the  mystic  Dove, 
That  shall  protect  from  blasphemy  the  land.'* 

CATHEDRALS,  &C. 
"  Open  your  Gates,  ye  everlasting  Piles  I 
Types  of  the  Spiritual  Church  which  God  hath  reared ; 
Not  loth  we  quit  the  newly-hallowed  sward 
And  humble  altar,  mid  your  sumptuous  aisles 
To  kneel — or  thrid  your  intricate  defiles— 
Or  down  the  nave  to  pace  in  motion  slow  ; 
Watching,  with  upward  eye,  the  tall  tower  grow 
And  mount,  at  every  step,  with  living  wiles 
Instinct — to  rouse  Uie  heart  and  lead  the  will^ 
By  a  bright  ladder  to  the  world  above. 
Open  your  Gates,  ye  Monuments  of  love 
Divine !  thou,  Lincoln,  on  thy  sovereign  hill  \ 
Thou,  sUtely  York  I  and  Ye,  whose  splendonrs  cheer 
Isu  and  Cam,  to  patient  Sdenoe  dear  I  ** 
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INSIDE  OF  king's  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  CAMBRIDGE. 
"  Tax  not  the  royal  taint  with  vaiii  expense, 
'With  ill-matched  aims  the  Architect  who  planned, 
Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 
Of  white- robed  Scholars  only,  this  immense 
And  glorious  Work  of  fine  intelligence  ! 
Give  all  thou  canst ;  high  Hearen  rejeeti  the  lere 
Of  nicely- calculated  less  or  more  ; 
So  deemed  the  Man  who  fashioned  for  the  tense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branehang  roof 
Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  eMa, 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwelb 
Lingering — aid  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die  ; 
Like  thoughts  whose  Yery  sweetness  yieldedi  proof 
That  they  were  bona  for  inunortality.*' 

VHE  SAME. 

'*  What  awful  penpeetiTe  !  while  from  our  si^t 
With  gradual  stealth  the  hleral  windows  hide 
Their  portraitures,  their  stone-woik  glimmers,  dytd 
In  the  soft  chequerings  of  a  sleepy  Kght 
Martyr,  or  Ki^gi  or  sainted  Eremite, 
Whoe'er  ye  W,  that  thus — ^yourselves  unseens- 
Imbue  your  prison-bars  with  mdemn  sheen, 
Shine  on,  ufttil  ye  Me  with  coming  Night! 
But,  from  tht  arnn  of  tilenee— list  I  O  list ! 
The  mmnc  hurateth  into  teeond  life  ;— 
The  notet  luxurinte — every  etone  is  kiseed 
By  sound,  or  ghost  of  touitdr  in  masj  strife  ; 
Heart-thriUaag  atraint,  that  cast  before  the  eye 
Of  the  Devout  a  Veil  ^  ecstasy  T* 


CONTfNUBD. 

«  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  buiM.     Be  aune,  in  hottrs  of  fear 
Or  groveling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here ; 
Or  through,  the  aisles  of  Weatminster  to  roam ; 
Where  bubbjea  burst,  aad  folly^is  dandng  foan 
Melts,  if  it  cross  the  threahold ;  where  the  wreath 
Of  awe- struck  wisdom  droops;  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  Pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typSed  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace  ;  whose  guardian  crest, 
The  silent  Cross,  among  the  start  shall  spread 
As  now,  when  she  hath  alto  teen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementoa,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  grateful  EngUusd's  overfiowiog  Dead." 

That  is  iodeed  sacred  poetry!  that  mysterious  bond  our  natures 
How  comprehensive  is  the  sympathy  are  brought  into  more  endearing 
of  a  truly  pious  Jieart  I  flow  religion  communion— -now  more  than  OTer 
reconciles  different  forms,  and  brethren,  because  of  the  blood  that 
modes,  and  sifl;ns,  and  symbols  of  was  shed  for  us  all  from  His  blened 
worship,  proYided  only  they  are  all  side  I  Even  of  that  most  awful  mya- 
imbuea  with  the  spirit  of  faith  I  tery  in  some  prayer-like  strains  the 
This  is  the  toleration  Christianity  Poet  tremblingly  speaks;  them  we 
sanctions— for  it  is  inspired  by  its  have  not  taken  from  their  place;  but 
own  universal  love.  No  sectarian  as  those  we  have  selected,  what  lines 
feeling  here  that  would  exclude  or  do  you  remember  at  once  so  affect- 
debar  from  the  holiest  chamber  in  iag  and  so  elevating— breathing  so 
the  poet's  bosom  one  sincere  wor-  divinely  of  Christian  charity  to  all 
shipper  of  our  Father  whkh  is  in  whose  trust  Is  in  the  Cross  I  Who 
heaven.     Christian  brethren  t    Br  shall  sar  what  lerm  of  worship  ia 
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most  aceepteble  to  the  Almighty? 
All  are  holjr  in  which  the  soul  seeks 
to  approaeh  him— holy 

*^  the  chapel  larking  among  trees,  * 
Where  a  few  villigers  on  bended  kneea 
Find  Bolace  which  a  bunjr  world  disdains  ;  " 

we  feel  as  the  poet  felt  when  he 
breathed  to  the  image  of  some  old 
abbey— 

'<  Once  ye  were  holy,  je  are  hoi/  still ! " 

And  what  heart  partakes  not  the 
awe  of  his 

'*  beneath  that  branching  roof 
Self'foiaed,  and  soooped  into  ten  thousand 

cells, 
Where' light  and  shade  repose,  where  music 

dwells 
Lingering'-aiid  tnmdering  on  aa  loth  to 

die ! " 

Read  the  first  of  these  sonnets  with 
the  last— and  then  once  more  the 
strains  that  come  between— *and  you 
will  be  made  to  feel  how  various 
and  how  vast  beneath  the  sky  are 
the  regions  set  apart  by  the  soul  for 
prayer  and  wonhip— and  that  all 
places  become  consecrated  —  the 
high  and  the  humble^the  mean  and 
the  magnificent— in  whidi  FaiUi  and 
Piety  have  sought  to  hold  commu- 
nion with  Heaven. 

But  they  who  duly  worship  God 
In  temples  made  with  hands,  meet 
every  hour  of  their  lives  **  Devotional 
Excitements  '*  as  they  walk  among 
his  works--«nd  in  the  later  poetry 
of  Wordsworth  these  abound— age 
having  solemnized  the  whole  frame 
of  his  being— that  was  always  alive 
to  religious  emotions — but  more 
than  ever  now  as  around  his  paths 
in  the  evenioe  of  life  longer  fall  the 
mysterious  shadows.  More  fervid 
lines  never  flowed  from  his  spirit  in 
ita  devoutestmood  than  these— awa- 
kened by  the  sounds  and  sights  of  a 
happy  day  in  May— to  him— though 
no  church-bell  was  heard— a  Sab- 
bath. 


DR^OTtONAL  BTCtTfeMlSNTS. 


"  Not  to  the  earth 
Aseend  to  heaven.*' 

"  Where  will  they  stop,    those  breathing 

Powers, 
The  Spirits  of  the  new-born  flowers  ? 
Thejr  wander  with  the  breeze,  the/  wind 


Where'er  the  streams' a  passage  find; 

Up  Irom  their  native  ground  they  rise 

In  mute  aerial  harmonies ; 

From  humble  violet,  modest  thyme 

Exhaled,  the  eseential  odours  climb, 

As  if  no  space  below  the  sky 

Their  subtle  flight  could  satisfy  : 

Heaven  will  not  tax  our  thoughts  with  pride 

If  like  ambition  be  thtir  guide. 

'*  Roused  by  thie  kindliest  of  May-show^ 
«rs, 
The  spirit- quickener  of  the  flowers,  . 
That  with  moist  virtue  softly  cleaves 
The  bude,  and  freshens  the  young  leaves, 
The  birds  pour  forth  their  souls  in  notes 
Of  rapture  from  a  thousand  throats, 
Here  checked  by  too  impetuous  haste, 
While  there  the  music  runs  to  waste. 
With  bounty  more  and  more  enlarged, 
Till  the  whole  air  is  overcharged  ; 
Give  ear,  O  Man !  to  their  appeal. 
And  thirst  for  no  inferior  seal, 
Thou  who  eanet  MmA,  as  well  as  feel. 

**  Mount  from  &e  earth ;  aspire !  aspire  I 
S»  pleads  the  town's  cathedral  choir. 
In  etrains  that  from  their  solemn  height 
Sink,  to  attain  a  loftier  flight ; 
While  incense  from  the  altar  breathes 
Rich  fragranoe  in  embodied  wreaths ; 
Or,  flung  from  awii^ng  censer,  shrouds 
The  taper  lights,  and  curls  in  clouds 
Around  angriic  Forms,  the  still 
Creation  of  the  painter's  skill, 
That  on  the  service  wait  concealed 
One  moment,  and  the  next  revealed. 
—.Cast  off  your  bonds,  awake,  arise. 
And  for  no  transient  ecstasies ! 
What  else  can  mean  the  visual  plea 
Of  still  or  moving,  imagery?  .   . 
The  iterated  summons  loud, 
Not  waited  on  the  attendant  crowd. 
Nor  wholly  leat  apoo  the  throng 
Hurrying  the  busy  streets  along  ? 

**  Alas  I  the  sanctities  combined 
By  art  to  unsensualize  the  mind, 
Deoay  and  languish  ;  or,  as  creeds 
And    humours    change,    are   spumed  like 

weeds ; 
The  solemn,  rites,  the  awful  forms. 
Founder  amid  fanatic  storms  ; 
The  priests  are  from  their  altars  thrust. 
The  temples  levelled  with  the  dust  < 
Yet  evermore,  through  years  renewed 
In  undisturbed  vicissitude 
Of  seasons  balancing  their  flight 
On  the  swift  wings  of  day  and  night. 
Kind  Nature  keeps  a  heavenly  door 
Wide  open  for  the  scattered  Poor. 
Where  flower-breathed  incense  to  the  skies 
Is  wafted  in  mute  harmonies ; 
And  ground  fresh  cloven  by  the  plough     > 
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Is  fragrant  with  a  humbler  tow  ; 
Where  birde  and  brooks  from  leafy  delb 
Chime  forth  unwearied  cantides. 
And  yapoura  magnify  and  spread 
The  glor  J  of  the  sun*s  bright  head ; 
Still  constant  in  her  word^p«  still 
Conforming  to  the  almighty  Will, 
Whether  men  sow  or  reap  the  fields^ 
Her  admonitions  Nature  yields; 
That  not  by  bread  alono  we  live. 
Or  what  a  hand  of  fleeh  can  giro ; 
That  every  day  should  leave  some  part 
Free  for  a  sabbath  of  the  heart ; 
So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  Uest, 
From  morn  to  ev^,  with  hallowed  rest.** 

Wordsworth's  smaller  poems  are  of- 
ten felt  by  us  to  be  linked  together 
bjr  the  finest  affinities,  which  per- 
haps are  but  affinities  between  the 
feelings  thejr  inspire.  Thus  we  turn 
now  from  the  lines  we  have  just 
quoted  to  some  stanzas  on  a  subject 
seeminely  very  different,  yet  we 
do  so  from  a  feeling  of  such  fine 
affinities  —  which  haply  are  but 
those  which  subsist  between  all 
things  and  thoughts  that  are  pure 
and  beautiful.  Hear  how  a  Cnrls- 
tian  Poety  as  he  gazes  on  a  Family 
that  holds  not  the  Christian  Faith, 
embraces  them  in  the  folds  of  Chris- 
tian Love — and  how  religion  as  well 
as  nature  sanctifies  the  tenderness 
that  is  yearning  at  his  heart  towards 
them,  who  though  outcasts  by  Hea- 
ven's decree,  are  not  by  Heaven, 
still  merciful  to  man,  left  forlorn  on 
earth. 

A  JEWISH  FAIOLT. 

(IK  A  SMALL  VALLEY  OPFOSITB  ST  GOAa, 
X7F0N  THE  RHINE.) 

'<  Genius  of  Raphael  I  if  thy  wings 

Might  bear  thee  to  this  glen, 
With  faithful  memory  left  of  things 

To  pencil  dear  and  pen, 
Thou  wouldst  forego  the  nelghboiuring 
Rhine, 

And  all  his  majesty, 
A  studlooa  forehead  to  indlne 

0*er  this  poor  family. 

''  The  Mother— her  thoa  most  have  seen. 

In  spirit,  ere  she  came 
To  dwell  these  rifted  rocks  betWMD, 

Or  found  on  earth  a  name ; 
An  image,  too,  of  that  sweet  Boy» 

Thy  inspirations  gire : 
Of  playfulness,  and  lore,  and  Joy, 

Predestined  here  to  lire. 

**  Downcast,  or  shooting  ghnees  far. 


That  blend  the  nature  of  the  alar 
With  that  of  summer  akiea  1 

I  speak  as  if  of  aenae  beguiled; 
Uncounted  months  are  gooe^ 

Tet  am  I  with  the  Jewlah  Child, 
That  exqnlaite  Saint  John. 

"  I  see  the  dark  brown  carls,  the  hrev» 

The  amooth  transparent  skin. 
Refined,  as  with  intent  to  ahow 

The  holiness  within; 
The  grace  of  parting  Infancy 

By  blushes  yet  untamed ', 
Age  faithful  to  the  mother's  knee. 

Nor  of  her  arms  ashamed. 

"  Two  loTdy  Sisters,  stiU  and  sweet 

As  flower%  stand  side  by  side; 
Their  soul-subduing  looks  might  cheat 

The  Christian  of  his  pride: 
Such  beauty  hath  the  Eternal  peond 

Upon  them  not  forloro. 
Though  of  a  lineage  once  abhorred!^ 

Nor  yet  redeemed  from  aoonu 

^  Myaterions  safeguard,  that,  in  spite 

Of  poYerty  and  wrong. 
Doth  here  preserve  a  living  light. 

From  Hebrew  fountains  spnmg ; 
That  gives  this  ragged  group  to  cast 

Around  the  dell  a  gleam 
Of  Paleatine,  of  glory  past. 

And  proud  Jerusalem !" 

These  exquisite  lines  seem  to  be- 
long of  right  to  *  IfemoriaJs  of  a 
Tour  on  the  Continent.*'  Indeed 
this  Sixth  Volume  Is  supplementary 
to  the  Five,  and  it  was  the  author's 
Intention,  from  which  hsppily  he  has 
departed,  to  reserve  its  contents  to 
be  interspersed  in  some  future  edi- 
tion of  his  miscellaneous  poems. 
Some  stanzas  equally  exquisite  with 
those  now  quoted,  and  assodated 
with  them  in  our  memory  bj  the 
affinities  we  have  hinted  at^  we  can- 
not help  giving  from  the  **  Memo* 
rials,'*  &C.— for  never  was  charity  in- 
culcated by  an  appeal  to  the  heart 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  irred«dble, 

COHPOSBD  IN  ONB  OF  THB  CATHOUC 
CANTONS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

*'  Doomed  as  we  are  our  native  dnit 
To  wet  with  many  a  Utter  ahower. 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdam 
The  Altar,  to  deride  the  Fane, 
Where  patient  sufferers  liendy  in  tmat 
To  win  a  happier  hour. 

**  I  loYe,  where  spreads  the  ^village  lawn. 
Upon  some  knee- worn  Cell  to  gaxo  ; 
Hail  to  the  firm  nnmoying  Cross^ 
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And  to  iho  Chapel  far  withdrawn,  SO  short  pages— yet  they  are  worth 

That  lurki  by  londj  ways !  all  the  prose  tours  published  since 

the  Peace  and  before  it.    Not  that 

"  Where'er  we  roam— along  the  brink  they  would  be  found  by  any  means 

Of  Rhine— or  by  the  sweeping  Po,  useful  to  the  Ordinary  tourist  as  his 

Throogh  Alpine  vale,  or  champaign  wide»  Vade  Mecum.   For  they  take  no  no« 

Whaie*€r  we  look  on,  at  our  tide,  ^^e  whatever  of  a  thousand  sights 

JBe  ChaTity,--io  hid  ue  think  ^hlcji  |t  i,  i^e  duty,  if  not  the  de- 

And  fed,  if  we  woM  know."  ]|gh^^  ^f  ^1,^  ordinary  tourist  to  look 

at  and  jot  down  in  his  journaL    But 

The^'Memorialsof  aTour  onthe  when  Wordsworth  does  speak  of 

Continent " — which  having  taken  up  them  it  is  with  a  voice  of  power  that 

we  cannot  lay  aside  without  repe-  glorifies    their   grandeur   however 

rasing  them  half  by  book  and  half  august,  and  solemniaes  their  magni« 

by  heart— occupy  but  some  sixty  or  ficence.    For  example— 

BRUGES. 
*'  Bruges  I  law  attired  with  golden  light 
(Streamed  from  the  west)  as  with  a  robe  of  power  ; 
'Tis  passed  away ; — and  now  the  sunless  hoar 
That  slowly  introducing  peaceful  night 
Best  suits  with  fallen  grandeur,  to  my  sight 
Offers  the  beauty,  the  magnificence. 
And  sober  graces,  left  her  for  defence 
Agsinst  the  injuries  of  Time,  the  spite 
Of  Fortune,  and  the  desolating  storms 
Of  future  War.     Advance  not— spare  to  hide, 
O  gentle  Power  of  Darkness !  these  mild  hues  ; 
Obscure  not  yet  these  silent  avenues 
Of  stateliest  Architecture,  where  the  forms 
Of  Nun-like  Females,  with  soft  motion  glide !  ** 

BRUOBS. 
^  The  Spirit  of  Antiquity — enshrined 
In  sumptuous  Buildings,  vocal  in  sweet  Song, 
In  Picture,  speaking  with  heroic  tongue, 
And  with  devout  solemnities  entwined— 
Strikes  to  the  seat  of  grace  within  the  mind : 
Hence  Forms  that  glide  with  swan-like  ease  along  ; 
Hence  motions,  even  amid  the  vulgar  throng, 
To  an  harmonious  decency  confined  ; 
As  if  the  Streets  were  consecrated  ground, 
The  City  one  vast  Temple— dedicate 
To  mutual  respect  in  thought  and  deed ; 
To  leisure,  to  forbearances  sedate  ; 
To  social  cares  from  jarring  passions  freed ; 
A  nobler  peace  than  that  in  deserts  found!  " 

IN  TBB  CATBBDRAL  AT  COLOGNB. 
**  O  for  the  help  of  Angels  to  complete 
This  Temple— Angels  governed  by  a  plan 
How  gloriously  pursued  by  daring  Man, 
Studious  that  He  might  not  disdun  the  seat 
"Who  dweUs  in  Heaven !  But  that  inspiring  heat 
Hath  failed ;  and  now,  ye  Powers !  whose  gorgeona  wmgs 
And  splendid  aspect  yon  emblazonings 
But  faintly  picture,  'twere  an  office  meet 
For  yoOf  on  these  unfinished  Shafts  to  try 
The  midnight  virtues  of  your  harmony  :•— 
This  vast  Design  might  tempt  you  to  repeat 
Strains  that  call  forth  upon  empyreal  ground 
Immortal  Fabrics — rising  to  the  sound 
Of  penetrating  harps  and  voices  sweet !" 
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These  are  lofty  strains,  worthy 
such  lofty  subjects,  and  truly  Words* 
worthian— but  how  sweetly  are  Uh 
terspersed  between  tbem  and  othera 
like  Uiem  some  of  humbler  mood, 
most  touching  in  their  Qimple  pathos 
--«uch  as  a  Hymn  for  the  boatmen  as 
they  approach  the  Rapids— Lines  on 
hearing  the  song  of  the  harvest  dam- 
sels floating  homeward  on  the  lake 
of  BirientK— the  Italtui  Itinerant  and 
the  Swiss  Goatherd-^and  the  Three 
Cottage  girls,  representatives  of  Ita* 
lian,  of  Helvetian,  and  of  ScoUsh 
beauty,  brought  together^  a^  if  by. 
magic,  into  one  picture,  each  breath<- 
ing,  in  her  natural  grace,  Uie 
peculiar  spirit  and  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  her  country's  charmal 
Such  gentle  visions  disappear,  and 
we  sit  by  the  side  of  the  Poet  as  he 
gazes  from  bis  boat  floating  op  the 
lake  of  Lugano,  on  the  Church  of  Saa 
Salvador,  which  was  almost  destroy* 
ed  by  lightning  a  few  years  wo, 
while  the  altar  and  the  image  of  Sie 
patron  saint  were  untouched,  and 
devoutly  listen  while  he  exclaims — 

'<  Cliffs,  fountams,  rivers,  ieuons. 
Let  all  remind  the  soul  of  hesron ; 
Our  slack  devotion  needs  tbem  all ; 
And  Faith,  so  oft  of  sense  the  thrall, 
"While  she,  by  aid  of  Nature,  climbs, 
May  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

"  Glory,  and  patriotic  Love, 

And  all  the  Pomps  of  this  frail  ^  spot 

Which  men  call  earth,*  have  yearned  to  teek 

Associate  with  the  simple' meek. 

Religion  in  the  sainted  grove, 

And  in  the  hallowed  grot. 

''Thither,  in  time  of  adverse  shocks, 
Of  fninting  hopes  and  backward  wills. 
Did  mighty  Tell  repair  of  old— ^ 
A  hero  cast  in  Nature's  mouldy 
Deliverer  of  the  steadfast  rocks 
And  of  the  ancient  hills ! 

He,  too,  of  battle-martyrs  chief, 
'Who,  to  recal  his  daunted  peers. 
For  victory  shaped  an  open  space. 
By  gathering  with  a  wide  embrace* 
Into  his  single  heart,  a  sheaf 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears." 

But  we  must  quote  the  whole  of 
the  wondrous  stanzas,  entitled  ^  B« 
elipse  of  the  Sun,  1820." 

''  High  on  her  speculative  tower 
Stood  Science  waiting  for  the  Hour 
When  Sol  was  destined  to  endure  ' 
That  darkening  of  his  radiant  face 
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Which  SuperttUiOii  ttrov*  to  ^aM^ 
Erewhile,  with  ritea  iisporo. 

<<  AflgiU  b^neSth  IttOiaa  akiM» 
Through  r^gioaa  fair  as  ParadiM 
We  gaily  pMMNi, — tiU  Nalnit  mtw^ 
A  silent  a^id  unlookvd-fpr  dMii|^ 
That  checked  ths  deswltory  range 
Of  joy  and  8pr%htly  thou^ 

*'  Where*er  was  dipped  the  toiliBg  «er. 
The  waves  danced  round  us  as  before^ 
As  lightly,  though  of  altered  hue  ; 
Mid  recent  coolness,  such  a*  &na 
At  noon-tide  from  umbrageous  walls 
That  screen  the  morning  ^ew. 

**^  No  yapour  stretched  its  wings  ;  no  doad 

Cast  far  or  near  a  murky  ah'roud ; 

The  sky  an  azure  field  dispfatyed  ; 

*Twa8  sunlight  sheathed  and  gently  <*«rmfit. 

Of  ell  its  sparkling  rays  disarmed. 

And  as  in  slumber  laid  :— 

*<  Or  something  night  and  day  between. 
Like  moonshine — but  the  hue  was  green  ; 
Still  moonshine,  without  shadow,  ^ead 
On  jutdng  rock  and  curved  shore. 
Where  gazed  the  peasant  from  his  door. 
And  on  the  mountain's  hsad. 

*'  It  tinged  the  Julian  steep^ — it  lay, 
Lugano !  on  thy  ample  bey ; 
The  solemnising  veil  was  drawn 
O'er  Villas,  Terraees,  and  Towers, 
To  Alboga6io*8  olive  bowers, 
Porjessa's  verdant  lawn. 

*'  But  fisncy,  with  the  speed  of  fire. 
Hath  fled  to  Milan's  loftiest  spire. 
And  there  alights  'mid  that  aerial  host 
Of  figures  human  and  divine, 
White  as  the  snows  of  Apennine 
Indurated  by  frost 

**  Awe-stricken  she  beholds  the  srray 
That  guards  the  Temple  n^ht  and  day ; 
Angels  she  sees. that  m^t  from  heaven 

have  flown, 
And  virgin  Saints— who  not  in  vain 
Have  striven  by  purity  to  gain 
The  beatific  crown ; 

"  Sees  long-drawn  files,  concentric  lingi^ 
Each  narrowing  above  each  ;  the  wings-— 
The  uplifted  palms,  the  silent  marble  lips. 
The  starry  lone  of  sovereign  height 
All  steeped  in  this  portentous  light ! 
All  suffering  dim  eclipse. 

*<  Thus  after  Man  had  fallen  (if  aught 
^hese  perishable  spheres  hsve  wrought 
May  with  that  issue  be  oompsred) 
Throngs  of  celestial  visiigeo 
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IDarkeniiig  liko  irater  in  the  breeze, 
A  bolj  Mdnees  shared. 

**  Lo  !  while  I  speak,  the  labouring  Sun 
His  glad  deliFerancehas  begun  ; 
The  cypress  waves  its  sombre  plume 
More  dieerily ;  and  Town  and  Tower 
The  Yineyard  and  the  Olive  bower, 
Tlieir  histre  re -assume ! 

**  O  ye,  who  guard  and  grace  my  Home 
"While  in  fisr- distant  Lands  we  roam, 
"Was  such  a  vision  given  to  you  ? 
Or,  while  we  looked  with  favoured  eyes. 
Did  sullen  mist  hide  lake  and  skies 
And  mountains  from  your  view  ? 

*'  I  ask  in  vain — and  know  far  leaa 
If  eickness,  aorrow,  or  distress 
Have  spared  my  Dwelling  to  this  hour  ; 
Sad  Uandneit !  but  ordained  to  prove 
Our  Faith  in  Heaven's  unfailing  love 
And  alUoontroUing  Power." 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
this  the  finest  lyrical  efiiision  of  com-, 
bined  thought,  passion,  8entiment,and 
imagery  within  the  whole  compass 
Qf  poetry.  If  the  beautiful  be  in- 
deed essentially  different  from  the 
sublime,  we  here  feel  tJiat  the  twa 
spirits  may  be  made  to  coalesce  so  as 
to  be  in  their  united  agencies  one 
divine  power.  We  called  it  lyrical, 
chiefly  because  of  its  transitions. 
Though  not  an  ode,  it  is  odelike  in 
Its  invocations ;  and  it  might  be  set 
and  sung  to  music  if  Handel  were 
yet  alive,  and  St  Cecilia  to  come 
down  for  an  hour  from  heaven. 
How  solemn  the  opening  strain  I 
and  from  the  momentary  vision  of 
Science  on  her  speculative  Tower, 
bow  gently  glides  Imagination  down, 
to  take  her  place  by  the  Poet's  side, 
in  his  bark  afloat  beneath  Italian 
skies— suddenly  bedimmed,  lake, 
land,  and  all,  with  a  something  be- 
tween day  and  night.  In  a  moment 
we  are  conscious  of  Eclipse.  Our 
slight  surprise  is  lost  in  the  sense 
of  a  strange  beauty  —  solemn  not 
sad— settling  on  the  face  of  nature 
and  the  abodes  of  men.  In  a  single 
stanza  filled  with  beautiful  names 
of  the  beautiful,  we  have  a  vision  of 
tbe  Lake,  with  all  its  noblest  banks, 
and  bays,  and  bowers,  and  moun- 
tains,—when  in  an  instant  we  are 
wafted  away  from  a  scene  that  might 
well  have  satisfied  our  imagination 
and  our  heart  — if  high  emotions 
wero  not  uncontrollable  and  omni* 
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potent— wafted  away  by  Fancy  with 
the  speed  of  fire  —  lakes,  groves^ 
cliffs,  mountains,  all  forgotten— and 
alight  amid  an  aerial  host  of  figures 
human  and  divine,  on  a  spire  that 
seeks  the  sky.  How  still  those 
imaged  sanctities  and  purities,  all 
white  as  snows  of  Apennine,  stand 
in  the  heavenly  region,  circle  above 
circle,  and  crowned  as  with  a  zone 
of  stars !  They  are  embued  with 
life.  In  ^eir  animation  the  figures 
of  angels  and  saints,  insensate  stones 
no  more,  seem  to  feel  the  Eclipse 
that  shadows  them,  and  look  awful 
in  the  portentous  light.  What  poet 
but  Wordsworth  could  have  tran- 
scended the  grandeur  of  tiiat  mo- 
ment's vision?  Not  even  Milton. 
In  his  inspiration  he  transcends  it 
far — and  beholds  in  the  visages  of 
that  aerial  host  those  of  the  sons  of 
heaven  darkening  with  celestial 
sorrow  at  the  Fall  of  Man— vrhen 

"  Throngs  of  celestial  visages 
Darkening  like  water  in  the  hrecxo, 
A  holy  sadness  shared.'* 

Never  since  the  day  on  which  the 
wondrous  edifice,  in  its  consummate 
^lory,  first  saluted  the  suii,  had  it 
inspired  in  the  soul  of  kneeling  saint 
a  thought  so  sad  and  so  sublime — 
a  .thoueht  beyond  the  reaches  of 
the  soul  of  him  whose  genius  bade 
it  bear  up  all  its  holy  adornments 
so  far  from  earth,  that  the  silent 
company  seem  sometimes,  as  light 
and  shadow  moves  among  them,  to 
be  in  ascension  to  heaven.  But  the 
Sun  begins  again  to  look  like  the 
Sun,  and  the  Poet,  relieved  by  the 
joyful  light  from  that  awful  trance, 
delights  to  behold 

"  Town  and  Tower, 
The  Vineyard  and  the  Olive  Bower, 
Their  lustre  reasaome ; " 

and  "  breathes  there  a  man  with  soul 
so  dead"  that  it  bums  not  within 
him  as  he  hears  the  heart  of  the  hus- 
band and  the  father  breathe  forth  its 
love  and  its  fear,  remembering  on  a 
sudden  the  far  distant  whom  it  has 
never  forgotten— a  love  and  a  fear 
that  saddens,  but  disturbs  not,  for  the 
vision  he  saw  had  inspired  him  with 
a  trust  in  the  tender  mercies  of  God  ? 
Commit  to  faithful  memory, O  son  of 
a  day  I  who  may  some  time  or  otherbe 
a.  traveller  over  the  wide  world,  the 
sacred  stanza  that  brings  the  Poem  to 
a  dose— «nd  it  will  not  £ail  to  com* 
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fort  thee  when  sitting  all  alone  by  the 
well  in  the  wilderness,  or  walking 
along  the  strange  streets  of  foreign 
cldesy  or  lying  in  thy  cot  at  mid- 
nlfl^t  afloat  on  far-off  seas. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  Memo- 
rials of  Wordsworth's  Tours  in  Scot- 
land. We  said  that  the  Bard  loves 
Scotland— though  we  are  sorry  to 
know  tliat  he  is  somewhat  shy  of  so- 
joumii^  in  her  cities — ^more  espe- 
cially Edinburgh.  Let  us  see  the 
light  of  his  countenance— we  be- 
eeech  him— for  here  his  head  will  be 
honoured— and  for  Tears  he  has  been 
worthily  spokenof  In  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  It  is  not  udng  us  well  to 
glide  ^ough  our  good  town  like  a 
common  shadow— nay,  to  sleep  one 
night  at  least  in  Glasgow — without 
visiting  Edinburgh  at  all— as  if  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  were  not  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  West— which 
we  really  cannot  allow— >though  we 
dieerfuliy  confess  we  have  no  such 
phenomenon  to  show  as  the  Glasgow 
Gander. 

Wordsworth's  first  visit  to  Scot- 
land appears  to  have  been  in  the 
year  1803— his  second  in  1814— his 
third  in  1831— and  his  fourth  in 
1833— and  sad  to  say  we  never  saw 
our  native  air  move  the  locks  on  his 
lofty  temples.  But  we  have  trod 
many  a  time  and  oft,  within  these 
last  thirty  years,  every  glen  and 
every  mountain  side  or  summit  that 
ever  felt  the  pressure  of  the  Poet's 
feet  We  too  have  written  a  few 
pages  in  prose  and  verse  about  the 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlands  — 
though  none  of  them  may  have  ever 
met  his  eyes — which  have  not  been 
neglected  by  our  compatriots— and 
Scotland  has  declared  herself  well 
pleased  with  many  sketches  and  not  a 
few  pictures  of  her  scenery,and  of  the 
domestic  life  and  character  of  her  in« 
habitants^  by  Christopher  North.  All 
haU  Wordsworth  I  in  the  flesh  or  in 
the  spirit,  as  on  stilts  thou  fordest 
the  Tweed.  On  primrosed  bank  and 
brae— and  on  hill-breast  of  heather 
— elastic  be  the  greensward  and  the 
brown  bent  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
best-beloved  of  all  English  liards; 
and  **  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
the  hamlet  is  still,"  mayat  thou  lean 
on  the  arm  of  the  best  beloved  of  all 
Scotish  reviewers,  and  by  him  be 
ushered,  at  **  the  wee  short  hour 
ayont  the  twal',"  in  that  sUll  hamlet 


to  the  spare  chamber  with  its  mahj 
bed.  Sir  Walter  has  reaped  a  him- 
dred  harvests  on  our  hiUs — and  wa 
and  others  have  cleaned  manj  aa 
armful ;  but  the  wikole  soil  of  Soot- 
land  was  sown  ages  ago  with  aeeds 
that  send  sprouting  up,  in  joyful 
resurrection,  crop  after  crop  of  bold 
and  beautiful  thoughts  that  aeem 
thicker  and  thicker  as  scyUie  and 
sickle  passes  through  them  in  v^n«— 
while  reapers  and  mowers  wonder 
as  they  look  behind  to  see  the  andi« 
minlshed  produce,  and  would  be« 
lieve  in  glamoury,  but  for  the  sweet 
scents  and  sunnv  colours  beyond 
the  power  of  witch  or  warlooc  to 
imitate— as  the  living  bloom  laidl  re* 
dolent  of  heaven. 

Wordsworth  in  Scotland,  aa  in 
England,  and  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  the  Tyrol,  is  still  Wordsworth. 
Here  too  he  reaps 

**  The  hanrnts  of  a  qaiet  ej«. 
That  brooda  and  sleepi  on  hia  own  heart ;  * 

his  thoughts  and  feeling  and  Ti« 
sions,  and  dreams,  and  finciesyand 
imaginations,  are  all  his  own  by 
some  divine  right  which  no  other 
mortal  shares  along  with  him;  and 
true  as  they  all  are  to  nature,  are  all 
distinguished  by  some  undefinabla 
but  delightful  charm  peculiar  to 
his  own  being,  which  assuredly 
is  the  most  pureljr  spiritual  that 
ever  was  enshiined  m  human  dost. 
Safe  in  his  originality,  he  feara  not 
to  travel  the  same  ground  that  has 
been  travelled  by  ttiousands— and 
beaten,  and  barren,  and  naked  aa  it 
may  seem  to  be— he  is  sure  to  deteet 
some  loveliest  family  of  wild  flowera 
that  had  lurked  unseen  in  some 
unsuspected  crevice— to  soothe  hia 
ears  with  a  transient  murmur,  the 
spirit  of  the  wilderness  awakens  the 
bee  that  had  dropt  on  the  moss  as  if 
benumbed  by  frost— the  small  moor- 
land bird,  revivified  by  sunshine  sent 
from  heaven,  for  the  poet's  sake  goes 
twittering  in  circles  up  the  air  above 
his  head,  nor  is  afraia  that  its  neat 
will  be  trodden  by  his  harmless  feet 
— and  should  a  sudden  summer 
shower  affront  the  sunshine,  'tis  that 
a  rainbow  may  come  and  go  for  his 
delight— and  leave  its  transitory 
splendours  in  some  immortal  aong. 
On  the  great  features  of  nature- 
lochs  and  mountains— among  which 
he  has  lived  all  his  days— be  looks 
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with  a  serene  but  sovereign  eye— as 
if  he  held  them  all  in  fee— and  they 
Btood  there  to  adrriiuister  to  the  de- 
light— we  must  not  say  the  pride — 
of  him, 

'•  Sole  King  of  roclcy  Cuaiberland. " 

And  true  ids,  that  from  the  assem- 
blage of  their  summits  in  the  sun- 
set 

*'  impulses  of  deeper  mood 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude/' 

than  ever  visited  the  heart  of  any 
other  poet 

The  imagery  in  his  Blind  Highland 
Boy,  though  'tis  entitled  a  tale  for 
children — is  in  some  stauzas  magni- 
ficent—for the  Bard  knows  well  that 
the  highest  poetry  is  not  thrown 
away  on  the  wondering  soul  of  child- 
hood. 

**  Yel  be  had  many  a  restless  dream; 
Both  when  he  heard  the  Eagle's  scream, 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrent's  roar, 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  which  their  cottage  stood. 

'^  Beside  a  lake  their  cottage  stood, 
Not  small  like  ours,  a  peaceful  flood  ; 
But  one  of  mighty  size  and  strange ; 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  is  full  of  change^ 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

"  For  to  this  lake,  by  night  ftnd  day, 
The  great  Sea- water  finds  its  way 
Through  long,  long  windings  of  the  hills ; 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  riils, 
And  rivers  large  and  strong  : 

"  Then  hurries  back  the  road  it  came 

Returns,  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  It  when  the  earth  was  new; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do, 
As  long  as  earth  shall  last. 

"  And  with  the  coming  of  the  tide. 
Come  Boats  and  Ships  that  safely  ride, 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks ; 
And  to  the  Shepherds  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands." 

This  is  subUme  in  its  simplicity ;  and 
so  is  Glen- Al main,  or  the  Narrow 
Glen. 

**  In  this  still  place  where  mormura  on 
But  one  meek  streamlet,  only  one— 
A  convent,  even  a  hermit's  cell, 
Would  break  the  silence  of  this  dell : 
It  is  not  quiet,  it  is  nut  ease  ; 
But  something  deeper  far  than  these : 
The  separation  that  is  here 
Is  of  the  grave ;  and  of  austere 
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Yet  happy  feelings  of  the  dead : 
And  therefore  was  it  rightly  said 
That  Ossian,  last  of  all  his  race, 
Liei  buried  in  this  lonely  place." 

How  mournful !  Even  more  so— if 
that  can  be— tinged  too  with  the  ter- 
rible—and steeped,  in  places,  almost 
in  a  savage  spirit--.is  the  poem  sug- 
gested by  a  beautiful  ruin  upon  one 
of  the  islands  of  Loch  Lomond,  a 
place  chosen  for  the  retreat  of  a  so- 
litary individual,  from  whom  the  in- 
habitation acquired  the  name  of 
the  "Brownie's  Cell."  But  how  ex- 
quisitely  beautiful  the  close  I  The 
ghost  of  the  miserable  man  has  been 
evoked  and  laid— and  thus  Words- 
worth, in  a  transport,  describes  the 
ruin  that  encloses  his  grave. 

^'  Spring  finds  not  here  a  melancholy  breast, 
When  she  applies  her  annual  test 
To  dead  and  living ;  when  her  breath 
Quickens,  as  now,  the  wither'd  heath ;— > 
Nor  flaunting  Summer — when  he  throws 
His  soul  into  the  brier-rose ; 
Or  calls  the  lily  from  her  sleep, 
Prolong'd  beneath  the  bordering  deep ;        « 
Nor  Autumn,  when  the  viewless  wren 
Is  warbling  near  the  B&ownib's  Den. 

*^  Wild  Relique  1  beauteous  as  the  chosen 

spot 
In  Nysa's  isle,  the  embelliih'd  Grot ; 
Whither  by  care  of  Libyan  Jove 
(High  Servant  of  paternal  Love) 

Young  Bacchus  was  convey'd to  lie 

Safe  from  his  step- dame  Rhea's  eye ; 

Where  bud.  and  bloom,  and  fruitage  glowd 

Close  crowding  round  the  Infant  God, 

All  colours,  and  the  liveliest  streak  ^ 

A  foil  to  his  celestisl  cheek !  " 

The  "  Address  to  KUchum  Castle 
upon  Loch  Awe,"  is  one  of  his  most 
glorious  inspirations— so  thought  Sir  / 
Walter  Scott— whom  we  once  iieard 
recite  it  with  a  trumpet-voice  — 
while  his  grey  eyes  now  glowed  and 
now  gloomed,  and  alternate  fires 
and  clouds  seemed — as  we  gazed  on 
the  mighty  minstrel  possessed  by 
the  genius  of  his  great  friend,  in  this 
Btram  Itindred  to  his  own,  yet  felt  to 
rule  over  him  by  a  povver  peculiar 
to  the  imagination  that  conceived  it 
— to  flicker  and  float  across  that  pile 
of  forehead.  We  have  listened,  too, 
to  Wordsworth  himself  chanting  it, 
while  the  sound  of  the  caUract  of 
Lodore  was  all  the  while  *Mike  thun« 
der  heard  rf>motA."    Hafa  it  is. 
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ADDBB88  TO  KILOHOAN  0A8TLB  UPON  LOCH  AWB. 

**  Child  of  loud-throated  War  I  the  mountaia  Stream 

Roi^r«  in  thj  hearing ;  but  thy  hour  of  rest 

!•  comot  and  thou  art  silent  in  thy  age  ; 

Sara  when  the  winds  sweep  by  and  sounds  are  caught 

Ambiguous,  neither  wholly  thine  nor  thair% 

Oh  1  there  is  life  that  breathes  not ;  Powers  there  are 

That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick  in  modes 

Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  perceire, 

No  soul  to  dream  of.     What  art  Thou,  from  care 

Cast  off — abandoned  by  thy  rugged  Sire, 

Nor  by  soft  Peace  adopted ;  though,  in  place 

And  in  dimension,  such  tl^at thou  might'stseem 

But  a  mere  footstool  to  yon  sovereign  Lord, 

Huge  Cruachan  (a  thing  that  meaner  Hills 

Might  crush,  nor  know  that  it  had  suffered  harm)  ; 

Yet  he,  not  loath,  in  farour  of  thy  claims 

To  rererence  suspends  his  own ;  submitting 

AH  that  the  God  of  Nature  hath  conferred. 

All  that  he  has  in  common  with  the  Stars, 

To  the  memorial  majesty  of  Time 

Impersonated  in  thy  calm  decay ! 

^  Take^  then,  thy  seat,  Vicegerent  unreproved ! 

Now,  while  a  farewell  gleam  of  evening  light 

la  fondly  lingering  on  thy  shattered  front, 

Bo  thou,  in  turn,  be  paramount ;  and  rule 

Over  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  a  scene 

Whose  mountains,  torrents,  lake,  and  woods,  unite 

To  pay  thee  homage ;  and  with  these  are  joined, 

!■  willing  admiration  and  respect. 

Two  Hearts,  which  in  thy  presence  might  bo  called 

Youthful  as  spring.     Shade  of  departed  Power, 

Skeleton  of  unfleshed  humanity, 

The  Chronicle  were  welcome  that  should  csU 

Into  the  eompass  of  dbtinct  regard 

The  toib  and  struggles  of  thy  infancy ! 

Yon  foaming  flood  seems  motionless  as  ice ; 

Its  dixsy  turbulence  eludes  the  eye, 

Froaen  by  distance  ;  so,  majestic  Pile, 

To  the  perception  of  this  Age,  appear 

l%y  fleroe  beginnings,  softened  and  subdued 

And  quieted  in  character ;  the  strife. 

The  pride,  the  fury  uncontrollable, 

XmX  on  the  aerial  heights  of  the  Crusades  1  ** 

^  Tluft  true  Highland  spirit  is  there,  tarj  magnificence.  In  the  "  Effaaion 
hmt  another  sfurit,  too,  which  Worda-  in  the  Pleasure-ground  on  the  Banka 
worth  oarriea  with  him  wherever  he  of  the  Bran,  near  Dunlteld,"  there  ia 
gpea  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  ge-  grandeur  in  his  scorn  of  the  childish 
niu^aud  which  colours  all  it  breathea  pantomime  of  waterfalla  flowing 
on-rlending  lovelier  light  to  the  fair,  from  the  ceilings  of  that  senselesa 
and  more  awful  gloom  to  the  great  summerhouse,  at  which  so  naanj 
•— an4  enaomling  what  else  were  but  grown-up  babies  keep  staring  in  auc- 
cpld  4eath.  Hia  sympathies  with  all  cessive  groups  from  about  the  be- 
that  la  true  in  art  are  as  intense  aa  ginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep-, 
his  sywpathiea  with  all  that  is  good  temher.  Who  that  has  once  seen 
in  nature;  but»  habitually  benign  aa  can  ever  fomt  the  ineffable  face  of 
the  Bard  ia,  he  is  intolerant  o?  the  tha(  Ossian  ? 
paltrineasea  and  impertinences  of 

art  when  they  bitrude  on  nature's  «  what,  He—who  mid  the  kindred  tbri» 

reign,  and  mar  the  effect  of  her  soli.  Of  heroes  that  inspired  hit  wng^ 
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Doth  yet  frequent  the  hill  of  storms, 

The  stars  dim-twinkling  through  their  forms ! 

What  I  Ossian  here — a  painted  thrall. 

Mute  fixture  on  a  stuccoed  wall ; 

To  serve— an  unsuspected  screen — 

FofT  show  that  must  not  yet  be  seen ; 

And  when  the  moment  eomes,  to  part 

And  vanish,  by  mysterious  art ; 

Head,  harp,  and  body,  split  asunder 

For  ingress  to  a  world  of  wonder } 

A  gay  saloon  with  waters  dancing,**  &c. 

The  only  objecUon  we  have  to  the 
lines  that  immediately  follow  is  that 
the^  are  so  mellifluous  and  graceful 
as  almost  to  make  us  like  the  very 
folly  they  satirize,  and  more  than  re- 
concile us,  while  we  read,  to  the 
*MUusive  cataracts."  But  they  are 
succeeded  by  some  of  the  noblest  the 
Poet  ever  wrote — ^look,  for  example, 
on  his  imagined  statue  of  an  Ossian ! 

'^  Then  let  him  hew  with  patient  stroke 

An  Ossian  out  of  mural  rock, 

And  leave  the  figurative  man 

Upon  thy  margin,  roaring  Bran  1 

Fixed,  like  the  Templar  of  the  steep, 

An  everlasting  watch  to  keep, 

With  local  sanctities  in  trust, 

More  precious  than  a  hermit's  dust ; 

And  virtues  through  the  mass  infused, 

Which  old  Idolatry  abused. 

'*  What  though  the  granite  would  deny 

All  fervour  to  the  sightless  eye ; 

And  touch  from  rising  suns  in  vain 

Solicit  a  Memnonian  strain ; 

Yet,  in  Kome  fit  of  anger  sharp, 

The   Wind  might  force  the  deep-grooved 

harp 
To  utter  melancholy  moans 
Not  unconnected  with  the  tones 
Of  soul-sick  flesh  and'  weary  bones ; 
While  grove  and  river  notes  would  lend, 
Less  deeply  sad,  with  these  to  blend  ! " 

He  looks  again  on  the  paltry  pageant 
and 

"  Thirsting  for  redress 
Recoils  into  the  wilderness.*' 

Wordsworth  frequently  speaks  with 
a  mournful  reverence  of  Ossian., But 
not  of  Macpherson's  Ossian,  whom 
we  cannot  help  thinking  he  doth  too 
much  despise— for  surely  there  must 
be  poetry  in  that  imaginary  world  of 
dreary  though  weary  mist.  He  has 
imaged  to  himself  an  Ossian  of  his 
own — worthy  ancient  Caledon — and 
never  thinks  of  him  without  think- 
ing "  of  old  age  and  the  loss  of  eyes." 
Peace  to  the  souls  of  the  Heroes  I 
And  sometimes  Wordsworth  does 
think  of  the  hAroes  of  $^<*.ntlAiid.^iiot 


of  Fiugal,  and  the  other  phantom 
kings  and  chiefs  of  Morvern^but  of 
him,  who 


*'  Fought  for  Scotland,  left  the  i 
Of  Wall  ACS    to  be  found,  like  a  wild 

flower, 
All  over  his  dear  country ;  left  the  deeds 
Of  Wallack,  like  a  family  of  ghosts. 
To  people  the  steep  rocks  and  river  banks. 
Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 
Of  independence  and  stern  liberty.*' 

Shame  at  once  and  glory  to  Scotland 
that  the  following  stanzas,  **  Com- 
posed at  Cora  Linn,  in  sight  of 
Wallace's  Tower,"  should  have  been 
written  by  a  poet  of  England. 

'*  Lord  of  the  Vale  !  astounding  flood  t 
The  dullest  leaf  in  this  thick  wood 
Quakes — conscious  of  thy  power ; 
The  caves  reply  with  hollow  moan  ; 
And  vibrates  to  its  central  atone. 
Yon  time*oemented  Tower  I 


*'  And  yet  how  fair  the  rural  scene  I 
For  thou,  O  Clyde,  hast  ever  been 
Beneficent  as  strong ; 
Pleased  in  refreshing  dews  to  steep 
The  little  trembling  flowers  that  poep 
Thy  shelving  rocks  among. 

"  Hence  all  who  love  their  eo«atry,  kiro 
To  look  on  thee — delight  to  rove 
Where  they  thy  voice  can  hear ; 
And,  to  the  Patriot-warrior's  Shade, 
Lord  of  the  vale  I  to  Heroes  laid 
In  dust,  that  voics  is  dear ! 

*'  Along  thy  banks,  at  dead  of  night 
Sweeps  visibly  the  Wallace  Wight ; 
Or  (Stands  in  warlike  vest. 
Aloft,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
A  Champion  worthy  of  the  Stream, 
Yon  grey  tower's  living  crest ! 

"  But  clouds  and  envious  darkness  hide 
A  form  not  doubtfully  descried  : 
Their  transient  mission  o'er, 
O  say  to  what  blind  region  flee 
These  shapes  of  awful  phantasy  ? 
To  what  untrodden  shore  ? 

*'  Less  than  divine  command  they  spurn  ; 
But  this  yre  from  the  mountains  learn, 
And  this  the  valleys  show. 
That  never  will  they  deign  to  hold 
Communion  where  the  heart  is  cold 
To  human  weal  and  woe. 

'*  The  man  of  abject  soul  in  vain 
Shall  walk  the  Marathonian  Plain  i 
Or  thrid  the  shadowy  gloom, 

TYint  atill  invAAta  tKo  friinrHinn  Paui. 
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Where  stood,  sublime,  Leonidas> 
Devoted  to  the  tomb. 

<<  Not  deem  that  it  can  aught  avail 
For  buch  to  glide  with  oar  or  sail 
Beneath  the  piny  wood, 
Where  Tell  once  drew,  by  Uri's  lake. 
His  vengeful  shafts — prepared  to  slake 
Their  thirst  in  Tyrant's  blood." 

Yet,  after  all,  in  most  moods,  we 
love  his  poetry  best  when  it  deals 
with  the  common  ongoings  of  life, 
and  its  ordinary  affections.  For  it 
beautifies  all  dearest  realities,  and 
the  heart  cleaves  to  them  the  closer 
because  of  the  charm  they  derive 
from  that  pure  imagination  which 
tinges  them  as  if  with  moonlight, 
or  .with  the  hues  of  the  morning 
sun. 

**  Sweet  Highland  girl,  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower  I 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head ; 

And  these  gray  rocks ;  this  household  lawn ; 

These  trees,  a  veil  ju»t  half  withdrawn ; 

This  fall  of  water,  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road, 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode  ; 

In  truth,  together  do  ye  seem 

Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream! 

Such  forms  as  from  this  covert  peep 

When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  t 

Yet  dream  and  vision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart : 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  I 

I  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 

And  yet  uiy  eyes  are  filled  with  tears.'* 

"  What  I  you  are  stepping  west- 
ward?'* said  a  woman  whom  the 
poet  and  his  sister  met  in  a  solitary 
region  after  sunset — and  the  obser- 
vation, so  well-known  to  the  ear  of 
every  native,  being  new  to  theirs, 
awakens  his  fancy,  and  as  he  conti- 
nues his  journey,  he  composes  on 
the  words  a  little  poem  which  some 
have  laughed  at,  and  we  have  seen 
others  read  not  without  tears.  The 
people  of  Scotland  are  not  aware 
how  impressive  their  most  familiar 
phraseology  ofteu  is  to  our  good 
friends  fiom  the  Bouth-—for  exam- 
ple, their  perpetual  reference  to  the 
airts.  A  stranger  requesting  direc- 
tions to  some  street  of  some  town,  is 
told  by  Saunders  to  keep  straught 
east — then  to  turn  to  the  north—and 
by  and  by  to  incline  a  little  south- 
ward8«-and  he  will  see  Ibe  shop 


facing  him  to  the  west  of  the  wynd. 
To  one  not  conversant  in  a  strange 
country  with  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, such  directions  are  as  perplex- 
ing as  they  appear  poetical  to  Words- 
worth.  The  honest  **  well-dressed 
woman"  was  not  aware  of  having 
said  any  thing  mysterious,  and  has 
doubtless  remained  ignorant  till  this 
day  of  her  having  inspired  by  that 
usual  salutation  the  imaginative  ge- 
nius of  the  author  of  the  Excursion. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  they  who  laugh 
at  the  lines  composed  on  such  occa- 
sions, are  not  wise,  but  foolish ;  in 
their  ears  their  country's  speech  haa 
lost  its  virtue — they  are  continually 
using  words  of  which  they  have  no 
feeling — and  are  insensible  to  the 
pathos  which  is  often  implied  in 
customary  phrases,  which  affect  the 
heart  of  an  alien,  or  set  his  imagiaa- 
tion  on  the  wing. 

*'  The  voice  wassof^  and  she  who  apak« 
Was  walking  by  her  native  Lakel 
The  salutation  had  to  me 
The  very  sound  of  courtesy ; 
Its  power  was  felt ;  and  while  my  eye 
Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  sky. 
The  echo  of  the  voice  en  wrought 
A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 
Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  lay 
Before  me  in  my  endless  way.'* 

To  us  or  you  a  girl  shearing  in  a  field 
by  herself  is  no  such  rare  sight  as  to 
set  us  a- singing  a  lyrical  ballad ;  but 
Wordsworth,  it  would  appear,  bad 
never  seen  such  sight  till  one 
day  he  came  upon  it  in  the  High- 
lands; and  immediately  his  heart 
was  inditing  a  good  matter,  even 
**  The  Solitary  Reaper,'*  one  of  the 
very  lovelie&t  of  all  his  lays. 

"  Behold  her,  single  in  the  field. 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass  ! 
Heaping  and  singing  by  herself : 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass ! 
Alone  she  cuts,  and  binds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain ; 
O  listen  !  for  the  Vale  profound 
In  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

**  No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  Travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 
Among  Arabian  Sands  : 
Such  thrilling  voice  was  never  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides, 
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"  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 
Perhaps  the  plalative  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago  : 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again ! 

"  Whate'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
At  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending  ; — 
I  listened — motionless  and  still ; 
And  when  I  mounted  up  the  hill. 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more." 

Have  our  friends  been  all  along 
aware  that  we  have  been  quoting 
and  commenting  on  Poems— with  the 
exceptionbutot  three — ^notinWords- 
worth*8  New  Volume,  but  inter- 
spersed through  his  old  SilvcBf  What 
matters  it  ?  The  oldest  volumes  are 
as  new  as  the  youngest,  and  as  fresh 
— and  they  will  all  enioy  together 
immortal  youth.  Mind  we  are  not 
writing  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  of 
Wordsworth— not  we  indeed — yet 
baply  some  of  you  may  understand 
and  feel  it  better  now  and  here  in 
these  pages  than  you  did  before; 
for  our  selection  has  been  made  in 
love — and  love  is  "judicious"— so 
saith  Milton.  But  here  are  lines, 
kindred  to  many  of  those  in  which 
you  have  been  now  delighting,  from 
his  New  Volume,  and  supremely 
good  as  the  best  composed  by  him 
m  what  we  may  almost  call  the 
olden  time.  There  is  no  need  for 
us  to  tell  you  how  much  the  Broach 
is  still  prized  by  persons  in  humble 
stations  in  the  Highlands. 

THE  HIGHLAND  BROACH. 
"  If  to  Tradition  faith  be  due, 
And  echoes  from  old  verse  speak  true. 
Ere  the  meek  Saint,  Columba,  bore 
Glad  tidings  to  Iona*s  shore, 
No  common  light  of  nature  blessed 
The  mountain  region  of  the  west, 
A  land  where  gentle  manners  ruled 
O'er  men  in  dauntless  virtues  schooled. 
That  raised,  for  centuries,  a  bar 
Impervious  to  the  tide  of  war ; 
Yet  peaceful  Arts  did  entrance  gain 
Where  haughty  Force  had  striven  in  vuo  ; 
And,  *mid  the  works  of  skilful  hands. 
By  wanderers  brought  from  foreign  lands 
And  various  cUmea,  was  not  unknown 
ThA  ckftD  that  fixed  the  Roman  Gown : 
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Tho  Fibula,  whnse  sl>.?po,  T  wpon, 
Still  in  the  Highland  Bioach  is  heeu, 
The  silver  Broach  of  mai-sy  frame, 
Worn  at  the  breast  of  some  grave  Dame 
On  road  or  path,  or  at  the  door 
Of  fern-thatched  Hut  on  heathy  moor : 
But  delicate  of  yore  its  mould, 
And  the  material  fmest  gold; 
As  might  beseem  the  fairest  Fair, 
Whether  she  graced  a  royal  chair, 
Or  shed,  within  a  vaulted  Hal), 
Vo  fancied  lustre  on  the  wall 
Where  shields  of  mighty  Heroes  hung. 
While  Fingal  heard  what  Ossiau  sung. 

•*  The  heroic  Age  expired — it  slept 
Deep  in  its  tomb :— the  bramble  crept 
0*er  Fingal's  hearth  ;  the  grassy  sod 
Grew  on  the  floors  his  Sons  had  trod  : 
Malvina !  where  art  thou  ?     Their  state 
The  noblest-born  must  abdicate. 
The  fairest,  while  with  fire  and  sword 
Come  Spoilers— -horde  impelling  horde. 
Must  walk  the  sorrowing  mountains,  drest 
By  ruder  hands  in  homelier  vest. 
Yet  still  the  female  bosom  lent, 
And  loved  to  borrow,  ornament ; 
Still  was  its  inner  world  a  place 
Reached  by  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace  ; 
Still  pity  to  this  last  retreat 
Clove  fondly ;  to  his  favourite  seat 
Love  wound  his  way  by  soft  approach. 
Beneath  a  massier  Highland  Broach. 

**  When  alternations  came  of  rage 

Yet  fiercer,  in  a  darker  age ; 

And  feuds,  where,  clan  encountering  clan, 

The  weaker  perished  to  a  man  ; 

For  maid  and  mother,  when  despair 

Might  else  have  triumphed,  baffling  prayer. 

One  small  possession  lacked  not  power. 

Provided  in  a  calmer  hour. 

To  meet  such  need  as  might  befall— 

Roof,  raiment,  bread,  or  burial : 

For  woman,  even  of  tears  bereft, 

The  hidden  silver  Broach  was  left. 

"  As  generations  come  and  go, 
Their  arts,  their  customs,  ebb  and  flow  ; 
Fate,  fortune,  sweep  strong  powers  away, 
And  feeble,  of  themselves,  decay ; 
What  poor  abodes  the  heir-loom  hide. 
In  which  the  castle  once  took  pride  1 
Tokens,  once  kept  as  boasted  wealth. 
If  saved  at  all,  are  saved  by  stealth. 
Lo  I  ships,  from  seas  by  nature  barred, 
Mount  along  ways  by  man  prepared  ; 
And  in  far- stretching  vales,  whose  stream* 
Seek  other  seas,  their  canvass  gleams. 
Lo  !  busy  towns  spring  up,  on  coasts 
Thronged  yesterday  by  airy  ghosts ; 
Soon,  like  a  lingering  star  forlorn 
Among  the  novelties  of  morn, 
While  young  delights  on  old  encroach. 
Will  y«wb  the  Joit  Highland  Broach. 
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"  Bat  when,  from  out  their  yiewleu  bed, 
Like  yapours,  years  have  rolled  and  spread  ; 
And  this  poor  verte,  and  worthier  laja, 
Shall  yield  no  light  of  love  or  praise, 
Then,  by  the  spade,  or  deanog  plough. 
Or  torrent  from  the  mountain*s  brow. 
Or  whirlwind,  reckless  what  his  might 
Entombs,  or  forces  into  light. 
Blind  Chanoe,  a  volunteer  ally. 
That  oft  befriends  Antiquity, 
And  clears  Oblivion  from  reproach. 
May  render  back  the  Highland  Broach." 

It  Is  allovred  on  all  hands  now 
that  there  are  no  sonnets  in  any 
language  comparable  with  Words- 
worth's. E^en  Miiton  must  yield 
the  palm.  He  has  written  but  about 
a  dosen  or  so,  Wordsworth  some 
hundreds — and  though  nothing  can 
surpass  "  the  inspired  grandeur  of 
that  on  the  Piedmontese  Massacre, 
the  tenderness  of  those  on  his 
blindness  and  on  his  deceased  wife, 
the  grave  diffnlty  of  that  to  a  Young 
Lady,  or  the  cheerful  and  attic 
grace  of  those  to  Lawrence  and 
Cyriac  Skinner,"  as  Is  finely  said  by 
the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  on  Glassford*B 
Lyrical  Translations,  yet  many  of 
Wordsworth's  equal  even  these-* 


and  the  long  and  splendid  array  of 
his  sonnets — deploying  before  us  la 
series  after  series  —  astonishes  us 
by  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  inex- 
haustible riches  of  his  imaginativa 
genius  and  his  moral  wisdom.  One 
series  on  the  river  Duddon — ^two 
series  dedicated  to  Liberty— three 
series  on  our  Ecclesiastical  History 
—miscellaneous  sonnets  in  multi- 
tudes— and  those  last  poured  forth 
as  clear,  and  bright,  and  strong,  as 
the  first  that  issued  from  the  sacred 
spring  I  From  the  **  New  Volume  " 
we  can  afford  to  auote  but  five — ^all 
very  fine — and  the  fifth  we  feel 
must  deeply  affect  the  heart  of  every 
true  Scotsman.  No  two  human  be- 
ings were  ever  unliker  each  other 
In  their  personal  and  poetical  charac- 
ter than  William  Wordsworth  and 
Robert  Bums.  Yet  how  tenderly 
does  the  blameless  bard  always 
think  on  him  who  often  went,  alas! 
so  far  aside  from  the  right  path — 
how  tenderly,  even  as  brother  would 
speak  of  dead  brother,  though  too 
wise  in  his  virtue  to  suffer  it  to  be 
believed  that  **  light  which  leads 
astray  is  light  from  heaven!'* 


THB  TROSACRS. 

*'  There's  not  a  nook  within  this  Bolemn  Pats, 

But  were  an  apt  confessional  for  One 

Taught  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autumn  gone, 

That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  morning  grass. 

Withered  at  eve.     From  scenes  of  art  that  chase 

That  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watchful  eyes 

Feed  it  'mid  Nature*s  old  felicities, 

Rtfcks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  more  clear  than  glass 

Untouched,  unbreathed  upon.     Thrice  happy  Quest, 

If  from  a  golden  perch  of  aspen  spray 

(October's  workmanship  to  rival  May) 

The  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 

This  moral  sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught  lay,    . 

Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest.'* 

EAGLES. 
(COHPOSBD  AT  DtJNOLLIE  CASTLE  IN  THB  BAT  OP  OBAN.) 

<*  Dishonoured  Rock  and  Ruin !  that,  by  law 

Tyrannic,  keep  the  Bird  of  Jove  embarred 

Like  a  lone  criminal  whose  life  is  spared. 

Vexed  is  he,  and  screams  loud.     The  hst  I  mw 

Was  on  the  wing ;  stooping,  he  struck  with  awe 

Man,  bird,  and  beast ;  then,  with  a  Consort  ptiredy 

From  a  bold  headland,  their  lov'd  aery*s  gnard* 

Flew  high  above  Atlantic  waves,  to  draw 

Light  from  the  fountain  of  the  settbg  sun. 

Such  was  this  Prisoner  once ;  and,  when  his  plomai 

Hie  sea-blast  ruffles  as  tiie  storm  eomes  on, 

In  spirit,  for  a  moment,  he  resumes 

Hie  rank  "monc  freebom  ereatures  thst  Uvs  frsSi 
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HIGHLAND  HUT. 
"  See  what  gay  wild  flowers  deck  this  earth-built  Cot, 
^fHaose  imoke,  forth-issuing  whence  and  how  it  maj, 
Bhinea  in  the  greeting  of  the  Sun's  first  ray 
Like  wreaths  of  vapour  without  stain  or  blot. 
The  limpid  mountain  rill  avoids  it  not ; 
And  why  shouldst  thou  ?  If  rightly  trained  and  bred. 
Humanity  is  humble, — finds  no  spot 
Which  her  Heaven- guided  feet  refuse  to  tread. 
The  walls  are  cracked,  sunk  is  the  flowery  roof. 
Undressed  the  pathway  leading  to  the  door ; 
But  love,  as  Nature  loves,  the  lonely  Poor ; 
Search,  for  their  worth,  some  gentle  heart  wrong-proof» 
Meek,  patient,  kind,  and,  were  its  trials  fewer» 
Belike  leas  happy. — Stand  no  more  aloof  P* 

TO  TBB  PLANBT  VENUS^  AN  ETENINO  STAR. 

(composed  at  loch  LOMOND.) 

<<  Though  ]oy  attend  the  orient  at  the  birth 

Of  dawn,  it  cheers  the  lofty  spirit  most 

To  watch  thy  course  when  Day-light,  fled  from  earth, 

In  the  grey  sky  hath  left  his  lingering  Ghost, 

Perplexed  as  if  between  a  splendour  lost 

And  splendour  slowly  mustering.     Since  the  Sun, 

The  absolute,  the  world-abeorbing  One 

Relinquished  half  his  empire  to  the  Host 

Emboldened  by  thy  guidance,  holy  Star, 

Holy  as  princely,  who  that  looks  on  thee 

Touching,  as  now,  in  thy  humility 

The  mountain  borders  of  this  seat  of  care. 

Can  question  that  thy  countenance  is  bright. 

Celestial  Power,  as  much  with  love  as  light  ?  ** 

MDSSGIEL. 
'* '  There ! '  said  a  Stripling,  pointing  with  meet  pride 
Towards  a  low  roof  with  green  trees  half  concealed, 
'  Is  Mossgiel  farm ;  and  that's  the  very  field 
Where  Burns  ploughed  up  the  Daisy.'     Far  and  wide 
A  plain  below  stretched  sea-ward,  while,  descried 
Above  sea-clouds,  the  Peaks  of  Arran  rose ; 
And,  by  that  simple  notice,  the  repose 
Of  earth,  sky,  sea,  and  air,  was  vivified. 
Beneath  '  the  random  hield  of  dod  or  stone ' 
Myriade  of  Dauies  have  shone  forth  in  flower 
Near  the  lark*i  nest,  and  in  their  natural  hour 
Have  passed  away,  less  happy  than  the  One 
That  by  the  unwilling  ploughshare  died  to  prove 
The  tender  charm  of  Poetry  and  Love." 

And  what,  we  hear  you  ask,  is  feet  beauty  may  be  felt— and  having 

the  character  of  the  poem  that  gives  done  so,  you  will  theti  utiderstatid  a 

its  title  to   the  volume  '*  Yarrow  profounder    meaniDg   than  Milton 

Revisited  ?  "   "  The  title  Yarrow  Re-  himself  knew  to  be  in  them— in  the 

visited  will   stand  in  no  need    of  words  he  used  of  the  nightincale-^ 

explanation,  for  readers  acquainted  "  Most  musical,  most  fnelancholy." 

with  the  author's  previous  pbems,  Coleridge  was  indeed  a  charming 

suggested  by  that  celebrated  stream"  melodist  and  harmonist^  but  Words- 

— "  Yarrow  Unvisited,"  "  Yarrow  worth,  believe  us,  i«  a  f^eater  far^ 

Visited,"  and  "  Yarrow  tlevisited,"  for  while  in  his  poetry  flOund  is  oflen 

must  be  all  three  read  in  instant  still  sweeter  than  in  Christabelle  or 

succession^ay  rather  with  a  sweet  even  Genevieve,  profounder  is  the 

long  pause  between,  that  their  per-  senses  and  deeperi  therefore,  aink 
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they  together  Into  the  eoul.  The 
Ktanzas  are  a  memorial  of  a  day 
passed  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
other  friends,  Tisiting  the  banks  of 
the  Yarrow  under  his  guidance  im- 
mediately before  his  departure  from 
Abbotsford  for  Naples. 

TARROW  REVISITED. 
**  The  gallant  youth,  who  may  have  gained, 

Or  leekfi,  a  *  Winsome  Marrow,* 
Was  but  an  Infant  in  the  lap 

When  first  I  looked  on  Yarrow  ; 
Once  more,  by  Newark*8  Castle-gate, 

Long  left  without  a  Warder, 
I  stiKjd,  looked,  listened,  and  with  Thee, 

Great  Minstrel  of  the  Border  ! 

<*  Grave  thoughts  ruled  wide  on  that  sweet 
day, 

Their  dignity  installing 
In  gentle  bosoms,  while  sere  leaves 

Were  on  the  bough,  or  falling : 
But  breezes  played,  and  sunshine  gleamed— 

The  forest  to  embolden ; 
Reddened  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 

Transparence  through  the  golden. 

**  For  busy  thoughts  the  Stream  flowed  on 

In  foamy  agitation  ; 
And  idept  in  many  a  crystal  pool 

For  quiet  contemplation : 
No  public  and  no  private  care 

The  freeborn  mind  enthralling. 
We  made  a  day  of  happy  hours. 

Our  happy  days  recalling. 

'*  Brisk  Youth  appeared,  the  Morn  of  youth. 

With  freaks  of  graceful  folly, — 
Life's  temperate  Noon,  her  sober  Eve, 

Her  Night  not  melancholy. 
Past,  present,  future,  all  appeared 

In  harmony  united. 
Like  guests  that  meet,  and  some  from  far, 

By  cordial  love  invited. 

*'  And  if,  as  Yarrow,  through  the  wooda 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging. 
Did  meet  us  with  unaltered  face, 

Though  we  were  changed  and  changing ; 
If,  /Aen,  some  natural  shadows  spread 

Our  inward  proepect  over, 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 

**  Eternal  blessings  on  the  Muse, 

And  her  divine  employment  1 
The  blameless  Muse,  who  trains  her  Sons 
'    For  hope  and  calm  enjoyment ; 
Albeit  sickness  lingering  yet 

Has  o*er  their  pillow  brooded ; 
And  Care  waylay  their  steps — a  Sprite 

Not  easily  eluded* 

•*  For  thee,  O  Scott  !  compelled  to-ehanga 

Green  Eildon-hill  and  Cheviot 
For  warm  Vesuvio's  vine-clad  slopes ; 

And  leftye  thy  Twoed  %ni  Teriot 
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For  mild  Sorento*s  breesy  waves ; 

May  classic  Fancy,  linking 
With  native  Fancy  her  fresh  aid, 

Preserve  thy  heart  from  sinking ! 

'*  O  I  while  they  minister  to  thee. 

Each  vying  with  the  other. 
May  Health  return  to  mellow  Age, 

With  Strength,  her  venturous  brother  ; 
And  Tiber,  and  each  brook  and  rili 

Renowned  in  song  and  story. 
With  unimagined  beauty  shine, 

Nor  lose  one  ray  of  glory  I 

**  For  Thou,  npon  a  hundred  streams. 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  truth. 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow ; 
And  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen. 

Where'er  thy  path  invite  thee. 
At  parent  Nature's  grateful  call, 

With  gladness  must  requite  Thee. 

'*  A  gracious  welcome  shall  be  thine. 

Such  looks  of  love  and  honour 
As  thy  own  Yarrow  gave  to  me 

When  first  I  gazed  upon  her ; 
Beheld  what  I  had  feared  to  see, 

Unwilling  to  surrender 
Dreams  treasured  up  from  early  days. 

The  holy  and  the  tender. 

"  And  what,  for  this  frail  world,  were  all 

That  mortals  do  or  suffer. 
Did  no  responsive  harp,  no  pen. 

Memorial  tribute  offer  ? 
Yea,  what  were  mighty  Nature's  self  ? 

Her  features,  could  they  win  us, 
Unhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  us  ? 

**  Nor  deem  that  localised  Romance 

Plays  false  with  our  affections  ; 
Uosanctifies  our  tears — made  spoit 

For  fanciful  dejections : 
Ah,  no  !  the  visions  of  the  past 

Sustain  the  heart  in  feeling 
Life  as  she  is — our  changeful  Life, 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealing. 

*  Bear  witness.  Ye,  whose  thoughts  that 
day 

In  Yarrow's  groves  were  center'd  ; 
Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 

Of  mouldering  Newark  enter'd. 
And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  onoa 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  '  last  Minstrel/  (not  the  last) 

Ere  he  his  Tale  recounted ! 

"  Flow  on  for  ever.  Yarrow  Stream ! 

Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty, 
VTell  pleased  that  future  Bards  should  chant 

For  simple  hearts  thy  beauty. 
To  dream-light  dear  while  yet  unseen, 

pear  to  the  common  sunshine. 
And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel, 

To  memory's  shadowy  moooihin^ !  *• 
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"  Oncb  on  a  time,"  said  Cornet 
Winthrop,  *»  the  quiet  town  of  Hig- 
glesworth  was  frightened  from  its 
propriety  by  a  very  well  authenti- 
cated apparition.  It  was  about  six 
feet  high;  had  a  powerful  pair  of 
whiskers,  bold,  joyous-looking  black 
eyes,  and  the  most  fashionably  made 
clothes  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  county.  Every  night,  just  as  it 
became  dusk,  it  made  its  appear- 
ance under  the  garden-wall  of  a  fine 
old  manor-house,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  paced  slowly  up  and 
down  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  on  the  approach  of  any 
passenger,  either  glided  noiselessly 
past  him,  or,  as  was  most  commonly 
the  case,  disappeared.  Various  con- 
jectures were  hazarded  as  to  this 
very  unusual  occurrence;  —  many 
enquiries  were  made,  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  wise  people  of 
Higglesworth  came  was  this,  that  the 
apparition,  whatever  it  was,  was  that 
of  a  very  handsome  fellow,  about 
four  or  five  and  twenty,  with  the 
pride  of  a  bashaw  and  the  stiffness 
of  a  Turk,  from  which  two  circum- 
stances they  unanimously  decided 
that  it  had  very  much  tho  appear- 
ance of  a  military  man.  It  was  tra- 
ced to  the  gateway  of  the  Piebald 
Horse,  the  principal  hostel  of  the 
borough,  and,  in  fact,ttie  most  scep- 
tical in  such  matters  were  convinced 
that  the  reports  on  this  occasion,  like 
some  of  the  fashionable  songs,  were 
founded  on  facts ;  for  the  Boniface  of 
the  aforesaid  hostel  deposed",  that  for 
the  last  ten  days  the  identical  ghost 
had  occupied  his  two  best  rooms,  be. 
lug  No.  10  and  No.  12;  and,  moreover, 
was  the  best  judge  of  port  wine  that 
had  ever  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  Piebald  Horse.  In  a  ii^^if  days 
after  these  facts  were  elicited,  the 
phantom  discontinued  its  appear- 
ances, but  not  before  it  was  ^  ru- 
moured, that  on  one  or  two  occasions 
it  had  not  '  walked '-  alone,  but  had 
been  accompanied  by  another  ap- 
parition in  a  bonnet  and  cloak.  Who* 
ther  this  last  circumstance  was  true 
or  false,  the  good  folks  of  Higglea^ 

vpAwAk  «iAVA«  /lla/*AirAl>Al1  I    hilt  1  haVA 


every  reason  to  believe  it  was  true, 
as  I  have  heard  the  story  over  and 
over  again  from  the  two  persons  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the 
adventure.  My  fiiend  Harry  Vil- 
liers  was  as  fine,  jovial  a  heart- 
ed fellowas  could  be  imagined.  Some 
people  might  perhaps  say  he  was  not 
so  clever  as  he  might  have  been,  as 
I  believe  he  did  not  pretend  to  see 
much  beauty  in  the  preface  to  Bel- 
lendenus,  never  having  heard  of  that 
performance,  and  altogether  was  in- 
clined to  consider  the  schoolmen,  as 
he  himself  would  have  expressed  it, 
considerable  humbugs.  But  his 
judgment  in  horse  flesh,  pleasant 
small  talk,  and  excellent  disposition, 
went  a  great  way  to  supply  bis  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  classical  merits 
of  my  old  pedagogue,  Dr  Parr.  In 
the  manor-bouse,  which  I  have  told 
you  was  about  half>a-mile  from 
Higglesworth,  lived  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Tracy,  one  of  those 
characters  who  are  commoner  in 
life  than  is  often  imagined,  who 
make  up,  by  prodigious  suavity  to 
strangers,  and  an  affectation  of  good- 
ness and  generosity,  for  the  peevish- 
ness and  meanness  they  display  to 
their  dependents.  Every  one  was 
eloquent  in  the  praises  of  Mr  Tracy, 
—the  kind,  the  good,  the  indulgent 
Mr  Tracy,  —  except  his  servants, 
whom  he  nearly  starved,  and  his 
daughter,  whom  he  tyrannized  over 
as  if  she  had  been  his  slave.  I  don't 
exactly  know  whether  Harry  Villiers 
troubled  his  head  much  about  the 
Bufferings  of  our  sable  brethren  in 
the  colonies,  but  I  know  he  was 
most  indefatigable  in  his  zeal  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  beautiful 
Julia  Tracy.  For  this  purpose,  he 
would  not  have  grudged  twenty  mil- 
lions out  of  bis  pocket,  if  he  had  had 
them ;  but  unfortunately,  though  he 
had  a  very  decentish  sort  of  fortune, 
he  had  neither  enough  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt,  nor  even,  as  he  feared, 
to  satisfy  the  expectations  c»f  the 
grasping  and  ambitious  papa.  How- 
ever, he  had  one  consolation,  and 
that  was,  that  he  knew  the  daughter 
was  neither  eraaplog  Qor  ambitious- 
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A  captaincf  of  dragoons,  a  small  es- 
tate, a  few  thousaods  in  cash,  the 
strength  of  a  Hercules,  and  expec- 
tancies from  an  ancient  aunt,  left 
him  very  little  room  for  care  or  de« 
spondencf  ^-not  to  mention  that  his 
fortnight's  visit  to  the  venerable  bo- 
rough of  Higgles  worth  left  htm  very 
little  room  to  despair  in  a  matter  in 
which  he  was  more  deeply  interested 
than  even  the  condition  of  his  funds. 
*'On  mounting;  the  coach  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  Cheltenham, 
his  reflections  were  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant He  had  no  doubt  of  gain- 
ing the  full  approval  of  his  aunt,  and 
he  was  now  proceeding  to  her  house 
to  lay  the  whole  story  of  his  love 
before  her.  This  aunt  of  his,  Mrs 
Edward  Villiers^  was  very  well 
known  in  the  gay  society  of  the  city 
of  pumps  and  vanities.  Fat,  fair, 
and  fifty-two,  a  fortune  iu  her  own 
right,  and  a  surpassing  genius  for 
whist— what  more  had  she  to  desire? 
She  had  every  thing  that  could  con- 
duce to  happiness  or  comfort ;  and 
had  only  two  impediments  to  her 
felicity,  and  thpse  were  a  heart  with 
the  susceptibility  of  sixteen,  and  a 
certificate  of  her  birth,  which  was 
dated  1781.  How  she  had  got  through 
the  twenty  years  of  her  widowhood 
without  a  second  yoke,  nobody  could 
imagine.  It  could  not  be  from  the 
circumstance  of  no  one  making  her 
an  offer,  as  she  had  seldom  fewer 
than  half-a-dozen,  who  were  anxious 
to  prove  their  estimation  of  her 
beauty  *  and  accomplishments  by 
presiding  at  the  best  furnished  table 
m  Cheltenham,  and  taking  posses* 
sion  of  one  of  the  prettiest  estates  in 
the  county  of  Gloster.  Of  all  these 
obliging  and  disinterested  offers,  my 
friend  Harry  was  the  confidant  She 
never  gave  a  decided  answer,  but 
responded  to  the  declarations  of  her 
suitors  in  so  very  statesmanlike  a 
manner,  that  the  acutest  of  them 
were  puKzled  as  to  her  meaning. 
They  still  lived  in  hope,  and  1  sus- 
pect there  were  few  old  bachelors, 
who,  after  the  first  month  or  two  of 
the  season,  did  not  look  with  very 
peculiar  feelings  on  the  pillared  por- 
tals and  beautiful  plate  glass  win- 
dows of  number  twenty- u>ur.  And 
when,  in  addition,  a  handsome,  dark- 
brown  chariot^  with  a  knowing  look- 
ing little  postilion,  came  flashing 
^  round  the  comer,  and  pulled  up  at 


the  door,  in  waiting  for  the  lady  of 
the  mansion,  it  was  astonishing  to 
see  how  gouty  old  squires  and  liver« 
less  nabobs  *  swaled  jauntily*  along 
the  pavement,  and  summoned  glan- 
ces of  intense  admiration  as  the 
sweet  *  cause  of  all  their  cars  and  all 
their  woe'  tripped  into  the  carriageaa 
ected  fro 


lightly  as  could  be  expec 
thirteen  stone  and  a  half»  and  depo- 
sited herself  on  the  cushion  with  a 
ponderosity  that  proved  what  un- 
bounded confidence  she  had  in — the 
strength  of  the  springs. 

*<  To  this  lady  Harry  presented 
himself;  after  a  tite-d-tite  dinner, 
the  aunt  and  nephew  liad  a  long  and 
serious  conversation. 

" '  And  so  you  see,  my  dear  aunt 
Dorothy' 

"  *  La !  Harry,  why  will  you  al- 
ways call  me  aunt  Dorothy  ? — 'tis 
such  a  ridiculous  old-faohioned 
name.' 

*<  <  What  shall  I  call  you-^AnU* 
quity,  or  Antipathy,  or  what?' 

** '  I  was  christened  Dorothea  Leo- 
nora.' 

*'  <  Well,  then,  my  dear  AuBt  Do- 
rothea Leonora,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  a  secret' 

"  *  Ob,  delightful— somebody  else 
wishes  to  be  introduced  to  me.  Well, 
'tis  too  bad.    Is  he  young  or  old  ?' 

«*«  Who?' 

'*  *  The  gentleman.' 

** '  I  haven't  said  a  single  word 
about  a  gentleman ;  I  was  only  going 
to  tell  you,  in  return  for  all  the  con* 
fidences  you  have  reposed  in  me, that 
I  am  most  tremendously  in  love.* 

<'  *  You  ?  how  can  you  talk  sach 
nonsense  ?  Such  a  thing  is  contrary 
to  law.' 

**  *  What  is  contrary  to  law  ?* 

'*  *  Why,  marrying  one's  uncle'a 
widow,  to  be  sure.' 

*' '  What  Uie  deuce  do  you  mean? 
I  never  said  a  syllable  about  undea 
or  widows,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
Do  you  remember  the  Tracys  who 
lived  in  Chamberfield  house  ? ' 

*'  <  To  be  sure  I  do,'  cried  Mra 
Villiers ;  *  what  a  dear,  good  temper- 
ed,  pleasant  man  they  say  he  ia.' 

** '  Hem  1  do  you  remember  hk 
daughter  I' 

<<«  Tall  — very  handsome— dark 
eyes — I  remember  perfectly-^rather 
bald,  I  think;  with  whiskers  ali^dy 
grizzled.' 

'' '  Whiskara^-Jidifl  TraAv^whvL 
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aunty  70U  must  be  dreaming^— I  tell 
jou  she  18  the  most  beautiful  little 
creature  that  fancy  e*er  conceived 
or  poet  feigned.' 

"  '  Takes  snuflF,  I  recollect^*  conti- 
nued  the  widow ;  '  thejr  told  roe  he 
was  very  rich — certainly.  Harry, 
you  may  bring  him  as  soon  aa  you 
like.' 

*' '  Well,  I  see  I  must  keep  my 
secret  for  some  other  time.  You 
will  go  on  talking  about  Mr  Tracy, 
when  all  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  listen 
for  a  few  minutes  till  I  have  finished 
telling  you  about  his  daughter.' 

<' '  Ah  1  poor  thing,  I  recollect  her 
very  well.  What  have  you  to  tell-me 
of  her?' 

*<  *■  Simply,  that  I  hope  very  short- 
ly she  will  stand  in  as  near  a  rela- 
tionship to  you  as  I  do.  Will  you 
treat  her  well  ? ' 

''  *  Gracious  1  how  you  hurry  one? 
Has  Mr  Tracy  empowered  you  to 
aay  all  this?' 

'<  <  Not  he— but  Julia  has.' 

*' '  Indeed  ?  I  should  like  to  be  a 
little  more  acquainted  with  them  be- 
fore I  decide  on  so  important  a  mat* 
ter.' 

<'  <  She  will  be  as  dutiful  to  you  as 
if  you  were  her  mother.  She  has  no 
female  relation,  and  on  that  account 
her  home  is  of  course  not  so  happy 
as  it  would  otherwise  be.' 

"  *  She  must  be  rather  a  sensible 
sort  of  person  for  one  so  young. 
How  old  is  she  ? ' 

**  *  Not  quite  eighteen.' 

**  *  Poor  child !  what  a  time  she 
has  to  wait  before  she  reaches  the 
maturity  of  her  charms.' 

<*  As  she  said  this,  Mrs  Villiers 
looked  with  a  benign  expression  at 
the  image  of  a  robust  lady  with  a  red 
face  reflected  in  the  opposite  mirror 
— <  Did  she  tell  you  all  this  herself  ? ' 

**  *  Every  word  of  it,  and  a  great 
deal  more  besides.  She  has  a  great 
deal  of  delicacy  on  the  subject,  and 
made  a  point  of  gaining  your  consent 
and  full  acquiescence  before  any 
offer  was  formally  made.' 

**  *  I  must  make  some  more  en« 
quiries — are  they  coming  again  to 
Cheltenham?' 

"*  *  Oh,  yes— and  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  so  anxious  to  secure  a  favour- 
able reception  to  her  before  hand. 
Chamberneld  House  is  let,  and  she 
tells  me  her  father  is  looking  out  for 


another,  if  possible,  in  this  very 
street.' 

*' '  How  excessively  complimen- 
tary !  Did  you  tell  them  I  intended 
to  leave  this  house  for  the  summer, 
as  Dr  Snatcher  recommends  the  sea- 
side?* 

'<  <  Oh,  yes,  I  told  her  that— but  I 
was  in  hopes  you  would  remain  this 
summer,  more  especially  as  they  are 
coming  here  in  a  week  or  two.  He 
is  resolved  not  to  be  very  distant. 
When  he  is  within  a  door  or  two  of 
this  he  will  of  course  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  very  sedulously;  and 
if  every  thing  is  settled  satisfactorily, 
it  will  prevent  the  trouble  of  moving.' 

"  She  laughed  good-humoured ly 
as  he  said  this,  and  Harry  was  de- 
lighted with  the  friendliness  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  entered  into 
his  views.  He  had  now  little  doubt, 
since  he  had  obtained  the  concur- 
rence of  his  aunt,  that  even  Mr  Tracy 
would  be  satisfied  with  his  proposals, 
and  he  accordingly  prepared  himself 
to  open  the  siege  in  due  form  the 
moment  that  gentleman  arrived . 

"  In  the  mean  time  affairs  at  the 
manor-house  were  going  on  even 
more  uncomfortably  than  usual.  Mr 
Tracy  was  forced  to  expend  so  much 
of  his  good  nature  and  pleasantry 
among  the  parties  he  met  at  dinner, 
that  he  had  not  a  grain  of  any  of 
them  left  for  his  home  consumption. 
His  harshness,  in  fact,  seemed  every 
hour  to  increase,  and  it  was  with 
great  delight  that  Julia  heard  him 
announce  his  intention  of  immediate- 
ly proceeding  to  Cheltenham.  She 
was  ordered  to  have  all  her  prepara- 
tions completed  by  a  certain  day, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
write  to  the  Plough,  securing  apart- 
ments  till  they  could  obtain  a  house. 
Julia  ventured  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety  of  writing  to  Mrs  Villiers,  to 
ascertain  whether  she  intended  to 
let  her  mansion  for  the  summer,  and 
as  Mr  Tracy  had  a  particular  liking 
to  the  street  where  it  was  situated, 
he  resolved  to  act  upon  her  sugges- 
tion. The  letter  was  written,  with  a 
request  that  the  answer  might  be 
addressed  to  the  Plough— the  prepa- 
rations were  all  completed,  and  In 
due  course  of  time  a  handsome  travel- 
ling chariot  deposited  the  father  and 
daughter  at  the  door  of  the  hotel. 
Not  unobeerred  did  they  make  thehr 
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appearance,  and  a  flush  on  the 
cheek  of  the  young  lady,  and  per- 
haps a  sudden  start,  showed  that 
she  was  not  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  Harry  Villiers.  He 
was  now  delighted  with  the  certain- 
ty  of  heing  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion; every  day,  he  felt  satisfied, 
would  throw  them  together,  and  he 
resolved  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  the  old  man  in  spite  of  the  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  repulsiveness  of 
bis  qualities. 

"  Buoyed  up  with  these  pleasing 
anticipations,  he  hurried  off  to  the 
house  of  Mrs  Villiers,  to  announce  to 
her  the  arrival  of  the  party — but  for 
the  last  few  days  there  had  been  an 
air  of  mystery  about  that  usually  in- 
genuous lady,  which  puzzled  him 
very  much.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion she  received  his  announcement 
with  an  affectation  of  such  interest- 
ing consciousness,  and  made  so  many 
exclamations  of  wonder,  surprise, 
and  indecision,  that  Harry  was  per^ 
fectly  astonished  at  the  fuss  she 
made  about  the  arrival  of  one  who 
was  so  shortly  to  be  her  niece.  But 
bis  aunt's  eccentricities  were  well 
known  to  him,  and  the  kind  way  in 
which  she  spoke  of  Julia,  the  com- 
pliments she  paid  to  her  good  sense 
and  delicacy,  completely  reconciled 
him  to  the  old  lady's  absurd  beha- 
viour in  other  respects.  He  waa 
particularly  delighted  with  the  inter- 
est she  seemed  to  take  in  his  happi- 
ness, when  she  told  him  that  in  order 
to  settle  the  business  as  speedily  as 
possible,  she  intended  to  invite  Mr 
Tracy  to  call  on  her  the  next  morn. 
Ing ;  and  that  then,  whatever  arrange- 
ment was  come  to,  the  comforts  of 
Julia  should  not  be  forgotten.  With 
this  intention  she  retired  to  her  wri- 
ting desk,  and  after  an  hour  or  two 
of  hard  labour  completed  a  note, 
addressed  it  to  Mr  Tracy,  and  sent  it 
off  to  the  Plough  hotel.  On  this 
Harry  was  enraptured  with  the  pro- 
spect of  success  that  his  aunt's  co- 
operation afforded  him,  and  resolved 
to  make  a  formal  offer  of  his  heart 
and  hand,  as  it  is  called,  on  that  very 
day.  He  called  on  Mr  Tracy  for  that 
purpose,  but  found  neither  of  them 
at  home;  he  therefore  thought  it 
best  to  lose  no  time,  and  though  be 
WB§  no  great  penmao^  be  managed  to 
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ask  the  father's  consent,  and  assured 
him  of  his  aunt's  concurrence,  in  a 
very  business-like  manner,  upon 
paper.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
father  was  very  slight;  and  his  love 
for  Julia  had  grown  up  impercepti- 
bly by  their  frequently  meeting  at 
the  houses  of  mutual  friends ;  parti- 
cularly at  the  house  of  a  distant  re- 
lation of  Julia,  with  whom,  during 
her  father's  residence  in  Cheleeu- 
ham,  she  was  nearly  domesticated, 
and  who  did  all  in  her  power  to  en- 
courage the  flirtation.  Satisfied  with 
himself  and  pleaned  with  all  the 
world,  he  went  to  bed  that  night  and 
dreamed  of  a  parson  in  a  white  sur- 
plice, and  a  couple  of  postilions  with 
marriage  favours  in  their  caps. 

**  On  the  following  day  Mrs  Vil- 
liers  was  all  expectation.  She  was 
superbly  dressed,  and  was  all  the 
morning  in  the  drawingroom  prac- 
tising her  airs  and  graces. 

"  •  La  I  Harry,'  she  said,  *  I  won- 
der what  can  be  keeping  Mr  Tracy 
—he  seems  quite  a  man  of  busineaa.' 

*  *  How  do  you  know  ? ' 

"*By  his  letter,  Harry;  but,  la  I 
I  haven't  shown  you  his  letter  yet. 
He  comes  to  the  point  at  once,  and 
misses  out  all  high-flown  compli- 
ments about  beauty,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  'Tis  quite  a  new  style  of 
making  an  offer.' 

**  •  1  don't  see,  for  my  part,'  re- 
plied Harry,  *  what  use  there  is  in 
80  plain  a  matter  for  ridiculous 
compliments  on  either  side,  between 
two  straightforward  sensible  peo- 
ple.' 

"  *  Why,  you  know,  Harry,  one 
likes  a  little  delicate  attention ;  but 
perhaps  Mr  Tracy  and  I  had  better 
leave  little  trifles  of  that  sort  to  you 
and  Julia,  after  we  have  come  to 
some  definitive  arrangement.  But 
surely  Mr  Tracy  will  be  here  imme- 
diately— hadn't  you  better  leave  me 
to  receive  him  alone  ?  It  is  a  deli- 
cate business  to  manage  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  third  party.' 

*'  *  Ah  I  my  dear  aunt,  you  cati*t 
tell  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kindness.  Depend  upon  it, 
you  will  find  Julia  as  grateful  as  pos- 
sible when  you  have  given  her  a 
happy  home.' 

*'  And  so  saying,  he  left  the  room, 
and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
friend  where  bU  acquaintance  with 
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Julia  had  commenced,  and,  though 
it  was  still  what  is  called  early,  must 
uuaccuuutably,  and  of  course  un- 
expectedly, the  first  person  he  en- 
countered on  enteriog  the  drawing- 
room  was  Julia  herself.  A  few  words 
sufficed  to  explain,  in  Harry's  most 
eloquent  style,  that  his  aunt  entered 
warmly  into  his  dedign,  and  had  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  that  very  morning 
with  Mr  Tracy,  to  plead  his  cause 
as  efieciually  as  she  could ;  and,  con« 
sidering  that  Harry  was  her  next  of 
kin,  and  that  she  was  reputed  to  be 
enormously  rich,  the  two  sanguine 
young  people  entertained  little  doubt 
tttat  the  sulky  selfishness  of  the  old 
roan  would  be  overcome,  and  his 
consent  be  readily  obtained  to  their 
union. 

'*  In  the  mean  time  Mr  Tracy,  with 
his  face  dressed  out  in  its  sweetest 
smiles,  presented  himself  in  the 
drawiugroom  of  Mrs  Villiers.  That 
lady  looked  as  sentimental  as  she 
possibly  could,  and  the  excessive 
politeness  of  the  gentleman's  man- 
ner, and  his  systematic  deference 
and  respect,  added  greatly  to  her 
embarrassment  After  a  few  obser- 
Tations  about  the  weather,  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind,  the  old  gentle- 
man drew  his  chair  closer  to  the 
Bofa  of  his  attentive  listener,  and 
said,  '  And  now,  my  dear  madam, 
will  you  permit  me  to  say,  that  your 
answer  to  my  letter  was  highly  sa- 
tisfactory to  me  ? ' 

«• «  Oh— dear — well — but  you  will 
understand  from  it,  Mr  Tracy,  that 
I  have  said  nothing  definitive  on  the 
subject.' 

"'Certainly — but  the  tone  of 
kindness  in  the  letter — according  so 
well  with  the  amiable  character  of 
the  writer — ^and  the  benignant  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance — lead 
me  to  hope,  that  the  business  will  be 
quickly  settled  to  our  mutual  satis- 
faction.' 

"  '  Oh— dear — you  rather  hurry 
me — one  can*t  exactly  decide  on  so 
important  a  point.  My  nephew^ 
Harry  Villiers' 

" '  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam, 
for  interrupting  you,'  said  Mr  Tracy, 
making  a  strong  effort  to  retain  the 
suavity  of  his  look  and  manner,  '  I 
have  received  a  note  from  him ;  but 
—the  matter  on  which  1  am  speak- 
ing to  you  just  now,  is  far  moro  in* 
tertBting  to  me,* 


-you  are  very  po- 


"-Oh,  dear- 
lite,  I  am  sure.' 

**  *  Have  you  considered  the  pro- 
posal I  did  myself  the  honour  of 
making  you?' 

'* '  Oh— I  assure  you  I  value  the 
compliment  you  have  paid  me  very 
highly,  but  these  things  require  de- 
liberation. I  am  not  so  young  as  I 
once  was.' 

"  '  Madam  ? ' 

'* '  The  first  bloom  of  youth  is  past, 
but  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  many  sen- 
sible men  prefer  a  more  advanced^ 
a  more  mature— perhaps  a  more  sub- 
dued period  of  life.' 

•*  *  Yes— precisely — a  most  valu- 
able remark,'  replied  Mr  Tracy, 
looking  considerably  puzzled.  *  This 
seems  a  very  comtortable  house, 
Mrs  Villiers.' 

"  '  Very — I  am  very  much  attach- 
ed  to  it,  and  leave  it  with  regret, 
though  only  for  a  very  short  time.' 

'*  *  O,  my  dear  madam,  I  should 
not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  it  long.' 

•*  •  You  are  very  obliging.' 

«  *  I  shall  take  particular  care  of 
this  very  elegant  furniture.' 

"'Sir?' 

** '  I  say,  that  when  I  get  posses- 
ilon  of  this  house,  I  shall  take  care 
that  the  furniture  suffers  no  damage 
when  I  am  master.' 

"  •  Really — why,  'pon  ^  my  word, 
Mr  Tracy,  you  take  one  by  surprise. 
I  have  not  bound  myself  by  what  I 
iMtid  to  you  in  my  note,  and  many 
previous  arrangements ' 

"  '  Oh  !  as  for  that,  my  dear  Mrs 
Villiers,  the  details  can  easily  be 
managed  by  our  respective  solicitors 
— papers  and  things  of  that  sort 
drawn  up — formally  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered — but  I  thought  it  was 
the  least  I  could  do  to  make  you  my 
offer  in  person.' 

"  *  Nothing  can  be  more  fiatteriog. 
When  I  have  taken  a  little  more  time 
to  think' 

«•  •  Why,  there  can't  be  much  oc- 
casion for  thought.  Nay,  1  am  will- 
ing to  make  it  a  sort  of  provisional 
bargain — and  to  dissolve  the  connec- 
tion whenever  you  shall  desire  it.' 

**  *  Mr  Tracy  !  I  am  astonished.' 

"  *  Nay,  more ;  my  dear  madam, 
it  would  perhaps  really  be  the  best 
plan  if  you  weru  to  take  me  on  trial 
for  a  short  time; — say,  bix  weeks  or 
|wo  months.' 

•J '  Mr  Tracy  I  I  am  shocked/ 
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**  *  In  short,  ny  dov  madam,  I  feel 
certain  jovr  good  nature  will  excuse 
mm  when  1  tell  you,  thai  my  only  ob- 
ject in  making  you  the  offer  which  I 
did,  was  to  get  possession  of  this 
house  as  quickly  as  1  could.' 

*'  *  Really,  sir,  your  language  is 
Tery  plain.' 

'<  <  I  think,  when  people  of  our 
time  of  life  enter  into  any  business 
at  all,  we  can't  be  too  plain  to  each 
other — it  prevents  many  disagree- 
able after,  thoughts  and  misunder- 
standings.  You  know  my  wishes.' 

•"Perfectly;  after  your  very  ex- 
plicit declaration,  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  your  meaning.' 

**  •  Then,  dear  madam,  answer  me 
in  one  word,  will  you  take  me  on 
trial  or  not?' 

"  *  Mr  Tracy,  are  you  serious? 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  proposition.' 

*<  *  The  commonest  thing  in  life — 
I  will  bind  myself  under  a  penalty 
—but  our  attorneys  can  settle  all  the 
legal  particulars.  Be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  know,  in  the  open  friendly 
manner  you  have  shown  all  through 
this  conference,  by  what  time  your 
arrangements  can  be  completed,  so 
as  to  give  me  possession  of  the 
house  ? ' 

•' '  Ton  my  word,  Mr  Tracy,  if  I 
was  surprised  at  the  plainness  and 
absence  of  compliment  with  which 
you  addressed  me  in  the  first  letter 
you  sent  to  me  from  Higgleswortb, 
the  mode  in  which  you  prosecute 
your  suit  is  still  more  unusual. 
One  would  scarcely  suppose  that 
you  came  here  on  so  momentous  a 
business  as  a  proposal  of  marriage.' 

*•  '  That,  my  dear  madam,  can 
wait  till  you  and  I  have  come  to 
some  settlement  upon  matters  more 
nearly  concerning  ourselves  than  the 
love  of  a  thoughtless  young  man  for 
a  silly  young  woman.' 

"  *  1  understood  from  my  nephew 
that  your  daughter's  comfort  was 
one  of  your  principal  inducements 
for  making  these  proposals  to  me.' 

" '  Certainly,  a  comfortable  home 
would  be  a  great  Increase  to  her 
happiness,  and  that  you  have  it  In 
your  power  to  afford  her.' 

" '  She  seems  a  very  sensible,  con* 
siderate  person,  and  I  am  highly 
indebted  to  her  for  the  favourable 
opinion  she  entertains  of  me ; — but 
one's  own  happiness  is  to  be  consi- 
dered firsthand  till  I  know  more  of 


you,  you  will  of  course  excuse  me 
if  I  hesitate  before  taking  so  very 
serious  a  step.' 

<" Serious?  as  what?' 

*•  •  As  changing  my  situation.* 

«*«  Oh  !  1  have  alrandy  told  jim 
thm  1  wiflii  yoo  to  do  so  only  for  a 
Tery  short  time.' 

<*<Sir?  You  quite  amaze  me~I 
never  expected  so  Tery  odd  a  man- 
ner of  making  an  offer.' 

** '  An  offer  ?  my  dear  madam — an 
offer  of  what  ? ' 

"  •  Of  marriage,  to  be  sure/ 

•«  <  Marriage  I  Mrs  VilHers,— an 
oilier  of  marrfaige  ? — I  hare  certalaly 
received  a  proposal  for  the  band  of 
my  daughter  from  Captain  Villiers, 
your  nephew — but  that  is  the  only 
offer  of  the  kind  I  am  at  present 
acquainted  with.' 

•*  '  Indeed!'  said  Mrs  VlllierB, 
*  and  pray,  what  was  your  intention 
in  sending  me  a  letter  which  1  re* 
ceived  from  you,  dated  from  your 
estate  at  Higgleswortb.' 

^ '  Madam,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
offering  myself  as  tenant  of  this 
house,  as  I  understood  you  were 
anxious  to  visit  the  sea-side  for  a 
few  months.  You  held  out  CTery 
prospect  of  acceding  to  my  wishes, 
in  the  answer  you  addressed  to  me 
at  the  Plough  Hotel.  I  was  in  hopes, 
as  you  invited  me  to  visit  you  to-day, 
it  was  to  fulfil  my  expectations  in 
this  respect;  but  1  fear,  madam, your 
thoughts  are  so  filled  with  the  pro- 
posals of  your  nephew,  which  I  un- 
derstand have  met  with  your  full 
sanction,  that* 

'* '  Proposals  of  my  nephew !  I 
never  heard  of  them.' 

"  *  Indeed  ?  Then  mT  answer  to 
the  young  gentleman  shall  be  Tery 
succinct  and  intelligible.  Will  you 
allow  me  in  the  mean  time  to  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning?'  And 
bowing  in  a  very  stately  manner  to 
the  aHtonished  Mrs  Villiers,  he 
smiled  benignly,  and  stalked  out  of 
the  apartment. 

** '  Well,'  said  the  lady  when  she 
was  left  alone,  '  if  this  isn't  a  very 
puzzling  piece  of  business  I  don't 
know  what  is.  Here  comes  a  gen- 
tleman, after  writing  me  an  open 
declaration,  and  after  receiving  an 
answer  to  it,  leaving  him  in  doubt 
whether  he  is  accepted  or  not — and 
tells  me,  after  a  aeal  of  rudeness, 
about  marrying  him  on  trial,  that  his 
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whole  object  in  writing  me  that 
letter  was  to  gain, possession  of  mj 
bouse.  I  wish  Harry  Villiers  would 
come  home.'  And,  at  her  wish,  her 
nephew  appeared. 

'^  M  am  come,  my  dear  aunt,  to 
thanlc  you  again  for  your  kindness, 
and  to  hear  the  issue  of  your  inter- 
view with  Mr  Tracy.*  Mrs  Villiers 
made  no  answer  to  this,  but  pulled 
a  letter  out  of  her  reticule,  put  it  into 
her  nephew's  hand,  and  said,  *  read 
this,  and  tell  roe  what  you  think  of 
it.'  He  did  as  he  was  commanded, 
and  read  as  follows. 

"  '  Higglesworth  Manor-house, 
*'  *  It  would  perhaps  require  an 
apology  if  I,  a  comparative  stranger, 
took  the  liberty  of  addressiog  a  lady 
on  a  subject  in  which  1  am  deeply 
interested ;  but  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs 
Villiers,  I  open  myself  at  once — re- 
lying on  your  good-nature  and  wil- 
lingness to  oblige.  In  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  1  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position that  you  are  as  anxious  for 
a  change  as  I  am.  We  both  suffer 
from  the  solitude  of  our  situations ; 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  Chel- 
tenham itself  must  be  as  dull  and 
uninteresting  as  the  retirement  from 
which  I  write.  One  of  my  objects 
In  making  my  proposal  to  you,  is  to 
secure  a  comfortable  home  for  my 
daughter.  A  house  so  replete  with 
the  elegancies  which  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  taste  of  Mrs  Villiers 
must  be  admirably  suited  for  this 
purpose.  Perhaps  we  might  arrange 
matters  to  our  mutual  satisfaction, 
if  you  would  allow  me  to  make  you 
mistress  of  Higglesworth  Manor- 
house,  while  you  installed  me  as 
master  of  Number  Twenty-four.  On 
this  and  all  other  matters,  when  we 
proceed  to  final  settlements,  you 
will  find  me  disposed  to  be  liberal. 
1  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I 
am  anxious  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  if  you 
will  write  to  roe— addressed  to  the 
Plough  Hotel — whether  I  may  hope 
to  succeed  in  my  suit,  you  will  con- 
fer a  great  obligation  on,  madam, 
your  most  devoted,  humble  servant, 
•  Frederick  Tracy.' 

"  •  There ! '  cried  Mrs  Villiers— 
*  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? ' 
•' '  Why,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  hypo- 


critical  rigmarole;  why  didn*t  he 
apply  to  your  agent  at  once  P ' 

** '  Why  should  he  apply  to  my 
agent?' 

'*  *  To  ascertain  your  terms,  to  be 
aure.' 

••  •  Harry,  Harry,  you're  as  bad  as 
Mr  Tracy — you  have  read  the  old 
gentleman's  letter-* what  is  it?-* 
what  does  he  want  ? ' 

"  *  He  wants  to  take  your  house, 
to  be  sure,  for  the  summer  months ; 
for  I  told  Julia  you  were  going  to 
the  sea-side.* 

"  •  Oh  dear— well— did  I  ever- 
Well— if  that  isn't— what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  will  he  think?' 

" '  Why,  what's  the  matter,  aunt? 
—what  have  you  done  ? ' 

" '  Done ! — why,  I've  answered  his 
letter  as  if  it  had  been  an  offer  of 
marriage,  and  not  a  bargain  about 
my  house.  Dear,  dear!  what  shall 
I  do?' 

**  'Let  me  see  what  you  said  in 
your  answer,'  said  Harry,  almost  in 
convulsions  of  laughter  at  the  per- 
plexities of  his  aunt.  She  gave  him 
a  copy  of  the  epistle  she  had  ad- 
dressed to  Mr  Tracy,  and  he  read 

"'Sir, 

" '  I  can't  help  thanking  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking 
my  assistance  to  make  your  daugh- 
ter's home  happy.  This  house  is  a 
very  comfortable  one;  and  I  will 
not  deny  that  Higglesworth  Manor- 
house,  to  one  so  tond  of  the  country 
as  I  am,  has  considerable  attractions; 
but  we  will  leave  these  things  for 
after  deliberations.  Perhaps  a  per- 
sonal interview  would  answer  our 
purposes  better  than  a  correspond- 
ence; and  if  you  will  do  me  the  ho- 
nour to  call  on  me  to-morrow  at 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  I  shall  per- 
haps have  it  in  my  power  to  give 
Mi88  Tracy  a  comfortable  home,  by 
an  arrangement  which  will  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  all  parties. 
— I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

*  Dorothea  Leonora  Villiers.' 

"  At  the  moment  that  Harry  fi- 
nished the  reading  of  this  statesman- 
like document,  a  servant  entered  the 
room,  and  presented  him  with  a  note. 
It  was  from  old  Tracy,  and  was  in 
these  words :— 
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'*  *  In  consequence  of  a  verf  extra- 
ordinary intervieur  I  had  tbis  day 
with  your  aunt,  in  which  she  pro- 
fessed an  entire  ignorance  of  your 
having?  honoured  Miss  Tracy  with 
the  offer  of  your  hand,  1  heg,  on  the 
part  of  my  daughter,  to  decline  your 
farther  acquaintance;  and  1  have 
the  honour  to  be,  sir,  &c. 

*  Frederick  Tract.' 

"*  *  What  the  devil  is  this  you've 
been  doing  ? '  cried  Harry.  '  Did  I 
not  tell  you  that  Julia  insisted  on 
my  getting  a  promise  of  a  Icind  re- 
ception from  you  before  she  would 
allow  matters  to  go  any  farther  ? ' 

"  •  Yes— but  la  I  now  only  think— 
I  really  thought  she  had  sent  me  that 
message  in  consequence  of  knowing 
that  her  father  intended  to  ask  me 
to  become  her  stepmother.' 

"  '  The  deuce  you  did !  and  so 
with  your  nonsense  about  marrying 
old  Tracy,  you  have  destroyed  my 
happiness  and  Julia's  I ' 

«<  <  No — I  haven't— and  now  that 
1  think  of  it,  it  will  get  m»  out  of  the 
absurd  scrape  I  have  got  into,  if  I 
write  to  Mr  Tracy  in  your  behalf.' 

"  •  Will  you  ?— Then  never  mind 
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what  has  happened — ^yoa  are  a  dear 
good-tempered  old  soul  after  all; 
and  if  you  think  old  Tracy  has  treat- 
ed you  ill  in  any  respect,  I'll  call  the 
old  rascal  out — though,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  not  the  fashion  to  shoot  one's 
father-in-law.' 

'*  Matters  were  soon  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Mrs  Vil- 
liers  retained  her  house  in  Chelten- 
ham, and  the  young  people  built  a 
capital  new  mansion  on  her  property 
in  the  vale  of  Glo'ster,  where  they 
live — as  the  nursery  stories  used  to 
end^as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
And  so,  gentlemen,  there  is  an  end 
of  my  story." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  quite  so  romantic 
as  the  tale  of  my  little  old  friend  un- 
der the  table  here,"  said  Mr  Hixie ; 
"and  I  realJy  believe  it  has  every 
chance  of  beioj^  true ;  for,  curse  me 
if  I  see  any  difiiculty  in  the  business 
from  beginning  to  end.  1  knew 
whenever  you  opened  your  mou^ 
how  'twould  be.  Only  I  think  old 
Tracy  was  an  unconscionable  old 
blockhead  not  to  jump  at  the  widow. 
If  I  ever  find  my  way  to  Chelten- 
ham, I  shall  make  an  assault  on 
Number  Twenty-four  myself." 
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"  Sir,  will  you  buy  any  rhubarb- 
most  excellent  Turkey  rhubarb?" 
asks  the  turbaned  dealer,  in  his  best 
English,  of  the  thousandth  passen- 

Ser,  who,  with  a  wily  glance  at  the 
rug,  and  a  shiver  from  the  crown 
to  the  sole,  hurries  past,  deigning 
no  syllable  in  reply.  It  is  not  that 
he  despises  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  rhubarb :  by  no  means— he  knows 
them  to  be  admirable;  but  then, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  the  hun- 
dred, he  believes,  or  tries  to  make 
himself  believe,  that  he  has  no  need 
of  them.  To  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, to  his  wife,  his  sons  and  his 
daughters — indeed,  to  all  his  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  acquaintance,  he 
may  be  all  but  convincingly  eloquent 
on  the  "  sovereign  remedy  "  ot  rhu- 
barb ;  but  for  himself,  he  knows  his 
constitution — he  never  requires  it. 
A  man  who  presents  a  history,  con» 
Gaining  professedly  rigid  lessons,  is 


a  vender  of  drugs ;  a  book  with  an 
avowed  moral  is — rhubarb. 

Shall  we  then,  at  once,  avow  the 
tendency  of  the  narrative  of  Michael 
Lynx — **  the  Man  who  knew  him- 
self ?  " — No ;  we  eschew  such  peril ; 
begging  to  assure  our  friends,  that 
if,  in  the  following  pa^es,  they  find, 
not  a  string  of  moralities,  but  any 
thing  like  a  single  moral,  it  must  be 
to  their  own  searching  sagacity,  and 
not  to  our  premeditation,  that  they 
will  owe  so  questionable  a  discovery. 
Thus,  assuring  a  large  portion  of  the 
reading  world,  that  we  mean  nothing, 
we  think  we  are  justified  in  the  most 
reasonable  hopes  of  fixing  its  atten- 
tion. 

Michael  Lynx  was  born — as  it  is 
allowed  that  the  joyful  event  took 
place  precisely  nine  months  and 
three  days  after  the  marriage  of  bis 
mother,  the  friends  of  the  lady^ — ^and 
>ve  tako  our  readers  tQ  be  imme- 
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diately  such — are  not  authorized  to 
call  upon  U8  for  the  precise  date  of 
the  parisfa  register.  It  Is  sufficient 
for  every  reasonable  purpose,  that 
Michael  was  most  unequiTOcally— 
most  undeniably  born.  We  care  not 
to  dwell  upon  tiie  event,  it  not  being 
with  Michael^  as  with  crowds  of  he* 
roes,  one  of  the  two  most  remark- 
able accidents  of  his  existence.  How 
many  thousands  are  no  more  than 
human  candles  I  They  are  lighted, 
and  they — bum  oul  Not  so  our 
Michael.  His  "  brief  candle"  first 
saw  the  light  in  a  garret,  fearfully 
elevated  abore  the  classic  ground, 
east  of  that  spot,  where,  in  the  time 
of  Richard  the  Second,  grapes,  it 
is  said,  were  persuaded  to  ripen,  but 
where,  In  the  present  degenerate 
times,  oxen  are  at  certain  days  con- 
gregated, though  not  to  tread  the 
fruitage  of  the  legendary  vine.  We 
speak  of  Smithfield.  If  Michael's 
taper  of  life  burnt  irregularly,  some- 
thing is  to  be  allowed  for  the  influ- 
ence of  early  accident ;  the  window 
frames  of  the  room  in  which  he  was 
bom  were  most  impartially  fitted 
with  brown  paper.  It  is  true^  great, 
steady,  shining  lights  have  come 
down  to  us  from  garrets ;  but 
Michael  was  not  one  of  Uiese.  He 
was  deprived,  by  the  local  obscurity 
of  his  birth,  of  even  the  playful 
boast  of  Pope  Sextus  the  Fifth,  who^ 
bora  in  a  hovel,  which  admitted  the 
sun  through  a  thousand  crannies^ 
vaunted  that  he  was  nato  di  casa 
iUustre — *^  born  of  an  illustrious 
house."  Now,  as  to  his  house, 
Michael— and  it  is  saying  much-* 
might  have  counted  flaw  for  tfaw 
against  any  Pope  in  Christendom ; 
but  though  he  had  all  the  defects,  he 
could  not  boast— in  the  peculiar 
place,  and  under  the  circumstances 
m  which  he  was  bom— of  that  light 
which  made  them  illustrious ;  for  It 
is  sometimes  better  to  be  the  bastard 
of  Apollo,  than  the  lawfully  btegotten 
of  Plutus. 

We  have  to  excuse  another  defect 
— a  defect  implanted  in  Michael 
from  his  earliest  years.  It  cannot 
be  disguised,  that  Michael's  taper, 
ere  It  was  one-third  consumed,  was 
often  placed  in  a  bottle.  Now,  see- 
ing that  all  men  are  but  so  many 
candles,  It  should  be  allowed  that 
the  steadlnesa  with  which  they  beam, 
the  clearness  and  the  duration  of 
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their  light,  the  absence  of  volatile 
Insects  which  make  them  waste  and 
flicker,  the  lack  of  winding-sheets, 
and  other  weakening  superstitions, 
that  beset  the  tallowy  torch  of  flesh, 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
quality  and  the  currents  of  air  in 
which  it  is  doomed  to  be  lighted, 
and  to  burn.  If  this  be  a  vulgar 
error,  like  the  broken-down  gentle- 
man who  cried  mackerel,  we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  nobody  has  heard 
It. 

A  candle  in  a  bottle  I  We  have 
made  It  our  business,  through  life, 
to  narrowly  mark  a  candle,  when  so 
placed;  and  we  fearlessly  assert, 
defying  contradiction,  that  no  candle 
thus  situated,  ever  burnt  fairly  and 
truly,  with  credit  to  itself,  and  full 
honest  duty  to  its  master.  Mark,  ye 
philosophers—behold,  ye  chemists 
— how  the  gross  stream  winds  itself 
around  the  vitreous  Qeck  of  the  de<* 
stroyer,  meandering  down  In  twenty 
ducts  Into  one  dull,  noisome  pond  of 
fat  I  Is  there  a  breathing  man  who 
hath  not  seen  this  ?  If  there  be,  let 
him  seek  to  know  the  great  moral 
lesson ;  and  when  he  sees— as  surely 
he  will  see-^the  substance  of  the 
taper  running  Into  darkness,  the 
bright  wick  grown  dull  and  black, 
with  sooty  lumps,  thick  as  blotches 
on  a  drunkard's  nose— loading  and 
deforming  it— then  let  him  take  heed, 
and  never  hope  to  burn  his  candle 
In  a  bottle. 

Michael  passed  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  life  in  healthful  dirti- 
ness, flourishing  in  filth.  He  was  a 
well-planted  root,  and  shot  up  firmly 
from  the  soil.  As  for  the  prejudice 
against  what  Is  vul^^rly  called  dirt, 
like  every  other  prejudice,  its  nurs- 
ing mother  Is  ignorance.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  any  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  little  imps  waddling, 
creeping,  running,  screaming,  hillo- 
Ing,  bellowing,  beyond  the  confines 
of  clean  respectability,  to  feel  as- 
sured of  the  sovereign  excellence  of 
dirt.  There  they  are,  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mud  pies  they  knead 
and  chafier  with.  ^  Our  heart  leaps 
up  when  we  behold  "  a  brood  of  un- 
clean children  —  little  new-made 
Adams— so  dirty,  there  seems  but 
part  of  their  clay  dried  into  flesh. 
Pride  may  read  a  fine  lesson  of  hu- 
mility in  such  faces;  yea,  there  is  a 
deep  primitive  truth  in  theh:  very 
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earthlineM.  Let  panpered  virtuOMN 
feed  their  ticklj  MiiaibiliUet  with 
pidiitingt  and  caryingB^let  them  be 
rapt  with  Raphael*fi  form,  with  Ti- 
tian'B  colour — ^let  their  mouths  water 
at  the  small  prettinesB  of  a  CelliDi— 
let  them  treasure  their  bloomioff 
canyas,  their  images  in  marble  ana 
ivorf,  in  bronze  and  gold^let  them 
treble>loclc  their  museums  and  their 
cabinets — but  leave  to  us  the  true, 
the  inimitable  terra  coUa  of  rare 
human  flesh.  Thus,  everj  alley  is 
our  gallery  —  every  cul-de-sac  our 
ample  studio !  We  could»  we  feel  it, 
wrUe  upon  the  subject  until  dirt 
changed  under  our  pen  as  at  the 
touch  of  Midas'  finger.  We  could 
read  a  great  moral  truth  in  a  be- 
grimed cheeic ;  we  eould-*and  how 
many  Dious  fathers  might  we  evoke 
from  their  dusty  cells  to  bear  testi- 
mony—prove the  deep  sagacity  of 
many  by-gone  saints  in  their  con> 
tempt  of  water.  How  many  of  those 
excellent  men — of  those  noble  piK 
lars  of  their  faith— have  come  down 
to  posterity  with  any  thing  but  clean 
hands  I  In  how  many  thousand  in- 
stances  (see  the  lives  of  anchorites, 
popes,  ancient  sulphur*  breathers, 
and  modern  rantipole8)has  the  odour 
of  sanctity  been  any  other  than  the 
absence  of  linen  ?  We  have  read  a 
list  of  thousands  of  relics  (all  duly 
authenticated),  and  have  not  met 
with  one  shirt  in  the  whole  cat^ 
logue.  Thus  far  to  combat  a  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  what  are  absurdly 
called  the  decencies  of  life :  hence- 
forth, let  our  readers^which  are 
only  three  other  words  for  all  the 
world->Iook  with  an  instructed  eye 
upon  external  uncieanness ;  let  them 
not  turn  away  from  the  unseemliness 
of  the  mere  covering,  but  hug  it 
closer  to  their  hearts  for  its  foulness. 
Gods  I  had  we  time  and  space  to 
write  an  encyclopedic  chapter  on 
dirt,  what  saints,  what  heroes,  what 
politicians,  what  poets,  could  we 
pick  out  of  the  mud  1  To  our  story. 
And  Michael  grew  in  a  congenial 
soiK  We  regret  that,  up  to  his 
seventh  year,  no  particular  event 
announced  the  dawning  of  that  light 
which  in  after  days  brightened  and 
dszzled  his  circle.  Passiog  over  two 
brief  captivities  hi  the  Compter,  with 
one  private  whipping,  as  matters  un« 
worthy  of  the  historian  and  of 
Uichaali  let  us  set  out  with  him  ia 
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the  wide  world.  Star;  to  disarm 
scandal,  we  may  aa  well  explain  that 
Michael's  first  Imperfect  knowledge 
of  criminal  law,  arose  from  hia  love 
of  apples— « love,  aa  it  appears,  se 
deeply  implanted  in  our  commmi 
nature — so  involved  in  its  profane 
accidents!  An  apple— but  the  alory 
is  trite  as  pippins— taught  Sur  Isaac 
Newton  true  gravity;  an  apple  tauffht 
Gregory  the  Seventh  a  leaaoA  for 
popes;  an  apple  saved  Ciym  of  the 
CJough  from  the  gallows;  an  apple 
might  liave  educailBd  Michael  Lynx 
for  that  final  destination.  We  have 
now  no  time  to  discuss  it,,  but  trust 
the  reader  is  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  Much 
may  vet  be  said  of  the  apple! 

Beholding  Michael  at  ten  years 
old,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  na- 
ture and  destiny,  like  inexorable  old 
women  as  they  are^  wrangled  at  his 
cradle.  Nature  endowed  the  child 
with  her  rarest  gifts,  but  the  beldam 
Fate  long  denied  their  profitable  ex- 
ercise. It  is  thus  tne  opposing 
powers  sit,  brooding  over  the  world, 
pleased  at  nothbig  so  much  as  at 
thwartinff  each  other.  It  is  thus  n^ 
ture  makes  her  beautiful,  her  best 
creatures,  and  then  destiny  snatches 
away  the  glorious  handiwork*  and 
locks  it  for  ever  in  a  comer  cu]^ 
board.  Again,  nature  produces  some 
poor  mishapen  Uiing— so^ie  half- 
made  imsge  —  loathsome  without, 
and  dark  within— when  her  sitter 
hag,  with  a  grim  laugh,  pounces  on 
the  abortion,  hugs  it,  dandles  il,  and 
ringing  its  nose  with  gold,  hangiog 
priceless  jewels  at  its  ears,  liifHh  up* 
lifts  the  gilded  uglbiess.  Think  of 
it,  ye  who,  from  tiie  nursery  to  the 
family  vault,  walk  upon  lamb*s  wool 
—think  how  many  noble  slaves  liatb 
the  witch  destiny,  **  acting  her  ab- 
horred behests,"  ditily  sweating  "  ia 
the  eye  of  the  sun  "—pining  ui  the 
darkness  of  tiie  night— how  many 
are  bowed  by  her  invisible  chain — 
how  many  prisoners  in  the  city — 
how  many  serfs  in  the  field !  She  has 
her  captives ;  and  yea,  with  a  false 
and  foul  religion,  she  has  her  idols 
for  her  slaves  to  worship— her  con- 
secrated crocodiles  —  her  solemn 
monkies. 

Nature  had  given  to  Michael  the 
easy  means  of  a  carriage  and  liveries, 
but  destiny  would  not  readily  aa^ 
coungi  the  ceachnaker  and  tailor. 
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The  bountiful  goddess  had  made  our 
hero  musical  aad  imitative;  but  dee* 
tiny,  who  for  a  time  made  the  god 
of  music  himself  a  shepherd,  marked 
Michael  for  something  less,  and 
Smi^field  for  his  Arcady.  Now,  had 
Michael  been  bom  within  the  pur- 
lieus of  Drury-Lane— had  he  been 
even  pot-boy  to  a  theatrical  public- 
house,  how  different  had  been  his 
fate— how  primrose- decked  his  path 
to  fortune.  Of  what  availed  his 
powers  of  song  —  his  gifts  of  mi- 
micry ?  It  is  true,  he  was  the  idol 
of  the  critics  at  the  Three  Jugs;  but, 
like  their  numerous  brotherhood, 
though  they  could  let  fall  showers  of 
praise,  they  could  not  give  the  small- 
est piece  of  pudding.  (By  the  way, 
why  does  not  some  lecturer  on  pneu- 
matics define  ^e  precise  time  that  a 
man  may  live  upon  mere  pndse? 
We  should  like  to  see  a  popular 
poet  in  a  moral  air-pump) !  Michael 
would  imitate  every  domestic  beast 
of  the  field,  and  was  judged— a  rare 
and  happy  accident  to  the  performer 
— by  persons  who  really  knew  some- 
thing of  the  subject.  Had  he  to 
mimic  a  goat,  a  hog,  a  calf,  an  ass- 
there  were  amonff  the  auditors  the 
most  competent  judges  of  the  per- 
formance. Happy  Michael!  how 
many  a  playwright  has  yearned  for 
such  critics,  and  only  sometimes 
found  them  I  Here  were  gifts,  had 
the  professor  been  the  favourite  of 
destiny.  To  hear  Michael,  was  to 
fancy  Noah's  ark  sounding  in  his 
larjnz :  indeed,  *<  he  was  no  vulgar 
boy ! "  and  had  fate  only  thrust  mm 
into  a  playhouse,  with  such  conver- 
tible tiuents,  in  a  very  few  years  he 
might  have  had  a  bank  account,  and 

Sreen  and  gold  Uveries.  Had  he  only 
red  in  tiiese  days,  when,  like  a 
Turkish  pacha,  the  dramatic  muses 
have  horse-tails  for  banners,  Michael 
had  surely  emerged,  even  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  Three  Jugs ;  but  in 
the  dark  times  when  Michael  roared, 
and  growled,  and  brayed,  and  neigh- 
ed, jackasses  were  of  no  stage  value : 
MrGarrick  had  no  taste;  besides,  un- 
like all  his  brethren,  he  had  a  touch 
of  envy. 

From  ten  to  seventeen  did  Michael 
tend  sheep  as  a  profession,  and  imi- 
tate them  as  an  enjoyment  A  mark- 
ed change  then  ensued;  he  had 
hitherto  oeen  a  sloven,  he  now  be- 
came a  fop;  he  cast  aside  a  thatch  of 
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worsted,  which,  for  at  least  twenty 
years,  under  various  owners,  had 
usurped  the  name  of  cap,  and  as- 
sumed a  straw- hat  of  more  than 
brimstone  brightness;  there  was, 
moreover,  a  cunning  knowledge  of 
life  in  the  tie  of  the  black  riband  that 
girdled  it— a  true  knowledge  of  the 
magic  worth  of  appearance — of,  as 
in  later  life  he  would  say,  the  use  of 
the  exterior.  He  had  a  deep-blue 
frock,  one  pair  of  leathern  breeches, 
and  shoe-buckles,  if  not  all  silver,  at 
least  copper,  very  preciously  and 
thickly  cased.  Thus  habited,  a 
switch  in  his  hand,  and  a  sprig  of 
lavender  in  his  mouth— so  fitting,  it 
looked  as  though  it  grew  there  — 
Michael  would  drive  his  flock.    Vir- 

?^irs  shepherds  (they  had  their 
aults),  in  all  their  glory,  were  but 
cow-boys  to  Michael.  If  he  did  not 
plair  upon  a  pipe,  he  smoked  one 
with  an  air  very  far  beyond  the  pas- 
toral ;  if  he  did  not  milk  sheep,  no 
hand  could  more  adroitly  kill  them ; 
if  he  were  not  called  upon  to  guard 
his  ewes  from  wolves,  no  youth, 
especially  twice  a- day,  had  a  more 
craving  regard  for  mutton.  Another 
change,  besides  the  vulgar  mutation 
of  dress,  came  upon  Michael ;  or  it 
may  be,  that  it  came  with  the  dress ; 
the  shirt  of  Nessus  had  its  poison, 
and  shirts  and  new  coats,  on  skins 
unused  to  such  delicacies,  have  some- 
times a  subtle  and  mysterious  Influ- 
ence— "  there  is  magic  in  the  web." 
How  the  refinement  came,  we  pause 
not  to  enquire;  but  certain  it  is, 
from  the  day  that  Michael  first  ap- 
peared in  his  reformed  costume,  he 
gave  up  his  brutal  imitations,  at  least 
of  the  lowest  of  what  the  humility  of 
man  calls  the  lower  animals.  He 
would  still  mimic  a  few  of  the 
nobler  creatures;  but  it  was  only 
when  he  was  in  very  excellent  cue 
indeed,  and  at  the  pressing  request 
of  friends — a  request  very  often  put, 
and  consented  to  — that  he  would 
condescend  to  make  an  ass  of  him- 
self. The  Goose  he  solemnly  for- 
swore at  seventeen:  how  many  of 
our  wisest  sages  have  come  far  short 
of  Michael ! 

This  determination  of  our  hero 
was,  however,  for  a  time  fatal  to 
Michael's  worldly  prospects.  When 
he  ceased  to  be  a  vulgar  beast,  he 
ceased— and  the  like  may  have  hap« 
pened  to  the  most  convivial  mnu — 
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to  be  attract{?e  to  his  circle  of  former 
admirers.  But,  the  truth  must  out 
—ambition  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
false  delicacy.  He  had,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  his  reputation,  yidited  a 
menagerie  at  the  festiral  of  St  Bar* 
tholomew.  From  that  moment,  he 
was  haunted  by  the  roaring  of  the 
forest  ItiDgs— from  that  moment,  he 
despised  his  former  accomplish- 
ments, holding  them  as  worse  than 
nought,  and  henceforth  determined 
to  do  nothing  but  the  lion.  It  was 
in  vain  that  friends  dissuaded,  critics 
sneered,  and  foes  rejoiced— it  was  in 
vain  that  he  was  called  upon  for  a 
growl  or  a  bark,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  pre-eminent;  he  would  do 
nothing  but  roar,  and  his  roarinff 
was  contemptible.  Foolish  Mlchaell 
thou  mightst  have  continued  to  the 
end  an  applauded  prosperous  puppy 
— ^but  to  try  the  lion,  was  to  fall  in- 
deed  I  And  yet,  in  the  homely  his- 
tory of  Michael,  read  we  not  the  fate 
of  thousands?  There  are  greater 
houses  than  the  Three  Juffs,  in  which 
the  same  mistake  is  daily,  nightly 
made ;  there  are  persons  of  greater 
likelihood  than  Michael,  who  will 
attempt  a  roar,  when  the  very  ex* 
tent  of  their  ability  is  a  tolerable 
yelp.  We  might  multiply  parallel 
examples,  but  leave  them  to  the 
reader,  who,  or  he  must  lack  ac- 
quaintance, can  number  them  by  the 
gross. 

Fortune,  however,  did  not  wholly 
desert  Michael;  for  at  the  time  of 
his  wanine  popularity  at  the  Three 
Jugs,  he  nad  fallen  captive  to  the 
sloe  eyes,  and  damask  cheeks,  of  a 
maiden,  a  dweller  on  the  Biamet 
road.  Divine,  enduring,  charitable 
woman!  Though  Michael  was  a 
mongrel  to  all  mankind,  to  Susan  he 
was  a  veritable  lion!  It  is  thus, 
though  the  poor  dolt,  be  jeered  and 
scorned  abroad,  the  love  of  woman 
crowns  him  monarch  at  her  side;  it 
is  thus,  though  the  silly  goose  be 
plucked  bare  in  the  world,  that  new 
**  wings  at  his  shoulders  seem  to 

Slay,"  when  looked  on  by  her  eyes  I 
lichael  wooed  with  the  regularity 
of  a  stopwatch;  for  ever  at  the 
appoiotea  time,  he  breathed  the  gen- 
tle signalj  which,  with  corresponding 
Eunctualityi  brought  the  maiden  to 
is  arms. 

At  the  period  of  the  fulness  of  his 
paislgii^  many  sheep  had  been  ilolen* 


One  theft  was  marked  by  pecoltar 
daring,  and  the  evil  growing  daily 
worse,  called  for  rigorous  puotfeh* 
ment;  a  himdred  guineas  was  the 
promised  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  robbers.  All  Smithfield 
was  lit  consternation ;  since  the  ex- 
pedition for  the  Golden  Fleece, 
there  was  never  auch  a  stir— ^"  a 
hundred  guineas  reward!" 

We  spoke  of  the  concerted  signs) 
between  Michael  and  Susan.  It  was 
a  dark,  wintry  night,  and  the  paMtor 
Michael  approached  the  habitation 
of  his  adored,  a  cottsge  constructed 
with  a  fine  taste  for  the  picturesque, 
and  an  equally  fine  contempt  for  the 
elements.  Michael  trode  with  the 
stealthy  footsteps  of  a  hero  of  ro« 
mance»  or  a  smuggler ;  indeed,  a  cus- 
tom-house officer  would  have  paused, 
doubting  whether  the  intruder  came 
with  a  contraband  passion,  or  with 
illicit  brandy.  Michael,  "  holding 
his  breath  for  a  time"  (at  certain 
seasons  the  house  of  the  beloved 
strikes  solemnly  upon  the  heart)^ 
crept  as  closely  to  the  hut  as  pru- 
dence counselled  (for  Susan  afaared 
the  common  calamity  of  heroines, 
she  had  a  father),  and  then,  with  his 
soul  at  his  lips,  uttered  Uie  well- 
known  sound.  But  how  to  describe 
it  ?  Michael,  in  the  single  honesty 
of  his  nature,  spoke,  as  ne  thought, 
with  the  mouth  of  a  mere  sheep ;  but 
what  bleating  I  how  modulated— 
how  softened— with  what  passion, 
trembling  in  its  tones — with  what  a 
tale  of  hopes  itnd  fears,  in  its  few 
vibrations  I  A  man  of  ordinary  sen- 
sibility hearing  it,  would  have  for- 
sworn mutton  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  There  was  sjich  padioe  in  the 
sound— such  eloquence  of  the  heart ! 
This,  sympathizing  reader,  is,  you 
feel,  no  rhapsody;  you,  who  have 
heard  love  refine  the  roughest  notes 
— you,  who  liave  known  him  tune 
harshness  itself  to  music,  will  do 
some  reverence  to  the  bleating  of 
Michael.  Ample  justice  you  cannot 
award,  for  you  did  not  hear  it. 

Susan  tripped  from  the  cottage; 
she  joined  her  lover — she  spoke — 

Jes,  in  soft,  low  accents,  twitching 
lichael  by  the  arm,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Hush  I  you  fool— Fm  here  1 "  Mi- 
chael answered  not;  he  stood,  as  on 
the  sudden,  struck  to  atone:  per^ 
haps  he  felt  the  abrupt  truth  of  Su- 
aan«-perhapBy  he  felt  the  eoldi  w«  j 
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cannot  answer ;  but,  certain  we  are, 
that  the  signal  of  love  had  found  an 
echo  in  the  throats  of  a  near  flock, 
for  bleatings  came  through  the  dark- 
ness, not  unaccompanied  by  human 
oaths.  Michael,  without  a  word,  fol- 
lowed the  sound;  and  the  roused 
father  of  Susan,  hearing  the  lover's 
footsteps,  followed  him.  Michael 
approached  the  prison  of  the  flock, 
an  old  dilapidated  bam  ;  a  light 

glimmering  through  the  crannies,  he 
eheld — for  he  knew  the  ruddle, 
knew  the  faces  of  the  innocent  vie* 
time— the  stolen  sheep  !  Had  he 
doubted  the  identity  of  the  beasts, 
the  peculiar  cast  of  features  of  two 
men, — one  employed  skinning  a  fat 
wedder,and  another  about  to  prepare 
a  second  for  the  like  operation — 
would  not  have  convinced  him  of  his 
error.  As  he  stood,  in  that  brief 
moment,  he  felt,  in  imagination,  the 
weight  of  a  hundred  guineas  sudden- 
ly fall  into  bis  pocket;  another  se- 
cond, and  without  any  trick  of  fancy, 
lie  felt  a  huge  hedge-stake  fall  upon 
bis  back.  His  first  cry  was  **  thieves ! " 
bis  second,  '*  murder  I '' 

We  cannot  here  suppress  a  hw 
words  on,  what  we  may  call,  the  na- 
tionality of  the  principal  of  these 
exclamations.  We  hold  it  to  be  a 
signal  evidence  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  our  country — a  flattering 
proof  of  our  commercial  greatness, 
and  of  the  universality  of  property, 
that  when  man,  woman,  or  child,  is 
assaulted — though  neither  shall  be 
the  loser  of  so  much  as  a  hair — the 
cry  of  the  assailed  is  '*  thieves !"  A 
man  receives  a  cowardly  insult;  the 
poltroon  runs  awaj ;  what  suddenly 
trips  up  his  heels — what,  but  "  stop 
thief."  The  cry,  knocking  at  every 
man's  breeches  pocket,  makes  him 
champion  the  distressed.  There  is  a 
freemasonry  in  the  words,  and  when 
hallooed,  all  men  proffer  helping 
hands.  Of  the  two  exclamations, 
*<  thieves*'  is  strikingly  national— 
**  murder"  is  enjoyed  by  other  coun- 
tries ;  certainly,  there  is  no  compa- 
rison In  their  relative  effect.  Some 
fifty  years  ago,  at  a  crowded  draw- 
inff-room,  two  countesses — beauti- 
ful as  angels-— were  beset  on  their 
way  to  tiieir  carriages.  One  lost  a 
necklace— the  other,  a  bracelet;  one 
cried  **thievea" — the  other,  "  mur- 
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ken;  the  murderer,  pocketing  the 
bracelet^  was  suffered  to  walk  away. 
When  we  heard  this,  we  vowed, 
were  we  a  countess,  never,  in  any 
situation,  to  trust  to  *<  murder;"  no 
— ^let  every  woman  in  the  hour  of 
danger— that  is.  If  she  wi8h  for  intru- 
ding succour,  scorn  **  murder,"  and 
place  her  reliance  upon  *'  thieves ! " 
The  fine  tenor  shoutiog  of  Michael^ 
accompanied  by  the  sharp  treble 
screaming  of  Susan,  whilst  her  fa- 
ther, at  every  blow  he  dealt,  groan- 
ed a  deep  bass  through  his  teeth, 
scared  the  varlets  in  the  barn  ;  one 
of  whom,  making  a  rush  from  the 
door,  received  from  the  paternal 
cudgel,  a  misdirected  thwack,  which 
levelled  him.  However,  he  was 
again  upon  his  legs,  when  Michael 
fasteped  upon  him,  and  the  lover  and 
the  thief,  grappling  each  other,  they 
both  fell  to  the  earth.  There  they 
lay,  writhing  and  rolling,  he  of  the 
hedge- stake  raining  an  impartial 
shower  of  blows,  now  upon  his  fu- 
ture son,  and  now  upon  the  sheep- 
stealer,  as  each  came  uppermost. 
The  combatants  blasphemed — Susan 
got  new  strength  with  screaming — 
the  father  growled  as  he  laboured, 
the  rescued  sheep  set  up  bleatings 
of  thanksgiving,— when,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hurly,  half-a-dozen  tapers, 
like  so  many  Wills-o'-the-wisp;  broke 
through  the  darkness ;  and  the  voice 
of  the  parish  constable,  with  the  voi- 
ces of  two  men  unknown,  were 
heard  in  the  distance.  From  that 
moment,  the  thief,  with  Oriental  re- 
signation, lay  motionless — Michael 
sat  gasping  upon  him,  the  father  with 
one  hand  leaned  upon  his  staff,  and 
with  the  other,  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  forehead ;  Susan  smoothed  her 
hair,  and  dried  the  corners  of  her 
eyes.  In  this  condition  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  parish  function- 
ary who,  acknowledging  the  greeting 
of  Susan's  father,  stooped,  with  his 
light  to  the  ground,  when  Susan  ut- 
tered a  scream,  sharp  enough  to 
pierce  the  horn  lanthorn  which  dis- 
closed the  horror;  for  the  blood  ran 
in  streams  down  Michael's  face,  drip- 
ping upon  the  face  of  the  thief  below 
him,  and,  for  the  time,  almoRt  blot- 
ting out  his  identity.  But  Tips,  the 
constable,  was  a  stern  thinker,  pay- 
infl:  little  respect  to  blood ;  so,  some- 
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came  to  light  the  well-known  Tlsaffe 
of  Jack  Robinson,  better  known  by 
the  genial  alias  of  Flowers- in- Maj* 
^*  He*B  my  prisoner — and  there's  the 
stolen  sheep,"  cried  Michael,  "  And 
a  good  night's  work  thou'st  made 
of  it,"  rejoined  one  of  the  men— 
**  a  hundred  guineas,  and  only  for 
a  cracked  crown."  Questionless,  a 
hundred  guineas  are  "  worth  a  poor 
man's  keeping;"  but  whether,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  exchange  was 
in  the  youth's  favour — whether  MU 
cbaeFs  pia  mater  had  been  mortally 
injured  by  Susan's  pins  paUr,  re* 
mained  a  case  for  Uie  surgeons  and 
the  assises.  Happily,  Michael's  skull 
was  no  egg-shell,  and  though,  al« 
most  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
Tips,  he  swooned,  and,  at  least  to 
Susan's  father,  looked  dangerously 
interesting,  time  and  a  plaster  made 
all  whole  again.  Perhaps,  too,  there 
was  some  potent  anodyne  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  paternal  clubman, 
for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  re- 
ward, than  all  his  prejudices  melted 
away,  and  nought  remained  in  his 
breast,  but  admiration  for  his  valor 
reus  son-in-law.  Besides,  as  both 
father  and  Michael,  with  an  exem- 
plary delicacy,  breathed  no  syllable 
of  family  quarrels-— the  broken  skull, 
and  bruised  party-coloured  carcass 
of  our  hero,  were  put  down  to  the 
black  account  of  tne  sheepstealers, 
en  whom  we  shall  expend  but  a  few 
words.  The  luckless  Flowers-in- 
May — his  companion  never  oame 
near  him  in  his  last  trial — was  judged 
and  sentenced.  Michael  received  the 
hundred  guineas,  and  Tips  a  most 
handsome  compliment  from  the 
Bench,  together  with  an  extra  paro« 
chial  reward,  for  his  cat-like  vigi- 
lance. On  the  night  of  the  scuffle. 
Tips  had  been  to  call  a  midwife,  but, 
with  praiseworthy  fortitude,  he  for- 
bore to  intrude  upon  ei^er  judge  or 
vestry  a  single  word  about  his  do- 
mestic misfortunes. 

Michael  and  Susan  were  married  I 
The  hundred  guineas,  which  had 
produced  a  halter  for  Flowersin- 
May,  bad  bought  bridal  garlands  for 
the  youthful  couple :  hempneed  and 
nuptial  (lowers  upruog  from  the  same 
bed !  That  a  hymeneal  wreath  should 
be  only  a  continuation  of  the  yarn  of 
the  ropemakerl    Shudder  not,  ye 


her  loving  arm,  the  neck  of  Midiae], 
there  arose  no  compunctioaa  work- 
inga  to  his  throat;  wnen  Michael  put 
on  his  nightcap,  it  brought  no  thought 
of  Flowers-in-May  to  Susan.  No; 
the  bangasan  wove  no  jdreama  for 
them;  ihey  slept  peacefully,  aa 
though  the  only  gallowa  were  in 
Utopia.  Waa  not  this  insenaibility  ? 
Certainly  not;  for,  much  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  an  overflowing  Old 
Bauey,  Fiower»>in«May  waa  aot 
hanged.  The  night  before  hia  in< 
tended  appearance,  he  had  broken 
prison,  ana  one  of  hia  legs ;  cotaiaJy 
no  very  cbeap  escape;  aiU),  aa  aaoel 
men  haTO  two  legs,  and  noae  haTO 
more  than  one  neck,  when  dialoca* 
tion  is  ineviuble,  it  is  well  that  the 
greatest  evil  be  shared  by  the  great- 
est number.  Michael  at  the  same 
time  reaped  the  reward  of  — (a  rare 
ttnion)-~mimlcry  and  modesty.  Jove 
lowed  his  love  as  a  bull— Michael 
bleated,  an  Innocent  sheep :  mark 
the  fniita  of  his  humility :  had  he 
visited  Susan  as  a  lion,  would,  there 
have  been  any  response  from  the 
stolen  flock  ?  Would  they  have  ac- 
knowledged by  a  single  BOle»  hj  the 
sligthtes  tremor,  their  fears  of  tbo 
destroyer  ?  As  a  lion,  Michael  night 
have  roared  and  starved ;  love  tUMd 
him  down  to  a  sheep,  and  fortnne 
flung  about  him  a  fine  thick  Aeece. 
That  many  men  would  think  of 
Michael ! 

Having  married  oar  hero^  we  shall, 
for  some  twenty  years,  leave  huos  to 
himselfandhUwifel  Twenty  yean  1 
If  the  reader  startle  at  the  cbaMe 
we  are  about  to  show  him,— if  he 
smile  Incredulously  at  the  shifting 
of  the  scene,  and  vow  we  pen  a 
fairy  tale,  and  net  a  true  and  sober 
history,  we— 

Here,  librarian,  hand  this  sceptic 
a  few  volumes  of  the  ManUeur, 
There,  sir ;  turn  over  not  the  lenvea 
of  twenty  years,  hut  of  ten,  of  five, 
or  two.  A  Mr  J  tale  I  Why,  all  the 
dreams  of  Eastern  visionaries  are 
weak,  colourless  fantasies,  to  the 
stem  doings  of  this  tangible  world. 
Should  palaces^  built  in  a  nlgh%  enll 
up  our  wonder,  when,  in  a  few  years, 
we  have  seen  the  temples  of  living 
kings  so  oppositely  tenanted  ?  Tlie 
staffe  Harlequin  is  now  a  poor  iafr- 
beole— outstripped,  outdone  by  the 
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peeps  through  the  covering :  Fortune 
alone  is  (he  true  mountebank  1  See 
— Toow  she  borrows  a  regal  crown, 
as  Uie  Jackpudding,  with  a  smirk, 
begs  of  his  audience  a  wedding  ring : 
mark  how  she  whirls  it»  and  twists 
ity  and  now  hiding  it  in  some  base 
comer,  now  lending  it  for  a  holyda/ 
ornament,  and  now  plucking  it  awaj 
again— and  now,  with  a  harlot's 
smile,  and  a  profound  curtsjr,  re- 
turning it  to  its  despairing  owner. 
And  now,  she  sits  upon  a  palace 
step,  with  balls  and  sceptres  in  her 
lap,  casting  them  now  high,  now 
low,  like  an  Indian  juggler.  And 
now,  she  takes  some  forlorn  nestling, 
mnA-inesto — h^lBpullusJavisf  And 
now,  after  the  thing  has  strutted,  and 
screamed,  and  called  on  nations  to 
reverence  its  plumes — with  no  more 
ceremony  than  a  farmer's  wife  seizes 
one  gosling  from  its  brethren— does 
fortune  catch  the  radiant  bird — dis- 
honourable catch  I  She  gripes  him 
by  his  glorious  tail— and  plucks  the 
peacock  of  his  every  plume. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Lynx,  at  the  close  of 
twenty  years,  were  resolved  on  re- 
treating with  their  honourable  spoil. 
The  hundred  guineas  had  rolled  and 
gathered,  giving  the  lie  to  vulvar 
superstition,  which,  with  the  malice 
of  envy,  had  predicted  ill  luck  to 
the  sudden  gain.  How  many  sleek, 
oily  souls — when  they  count  their 
hoards,  no  matter  how  acquired — 
must  chuckle  at  the  bugbear!  Mi- 
chael had,  however,  flourished  upon 
average  honesty ;  he  had  never  vul- 
garly picked  a  pocket— and  certain 
we  are,  he  never  so  much  as  dreamt 
of  forgery.  He  had  grown  rich ;  and 
as  his  purse  swellea,  his  tastes  en- 
larged. Retired  from  the  drudgery  of 
msking  money,  bis  only  thought  was, 
how  to  extract  dignified  happiness 
from  the  four  per  cents.  Michael  was 
fixed  in  a  suburban  villa,  command- 
ing a  most  extensive  view  of  metro- 
politan vapour;  his  house  was  as 
fine,  as  lignt,  and  almost  as  diapha- 
nous as  a  Chinese  lanthorn;  for 
Michael  was  none  of  your  churls 
who  build  about  their  domesticities 
with  walls  and  hedges ;  not  he.  The 
curious  traveller  might  have  counted 
every  mouthful  swallowed  by  Mi- 
chael at  breakfast  and  dinner;  for  if 
he  were  not  quite  as  unconscious. 
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after  all,  is  true  retirement  Soli- 
tude is  not  a  thing  of  trees  and  bricks 
— but  a  part  of  the  immortal  man. 
Michael's  retreat  was  all  that  he 
could  wish;  his  garden  was  very 
promising — his  orchard,  in  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
would  *'  in  summer  yield  him  shade 
— in  winter,  fire,"  whilst  his  lawn 
looked  not  common  grass,  but,  close- 
ly, and  almost  as  regularly  shaven 
as  its  master,  seemed  like  an  un- 
wrinkled  sheet  of  green  baize.  He 
wanted  nothing ;  for  a  red  and  blue 
macaw  broke  a  stillness,  that  might 
have  been  oppressive ;  and  for  em« 
ployment,  Michael  for  the  first  three 
months  superintended  the  education 
of  a  perverse  kitten,  whose  ravenous 
love  for  a  dozen  gold  fish  in  at  least 
a  two- quart  globe,  as  they  glanced  in 
the  sun— Michael  would  sometimes 
think  of  his  guineas — ^he,  after  com- 
mendable perseverance,subdued  into 
the  coldness  of  mere  respect.  And 
is  this  the  Michael  of  Smithfield? 
Remember,  reader,  twenty  years! 
It  is  not  half  the  time  that  yonder 
elephant,  cribbed  in  a  den  of  cun- 
ning joiner's  work,  was  the  rough 
denizen  of  the  forest;  and  now, 
mark  the  tame  grace  with  which  he 
takes  a  sweetmeat  from  that  fair, 
white  hand!  Moralists  exclaim  that 
all  men  are  forgetful  of  nothing  so 
much  as  of  their  end ;  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  when  they  rise  they  are  more 
oblivious  of  their  beginning.  When 
Michael  stood  at  bis  garden  porch, 
holding  'twixt  his  lips  a  sprig  of  jas- 
mine, plucked  from  his  own  tree, 
growing  upon  his  own  freehold,  be 
would  have  been  a  cunning  meta- 
physician, who  could  have  persuaded 
«iffl  that  he  was  tibe  very  Af  ichael  of 
twenty  years  ago;  at  most,  he  might 
have  bad  some  va^e  impression, 
some  interrupted  glimmering  of  the 
fact,  but  nothing  that  he  could  have 
conscientiously  sworn  by.  It  would 
be  a  profitable  sorcery  that  could 
evoke  the  spectres  of  our  buried 
years,  making  them  pass,  one  by  one, 
before  our  eyes,  each  shadow  fol- 
lowing  the  meanness,  the  folly  of  its 
day!  What  a  picture-gallery  to 
*'  sear  our  eyeballs ! "  And  yet,  what 
heart-burning,  what  contention  with 
the  exhibitor!  For  how  few  would 
own  the  shadow  of  ten,  or  five  years 
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Midiael  was  completelj  happy. 
He  had  an  enduring  wife,  a  fine 
house,  fine  grounds,  a  well-stocked 
eellar,  and,  he  thanked  Heaven- 
people  generally  do,  when  prayers 
and  the  physicians  have  falled-^no 
children!  If  his  mansion  were  not 
very  durable,  it  could  boast  the 
brightest  paint  If  it  were  not  built 
upon  rock^  the  surrounding  gravel 
walks  shone  like  red  gold.  His 
house  might  have  been  more  com- 
modious, but  not  so  handsome.  And 
thus^  Michael  lived,  or  rather  stag- 
nated into  old  age,  embedded,  like 
a  jewel  in  cotton,  in  all  the  comforts 
of  this  our  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping  existence. 

And  to  what  did  Michael  owe  this 
full  prosperity?  To  the  hundred 
guineas  ?  Yes,  for  they  brought  with 
them  more  than  gold;  they  brought 
self-knowledge.  From  the  day  that 
Michael  touched  the  shining  reward 
he  became  an  altered  man.  It  was 
then  he  "  knew  himself;"  it  was 
then,  reviewing  the  folly  of  his  past 
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ambition,  and  contrasting  its  effects 
with  late  results,  he  started  in  the 
world  with  a  proper  consciousness 
of  his  powers^  and  a  resolve  never 
to  attempt  beyond  them.  This  was 
the  secret  of  his  success — it  was 
this  that  clothed  the  tatterdemalion 
— ^that  housed  him— tiiat  gave  him 
**  land  and  beeves."  He  might,  had 
he  persisted  in  his  vanity,  have 
mummed  away  a  wliole  life,  a  moun- 
tebank and  vagabond;  but  the  for* 
cible  illustration  of  his  true  powers, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  himself;  he 
looked  inwardly,  and  seeing  there 
no  lion,  at  the  last  hour  ^'  knew  him« 
self." 

We  might  close  this,  our  rambling 
story,  with  a  budget  of  moral  reflec- 
tions; we  shall  levy  no  such  tax 
upon  our  readers.  In  every  walk  of 
lire,  from  St  Stephens'  to  St  Giles', 
how  many  Michaels  become  ridicu* 
lous,  misanthropic, '  miserable,  un- 
principled—as lions,  who  might  have 
been  useful,  kindly,  happy,  honest 
mere  sheep  I 
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SONNETS  BT  THB      SKBTCHER. 
ON  A  DULL  SPRING.  . 

And  b  this  Sprine  I  that  freozied  Poets  iPeign, 
And  whimperiDg  lovers,  in  their  sickly  rhyme 
(The  privilege  ot  fools),  sweet  beauty's  reign  ? 
Yea,  rather  seemeth  it  the  grave  of  Time ; 
Around  whose  rusty  monument  forlorn. 
Scant  flowers  and  buds,  that  mock  earth's  penury. 
Do  bloom,  like  jewels  set  in  hideous  scorn 
On  the  scath'd  brow  of  bald  antiquity. 
So,  on  the  Reveller's  face,  th'  original  Sin 
Blossoms  in  deadliness,  like  the  foul  mark 
On  Cain  the  murderer— so  on  Beldame's  chin 
Sprouts  vegetation  through  the  wrinkled  bark ; 
And  when  the  old  Hag  affects  to  smile  and  sing. 
She  only  is  more  ghastly — This  is  Spring  I 

OCTOBER. 

Wood  Nymph,  October,  thou  art  in  thy  "sere 
And  yellow  leaf" — go,  doff  thy  gaudy  trim- 
It  better  suits  thee  'mid  the  twil&ht  dim,     ' 
And  lonely  haunts,  to  walk  in  sober  gear. 
Than  throw,  like  Proserpine,  with  forced  cheer. 
Thy  garlands  on  the  bosom  of  thy  grim 
And  gloomy  Dis — haste  to  thy  bri&l— hear ! 
The  moaning  winds,  thy  nuptial  music  hymn; 
And  for  thy  marriage-ffift,  the  wreathed  snow 
Prepares  a  vesture  cold,  thy  winding* sheet; 
Ana  faded  flowers,  and  leaves  of  russet,  throw 
Odours  of  Death,  in  token  at  thy  feet : 
Go,  deck  thyself  with  rue  and  drooping  fern. 
To  meet  thy  Bridegroom  Winter,  oark  and  stem. 

WINTER. 

Winter,  a  surly  fashion,  thankless,  rude. 

Misnomers  thee  a  heartless  niggard.  Time's 

Stem  Reckoner,  chill'd  with  maxims  harsh  and  cmde* 

To  me,  thou'rt  usher'd  In  with  merry  chimes— 

Thou  lightest  blazing  hearths  in  ancient  Hall— 

And  biddest  guests,  and  wakest  jocund  laugh—- 

Thou  openest  wide  to  the  poor  Prodigal 

Thy  parent-arms,  and  kill'st  the  fatted  calf— 

Thy  Keen  breath  kindly  spares  the  aged  thorn:— 

So  some  old  healthy  Shepherd  on  a  rock. 

Galls  with  the  blast  of  his  unpolish'd  horn 

To  better  fare  and  warmer  fold  his  flock : 

Thou  blowest,  like  old  Boatswahi  out  at  sea, 

Piping  all  hands,  to  mirth  and  jollity. 

TIME. 

Time  was,  Time  is,  and  Time  will  be  no  more ; 
Thus  the  mind's  preparation  is  expressed— 
And  every  stage  of  life  still  leads  to  rest:-*^ 
Time  was — and  1  would  brightest  worlds  explore. 
Face  the  broad  sun,  and  like. an  eagle  soar. 
New  fledged  and  buoyant  from  his  mountain  nest; 
Then  gorgeous  things,  gold,  jewels,  pleas'd  me  best 
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Now  would  I  rather,  like  the  humbler  bird. 
That  closer  folds  her  unassuming  wing» 
To  drop  In  leaf/  del),  where  nought  Is  heard 
But  gentle  music,  and  sweet  murmuring, 
With  foretaste  of  more  laitlag  rest  deferr'd, 
To  passing  Time  a  pettceful  requiem  Biiig.i 

TIHB  AHD  OBLrnON. 

Old  Time  sat  In  a  fllacier'a  frosen  care, 

Teaching  his  daughter,  tteni  ObllvioB, 

The  Worlds  laige  History,  deeds  bj  Heroes  done. 

The  pride  of  Kings ;  and  much  of  him  who  gare 

Whole  realms,  to  furnish  one  yaln  Queen  a  robe — 

**  Give  me  such  royal  dower,''  Oblirloo  cried. 

"<  I  will,"  quoth  Time:  ** Speed  with  me  o'er  the  Globe/' 

They  sped,  and  dtlea  crumbled  'neath  their  stride. 

The  Pyramids  alone  stood  firm,  and  staid 

Their  menaces— «ghast  stood  Time  awhile, 

Obll?lon  forward  msh'd,  and  taunting  said, 

*"  Stand  Monuments  of  me  "—and  touch'd  each  pile. 

Each  scroll,  each  sculptur'd  character  and  name, 

And  wither'd  up  the  records  of  their  fame. 

TIMB  AND  THB  RBTBLLBR. 

A  Reveller  mock'd  Time,  as  he  did  pass : 
"  Begone,  old  Mower  I  needs  an  arm  more  lithe, 
And  strong  and  stout,  to  wield  thine  ugly  scythe. 
If  thou  wouldst  mow  mankind  and  flesh  as  grass." 
Time  in  his  wrath  sped  on— «nd  shook  his  glass, 
"  I  warn  no  more,  but  strike.'* — ^The  scomer  blithe 
Mock'd  on,  and  bade  fahn  oome  and  take  bis  tithe. 
Time  struck^Tbe  Funeral  came,  with  Priest  and  Mass. 
What  says  the  Will  ?  *<  Time  1  defy,  my  name 
And  life  of  mirth  engrave  thou  deep  and  wide.*' 
'Tis  done—with  group  of  children  Time  next  came. 
That  bestride  tombstone?,  and  mar  sculptur'd  pride ; 
"  Spoil  on,"  quoth  he*"  two  words  alone  I  claim, 
7^  are  mj^  triumph,  be  they  epared,  *  He  died  t'** 

AN  HOUR. 

Oh !  who  can  prophesy  the  coming  days  ? 

One  hour  I  thought  was  mine ;  then,  said  I,  this 

I  snatch  for  happiness,  from  Time's  abyss ; 

Lovely  the  scene,  as  if  the  gentle  fays. 

Had  hemm'd  it  in  with  verdure ;  and  sweet  rays, 

From  Lfove's  pure  source  of  light,  came  soft  to  kiss 

Flowers,  that  again  breath'd  out  Imparted  bliss: — 

In  midst  a  dial  stood — it  caught  our  gaze, 

There  was  no  flaming  sword  from  Paradise 

To  drive  us— but  a  peaceful  ahadow  cast 

Upon  the  dial.    There  'twas  writ—"  Time  flies." 

*<  What  stayeth  not,  is  not,"  quoth  L    ''  The  past," 

A  voice  replied,  "  in  bliss  will  I  restore. 

When  all  things  are  eternal,  Tkne  no  more.^ 

VAGA. 

Hark  I  how  the  feather'd  songster.  Chanticleer, 
As  sayetli  the  poet,  winds  his  buglehom, 
And,  at  his  cheerful  bidding,  disappear 
The  shades  of  night,  and  the  forth«step|rfng  mom 
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Lifts  up  her  veil  before  her  glistening  face, 
To  bless  the  walcen'd  world  with  gladsome  mirth : 
So  Maga,  with  clear  Toice,  call*d  to  nisw  grace 
The  care-worn  things^  that  crept  on  this  aull  earth  :- 
So,  in  her  majesty  and  queenly  pride, 
Cynthia  wallcs  forth  amid  the  clouds  of  night; 
And  spreads  a  glory  round  her,  far  and  wide  :— 
So  the  night-wandering  ship  her  pilot-light 
Spreads  to  the  fiound'nng  monsters  in  her  lee, 
And  sheds  a  radiance  round  the  ghastly  sea. 

THE  SINGING  BIRO. 

Why  dost  thou  fly,  sweet  bird  ?  oh  stay,  prolong 

Thy  strains :— last  evening,  from  thy  leafy  spray 

(Whence  now  false  fear  doth  frighten  thee  away). 

Thou  didst  enchant  my  step — To  do  thee  wrong 

Would  ill  requite  thee  for  thy  gentle  song : 

And  more  for  this,  that  listening  to  thy  lay 

Dear  Laura  sate ;  whose  eye,  or  purest  ray, 

Beam'd  peace,  that  well  had  charm'd  celestial  throng; 

All  unobserv'd  I  saw  her — and  did  mark, 

How  like  an  angel,  clad  in  heavenly  white, 

She  seem'd,  amid  the  shade  of  foliage  dark ; 

Like  one  that  stay'd  awhile  her  upward  flight. 

As  earthly  embassage  had  pain'd  her  breast. 

And  thou  didst  soothe  her  with  thy  song  to  rest 

THE  OWL. 

What  means  the  whooping  owl,  that  nightly  sits 
In  the  dark  hollows  of  the  shadowy  wood, 
ScariDg  from  sleep  the  silvan  neighbourhood; 
Or  strangely  by  the  moon-lit  casement  flits ; 
And  by  old  ruins,  moans  and  laughs  by  fits. 
Mocking  the  solemn  hour  in  changeful  mood, 
As  he>  old  gentleman,  bad  lost  his  wits- 
Is  evil  boding  in  his  speech,  or  good  ? 
Poor  Fowl,  thou  hast  no  omens — ^we  ourselves 
Are  fancy's  fools,  interpreting  thy  notes  : — 
Perchance  tfaou'rt  watchman  to  the  merry  elves, 
Bidding  them  don  betimes  their  leafy  coats. 
Ere  Dawn  should  catch  them  on  the  brook's  bright-shelvesi 
And  prick  them  homeward  with  the  sunny  metes. 

THE  GREENWOOD. 

This  nook  the  tiny  theatre  has  been, 

W^here  elves  have  acted  plays,  such  as  they  took 

From  the  fond  legends  of  old  fairy  book — 

Their  tiring-room,  under  these  hollows  green. 

And  crowded  glow-worms  lighted  up  the  scene— 

These  hanging  boughs  the  orchestra,  that  shook 

With  music,  such  as  tunes  the  nightly  brook — 

Their  audience,  twinkling  stars,  and  moon  serene— 

Their  songs  inaudible  to  ear  unblest, 

But  the  blithe  lark,  listening  the  live-lfmg  night, 

Against  the  reedy  tuft  hath  Jean'd  her  breast. 

And  borne  them  to  Heaven's  gate,  at  morning  light ; 

And  birds  that  elves  most  love,  with  emulous  throats 

Do  catch  in  leafy  glens  sweet  fairy  notes. 

TBB  SEA» 
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Beautiful  as  the  azure-wavioff  gold 

Beneath  me— Nereids  hn  iheir  coral  caves. 

And  Venus  rising  from  the  jocund  ware. 

When  cloud-throned  Gods  did  her  ascent  behold ; 

Then  sank  the  sun— night  came,  the  billows  roird 

With  swell  and  roar— and  darkness  of  Uie  grave-* 

It  was  no  hour  for  fabled  Gods.    Alone 

The  majesty  of  heaven  was  all  abroad— 

His  pathway  in  the  immensity  unknown. 

'Neath  his  pavilion  of  thick  darkness  aw*d, 

I  worshippM— Lord,  thy  spirit  of  love  the  deep 

First  moved— still  let  thy  love  these  waters  keep. 

MELANCHOLY. 

It  was  an  hour  of  deep  and  chilling  gloom, 
Congenial  to  my  dark  and  lonely  mood ; 
I  wander'd  by  the  melancholy  wood. 
Whose  bare  scath*d  branches  made  for  darkness  room. 
And  dry  leaves  strew'd  the  ground,  as  Nature's  tomb. 
And  moaning  winds,  like  fiends  of  hellish  brood, 
Mutter'd  forebodings  round  of  coming  doom.^- 
Months  passed— and  there  again  full  sad  I  stood ; 
There  was  no  change  in  me,  no  inward  gleam. 
Nor  knew  I  change  of  outward  scene,  until 
My  downcast  eye  iook'd  up— as  in  a  dream. 
Fresh  verdure  did  the  silvan  hollows  fill— 
O,  Sprinff !  said  I,  thou  dost  a  mockery  seem. 
For  all  Within  me  is  dark  winter  still. 

SYMPATHY. 

There  was  a  soft  enchantment  in  her  eye. 

That  charmed  all  it  met,  and  round  it  wrought 

A  svmpathetic  incense  of  pure  thought. 

As  in  some  fane  of  loveliest  sanctity :— . 

Such  was  the  look  of  angel  from  the  high 

Emblazon'd  heav'n  new  lighted  with  gmd  feet, 

Blessing  and  blest,  and  bent  on  errand  sweet; 

Radiant  with  love  and  beaming  charity. 

Such  was  the  light  that  shone  o'er  leaf  and  flower 

In  sinless  Eden,  when  that  gentlest  pair 

(In  their  Creator's  image  planted  there) 

Together  walk'd,  or  sat  in  silvan  bower. 

Or  in  the  moon's  mild  lustre  wond'ring  stood, 

And  their  great  Maker  saw  "that  all  was  good." 

PAITR  AND  LOVB. 

When  Noah  entered  in  the  blessed  ark. 
And  with  him,  of  all  creatures,  two  and  two, 
Twio  graces.  Trust  and  Love,  their  radiance  threw 
Around  that  home— a  solitary  mark 
Of  mercy,  mid  the  deluge  deep  and  dark. 
Wrath  universal,  that  creation  slew. 
Thus  through  the  stormy  winds,  the  lunar  bark 
Shinespeaceful,  floating  in  her  sea  of  blue- 
As  he  in  God,  so  did  in  him  confide. 
Within  that  safety  ark,  each  living  thing— 
So  the  sweet  dove,  sent  forth,  return'd  and  hied 
Again,  the  olive  branch  of  peace  to  bring- 
Then  sped  away,  trusthig  that  love  would  iruide 
To  her  her  mate  with  an  unerring  wing. 
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CONSOLATION. 

I  was  in  misery— Reason  to  me  came. 
And  talked  most  erudite^till  my  ears  rang 
With  wisdom,  tho'  not  such  as  syrens  sang— 
For  there  were  admonitions,  and  more  blame. 
I  was  in  misery  still — In  Friendship's  name 
Then  Sympathy  with  comforts  to  me  sprang— 
Wept— pitied  me — did  the  world's  ills  proclaim^ 
As  if  the  catalogue  would  soothe  one  pang ! 
"  Away,  away,"  I  cried, "  another's  woes 
Increase,  not  lessen  mine.*'    Then  was  I  wild. 
And  call'd  on  Death  to  strike— but  Hope  arose 
And  stay'd  his  arm — then  turn'd  with  aspect  mild, 
•«  If  not  on  Earth,"  quoth  she, "  there  is  repose" — 
<<  There  is  in  Heaven,"  I  cried,  look'd  up,  and  smil'd. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  MERCY. 

I  wander*d  by  a  river,  on  whose  sides. 

And  opposite,  two  different  structures  lay— 

A  church,  bright  glowing  in  the  sunset  ray — 

A  prison— there  a  chilling  gloom  abides, 

True  emblem  of  the  wretchedness  it  hides-* 

Here  sinners  howl  and  curse,  there  kneel  and  pray. 

The  river,*  like  another  Styx,  alway 

The  regions  of  the  lost  and  blest  divides. 

Behold  in  these,  man's  glory  and  his  shame, 

His  remedy  for  sinners— God's  for  him. 

Pardon  through  faith  in  his  Redeemer's  name. 

For  stripes  and  chains,  and  dungeons  dank  and  dim. 

Inexorable  law — and  blind  despair — 

Here  Heaven  proclaimed  to  penitejice  and  prayer. 

CONTRITION. 

As  one  that,  venturing  in  frail  bark,  would  brave. 
Ere  he  would  lose  some  worthless  merchandise. 
The  howling  storm — Hope  gone,  leaps  up  and  cries, 
Lord,  save  us  or  we  perish— help  ana  save  :— 
So  to  the  perilous  world  my  bark  I  gave. 
And  sins  I  should  have  cast  away  did  prize- 
But  now  I  call  on  Him  that  walk'd  the  wave. 
Lord,  ere  I  perish,  save,  though  thou  chastise ; 
Bid  thou  all  evil  thoughts  from  nA  depart— 
Thou  didst  expel  all  them  that  impious  trode 
Thy  holy  house  as  'twere  blaspheming  mart- 
Lord,  sanctify  me  even  with  thy  rod ; 
With  thy  indwelling  love,  make  pure  this  heart, 
Meet  temple  for  my  Saviour  and  my  God. 

BEAUTY. 

O  what  is  Beauty  ?  Poets  say  a  flower— 
A  flower !  it  fades  e'en  in  the  scented  air 
It  perfumes. — Beauty,  to  the  mind's  eye,  fair 
Beams  ever  with  it's  own  immortal  dower, 
Sweet  Purity,  instinct  with  heavenly  power : 
'Twas  thine,  Alcestes,  pattern  of  virtue  rare ; 
And  thine,  chaste  lady,  in  the  charmed  chair  | 
It  aw'd  the  lion  in  sweet  Una's  bower.    . 
O,  Beauty  is  not  in  the  roseate  cheek, 
Ifor  doth  in  dimple,  nor  strange  lustre  lie. 
But  in  the  patient  look,  the  firm,  yet  meek 
(Charm'd  from  the  notice  of  all  vulgar  eye), 
It  enters  the  soul's  depth,  and  wins  assents 
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THB  SBNSITIYB  PLANT. 

Fair  planti  thou  art  no  nursling  of  the  wind^. 
That  in  their  rude  affection,  wildly  free» 
Come  from  their  ocean  caves  to  visit  thee, 
And  rock  thv  cradle  bed — thus  sternest  minds 
To  things  of  gentleness  sweet  Nature  binds— 
And  hardihood  to  meek  simplidtjr. 
And  healthiest  virtues  clothes  wiUi  roughest  rinds. 

0  that  such  wrong  in  tenderness  should  be ! 
The  eye  of  Beauty  is  thy  sun — the  breath 
Of  loveliness,  and  maiden's  softer  care, 
Thy  fragile  form  luxuriant  cherishetb, 

That  outward  wilds  and  wbuds  but  ill  could  bear. 
The  best,  the  fairest,  ripest,  are  for  Death, 
That  shall  transplant  them  to  a  world  more  fidr. 

LAN60A6B. 

Oh — words  are  for  opinions,  policies. 

Inventions^  disquisitions,  science,  art, 

Ministring  to  crafty  reason— but  the  heart 

Owns  not  such  weak  interpreters ;  there  lies 

Feeling,  that  ties  the  tongue,  and  fr6m  dimm'd  eyes 

Makes  tears,  more  eloquent  than  speech,  to^start. 

Pain,  anguish,  agony — mere  words — ^impart 

No  sense;  who  hears  them  lives,  who  feels  them  dies; 

When  the  sight  sickens  at  the  gilded  flower 

In  sunshine— and  the  twilight  clouds  above 

Seem  like  a  pall  of  death  on  earth  to  lower — 

What  to  another  can  the  sufferings  prove 

The  sick  one  feels  ? — Beware,  nor  learn  the  power ; 

The  heart'9  sole,  sad  interpreter — is  love. 

uusic. 
Within  her  mother*s  arms  my  infant  lay. 
And  death  fast  settling  on  her  aspect  mild. 
Like  marble  innocence.    The  night  was  wild. 
And  the  winds  shook  the  casement  with  affray. 
As  they  were  fiends,  impatient  for  their  prey. 
And  quarreird  for  my  poor  departing  child  : — 
Again  they  shook— in  aeath  my  infant  smil'd — 
And  the  winds  howl'd  into  the  night  away. 

1  rose  in  madness,  for  the  fiends,  methought, 
Had  ta'en  her — and  I  pray*d-— how  vain  my  fears. 
Some  spirit  whisperea — "  Sounds  with  terror  fraught 
Are  but  delusions  human  fancy  hears— 
Heaven's  love  is  in  all  sounds,  nor  is  there  aught 
But  blessed  music  to  immortal  ears." 

THE  CHAMGBD. 

I  loved — the  earth,  and  all  things  on  it,  grew 
To  instant  loveliness— sweet  sounds  the  ear 
Delighted,  and  th'  o'ershadowing  atmosphere 
Receded,  as  if  pierced  with  heavenly  dew, 
That  spread  abroad  a  lustre  strange  and  new. 
— I  loved  no  more— ask  me  not  why— but  hear 
The  change,  that  as  a  curse  of  darkness  threw 
A  veil  'twixt  Heaven  and  me--and  all  was  drear,— 
The  fount  of  tears  was  dried,  or  I  had  wept 
To  be  so  poor  a  thing ;  without  a  gleam 
To  guide  me,  to  old  haunts  forlorn  I  crept, 
No  balm  in  air,  no  music  in  the  stream-* 
As  one,  that  was  an  angel  while  he  slept, 
And  woke  a  slave,  with  memory  of  his  dream. 
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A  PICTVRB. 

A  horrid,  wood  of  unknown  trees,  that  throw 
An  awful  foliage,  snakes  about  whose  rind, 
Festoon'd  in  hideous  idleness,  did  wind. 
And  swing  the  black-green  masses  to  and  fro. 
A  river,  none  knew  whence,  or  where,  did  flow 
Mysterious  through— -swoln  clouds  on  clouds  reclin'dy 
And  lay  like  freignted  ships  waiting  a  wind— 
And  moans  were  heard,  like  some  half-utter'd  woe-— 
And  shadowy  monsters  glided  by,  whose  yell 
Shook  terribly  th*  unfathomed  wilderness. 
Lives  there  such  scene  ?  God*s  works  invisible. 
Not  undiscover'd,  their  true  stamp  impress 
On  Thought,  Creation's  mirror,  wherein  dwell 
His  unattained  wonders  numberless. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  STATUE  OP  HTHBN. 

Hymen,  thou  art  depicted  with  a  torch, 

Whose  two-fold  flames  shoot  upwards,  and  then  turn 

Inwards,  as  they  would  each  the  other  scorch — 

Emblem  of  hearts  that  bicker  as  they  burn ; 

Thou'rt  like  some  vengeful  angel,  with  his  rod 

Of  fire,  or  with  the  flaming  sword  that  drove 

From  Eden,  love.    So  poets  feign'd  the  god 

Hermes,  round  whose  caducous  spiteful  strove 

Two  serpents  intertwined,— their  swohi  throats  cramm'd 

With  venom,  ever  at  each  other  hiss. 

With  such  dire  wand  the  spirits  of  the  damn'd 

Did  Hermes  downward  urge  from  scenes  of  bliss.— 

Hymen,  avert  the  omen  of  my  verse. 

And  change  this  state  for  better,  not  for  worse. 

SATURN  AND  PBOTBUS,  OR  HUBIBLB  DESIRES. 

Saturn  took  refuge  in  old  Proteus*  cave. 

His  beaten  pinions  shivering  from  the  blast, 

And  from  his  shoulders  flakes  of  snow  fell  fast, 

While  furiously  without  the  tempest  drare. 

For  pastime  at  his  hearth,  old  Proteus  gave 

Saturn  his  mirror,  and  there  bade  him  cast 

His  eyes,  and  see  what  things  he  most  would  crave, 

Future  inventions  that  before  them  past — 

Steam- vessels,  coaches,  cottons,  cloths,  silks,  things 

Ten  thousand  new — **  Now  then,  old  Loiterer, 

Choose  well,"  quoth  Proteus, ''  covering  for  thy  wings, 

Silken  perchance." — *^  Not  so,  nought  I  prefer,*' 

■Quoth  Saturn  **  (leave  we  silks  for  earthly  kings). 

To  flannel  drawers,  and  a  comforter." 

FROM  TBB  ITAUAN  OF  DBLLA  CASA. 

(O  Doke  Sdva.) 
O  loved  and  lonely  wpod->-as  to  a  friend 
To  whom  1  have  unbosom'd  many  a  thought. 
Weary  and  sad — what  change  in  thee  is  wrought  I— 
Winter,  with  horrid  grasp,  as  it  would  rend. 
Has  shook  thy  verdant  tops,  and  Frosts  descend. 
And  thy  umbrageous  ancient  locks  have  caught. 
As  mine — and  'stead  of  vernal  flow'rets,  nought 
But  snows  along  thy  sunny  glades  extend. 
In  this  short,  darkling,  melancholy  hour, 
Wandering,  1  muse,  now  age's  frosts  begin 
My  spirits  seize,  and  every  limb  enfold,^- 
Till  all  without  is  chilly  and  all  within. 
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But  far  more  mercilefis,  my  winters  lower. 
Bringing  me  nights  more  long,  more  drear,  and  cold. 

FROM  THB  ITALIAN  OF  DBLLA  CA9A. 

(Questa  Vita  Mortale.)     ' 
This  mortal  life,  that  in  a  little  hour 
Of  shadow  passeth  by,  hath  left  obscure 
Till  now  that  better  part  of  me,  and  pure — 
Deep  shrouded  in  the  mists  that  round  it  lower. — 
Now  I  behold,  ffreat  God,  in  fruit  and  flower. 
In  winter's  cola,  and  the  rich  garniture 
That  summer  brings,  thy  mercies  ever  sure, 
And  manifold  thy  measure,  Grace  and  Power. 
This,  the  pure  air,  and  the  clear  light  of  day 
That  to  our  eyes  unfolds  this  Earth— the  vi3e 
Which  from  its  dark  abyss  thou  bad'st  expand. 
All  that  Heaven  covers,  once  in  chaos  lay— 
Thou  didst  divide  the  darlcness  with  thy  hand :— 
Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars— thy  fingers  made  them  all. 

LIBBRTY. 

O  angel  Liberty !  where  art  thou  fled  ? 
Must  tyrant  multitude,  or  tyrant  liing, 
Usurp  thy  reign,  and  oh  I  the  meaner  thing. 
Base  faction,  to  the  earth  thy  bounties  tread. 
And  to  the  winds  thy  golden  harvests  fling  ? 
Must  man  be  tvrant  to  oimself  ?  the  head 
Contending  with  the  heart,  the  heart  to  wring— 
And  passion  ever  sway  in  virtue's  stead  ? 
Oh  that  I  had  the  pinions  of  a  dove, 
With  inspiration  of  thy  holy  breath, 
Sweet  Liberty  I  to  reach  that  rest— where  love, 
Fix*d  in  thy  perfect  law,  aye  govemeth— 
For  thou  art  not  H  earth,  butlleaven  above. 
And  here  thy  faithful  minister  is  Death. 

-      VRB  tyrant's  death. 

The  mighty  Tvrant  %ad!  and  one  poor  hearse 

Folds  the  world's  master— calm  that  bosom,  where 

The  hurricanes  of  passion  rose  to  tear 

And  rend  to  desolation,  and  to  curse. 

And  all  the  loveliest  things  of  earth  disperse ; 

Meekness  and  love  fled  the  portentous  glare 

Of  his  stem  eye— as  he  a  lion  were. 

Stalking  the  forest  of  the  universe. 

So  silence  in  the  once  loud  crater  sleeps. 

But  not  in  death— for  therein  children  play, 

And  gather  sweet  flowers  'mid  the  matted  heaps. 

But  who  shall  man's  volcanic  rage  allay. 

Yet  leave  him  life  ?    He  that  the  wild  waves  keeps, 

And  gilds  the  desert  with  benignant  ray. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  PLATS.^JULIUS  CfSAR. 


From  ChriBtian  Italjr,  with  its  bla- 
zing pasaions  of  love  and  hatred,  its 
luxurious  and  headlong  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  its  enthusiastic  yet  half 
sensual  devotion,  turn  we  to  antique 
Pagan  Rome,  with  its  grave  and  state- 
ly manners,  its  calm  Stoic  or  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  its  airy  and  poe« 
tical  religion ;  where,  in  tiie  Forum, 
eagle-eyed  orators  are  holding  lis- 
tening senates  in  awe;  where  the 
white-stoled  flamens  are  "  at  their 
service  quaint"  in  yonder  temple 
of  Jupiter ;  where  chiefs,  at  whose 
name  the  world  grows  pale,  are 
climbine  or  descending  the  ma- 
jestic Capitol ;  where,  in  the  shady 
gorticoes  or  gardens  beyond  the  Ti- 
er, sages  and  their  scholars  are 
meditating,  or  reclining;  through 
whose  crowded  and  magnificent 
streets  already  rolls  the  tide  of  the 
population,  the  riches  and  the  glories 
of  the  world.  Let  us  see  bow  the 
master  mind,  which  has  so  deeply 
penetrated  into  the  spirit  of  modern 
times,  who  has  traversed  the  whole 
realm  of  fancy  with  the  ease  and 
certainty  of  his  own  Ariel,  will  find 
bis  way  through  this  long  hollow 
Talley  of  antiquity — every  where  so 
dim  and  cloudy,  in  many  parts  palled 
in  the  thickest  gloom; — ^without 
even  the  lantern  of  learning  to  assist 
him,  and  nothing  to  guide  him 
through  the  obscure,  but  the  inward 
and  inextinguishable  ray  which  ge- 
nius sheds  on  all  it  lights  upon. 

If  the  creative  power,  energy,  and 
profound  depth  of  Shakspeare's 
mind  are  best  indicated  in  those  plays 
of  his  which  are  of  pure  invention 
(^and  in  regard  to  character,  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  Lear,  though  founded 
on  fabulous  chronicles,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  such), — the  wonderful 
completeness  and  balance  of  his  mind. 
Its  remarkable  union  of  sagacity  with 
power,  of  accuracy  of  judgment, 
4Uid  moderation  iu  taste,  with  unpa- 
ralleled reach  of  imagination,  are 
best  illustrated  by  his  historical 
plays.  If,  in  his  plays  of  pure  in- 
vention, he  was  thrown  more  abso- 


lutely on  his  own'resources,  and  for* 
ced,  like  the  Israelites,  to  find  the 
very  straw  out  of  which  his  bricks 
were  to  be  made,  the  form  at  least 
of  the  structure  which  he  was  to 
rear  with  them,  was  at  his  com^ 
mand :  No  taskmaster  prescribed  its 
site  or  plan ;  all  nature  was  before 
him,  offering  its  inexhaustible  ma* 
terials  to  his  choice,  and  he  could 
place  them  beside  each  other  in  har« 
monious  conjunction.  But,  In  ap« 
proaching  the  field  of  authentic  his- 
tory, his  situation  was  very  different. 
He  was  called  upon,  not  to  create  a 
palace  at  will,  from  the  vast  stores 
which  his  treasury  afforded,  but  to 
reconstruct,  in  its  original  symmetry 
and  beauty,  a  ruined  and  dilapidated 
edifice,  ofwhichnothingremained  but 
fragments  of  broken  pillars,  crushed 
arcues,  choked-up  vaults,  and  half 
vanished  staircases ;  an  architectural 
labyrinth,  chaotic  and  unintelligible 
save  to  those  to  whom  genius  gave 
the  clue.  Yet  every  fragment 
which  time  had  spared  from  the 
wreck,  was  to  be  preserved  untouch- 
ed,—sacred  even  from  genius  itself; 
and  out  of  the  heterogeneous  masses 
which  lay  strewed  out,  '^  gold,  silver, 
or  base  lead,"  massive  marble  or 
crumbling  clay,  must  he  endea- 
vour, as  he  best  might,  to  sup- 
ply the  gaps,  build  up  the  broken 
towers,  restore  those  buried  vaults 
to  the  light  of  day,  discern  by  con- 
jecture the  original  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  that  which  seemed  shape- 
less and  uncouth,  and  give  back  to 
the  whole  structure  its  outward 
beauty,  and  its  internal  adaptation 
and  significance.  To  do  this  effec- 
tually, and  as  Sbakspeare  has  done ; 
to  take,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  com- 
parison, the  bouts-rimes  which  his- 
tory has  written  down  for  us,  and  to 
fill  up  the  theme,  to  unite  those  half 
connected  conclusions  in  such  ex- 
quisite and  natural  sequence,  with 
such  appearance  of  unity  and  com- 

Eactness,  is  a  task,  demanding  peiw 
aps  powers  of  a  different  kind,  but 
scarcely  inferior,  on  the  whole,  to 
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those  bf  which  a  Hamlet  or  a  Cali- 
ban have  been  called  into  existence. 
The  difficulty  of  such  a  task  is 
pre-eminently  felt  in  every  attempt 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  classical  anti- 
quity, or  to  carry  us  back  into  fami- 
liar contact  with  the  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  drawing  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  have  occupied  a 
prominent  place  on  the  theatre  of 
ttie  world'8history,in  modern  or  com- 
paratively modem  times,  a  certaia 
community  of  feelings  and  syropa* 
^ies,  existing  between  ourselves  and 
the  subjects  of  our  delineation^— 
amidst  all  the  differences  which  tem- 
perament, habits,  or  situation  may 
produce— will  always  afford  us  a  to- 
lerable key  to  their  probable  conduct 
or  feelings  in  given  situations,  while 
tiie  more  detailed  and  frequent  no- 
tices of  their  history,  which  are  at 
our  command,  though  still  leaving 
much  for  imagination  and  judgment 
to  supply,  are,  like  lamps  in  a  city  at 
night,  sufficient  to  guide  us  on,  dimly 
perhaps  but  safely,  from  one  point 
to  another,  to  our  journey's  end.  But 
between  the  days  of  Paganism  and 
those  of  Christianity  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed,  not  to  be  surmounted  by 
£ibour,  and  which  only  the  strong 
wings  of  genius  can  overfly.  The 
change  from  polytheism  to  Christiani- 
ty is  so  sudden  and  complete,  the 
influences  thus  brought  into  play  so 
new  and  complex,  the  habits,  man* 
Hers,  the  whole  relations  of  the  sexes 
and  of  society,  the  whole  forms  of 
polity,  the  whole  objects  of  sympa- 
thy and  desire,  here  and  hereafter, 
«re  so  changed,  that  we  can  have  no 
assurance  of  the  correctness  of  any 
analogies  drawn  from  the  present  to 
the  past,  and  must  feel  that  in  our 
attempt  to  reconstruct  from  the 
meagre  materials  of  history,  aided  by 
xeasoniog  from  our  own  feelings  and 
passions,  a  consistent  and  real  cha- 
racter of  classical  antiquity,  we  are 
either  presenting  a  cold  outline  of  a 
few  superficial  and  obvious  qualities, 
or  accumulating  an  incoherent  patch- 
work of  others  which  never  existed 
in  the  same  being. 

The  French,  no  doubt,  have  often 
cut  the  knot  more  simply,  by  at  once 
converting  the  heroes  of  Greece  and 
Rome  into  Frenchmen,  endowing 
them  with  modem  feelings,  passionn, 
and  forms  of  politeness  and  gal- 
Jai^try,  and  leaving,  in  fact,  nothinir 


classical  about  them,  except  their 
supposed  local  habitation  and  name. 
Thus  mconsistency  of  drawing  is  in 
some  measure  avoided ;  for  the  cha- 
racters, under  whatever  name  dis- 
guised, are,  intus  et  in  cute,  from  their 
entrance  to  their  exit,  modem  French- 
men ;  and  they  think,  speak,  and  act 
naturally  enough  in  their  vocation. 
But  all  truth  of  local  colouring,  alt 
impression  of  reality,  are  of  course 
at  an  end ;  all  peculiarities  are  at 
once  swept  away  by  this  levelling 
principle.      Who    can    doubt,    for 
instance,  that  there  were  many  and 
marked    distinctions   between    the 
Greek  and  Roman;  yet  who  can 
point  out  the  smallest  characteristic 
differ<»ncea  between  the  Greeks  of 
the   Iphigenie^  tlie  Greeks  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  Romans  of  Qii- 
na  and  Britanaicos— the  Romans  of 
the  meridian  and  declining  empire? 
Not  ia  thia  spirit  has  Shakspeare 
gone  to  work.     Hfs  studies  from 
the  antique  are  neither  mere  Im- 
personations of  a  few  traditional  and 
prescriptive  qualities,  which  aiake 
up  our  vague  abstract  no^on  of  tlie 
Roman  or  the  Greek,  nor  modend- 
Kations  of  history,  carrying  the  spi- 
rit of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  or  the 
Reformation,  and  the  manners  and 
intrigues  of  the  court  of  Elisabeth^ 
into  the  conspiracies  of  the  Capfeol» 
and  the  struggles  of  "  the  last  of  the 
Romans.*'   He  baa  taken  the  cbarae- 
ters  as  he  found  them  ia  history  i 
he  has  surrounded  them  by  no  mo- 
dem colourhig ;  yet  neither  has  he 
shrunk  from  u»llowing  them  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  character  and 
feeling.   Far  from  being  mere  imagea 
of  certain  feelings  of  patriotism,  brfr* 
very,  and  ambition— mere  eimulacra 
of  human  beings— they  are  living 
breathing,  acting  men,  with  the  thou- 
sand shifting  impulses  and  alterna- 
tions of  go^  and  evil  feeling,   of 
greatness  and  littleness,  of  resolu- 
tion and  weakness,  which  charao 
terise  ourselves  and  those  around 
us ;  yet,  as  by  some  magic,  all  tiioee 
feelings  and  impulses,  every  word 
and  action,  carry  us  back  thousands 
of  years  along  the  course  of  tine ; 
we  feel,  for  the  first  time,  the  aeevi- 
rance  that  we  are  indeed  in   the 
Eternal  City— that  such  were  the 
majestic  beings  who  in  Its  atreeta 
and  senates  contended  for  empir 
such  its  venal,  and  vacillatiaff. 
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proflifi^ate  multitudes,  ever  ready  to 
sell  themseWes  to  the  highest  bid- 
der— such  its  orators,   wTeldiDg  at 
will  this  fierce  democracy—such  its 
warriors,   so   beautifully   blending 
calm  philosophy  with  action— such 
its  festivals,  elections,  conspiracies, 
quarrels,  and  reconciliations./lb  Co- 
r-riolanusy-JuKuH  Cffisar,  Antbny  and 
\  Cleopatra — (and,  let  us  add,  though^ 
\  perhaps,  at  a  humble  distance,  in  the 
j  admirable  romance  of  Valerius) — 
-  alone  do  we  ever  experience  that 
\  species  of  interest,  that  conviction 
I  of  reality,  with  which  we  are  im- 
/  pressed  by  an  interesting  narrative 
[of  more  modern  times,  y' The  con- 
spiracy against  Caesar"  agitateo   us 
with    suspense  and   cur^iNty  like 
those  of  Fiesco  and  Pierre ;  the  scene 
where  Coriolanus  solicits  (/)  the  suf- 
frages of  the  citizens;  the  oration 
over  Cffisar*s  body— hurry  us  on  like 
the  tumultuous  canvassings  and  po- 
pular declamations  of  a  modern  elec- 
tion ;  and  yet  in  all  this  we  have  the 
full  persuasion  that  there  is  nothing 
modem ;  that  the  true  spirit  of  the 
past  does  in  truth  animate   these 
creations,   and    that  the    essential 
truth  and  propriety  of  history,  **  the 
goodly  usi^e  of  the  antique  time/' 
nas  never  been  violated. 

We  say  the  essential  truth,  because 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  convict 
Shakspeare  of  minute  mistakes  in 
his  Roman  plays.  A  French  critic, 
for  instance,  who  would  not  have 
felt  the  least  scruple,  "  peindre 
Caton  galant,  et  Brutus  'dameret," 
would  probably  be  much  shocked 
by  seeing  a  Roman  mob  throwing 
up  their  caps,  or  wearing  pockets, 
or  hearing  the  clock  proclaim  the 
hour  in  the  Capitol ;  or  finding  Cse- 
Bar's  gardens  placed  on  the  wrong 
aide  of  the  Tyber.  In  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  inner  man,  Shakspeare 
drew  his  materials  from  his  own 
breast,  and  then  he  could  not  err ; 
in  externals  even,  his  admirable  tact 
and  quick  perception  seem  to  sup- 
ply, in  a  great  measure,  the  want  of 
learning,  and  to  enable  him,  with  all 
his  limited  reading,  to  avoid  every 
material  violation  of  manners  or  cos- 
tume ;  in  the  slighter  matters  only, 
where  inaccuracy  was  of  little  con- 
sequence, can  any  mistakes  be  point- 
ed out  And  even  when  pmnted 
out,  they  are  almost  instanUy  for« 
ffottea. 


Nothing  at  first  si^ht  appears  more 
artless  than  the  conduct  of  iJhe  action 
in  these  classical  plays;  in  which 
Shakspeare  appears  to  invent  no- 
thing, but  to  follow  with  close 
fidelity  the  course  of  history.  Yet, 
even    under    this     apparently   ri- 

forous  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
istory,  lies  frequently  the  pro- 
foundest  art  of  condensation,  se- 
lection, and  omission,  of  all  which 
does  not  bear  upon  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  play.  No  new  events  are 
added,  and,  in  one  sense,  perhaps,, 
none  are  omitted,  for  all  are  indica- 
ted, more  or  less,  but  each  is  redu- 
ced to  its  proper  degree  of  promi- 
nence, and  is  either  expanded  In 
action,  or  briefly  adverted  to  in  al- 
lusion, according  to  its  relation  to 
the  leading  idea  which  the  play  em- 
bodies. What  Plutarch,  for  instance, 
duly  despatches  in  half  a  sentence, 
Shakspeare  moulds  into  one  of  his 
most  touchlDg  and  powerful  scenes, 
—the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  of  ' 
Brutus  and  Cassius  :  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  Antony's  artful  and 
admirable  oration  over  Ceesar's  body. 
In  like  manner,  much  upon  which  the 
old  gossiping  biographer  dwells  with 
prouxity,  Shakspeare  passes  over 
with  a  transient  notice,  his  aim  being 
not  to  exhibit  the  character  of  Csesar 
alone  (for,  in  truth,  scarcely  a  single 
personage  in  the  play  is  so  slightly 
touched  as  the  one  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name),  but  to  present  a 
grand  picture  of  the  public  life  of 
Kome^  at  a  moment  when  demo-' 
eracy  was  about  to  resolve  itself  for 
ever  into  its  natural  euthanasian-^ 
despotism ;  and  to  group  round  the 
stately  central  form  of  the  philoso- 
phic Brutus,  in  whose  character 
stoicism,  and  an  ideal  of  republican 
virtue,  antagonize  so  strongly  and  so 
strangely  with  influences  the  most 
benevolent  and  humane, — a  varied 
portrait  gallery  of  subsidiary  charac- 
ters, in  which  the  virtues,  vices, 
passions,  and  sentiments  of  the  time, 
should  find  their  representatives. 
This  is  indeed  the  true  spirit  of  his- 
tory. Shakspeare  invariably  seizes 
the  subject  in  its  most  poetical  and 
dramatic  point  of  view;  gives  unity 
and  rounding  even  to  the  most  com- 

g Heated  series  of  events,  by  extract- 
ig  their  spirit,  discerning  their  con- 
necting principle,  and  then  carefully 
.  detachmfir  and  throwinff  into  shadow 
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every  thing  which  does  not  tend  to 
bring  out  In  higher  relief  their  cha- 
racteristic traits,  while  he  lavishes 
his  whole  treasury  of  imagination  on 
those  features  which  he  retains,  and 
renders  more  impressive  and  lovely. 
How  admirably,  for  instance^has  he 
performed  this  task  in  that  magnifi- 
cent series  of  plays  from  English  His- 
tory, in  which  he  has  pursued  her  an- 
nals through  changing  scenes  of  glory, 
disaster,  and  crime,  from  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Second  Richard  to  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  re- 
turning sunshine  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  We  rise  from  their 
perusal  with  a  far  more  perfect  ap- 
prehension of  this  gloomy  and  trou- 
nled  period  of  our  history— with  a 
xnore  distinct  conception  of  ths 
causes,  the  secret  springs,  and  real 
connexion  of  events,  which  have  for- 
merly appeared  inexplicable  or  inco- 
herent— with  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  spirit  "  and  body  of  the 
time,"  than  any  history  has  yet  af- 
forded. No  narrative  ofany  historian 
could  have  presented  in  so  fearful, 
so  heart-rendinjg  a  light,  the  horrors 
of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the 
misery  under  which  the  country 

groaned  during  that  ominous  and 
esperate  conflict,  as  Shakspeare  has 
done  in  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VL 
Horror  seems  to  sit  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  the  drama.  The  tone  ffrows 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  picture 
appears  to  be  painted  more  with 
blood  than  colours.  Murders 
avenged  by  murders ;— fierce  but- 
tles, in  which  the  father  and  son 
fall  by  each  other's  hand, — ^victories, 
which  on  either  side  England  must 
mourn— treasons,  witchcrafts,  adul- 
teries—hollow leagues  made  but  to 
be  broken — universal  and  unredeem- 
ed selfishness-^no  pity  asked  or  ex- 
pected, all  the  bonds  of  human  socie- 
ty torn  asunder — an  infinite  series, 
in  which  crime  generates  crime, 
without  a  prospect  of  returning 
peace ;  thisTunereal  pageant  unrolls 
Itself  before  us  in  endless  perspec- 
tive, and  saddens  the  heart  by  its 
intense  and  unmitigated  gloom.  Fit 
actors  in  such  scenes  are  the  beings 
with  which  they  are  peopled ;  forms 
joften  of  colossal  ana  massive  gran- 
deur, but  all  ''dabbled  in  blood;" 
.Beaufort  dying  without  a  sign— 
hoping  nothing,  believing  nothing; 
["grisly  "  Talbot,  the  terror  of  France, 
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Clifford  revenging  his  father's  death 
with  blood*thlrsty  affecUon,  luxu- 
rious Edward,  ''perjured  Clarence^*' 
"•  his  great  father-in-law,  renowned 
Warwick,"  and,  conspicuous  amidst 
the  ghasUy  procession,  the  terribla 
Richard,— lowerhug  obliquely  at  first 
like  a  thunder  doud  on  the  horizon, 
which  enlarges  and  approaches,  till 
at  the  close  it  pours  out,  as  in  a  de- 
luge, the  elements  of  destruction  with 
which  it  is  overcharged.  If  any 
thing  could  increase  the  dreary  sense 
of  moral  confusion  which  all  this 
leaves  on  the  mind,  it  is  that  the  only 
ladeeming  traits  of  goodness  and 
humanity  which  exist  In  this  polla-« 
ted  acene,  are  found  in  the  weak 
vadllaUji^  King  Henry,  the  tool  and 
puppet  of  all  parties ;  that  greatness 
fa^af waya  associated  with  guilty  that 
impotence  seems  annexed  to  inno« 
cenoe  as  the  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  that  in  the  solitary  instance 
where  we  bestow  our  pity,  we  can* 
not  at  the  same  time  withhold  our 
contempt. 

On  the  subject  of  these  dramas 
from  English  mstory,  however,— one 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  nation- 
al poetry  of  which  any  country  can 
boast— we  shall  probably  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  more  at  length  here- 
after. At  present  we  must  return  to 
what  forms  more  peculiarly  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  the  plays  founded 
on  Roman  subjects. 

So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
permitted,  Coriolanus  perhaps  is  as 

Eerfect  in  its  way  as  Julius  Caesar; 
ut  in  the  former  the  field  was  com- 
paratively narrow;  theinterestalmost 
exclusively  arising  from  the  deve- 
lopement  of  a  single  character ;  the 
accompaniments  not  of  the  same 
splendour  and  variety.  In  Julius  r 
Csesar,  on  the  contrary,  a  canvass  of 
immense  size  is  crowded  with  the 
most  interesting  historic  person- 
ages ;  the  empire  of  the  world  is  at 
stake — all  the  powers  of  evil  and  good 
seem  visibly  to  contend  for  mastery 
upon  the  scene ;  and  it  is  but  natural 
that  with  such  elements  to  work 
upon,  a  drama  of  more  stirring  and 
varied  huterest  should  be  the  result. 
As  a  successful  study,  however,  of  a 
single  character,  nothing  in  Julius 
Ceesar  can  excel  Coriolanus  himself; 
and  it  is  indeed  truly  wonderful  to 
observe  how  Shakspeare,  without 
softening  the  repulsive  featiires  of 
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bis  Gharacteri  has  contrived  to  ex- 
cite our  admiratioD,  and  engage  our 
sympathies  for  a  being  whom  we 
find  it  impossible  to  love,  and  fre« 
quently  even  to  comprehend.' 

We  know  that  both  in  this  case 
and  that  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  only 
classical  assistance  which  Shakspeare 
possessed,  was  the  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  by  Sir  Thomas  North  ♦ 
(itself  a  translation  from  the  French), 
a  work  utterly  destitute  of  all  spi- 
rit or  feeling.  From  Livy  and  Di- 
onysius  of  Halicarnassus,  he  could 
derive  no  hints,  for  of  these  no  trans- 
lations existed— and  assuredly  Shak- 
speare never  consulted  them  in  the 
original.  Yet  the  character  which 
Sh&speare,  in  ignon^nce  of  these 
sources,  has  produced,  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  conception  we 
should  ourselves  have  formed,  after 
reading  all  which  ancient  history 
has  put  together  on  the  subject 

Coriolanus  is  to  be  regarded  as  any 
thing  but  a  perfect  hero,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Shakspeare  identifies  himself 
with  him  as  such.  His  chief  great- 
ness, indeed,  is  relative,  and  derived 
from  the  meanness  or  baseness  of 
the  beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
the  Sicmius,  Brutus^  Aufidius,  to 
whom  he  is  opposed. 

*'  He  were  oo  lion  were  not   Romans 
binds.'* 

Brave  indeed  he  is  to  rashness — ^but 
his  patrician  pride  approaches  to 
madness;  it  excludes  all  sympathy 
with  inferiors,  whom  he  regards  as 
creatures  of  another  clay.  When  the 
bumbled  crowd  are  entreating,  in  the 
day  of  famine,for  agrant  of  corn  from 
the  patricians,  he  lowers  himself 
so  far  as  to  mock  their  misery  by 
taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  drives  them 
home  to  starvation  without  a  feeling 
of  remorse.  His  contempt  for  them 
is  mingled  with  hatred — with  a  feel- 
ing almost  of  physical  disgust.  A 
spirit  of  despotism  has  been  implant- 
ed by  nature  in  his  breast;  it  has 
been  nursed  by  the  arbitrary  habits 
of  military  command,  till  selfishness 
has  overgrown  and  overpowered  all 
his  other  feelings.  In  such  a  cha- 
racter there  can  be  no  true  noble- 
ness— though  Goriolanus's  lofty  estl- 
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mate  of  himself,  the  laurels  which 
encircle  his  brow, the  terror  he  every- 
where imposes,  the  idolatry  with 
which  his  party  look  up  to  him ;  and 
yet  withal  a  species  of  bastard  mo- 
desty which  makes  it  irksome  to  him 
to  listen  to  the  praises  which  he  knows 
that  he  deserves,  the  contempt  and 
dislike  with  which  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  motives  and  charac- 
ters of  most  of  his  opponents — 
surround  him  with  a  fictitious  no- 
bleness, and  lead  us,  contrary  to 
our  better  feelings  and  calmer 
judgment,  to  rejoice  at  the  success 
with  which  the  imperious  dictator 
at  first  tramples  down  all  opposition. 
It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  that 
if  Shakspeare  loved  and  venerated 
the  people  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word,  no  one  ever  more  thoroughly 
despised  the  populace^  or  delighted 
more  to  expose  the  aimlessness, 
fickleness,  and  ingratitude  of  their 
conduct,  or  the  selfishness,  un- 
der the  guise  of  patriotism  and 
purity,  by  which  their  noisy  leaders 
are  generally  influenced.  Both  in 
Coriolanus  and  Julius  Csesar  he 
seems  to  have  presented  us  with  a 
perfect  anthology  of  popular  follies 
and  vices;  placing  the  rabble  of 
Rome  in  the  most  contemptible  light, 
and  aggravating  its  usual  vices  by 
the  addition  of  gross  cowardice.  His 
picture  of  the  democracy  and  their 
rulers  is  indeed  applicable  not  to 
Rome  only,  but  to  all  times  and  to 
all  countries,  and  Hazlitt  might  with 
justice  observe,  that  any  one  who 
studies  Coriolanus  might  save  him- 
self the  trouble  of  reading  Burke's 
reflections,  or  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment since  the  French  Revolution. 
Might  we  not  indeed  almost  believe 
that  the  whisper  of  a  faction  in  our 
own  day  was  to  be  heard  in  these 
words  of  the  Roman  Opposition 
orator  Sicinius: — 

"  Assemble  presently  the  people  bither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say — It  shall  be 

to 
r  the  right  and  tirength  o'  the  commons, 

be  it  either 
For  death,  or  fine^  or  banishment,  then 

let  them, 
If  I  say  fine,  crj  fine;  If  death,  cxjdeaHis 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  V  the  truth  o*  the  cause.**  f 
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This  revolting  picture  of  mob 
rule  was  not  only  politically  true, 
but  draoMitieally  necessary.  With- 
out this  abasement  of  the  character 
of  the  populace,  the  towering  ar- 
rogance and  unrelenting  harsh- 
ness of  Coriolanus,  which  border 
occasionally  upon  insanity,  would 
have  been  intolerable.  As  it  is,  we 
feel  towards  him  something  of  that 
sympathy  which  we  should  expe- 
rience towards  a  lion  set  upon  by 
curs.  Nature  has  certainly  placed 
within  his  breast  something  of  the 
**  vis  insani  leonis,"  the  same  cour- 
age and  (be  same  cruelty.  Savage 
as  he  is,  however,  it  is  too  much  iMt 
he  should  be  made  a  mark  for  "such 
small  deer  "  to  bait  and  snarl  at,  ner 
is  it  altogether  possible  to  sappfWi 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction — a  seaae 
of  poetical  justice — when  the  lordly 
jmimal  drives  the  yelping  padc 
before  him,  or  crashes  a  whole 
crowd  of  his  pitiful  opponents  be- 
neath his  giant  paw. 

But  Coriolanus's  overweening  ea- 
Umate  of  himself,  and  his  utter  in- 
difference to  the  feelings  of  others, 
on  which  Shakspeare  has  dwelt  so 
strongly,  prepare  us  for  the  crime 
which  he  ultioMteiy  perpetrates 
against  his  country.  Grievous  as  his 
injuries  might  be,  a  patriot,  a  man  of 
aoble  nature  would  have  borne  them 
in  silence;  he  would  sooner  have 
raised  his  arm  against  himself  than 
against  his  country.  But  Coriolanus 
has  no  true  patriotism,  and  little  true 
nobility  of  heart ;  his  own  greatness 
has  always  been  to  him  a  subject  of 
more  vital  interest  than  the  prospe- 
rity of  Rome;  and  he  hurries  to 
avenge  his  wrongs  upon  his  coon* 
try  with  the  rancour  and  eagerness 
with  which  he  would  have  wreaked 
Ids  vengeance  on  a  personal  rival. 
Most  poetical  and  touching  is  the 
moral  which  Shakspeare  impresses 
on  our  minds  from  this  crime  of 
Coriolanus  and  its  consequences. 
For  him  there  is  henceforward  no 
rest,  no  pftace  — no  firm  alliance 
either  with  Roman  or  Volscian ;  des- 
pondency, and  an  evil  looking  for  of 
judgment,  begin  to  haunt  his  mind 
and  cloud  his  spirit  from  the  moment 
he  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  Vo- 
lamnia,  and  re-enters  the  city  which 
had  banished  him.  And  in  the  vio- 
lent death  which  so  soon  overtskes 
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not  of  Aufidius  only,  but  of  that 
Nemesis  which  never  leaves  long 
unbalanced,  even  on  this  earth,  the 
scales  of  right  and  wr<Hig. 

The  character  of  Coriolanus  then, 
though  far  from  a  pleading,  is  a  most 
masterly  and  self-  consistent  delinea- 
tion. It  has  a  colossal  breadth  and 
magnificence  about  it,  suited  to  the 
almost  mythic  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory from  which  it  was  taken,  when 
actors  and  events  were  all  impressed . 
with  a  certain  stamp  of  gigantic  and 
fabulous  grandeur;  and  yet  in  so 
minute  and  masteriy  a  way  are  the 
irregular  aad  impetuous  workings  of 
this  great  but  perverse  mind  laid 
before  «s,  so  perfectly  are  its  prin- 
ciples of  aetUft  brought  to  operate 
within  the  sphere  oc  reality— wlA 
such  intense  vividnebS  is  the  tumul- 
tuary world  of  intrigue,  popular  vio- 
lence, and  jealousy,  through  which 
the  hero  is  condemned  to  move  and 
struggle,  brought  before  us,  that,  as 
we  hirve  already  said,  the  impression 
it  produces  is  rather  that  of  our  Iw- 
inff  spectators  of  these  scenes  them- 
selves, than  readers  of  a  dramatic 
composition. 

But  the  character  of  Coriolanus 
stands^  it  may  be  said,  almost  alone 
in  the  play-^for  none  of  the  ethers, 
with  the  exception  ai  the  dry  hu- 
morist Menenius,  are  drawn  with 
much  care  or  minuteness  of  finishing. 
If  we  wish  to  find  a  play  In  which  a  ' 
variety  of  characters,  all  of  first>rale 
importance,  and  events  of  corre- 
sponding flsagnitude  and  interest  so- 
licit and  engage  our  attention;  and  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  perfect  success 
with  which  Shakspeare  could  throw 
his  mind  back  into  the  region  of  axh> 
tiquity,  we  must  turn  to  Ae  infinite 
variety  of  Julius  Csesar.  That  this 
play,  so  full  of  life,  of  character,  so 
penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  poetry, 
should  have  been  characterised  by 
Johnson  as  cold,  anist  surprise  even 
those  who  are  least  disposed  to  sub- 
scribe in  general  to  the  doctor's  aes* 
thetical  views.  Certainly  he  mono^ 
polizes  the  opinion;  for  prolmbly 
the  most  obvious  asid  striking  cha- 
racteristic of  the  play  to  every  read- 
er is,  that,  though  perfectly  Romany 
it  is  also  so  perfei^y  huasan,  and 
that  we  can  wnh  so  little  effort  {dace 
ourselves  among  the  stormy  scenes 
wbich  It  presents,' and  watch  with'so 
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•hiftlnff  fortuaes  of  this  great  contest 
on  which  hangs  suspended  the  do- 
minion of  the  world.  The  sketches 
of  character,  the  observance  of  mi* 
nate  particulars  of  manner  and  ha- 
bit, the  turn  of  the  dialogue,  would 
almost  suggest  the  idea  that  Shalc« 
apeare  bad  actually  been  present, 
had  known  the  individuals  by  lung 
intimacy, had  watched  their  looksand 
gestures,  and  "  set  in  a  notebook " 
the  very  words  to  which  their  varying 
characters,  temperaments,  and  emo- 
tions gave  birth.  How  beautifully  is 
this  wonderful  power  illustrated  in 
Che  scene  where  Cassar  enters  with  his 
train  after  the  games  are  over,  and 
unfolds  to  Antoay  his  suspicions  of 
Cassius,  and  their  grounds ;  and 
where  Cieero's  appearance,  "  with 
h\e  iiery  and  ferret  eyes,"  as  ''  croet 
in  conference  by  some  senators;" 
<3aB tar's  deafness,  Antony's  easy 
iemperand  thoughtless  revelry;  and 
above  all,  the  speaking  portrait  of 
the  spare  and  wakeful  Cassius,  with 
his  ^  lean  and  hungry  look,"  the  ob« 
server  who  looks  quite  through  the 
^eeds  of  men,  loving  no  music,  sel- 
dom smiling,  and  then  only  as  if  he 
mocked  himself,  all  these  hints  and 
allusiona  are  dropped  in  with  such 
•exquisite  skill  and  appearance  of 
fiature,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  Csesar  could 
oave  spoken  otherwise,  or  that  such 
was  not  the  outward  form  and  pre- 
•ence  of  those  who  were  the  objects 
of  his  attachment  and  his  fears. 

For  the  striking  scene  which  fol- 
lows between  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
in  which  the  latter  endeavours  to 
gain  over  the  former  to  his  designs 
against  Cmsar,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  dramatic  and  beautiful  scene  of 
the  nocturnal  meeting  of  the  conspi- 
rators at  Brutus's  house,  Plutarch  af- 
forded no  hint.  The  prodigies  by 
.which  it  haa  been  preceded, — the 
restlessness  of  even  the  calm  Brutus, 
the  arrival  of  the  conspirators,  shroud- 
ing their  faces  in  Uie  mantle,  the 
reading  of  the  letter  by  the  light  of 
the  whizzmg  exhalations  in  the  hear 
Tens,  and  the  secret  and  gloomy 
council  that  follows,  produce  an 
awfully  real  and  impressive  effect 
on  the  imagination.  The  deep  inter- 
est and  curiosity  thus  awakened,  is 
austained  by  a  series  of  scenes  of 
«inparallelea  dramatic  force  and  va- 
riety.    We   seem    to   l>e   agitated 


with  the  suspense  of  the  conspi- 
rators themselves,  as  they  throng 
around  their  victim  in  the  Senate 
house,  and  with  their  terrors  after 
the  great  Julius  has  fallen.  Then 
the  speech  of  Brutus — its  effect  on 
the  giddy  populace,  the  masterly  ora- 
tion of  Antony,  by  which  its  effect  ia 
so  thoroughly  neutralized,  the  gra- 
dual working  up  the  spirits  of  the 
crowd  to  mutiny  by  the  allusions  to 
Caesar*s  will,  bis  scars,  the  staba 
which  had  pierced  his  mantle — the 
honourable  and  friendly  hands  by 
whom  those  stabs  had  been  in* 
flicted— these  scenes  certainly  place 
Julius  Caesar,  in  point  of  dramatic 
interest,  far  higher  than  either  Corio- 
ianus,  or  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The 
interest  in  the  last  two  acts,  it  must 
be  admitted,  declines.  Yet  these 
were  indispensable,  for  Brutus  ob- 
viously, and  not  Cfesar,  is  the  hero  of 
the  play,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fol- 
low out  his  fate  to  his  defeat  and 
death  at  Philippi.  The  fourth  act» 
however,  contains  one  scene  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  any  play,  the  cele- 
brated scene  of  quarrel  and  reconci- 
liation between  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
in  which,  although  Shakspeare  haa 
drawn  exclusively  from  his  own 
store?,  more  of  the  spirit  of  Roman 
life  is  to  be  found  than  in  all  our  other 
classical  plays  put  together. 

Passing  from  the  events  to  the 
characters  of  the  play,  our  attention 
is  immediately  directed  to  the 
etrongly  contrasted  characters  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  Though  Shak- 
speare's  leaning  towards  monarchy 
is  well  known,  and  is  sufficiently- 
obvious,  not  oniy  from  Coriolanua 
and  Julius  Cssar,  but  from  many 
others  of  his  plays,  it  is  singular  that 
the  most  captivating  picture  of  pure 
republicanism  that  ever  was  drawn 
should  have  proceeded  from  his 
hands.  Such  is  Brutus.  The  rest 
conspire  and  slay  from  envy  of 
Great  Caesar, — 

**  Ho  only  in  a  general  honest  tboaght, 
And  common  good  to  all,  makes  one  of 
them." 

His  natural  inclinations  are  all  calm» 
gentle,  and  benevolent;  willingly  he 
would  pass  his  life  in  philosophic 
musing ;  with  difficulty  is  he  impell- 
ed unto  the  thorny  and  devious  patii 
of  political  action.  Yet  not  from  fear 
of  consequences,  for  he  is  bravery 
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itself;  he  loves  **  the  name  of  honour . 
more  than  he  fears  death;"  the  pas- 
sionless calmness  of  his  spirit  is  the 
result  of  a  mental  constitution  which 
nothing  mortal  can  agitate  or  un- 
hinge. But  he  feels  that  in  the 
troubled  atmosphere  of  conspirac7> 
his  pure  mind  cannot  breathe  treely ; 
and  the  natural  humanity  and  ten- 
derness of  his  disposition  are  se- 
cretly at  war  with  the  stoical  dog- 
mas of  patriotism,  by  which  he  en- 
deavours to  steel  himself  to  the 
bloody  deed  in  which  he  is  about 
to  be  involved.  This  native  gen- 
tleness of  disposition  never  for- 
sakes him ;  ev£n  while  his  own  heart 

*  is  heavy  with  anxiety  for  the  ap- 
proaching battle,  he  can  find  time  to 

'> .  bestow  his  care  and  sympathy  upon 
the  over- wearied  Lucius.  These  very 
qualities,  however,  which  render  him 
so  amiable,  unfit  him  for  the  promi- 
nent part  he  is  condemned  to  take  in 
the  struggle  ;  even  when  he  has 
drawn  the  sword,  he  cannot  fling 
away  the  scabbard ;  nor  follow  out 
conspiracy  into  all  its  bloody  con- 
sequences. Hence  he  spares  Antony, 
whose  powers  indeed  he  misunder- 
stands and  underrates,  and  falls  at 
last  the  victim  of  his  own  mistaken 
humanity. 

The  gloomy  Cassius,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  all  energy  and  action— a 
man  on  whose  brow  nature,  with  her 
own  hand,  has  written  conspirator. 
Shakspeare  has  somewhat  softened 
the  dark  colouring  of  cruelty,  vin- 
dictiveness,  and  avarice,  with  which 
Plutarch  has-  painted  his  character, 
but  he  leaves  him  a  being  of  mixed 
and  questionable  motives;  impres- 
sive through  his  firmness  and  rapi- 
dity of  decision,  but  repulsive  in  his 
mental  conformation  as  in  his  out- 
ward form ;  "  a  good  hater,"  but 
eearcely  capable  of  loving  or  of 
being  loved.  Nothing  in  him  is  pure 
or  unalloyed;  envy  and  private  re- 
venge mingle  with,  and  pollute  all 
his  patriotism ;  if  he  hates  tyranny 
much,  he  hates  Caesar  more.  Even 
while  combating  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  he  can  sell  and  mart  his 
ofiices  for  ffold,  while  he  refuses  a 
supply  to  his  dearest  friend.  His 
strength  of  mind  and  uncompromis- 
ing character  gives  him  a  strong  in- 
fluence over  others,  but  he  feels  tiie 
Inferiority  of  his  own  nature  and 
principles  when  compared  with  the 


purer  mind  of  firutus.  Hence  tlie 
superiority  of  the  latter  in  the  quar- 
rel scene,  in  which  the  parties  seem 
to  have  dianged  characters ;  where 
the  gentle  Brutus  takes  the  high  tone 
of  command  and  reproach,  while  the 
once  resolute  and  energetic  Cassiiia 
feels  his  spirit  rebuked,  and  after  a 
brief  struggle,  acknowledges  his 
error,  and  bends  before  the  supre- 
macy of  virtue  in  the  shape  of  his 
friend. 

'*  But  we  prattle  something  too 
wildly,"  and  are  keeping  our  German 
commentators  waiting  rather  too 
long.  We  now  turn  to  our  friend 
Horn,  and  shall  begin  by  his  obser* 
vations  on  the  Roman  people  as  re- 
presented in  this  play. 

^  No  one  ever  had  a  higher  esUmate 
of  the  people  than  Shakspeare— n» 
one  a  lower  estimate  of  thepc^u/ace; 
I  mean  Uiat  idle  rabble  that  swarms 
about  the  market-place— the  heart- 
less creatures  who  are  always  gaping 
after  something  new;  prepared  to- 
day to  tramplem  the  dust  the  object 
of  their  yesterday's  idolatry,  if  it  can 
be  done  without  danger  or  discom- 
fort to  themselves.  This  rabble, 
Shakspeare  has  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  his  satire.  It  would  even 
appear  that  he  had  a  singular  plea^ 
sure  in  so  doing,  partly  from  the 
feeling  of  just  contempt  which  it 
inspired,  partly  from  the  comic  and 
amusing  mateiiids  it  afforded.^  The 
poet  who  understands  his  um  so 
clearly,  may  well  be  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  a  sneer  against  those  who 
know  not  their  own  minds  or  objectsw 

'*  We  are  introduced  accordingly  to 
a  numerous  crowd,  glad  to  find  any 

f pretext  for  converting  a  workinff  day 
nto  a  holiday,  and  as  they  haa  for- 
merly shouted  at  Pompey's  chariot 
wheels  in  his  processions  through 
the  streets,  now  equally  prepared  to 

g'eet  with  like  acclamauons  Csesar^ 
om  whose  arrival  they  anticipate 
a  still  more  brilliant  spectacle.  A- 
mong  these  a  cobbler  is  narticularly 
prominent,  who  excites  by  his  jests 
the  hot  and  impatient  Marcellus  to 
still  greater  irritation,  and  there  is 
something  exceedingly  amusing  im 
this  contest  between  one  who  has  no 
time  to  spare,  and  another  who  has 
too  much,  and  thanks  the  Gods  when 
he  is  able  in  this  way  to  get  quit  of 
it.  Yet,  amusing  as  it  is,  this  scene 
is  also  full  of  tragic  meanfaig.    We 
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eee  the  tribunes  Flavius  and  Ma- 
nilluB,  in  the  fulness  of  health  and 
strength,  clad  with  all  their  official 
dignity;  we  hear  them  inveighing, 
thundering  against  this  Roman  rab- 
ble; and  in  the  very  next  scene  Fla- 
yius  and  Marullus  can  no  longer 
Tent  their  reproaches :  both  are  no 
more,  *  For  pulling  scarfs  off  Cse- 
sar'a  images  they  nave/  as  Casca 
drily  says,  ^  been  put  to  silence.* 
This  is  the  only  funeral  oration  which 
Is  pronounced  over  the  eloquent 
tribunes;  at  the  fearful  time  when 
Csesar  is  about  to  fall,  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Brutus  and  a  Cassius,  no 
time  is  left  for  a  longer  epitaph  on 
Bucb  as  Marullus  ana  Flavius. 

*'The  manner  in  which  the  ^rabble- 
ment'  are  represented  as  acting  when 
Antony  offers  Csesar  the  crown,  is 
just  and  characteristic.  They  are 
glad  that  Csesar  declines  it;  but 
when  he  falls  down  senseless,  and 
afterwards  when  he  shows  them  his 
bare  breast,  seamed  with  scars,  their 
aympathies  are  roused,  and  they 
would  no  longer  oppose  him  were 
he  to  bind  his  temples  with  the  dia- 
dem. His  mental  greatness  they 
cannot  comprehend;  but  when  he 
unfolds  his  scarred  bosom,  and  ad- 
dresses to  them  a  few  touching 
words,  they  all  at  once  perceive  that 
he  is  a  great  man,  and  not  unworthy 
to  be  a  icing. 

"  This  scene,  which  is  related  by 
Casca,  leads  to  the  still  more  impor- 
tant one  of  Csesar's  murder.  When 
he  falls,  fear  is  the  first  feeling  which 
seizes  Uie  crowd,  and  they  fiy,  think- 
ing only  of  their  own  safety.  Then, 
recovering  their  composure  a  little, 
and  confiding  in  their  numbers, 
they  demand  satisfaction,  and  Bru- 
tus admits  the  justice  of  the  de- 
mand, and  declares  his  readiness  to 
give  them  the  satisfaction  they  ask. 
The  very  offer  seems  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  A  personage  so  dig- 
nified as  Brutus,  has  promised  them 
eatlsfacUon;  that  is  enough  for 
them ; — how  they  are  to  be  satisfied 
seems  to  them  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, but  not  so  to  the  noble  Brutus 
himself.  He  speaks  in  brief  flashes, 
in  pointed  epigrams,  and  sometimes 
as  if  in  anucipation  of  the  style  of 
Seneca,  The  people  are  now  more 
than  satisfied;— it  even  requires  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  Brutus  to  pro- 

nirA  A  liaarinar  fnr  Mark  Antnnv.  No 


sooner,  however,  do  we  perceive 
that  he  is  really  to  be  allowed  to 
speak,  than  we  anticipate  that  all 
the  effect  of  the  preceding  speech 
will  speedily  be  neutralized.  He 
needs  only  to  employ  another  and 
somewhat  Asiatic  manner,  and  we 
say  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  at  which  he 
aims.  But  Antony's  object  is  not  to 
make  an  impression  for  an  hour,  but 
for  days ;  the  Romans  must  not  only 
shout  and  rage,  but  act.  If  he  can 
only  hurry  them  now  into  some  de- 
cisive step  against  Brutus,  they  are 
his  and  Octavius's;  and  their  after 
conduct  is  at  the  conomand  of  him- 
self and  his  commonplace  asB0« 
elate." 

Of  Antony's  own  character  Horn 
speaks  eloquently  and  justly.  *'  An- 
tony is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  which  Shakspeare  has 
drawn.  The  over  abundance  of  his 
nature  makes  him  delight  in  the 
dangerous  attempt  to  reconcile  ex- 
tremes in  thought  and  action.  He  is 
rash  and  considerate,  brave  and  lux- 
urious ;  he  does  not  fear  death,  but 
endeavours,  while  it  lasts,  to  crowd 
enjoyments  of  every  kind  into  this 
swiftly  fleeting  existence.  While 
Csesar  lives,  Antony's  dangerous  dis- 
positions are  little  excited ;  for  Cse- 
sar is  a  being  for  whom  he  feels  un- 
qualified love  and  reverence,  to 
whom  he  willingly  bows;  and  to- 
wards whom  he  stands  in  a  sort  of 
dependence,  of  which  he  even  seems 
to  be  proud.  But  all  his  views 
change  with  Csesar's  deatli.  He  has 
now  lost  the  only  object  of  his  at- 
tachment, and  his  character  becomes 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.  To 
submit  to  any  other  is  impossible ; 
least  of  all  to  these  conspirators^ 
most  of  whom  he  despises.  Of  Bru- 
tus alone  he  has  formed  a  high  esti- 
mate ;  but  he  does  not  love  him,  for 
the  lofty  virtue  of  the  man  has  to 
him  a  repellent  effect ;  and  towards 
Cassius  he  has  now  no  other  feel- 
ings than  those  which  Csesar  at  first 
expresses,  and  which  at  that  time  he 
had  endeavoured  to  combat  His 
oration  to  the  people  is  too  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  masterpiece  inca* 
pable  of  being  surpassed,  to  require 
any  detailed  notice.  It  is  the  pat« 
tern  of  that  eloquence  which  has  no 
higher  object  in  view  than  to  per- 
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effects  in  the  highest  degree.  Of  true 
poetical  eloquence  we  do  not  now 
epe^ :  Such  would  in  the  circum* 
stances  be  out  of  place." 

Though  the  play  takes  its  name 
from  Caesar^  and  derives  its  interest 
from  the  conspiracy  against  him»and 
its  consequences^  he  has  by  no  means 
been  drawn  with  the  same  minute 
finishing,  nor  in  the  same  spirit  of 
love  as  Brutus.  The  outlines  are 
correct,  no  doubt,  so  far  as  they  go, 
but  little  of  the  inward  man  is  re* 
vealed  to  us;  not  unwisely  perhaps, 
as  Shakspeare  clearly  did  net  wish 
that  any  rival  should  divide  the  in- 
terest and  attachment  we  feel  for 
the  amiable  Brutus.  *'  Here  he  is 
exhibited  as  sickly,  irritable,  ner- 
vous, neitiier  externally  nor  inter- 
nally free;  but  still  retaining  gran- 
deur enough  to  render  him  the  een* 
tral  point  of  the  piece.  Natures 
such  as  his,  after  a  scene  like  that 
where  he  endeavours  to  win  over 
the  people  by  the  pretended  decli- 
nation ol'  the  crown,  feel,  as  it  were^ 
peculiarly  rigid  and  froeen  up,  aad 
therefore  the  acute  and  suspicious 
remark  on  fat  and  lean  men,  in  re- 
ference to  Cassias,  with  which  he 
enters,  is  perfectly  in  character.  So 
also  the  expression  of  his  own  great* 
nese. 

'  Bat  I  fear  him  not : 
Yet  !f  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  Aould  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassim.' " 

The  masterly  scene  with  Calphur- 
nia  and  Decius  is  exactly  in  the 
same  tone.  His  beloved  wife  has 
had  an  ominous  dream,  which,  uni- 
ted with  the  many  portents  whidi 
have  occurred,  has  excited  her  mind, 
and  she  implores  her  husband  not  to 
£o  to  the  CapitoL  He  combats  her 
iears  like  a  Roman  hero— with  calm 
dignified  sentences — ^but  at  last,  to  be 
released  from  the  importunity  of  the 
ufoman^  he  yields  for  a  moment  No 
sooner,  however,  is  he  again  broughft 
in  contact  with  a  man  (Decius),  than 
he  revolts  at  the  thought  of  excusing 
his  absence  by  an  untruth,  and  the 
4mly  answer  he  returns  is,  that  he 
will  not  come.  And  even  this  reso- 
lution itself  he  abandons,  the  mo- 
ment he  hears  from  Decius  the  more 
favourable,  and,  as  he  thinks,  also  the 
.sounder  interpretation  of  the  dream. 
^    "  His  position  in  regard   to  the 
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more  distinguished  Romans  ia  in- 
dicated in  two  words.  He  treats 
them  politely,  but  they  are  little  to 
him.  That  he  should  know  of  the 
fever  of  Caius  Ligarius,  need  no 
more  surprise  us  than  that  Wal]e]t> 
stein  should  be  able  to  recollect  the 
names  of  the  privates  in  the  rcgv 
meat  of  Pappenheim.  To  Antony, 
with  whom  iiie  has  most  in  common, 
he  addresses  a  half  friendly  jest 
His  relation  to  Brutus  is  not  here 
alluded  Uk  The  poet  has  indeed 
taken  care  that  we  ahouM  know  it 
from  other  sources :  buttfaiawaanol 
the  moment  to  awdce  our  pity  1^ 
the  thought.  Ciesar  is  truly  giea^ 
but  always  conscious  of  his  grea^ 
ness;  and  there  he  ceases  to  be  ami- 
able." 

Shi^speare  baa  introdnoed  the 
name  of  Cicero  in  this  play.  And 
though  no  pert  in  the  action  er  daaif 
logue  is  assigned  to  him,  he  Is  cha- 
racterised with  singular  feHdty 
by  one  or  two  allusions  in  the 
speeches  of  Brntus  and  Caseins  His 
vanity,  ewhich  would  never  allow 
him  to  engage  in  any  thing  where 
he  could  not  take  tlie  lead  and  |rfay 
the  first  part,  is  at  once  perceived  by 
Brutus,  who  objects  to  his  being 
made  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  en 
the  ground 

**  That  he  will  never  foHow  any  thiof 
That  other  men  begin." 

Another  passing  observation  of  Cae- 
ca on  his  character,  is  thus  al- 
ittded  to  by  Horn*  '^  It  is  unquea- 
tionably  a  task  of  difficulty  to  de- 
pict in  a  dramatic  work  i*min^iit 
men  where  they  we  but  anbaidinry 
personages,  and  where  little  or  ne 
space  can  be  afforded  them.  Yet  we 
afrk,  and  justly,  that  the  poet  shall 
characterise  them  even  in  Una  li- 
mited space,  since  he  has  introduced 
their  names.  How  has  Shaicapeaie 
executed  the  task  in  this  instance  ? 
Casca  is  relating  the  movement 
among  the  Patricians  aad  the  popu- 
lace, which  had  l)een  produced  by 
Antony's  offer  of  the  crown,  and 
Caesar's  rejection  of  it.  Few  mo- 
ments in  Roman  history  appear  so  in- 
teresting as  this ;  and  Cassius's  ques- 
tion how  Cicero  took  it,  is  a  natural 
one.  The  answer, 'He  spoke  Greek/ 
gives  us  Uie  complete  character  of 
Cicero  in  three  words-  He  has  net 
strength  of  mind  to  take  n  decided 
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part  before  the  impulse  is  given ;  he 
will  not  even  express  a  decided  and 

Senerally  intelligible  opinion — that 
e  may  leave  himself  unfettered  to 
act^  when  things  shall  have  moulded 
themselves  into  a  somewhat  clearer 
shape.  There  is  less  of  cowardice 
than  of  a  courtly  reserve  about  him. 
To  the  common  people  be  does  not 
choose  to  speak,  nor  has  he  any 
wish  to  be  understood  by  such  whim- 
sical koights  as  Casca.  If  Sbak- 
speare  could  have  read  and  studied 
the  whole  works  of  Cicero,  and  all 
the  judgments  which  have  been  pass- 
ed in  regard  to  him,  he  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  characteristic 
mode  of  description  than  these 
wordft,  'He  spoke  Greek.' 

"  Casca  is  a  character  forcibly 
drawn  with  a  few  features.  He  has 
a  strong,  rugged  nature,  which  has 
displayed  its  strength  with  more 
than  common  force  in  the  days  of 
youth.  But  the  world  soon  becomes 
too  narrow  for  his  wide  brain,  and 
he  cannot  find  in  it  what  he  had  met 
with  in  his  own  heart  and  head,  or 
in  the  creations  of  poetry.  He  liad 
flattered  himself,  that  without  much 
trouble  he  should  rise  to  eminence, 
but  he  has  been  unsuccessful ;  and 
while  Caesar  is  all  in  all,  and  Brutus 
and  Cassius  the  objects  of  general 
lov%  or  admiration,  he  is  still  es- 
teemed as  nothing  more  than  a  tole- 
rably good  soldier,  of  which  the 
state  has  thousands.  Whether  he  is 
a  real  republican  may  be  doubted ; 
at  least,  compared  with  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  he  certainly  is  not.  But  he 
hates  Caesar's  arbitrary  power;  and, 
indeed,  the  man  himself,  who  has 
thus  risen  ^o  high  above  him— a 
feeling  which  is  mingled  with  envy, 
and  renders  him  cunning  and  de- 
ceitful." 

If,  in  general,  the  dramatic  por- 
traits of  the  men  of  antiquity  have 
been  failures,  this  is  still  more  true 
in  regard  to  the  women.  One  out- 
line, stereotyped,  as  it  were,  suf- 
iBces  for  all.  They  are  all  hero- 
ines, and  nothing  but  heroines; 
and  as  their  heroism  generally  ex- 
hales ia  woi'ds,  and  not  in  actions^ 
there  is,  in  general,  something  al- 
most comic  in  their  effect. 

"  Shakspeare,"  says  Horn,  *'  has 
portrayed  his  Roman  women  in  their 
true  relation  as  such.    He  has  not  at- 
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mantic  variety  of  character  which  mo- 
dern times  have  bestowed;  but,  with- 
in their  limited  sphere,  they  have 
been  more  richly  endowed  by  him 
than  by  any  other  poet.  Their  virtue 
consists  in  conjugal  love,  fidelity, 
pride  in  the  internal  and  external 
dignity  of  their  husbands,  and  pa- 
triotism. With  what  art  he  could 
combine  these  simple  traits  of  cha- 
racter, and  distinguish  their  shades 
ia  different  individuals,  his  Roman 
plays  afford  the  coropletest  proof. 
In  this  play  we  meet  with  two  wo- 
men, Calphurnia  and  Portia,  both 
resembling  each  other  in  that  en- 
grossing attachment  to  their  hus- 
bands, on  which  the  characters 
rest ;  and  yet  what  a  difference  do 
we  perceive  in  them  t  Calphurnia 
lives  only  in  Csesar's  life ;  for  this 
iJie  watches  day  and  night  His 
renown  is  a  subject  of  pleasure 
to  her,  but  also  of  care;  he  has 
almost  too  much  of  it;  and  now 
she  would  retain  him — her  husband 
— wholly  to  herself;  he  must  labour 
no  more,  for  he  has  laboured  but  too 
much  already;  she  would  have  him 
spare  himself,  that  he  may  be  spared 
for  her.  She  loves  him  not  as  a 
husband  only;  she  treats  him  as  a 
mother  would  her  child,  or  as  a  tea- 
der  wife  would  tend  a  once  greati 
but  now  sickly  husband." — "  Fortia 
is  conceived  in  a  higher  style.  Her 
love  for  Bratus  Is  not  only  deeper 
but  str<Higer;  and  she  comprehends 
bis  whole  greatness  and  amiability. 
She  is  Cato's  daughter,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  strength  of  mind  of 
which  a  Roman  republican  was  ca- 
pable ;  but  she  is  also  a  woman — a 
tender  loving  and  anxious  woman. 
In  the  scene  with  Lucius,  (Act  ii.  8« 
4,)  her  feminine  character  appears 
in  all  its  naiceti,  where  her  anxiety^ 
which  she  is  constantly  afraid  of  be- 
traying, goes  so  far  that  she  ima- 
gines the  boy  has  heard  her  whisper- 
ed wish  for  ^utus's  success ;  and 
then  with  the  natural  cunning  and  rea- 
diness of  a  woaum,  adds,  as  if  in  ex* 
planation  to  him,  '*  Brutus  hath  a  suit 
which  Csesar  will  not  grant."  All 
this,  however,  every  one  will  readily 
perceive  for  hUnself;  we  may  be 
permitted  only  to  direct  attention 
to  that  which  gives  the  charac- 
ter its  peculiar  form  and  value— its 
wonderful  blending  of  the  great  and 

IaitaIv t\t  ^*t\nrtk&ti    Binnn]i«>Hir    anil 
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womanly  anxiety.  All  tliese  quali- 
ties  might  indeed  have  been  placed 
side  by  aide  by  a  poet  of  only  mode- 
rate tfdent;  but  to  unite  them  dyna« 
mically^  as  they  are  here  united, 
only  the  power  of  a  truly  great  poet 
could  effect" 

We  had  intended  to  say  something 
on  the  seauel  to  Julius  Csesar,  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,— a  play  also  of 
extraordinary  power,  though  far  less 
generally  known  to  English  readers 


than  the  two  others  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  for  the  truth  is,  that 
our  acquaintance  widi  Shakapeare 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  extend  be- 
yond his  acting  plays,  of  which  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  has  never  been 
one,— but  to  do  it  justice,  our  re- 
marks would  extend  beyond  the 
space  we  can  afford; — and  hers^ 
therefore,  for  the  present,  we  think 
it  better  to  drop  the  curtahi. 


DEMOCRACT  IN  AHBRICA. 


BT  MONS.  ALEXIS  DB  TOCQUBTILLB. 


[Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  on 
Mich  men  in  Europe  are  so  univer- 
sally ignorant,  or  in  which  they  ex- 
pect to  possess  more  knowledge, 
than  on  the  democratic  institutions 
of  America.  These  are  by  the  one 
party  proposed  as  models  to  which 
all  European  societies  should  forth- 
with and  suddenly  conform,  and  by 
the  other  held  up  as  carrying  in  their 
very  seeds  the  elements  of  their  fu- 
ture and  not  distant  destruction. 
The  one  set  of  politicians  see  only 
the  weakness  of  these  institutions, 
as  resulting  from  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty of  Uie  people  on  which  they 
are  supposed,  and  rightly,  to  be  ba- 
sed, ana  their  antagonists  look  upon 
them  as  an  abstract  idea  of  liberty, 
put  to  the  ex^riment,  and  crowned 
with  successrj  But  to  whichever  of 
these  views  we  may  be  inclined  to 
ffive  our  adhesion,  we  must  notice, 
first,  that|they  seem  to  us  both  of 
them  to  bear  within  them  a  false  as- 
sumption, viz.  that  society  in  Ame- 
rica has  been  built  upon  some  theo- 
ry :  for  reasoners,  considering  state 
organizations  as  wholes,  and  finding 
theories  in  them,  by  a  common  mis- 
take regard  them  as  resultinfl;  there- 
from^l  This  is  a  delusion  which  the 
mindrengrossed  by  the  totality  of  a 
work  completed,  fireauently  puts 
upon  itself.  It  consiaers  a  social 
edifice  as  it  would  a  house,  and  re« 
fera  at  once  from  the  structure  to 
the  architect,  to  his  plans,  his  mea« 

^urements,  his  rule,  and  his  compass. 
But  if  we  would  draw  correct  con« 

'  sequences,  we  should  completely 
reverse  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
analyze  governments  not  in  their 
finished  states,  and  as  thA  nkanlt  nf 


plans,  but  in  their  beginnings  and 
growing  details,  and  as  the  result  of 
peculiarities*  If  this  were  done,  the 
gross  deceptions  which  spring  ,from 
mvidious  comparisons.between  state 
and  state  would  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  each  would  see  that  in  its  pecu- 
liar self  resided  its  peculiar  sources 
of  amelioration  ana  wellbeing :  for 
to  reason  justly  from  one  subject  to 
another,  one  must  discover  a  parity 
betwixt  them,  and  it  is  known  that 
between  two  great  calculations,  an 
almost  imperceptible  fractional  dif- 
ference in  any  part  of  the  one  will 
give  a  result  immensely  different 
to  their  totals.  A  Just  comparison 
then  between  nation  and  nation,  with 
a  view  to  proposing  one,  in  any  sin- 
gular particular,  as  a  model  for  Uie 
other^may  be  pronounced  impos- 
sible.^pe  inhabitents  of  Mexico^ 
a  peopTe-1>earing  a  great  social  re- 
semblance to  the  Americans,  lately 
attempted  to  naturalize,  in  their  own 
country,  the  federal  institutions  of 
their  neighbours,  and  theexperiment 
failed  most  completelyTTBut  even 
supposing  a  parity  in  alHther  things 
(which  supposition  here  involves  a 
contradiction),  there  never  can  be  a 
parity  between  force  and  growtX^ 
Not,  however,  to  prolong  this  arga- 
jnent,  which  might  lead  us  too  fuv 
[we  wUl  conclude  it»  by  declaring 
S>ur  thorough  conviction  that  the 
habit  which  nations  have  got  of  look- 
ing out  of  themselves  for  reforms,  haa 
occasioned  more  disorder  and  mis- 
government  (for  they  reciprocally 
produce  each  other)  than  all  other 
causes  put  toeetherrT 
We  have  thoughtit  well  to  pre* 
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nirable  work  before  ub  by  the  fore- 
going observationsy  as  they  appear 
to  us  to  separate  our  subject — as  it 
ought  to  be  separated— from  all  the 
foreign  associations,  prejudices,  and 
perversions  with  which  it  is  often- 
times mixed  up,  and  which  distort 
the  judgment  as  much  in  its  views  of 
America,  as  in  its  views  of  Europe. 

Mons.  de  Tocqueville  begins  his 
work  by  describing  the  religious 
character  of  the  first  English  set« 
tiers  in  the  New  World,  and,  what 
is  highly  gratifying  in  a  Frenchman, 
lie  seems  to  attribute  to  the  scrip- 
tural  piety  which  marked  all  their 
proceedings,  and  which  their  pos- 
terity yet  retain,  much  of  the  pro« 
eperity  which  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed.  But  he  appears  to  think 
that  these  happy  consequences  would 
have  attended  the  conscientious  ob- 
servance of  any  worship,  or  at  least 
he  points  out  no  disdnctions  to  be 
made  on  the  subject.  We  must  add, 
therefore,  for  him,  tha^  the  Pro- 
testant reformed  worship  alone,  in 
all  the  experience  of  history,  has 
been  favourable  to,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly  and  forcibly,  the  mother  of 
civil  liberty^  That  all  other  religious 
doctrines  and  rites  have  ever  been 
degrading  and  enslaving,  and  that 
even  when  the  yoke  of  these  has 
been  broken  off  and  cast  away,  eman- 
cipation from  them  has  not  been  free- 
dom, but  merely  a  ruinous  breaking 
out  of  boundsy  as  bad  or  worse  than 
the  superstitious  thraldom  which 
preceded  it.  We  will  now  eive  some 
extracts  from  the  journal  oH^athaniel 
Morton,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  and 
we  feel  persuaded  that  the  fervent 
scriptural  piety  and  wisdom  that  they 
breathe,  will  refresh  the  spirits  of 
our  readers,  as  it  has  done  our  own. 
It  must  really  be  delightful  and  (if 
they  so  take  it)  fertile  in  profit  for 
a  nation  to  trace  their  origin  to  such 
a  godly  patriarch  as  this  Nathaniel 
Morton,  and  it  must  be  a  very  per- 
verted moral  taste  that  would  prefer 
the  fflory  of  a  Csesar. 

*'  1  have  always  thought,"  says  the 
venerable  patriarch,  ;from  whose 
New  England  Memorial  we  are  ex- 
tracting, *'  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty 
for  us  who  have  received  such  nume- 
rous and  memorable  testimonies  of 
the  divine  goodness  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  colony,  to  perpetuate 
ihe  memory  of  this  work  in  writing, 


that  which  we  have  seen,  and  that 
which  has  been  delivered  down  to 
us  by  our  fathers,  we  ought  to  trans- 
mit to  our  children,  that  the  generar 
Uons  to  come  may  leam  to  praise  die 
Lord,  and  preserve  constantly  the 
recollection  of  his  wonderful  works." 
After  this  exordium,  ihe  Memorial 
describes  the  departure  of  die  emi- 
grants. "  In  this  manner,"  it  con« 
tinues,  **  they  quitted  this  city  (Delft 
Haleft),  which  had  been  to  them  a 
place  of  repose.  Nevertheless  they 
were  calm,  for  they  knew  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  here 
below.  Finally,  they  arrived  at  the 
port  where  the  vessel  was  in  wait- 
mg  for  them.  A  great  number  of 
their  friends  who  could  not  go  with 
them,  had  accompanied  them  thus 
far.  The  night  passed  without  sleep, 
in  effusions  of  affection,  in  pious  dis- 
courses, in  expressions  full  of  true 
Christian  tenderness.  The  next  day 
they  went  on  board ;  their  friends 
still  followed  them,  then  were  heard 
on  all  sides  violent  sobbings,  tears 
were  in  all  eyes,  and  the  long  and 
renewed  embracings  and  ardent 
prayers  between  those  departingand 
uiose  left  behind  moved  even  stran- 
gers. The  signal  for  sailing  beinff 
given,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
[leir  pastor  rdsing  his  eyes  fidl  of 
tears  to  heaven,  recommended  them 
to  the  compassion  of  the  Lord.  They 
then  took  leave  of  each  other,  and 
pronounced  a  farewell,  which  to 
many  of  them  was  eternal." 

We  must  give  one  more  extract, 
which  descrioes  the  arrival  of  the 
emigrants  in  America. 

"They  had  now  passed  Uie  vast 
ocean,  and  reached  their  destina- 
tion; but  there  were  no  friends 
to  receive  them,  no  habitation  to  of- 
fer them  protection ;  it  was  mid-win- 
ter, and  those  who  know  our  climate 
know  the  severity  of  that  season,  and 
what  furious  hurricanes  desolate  the 
coasts.  In  this  season  it  is  difficult 
to  traverse  known  countries,  much 
more  so  to  form  an  establishment  in 
newand unfrequented  tracts.  Around 
them  spread  an  hideous  desert,  full 
of  animals  and  savage  men,  whose 
number  and  degree  of  ferocity  was 
unknown.  The  earth  was  frozen, 
and  the  soil  covered  with  forests 
and  thickets.  Every  thing  had  a 
wild  aspect.  Behind  them  nothing 
was  to  be  seen,  but  the  immense 
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ocean  which  eeparated  them  from 
the  civilized  world;  and  to  £iid  a 
little  hope  and  peace,  they  could  on- 
ly turn  their  eyes  to  heaven,  from 
whence  came  their  help  1 "  How 
much  more  lieautiful,  touching  and 
fiublime,  is  this  simple  record  of  real 
facts,  than  all  the  imagination  of 
Virgil  could  supply  him  with,  when 
recount! aflf  the  voyaffe  and  adren- 
tures  of  Eneas,  which  were  under- 
gone in  order  *' Bamamim  condere 
gentem"  and  yet  the  imaginary  and 
real  history  run  almost  parallel. 

After  having  given  this  account  of 
the  introduction  of  the  religious  spi- 
rit into  America,  Mons.  de  Tocque- 
ville  proceeds  to  examine  the  politi- 
cal constitution  of  that  country,  to 
which  his  whole  work  is  devotod, 
and  in  tracing  this  to  its  cradle,  his 
eye  first  fixes  on  the  townships,  or 
communes,  as  he  calls  them,  of  the 
Uaitod  States,  in  which  he  discerns 
the  germs,  not  only  of  American,  but 
of  all  modem  liberty;  and  in  trntb, 
A  glance  over  history  will  show  us 
tiiat  it  was  to  townships  or  independ- 
ent cities,  that  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries  owed  their  freedom  and 

frosperity  in  the  middle  a^es. 
ranee  also,  during  the  period  ofthe 
Hugonot  war,  bid  fair  for  the  attain- 
ment of  permanent  civil  rights,  by 
the  same  means.  Switzerland  has» 
excepting  short  intervals,  ever  main- 
tained through  her  free  cities,  an  in- 
terior domestic  liberty;  and  Eng- 
land, without  her  civic  franchises 
and  provincial  administrations,  to 
which  may  be  added  as  emanation 
therefrom,  her  corporations  and 
commercial  associations,  could  never 
have  grown  into  such  a  stupendous 
fabric  for  the  residence  of  free  mei^ 
as  she  has  done.  In  the  edifice  of 
social  freedom  there  are  many  maa- 
aions,  but  the  one  on  which  they  all 
depend  is  that  of  commerce  or  city 
liberties.  In  America,  however,  this 
species  of  institution  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  any  where  else,  for 
ttiere  it  constitutes  the  only  centre* <;f 
order.  Other  and  higher  authorities 
seem  not  to  have  grown  out  of  it,  but 
to  have  been  delegated  from  it.  Be- 
yond the  township  all  is  agitation, 
confusion,  violence,  and  constant 
change ;  society  seems  to  be  brought 
to  the  brink  of  dissolution ;  but  in 
tiie  very  height  of  each  crisis  every 
L  falls  back  upon  his  city,  town. 
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or  hamlet,  and  there  rocognisea  as 
authority  of  which  ho  individpally 
forms  a  constitoent  part,  and  is  an 
administrator,  and  he  obeys,  and  tho 
danger  passes  off  as  if  by  magic 
Mons.  de  Tocqueville  observes  of 
this  institution  which  has  such  ad- 
mirable virtue  to  hinder  disocgani. 
zation  when  all  things  else  tend  to 
it,  that  there  is  none  less  creat^le 
by  governments,  or  that  baffle  more 
lemlative  enactments. 

jy  The  liberty  of  towns,"  he  says, 
<nEKapes.  as  it  were,  the  efforts  of 
man.  Raroly  is  it  created.  It  is 
born  spontaneouslyT?  1^  springs  out 
of  a  society  half  Wbaroos.  It  is 
consolidation  by  the  constant  action 
of  laws  and  manners—by  circam« 
stances  out  of  all  human  control, 
and  especially  by  time.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
there  is  not  one  whidi  understands 
this  liberty.  Nevertheless  it  is  In  h 
that  resides  the  strength  of  a  free 
people.  It  is  to  general  liberty^  what 
preparatory  schools  are  to  science. 
Without  it,  a  people  may  flive  theas- 
selves  a  free  government,  but  canaat 
possess  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Tens- 
porary  passions,  the  interests  of  a 
moment,  or  chance,  may  give  then 
the  exterior  forms  of  independence^ 
but  despotism,  driven  into  the  core, 
will,  sooner  or  later,  reappear  upon 
th^urface." 

fThus  we  see,  that  freedom  natnr* 
ifly  grows  out  of  the  infawyoi  States^ 
not  from  the  speculative  wisdom, 
but  from  the  simple  wants  of  aoen'tl 
and  to  this  remark  the  lessons  of  J 
history  will  teach  us  to  add,  that 
when  the  natural  action  of  these 
wants  have  been  frustrated,  or  that 
men  rebel  in  mere  wantonness,  so 
that  speculative  wisdom  or  theoriea 
come  to  usurp  their  place,  the  result 
aimed  at  is  never  attained.  Tliere 
is  then  a  disproportion  between  men 
and  their  aims.  Men  belong  to  an 
advanced  generation,  and  the  things 
aimed  at  exist  not  at  all,  and  to  have 
an  existence,  they  must  have  an 
infancy^  which,  to  a  race  centuries 
old,  would  be  preposterous ;  never- 
theless, if  they  are  to  be,  thtff^ust 
begin  at  their  beginning.  iThey 
must  first  exist  in  their  primitive 
state,  and  then  grow  up,  through  agee^ 
into  their  maturity.  Jil  i>  in  Tain  to 
attempt  to  force  themH  Man  cannst 
have  them  all  at  once  insured,  to  9uX 
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bis  own  advanced  growth,  by  the 
•beer  power  of  his  will.  The  spirite 
he  iavokes  will  not  obej  him.  God, 
tliej  say,  we  know,  and  providence 
we  Icnow,  but  who  are  you  that  we 
should  do  at  your  bidding,  and  in  a 
laoment,  what  God  and  providence 
give  us  centuries  to  accomplish — 
and  they  tear  him  to  pieces.  To  re^ 
turn,  however^  from  this  digression, 
if  it  deserves  to  be  called  so,  city  and 
provincial  liberties  constitute,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
woric  before  us,  decentralization  of 
power,  and  the  absence  of  these,  or 
the  absorption  of  all  admini$tralive 
functions  by  the  head  of  a  State, 
centralization;  and  on  this  distinc- 
tion—whilst he  regards  a  legislative 
and  executiM  centralization  as  indis- 
pensable— Monsieur  de  Tocqueville 
bas  made  it  clear,  that  the  great  dif- 
ference between  despotic  and  free 
S^vemments  exist ;  but  he  considers 
e  civic  liberties  of  England  to  be 
under  better  regulation  than  those  of 
America,  for  the  latter,  he  observes, 
are  almost  completely  separated 
from  all  State  control,  and  to  a 
stranger  present  the  aspect,  and  are 
sometimes  attended  with,  the  real 
evils  of  anarchy;  and  he  sees  not 
why,  as  in  the  mother  country,  they 
should  not,  without  encroaching  on 
their  free  operations  within  Uieir 
sphere,  be  subordinate  and  auxiliary 
to  a  general  centre  of  administration. 
On  this  subject  he  malces  the  follow- 
ing striking  observations,  some  of 
which  apply  to  America,  and  others 
to  France. 

"  For  the  rest,"  he  says,  "  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  no  nations 
more  exposed  to  fall  under  the  yoke 
of  administrative  centralization  (the 
great  stifier  of  liberty),  than  those 
whose  government  is  democratic. 
The  permanent  tendency  of  such 
sations  is  to  concentrate  all  the  exe- 
cutive authority  in  the  hands  of  one 
power  which  directly  represents  the 
people,  because  beyond  this  power 
there  is  nothing  but  the  mass  of  in* 
dividuals  all  equal.  But  when  this 
power  is  invested  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  government,  it  is  almost  in- 
evitable that  it  should  strive  to  pos- 
sess itself  of  all  the  details  of  aami- 
nistration,  and,  in  the  long  run/  it 
will  hardly  want  the  means  and  the 
epportunity.  France  has  itself  fui^ 
niahpd  sn  examnlp  of  thia.     In  the 
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French  Revolution,  two  Movements 
took  place,  the  one  favourable  to 
liberty,  the  other  favourable  to  des* 
potism,  for  the  Revolution  acted  at 
the  same  time  against  royalty  and 
the  provincial  institutions.  It  struck 
with  indiscriminate  hostility  all 
which  had  preceded  its  absolute 
power,  and  all  which  mitigated  its 
rigour ;  it  was  at  the  same  time  re» 
publican  and  centralizing.  This 
double  character  of  the  French 
Revolution  has  been  seized  upon* 
with  alacrity  by  the  lovers  of  abso» 
lute  power.  When  you  see  them^ 
defending  an  administrative  centrali- 
zation, you  may  think  they  are  la- 
bouring in  the  cause  of  despotism  ; 
— >no  such  thing.  They  are  defend* 
ing  one  of  the  great  conquests  of  the 
Revolution.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
easy  to  be  the  disguised  minister  of 
tyranny,  and  the  avowed  champion 
of  liberty  at  the  same  time.'*  Tfao 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  last 
observation  is,  that  France  is  at  the 
present  day  farther  removed  from 
the  acquisition  of  civil  liberty^  than 
she  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  despotism  was  then  merely  in 
tiie  man  or  the  monarchy ;  it  is  now 
rooted  in  the  very  soil  by  this  system 
of  centralization.  This,  however^ 
belongs  not  to  our  present  subject. 
To  return. 

A  first  superficial  view  of  the 
American  constitution  strikes  a  dis- 
tant beholder  as  simplicity  itself. 
Not  only  can  he  discover  no  other 
element  of  power  than  tiie  popular 
one,  but  he  sees  even  this  carried  to 
its  utmost  extent  by  universal  suf- 
frage. There  seems  nothing  to  break 
the  unity  and  directness  of  its  ope* 
ration.  As  he  examines,  however, 
more  closely,  this  simplicity  and 
unity  altogether  vanish.  He  sees, 
that  although  the  element  of  social 
order  is,  in  its  generic  appellation 
(if  we  may  use  the  word),  but  one, 
it  is  so  divided  and  subdivided  into 
numerous  centres  of  action,  that  it 
operates  from  its  several  circles 
upon  itself,  as  though  it  were  many, 
and  in  this  respect  answers  the  same 
ends  that  mixed  forms  do  in  England. 
He  sees,  first,  the  townships  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  then  the  counties; 
then  the  states  at  the  head  of  these ; 
then  that  these  states  are  twenty- four 
in  number,  differing  in  climates  and 
in  intArAAtR.  And  then  the  general  ffo- 
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Ternment  of  the  federal  union  repre- 
senting in  external  affairs  the  com- 
bined whole,  and  arbitrating  in  inters 
nal  matters  between  twenty-four 
independent  nations.  He  now  per- 
ceives that  what,  he  mistook  for  a 
simple^  is  in  fact  the  most  complicated 
government  that  has  ever  existed 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  po- 
pular will,  he  sees— the  great  sove- 
reign—has  broken  up  its  own  action 
into  a  multitude  of  partitions,  in 
order  to  counteract  its  headlong  ten- 
dencies. It  is  every  where,  he  ob« 
serves,  manifested  in  its  full  violence, 
and  every  where  checked  in  its  mid- 
career,  by  the  complex^organization 
it  has  ^iven  to  itself.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however  (wElch  our  space 
wfil  merely  suffer  us  to  allude  to 
widiout  illustrating),  M.  de  Tocque- 
Tille  shows  that  the  permanent 
safety  of  the  American  constitution— 
from  the  very  nature  of  a  democracy, 
and  still  more  of  a  federal  democracy 
—is  very  precarious.  He  shows, 
first,  ihat  the  great  cementing  nation- 
al power  rests  upon  a  mere  fiction. 
The  union,  consiaered  abstractly,  is 
nothing.  It  has  neither  material 
force  nor  material  possessions,  and 
yet  by  the  exercise  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal right  with  which  it  is  endowed,  it 
has  to  rule  over  and  adjust  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  twenty-four  differ- 
ent people.  For  this  purpose,  its 
great,  we  may  say  on/y,  instrument^ 
IS  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
appointed  by  the  President,  inde- 
pendent and  irresponsibleD  It  is 
true  this  court  is  nominally  institu- 
ted to  take  cognizance  only  of  fede- 
ral questions.  But  we  must  mark 
well,  that  with  it  resides  the  compe- 
tence to  pronounce  what  are  federal 
questions^  and  it  is  thus  brought  into 
constant  collision  with  the  several 
legislatures  of  the  separate  states, 
and  impairs  materially  their  inde- 
pendence. It  has  even  already  in- 
terfered with  their  domestic  legisla- 
tion, as  in  the  instance  of  the  federal 
decree,  making  it  illegal  to  annul 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  in 
another  declaring  that  no  law  shall 
have  a  retroactive  effect  Besides 
this,  almostall  questions  of  commerce 
may  be  considered  federal;  and  as  it 
is  next  to  impossible  that  the  sepa- 
rate states  should  not  have  peculiar 
lairs  on  this  subject  the  supreme 
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court  may  thus  middle  with  and  re- 
gulate matters  in  which  the  most 
essential  and  daily  interests  of  a 
mercantile  populationare  concerned, 
and,  in  this  manner,  wrest  from  them 
gradually  their  independence  in  its 
most  important  bearing.  Now^t  is 
hard  to  believe  that  this  count'  so 
despotically  endowed  —  though  it 
may  not  at  present  act  despotically 
—will  not,  when  the  American  states 
shall  have  grown  up  to  their  full 
proportions,  and  shall  present  strong- 
er contrasts  in  interests  and  diarao- 
ter  than  they  do  now,  find  occadoa 
so  to  interpose  its  authori^  between 
them,  as  either  to  absorb  all  power  in 
itself,  or— what  is  more  liAefy^prom, 
duce  such  a  convulsion  among  rival 
interests,  as  will  bring  about  its  own 
destruction,  and— -by  a  natural  coih 
sequence  —  the  dissolution  of  tiie 
union, iOf  which  it  forms  the  chief 
bond.  But  whether  this  will  happen  j^ 
or  not,it  is  certain  at  least  that  there 
exists,  in  the  heart  of  the  most  com- 
plete democracy  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  an  authority  more  unlimited 
and  undefined,  and  that  may  become^ 
from  its  attributes,  more  ail-pervad- 
ing and  all-absorbin?  than  has  ever 
grown  out  of  any  oUier  form  of  go- 
vernmenD  On  this  subject,  Monsieur 
de  Tocqueville  makes  the  following 
observations : — 

**  In  the  hands  of  the  seven  federal 
judges,  are  committed  constantly, 
the  peace,  the  prosperity,  the  veiy 
existence  of  the  union.  Leave  them 
out,  and  the  constitution  is  a  dead 
letter ;  it  is  to  them  that  the  execu- 
tive power  appeals  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  legislative  body, 
to  them  the  legislature  addresses 
itself  for  defence  against  the  enter* 
prises  of  the  executive  power;  to 
them  the  union  looks  to  enforce  the 
obedience  of  the  states ;  to  them  the 
states  to  repel  the  exaggerated  pre- 
tensions of  the  union ;  to  them  the 
public  interest  appeals  against  pri- 
vate interest;  to  them  the  spirit  of 
conservation  against  democraUc 
instability.  Their  power  is  immense^ 
but  it  is  a  power  of  opinion.  They 
are  all  potent  as  long  as  the  people 
yield  obedience  to  the  law;  but 
their  power  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
law  is  despised.  Now,  the  power  of 
opinion  is  that  which  is  the  most 
difficult  to  exercise^  because  it  is 
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imposBible  to  fix  exactly  its  limita. 
It  U  often  as  dangerous  to  go  be- 
yond, as  to  fall  below  it. 

"  The  federal  judges  should  be 
not  only  good  citizens,  honest  and 
enlightened  men,  which  all  roagis- 
trates  should  be,  but  they  should 
besides  be  statesmen,  men  capable 
of  discerning  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
of  encountering  obstacles  that  may 
be  overcome,  and  of  yielding  to  the 
current,  when  it  would  otherwise 
sweep  away,  with  their  own  autho- 
rity, the  sovereignty  of  the  union, 
and  the  dominion  of  the  laws. 

'*  The  president  may  fall  into 
error,  and  yet  the  state  not  suffer, 
because  the  power  of  the  president 
is  limited ;  the  Congress  may  err, and 
the  union  not  peri:tb,  because  beyond 
the  Congress  is  the  electoral  body, 
which    may    change  its   spirit    by 


felt.  Each  state  is  in  itaelf  suificient 
for  itself.  The  grand  utility  of  the 
union  is  one  that  contemplatea  only 
distant  dangers  and  emergendea  not 
to  be  foreseen ;  its  monopoly  of  ex- 
ternal affairs  gives  it  no  predomi- 
nance, because  these  are  insignifi- 
cant. Its  existence  as  a  balance  of 
power,  and  a  check  upon  the  other 
states,  is,  naturally,  by  the  democra- 
tic spirit,  considered  rather  as  an 
evil  than  a  good ;  and  the  only  sen- 
sible benefit  which  results  from  its 
existence,  in  ordinary  times,  consists 
in  its  forming  many  nations  into  one. 
and  thus  excluding  national  enmitiesj 
from  the  soil,  which  would  oUierwise 
most  assuredly  have  grown  up,  and 
averting  the  vexatious  impediment 
to  commerce,  which  would  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  guarding  every 
Jfrontier  with  a  line  of  custom-nouses. 


changing  its  members.    But  if  the   [But  this  benefit,  great  as  it  is,  is  of  a 


supreme  court  should  ever  be  com- 
posed of  imprudent  men,  the  confe- 
deration would  have  to  fear  complete 
anarchy,  or  a  civil  war. 

*'  For  the  rest,  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves ;  the  original  cause  of  dan- 
ger is  not  in  the  constitution  of  the 
tribunal,  but  in  the  nature  of  federal 
governments.  We  have  already  seen 
that  no  where  is  a  strong  judicial 
power  so  necessary  as  in  contede- 
rated  states.  But  this  necessity 
imposes  the  obligation  of  giving  it 
great  extent  and  complete  independ- 
ence. Yet  the  more  a  power  is 
extended  and  independent,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  that  results 
from  its  abuse.  The  origin  of  the 
danger  is  not  in  the  constitution  of 
this  power,  but  in  the  constitution 
of  the  state  which  makes  such  a 
power  necessary." 

We  have  now  shown,  we  think, 
that  the  very  functions  of  the  fede- 
ral union  may  lead  to  its  ruin,  but  it 
is  much  more  likely,  we  believe,  to 
perish  from  not  daring  to  put  forth 
these  functions  than  by  their  abuse ; 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  hitherto  its 
authority  has  been  on  ohe  decline, 
and  not  on  the  increase.  \jVhil8t  the 
states  indeed  were  weak,  their  po- 
pulation small,  and  a  common  dan- 
ger threatened  their  existence  from 
without,  the  federal  government  was 
strong  because  a  common  centre  of 
action,  and  a  regulating  power  in  the 
different  commonwealths  was  wanted. 
This  want,  however,  is  no  longer 


negative  kind,  and    of  such  kind 
would  the  states  desire  the  power  of 
the  federal  government  to  be.  They 
wish  it  to  exist  but  not  to  be  felt. 
The  moment  it  makes  Itself  active, 
it  is  considered  as  an  enemy^  and 
the  general  advantage  which  resides 
with  it,  weighs  not  for  a  moment 
against  the  particular  interest  it  may 
run  counter  to.    ThusIjDn  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff,  the  nate  of  South 
Carolina,  with  arms  in  its  hands, 
made  the  general  Congress  rescind 
its  own  resolutions,  and  at  the  same 
time  promulgated  the  nullifying  doc- 
trines which,  if  acted  on,  woula  com- 
pletely dissolve  the  unionTTLBut  be- 
sides the  weakness  which  u  exhibits, 
whenever  brought  face  to  face  with 
any  single  state,  there  are  many 
other  reasons  to  show,  we  think,  that 
the  federal  government  is  not  made 
for  permanence ;  for  how  can  per- 
manence be  established  on  constant 
fluctuation  ?     The  government  of 
each  state   may  endure,    because 
each  has  a  bend  of  union  in  itself, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  danger  of  • 
its  falling  to  pieces ;  but  the  federal 
union  is  not  one  but  twenty^four, 
and  these  twenty-four  not  stable 
unchanging  societies,  whose  inter- 
ests may  be  adjusted  by  a  precalcu- 
lated  system,  but  societies  varying 
yearly   in    their    populations,    re- 
sources, characters,  and  respective 
bearings.     These  twenty-four  grew 
out  of  thirteen,  and  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  may  probably  grow  forty.    But 
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Blr  number  jprbwif  bo  does  the 
iriousness  oftbe  unioDr]  Wasb- 
n  was  origioallyat  the  ceotre 
B  confederated.«tates,  it  is  now 
air ex^emity.  [The  Mississippi 
it  that  time  a  ndSrly  uniahabited 
try,  whereas,  within  forty  years 
)pulation  has  increased  thirty* 
whilst  the  population  of  other 
I  has  only  pad  a  threefold  in^ 
e.  This,  as  well  as  its  situation, 
ity,  and  commercial  resources, 
s  it  out  as  inevitably  to  become 
entral  poi^t  of  the  federal  go- 
nent,  but  its  inhabitaDts  are 
and  uncivilized  in  comparison 

those  of  the  other  states  of 
ipioD,  and  therefore  unfit   to 

the  predominance.  The  in- 
ants  of  the  south  also,  where 
ry  prevails,  exhibit  a  broadly 
;ed   distinction    of    character 

those  of  the  north.    Besides 

some  states  have  increased 
^nsely  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
it  others  have  decrease^!}  Vir- 
had  formerly  thirty-three  mem- 

at  Congress;  it  has  now  only 
ty-one.  New  York  had,  in  the 
1790,  but  ten ;  it  has  now  forty, 
e  forty  might,  if  they  chose, 
ips  gijM  the  law  to  the  whole 
;ress.  ^To  sum  up  our  argument^ 
elieve^at  it  is  utterly  impost 

any  durable  union  shoula  be 
lished  on  so  shifting  a  founda- 
or  that  a  power,  whose  force  is 
ly  one  of  opinion  (mark,  it  is  a 
Qon  object  of  jealous  suspicion 
now),  should  so  unite  all  dis« 
Dg  opinions  in  its  own  favour, 
produce  concord  and  unanimity 
een  a  multitude  of  independent 
ns,  comparatively  strong  and 
,  rich  and  poor,  prosperous  and 
aingW/f  e  took  indeed  upon  the 
-nment  of  the  federal  union  to 
9thing  more  than  a  great  sca^- 
ig,  to  subsist  till  the  building 

great  house  is  finisbed^the 

continent  of  the  new  world 
led,  cultivated,  and  colonized, 
iwers  the  providential  purpose 
esent  of  preventinff  the  work- 
falling  otit  among  themselves, 
f  destroying  each  other,  instead 
osecuting  the  great  work  for 
b  tiiejuncUon  or  all  their  hands 
uireoT^But  when  this  great  end 
be  accomplished;  when  the  sen- 
Lt  of  mutual  weakness  in  which 
confederation  arose  ahidl  be 


succeeded  by  a  sense  of  separate 
strength  and  sufficiency;  when  the 
one  object  and  character,  which  as- 
sociated all  together,  shall  give  pla<» 
to  broad  contrasts  and  interests  the 
most  antagonistick,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  union  can  continue  to 
exisCl  We  are  quite  unable  to  dis- 
co verwhat  will  then  be  the  one  uni- 
versal cementing  interest  Even  at 
present  the  states  appear  to  us  to  be 
rather  conjoined  than  united. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space 
to  the  consideration  of  the  federal 
government — which,  in  the  present 
phasis  of  American  society,  is  the 
Only  institution  of  which  any  thing 
can  with  a  show  of  probability  be 
predicated — ^that  we  have  left  our- 
selves but  a  very  narrow  Haalt  to 
advert  to  what  we  would  further 
wish  to  notice  in  the  admirable  work 
before  us.  Ql^e  must  therefore  be 
brief,  and  confine  ourselves  to  one 
topic  only  out  of  the  many  that  are 
spread  so  invitingly  before  us ;  and 
of  these,  the  question,  whether  or 
not,  with  reference  to  America,  a 
pure  democracy  be  capable  of  dura- 
Dility  ?  appears  toua  to  admit  oftbe 
concisest  solutionTJI^he  constitution 
of  the  United  Sutesls  generally  in- 
stanced as  a  proof,  that  this  form 
of  government,  if  not  the  best,  is  at 
least  a  permanenth/  practical  one. 
Now  we  must  say,  that  our  studies 
of  this  constitution  itself  have  led  us 
more  forcibly  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion than  all  ot^ier  ai^uments  put 
together.  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, we  are  willing  to  confess  that 
democracy  has  hitherto  been  for 
America,  taking  its  good  with  its  evil, 
perhaps  the  best  species  of  govern- 
ment she  could  have  adopted.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  has  consisted  solely^ 
of  one  industrious  doss*  Manual  anaV 
mercantile  labour  have  been  the  only 
things  to  be  represented,  and  the 
former  In  a  degree  much  predomi- 
nant  over  the  Tatter.  WSmds  have 
been  alone  wantedjaffll  thcrefor^^' 
hands  alone  counteoj  and  although 
other  wants  begin  to  arise  now,  we 
are  not  sure  thiat,  whilst  the  grett 
task  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  is  to  clear,  cultivate,  people, 
and  colonize  the  soil,  the  govern- 
ment, which  has  the  least  control  fa 
it,  a9d  leaves  men  most  at  large  m 
their  enterprises,  will  not  be  (ke 
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noflt  advtiitagooui.  Men  ip  largfe^ 
^  Bpacei,  jostle  not  agtiDst  each  oiher, 
especial  ly  when  iheir  work  is  a  com* 
mon  ooe,  their  interest  a  common 
one,  and  there  is  room  for  them  all. 
Industry  and  enterprise,  with  vast 
unoccupied  fields  before  them,  may 
be  almost  left  to  themaeifes.  Local 
regulations,— which  the  Americans 
poasess  in  their  toumsAips,  and  which 
constitute  really  their  only  effective 
government — is  nearly  all  that  is 
wanted.  The  more  unchecked  they 
are  in  other  respects  the  better. 
^lanhera  alone  in  this  case  ought  to 
be  represented,  because  numbersj^tk^ 
alitute  the  great  desideratum.  yBut 
when  the  great  work  of  hatuinhuW 
be  completed,  hemds  will  lose  their 
predominating  value;  when  the  all 


Twei 
fffogly  < 


education  is  nearly  nnlfersal,  it  it 
said  that  the  representatives  ef  the 
people  cannot  always  write  corrects 

must  now  add,  as  moat  stri* 
connected  with  our  argument 
a  passage  on  the  fyranmf  of  ike  majom 
^ifyi  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  more  crushing  this  species  of 
tyranny  ia  than  that  of  the  most  po« 
tent  despot  that  ever  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand  over  men ;  and  how  effec* 
tually^if  it  could  mainuin  itself— 
it  would  for  ever  prevent  society 
from  rising  above  its  foundationsT^ 
^  An  absolute  kinff,"  says  Monsieur 
de  Tocqueville,  "has  but  a  material 
power;  he  can  constrain  actions, 
but  cannot  touch  the  will,  but  a  ma* 
jority  is  clothed  at  the  same  time 


absorbing  necessity  of  manual  tn^A.with  a  force  material  and  moral ;  it 


dmtry  shall  be  abated,  and  it  conti- 
nues no  longer  to  resolve  all  classes 
of  society  into  one,  many  distinctions, 
as  yet  hardly  known,  and  all  con- 
nected with  or  arising  from  intelleO' 
iual  superioriiy,  will  emergeTj  Th^ 
question  then  will  be,  shall  airthese 
yield  the  political  arena  completely 
to  a  numerical  majority,?  Hitherto 
this  has,  in  the  fullest  sense,  happen- 
ed. In  the  late  (question  of  the  bank, 
the  mercantile  interest,  although  it 
is  not  without  a  share  of  represen- 
tation and  means  of  self  defence, 
was  entirely,  sacrificed— to  that  of 
the  populace.  Monsieur  de  Tocque* 
ville  assures  us  that  universal  suf- 
frage has  a  similar  effect  in  sacrifi- 
cing intelligence  to  ignorance.  Edu- 
cated and  enlightened  men,  he  sayf, 
shun  public  life,  and  take  shelter  in 
retirement,  knowieg  they  have  no 
qualities  to  recommend  them  to  mob 
favour,  whilst  those  who  are  sent  to 
watch  over  the  fortunes  of  the  state 
are  generally  such  as  have  been  un- 
able to  manage,  with  profit,  their  pri- 
vate affairs.  *<  When  one  enters," 
he  continues,  "  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
presentatives at  WashiDgton,  one  is 
struck  with  the  vulgar  aspect  of  this 
great  assembly.  The  eye  seeks  in 
vain  for  some  celebrated  man  on 
whom  to  rest  Nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers are  obscure  individuals,  whose 
names  give  back  no  image  to  the 
mind.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
village  attorneys,  small  traffickers, 
or  even  belong  to  the  lowest  class  of 
the  people.  A^d  in  a  country  where 


rules  the  will  as  much  as  the  actions  ; 
and  hinders  together  the  act  and  the 
desire  which  would  prompt  it.  <*  * 
In  America  the  majority  traces  a 
formidable  circle  around  thought 
Within  its  limita  a  writer  is  free,  but 
wo  to  him  who  should  dare  to  ves- 
ture beyond  it  Certainly  he  has  no 
auto  da  fi  to  fear,  but  his  life  ia 
made  a  burden  to  him,  by  daily  per- 
secutions and  disgusts  of  every  sort. 
TAe  political  career  is  closed  ypon 
him^jbr  he  has  offended  the  sole  power 
which  coy  Id  open  it  to  him,  «  •  •  • 
Princes  have,  so  to  speak,  materiali- 
sed violence ;  democratic  republica 
have  rendered  it  as  intellectual  as 
the  human  will  which  it  would  con- 
strain. Under  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  one,  despotism  struck  the 
body ;  and  if  the  object  of  its  resent- 
ment had  the  king  against  him,  he 
might  have  the  people  for  him ;  but 
in  democracies,  tyranny  proceeds 
differently.  You  are  Iree  not  to 
think  as  1  do,  it  says;  your  property 
and  your  life  are  secure  to  you,  but 
from  this  day  you  are  a  stranger 
among  your  fellow-citizens.  You 
may  keep  all  your  privileges,  but 
they  are  become  useless  to  you  ;  if 
you  ask  for  the  votes  of  your  coun- 
trymen they  will  not  give  them ;  if 
you  wish  to  gain  their  esteem,  it 
shall  be  refused.  You  may  remain 
among  men,  but  you  have  lost  the 
rights  of  humanity.  When  you  ap- 
proach your  fellows,  they  will  ny 
from  you  as  from  an  impure  being ; 
those  even  who  believe  in  your  in<i 
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nocence  will  abandon  you  also.  Go 
ia  peace ;  your  life  is  left  to  you,  but 
It  iM  worse  than  death." 

r[oD8ieur  de  Tocqueville  then  re* 
ks  upon  the  obligation  which  is  Im- 
posed on  every  writer  In  America  to 
jlatter  the  majority,  and  contrasts  thia 
with  Labriiyere  inhabiting  the  palace 
of  Louis  XIV.  whilst  he  wrote  bis 
chapteron  great  men,and  Moli^re  wri- 
ting pieces  of  severe  criticism  on  the 
court,  which  were  acted  before  cour- 
tiers. But  in  America  the  majority 
lives  in  perpetual  adoration  of  Itself. 
For  this  rea«<on,  there  is-no  freedom 
of  thought  there,  and  therefore  no 
literature.  The  majority  rules  with 
a  perfection  and  abstract  complete* 
ness  of  despotism  never  before  rea- 
lized, and  hardly  within  the  bounds 
of  fancy,  over  all  active  and  all  spe^ 
culative  life  connected  with  action. 
The  minority  is  struck  with  a  fiat  of 
moral  annihilation,  and  the  seUct 
men  of  the  nation,  of  whom  this 
minority  will  always  be  composed, 
are  thus  voted  into  non-existence, 
and  only  suffered  to  enjoy  the  gross 
gratifications  of  animal  life  In  peace, 
on  the  condition  that  they  remain 
quiet,  and  attempt  not  to  interfere 
with  or  gainsay  the  decisions  of  the 
mob.  The  doctrine.  In  fact,  of  equa- 
lity is  applied  to  the  Intelligence^ 
and  it  is  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pure  de- 
mocracy, that  there  can  be  no  supe- 
riority, either  intellectual  or  moral, 
that  is  not  given  and  expressed  by  a 
major  numbeK7  ^ 

Now  it  mu8in>e  observed,  that^e 
evils  we  have  above  specified,  great 
as  they  are, are, comparatively  speak- 
ing, hardly  felt  at  present,  because, 
in  America,  both  the  majority  and 
minority  may,  on  a  general  view,  be 
said  to  constitute  but  one  and  the 
same   description   of  men.    They 


both  represent  labour^  and  thia  la  of 
such  paramount  imporunce  at  the 
actual  moment,  that  every  mental 
endowment  becomes— In  an  inferior 
sense  too — attendant  on  It.  A  good 
stout  labourer  will  yet  for  some  time 
to  come  be  of  more  value,  and,  in  a 
political  light,  more  highly  consider- 
ed, in  the  New  World,  than  a  £Iei^ 
ton,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Sbakspeare.  LWe 
would  look  forward,  however,  to  a 
more  advanced  period,  and  would 
ask — Is  America  for  ever  to  be  the 
land  solely  of  traflic  and  hand-work, 
and  is  all  understanding  higher  than 
a  mechanical  oncTCif  we  may  use  the 
expre8slon)'Mr=^e  perpetually  ba- 
nished from  her  soil  ?  Even  if  so^ 
we  could  show,  did  our  limits  per- 
mit, that  her  democracy  could  not 
last,  But  If  she  is  to  become,  as  she 
mttst  by  inevitable  progression  be- 
come, polite  and  refined;  if  she  is 
to  be  great  in  intellect  as  well  as  in  < 
physical  force;  if  the  gratification 
of  social  wants,  with  superadded 
luxuries,  is  not  to  satisfy  her,  or 
mere  traditional  knowledge  to  con- 
tent her ;  if  her  mind  is  to  rise  from 
the  earth,  and  have  its  wants.  Its 
labours,  its  delights,  and  to  bring  all 
the  results  of  its  researches  to  adorn, 
dignify,  and  liberalise  the  otherwise 
grubbing  pursuits  of  society ;  If  she 
is  to  consider  man  not  a  mere  work- 
day labourer,  but  an  inquisitive  in- 
telligence, and  this  world,  not  so 
much  a  material  as  a  spiritual  labo- 
ratory ;  then  must  she  find  some  other 
interpreter  thttl  bare  numbers  to  ex- 
press her  wilLj 

We  recommend  Monsieur  de 
Tocqueville's  work  as  the  very  best 
in  plan  on  the  subject  of  America 
we  have  ever  met  with,  and  we 
think  we  may  claim  the  same  praise 
for  it  with  reference  to  its  execu- 
tion. 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  MIDGE. 
ClIAP.  XIV. 


THE  UOONBEAU. 


The  inorDing  after  we  arrived, 
we  were  siuing  at  breakfast,  talking 
over  our  past  expedition,  and  plans 
for  the  future,  when  two  letters  were 
laid  on  the  table.  The  first  was  to 
my  uncle,  and  ran  as  follows  :— 

'^  Havanna,sueh  a  date. 
"  Mr  DEAR  Fremchb, 
**  I  sailed  from  this  on  the  15th 
ult,  and  had  got  pretty  well  to  the 
northward,  when  it  came  onto  blow 
like  fury,  and  I  was  driven  back  with 
the  loss  of  several  of  my  sails,  and 
the  bowsprit  badly  sprung. 

**  Knowing  that  I  would  touch 
here  on  my  way  home,  I  had  desired 
letters  to  be  forwarded  from  England 
if  any  thing  material  occurred,  to 
the  care  of  Mr  M ;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  my  return,  I  received  one 
from  our  mutual  friend  Ferrit,  of 
Lincoln's-Inn,  informing  me  of  my 
brother  Henry's  death;  and,  what 
surprised  me,  after  all  that  had 
passed,  an  acknowledgement  of  his 
having  been»married,  from  the  first, 
to  that  plaguy  Swiss  girl,  Mademoi- 
selle Heloise  de  Walden.  This 
makes  a  serious  difference  in  my 
worldly  affairs,  you  will  at  once  see, 
as  the  boy,  whom  you  will  remember 
as  a  child,  roust  now  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  head  of  the  family. 
But  as  I  have  no  children  of  my 
own,  and  have  wherewithal  to  keep 
the  old  lady  and  myself  comfortable, 
^  and  had  already  left  Henry  my  heir, 
having  as  good  as  adopted  him,  I  am 
rather  rejoiced  at  it  than  otherwise, 
although  he  does  me  out  of  a  ba- 
ronetcy. Why  that  poor  dissipsted 
brother  of  mine  should  have  been 
so  much  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
his  low  marriage,  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not tell,  as  the  girl,  I  have  heard  say, 
was  handsome,  and  tolerably  edu- 
cated. But  now,  of  course,  the  mur- 
der is  out,  BO  there  is  no  use  in  spe- 
culatiug  farther  on  the  matter ;  Ferrit 
writes  me,  that  the  documents  con- 
firmatory of  the  marriage  are  all 
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Henry's  will,  to  communicate  to 
his  son,  who  is  now  Sir  Henry  Oak- 
plank,  and  must  instantly  drop  the 
De  Walden. 

"I  have  sent  letters  for  him  to  the 
admiral ;  but  as  the  youngster  may 
fall  in  your  way  in  the  Spider,  to 
which  1  have  appointed  him,  and  in 
which  he  sailed  for  Jamaica  a  few 
days  before  my  return  here,  I  think, 
for  the  sake  of  your  old  crony,  poor 
Henry,  as  well  as  for  my  sake,  you 
will  be  glad  to  pay  the  boy  some  at- 
tention. 

"  Give  my  regards  to  Mr  Brail,  if 
still  with  you.  I  have  got  a  noble 
freight  on  board — near  a  million  of 
dollars — so,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
you  soon  In  England,  I  remain,  my 
dear  Frenche,  your  sincere  friend 
and  old  schoolfellow, 

**  Oliver  Oakplank.*' 

The  next  letter  was  as  follows  :-* 

**  H.  M.  Schooner  Spider,  Montego 
Bay — such  a  date, 
''My  dear  Sir, — I  have  only  a 
minute  to  advise  you  of  my  arrival 
here  this  morning,  and  of  being  again 
under  weigh,  in  consequence  of  what 
I  have  just  learned  of  the  vagaries  of 
our  old  acquaintance  the  Midge.  I 
trust  I  may  fall  in  with  her.  I  saw 
your  friends,  the  Hudsons,  safe  out- 
side the  Moro,  on  the  —  ulto.,  in  the 
fine  new  ship,  the  Ajax.  I  left  them 
stemming  the  gulf  stream  with  a 
beautiful  breeze. 

^  I  wish  you  would  have  a  letter 
lying  in  the  hands  of  the  agents, 
Peaweep,  Snipe,  and  Flamingo,  in 
Kingston  for  me,  as  I  am  bound  to 
Port  Royal  whenever  my  present 
cruise  is  up.    Yours  sincerely, 

•*  Hemrt  de  Walden." 

"Aha,  Master  de  Walden— -not  a 
word  about  Mademoiselle  Sophie, 
eh  ?  my  friends  the  Hudsons  indeed  I 
but  never  mind — I  rejoice  in  your 
good  fortune,  my  lad." 
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gradually  worse,  until  I  was  so  weak 
that  I  could  scarcely  staod. 

Lennox  had  come  up  to  see  me  one 
morning  after  I  had  been  a  week  ill ; 
he  informed  me  that  old  Jacob 
Munroe  was  dead»  having  left  him  a 
heap  of  money,  and  that  he  was 
about  going  down  to  the  Musquito 
Shore  m  the  schooner  Moonbeam, 
a  shell  trader  belonging  to  his  late 
uncle,  and  now  to  himself^  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  winding  up  old  Ja« 
cob's  estate,  and  leaving  the  island 
for  Scotland.  Hearing  I  had  been  ill, 
a  thought  had  occurred  to  the  kind- 
hearted  creature*  that  "a  cruise 
would  be  just  the  thing  to  set  me 
on  my  legs  again  i"  and,  accordingly, 
he  bad  come  to  offer  me  a  passage 
in  his  schooner* 

Dr  Tosy  was  standing  by.  "  Not  a 
bad  notion,  Mr  Lennox;  do  you  know 
I  had  some  thoughts  of  recommenc- 
ing a  sea  voyage  myself,  and  sow 
since  1  know  of  such  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, I  by  all  means  recommend 
Mr  Brail  to  accompany  you^  unless, 
indeed,  you  dre  to  remain  too  long 
in  some  vile  muddy  creek  on  the 
Muequito  shore." 

"No,  no,  sir,  the  Jezmy  Nettles, 
another  vessel  of  ours,  sailed  a  fort- 
Bigbt  ago,  to  see  that  the  turtle-shell 
is  all  ready,  so  I  won't  be  eight-and- 
forty  hours  on  the  coast." 

•<  Then  it  is  the  very  thing." 

Aiid  so  it  was  arranged.  My  fincle 
drove  me  down  next  day  to  the  bay, 
and  the  following  morning  I  was  al 
■ea,in  the  beautiful  clipper  schooner^ 
the  Mooabeaa.    Once  more 

**  The  w«t«rs  heave  aroand  tae ;  and  <m 

high 
Ths  winds  lift  np  their  voices.*' 

yfe  had  beea  several  days  out, 
and  were  bcrwling  tAong  nine  knots, 
with  a  most  lovely  little  breeze 
■leady  on  the  ^faarter.  I  wae  loun- 
ging at  urine  ease  trader  the  awning, 
•B  a  beaeeop,  reading.  There  was 
■rot  a  dead  in  the  sky.  The  sbar|t» 
aieB  was  rearii^  thrsfagh  the  water, 
the  sailt  were  critically  well  set  and 
drawiaf  to  a  wiskv  «nd  the  dancing 
blue  waves  were  buzzing  alongside. 
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one  swell  te  anetner.    U  was  one  o# 
those  glorious,  frevli,aa<l  exkritaraiimr 


to  be  found  in  no  other  climate  un- 
der the  sun.  Besides,  I  was  in  rap- 
tures with  the  little  fairy,  for  she  was 
a  beauty  in  every  respect,  and  with 
the  bracing  air  that  was  hour  by  hour 
setting  me  up  again.  While  I  am 
thus  luxuriating,  I  will  tell  yoa  a 
story— so  come  along,  my  boy. 

A  NEGRO  QUARREL. 

We  had  several  negroes  amongst 
the  Moonbeams,  one  of  whom,  a  aail- 
maker,  was  busy  close  to  where  I 
lay,  with  his  palm  and  needle,  fol- 
lowing his  vocation,  and  mending  a 
sail  on  deck — another  black  diamond, 
a  sort  of  half-inch  carpenter,  was  busy 
with  some  job  abaft  of  him.  I  had 
often  noticed  before,  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  negroes  quarrel.  I 
would  say  that  they  did  so  very  clas* 
sically,  after  the  model  of  Homer's 
heroes,  for  instance,  for  they  gene- 
rally prelude  their  combats  with  long 
speeches— or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  call  their  method  the 
Socratic  mode  of  fighting— as  they 
commence  and  carry  on  with  a  series 
of  questions,  growing  more  and  more 
stinging  as  they  proceed,  until  a  fig bt 
becomes  unavoidable;  aa  in  the  pre- 
sent case. 

The  origin  of  the  dispute  wss 
rather  complex.  There  was  an  In- 
dian boy  on  board,  of  whom  more 
anon ;  and  this  lad,  Lennojt,  with  a 
spice  of  his  original  calling,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  teaching  to  read  and 
to  learn  a  variety  of  infantile  lessons, 
which  he  in  turn  took  delight  in  re- 
tailing to  the  negroes;  and  there  he 
is  working  away  at  this  moment,  re- 
versing the  order  of  things^the 
youasf  teaching  the  old. 

Pdimneedle  appears  a  very  datt 
scholar,  while  Chip,  I  can  perceive, 
is  sharp  enough,  and  takes  ddtgfattn 
piquing  Palmy^  Chip  says  his  les- 
sen glibly.  "  Ah,  daddy  Chip,  yen 
shall  liiake  eae  parson  b^*  and  by— > 
quite  clebef  dis  morning — se  now, 
PalBiaeedle,  eeme  tleagv"  and  Palmy 
alse  acquitted  himself  tolerably  for 
some  tiesei 

**  What  yea  call  hamnwl  bab  few 
legs  9"  said  Indio^in  eeatiBdntieBef 
toe  lesson^  and  holdfrtg  vp  four  ling' 
ersk  Here  I  thoaabt  ef  ny  eoaan 
Sally.  . 

'*0m  cew,"  prottpUy  nMmi 
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«Yefi^to  be  sure!  certaioly  one 
cow  hab  four  legs ;  but  what  is  de 
cow  call?" 

**  Oh,  some  time  Nancf,  some  time 
Jubt." 

«Stupid-»I  mean  what  you  call 
ebery  cow." 

'*  How  de  debil  should  I  sabe,  In- 
dio?" 

«  Becaase,"  said  Indio, "  I  tell  you 
dis  morning  already,  one,  tree,  five 
time;  but  stop,  1  sail  find  one  way 
to  make  you  remember.  How  much 
feels  you  hab  yourself— surely  you 
can  tell  me  dat  ?  " 

"  Two— I  hab  two  feets- dere." 

'•  Den,  what  is  you  call  ?  " 

"  One  quadruped.  You  tink  I 
don't  know  dat?" 

"  One  quadruped  I  ho,  ho— I  know 
yon  would  say  so— you  say  so  yes- 
terday—really  you  wery  mosh  block- 
head indeed— </af  is  what  de  cow  is 
call,  man.  You !— why  you  Is  call 
one  omnivorous  biped  widout  fed« 
der— dat  is  what  you  is  call ;  and  de 
reason,  Massa  Lennox  tell  me,  Is,  be- 
cause you  nyam  as  mosh  as  ever  you 
-can  get,  and  don't  wear  no  fedder 
like  one  fowl— mind  dat — you  is  one 
omnivorous  biped."  Here  Chip  be- 
gan, I  saw,  to  quiz  Palmy  also. 

<*  Now,  Massa  Indio,"  said  the  for- 
mer, *'let  me  be  coolmassa  one 
ieetle  piece.  I  say.  Palmy,  it  is 'find 
dat  you  hab  two  feets— dat  yoii  eats 
all  you  can  grab,"  (aside,)  "  your 
own  and  your  neighbours  "—(/^en 
aloud)^^*  dat  you  hab  no  fedders  in 
your  tail— and  derefore  you  is  call 
one  somniferous  tripod  **  (at  least  what 
be  said  sounded  more  like  this  than 
any  thing  else).  "  Now,  dere  Is 
dat  uely  old  one-foot-neger  cookey  " 
(the  ^llow  was  black  as  a  sloe  him- 
self), '*  wid  his  wooden  leg,  what 
would  you  call  he  f  tink  well  now ; 
he  only  hab  one  leg,  you  know." 

"  One  unicorn"  said  Palmy,  after 
a  pause,  and  scratching  his  woolly 
skull.  But  my  laughter  here  put  an 
end  to  the  school,  and  was  the  inno- 
cent means  of  stirring  up  Pal  my 's 
wrath,  who,  mortified  at  perceiving 
that  I  considered  the  others  had 
been  quizzing  him,  was  not  long  of 
endeavouring  to  work  out  his  re- 
venge. Slow  as  he  might  be  at  his 
learning,  be  was  any  thing  but  slow 
in  this.  PaVitiike^dle  now  took  the 
lead  in  the  dialogue.    "  Chip,"  said 

Da1Ji*«*   €t  A*Ani»k  i\f  nnn«Ait«A  •  un  toll 
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me  how  you  lef  de  good  old  woman, 
your  moder,  eh  ?  " 

Chip,  who  was  caulking  his  seam, 
laid  down  his  caulking- iron  and 
mallet,  pulled  up  his  sleeve,  fid- 
geted with  the  waistband  of  his 
trowsers,  turned  his  quid,  spit  in  his 
fist,  and  again  commenced  opera- 
tions, grumbling  out  very  gruffly, 
"  my  moder  is  dead."  He  had  clear- 
ly taken  offence,  as  Palmy  evidently 
expected  he  would  do;  but  why  I 
could  not  divine.  Palmy  proceeded 
in  his  lesson  of  **  teazing  made  easy." 

**  Nice  old  woman— sorry  to  hear 
dat"  The  rascal  had  known  it, 
however,  all  along.  "  Ah,  now  I  re- 
member ;  she  was  much  awell  when 
I  last  see  him— and  face  bloat-^Ah, 
I  feared,  for  long  time,  she  would 
take  to  nyam  dirt  at  last" 

**  Who  tell  you  so — who  say  my 
moder  eat  dirt  ?  "  cried  Chip,  deeply 
stung;  for  the  greatest  affront  you 
can  put  on  a  negro,  is  to  cast  in  his 
teeth  either  that  he  himself,  or  some 
of  his  near  of  kin,  labour  under  that 
mysterious  complaint,  mat d*estomac> 
"Oh,  nobody,"  rejoined  Palmy, 
with  a  careless  toss  ot  the  head ;  '*  I 
only  tought  she  look  wery  like  it— 

§lad  to  hear  It  was  not  so  howsome- 
ever — but  sartain  she  look  wery 
mosh  like  it — you  mos  allow  dat 
yourself,  Chip  ?  "  The  carpenter 
made  no  answer,  but  I  could  see  it 
was  working.  Palmy  now  began  to 
sing  in  great  glee  apparently,  casting 
a  wicked  glance  every  now  and  then 
at  his  crony,  who  thundered  away, 
rap,  rap,  rap,  and  thump,  thump, 
thump,  on  the  deck,  paying  the  seam, 
as  he  shuffled  along,  with  tobacco 
juice  most  copiously.  At  length  he 
got  up,  and  passed  forward,  ralmy 
sang  louder  and  louder. 

*'  Come,  mind  you  don't  change 
your  tune  before  long,  my  boy," 
said  I  to  myself. 

Chip  now  returned,  carrying  a  pot 
of  molten  pitch  in  his  hand.  As  he 
stepped  over  Palmy's  leg,  he  spilt,  by 
accident  of  course,  some  of  the  hot 
liuid  on  his  foot 

"  Broder  Palmneedle  —  broder 
Palmneedle — I  am  wery  sorry ;  but 
It  was  one  haxident,  you  know." 

Palmy  winced  a  little,  biit  said  no- 
thing ;  and  the  master  of  the  schoon- 
er coming  on  deck,  sent  Chip  to 
stretch  the  sail  in  some  particular 
wnT.  And  tn  hold  It  there,  for  ihn 
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convenience  of  the  sailmaker.  Erery 
thing  remained  quiet  between  them 
us  lon^  as  the  skipper  was  near,  and 
I  continued  my  reading;  but  very 
shortly,  I  heanl  aymptoms  of  the 
scald  operating  on  our  sailmaker's 
temper,  as  the  affront  had  done  on 
the  carpenter's. 

Quoth  Chip  to  Palmneedle,  as  he 
sat  down  on  deck,  and  took  hold  of 
the  sail,  "  Really  hope  I  haven't 
burnt  you,  ater  all,  Palmneedle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  drawing  in 
his  scalded  toe,  however,  as  if  he  nad 
got  the  gout  in  it. 

<*  Quite  glad  of  dat;  but  him  do 
look  swell  a  leetle,  and  de  kin  begin 
to  peel  off  a  bit.  1  am  sorry  to 
see.'* 

^<0b,  no,"  quoth  Palmy  again, 
quite  cool,  ''no  pain,  none  at  all." 

A  pause— Palmy  tries  to  continue 
his  sonff,  but  in  vain,  and  presently 
gives  a  loud  screech  as  Chip,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  clew  of  the  sail  roughly, 
brought  the  earring  down  crack  on 
the  parboiled  toe.  "  What  you  mean 
bycfat?" 

*<  What  I  have  I  hurt  you?  Ah, 
poor  fellow,  I  see  I  have  burnt  you 
now,  ater  all." 

'*  I  tell  you  I  is  not  bum^^  sings 
out  Palmy,  holding  his  toe  hard 
with  one  hand;  "  but  don^t  you 
f>ee  you  have  nearly  broken  my  foot? 
Why  did  you  hit  me,  sir,  wid  de 
clew  of  dat  heavy  sail,  sir,  as  if  it 
had  been  one  mallet?  Did  you  do  it 
o*  propos?" 

•«  Do  it  on  purpose,"  rejoins  Chip. 
'<  My  eye  I  I  drop  it  light,  light— just 
so ; "  and  here  he  thundered  the  iron 
earring  down  on  the  deck  once  more, 
missing  the  toe  for  the  second  time 
by  a  hairbreadth,  and  only  through 
Palmy's  activity  in  withdrawing  it. 

At  this  Palmy's  pent-up  wrath 
fairly  ezploded,^and  he  smote  Chip 
incontinently  over  the  pate  with  his 
iron  marline*  spike,  who  returned 
with  his  wooden  mallet,  and  the  ac* 
tion  then  began  in  earnest — the  com- 
batants rolling  over  and  over  on  the 
deck,  kicking,  and  spurring,  and  bi- 
ting, and  bucking  each  other  with 
their  heads  like  maniacs,  or  two 
monkeys  in  the  hydrophobia,  until 
the  row  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  and  they  were  se- 
parated. 

*  #  •  • 

I  had  risen  early  the  next  morn- 
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ing,  and  was  wearying  most  parti- 
cularly  for  the  breakfast  hour,  when 
QiiacGO,  who  was,  as  usual,  head  cook 
and  captain's  steward,  came  to  me. 
"  Massa,  you  never  see  soch  an  a 
face  as  Mr  Lennox  hab  die  morn- 
ing." 

*'  Why,  what  is  wrong  with  him, 
Quacco?" 

*'  1  tiuk  he  mos  hab  sleep  in  de 
moon,  sir." 

'*  Sleep  in  the  moon !  A  rum  sort 
of  a  lodging,  Quacco.  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

**  I  mean  he  mos  hab  been  sleep 
in  de  moonlight  on  deck,  widout  no 
cover  at  all,  massa."  And  so  we  found 
he  had,  sure  enough,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  a  swelled  face,  very 
much  like  the  moon  herself  in  a  fog, 
by  the  way,  as  if  she  had  left  her 
impress  on  the  poor  fellow's  mug; 
*'  her  moonstruck  child ; "  but  1  have 
no  time  for  poetry.  It  looked  more 
like  erysipelas  than  any  thing  else, 
and  two  days  elapsed  before  the 
swelling  subsided,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  poor  fellow  ap- 
peared to  me^but  it  might  have 
been  fancy — more  excited  and  out 
of  the  way  than  I  had  seen  him  since 
we  parted  at  Havanna. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  planet 
really  does  exercise  such  influences 
as  we  read  of,  thought  1 1  At  any 
rate,  I  now  for  the  first  time  Jcueiv 
the  literal  correctness  of  the  beauti- 
ful Psalm — "  The  sun  shall  not  smite 
thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night." 

We  had  now  been  a  week  at  sea, 
the  morning  had  been  extremely 
squally,  but  towards  noon  the  breeze 
became  steadier,  and  we  again  made 
more  sail,  after  which  Lennox,  the 
master  of  the  schooner,  and  I,  went 
to  dinner.  This  skipper,  by  the  way, 
was  a  rather  remarkable  personage, 
-^r<^,he  rejoiced  in  the  euphoneous, 
but  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  appel- 
lation of  Toby  Tooraloo;  secondly^ 
his  face  was  not  a  tragic  volume,  but 
a  leaf  out  of  a  farce.  It  was  for  al  1  the 
world  likethe  monkey  face  of  a  cocoa- 
nut,  there  being  only  three  holes  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye  in  it,  that  is, 
one  mouth,  always  rounded  and  pur- 
sed up  as  if  he  had  been  whistling,  and 
two  eyes,  such  as  they  were,  both 
squinting  invrards  so  abominably, 
that  one  guessed  they  were  looking 
for  his  nose.  But  if  a  person  had 
been  set  to  make  an  Inventory  of  his 
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phyftiognoniy,  at  first  sight,  against 
Ibid  feature  the  return  would  have 
been  non  est  inventus-  This  would 
have  been  incorrect  though,  for  the 
curious  dial  had  a  gnomon,  such  as  it 
was,  countersunk,  it  is  true,  into  the 
phiz, and  the  wings  so  nicely  bevelled 
away  into  the  cheeks,  that  it  could 
not  be  vouched  for,  unless  when  he 
sneezed,  which,  like  the  blowing  of  a 
whale,  proved  the  reality  of  aper- 
tures, although  you  might  not  see 
them.  His  figure  was  short  and  squats 
his  arms  peculiarly  laconic,  and  as  he 
always  kept  them  in  motion,  like  a 

Kir  of  flappers,  his  presence  might 
likenea  to  that  of  a  turtle  on  its 
hind  fins. 

The  manner  and  speech  of  Ei 
Senor  Tobias  were,  if  possible,  more 
odd  than  his  outward  and  physical 
man;  his  delivery  being  a  curious 
mixture  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
barbarous  recitative,  or  sing-song, 
and  suppressed  laughter,  although 
the  latter  was  only  a  nervous  fritter* 
ing  away  of  the  fag  end  of  his  sen- 
tences, and  was  by  no  means  intended 
to  express  mirth ;  the  voice  sounding 
as  if  he  had  been  choke-full  of  new 
bread,  or  as  if  the  words  had  been 
sparked  off  from  an  ill  set  barrel 
or^an,  that  was  revolving  in  his 
brisket. 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  to  this  beauty, 
*'  you  may  not  be  out  in  your  reckon- 
ing about  your  cargo  of  shell  beinff 
ready  for  you  on  the  coast,  captain  ?  " 

'*  Oh  no,  oh  no,— ho,  ho,  ho," 
chuckled  Tooraloo. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  laughing 
at?"  said  I,  a  good  deal  surprised. 
Being  a  silent  sort  of  fellow  his  pecu- 
liarity had  not  been  so  noticeable 
before. 

"Laugh — laugh — ho,  ho,  he.  I 
am  not  lauehing,  sir— quite  serious- 
he,  he,  ho. ' 

"  It  is  a  way  Mr  Tooraloo  has 
got,"  said  Lennox,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  1  see  it  is." 

^  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  disap- 

E ointment  this  time,  sir, — now,  since 
ig  Claw  is  out  of  the  way,— ho,  ho, 
ho,"— quoth  Toby. 

'<  Big  Claw— who  is  Big  Claw?" 
said  L 

**  An  Indian  chief,  sir,  and  one 
of  our  chief  traders,  —  he,  he,  ho, 
—and  best  customer,  sir,  —  ho, 
ho,  he,— but  turned  rogue  at  last, 

«ir.    rmriiA  nt  1aftt-.hA.  Ra.   he— -left 
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my  mate  with  him,  and  Tom  the  In- 
dian boy,  voyage  before  last — he,  he, 
he— and  when  I  came  back,  he  had 
cheated  them  both.  Oh  dear,  if  we 
did  not  lose  fifty  weight  of  shell, — 
ho,  ho,  he." 

«'  And  was  that  all  ?  "  said  L 

"  That  was  a//— ho,  ho,  he," — re- 
plied Toby. 

"  Your  mate  was  ill  used,  you 
said,  by  Big  Claw?" 

"  Yes,— ho,  ho,  he." 

<' Ashow,  msy  lask?" 

*'  Oh,  Big  Claw  cut  his  throat,  . 
thafs  a//— ho,  ho,  ho." 

**Alif  rather  uncivil,  however," 
said  I. 

•*  Very,  sir,"— quoth  Toby,—"  he, 
he,  he." 

^  And  why  did  he  cut  his  throat?  " 

**  Because  be  made  free  with  one 
of  Big  Claw's  wives— ho,  ho." 

^  So— that  was  not  the  thing,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  what  became  of  the 
wife." 

••  Cutler  throat,  too— ha,  ha,  ha ! " 
—as  if  this  had  been  the  funniest 
part  of  the  whole  story. 

«« The  devil  he  did ! "  said  I.  <<  What 
a  broth  of  a  boy  this  same  Big  Claw 
must  be ;  and  Indian  Tom,  1  see  him 
on  board  here  ?  " 

*<  Cut  his  throat  too  though — ho, 
ho,  ho— but  he  recovered." 

"  Why,  I  supposed  as  much,  since 
he  is  waiting  behind  your  chair 
there,  captain.  And  what  became 
of  this  infernal  Indian  bravo — this 
Master  Big  Claw,  as  you  call  him  ?  " 

'*  Cut  his  own  throat— ha,  ha,  ha  I 
— cut  his  own  throat,  the  very  day 
we  arrived,  by  Gom,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 
oorol  looro!  hooro;"  for  this  being 
a  sort  of  climax,  he  treated  us  with 
an  extra  rumblification  in  his  giz- 
zard, at  the  end  of  it 

Here  we  all  joined  in  honest 
Tooraloo*s  ha,  ha,  ha  I— for  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  way  in  which  the  story 
was  screwed  out  of  him,  no  mortal 
could  stand — a  story  that,  on  the 
face  of  it  at  first,  bore  simply  to  have 
eventuated  in  the  paltry  loss  of  fifty 
pounds  weight  of  turtle-shell,  but 
which  in  reality  involved  the  de- 
struction of  no  fewer  than  three  fel- 
low creatures,  and  the  grievous 
maiming  of  a  fourth.  **  Thafs  aii, 
indeed  I" 

By  this  time  it  might  have  been 
half-past  two,  and  the  tears  were  still 
wet  on  mv  cheeks,  when  the  yessel 
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wds  suddenly  laid  over  by  a  heavy 
puflf,  and  before  the  canvass  could  be 
tak^n  in,  or  the  schooner  luffed  up 
and  the  wind  shaken  out  of  her  sails, 
we  carried  away  our  foretopmast^ 
topsail,  and  all;  and,  what  was  A 
more  serious  matter,  sprung  the 
head  of  the  mainmast  so  badly,  that 
we  could  not  carry  more  than  a  close- 
reefed  mainsail  on  it  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  It  was  next  to  impossible 
to  secure  the  mast  properly  at  sea ; 
and,  as  the  #ind  had  veered  round 
to  the  south-east,  we  could  not  fetch 
the  creek  on  the  Indian  coast,  whi-« 
ther  we  were  bound,  unless  we  bad 
all  our  after-sail.  There  was  nothing 
for  it,  therefore,  but  to  bear  up  for 
San  Andreas,  now  dead  under  our 
lee,  where  we  might  get  the  mast 
comfortably  fished,  and  we  accord- 
ingly did  so,  and  arrived  there  and 
anchored  about  dusk,  on  the  evening 
of  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  Mon* 
tego  Bay. 

Ssn  Andreas,  although  in  reality  a 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Spaini 
was  at  the  time,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  in  the  sole  possession,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  of  a  Scotchman,  a  Mr 
•  •  *, — at  least  there  were  no  inhabi- 
tants on  the  island  that  we  heard  any 
thing  about,  beyond  himself,  family, 
and  negroes,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  cultivated  any  cotton  that  was 
grown  on  it,  sending  it  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Kingston  market 

We  had  come  to,  near  his  house ; 
and  when  the  vessel  was  riding  safe 
at  anchor,  the  captain  and  I  went 
ashore  in  the  boat  to  call  on  Mr  *•*, 
in  order  to  make  known  our  wants, 
and  endeavour  to  get  them  remedied. 
There  was  not  a  soul  on  the  solitary 
beach  where  we  landed,  but  we  saw 
lights  in  a  long  Idw  house,  or  shed, 
that  was  situated  on  a  ridge  on  Uie 
right  hand  of  the  bay,  as  you  stood  in, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  negro  huts 
that  surrounded  it,  and  were  cluster- 
ed below  it  nearer  the  beach.  After 
s6ttfe  iearcfa,  we  got  into  a  gravelly 
path,  worn  in  the  rocky  hill  side, 
me  a  small  river  course  or  gully, 
whh  crunilbling  ^ges  of  turf,  about 
a  f60t  high  6tt  each  hand,  against 
wMch  we  battered  our  knees  at  every 
ste^,  as  we  prdeeeded  towatds  the 
house. 

It  v^as  a  clettt  starlight  nfght,  and 
the  dark  horose  on  the  sumnfrit  of 
the  ddg«  stood  out  In  bold  r^Hef 
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—hark  1  *'  A  piano  was  atrnck  with 
apme  skill,  ana  a  female  voice  sang 
the  beautiful  song  set  to  the  tune  of 
the  old  Scottish  melody  *'  The  Weary 
Fund  o' tow." 

This  .was  a  startling  incident  to 
occur  thus  at  the  world's  end. 

"  Hey  day,"  said  I;  but  before  t 
could  make  any  farther  remark,  a  full 
rich  male  voice  struck  in  al  Um 
chorus-^ 

*«  He's  far  sway,   Wb   fyt  amiy,   btit 

wrtlf  he  win  edine. 
Te  tooments  fly,  (mm  svriftl^  by,  and  tend 

my  Boldler  borne.'* 

We  remained  riveted  to  the  spot 
until  the  music  ceased. 

**  I  say  Tooraloo,  Toby,  my  lad, 
you  have  not  sculled  us  to  fairy  land, 
nave  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  it  is  old  Mr  •••'a  daogh* 
ter,  the  only  white  lady  in  the  island 
that  I  know  of,  and  I  suppose  one  of 
her  brothers  ii  accompanying  her-^ 
ho,  ho,  he." 

**  Very  like ;  but  who  have  we 
here  ?"  as  a  tall  dark  figure  in  jacket 
and  trowsers,  with  a  Spanish  cap  on 
his  head,  came  dancing  along  the 
ridge  from  the  house,  and  singing  to 
himself,  apparently  in  ^  exuber- 
ance of  his  spirita. 

He  was  soon  close  to,  confronting 
us  in  the  narrow  road,  and  bounding 
from  side  to  side  of  the  crumbling 
ledges  of  the  footpath  with  the  buoy- 
llncy  of  boyhood,  although  the  frame, 
seen  between  me  and  the  starlight 
sky,  appeared  Herculean. 

"  HiUo,Walpole,  what  has  kept  you 
so  late?" 

We  made  ao  answer,  and  the  figure 
dosed  upon  us. 

"Pray  is  Mr  ••*  at  home— he, 
he,  he?"  said  our  skipper  te  the 
fitranger. 

The  party  addressed  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  appeared  a  good  deal 
startled.  But  he  soon  teeo^eted 
himself,  and  answered,-— 

<'  He  is.  May  I  ask  who  mates 
tiie  enquiry  in  such  a  merry  mood  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  the  master  of  the 
Moonbeam— ha,  ha,  ba— a  Monii^ 
Bay  trader^  bound  to  the  Indian  co^l^ 
but  obliged  to  put  in  here  in  distress 
—he,  he,  ho— having  badly  Sprung 
sotoe  6f  our  spars — ha,  ha,  ha." 

**  Then  what  the  h ^I  are  you 

laughhig  at,  sir  f  "  te^Aind  the  i 
^r,  savagely. 
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serious,  «ir,r>--88d  as  ft  drowned  rati 
—why,  I  am  put  in  here  in  distress^ 
sir — ha,  ha,  ha." 

It  was  time  for  me  to  strike  in  I 
saw.  **  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
gentleman's  manner,  sir,"  said  I, 
'<  and  no  offence  is  meant" 

<*  Ob,  very  well,"  said  the  other^ 
laughing  himself,  and  turning  to  Toby 
once  more.  "  And  this  other  ?  "  coh- 
tinued  th6  stranger,  very  unceremo- 
niously indicating  myself  to  be  sure. 

"  My  passenger — he,  he,  he" — said 
the  man,  with  some  discretion,  as 
there  was  no  use  in  our  case  of  men- 
tioning  names,  or  being  more  com- 
municative than  necessary. 

"  Oh,  I  see— good-night — good- 
night;" and  away  sprang  my  gen- 
tleman, without  saying  another  word. 

*'  He  might  have  waited  until  we 
got  time  to  ask  him  who  he  was  at 
any  rate,"  said  L 

"  Why,"  said  Toby,  "  that  may  be 
a  question  he  may  have  no  joy  in 
answering — ha,  ha^  ha." 

••  True  for  you,  Tooraloo,"  said  I, 
Benjie. 

We  arrived  in  front  of  the  low 
building,  whose  windows  opened  on 
a  small  terrace  or  esplanade,  like  so 
many  port- holes* 

The  building  stood  on  a  ridge  of 
limestone- rock,  a  saddle,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  West  Indies,  or  tongue 
of  land,  that  from  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
high,  where  the  house  stood,  drop- 
ped gradually,  until  it  ended  in  a 
low  sandy  spit  covered  with  a  clump 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  tufts  of  man- 

?;roye  bushes  here  and  there ;  form- 
ng  the  cape  or  foreland  of  the  bay 
on  the  right  band  as  you  stood  in. 
This  low  point  trended  outwards  like 
a  hook,  so  as  to  shut  in  the  entrance 
of  a  small  concealed  cove  or  natural 
creek,  which  lay  beyond  it,  separated 
from  the  bsy  we  lay  in  by  the  afore- 
said tongue  of  land,  so  that  the 
house  commanded  a  view  of  both 
anchorages. 

From  one  side,  aa  already  related, 
the  acclivity  was  easy ;  but  towards 
the  creek  the  ground  fell  away  sud- 
den and  precipitously;  and  on  the 
Tery  edgo  of  this  ragged  bank,  the 
house  was  perched,  like  an  eagle's 
nesi,  overhanging  the  little  land- 
locked cove. 

There  was  a  frotrp  of  fishermen 
ii«gro«8  in  front  of  f  l^e  bous^,  taHring 
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others  followed  him  witb  brbad- 
bladed  paddles  on  their  shouldfers,  aa 
if  they  had  been  pursuing  their  call- 
ing, and  were  now  retiring  to  theur 
houses  for  the  night 

"  Is  Mr  *••  at  home?"  said 
Tooraloo — really  I  can  no  longer  be 
bothered  jotting  doWn  his  ttbsurd 
ho,  hOi  he. 

"  Yes,  massa,"  said  the  negro  ad- 
dressed; and  without  waiting  to 
knock,  or  give  any  sign  of  our  ap- 
proach, *  the  skipper  and  I  entered 
the  hall,  or  centre  room  of  the 
building. 

From  the  partial  light  proceeding 
from  the  open  door  of  an  inner  apart- 
ment, I  could  see  that  it  was  a  dfeso- 
late-looking  place,  tvith  a  parcel  of 
bags  of  cotton  piled  lip  in  a  corner, 
and  lumbered,  rather  than  furnished, 
with  several  skranky  leathern. back* 
ed  Spanish  chairs. 

Several  rooms  opened  off  each  end 
of  the  said  hall  beside  the  one  from 
which  the  light  streamed.  The  skip- 
per unceremoniously  passed  on  to 
this  apartment,  motioning  to  me  to 
follow  him.  I  did  so,  and  found 
an  old  gentleman,  dressed  in  a 
gingham  coat  and  white  trowsers, 
and  wearing  a  well-worn  tow  wig 
and  spectacles,  seated  at  a  smaU 
table,  smoking,  with  a  glass  of 
spirits  and  water  beside  bfm,  and 
an  empty  tumbler  opposite,  as  if 
some  one  had  been  accompanying 
him  in  his  potations ;  while  a  young 
lady,  rather  a  pretty  girl,  seated  at  a 
piano,  with  some  music  open  before 
her, was  screening  her  eyes  from  the 
light,  and  employed,  so  far  as  I 
could  judg^,  in  peering  down  to- 
wards  the  cove,  as  If  trying  to  make 
out  some  object  in  that  direction.. 

«  Well^  father,  I  cannot  see  either 
of  them ;  surely  they  have  put  Out 
all  the  lights  on  purpose ;  not  a  glita- 
mer,'  I  declare."  Turning  round,  she 
started  on  seeing  us,  and  rising,  left 
the  room  snddenfy  by  another  door. 

«  Who  may  ye  be  now  ?  "  quoth 
the  old  man,  taking  his  cigar  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  knocking  th6  asb^s 
off  the  end  of  it  against  the  candle- 
stick. ''  Are  you  any  ef  Captain 
Wallaee^B  people?" 

«  No,"  said  Tooraloo,  laconically 
ctiongh.  ««  Waaf  tbttt  Captain  Wal- 
lace we  m^t  gotAg  dowft  tbo  pttth 
just  now?" 
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Our  tltuation  was  explained  to 
him,  tiiat  we  had  put  io^  in  dUtresa, 
and  wanted  aaaistance ;  and  he  pro« 
miaed  to  send  his  people  to  lend  a 
hand  with  our  repfdra  in  the  mom- 
ing. 

**  But  who  was  the  gentleman  we 
met?**   aafd   I,   repeating  Toby'a 

auestion,  and  endeavouring  to  pin 
le  old  man  to  an  answer. 

*'  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  rightly  tell. 
He  is  an  American  1  rather  think, 
and  commands  two  Buenda-Ajre« 
an" 

Here  some  one  coughed  aignifi- 
cantly  under  the  open  window.  The 
old  man  looked  doeged  and  angry, 
as  if  he  had  said,  **  What  the  deuce, 
mayn't  I  say  what  I  choose  in  my 
own  house;'*  and,  gulping  down 
his  grog  with  great  fierceness,  as  if 
determined  not  to  understand  the 
hint,  he  continued,  speaking  em- 
phatically through  his  set  teeu. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  commands  two  pri- 
vateers at  anchor  down  in  the  cove 
there." 

The  signal  was  twice  repeated  at 
this.  It  was  clear  there  were  eaves- 
droppers abroad.  Our  host  lay 
back  sullenly  in  his  chair — 

*<  Ay  I  And  what  kind  of  craft  may 
they  be?" 

I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said,  as 
the  notion  of  the  privateers;  and  of 
having  gentry  of  the  usual  stamp  of 
their  crews  in  such  near  neighbour- 
hood, was  any  thing  but  pleasant  or 
comfortable. 

''  A  schooner  and  a  felucca,  sir,*' 
said  Mr  *  *  *  in  answer. 

Some  one  now  thundered  against 
the  weather  boarding  of  the  house, 
making  every  thing  shake  again,  as 
if  a  drunken  man  had  fallen  against 
a  hollow  bulk-head,  and  I  heard  a 
low  grumbling  voice,  as  if  in  sup* 

greased  anger.  I  could  see  with 
alf  an  eye  that  this  had  aroused 
the  old  gentleman,  and  made  him 
pocket  his  peevishness,for  he  now^e^ 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  screwed  his 
withered  features  into  a  most  taci- 
turn expression. 

<*  The  Midge  again,"  thought  I, 
^  by  all  that  is  unfortunate^-oh  for 
a  glimpse  of  Henry  de  Walden  and 
his  Spider  I" 

It  is  the  devil  and  all  to  be  watch- 
ed— to  have  the  consciousness  that 
the  very  stones  are  listening  to  you, 
and  ready  to  fly  at  your  head,  and 
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no  armour,  offensive  or  defensive, 
about  you. 

A  sort  of  desperation  was  in  con- 
sequence coming  over  me,  and  I 
rapped  out,  but  still  speaking  so  low, 
that  I  considered  it  impossible  that 
1  could  be  overheard  by  any  one 
without — 

*'  I  think  I  know  that  same  Cap- 
tain Wallace's  voice— I  have  heard 
it  before,  I  am  persuaded.'* 

**  You  have,  have  you?"  said  some 
one  outside,  with  great  bitterness, 
but  in  a  suppressed  tone. 

The  exclamation  was  apparently 
involuntary.  I  started,  and  looked 
round,  but  aaw  no  one. 

^  I  know  nothing  of  him,  as  I  said 
before,  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
old  man. 

At  this  moment  I  had  turned  my 
face  from  the  open  window  towards 
Toby,  to  see  how  he  took  all  this. 
A  small  glass  hung  on  the  wall 
above  his  head,  in  which  (murder, 
I  grew  as  cold  as  an  ice- cream)  I 
hful  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  fierce 
sun- burned  countenance,  the  lips 
apart,  and  the  white  teeth  set  as  if 
in  anger,  raised  just  above  the  win- 
dow sill.  It  glanced  fur  an  instant 
in  the  yellow  light,  while  a  clenched 
hand  was  held  above  it,  and  shaken 
threateningly  at  old  *  *  *. 

I  turnea  suddenly  round,  but  the 
apparition  had  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared. It  was  clear  that  «  *  *  now 
wished  more  than  ever  to  end  the 
conference. 

**  I  know  nothing  beyond  what  I 
have  told  you,  gentlemen — he  pays 
for  every  thing  like  a  prince — for 
his  wood,  and  provisions,  and  all, 
down  to  a  nail." 

1  was  now  no  ways  anxious  to  pro- 
long the  conversation  myself. 

**  I  don't  doubt  it,  I  don't  doubt 
it  Well,  old  gentleman,  good-night. 
You  will  send  your  people  early  ?  " 

**  Oh  yes,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that" 

And  we  left  the  house  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  beach,  as  fast,  you 
may  be  sure,  as  we  decently  could 
without  running.  We  both  noticed 
a  dark  figure  bustle  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  as  we  stepped  out 
on  the  amall  plateau  on  which  it 
Btood. 

Captain  Toby  hailed  the  schooner, 
in  no  very  steady  tone,  to  send  thci 
boat  ashore  instantlv— **  inxtantbt**^^-'^- 
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and  I  sat  down  on  a  smooth,  blue» 
and  apparently  wave- rounded  atone, 
that  lay  embedded  in  the  beautiful 
white  tiand. 

"  So,  so,  a  leaf  out  of  a  romance 
— miracles  will  never  cease,*'  said  I 
to  Tooraloo,  who  was  standing  a 
short  distance  from  me,  close  to 
the  water*s  e^ge,  looking  out  anxi- 
ously for  the  boat.  '*  There  is  the 
old  Midge  again,  Toby,  and  my 
Montego  bay  friend,  AVilson,  for  a 
dozen— mind  he  don*t  treat  us  to  a 
second 

Edition  of  the  BallaBoo, 
Dear  Toby  Too'raloo. 

Why,  captain,  there  Is  no  speaking 
to  you,  except  in  rhyme,  that  name 

of  yours  is  so  Hillo  I  where 

away — an  earthquake,  or  are  the 
stones  alive  here  ?  So  ho,  Tobias- 
see  where  I  am  travelling  to,  Toby," 
as  the  rock  on  which  I  sat  began  to 
heave  beneath  me,  and  to  make  a 
strange  clappering  sort  of  noise,  as 
if  one  had  been  flapping  the  sand 
with  wet  swabs. 

*•  Tooraloo,  see  here— see  here— 
I  am  bewitched,  and  going  to  sea 
on  a  shingle  stone,  as  I  am  a  gentle* 
roan — I  hope  it  can  swim  as  well  as 
walk'* — and  over  I  floundered  on 
my  back. 

I  had  come  ashore  without  my 
jacket,  and,  as  the  skipper  picked 
me  up,  I  felt  something  warm  and 
slimy  flowing  down  my  back. 

••  Why,  where  is  my  cruizer, 
Toby— and  what  the  deuce  can  that 
be  BO  warm  and  wet  between  my 
shoulders?" 

"  A  turtle  nest— a  turtle  nest," 
roared  Toby,  in  great  joy— and  so 
indeed  it  proved. 

Accordingly,  we  collected  about 
two  dozen  of  the  eggs,  and,  if  I  had 
only  had  my  senses  about  me  when  I 
capsized,  we  might  have  turned  over 
the  lady-fiHh  herself,  whom  I  had 
so  unkindly  disturbed  in  the  straw, 
when  she  moved  below  me.  We 
got  on  board  without  more  ado, 
and  having  desired  the  steward  to 
eet  a  light  and  some  food  and  grog 
in  the  cabin,  I  sent  for  Lennox,  who 
was  busy  with  the  repairs  going  on 
aloft,  and,  as  I  broke  ground  very 
seriously  to  make  my  supper,  com- 
municated to  him  what  we  had  seen 
and  heard. 
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I  had  already  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  acquainted  him  with  the 
particulars  of  the  ball  at  Mr  Rose* 
apple's,  and  of  my  meeting  with,  and 
suspicions  of  Mr  Wilson,  and  that  I 
verily  believed  I  had  fallen  in  with 
the  same  person  this  very  night,  in 
the  captain  of  a  Buenos- Ay rean  pri« 
vateer. 

"  Aprivateerl"  ejaculated  Lennox, 
— *'  a  privateer—is  there  a  privateer 
about  the  island  ?  " 

'*  A  privateer!"  said  the  captain 
of  the  Moonbeam — *•  no— not  one^ 
but  two  of  them,  ha,  ha,  he— and 
both  anchored  t'other  side  of  the 
bluff  there,  he,  he,  ho — within  pistol- 
shot  of  us  where  we  now  lie,  as  the 
crow  flies ;  although  they  might  re- 
main for  a  year  in  that  cove,  and  no 
one  the  wiser,  ho,  ho,  he — In  my 
humble  opinion,  they  will  be  foul  of 
us  before  morning,  ho,  ho,  he — and 
most  likely  cut  ail  our  throats,  ha, 
ha,  ho." 

Poor  Saunders  Skelp  on  this  fell 
into  a  great  quandary. 

«  What  shaU  we  do,  Mr  Brail  ?— 
we  shall  be  plundered,  as  sure  as 
fate." 

<<  I  make  small  doubt  of  that," 
quoth  I,  *'  and  1  only  hope  that  may 
be  the  worst  of  it ;  but  if  you  and  the 
skipper  think  with  me,  1  would  be 
off  thia  very  hour,  sprung  mast  and 
all." 

'*  How  unfortunate  I"  said  Len* 
nox— "  Why,  I  have  been  working 
by  candle  light  ever  since*you  went 
away,  stripping  the  mast,  and  see- 
ing all  clear  when  the  day  broke, 
to But  come,  I  think  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  may  still  replace 
every  thing  where  it  was  before  I 
began." 

Our  determination  was  now 
promptly  taken,  so  we  swigged  off 
our  horns,  and  repaired  to  the 
deck. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  said  some  one 
from  forward,  in  evident  alarm. 

It  was  pitch  dark,  and  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  the  dim  twinkle 
of  the  lantern,  and  the  heads  and 
arms  of  the  men  at  work  at  the  mast 
head. 

"  Who  is  there,  aft  by  the  com- 
panion ?  " 

**  Why,  it  is  me,  what  do  you 
want  ?  "  said  Lennox. 

**  Nothing    particular,  siri   only 
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thera  are  people  on  the  water  dose 
to,  ahead  of  u»— take  cfire  they  do 
not  make  free  with  the  buoy.*'    . 

^  Hall  them  then,  Williams,  and 
tell  them,  if  they  don't  keep  off,  that 
we  will  fire  at  them-'* 

'*  I  have  hailed  them  twice»  elr^ 
but  they  give  no  answer." 

We  all  went  forward.  For  some 
time  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
any  thing,  kx  length  I  thought  I 
heard  low  voices,  and  the  dip  of  an 
oar  now  and  then.  Presently  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  white  sparkles  in  the 
dark  calm  water,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  as  of  a  boat»  keeping  her 
Btatiop  on  guard.  By  apd  by,  we 
heard  indications  of  life  on  the  lar« 
board  how  also. 

**  Why,  we  are  beset,  Lennox,  my 
boy,  as  sure  as  fate,"  said  I. 

<<  What  boats  are  those  V 

Ko  answer. 

i<  If  you  don't  speak  I  will  fire  at 
you." 

A  low  suppressed  laugh  follow- 
ed this  threat*  and  we  heard,  as 
plain  aa  if  we  had  been  alongside  of 
the  Btranffers,  three  or  four  sharp 
clicks,  Hko  the  cocking  of  strong 
musket  locks. 

<<  Privateer8*men,  as  sure  as  a  gun,^' 
said  Tooraloo— "  oh  dear,  and  they 
are  going  to  fire  at  us,  don't  you 
hear  ?  *'— and  he  ducked  his  pate,  as 
if  he  had  seen  them  taking  aim. 

<*  I  see  two  boats  now  as  plain  as 
can  be,"  said  Lennox. 

^*  Well,  well,  if  you  do,  we  can't 
help  it,"  said  I—"  hut  do  take  my 
advice  and  stand  by,  to  be  off  the 
moment  there  is  a  breath  of  wind 
from  the  land,  wUlye  f  ^' 

All  handa  were  called.  We  piped 
belay  with  the  repairs,  secured  the 
mast  aa  well  aa  we  could,  hoisted 
the  mainsail,  and  made  every  thing 
ready  for  a  start;  and  just  as  we 
had  hove  short,  a  nice  light  air  came 
off  the  land,  as  if  on  purpose ;  but 
when  we  were  in  the  very  act  of 
tripping  the  anchor,  lo  I  it  fell  calm 
again.  Aa  to  our  attempting  to  tow 
the  schooner  out  of  the  bay  vr\ik 
such  customers  right  ahead  of  us, 
it  would  have  been  stark  staring 
madness.  We  had  therefore  to  let 
go  again,  and  began  to  reoccupy 
ourselves  in  peering  into  the  night. 
The  roar  of  the  surt;  on  the  coasts 
now  came  louder^  aa  it  struck  me. 


^nd  hoarser,  aa  if  the  ground-awell 
had  begun  to  roll  in  n^ore  heavily. 

<*  We  shall  have  the  sea  breexa 
shortly,  Lennox,  take  my  word  for 
it— it  is  blowing  a  merry  capful  of 
wind  close  to  us  out  there,"  said 
I;  but  the  tarral  again  sprung  up, 
notwithstanding  my  prognoaticadon, 
BO  we  hove  up  the  anchor,  ran  up 
the  j  ih,  and  the  Moonbeam,  after  cant- 
ing with  her  head  to  the  eastward, 
began  gradually  to  slide  towards  the 
offing  through  the  dark  and  midnight 
sea.  Presently  sparkling  bubbiea 
began  to  ripple  against  the  st^m,  and 
to  buz  away  past  the  bpws«  aa  she 
gathered  way. 

Accustomed  now  to  thedarkneaa, 
we  could  perceive  the  l>oata  ahead 
separate*  and  take  their  stationa  one 
on  each  how,  keeping  way  with  us, 
as  if  watching  us.  We  had  loaded 
the  two  carronadea  with  musket 
balls,  and  had  our  twelve  musketa 
on  deck.  We  continued  gliding 
along,  and  presently  the  boata,  aa 
if  by  signal,  1^  on  their  oars,  and 
letting  us  shoot  past  them,  closed 
aatern  of  us,  and  then  pulled  a  stroke 
or  two,  as  if  they  had  an  intention  of 
coming  up,  one  on  each  quarter, 

**  If  you  come  nearer,"  said  Le^ 
BOX  through  the  trumpet  to  the  boat 
that  was  pulling  on  the  starboard 
aide,  ^  so  help  me,  God,  I  will  fire 
at  you." 

No  answer.  The  breexe  at  the 
instant  took  off,  and  they  approach- 
ed within  pistol  shot,  one  on  each 
quarter,  but  did  not  come  any 
pearer. 

"  They  are  only  seeing  us  off, 
they  don't  mean  to  annoy  us,  Len- 
nox, after  all;  so  hold  on  steadily, 
and  don't  mind  them,^'  said  L 

But  the  zeal  of  Tpby  Tooraloo, 
who  had  by  this  time  got  much  ex- 
cited, and  be  hanged  to  him,  had 
nearly  got  us  all  into  a  scrape. 

^  You  villains,  I  will  teach  you," 
quoth  the  valiant  Tobiaa,  **  to  insult 
an  armed  vessel— so  stand  by  there, 
men-— give  them  two  of  the  carro- 
nadea "~^s  if  he  had  bad  any  other ; 
and  before  Lennox  could  interfere, 
he  had  sung  out  **  Fire  I " 

Bang  went  both  carronadea  whiek. 
ing  up  the  surface  of  the  aea  on 
either  beam  into  a  fiery  foam,  the 
buUeta  spanking  away  in  flakea  of 
fire,  until  they  dropped  aahore  hi 
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the  distance.  The  saiqe  lov  fiend- 
ish laugh  was  heard  from  the  boat 
nearesc  U9»  and  as  if  they  had  only 
waited  for  this  very  foolish  act  of 
aggression  on  our  part,  to  commenoe 
an  attack,  one  of  the  boats  pulled 
ahead,  and  then  made  right  for  our 
starboard  bow* 

•"  HiUol"  said  I,  thinlcing  the 
Rubicon  was  passed,  and  that  our 
only  chance  now  was  to  put  our 
best  foot  foremost—**  Sheer  off,  who- 
ever you  are,  or  I  will  show  you, 
my  fine  fellow,  that  we  are  uoiplay^ 
ing  with  you,  aay  how  "—and  pick- 
ing up  a  musket,  I  took  deliberate 
aim  at  the  boat,  and  fired. 

A  loud  "  Ah  !"  declared  that  the 
shot  had  told.  This  was  followed 
by  a  deep  groan,  and  some  one  ex« 
claimed  in  Spanish,  '*  Oh  dies,  soy 
muerto ! " 

*'  Close  and  board  him,"  shouted 
a  loud  and  angry  voice  from  the 
same  boat — **  Close  and  board  him 
—cut  their  throats,  if  they  resist." 

At  this  moment,  as  old  Nick  would 
have  it,  it  again  fel  I  calm,  and  the  boats 
began  to  approach  rapidly,  the  other 
threatening  our  larboard  quarter; 
but  whether  they  were  not  quite 
satisfied  of  the  kind  of  reception 
we  might  give  them,  I  know  not^ 
but  they  once  more  lay  on  their 
oars  when  close  aboard  of  us.  A 
clear  and  well-blown  bugle  from  the 
boat  where  the  man  had  been  hit  now 
awoke  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the  bay. 
Gradually  they  died  away  faint  and 
more  faint  amongst  the  hills.  **  Ha, 
that  is  no  reverberation,  that  is  no 
echo ;  hark,  it  is  answered  by  another 
bugle  from  the  cove.  Now  we  ai:e 
in  a  remarkably  beautiful  m^ss," 
said  I ;  "  see— see."  A  rocket  was 
sent  up  by  the  boat  nearest  us,  and 
ii^stanuy  answered  by  a  steady  red 


light  from  beyond  the  clump  of  co- 
coa-nut trees,  through  whose  hair* 
like  stems  we  could  perceive  the 
little  Midge  with  her  tall  lateen  sail, 
stealing  along  in  the  crimson  glare 
like  some  monstrous  centipede  of  the 
ocean,  and  propelled  by  her  sweeps, 
that  flashed  up  the  dark  water  all 
round  her  into  blood- like  foam,  as 
if  old  Nick*s  state  barge  had  floated 
up  red  hot  and  hissing.  A  loud  rush- 
ing noise  now  growled  down  on  us 
from  seaward,  and  one  could  perceive 
a  squall,  without  being  a  pig,  whiten- 
ing the  tops  of  the  swell,  even  dark 
as  it  was. 

**  Haul  off,*'  sung  out  the  same 
voice,  just  as  the  breeze  struck  us. 
"  Sheer  off,  and  let  the  scoundrel 
alone,  and  mind  yourselves — he  will 
be  on  the  reef  close  to  us  here  bo- 
dily in  a  moment." 

•<  Thank  you  for  the  hint,"  thought 
I,  forgetting,  in  my  anxiety  to  escape 
the  instant  danger  of  going  ashore  6n 
the  rocks,  that,  by  returning,  we  were 
regularly  running  into  the  lion*s 
mouth.  *'  The  reef  is  close  to  you, 
is  it  ?  "  Tooralpo  had  caught  at  this 
also,  BO  it  was  about  ship  on  the 
other  tack ;  but,  notwithstanding,  we 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 
back  to  our  anchorage  before  It  came 
on  to  blow  right  in  like  thunder, 
and  there  >ve  lay  on  deck  through 
the  livelong  night,  exposed  to  a  piti- 
less shower  of  rain,  in  a  state  of 
most  unenviable  anxiety,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  boarded. 

Neither  the  felucca  nor  boats  fol- 
lowed us  in  however,  so  We  conclu- 
ded they  had  returned  to  the  cove, 
as  all  continued  quiet.  But  the  wea« 
rie^t  night  must  have  an  cnd^  as  weU 
as  the  weariest  dai/,  and  at  length 
the  long  ^opl^ed-for  morning  broke 
upon  us. 
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As  the  day  lightened,  the  wind 
fell,  and  by  sunrise,  it  was  near!/ 
calm  in  the  small  bay,  although  we 
could  see  the  breeze  roughening  the 
blue  waters  out  at  sea. 

Presently,  Mr  •••'s  neffroes  came 
on  board,  and  before  determining 
what  to  do,  or  proceeding  with  our 


repairs,  we  endeavoured  to  get  out 
of  them  some  more  information  r^ 
garding  the  privateers,  to  give  them 
no  worse  a  name,  and  their  crews; 
but  apparently  they  knew  nothing 
beyond  what  we  veere  already  ac- 
quainted with. 
**  Nice   peoples   dem  — Captain 
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Wallace!  Oh,  quite  one  gentleman 
— plenty  money — plenty  grog—- Ah, 
wery  nice  peoples,"  viras  ail  that 
Qiiaahie  knevir  or  seemed  to  care 
about — at  least  all  that  he  would  say. 

While  we  were  yet  irresolute  as 
to  the  prudence  of  stripping  the 
mast,  wiih  such  gentry  almost  with- 
in earshot,  a  small  dory,  or  light 
canoe,  sho^red  her  black  snout  round 
the  headland  on  which  the  cocoa 
nuts  grew,  paddled  by  a  solitary 
fiffure  in  the  stern,  with  an  animal 
ol  some  kind  or  another  stuck  up, 
monkey- fashion,  in  the  bow,  which, 
as  it  came  nearer,  I  perceived  to  be 
a  most  noble  Spanish  bloodhound. 
I  looked  earnestly  at  the  stranger 
through  the  glass,  and  concluded  at 
once  that  he  could  be  no  other  than 
our  friend  of  the  preceding  evening. 

"  I  say,  Lennox  '* — he  had  been 
standing  at  my  elbow  the  minute 
before — "  that's  my  man — there  "— > 
pointing  with  the  telescope. 

*'  Mr  Lennox  is  below,  sir,"  said 
Tooraloo,  "  but  you  are  right;  it  ia 
Aim,  sure  enough." 

The  man  paddled  briskly  along- 
side, when  the  bloodhound  caught  a 
rope  in  his  teeth,  that  was  hanging 
over,  and,  setting  his  feet  against  the 
bowpost,  held  on  until  his  master 
jumped  on  board,  which  he  did  with 
the  most  perfect  sangfroid. 

•«  Now  for  it,"  thought  I,  "  he  la 
come  to  tell  us  civilly  that  we  are  to 
have  our  throats  cut  for  shooting  one 
of  his  beauties  last  night." 

Having  deliberately  secured  his 
dory,  by  making  fast  the  painter 
round  one  of  the  stancheons  of  the 
awning,  he  called  to  his  dog — "  Ma* 
tamoro— here,  boy,  here,**  and  saw 
him  safe  on  board  before  he  had  the 
civility  to  make  his  bow.  At  length 
he  turned  to  me,  and  I  had  now  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making  out 
my  amigo  Mr  Wilson  in  the  identi* 
cal  Buenos  Ayrean  captain,  although 
he  had  altered  his  appearance  very 
materially  from  the  time  I  had  seen 
him  in  Jamaica.  Awkward  as  our  po- 
sition appeared  to  he  fast  getting,  I 
could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  off  the 
beautiful  animal  that  accompanied 
him;  first,  because  I  admired  him 
exceedingly ;  and,  secondly,  because 
be  seemed  deucedly  inclined  to 
bite  me.  He  was  as  tall  as  a  stag- 
hound,  whose  symmetry  of  head  and 
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figure  he  conjoined  with  the  strength 
ot  the  Eoglish  bull-dog.  His  colour 
was  a  pale  fawn,  gradually  darken- 
ing down  the  legs  and  along  the  neck, 
until  the  feet  and  muzzle  were  coal 
black.  He  gamboled  about  his  nsas- 
ter  like  a  puppy,  but  the  moment 
any  of  us  spoke  to  him,  he  raised  hia 
back  into  an  angry  curve,  with  the 
black  streak  that  ran  down  it  from 
head  to  uil  bristling  up  like  a  wild 
boar's,  and  setting  bis  long  tail 
straight,  as  if  it  had  been  a  crow-bar, 
or  the  Northumbrian  lion's;  and  then 
his  teeth—my  wig!  the  laughing 
hysena  was  a  joke  to  him.  But  I 
must  return  from  the  dog  to  the 
man.  He  was  dressed  in  very  wide 
trowsers,  of  a  sort  of  broad,  yellow 
stripped  silk  and  cotton  Indian  stuff; 
slippers  of  velvet-looking,  yellowish- 
brown  Spanish  leather,  and  no 
stockings ;  a  broad  belt  of  the  same 
sort  of  leather  worn  round  his  waist, 
*  over  the  ample  folds  of  an  Indian 
shawl  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with 
crimson  fringes,  the  ends  of  which 
hung  down  on  one  side  like  a  sash, 
fastened  bya  magnificent  gold  buckle 
in  front,  worked  into  the  shape  of  a 
thistle.  Through  this  cincture  was 
stuck,  on  the  left  side,  a  long, 
crooked,  ivory-handled  knife.  In  a 
shark-skin  sheath,  richly  ornamented 
with  gold;  while  a  beautifully  work- 
ed grass  purse  hung  from  the  other, 
conuining  his  cigars,  flint,  and  ateeL 
His  shirt  was  of  dark  ruby- coloured 
cotton,  worked  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bright  red  embroidery  at  the 
sleeves  and  throat,  where  It  was 
ruby-fastened  with  Uie  largest  gem  of 
this  description  1  had  ever  seen,  also 
fashioned  like  the  head  of  the  sibre- 
aaid  Scotish  thistle,  with  emerald 
leaves,  and  set  In  a  broad  old- fa- 
shioned  silver  brooch— the  only  ail- 
ver  ornament  he  wore— such  as  the 
ladles  of  the  Highland  chieftaina  In 
days  of  yore  used  to  fasten  their 
plaids  with  on  the  left  shoulder.  It 
was  evidently  an  heir-loom.  Yaln, 
apparently,  of  the  beautiful  but  Her- 
culean mould  of  his  neck,  he  wot« 
his  shirt  collar  folded  bade,  cut  broad 
and  massive,  and  lined  with  velvet 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  shlr^  wuik 
no  neckcloth. 

He  had  shaven  his  whiskers  since 
I  had  seen  him,  but  wore  a  large  jet- 
]>lack  mustache  on  hie  upper  lip,  and 
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a  twisted  Panamn  chain  round  his 
neck,  supporting  an  instrument  made 
of  some  bright  yellow  hardwood, 
highly  polished,  resembliog  a  boat- 
swaiu's  pipe  in  shape ;  the  ventiges 
iolaid  with  gold. 

His  cap,  of  the  same  sort  of  leather 
as  his  belt,  was  shaped  like  the 
drooping  top  of  a  hussar^s,  falling 
down  on  the  left  side  of  his  head, 
and  ending  in  a  massire  tassel  of 
gold  bullion  (with  a  tortoise-shell 
scoop  in  front,  dropping  low  over 
his  eyes,  hooped  in  with  a  broad 
gold  rim),  while  a  band  of  richly  em- 
broidered gold  thistles  encircled 
the  lower  part  of  it. 

He  wore  buff  gloves,  which,  when 
drawn  off  and  stuck  in  his  belt,  dis- 
closed hands  richly  decorated  with 
several  valuable  rings,  and,  although 
strong  and  muscular,  fair  as  a 
woman's. 

There  had  been  one  alteration  in 
his  appearance,  however,  that  1  sur- 
mised he  would  have  dispensed  with 
if  he  could ;  and  that  was  a  broad, 
deep,  and  scarcely  cicatrized  scar 
down  his  sun- burnt  cheek. 

"  My  Kingston  friend^proof  posi- 
tive," thought  I. 

I  had  never  seen  so  handsome  a 
man,  bronzed  almost  black  though 
he  was  by  wind  and  fierce  suns — 
such  perfect  symmetry,  conjoined 
with  such  muscle  and  strength— such 
magnificent  bodily  proportions,  with 
such  a  face  and  forehead ;  and  such 

I»earl-white  teeth— but  the  fiend 
ooked  forth  in  the  withering  sparkle 
of  his  hazle  eye. 

<'  The  thistle,"  said  I  to  myself,  as 
the  old  Scottish  brooch,  and  the  ge- 
neral predominance  of  the  national 
emblem  in  his  equipment  attracted 
my  attention ;  **  alas,  can  love  of 
country,  pervading  as  it  is,  still 
linger  in  the  bosom  of  a  man  without 
a  country;  of  one  whose  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him ;  of  the  Tiger  of  the 
Sea  I "  Yes,  like  the  dying  lamp  in 
the  sepulchre,  flickering  after  its  fel- 
lows have  long  been  for  ever 
quenched,  whose  faint  and  uncertain 
beams  seem  still  to  sanctify,  if  they 
cannot  warm,  the  gloomy  precincts, 
where  all  beside  is  cold,  and  dark, 
and  dead; — it  was  the  last  ray  of 
bleated  light,  gleaming  through  the 
mist  of  surrounding  rottenness  and 
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desolation— the  last  pale  halo  of  vir- 
tuous and  holy  feeling  hovering  to 
depart  from  off  the  obdurate  and 
heaven- scathed  heart  of  the  God- 
forsaken PIRATE. 

Unjust — unjust.  There  teas  an* 
other  —  a  kindlier,  a  warmer,  a 
steadier  flame,  that  still  burnt  sun- 
bright  in  that  polluted  tabernacle — 
all  worthy  of  a  purer  shrine— nor 
left  it,  until  abreast  of  the  spark  of 
life  itself — it  was  shattered  from  his 
riven  heart  by  the  dart  of  the  De- 
stroyer; and  the  dark  and  felon  spirit, 
whirled  to  its  tremendous  account 
on  the  shriek  of  unutterable  despair, 
crushed  from  him  in  his  mortal 
Bgony,  as  the  dancing  waves  closed, 
howling  and  hissing  like  water- 
fiends,  over  the  murderer's  grave. 
But  let  me  not  anticipate. 

From  his  manner  I  could  not  say 
whether  he  knew  me  or  not 

"  So  you  have  put  in  here  in  dis- 
tress," said  he  to  the  master  of  the 
Moonbeam,  glancing  his  eyes  up- 
wards,  where  the  people  were  at 
work  at  the  head  of  the  mainmast 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Tooraloo,  but  be- 
fore he  could  get  in  another  word, 
our  friend  was  in  the  main-rigging 
himself,  and  near  the  masthead. 

'*  Eigh,  eigh,"  sung  out  Palmneedle 
and  Chip,  who  were  helping  the  car- 
penters and  riggers  aloft,  **  what  dis 
^who  dis  ?  "  for  the  dog  was  follow- 
ing his  master  like  a  monkey ^  i/ajffing 
and  barking,  and  sprawling  with  his 
feet  through  the  ratlines— so  each  of 
the  negroes,  seizing  a  rope,  slid  down 
on  deck,  and  with  such  vehemence, 
that  they  capsized  on  their  backs, 
cocking  up  their  black  trotters  in  the 
air,  after  a  most  ludicrous  fashion. 

"  Oh,  I  see— I  see,"  said  Wallace, 
or  Wilson,  descending,  and  swinging 
himself  in  on  deck  with  the  grace  of 
an  Apollo ;  '*  masthead  badly  sprung 
—and  your  chaps  seem  to  be  going; 
clumsily  enough  about  their  work 
too  "—(a  truth,  undoubtedly)—*'  I 
will  send  you  my  carpenter's  crew 
to  lend  a  hand  in  fishing  it'* 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Toby,  with 
much  the  sort  of  expression  and  tone 
of  a  contrite  culprit  thanking  the 
hangman  for  adjusting  the  rope. 

I  was  myself  cruelly  taken  aback 
by  such  unlooked«for  civility,  I  will 
confess. 

*'  But  won't  you  step  down  andsQS 
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my  owner^  tir$  he  is  in  the  cabin/* 
quotfi  Tooraloo,  in  doubt  what  to 
say  or  do — metre  again, 

"  Oh,  certainly— no  objections— 
but  won't  you  go  first,  sir  ?  "  said  he, 
with  one  hand  on  the  companion,  and 
politely  indicating  the  ladder  with 
the  other,  cloaking  his  real  object, 
however,  which  was  clearly  that  he 
might  not  be  taken  at  advantage. 

Tooraloo  and  I  went  below  on  this, 
as  one  needs  must  go  when  the  devil 
drives,  and  were  Immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  stranger. 

Lennox  was  busy  with  some 
papers,  and  stooping  down  over  his 
open  desk,  with  his  pen  crossed  in 
his  mouth,  when  we  entered — 

*'  The  captain  of  the  Buenos  Ayre- 
an  privateer,  sir,"  said  Tooraloo, 
stopping  at  the  door  and  ushering 
him  in  past  him— jamming  himself 
as  flat  as  a  flounder  against  the  door- 

Eost,  as  if  to  ptevent  even  a  fibre  of 
is  clothing  from  touching  the  other. 
—Lennox  looked  up, — ^his  eyebrows 
instantly  contracted,  his  colour  fa- 
ded, and  he  became  as  pale  as  death. 
The  pen  dropped  unheeded  from  his 
lips,  while  the  large  law  paper  that 
he  held  in  his  left  hand,  in  which  he 
had  apparently  been  writing,  trem- 
bled like  an  aspen  leaf.— At  length 
he  ground  out  between  his  teeth — 

**  Hast  thou  found  me— O  mine 
enemy  ?  " 

"  Found  yott*'— said  the  other, 
who  had  started,  or  rather  staggered 
back,  also  apparently  overcome  with 
extreme  surprise,  and  nearly  cap- 
sizing Tooraloo,  knocking  the  breath 
out  of  his  body  against  the  door-post 
with  a  grunt  '*  Found  you,  Saunders, 
why  if  I  have,  it  has  not  been  in 
consequence  of  looking  for  you,  let 
me  tell  you  that;  for  of  all  the  unex- 
pected meetings  that  ever  befell  me, 
so  help  me  God— this  is" 

**  Blaspheme  not,  William  Adder* 
fang — take  not  His  name  into  your 
mouth— you  have  found  me,  let  that 
suffice— and  am  I  wrong  in  calling 
you  my  enemy-^me/"'-- 

"  Yes,  Saunders— you  are  wrong 
— and  with  little  of  your  profession, 
and  none  of  your  romance  and  non* 
sense,  my  boy,  I  will  prove  you  are 
wrong  at  a  fitting  opportunity — so 
there  s  my  hand,  man— there's  mj 
hand."— Lennox  sprang  back,  as  if  ft 
had  held  a  viper—*'  Heyday"  said 


ly— <"  why  I  thought  y<m  m^t  hav« 
allowed  bmmes  to  be  byniaes  st 
this  time  of  day— and  anrely  I  msy 
cry  quits  now,  after  your  havii^ 
scoured  your  knife  agahist  my  ribs, 

at"^ 

Here  he  checked  himaelf,  and 
Lennox  also  made  an  effort  toreeuiM 
his  composure.  He  now  diook  hit 
hand,  but  very  much  as  one  would 
shake  a  red*  hot  poker — and  then 
with  no  very  good  grace  aaked  bin 
to  sit  down  to  breakfiEMt,  which  he 
did  with  apparent  cordially,  and  a 
deuced  good  one  he  made  too; 
chattering  and  doing  the  ameaUe 
all  the  while,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
old  and  indmate  aoqaaintanoe  come 
on  l>oard  to  welcome  ua  od  oar  ar- 
rival. As  for  me  Benjie— I  freely 
confess  that  I  could  not  hare  told 
whether  I  was  eating  biscait  or 
blancmange;  and  I  verily  b^eve 
you  might  have  palmed  castor  oil 
on  me  for  coffee,  and  I  never  would 
have  noticed  it 

*'  Adderfang— William  Adder- 
fang— the  seducer  of  Jessy  Miller ! " 
—said  I  to  myself—**  here's  a  coil— 
the  villain  who  stabbed  and  robbed 
me  at  Havanna ! — the  master  Wilson, 
of  Montego  bay— the  man  with  the 
blunderbuss  at  Kingston. — Whew  I 
This  devil  of  a  fellow  to  pounce  upon 
us  so  unexpectedly^  in  an  out  of  the 
way  place  like  San  Andreas  too  I  and 
wiUi  a  couple  of  whacking  privateers, 
to  give  them  still  their  genteel 
name,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  neat 
young  gentlemen  to  back  him. — 
There's  a  climax  of  agreeaUea  for 
you— if  he  should  recognise  me  now ! 
Gome,  this  does  account  with  a  ven- 
geance for  the  floating  notions  that 
crossed  my  mind  at  Mr  Roseapple's 
—I  WMsure  1  had  seen  him  before." 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  plea^ 
sant  dreams,  I  gave  in  to  circam- 
stances,  better  than  either  of  my  two 
shipmates,  I  fancy ;  for  Lennox  could 
eat  but  little,  and  was  evidently  ill 
at  ease — as  for  the  skipper  he 
gobbled  mechanically— he  could  not 
help  that;  but  I  noticed  that  he 
watched  the  stranger  like  a  cat 
watching  a  terrier,  starting  at  his 
every  motion ;  and  when  he  dropped 
his  knife  bv  accident  on  the  floor 
and  stooped  to  pick  It  up,  he  held 
his  breath  until  he  saw  him  at  work 
at  the  biscuit  and  cold  ham  again; 
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a  tolerable  chance  of  his  giying  him 
aprogue  with  h  en  ptusantf  ^n^t  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing  as  it  were. 

Gradually,  however,  I  got  more  at 
ease,  and  was  noticing  the  extreme 
beauty  of  bis  short  curling  auburn 
hair,  now  that  his  cap  was  thrown 
aside,  with  a  dash  of  premature 
grey  here  and  there,  like  hoarfrost  in 
early  autumn ;  and  the  nobie  ivory 
forehead,  paler  by  contrast  with  the 
bronzing  of  his  face,  and  smooth  as 
monumental  alabaster  while  his 
fierce  spirit  was  in  calm,  but  crisp- 
ing in  a  moment  if  his  passions 
were  routed,  like  the  ripple  on  the 
calm  sea  before  the  first  of  the 
breeze;  when  he  rose  abruptly  and 
led  the  way  from  the  cabin. 

When  we  came  on  deck — Adder» 
fang,  or  Wilson,  or  Wallace,  or 
whatever  his  name  for  the  moment 
tnight  be — whistled  *'  loud  as  the 
scream  of  the  curlew,*'  and  an  armed 
boat  immediately  shoved  out  from 
under  the  mangroves  that  grew  on 
the  small  point  or  headland  near 
the  cocoa'^nut  trees,  and  pulled  to- 
wards us. 

«•  Come"— thought  I,  ««  he  seems 
determined  not  to  trust  too  much  to 
our  forbearance  either." — The  boat 
approached— it  was  apparentlv  a 
very  fast  one,  pulled  by  four  splen* 
did  fellows  in  neat  white  trowsers 
and  blue  shirts,  and  all  with  cloth 
caps  handsomely  embroidered. — 
They  had  their  cutlasses  buckled 
round  their  waists  by  black  belts, 
and  there  were  four  marines  in 
white  jackets,  two  in  the  bow  and 
two  aft,  sitting  with  their  muskets 
upright  between  their  knees.— The 
officer  commanding  the  boat  was  a 
tall  sallow  young  man,  very  Yankee 
in  appearance,  dressed  in  a  blue 
uniform  coat,  and  one  epaulette, 
with  uniform  buttons  of  some  kind 
or  another,  so  that  altogether  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  an  officer 
In  the  United  States  navy,  had  I  ac- 
cidentally met  him.  He  came  along- 
side. 

••Mr  Kerrick"— said  Adderfang, 
who  evidently,  but  from  what  motive 
I  could  not  tell,  was  most  desirous 
that  we  should  be  off  from  our  an- 
chorage as  fast  as  possible — "  send 
Whitaker  and  four  of  his  crew  from 
the  Sparkle"— this  I  guessed  was 
the  schooner,  although  1  afterwards 
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the  MoBca_"  and  see— it  is  to  get 
all  put  to  rights  aloft  there— the 
heaa  of  the  mainmast  is  badlt 
sprung  you  can  tell  him,  and  he  will 
know  better  than  any  of  us  what  to 
bring." 

•*  Ay,  ay,  sir,"— said  his  subaltern, 
and  without  more  ado  the  boat 
shoved  off  again,  not  for  the  point, 
however,  but  direct  for  the  beach 
under  Mr  •  •  •'s  house,  where  the 
officer  landed,  and  the  crew,  leaving 
a  boat- keeper  on  the  beach,  began 
to  skylark  about;  but  evidently 
they  had  their  instructions  never 
to  move  so  far  away  but  that  they 
could  reach  their  boat  again,  at  least 
before  we  could,  if  we  had  tried 
it.— I  knew  from  their  lingo,  that 
those  youths  were  all  of  them  either 
Americans  or  Englishmen,  probably 
a  mixture  of  both. 

Presently  Tooraloo,at  his  request, 
or  command^  for  although  the  words 
were  civil  enough,  the  tone  sounded 
deuced  like  the  latter,  put  Adder- 
fang  ashore  in  the  Moonbeam's 
boat,  and  under  the  idea  that  if 
there  was  any  danger  toward,  I  ran  as 
much  risk  where  1  was  as  on  the  land, 
I  asked  to  accompany  him,  so  that 
I  might  reconnoitre  a  bit  by  the  way. 
Accordingly  we  were  walking  up 
to  Mr  •  *  *  's  house,  when  I  thought 
I  would  diverge  a  little,  in  order  to 
have  a  parley  with  some  of  the 
boat's  crew,  who  I  had  noticed  con- 
verge towards  their  own  boat  when- 
ever they  saw  ours  put  off;  but 
before  I  could  ask  a  question,  the 
officer  before  mentioned  interposed, 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  mock  civility 
offered  his  services,  if  I  wanted  any 
thing.  I  had  no  plea  to  avoid  him, 
so  I  followed  Adderfang  and  Toora- 
loo  to  the  house. 

I  now  found,  when  I  could  look 
about  me  in  the  daylight,  that  it  was 
even  a  narrower  tongue  of  land  than 
what  I  had  imagined,  on  which  the 
house  stood,  and  that  divided  the  bay 
where  we  were,  from  the  narrow 
land-locked  creek  where  the  two 
privateers  were  at  anchor. 

Where  I  stood  I  looked  right 
down  upon  them— they  lay  in  a 
beautiful  little  basin  indeed,  with 
high  precipitous  banks  on  the  side 
next  me,  out  with  a  smooth  hard 
white  beach  at  the  head  of  the  creek 
and  on  the  opposite  side.    The  en- 
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shot  across ;  close  to  the  8hore>  and 
immediately  below  me,  lay  a  large 
schooner,  but  I  could  only  see  her 
mastheads  and  part  of  her  bowsprit 
and  fore-rlggiog,  as  she  was  moored 
with  her  stern  towards  the  high 
bank,  so  as  to  present  her  broadside 
to  the  opening  of  the  harbour,  and 
her  bows  to  that  of  her  consort  the 
little  Midge,  that  lay  further  off  and 
close  to  the  shore  on  the  other  side 
of  the  creek*  at  right  angles  with  the 
schooner,  so  as  to  rake  her  if  she 
bad  been  carried,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enfilade  any  boats  coming 
in  to  attack  her.  Both  vessels  had 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  flag  flying;  blue, 
white,  and  blue,  horizontally. 

There  were  sentries  along  the 
beach ;  one  being  advanced  near  to 
where  I  stood,  who,  when  I  made  de- 
monstrations of  descending,  very 
civilly  told  me  to  heave  about,  and 
go  back  again,  I  remonstrated,  and 
said,  *'  In  the  island  of  a  friendly 
power  I  saw  no  right  that  he,  or  any 
one  else,  had  to  set  bounds  to  my 
rambles." 

He  said  he  knew  nought  about 
whose  island  it  was,  but  he  knew  what 
his  orders  were ;  "  so  if  I  ventured, 
he  had  given  me  fair  warning." 
With  this,  he  threw  his  musketacross 
his  body,  and  slapped  the  side  of  it, 
to  see  that  the  priminfl^  was  all  right. 

**  You  are  very  obliging,"  said  I; 
'*  but,  pray,  put  yourself  to  no  incon- 
venience whatever  on  my  account, 
as  I  shall  return."  And,  like  the 
thief  in  the  hen-roost,  I  did  "  go  back 
again." 

By  sunset  that  night  our  repairs 
were  finished,  and  a  message  came 
from  Captain  Wallace^  that  he  ex- 
pected  we  would  wei^h  and  be  off  at 
daylight  in  the  morning^a  hint  that 
we  were  right  willing  to  take,  I  as- 
sure you. 

The  bearer  further  said,  that  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  a  small  blue 
and  yellow  flag,  that  we  were  to 
hoist  if  we  fell  in  with  the  Water- 
wraith,  a  schooner- tender  that  he  had 
cruising  about  the  island,  which 
would  prevent  her  from  molesting 
us. 

'*  Murder  I  Are  there  three  of 
them  ?-^ho,  ho,  hoo  "—trundled  out 
our  friend,  Toby  Tooraloo. 


When  we  tried  to  get  the  carpen- 
ter's crew  to  take  payment  as  they 
were  leaving  us,  they  said  they  were 
positively  u>rbidden  to  do  so,  and 
their  captain  was  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with. 

*'  Why,  so  it  appears,"  thought  L 

Lennox  was  mute  and  melancholy, 
but  we  could  not  better  ourselves, 
so  at  length  we  retired  to  rest.  I 
could  not  sleep,  however,  ao  I  was 
soon  on  deck  again,  where  I  found 
both  Lennox  and  Tooraloo  before 
me. 

'*  Do  you  hear  that,  sir  ?  "  said  the 
former  to  me,  so  soon  as  I  came  on 
deck.  I  listened,  and  heard  a  low 
moaning  noise  that  came  off  the  land, 
swelling  and  dying  away  on  the  fitful 
gusts  of  the  terrai,  like  the  deepest 
tones  of  an  Eolian  harp. 

"  I  do,"  said  I,  '<  and  hark^ia  that 
a  bell  ? — no,  it  cannot  be,  yet  the 
sound  is  most  like."  Again  we  all 
listened  eagerly.  But  the  voice  of  the 
wilderness  had  ceased,  and  we  were 
about  commencing  our  pendulum 
walk  on  the  confined  deck,  when 
once  more  it  came  off,  and  in  the 
very  strongest  of  the  swell,  the  same 
ringing  sound  like  the  tolling  of  a 
deep  toned  bell  in  the  distance, 
swung  three  times  over  us  distinctly 
on  the  night  air.  *'  Who  struck  the 
bell  forward  there  ?  "  I  sung  ou^  a 
good  deal  startled— no  one  answered 
— we  all  then  passed  forward;  t/tere 
was  no  one  on  deck^^**  very  stntnge,'* 
said  I—*' what  can  it  be?" 

"  My  dregy,"  •  said  poor  Len- 
nox, with  a  faint  laugh. 

**  Davy  Jones --Davy  Jones  » the 
de?il— -the  devil— the  devU — hooro, 
hooro,  hooro  I  "  quoth  Tooraloo. 

Whatever  it  was  we  heard  neither 
sound  again,  but  they  had  scarcely 
ceased  when  a  small  glow-worm 
coloured  spark,  precisely  like  the 
luminous  appearance  of  a  piece  of 
decayed  fish,  flitted  about  the  fore- 
top-gBdlant  yard  and  royal-mast- 
head,  now  on  the  truck,  now  on 
either  yardarm,  like  a  bee  on  the 
wing,  during  Uie  time  one  might 
count  twenty,  and  then  vanished. 

**  And  there  goes  his  worship  vi- 
sibly;  why  the  air  must  be  fearfuiiy 
Burchargea  with  electricity  to  be 
sure,"  said  I,  Benjie*    We  were  all 
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astonishmeDl— but  the  plot  was  ouly 
thickeDiDg. 

'*  How  loud  and  hollow  the  sound 
of  the  surf  breaking  on  the  reef 
there  is»  Lennox,"  I  continued.  "  I 
have  neyer  seen  such  a  strong 
phosphorescence  of  the  sea  as  to- 
night. Look  there,  the  breakers  oh 
the  reef  are  like  a  ridge  of  pale  fire. 
Why,  here  are  a  whole  bushel  of 
portents,  Lennox,  more  numerous 
than  those  which  preceded  the  death 
of  Csesar,  as  I  am  a  gentleman." 

The  Dominie  did  not  relish  the 
jibe,  I  noticed.  *'  It  may  be  no  laufi^h« 
ing  matter  to  some  of  us  before  alT  is 
done,  sir." 

'*Poo,  nonsense;  but  there  may 
be  bad  weatlier  brewing^  Master  Len- 
nox." 

*'  Yes,  sir.  We  shall  have  a  breeze 
aoon,  I  fear." 

**  No  doubt — no  doubt** 

**  There's  a  squall  coming — there's 
a  squall  coming  —  ho,  ho,  he"— * 
rumbled  Toby. 

"Where— where?" 

««  There—right  out  there." 

"  Poo,  poo— that's  the  reef— the 
white  breakers— eh,  what  ? — why  it 
moves,  sure  enough  —  it  is  sliding 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bay — there, 
whew  "—as  a  bUic  light  was  burned 
in  the  offiog,  disclosing  distinctly 
enough  a  small  schooner  standing 
in  fur  the  land,  under  easy  sail.  Pre- 
sently all  was  dark  again,  and  a 
night-signal  was  made  on  board  of 
her  with  lanterns. 

*'  Waterwraith  as  sure  as  can  be," 
said  I ;  '*  but  why  does  he  bother 
with  blue  lights  and  sienals?  would 
it  not  be  easier  to  Bend  in  a  boat  at 
once?" 

<*  Too  much  sea  on — too  much  sea 
on,"  quoth  Tooraloo ;  "  and  no  one 
would  venture  to  thread  the  reefs 
and  run  in  in  so  dark  a  night  as  this 
is ;  so  he  has  no  way  of  communi- 
cating but  by  signal." 

After  a  little  we  noticed  the  small 
white  wreath  steal  back  again  like  a 
puff  of  vapour,  and,  crossing  the  bay, 
vanish  beyond  the  bluff  opposite  the 
cocoa-nut  trees. 

"  There  —  she  has  said  her  say, 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  and 
has  hove  about  again,  sure  enough." 

We  saw  no  more  of  her  that  night, 
and  with  the  early  dawn,  we  were 
once  more  under  weigh, -sliding  gen- 


little  beauty  slipt  along  so  speedily^ 
for  the  collapsed  sails  were  banging 
wet  and  wrinkled  from  the  spars^ 
so  light  was  the  air ;  and  as  we  be- 
gan to  draw  out  into  the  offing,  and 
to  feel  the  heave  of  the  swell,  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  made  them 
speak  and  flutter,  the  water  dashing 
down  in  showers,  at  every  rumbling 
flap  of  the  soaked  and  clouded  can- 
vass. 

The  night  had  been  throughout 
very  hot  and  sultry,  the  sky  as  dark 
as  pitch,  and  now  the  day  broke 
very  loweringly.  Thick  masses  of 
black  clouds  rolled  in  from  the 
offing,  whirling  overhead  like  the 
smoke  from  a  steamer's  chim- 
ney-stack. It  lightened  in  the 
south-east,  now  and  then,  and  as 
we  drew  out  from  the  land,  the  dis- 
tant grumble  of  the  thunder  blended 
hoarsely  with  the  increasing  noise  of 
the  surf,  as  the  swell,  at  one  time, 
surged  howling  up  the  cavernous 
indentations  on  the  ironbound 
coast,  ebbing,  with  a  loud  shoalinff 
rush,  like  a  rapid  river  over  shal- 
lows ;  at  another,  pitched  in  sullen 
thuds  against  the  rocks,  and  rever- 
berated from  their  iron  ribs  with 
a  deafening  roar,  that  made  air  and 
sea  tremble  again.  As  we  got  out  of 
the  bay,  the  growling  of  the  sea  in« 
creased,  and  came  more  hollow,  the 
noise  being  reflected  from  the  land 
in  sounding  echoes. 

Close  to,  the  waves  rolled  on  in 
long  sluggieh  undulations ;  in  colour 
and  apparent  consistency  as  if  they 
had  been  molten  lead;  the  very 
divers  that  we  disturbed  on  their 
dull  grey  surface,  ran  along,  leaving 
dotted  trails,  as  if  it  had  been  semi- 
fluid, or  as  if  some  peculiarity  in  the 
atmosphere  had  rendered  them  un- 
able to  raise  themselves  into  the 
murky  air. 

Shoals  of  sea-mews  and  other 
waterfowl  were  floating  lightly,  and 
twinkling  with  their  white  wings  in 
the  cold  grey  dawning,  as  we  crept 
through  amongst  them  and  disturb- 
ed  them,  like  clusters  of  feathers- 
scattered  on  the  glass  like  heaving 
of  the  dark  water,  afraid  apparently 
to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  land ; 
every  now  and  then  the  different 
groups  took  up  in  succession  a  loud 
screaming,  like  a  running  fire  pass- 
ing along  the  line,  and  all  would  be 
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Mother  Gary's  chickens  in  appear- 
ance, kept  dipping,  and  rising,  and 
circling  all  round  us ;  and  the  steady 
flying  pelican  skimraed  close  to  the 
tops  of  the  swells  on  poised  and 
motionless  wing,  as  straight  as  a 
point  hlank  cannon  shot;  while  a 
shoal  of  porpoises  were  dappling 
the  surface  to  windward,  with  their 
wheeMlke  gambols. 

**  What  the  deuce  makes  the  fish 
jump  so  this  morning?"  said  I  to 
Lennox,  as  several  dolphins  sprang 
into  the  air  ahead  of  the  Moonoeam 
— "  What  is  that  ?"— a  puflF  of  white 
vapour^  with  a  noise  for  all  the  world 
like  a  blast  of  steam^  rose  close  to 
us. 

"  The  blowing  of  a  whale^  sir ; " 
and  immediately  thereafter  the  back 
of  the  monster,  like  a  black  reef,  or 
the  bottom  of  a  capsized  launch, 
was  hove  out  of  the  water,  and  then 
disappeared  slowly  with  a  strong 
eddy;  his  subaqueous  track  being 
indicated  on  the  surface  by  a  long 
line  of  bubbles,  and  swirling  ripples, 
like  the  wake  of  a  ship  cleaving  the 
water  rapidly,  growing  stronger  and 
more  perceptible  as  he  neared  the 
surface  to  breathe  again. 

**  Ah  I  that  accounts  for  it.  There 
again  he  rises." 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  he;  "  but  see 
how  he  shoves  out  into  the  offing, 
although  the  shoals  he  is  after  are 
running  in  shore.  As  sure  as  a  gun, 
he  is  conscious  of  the  danger  of 
being  embayed  if  the  weather  comes 
to  what  I  fear  it  will  be  soon." 

*^  Lots  of  indications  that  a  close- 
reefed  topsail  breeze,  at  all  events, 
is  not  a  thousand  miles  off,  Master 
Lennox/'  said  L 

Out  at  sea,  the  swell  tumbled  more 
tumultuously ;  the  outline  of  the  bil- 
lows seen  with  startling  clearness 
by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon;  while  nearer 
at  hand,  the  waves  began  to  break 
in  white  foam,  and  roll  towards 
us  with  hoarse  and  increasing 
growls ;  although  the  light  air  that 
was  drifting  us  out  came  off  the 
land,  and  consequently  blew  in  the 
directly  contrary  direction  from 
whence  the  swell  was  proceeding. 
Threatening  as  the  weather  looked, 
right  off  the  cocoa-nut  trees  at  the 
point,  wc  perceived  a  boat,  rising  and 
disappearing  on  the  ridijes  and  in 
the  hollows  of  the  sea  like  a  black 
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**  So— an  ominous  looklitf  mor- 
ning, Toby.  Still,  our  frienda  of  Uie 
blue,  white,  and  blue  bunting,  are 
determined  to  see  us  fairly  off  it 
seems ;  for  there  is  their  boat  wmtcli- 
ing  us  till  the  last  you  see," 

°^  So  I  perceive,  sir,"  said  the  skip- 
per ;  '*  but  if  it  were  not  for  tbeir 
neighbourhood,  Mr  Brail,  I  would 
have  recommended  Mr  Lennox  to 
stay  where  he  was  until  the  weather 
cleared ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it 
now." 

The  morning  wore  on.  We  were 
now  sliding  along  shore  about  amiie 
from  the  beach,  and  our  view  down 
to  the  westward,  as  we  approached 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  ialand, 
began  to  open. 

The  higher  part  of  the  land  was 
quite  clear;  the  outline,  indeed, 
dangerously  distinct  and  near'Uke 
according  to  my  conception ;  but  the 
white  clouds  that  floated  over  it 
when  we  first  started,  like  a  aea  of 
wool,  and  which  usually  rise  and  ex« 
hale  under  the  morning  sun,  bad  in 
the  present  case  rolled  off  to  the 
southward,  and  lay  heaped  up  in 
well-defined  masses,  like  the  smoke 
of  an  engagement  floating  aluggiahly 
in  the  thunder-calmed  air,  cuose  to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

I  was  admiring  this  uncommon 
appearance,  not  without  some  awk- 
ward  forebodings,  when  a  flaw  of 
wind  off  the  land  rent  the  veil  in  the 
middle,  or  rather  opened  an  arch  in 
it,  at  the  end  of  whose  gloomy  vista 
rose  the  island  as  a  dark  oackground, 
and  suddenly  disclosed  a  email 
schooner  lying  to,  so  clear  and  mo- 
del-like under  the  canopy  of  vapour, 
that  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing 
more  aptly  than  a  sea- scene  in  a 
theatre. 

'<  Hillo ! "  said  I,  <'  what  veaael  is 
that  down  to  leeward  there?  It 
must  be  our  friend  of  last  night,  I 
take  it.  Hand  me  up  the  glass,  if 
you  please." 

"  Where's  the  small  flag— whereas 
the  small  flag  ?  "  sune  out  Toby. 

*'  Here,  sir,"  said  Chip  the  negro, 
as  he  bent  it  on  to  the  signal  halyards, 

"  Then  hoist  away,"  rejoined  Too- 
raloo.  "  The  Waterwralth  that  down 
to  leeward,  sir,  to  a  certainty." 

'*  Sure  enough,"  I  replied ; "  I  hope 
he  will  let  us  go  without  overhaul- 
ing us.  I  am  not  at  all  amorous  of 
the  society  of  those  gentfcr-v^uiiift. 
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The  moment  she  saw  us,  she  made 
Bail  towards  us,  but  hove  about  again 
so  soon  as  she  had  answered  the 
signal,  which  she  did  by  a  similar 
flag,  and  then  stood  in  for  the  land 
again. 

In  a  minute,  the  mist  once  more 
boiled  oyer  her,  and  she  disappeared* 

It  crept  slowly  on  towards  where 
we  lay,  for  it  was  now  nearly  calm 
agun,  although  the  threatening  ap- 
pearances in  the  sky  and  on  the 
water  deepened  if  any  thing,  and 
was  just  reaching  us,  when  we 
heard  a  cannon-shot  from  the  thiclc- 
est  of  it. 

**  Heyday  —  what  does  that  indi- 
cate, Lennox  ?  " 

**  Some  signal  to  the  other  villains 
in  the  cove,  sir" — ^andthen,  in  a  low 
tone  as  he  turned  away — "  but  to 
me  it  sounds  like  a  knell." 

Another  gun  —  another— and  an- 
other— "  Some  fun  going  on  there  at 
all  events,"  said  I. 

The  breeze  now  freshened,  and 
the  fog- bank  blew  off  and  vanished ; 
when  lol  our  spectral  friend  the 
Waterwraith  reappeared,  but  on  the 
other  tack  this  time,  and  about  two 
miles  to  the  westward  of  us,  with  a 
large  schooner,  that  had  hitherto  also 
been  concealed  by  the  fog,  sticking 
in  his  skirts,  and  blazing  away  at 
him.  In  ten  minutes  they  both  hove 
about  again.  They  had  now  the  re- 
gular sea  breeze  strong  from  the 
eastward,  and  were  close-hauled,  un- 
der all  the  sail  they  could  carry,  on 
the  starboard  tack. 

**  Confound  it,"  said  Lennox,  who 
was  now  beside  me,  **  we  seem  to 
have  dropped  into  a  nest  of  them— - 
it  will  be  another  privateer." 

"  Then  why  is  she  firing  at  the 
small  one?"  said L 

"  Oh,  some  make-believe  ma- 
noeuvre," said  he. 

But  I  had  taken  a  long  look,  and 
was  by  no  means  of  this  opinion. 
The  smallest  vessel,  the  schooner 
we  had  first  seen,  would  evidently 
go  far  to  windward  of  us,  but  the 
larger  was  right  in  our  track;  so 
avoiding  her,  if  we  stood  on  as  we 
were  doing,  was  out  of  the  question. 

**  However,  better  take  our  chance 
with  this  chap  out  here,  than  run 
back  into  the  lion's  mouth,"  said  I. 

So  we  kept  on  our  course,  haviog 
now  got  the  breeze  also,  and  steer- 
ing large,  so  as  to  go  a-head  of  the 
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intercept  us.  We  were  beginning  to 
think  he  was  going  to  take  no  notice 
of  us  after  all,  and  had  brought  him 
end  on,  when  a  flash  spurted  from 
his  bows,  and  a  swirl  of  white 
smoke  rolled  down  to  leeward. 

*<  He  has  fired  at  us,"  said  I,  at 
the  shot  hopped  along  the  water 
close  to  us. 

'*  Then  hoist  away  our  colours," 
said  Lennox;  "  let  us  know  the 
worst  of  it  at  once." 

The  next  shot  pitched  over  the  lee 
quarter,  and  knocked  one  of  our 
hencoops  to  pieces,  unexpectedly 
liberating  the  feathered  prisoners. 
Toby's  lingo— for  he  was  now  in  an 
ecstasy  of  fear — became  very  amu- 
sing. ^'  Now,  men,  rouse  aft  the 
foresheet,  and  do  some  of  you  catch 
that  duck.  Clap  on  the  topsail 
haulyards — mind  the  capon— top- 
gallant and  royal  haulyards  also— 
bless  me  the  turkey  is  overboard— 
why,  that  royal  is  all  aback — cbick-> 
ens— topgallant-sail  is  not  set  at  ail- 
both  geese— now  a  small  pull  of  the 
boomsheet.  You  blood  ot  a  black- 
female  dog"— to  Chip,  the  negro  car- 
penter— **  belay  all  that — murder !  if 
both  the  guinea  birds  are  not  over 
into  the  sea." 

''  Ha!"  said  I,  "  I  thought  so— 
there  goes  the  blue  ensign  and  pen- 
nant. He  is  a  man  of  war,  thank 
Heaven  I" 

**  Heave  too,  captain,"  cried  Len^ 
nox ;  but  just  as  we  had  shortened 
sail  preparatory  thereto,  the  large 
schooner  ranged  alongside,  and  fired 
a  broadside  of  round  and  grape  slap 
into  us,  whereby  Lennox  himself  and 
other  two  poor  devils  were  wound- 
ed, and  our  rigging  considerably 
cut  up. 

*"  That's  the  Spider  for  a  thou- 
sand," said  I ;  '*  but  what  the  deuce 
can  he  mean  by  firing  at  us  ?  " 

*'  I  can*t  tell,  but  I  don't  think  that's 
the  Spider,  sir,"  said  Lennox,  '*  so 
make  all  sail  again,  captain— haul  by 
the  wind,  wiff  you?"  And  away 
we  staggered  once  more,  running  in 
for  San  Andreas  as  fast  as  we  could 
split;  but  with  the  large  schooner 
close  at  our  heels,  and  firing  away 
like  fury^  the  little  Waterwraith 
promptly  availing  himself  of  this  in- 
terlude, by  tacking,  and  standing  off 
the  land  afi^in. 

•*  Why,  Toby,  you  and  your  owner 
are  both  mad — what  better  of  it  will 
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Lennox  had  gone  below  to  have 
his  arm  bouDd  up  bjr  this  time.  * 

'*  You  would  not  have  us  tack, 
and  get  another  broadside,  sir  ?  Be- 
tides, look  at  the  weather,  sir,  even 
putting  the  schooner  out  of  the 
question,"  said  Tooraloo. 

'*  Ah,  there  indeed,  you  have  some 
reason." 

Toby  saw  his  advantage.  "  Sure- 
ly you  would  not  have  us  keep  the 
sea  in  such  a  threatening  morning, 
and  in  such  company,  sir  ?  " 

The  prudence  of  this  was  becom- 
ing every  moment  more  evident,  as 
the  dark  waves. were  now  breaking 
all  round  us,  atad  the  water  was 
roughening  and  whitening  to  wind- 
ward ;  it  was  clear  we  should  have  a 
sneezer  before  long. 

Thanks  to  our  excellent  sailing, 
we  gradually  dropped  the  schooner, 
until  we  were  out  of  gunshot — we 
were,  presently  up  with  the  island, 
and  ran  in,  and  once  more  came- to 
in  our  old  comer ;  but  the  man-of- 
war  kept  in  the  offing,  apparently  to 
reconnoitre.  We  found  a  priva- 
teer's boat  at  our  old  anchorage, 
most  like  the  one  that  had  seen  us  off 
in  the  morning,  h  was  coming  out 
with  Adderfang  himself  in  it — all 
his  gay  dress  thrown  aside— he  had 
neither  hat  nor  cap  on,  nor  shoes, 
but  wore  a  simple  blue  shirt,  and 
canvass  trowsers ;  the  former  open 
at  the  breast,  disclosing  his  muscu- 
lar and  hairy  chest,  and  with  the 
sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  armpits. 
He  was  covered  with  dust  and  per- 
spiration, and  had  evidently  been 
tuiling  fiercely  at  something  or  other 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  armed 
to  the  teeth,  as  were  his  boat's 
crew. 

"  What  brings  you  back,  Mr 
Brail?"  said  he,  his  brows  knit, 
his  eyes  flashing  fire,  his  face  pale 
as  death,  and  his  lips  blue  and 
trembling,  evidently  in  a  paroxysm 
of  the  most  savage  fury;  "  what 
brings  you  back  ?  and  what  vessel 
is  that  astern  of  you  ?  No  conceal* 
ment,  sir;  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to 
trifle." 

*'  She  is  a  man-  of- war,  captain,"  at 
this  critical  juncture  sung  out  the 
tall,  sallow  man,  who  had  been  in 
command  of  the  boat  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  from  the  top  of  the  clifTs, 
where  he  had  perched  himself  like 
ftn  ugly  cormorant,  with  a  glass  in 
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**  I  thought  so,"  said  the  pirate 
with  great  bitterness ;  '*  I  thought  so. 
Fool  r  to  believe  that  any  thing  bal 
treachery  was  to  come  from  that 
whelp!  Walpole — ^here,  men,  lend 
me  a  hand." 

And  before  we  could  interfere,  he 
was  on  board,  with  four  despera- 
does as  powerful  almost  aa  himself. 
I  had  never  witnessed  such  devilish 
ferocity  before  in  any  animal,  hu- 
man or  inhuman,  except  m  his  wor- 
ship's dog,  who  was  jumping  and 
foaming  about  the  deck  as  if  he  had 
been  possessed  by  a  kindred  devil, 
or  had  been  suffering  under  hydro- 
phobia ;  only  waiting  apparently  for 
the  holding  up  of  his  master's  little 
finger  to  lunch  on  Toby  Tooraloo, 
qr  breakfast  on  me,  Benjie. 

"  Here,  Matamoro,  here,"  roared 
our  amigo,  indicating  the  compa- 
nion to  this  beautiful  pet,  who 
thereupon  glanced  down  it  like  a 
ferret  after  a  rat;  and  from  the 
noise  below  it  was  clear  he  had 
attacked  Lennox.  Adderfang  and 
two  of  his  men  instantly  followed, 
and  presently  the  poor  dominie, 
bleeding  from  his  recent  wound, 
and  torn  by  the  dog  in  the  shoulder, 
was  dragged  up  the  ladder,  bound, 
and  hove  bodily  into  the  boat.  I 
was  petrified  with  horror.  Lennox 
gave  me  one  look  as  he  passed — one 
last  concentrated  look  of  the  moat 
intense  wo.  I  never  shall  forget 
the  expression:  It  seemed  to  say, 
**  Do  you  believe  what  I  told  you 
at  Havanna  to  have  been  a  dream 
noir,  Mr  Brail?" 

**  Where  are  you  going  to  take  me 
now,  Mr  Adderfang  ?  I  have  had  no 
communication  with  the  schooner 
in  the  offing.  Don't  you  see  I  am 
wounded  by  her  shot.  Mind  what 
you  do,  or  you  shall  repent  this»" 
cried  the  poor  fellow  as  they  drag- 
ged  him  along. 

*'  Let  him  go,"  I  sung  out,  as  they 
were  about  shoving  off.  **  Men, 
stand  by  me.  Release  him,  you 
murdering  villain  I  Where  would 
you  take  him  to,  you  bucaniering 
scoundrel  ?  " 

"  To  hell  !--and  mind  you  don't 
keep  him  company — to  meet  the 
fate  of  a  spy  I  one  that  has  brought 
an  enemy  on  me,  when  I  was  wili« 
ing  to  have  forgotten  and  forgiven. 
Let  go  the  painter,  sir — let  go,  1 
say." 
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]ms,  that  missed  me  but  severed 
the  rope;  and  as  if  the  action  had 
lashed  him  into  uncontrollable  rage, 
he  instantly  drew  a  pistol,  and  fired 
it  at  my  head.  The  bullet  flew  wide 
of  its  mark,  however,  but  down 
dropped  Toby  Tooraloo ;  while  Ad- 
derfang  shouted, — 

"  Shove  off,  men— give  way  for 
your  lives — pull." 

And  in  a  twinkling  the  boat  dis- 
appeared behind  the  small  cocoa- 
nut- tree  point. 

«  Good  God,  sir,"  said  Toby, 
lying  flat  on  bis  back,  where  I 
thought  he  had  been  shot,  "  what 
is  to  be  done?  They  will  murder 
Mr  Lennox." 

*•  Very  like ;  but  I  thought  you 
were  killed  yourself,  Toby." 

'*  No,  sir^no,  sir— only  knocked 
down  by  the  wind  of  the  shot,  sir — 
wind  of  the  shot,  sir — ho,  ho,  hoo ! " 

<*  Wind  of  a  pistol  bullet  no  big- 
ger than  a  pea  ?  For  shame,  Toby  ! 
—fright,  man,  fright." 

But  we  had  no  time  for  reflec« 
tion;  for  the  schooner  was  now 
right  off  the  mouth  of  the  small 
bay,  apparently  clear  for  action. 
She  was  a  man-of-war,  beyond  all 
question ;  and  I  still  was  convinced 
she  was  the  Spider.  Presently  she 
hauled  round  the  cocoa-nut- covered 
capp,  and  took  up  a  position,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  creek.  Oh,  what  would  I  not 
have  given  to  have  been  on  board 
of  her  I    But  this  was  impossible. 

The  blue  and  yellow  private  sig- 
nal that  Adderfang  had  sent  us,  and 
which  had  been  kept  flying  until  this 
moment,  was  now  hauled  down, 
close  past  my  nose. 

*'  Spider ! — to  be  sure  that  is  the 
Spider ;  and  no  woqder  she  should 
have  peppered  us  so  beautifully. 
Master  Toby,  with  such  a  voucher 
for  our  honesty  aloft;  with  this 
same  accursed  signal  flying,  that 
she  had  seen  the  VVaterwraith  hoist. 
There  I  the  murder  is  out;  what 
conclusion  could  De  Walden  have 
come  to,  but  that  we  were  birds  of 
a  feather  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay — true  enough— hooro ! 
hooro !  hooro  I  *' — ^rumbled  Tobias, 
sweating  like  a  pig  with  downright 
fear. 

Tooraloo  and  I  now  hurried 
ashore  in  the  boat,  without  well 
knowimr  what  to  do.  and  ran  to  the 
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came  of  Lennox.  The  boat  where- 
in he  was,  stopped  for  a  moment  at 
the  schooner,  the  Mosca,  apparently 
giving  orders,  and  then  pulled  di- 
rectly for  the  Midge,  where  the 
people  got  out,  dragging  poor  Len- 
nox along  with  them.  When  they 
eot  on  the  deck,  the  barbarians  cast 
him  headlong  down  the  main  hatch- 
way, which  was  immediately  bat- 
tened down,  and  then  hoisted  in  the 
boat. 

The  crow  of  the  schooner  below 
me,  whose  deck,  as  already  de- 
scribed, was  hid  by  the  high  bank, 
were  now  busy,  I  could  hear,  in 
clearing  for  action;  and  several  of 
them  were  piling  up  large  stones^ 
and  making  fast  hawsers  from  her 
mastheads  to  trees  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff  near  where  I  stood ;  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  her  being  carried  be- 
low, it  would  be  impossible  to  tow 
her  out, — while  the  stones  would 
prove  formidable  missiles  when 
launched  from  above.  I  also  per- 
ceived a  boat  at  the  foam-fringed 
sandy  spit  opposite  the  cocoa-nut 
trees,  that  formed  one  side  of  the 
narrow  entrance,  whose  crew  were 
filling  bags  with  sand,  and  forming 
embrasures  in  a  small  battery  for 
two  carronades,  that  had  been  al- 
ready landed,  and  lay  like  two 
black  seeds  on  the  white  beach. 

The  Spider  had  by  this  time 
tacked,  and  stood  out  to  sea  again, 
apparently  astonished  at.  the  extent 
of  the  preparations;  but  after  a 
brief  space,  she  hove  about,  and  in 
the  very  middle  and  thickest  of  a 
squall,  accompanied  by  heavy  thun- 
der and  vivid  lightning,  she  dashed 
gallantly  into  the  harbour ;  but  just 
as  she  came  abreast  of  the  battery, 
she  took  the  ground  ;  she  had  tailed 
on  the  bank,  and  hung.  Her  masts  first 
bent  forward  as  if  they  would  have 
gone  over  the  bows,  the  rigging  and 
canvas  shaking  and  flapping  convul- 
sively; but  instantly  the  sound  spars 
recovered  their  upright  position  with 
a  strong  recoil,  like  two  tough  yew 
staves  when  the  bowstrings  snap. 

*'  Now,  Master  Henry,  you  are  in 
for  it,"  thought  L 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  bat- 
tery to  open ;  but  the  grape  from 
the  Spider  soon  silenced  it.  How- 
ever, the  broadside  of  the  schooner 
beneath  me  was  raking  her  with 
terrible  effect  I  could  see  :  while 
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to  bear.  At  lengtb,  by  Hghtening 
ber^  ber  broadside  was  got  round,  so 
as  to  return  tbe  fire ;  and  now  tbe 
bellisb  uproar  began  in  earnest 
For  several  minutes  tbe  smoke,  tbat 
rose  boiling  amwigst  tbe  trees  at  tbe 
top  of  tbe  cliff  lilce  mountain  mist, 
concealed  all  below;  and  I  could 
neitber  see  nor  bear  any  tbiag  but 
tbe  glancing  spouts  of  red  flame,  and 
tbunder  w  tbe  cannon,  and  tbe 
brigbt  sparkles  and  sbarp  rattle  of 
tbe  sQMul  arms  blendiajg  witb  tbe 
yelling  and  shouting  ot  tbe  com- 
batants: but  tbe  next  squall  made 
all  once  more  comparatively  clear. 
The  battery,  I  perceived,  was  again 
manned,  and  galling  the  Spider  most 
awfully;  but  just  as  I  looked,  a 
boat's  crew  from  her  stormed  iu 
driving  those  wbo  manned  It  along 
the  sand-bank  towards  where  the 
Midge  lay,  spiked  the  guns,  and  then 
returned.  The  freshening  breeze,  at 
this  instant^  forced  the  Spider  over 
tbe  shoal,  and  she  entered  the  creek. 
.  Ciiving  the  Midge  a  broadside  in 
passing,  in  the  hope  of  disabling  her, 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  cope  with 
but  the  Mosca;  but  the  sting  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  taken  out  of  tbe 
little  vixen.  Presently  the  Spider 
anchored  by -the  stem,  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  schooner,  right  athwart 
bis  bows,  and  then  began  to  blaze 
away  again. 

The  cheers  from  the  Spider  in- 
creased, and  the  shouts  or  the  pi- 
rates subsided;  but^  the  felucca, 
which  had  slipped  on  being  fired 
at,  and  warped  out  between  the 
Spider  and  the  mouth  of  the  cove, 
now  dropped  anchor  again,  wiUi  a 
sprioff  on  her  cable,  and  began  to 
dash  oroadside  after  broadside  of 
round  and  grape  right  into  her  anta- 
gonist's stern,— thus  enfilading  hw 
most  fearfully. 

I  could  make  nothing  out  all  this 
time  on  the  Spider's  deck;  for  Al- 
though I  now  and  then  caught  a 
glimpse  of  it,  during  the  moments 
when  the  strength  oi^the  gale  clear- 
ed away  the  smoke,  and  could 
dimly  discern  the  turmoil  of  fighting 
men,  and  the  usual  confusion  of  a 
ship's  deck  during  a  hot  engage- 
ment; yet  tbe  moment  my  opucs 
begun  to  individualize^  as  Jonathan 
says,  the  next  discharge  would  whirl 
llB^  feathery  wreaths  aloft,  and  hide 
every  thing  again  half  way  up  tbe 
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ed  pines   piercing  tbe    mountain 
mists. 

Hiiol  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or 
DOWN  goes  the  blue  ensign  on  board 
^IheSpiderni  So, fare  thee  well, 
Henry  de  Walden ;  well  I  wol^  m j 
noble  boy,  tliat  thou  hast  not  lived  to 
see  it— Strike  to  pirates  !~No  I  No  I 
How  could  I  be  such  a  fool  ? — it  is 
but  the  peak  haulyards  that  are  skot 
away,  and  there  goes  a  gallant  fel- 
low alolt  to  reeve  or  splice  them 
again,  amidjst  a  storm  of  round,  and 
grape,  and  musket-balk.  He  can- 
not manage  it,  nor  can  tbe  gaff  be 
lowered,  for  something  jams  about 
the  throat  haulyards,  which  be  strug- 
gles in  vain  to  overhaul — tlien  let  tt 
stick ;  for  now  be  slides  down  the 
drooping  spar  to  knot  tlie  peak 
haulyards  there — ^look  how  beaways 
about,  as  the  gaff  is  violently  shaken 
by  the  flapping  of  the  loosened  sail, 
for  both  vangs  and  brails  are  gone — 
mind  you  are  not  jerked  over-board, 
my  fine  fellow— murder  I  he  drops 
like  lead  into  the  pall  of  smoke  be- 
neath, shot  dead  by  the  enemy'a 
marksmen— another  tries  it— better 
luck  this  time,  for  be  reaches  the  ga^- 
end,  and  there  the  peak  rises  slowly 
but  steadily  into  the  air  once  more, 
the  ensign  streaming  gallantly  in  tiie 
wind.  Whew!  the  bunting  clijpe 
into  the  smoke  to  leeward,  vanish- 
ing like  a  dark-winged  sea-bird  dip- 
ping into  a  fogbaak,  tbe  ensign 
haulyards  being  shot  away — ^worae 
and  more  of  it— down  goes  th« 
maintopmast  next,  royal  mast^  pen- 
nant and  all ;  snapped  off  by  a  sboC 
as  clean  aa  a  fishing-rod— no  fun  m 
all  this,  any  how — well  done,  mf 
small  man — ^a  tcee  middy  emergen 
from  the  sulphureous  cloud  below, 
vrith  a  red  ensign  fluttering  and 
flaming  around  him,  aa  if  ha 
were  mi  fire.  He  clambers  up  tbe 
mainrigging,  and  seizes  ^e  meteor 
there— «eure«  /  he  naUa  it  to  thft 
mast.  He  descends  again,,  and  dia- 
appears,  leaving  ihb  flag  flaring  in 
the  storm  from  the  masthead,  m  if 
the  latter  had  been  a  Uaaing  torcb^ 

I  began,  however,  to  tiunk  Do 
Walden  was  getting  too  mueb  of 
it  between  the  Midge  and  the 
schooner,  when  I  saw  bre  andtUek 
smoke  rise  up  near  me,  as  if  buna- 
ing  from  the  afterpart  of  tiie  latter 
vessel;  and,  at  the  moment,  tiia 
increasing  irale  broke  the  SDidei:*a 
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alao  compelled  her  to  use,  to  keep 
her  in  her  ttation, — «o  that,  from 
being  athwart  his  hawae,  ahe  swung 
with  her  bows  slantioelj  towards 
her  opponent's  broadside,  and  lay 
thus  tor  some  time  again,  terriblr 
galled  by  a  heavy  raking  fire,  until 
the  men  in  the  Mosca  were  literally 
scorched  from  their  guns  by  the 
spreading  flames. 

I  could  now  see  that  the  pirate 
crew  w^ere  leaving  her;  so  I  slipped 
down  nearer  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  to 
have  a  better  view  of  what  was  go* 
ing  on  beneath,  but  keeping  as  much 
out  of  the  line  of  fire  as  possible. 

The  schooner's  hull  was  bv  this 
time  enveloped  in  smoke  ana  wa- 
ving red  flames,  and  her  fire  silen- 
ced; while  the  Spider,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  lull,  was  peppering  the 
little  Midge,  who  was  returning 
the  compliment  manfully;  her  broad- 
side, from  the  parting  of  the  warp, 
being  now  opposed  to  hers. 

The  crew  of  the  Mosca  now 
abandoned  her  in  two  boats,  one  of 
which  succeeded  in  reaching  •  the 
Midge;  while  the  other  made  for 
the  shore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek. 

Seeing  me  on  the  ridge,  the  rogues 
in  the  latter  stopped,  and  faced 
about — '*  JEIeaven  and  earth,  what  is 
that  ?"  I  was  cast  down  sprawling  on 
my  back. 

"  What  dat  is— what  dat  is,  do 
massa  say  ?  "  ^uoth  honest  Quacco's 
voice  at  this  juncture ;  "  Massa  no 
was  shee  one  whole  platoon  fire  at 
him  ?  If  massa  will  keep  walloping 
his  arms  about  like  one  breezemill, 
and  make  grimace,  and  twist  him 
body  dis  side  and  dat  side,  like  one 
monkey — baboon  you  call — and  do 
all  sort  of  foolis  ting  for  make  dem 
notice  him,  massa  raos  not  be  sor- 
prise  if  dey  soot  at  him."  And  true 
enough,  in  the  intensity  of  my  ex« 
citementy  the  strong  working  of  my 
spirit  had  moved  my  outward  man 
as  violently  as  that  of  a  Johnny  Raw 
witnessing  his  first  prizefight.  If 
my  contortions  were  of  any  kindred 
to  those  the  sable  serjeant  illustra- 
ted his  speech  by,  I  must  have 
made  rather  an  amusing  exhibition. 
**  Look,  if  two  of  dem  bullet  no 
tell  in  de  tree  here,  just  where  massa 
was  stand  up,  when  I  was  take  de 
liberty  of  pull  him  down  on  him 
battam ;  beg  pardon  for  name  socb 
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<*  Thanks,  trustv  armourer,"  cried 
I,  Benjie.  But  the  gale,  that  now 
<*  aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast,'* 
blowing  almost  a  hurricane,  again 
yeered  round  a  little,  and  the  Midge 
was  under  weigh,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  standing  out  to  sea. 

The  weather  was,  indeed,  getting 
rapidly  worse-<-the  screaming  sea* 
birds  flew  in,  like  drifts  of  snow, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
driving  foamflakes.  The  scud  came 
past  in  soaking  wreaths  like  flashes 
of  white  vapour  from  the  safety 
valve  of  a  steam- boiler;  anon  there 
was  a  sudden  and  appalling  lull,  and 
the  white  smoke  from  the  guns  rose 
up,  and  shrouded  the  vesseb  and  en- 
tire cove  from  my  sight  The  clouds^ 
surcharged  with  fire  and  water,form« 
ed  a  leaden  coloured  arch  over  the 
entrance  to  the  cove, that  spanned  the 
uproar  of  dark  white*crested  wavea, 
boiling  and  rolling  in  smoky  convo- 
lutions, and  lancing  out  ragged 
shreds  from  their  lower  edges,  uiat 
shot  down  and  shortened  like  a 
fringe  of  streanaers,  from  which  the 
forked  lightning  crwiiled  out  every 
now  and  then  clear  and  bright. 

To  Uie  right  hand,  directly  over 
the  cocoa-nut  trees,  these  fibres,  or 
shreds  of  cloud,  were  in  the  roost 
active  motion,  and  began  to  twirl 
and  whisk  round  into  a  spinning 
black  tube,  shaped  like  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant ;  the  widest  end  blend* 
ing  into  the  thickest  of  the  arch 
above,  while  the  lower  swayed  aboul, 
with  an  irregular  but  ponderous  os- 
cillation ;  lengthening  and  stretching 
towards  the  trees,  one  moment  in  a 
dense  column,  as  if  they  had  attracted 
1^  and  the  next  contracting  with  the 
speed  of  light,  as  if  it  had  as  sudden- 
ly been  repelled  by  them,  leaving  only 
a,  transparent  phantom-like  track  of 
dark  shreds  in  the  air,  to  show 
where  it  had  shrunk  from.  Theroj 
it  lengthens  again,  as  if  it  once  more 
felt  an  affinity  for  the  sharp  spicul» 
of  the  leaves,  that  seem  to  erect 
themaelves  to  meet  it.  It  almost 
touched  U^em-p-flash— 'the  electric 
fluid  sparked  out  and  up,  either  from 
Uie  cocoa-nut  trees  themselves,  or 
through  them  as  conductors  from 
the  sandy  spit  on  which  they  grew. 
I  saw  it  distinctly ;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment the  pent  gale,  as  if  it  had  burst 
some  invisible  barrier  that  confined 
it,  gushed  down  as  suddenly  aa  h 
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fore.  I  waft  blinded  and  almost  suf* 
focated  by  the  heaTiest  shower  ever 
dashed  by  wind  in  th%  face  of  mortal 
man — the  debris,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
vanished  waterspout  I  can  compare 
it  to  nothinff  but  being  exposed  to 
the  jet  of  a  fire-engine. 

A  column  of  dense  black  smoke, 
thickly  starred  with  red  sparks,  now 
boiled  up  past  the  edffe  of  the  cliff 
under  me  •— presently  it  became 
streaked  with  tongues  of  bright 
hissing  flame,  which  ran  up  the 
rigging,  diverffing  along  every  rope 
as  if  It  had  been  a  galvanic  wire, 
and  twisting,  serpent-Tike,  round  the 
Mosca's  masts  and  higher  spars,  and 
licking  the  wet  furled  sails  like 
boa  constrictors  fitting  their  prey  to 
be  devoured.  See  how  it  insinuates 
itself  into  the  dry  creases  of  the 
canvass,-  driving  out  the  moisture 
from  the  massive  folds  in  white 
•team  ;  now  the  sails  catch  in  earnest 
—they  drop  in  glowing  flakes  of 
tinder  from  the  yards  —  there  the 
blue  and  white  pennant  and  ensign 
are  scorched  away,  and  blow  off  in 
tiny  flashes ;  and,  in  the  lulls  of  the 
gale  we  distinctly  hear  the  roaring 
and  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  it  rages 
in  the  hull  of  the  doomed  vessel 
below.  ''  I  say,  Quacco,  mind  we 
don't  get  a  hoist,  my  man— see  we  be 
not  too  near — there  the  guns  go  off 
as  the  metal  gets  heated,  for  there  is 
not  a  soul  on  board." 

''  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear— Fee  that  poor 
little  fellow,  sir— ho!  hoi  ho!"  rum- 
bled Tobias  Tooraloo,  who  all  this 
time  was  lying  flat  on  his  stomach 
beside  me,  with  his  head  a  little 
raised,  turtle-fashion.  A  poor  boy 
belonging  to  the  pirate  schooner  had 
been  caught  and  cut  off  by  the  fire 
when  aloft,  and  was  now  standing 
on  the  head  of  the  mainmast  with 
one  arm  round  the  topmast,  and 
waving  his  cap  in  the  most  beseech- 
ing manner  at  us  with  the  other 
hand — the  rising  smoke  seemed  to 
be  stifling  him,  at  least  we  could  not 
bear  his  cries;  at  length  the  fire 
reached  him,  when  uter  several 
abortive  attempts  to  climb  higher  up, 
be  became  confused,  and  slung  him- 
self by  a  rope  to  the  masthead, 
-without  seeming  to  know  what  he 
was  about  —  he  then  gradually 
drooped,  and  drooped,  the  convul- 
sive action  of  his  head  and  limbs 
becoming  more  and  more  feeble : 
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reach  him— his  bur  is  on  fire,  and 
his  clothes ;  a  last,  strong,  and  sud- 
den'struggle  for  an  instant,  and  then 
be  hung  motionless  across  the  rope 
like  a  smirched  and  half-burned 
fleece. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours. 
'*  Hark  I  an  earthquake  I "  ana,  as  if 
a  volcano  had  burst  forth  beneath 
our  feet,  at  this  instant  of  time  the 
pirate  schooner  under  the  cliff  blew 
up  with  an  explosion  that  shook 
earth,  and  air,  and  water— shooting 
the  pieces  of  burning  wreck  in 
every  direction,  that  hissed  like  me- 
teors through  the  storm,  falling 
thickly  all  around  us. 

The  Midge,  the  Midge^she  slides 
out  of  the  smoke  I  See !  she  gains 
the  offing. 

But  the  Avenger  of  Blood  is  be- 
hind ;  for  the  Spider  had  now  clear- 
ed tlie  harbour's  mouth,  and  was  in 
hot  pursuit.  The  felucca  with  her 
sails — a  whole  constellation  of  shot- 
holes  in  them— double  reefed,  tear- 
ing and  plunging  through  it;  her 
sharp  stem  flashing  up  the  water 
into  smoke,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
weather  the  sandy  point  "  Won't 
do,  my  boy,  you  cannot  carry  to  it 
as  you  will,  clear  the  land  as  yon  are 
standing ;  you  mtr^f  tack  soon,  unless 
you  mean  to  jump  the  little  beauty 
over  it"  As  I  spoke,  she  hove  about 
and  stood  across  the  schooner,  ex- 
changing broadsidesgallantly.  **  Well 
done,  little  one."  The  Spider  tacked 
also,  and  stood  after  her — a  gun ! — 
another!— -both  replied  to  by  the  fe- 
lucca; the  musketry  peppering  away 
all  the  while  from  each  vessel ;  the 
tiny  white  puffs  instantly  obliterated 
by  the  foam-drift— and  now  neither 
fired  a  shot 

The  gaJe  at  this  moment  came 
down  in  thunder ;  all  above  as  black 
as  night,  all  below  as  white  as  wool. 
The  Spider  shortens  sail  just  in  time 
-*the  Midge  not  a  pistol-shot  ahead 
on  the  weatherbow.  See,  the  squall 
strikes  her— her  tall  lateen  sail  shines 
through  the  more  than  twilight  dark- 
ness and  the  driving  rain  and  spray, 
like  a  sea-bird*s  wing.  Mercy  I  how 
she  lies  over!  She  sinks  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  I — Now  she  rises 
again,  and  breasts  it  gallantly ! — 
There!  that*s  over  her  bodily;  her 
sails  are  dark,  and  sea-washed  three 
parts  up.  Look !  how  the  clear  green 
water,  as  she  lurches,  nonn  ont  nf 
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cade  I  Now!  ahe  is  buried  again; 
no  I  buoyant  as  a  cork — abe  dancea 
over  it  like  a  wild  duck.  See !  bow 
she  tips  up  ber  round  atern,  and 
•Hdea  down  the  liquid  bollow;  once 
more  ahe  catchea  the  breeze  on  the 
opposite  rise  of  the  aea;  her  aaila 
tearing  her  along  up  the  watery  accli- 
vity, aa  if  they  would  drag  the  apara 
out  of  her.  Now  ahe  rushes  on  the 
curl  of  the  wave,  with  ber  bowa  and 
a  third  of  her  keel  hove  out  into  the 
air,  aa  if  she  were  going  to  ahoot 
acrosa  the  liquid  hollow,  like  a  flying 
fish,  into  the  swelling  bosom  of  the 
next  sea.    Once  more  she  is  hove 
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on  ber  beam-ends,  and  bid  by  an  in- 
tervening billow.  —  Hal  — what  a 
blinding  flash,  aa  the  blue  forked 
lightning  glancea  from  sky  to  aea, 
right  over  where  I  aaw  ber  laat  I— ^ 
bark  I  the  splitting  craab  and  atun- 
ning  reverberationa  of  the  ehaking 
thunder,  rolling  through  the  empy« 
rean,  loud  as  an  arch-angel'a  voice, 
until  earth  and  air  tremble  again. 
She  rigbta !  ahe  righto !— there  i  the 
narrow  abred  of  white  canvass  glfeama 
again  through  the  mist,  in  the  very 
fiercest  of  the  squall — yes,  there  /— ^ 
no  !~God  of  my  fathers  I 
IT  IS  BUT  A  BREAKING  WAVE! 


i0XO» 
BY  LADY  EUMBUNB  STUART  WORTLKY. 


Moon  !  thou  baat  gently  won 
Now  thy  high  place  and  free, 

Shedding  calm  looks  upon 
Misery  and  rae  I 


Those  lovely  beams  and  bright, 

Almost  appear  to  be 
Smiles  sent  to  awaken  night. 

Memory  and  me  I 


III. 


Moon  I  those  pure  rays  ere  long- 
Smiling  undimmed— may  see 

Borne— yon  dark  yews  among — 
/>eaM— but  not  me  I 


Haply,  to  fair  Realms  flown, 
1  may  look  down  on  thee. 

While  deathless  joys  shall  crown 
Myriads  and  me  I 
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WnfiRB  Ocean's  waves  to  the  hollow  caves  murmur  a  low  wild  hymn, 

In  pleasant  musinff  I  pursued  mr  solitary  way$ 
Then  upwards  wending  from  the  snore,  amid  the  woodlands  dim. 

From  the  gentle  height,  like  a  map  in  sight,  the  downward  country  laif . 

'Twas  in  the  smile  of  green  April,  a  cloudlesB  noontide  clear; 

In  ecstasy  Uie  birds  sang  forth  horn  many  a  leafing  tree ; 
Both  bud  and  bloom,  with  fresh  perfume,  proclaimed  the  awakened  year; 

And  Earth,  arrayed  in  beauty's  robes,  seemed  Heaven  itself  to  be. 

So  cheerfully  the  sttu  shone  out^^so  smilingly  the  sky 
0*erarched  grven  eanh,---so  pleasantly  the  stream  meandered  on,^ 

So  joyous  was  the  murmur  of  the  honey-bee  and  fly,— * 
That  of  our  fall,  which  ruined  all,  seemed  traces  few  or  none. 

Then  hopes,  whose  gilded  pageantry  wore  all  the  hues  of  truth,  - 
Elysian  thoughts — Arcadian  dreams — the  poet*B  fabling  strain- 
Again  seemed  shedding  o*er  our  world,  an  amaranthine  youth. 
And  left  no  vestiges  behind  of  death,  decay,  or  pain. 

At  length  I  reached— -a  churchyard  gate— a  churchyard  ?  Yes !  but  there 
Breadied  out  such  calm  serenity  o'er  every  thing  around, 

That  <<  the  joy  of  grief  "  (as  Ossian  sii^s)  o'erbalmed  the  very  air. 
And  the  place  was  less  a  mournful  place,  than  consecrated  grpund. 

Beneath  the  joyous  noontide  sun,  beneath  the  cloudless  sky, 
'Mid  bees  that  hummed,  and  birds  that  sang,  and  flowers  that  gemmed 
the  wild, 

The  sound  of  measured  steps  was  heard— a  grave  stood  yawning  by— 
And  lo  I  in  sad  procession  slow,  the  funeral  of  a  child  I 

I  saw  the  little  coffin  borne  unto  its  final  rest; 

The  dark  earth  shovelled  o'er  it,  and  replaced  the  daisied  sod, 
I  marked  the  deep  convulsive  throes,  that  heaved  the  Father's  breast, 

As  he  returned  (too  briefly  given  I)  that  loan  of  love  to  God  1 

Then  rose  in  my  rebellious  heart  unhallowed  thoughts  and  wild. 
Daring  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  to  scan,— 

How  death  should  be  allotted  to  a  pure,  a  sinless  child. 
And  length  of  days  the  destiny  or  sinful  guilty  man  I 

The  laws  of  the  material  world  seemed  beautiful  and  clear; 

The  day  and  night,  the  bloom  and  blight,  and  seasons,  as  they  roll 
In  regular  vicissitude  to  form  a  circling  yeitr. 

Made  up  of  parts  dissimilar,  and  yet  a  perfect  whole. 

But  darkness  lay  o'er  the  moral  way  which  man  is  told  to  tread; 

A  shadow  veiled  tlie  beam  divine  by  Revelation  lent; — 
^  How  awfully  mysterious  are  thy  ways,  oh, Heaven  I"  I  said ; 

<*  We  see  not  whence,  nor  know  for  what,  fate's  arrows  oft  are  sent  I " 

Under  the  shroud  of  the  sullen  cloud,  when  the  hills  are  capped  with  snow, 
When  the  moaning  breeze,  through  leafless  trees,  bears  tempest  on  its 
wing; 

In  the  Winter's  wrath  we  think  of  death,  but  not  when  lilies  blow. 
And,  Lazarus-like,  from  December's  totnb  walks  forth  triumphant  Spring. 

As  in  distress  o'er  this  wilderness  I  mused  of  stir  and  strife. 
Where,  'mid  the  dark,  seemed  scarce  a  mark,  our  tangled  path  to  scan, 

A  shadow  o'er  the  season  fell ;  a  cloud  o'er  human  life ; 
A  veil  to  be,  by  Eternity,  but  ne'er  by  Time  wlthdravni. 
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PESPONDENCr  AND  ASPIBATIOK. 
A  LTRIC. 

By  Mrs  Hemans* 

Ptr  oonrer  mlglior  Bfcqua  ala  le  Tcte* 

Oroai  la  navicella  del  znio  IntelletUv^DANTl. 

Mt  Boul  was  mantled  with  dark  abadows,  born 

Of  lonely  Fear,  disquieted  in  vain ; 
Its  phantoms  hung  around  the  star  of  morn, 

A  cloud-like  weeping  train ; 
Through  the  long  day  they  dimm'd  the  autumn-gold 
On  all  the  glistening  leaves ;  and  wildly  roird» 

When  the  last  farewell  flush  of  lighl  was  glowing. 
Across  the  sunset  sky ; 

O'er  its  rich  isles  of  vaporous  glory  throwing 
One  melancholy  dye. 

And  when  the  solemn  Nieht 

Came  rushing  with  her  might 
Of  stormy  oracles  from  caves  unknowui 

Then  with  each  fitful  blast 

Prophetic  murmurs  paas'd^ 
Wakening  or  answering  some  deep  Sybil  tone, 
Far  buried  in  my  breast,  yet  prompt  to  rise 
With  every  gusty  wail  that  o*er  the  wind*harp  flies. 

•*  Fold,  fold  thy  wings,"  they  cried,  "  and  strive  no  more. 
Faint  spirit,  strive  no  more  I—for  thee  too  strong 

Are  outward  ill  and  wrong, 
And  inward  wasting  fires  I— >Tnou  canst  not  soar 

Free  on  a  starry  way 

Beyond  their  blighting  sway. 
At  Heaven's  high  gate  serenely  to  adore ! 
How  shouldst  thou  hope  Earth's  fetters  to  unbind  ? 
O  passionate,  yet  weiuc  I  O  trembler  to  the  wind  I 

"  Never  shall  aught  but  broken  music  flow 
From  joy  of  thine,  deep  love,  or  tearful  woe ; 
Such  homeless  notes  as  through  the  forest  sigby 
From  the  reed*s  hollow  shaken, 
When  sudden  breezes  waken 
Their  vaffue  wild  symphony : 
No  power  is  theirs,  and  no  abiding>place 
In  human  hearts ;  their  sweetness  leaves  no  trace,-- 
Bom  only  so  to  die ! 

"  Never  shall  aught  but  perfume,  faint  and  vain, 
On  the  fleet  pinion  of  the  changeful  hour. 
From  thy  bruis*d  life  again 
A  moment's  essence  oreathe ; 
Thy  life,  whose  trampled  flower 
Into  the  blessed  wreath 
Of  household  charities  no  longer  bound. 
Lies  pale  and  withering  on  the  barren  ground. 

<<  So  fade,  fade  on  I  thy  gift  of  love  shall  cling, 
A  coiling  sadness,  round  thy  heart  and  brauii 
A  silent,  fruitless,  yet  undying  thing, 

All  sensitive  to  pain  I 
And  still  the  shadow  of  vain  dreams  shall  fall 
O'er  thy  mind's  world,  a  daily  darkening  pall. 
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Fold,  then,  thy  wounded  wing,  and  sink  subduedi 
In  cold  and  unrepining  quietude  I  " 

Then  my  soul  yielded ;  spells  of  numbing  breath 

Crept  o'er  it  heavy  with  a  dew  of  death. 

Its  powers,  lilce  leaves  before  the  nigh^rain,  closing; 

And,  as  by  conflict  of  wild  sea- waves  toss'd 

On  the  chill  bosom  of  some  desert  coasts 
Mutely  and  hopelessly  I  lay  reposing. 

When  silently  it  seem'd 
As  if  a  soft  mist  gleam'd 
Before  my  passive  sight,  and,  slowly  curling. 
To  many  a  shape  and  hue 
Of  vision'd  beauty  grewy 

Like  a  wrought  banner,  fold  by  fold  unfurling. 
Oh  !  Uie  rich  scenes  that  o'er  mine  inward  eye 

Unrolling,  then  swept  by. 
With  dreamy  motion  f    Silvery  seas  were  there 

Lit  by  large  dazzling  stars,  and  arch'd  by  skies 

Of  Southern  midnight's  most  transparent  dyes, 
And  gemm'd  with  many  an  island,  wildly  fair. 
Which  floated  past  me  into  orient  day. 
Still  gathering  lustre  on  th'  illumin'd  way, 
Till  its  high  ffroves  of  wondrous  flowering  trees 
Colour'd  the  silvery  seas. 

And  then  a  glorious  mountain-chain  uprose. 

Height  above  spiry  height  I 
A  soaring  solitude  of  woods  and  snows, 

All  steep'd  in  golden  light  I 
While  as  it  pass'd,  those  regal  peaks  unveiling, 
I  heard,  methought,  a  waving  of  dread  wings 
And  mighty  sounds,  as  if  the  vision  hailing. 

From  lyres  that  quiver'd  through  ten  thousand  strings : 
Or  as  if  waters  forth  to  music  leaping. 

From  many  a  cave,  the  Alpine  Echo's  ball. 
On  their  bold  way  victoriously  were  sweeping, 

Link'd  in  majestic  anthems;  while  through  all 
That  billowy  swell  and  fall, 
Voices,  like  ringing  crystal,  fili'd  the  air 

With  inarticulate  melody,  that  stirr'd 

My  being's  core;  then,  moulding  into  word 
Their  piercing  sweetness,  bade  me  rise  and  bear 

In  that  great  choral  strain  my  trembling  part 
Of  tones,  by  Love  and  Faith  struck  from  a  human  heart 

Return  no  more,  vain  bodlngs  of  the  night  I 

A  happier  oracle  within  my  soul 
Hath  s weird  to  power ;— a  clear  unwavering  light 
Mounts  through  the  battling  clouds  that  round  me  roll. 

And  to  a  new  control 
Nature's  full  harp  gives  forth  rejoicing  tones. 

Wherein  my  fflad  sense  owns 
Th'  accordant  rush  of  elemental  sound 
To  one  consummate  harmony  profound; 

One  grand  CreaUon^Hymo, 

Whose  notes  the  Seraphim 
Lift  to  the  glorious  height  of  music  wing'd  and  crown'd. 
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Shall  not  those  notes  find  echoes  in  my  lyre. 
Faithful  though  faint  ?— Shall  not  my  spirit's  fire, 
If  slowly^  yet  unswerTinffly,  ascend 

Now  to  its  fount  ana  end  ? 
Shall  not  my  earthly  love,  all  purified, 

Shine  forth  a  heaven wara  guide  ? 
An  angel  of  bright  power  ? — and  strongly  bear  ' 
My  being  upward  into  holier  air, 
Where  fiery  passion-clouds  have  no  abode, 
And  the  sky's  temple-arch  o'erflows  with  God? 

The  radiant  hope  new- bom 

Expands  like  rising  morn 
In  my  life's  life :  and  as  a  ripening  rose, 
The  crimson  shadow  of  its  glory  throws 
More  vivid,  hour  by  hour,  on  some  pure  stream 

So  from  that  hope  are  spreading 

Rich  hues,  o'er  nature  shedding. 
Each  day,  a  clearer,  spiritual  gleam. 

Let  not  those  rays  fade  from  me ;— once  enjoy 'd. 

Father  of  spirits  I  let  them  not  depart  I 
Leaving  the  chili'd  earth,  without  form  and  void, 

Darken'd  by  mine  own  heart  I 
Lift,  aid,  sustain  me  I  Thou,  by  whom  alone 

All  lovely  gifts  and  pure 

In  the  sours  grasp  endure  ;— 
Thou,  to  the  steps  of  whose  eternal  throne 
All  knowledge  news— a  sea  for  evermore 
Breaking  its  crested  waves  on  that  sole  shore-— 
O  consecrate  my  life!  that  I  may  sing 
Of  Thee  with  jov  that  hath  a  living  spring 
In  a  full  heart  of  music! — Let  my  lays 
Through  the  resounding  mountains  waft  thy  praise. 
And  with  that  theme  the  wood's  ^een  cloisters  fill. 
And  make  their  quivering  leafy  dimness  thrill 
To  the  rich  breeze  of  song  I  O I  let  me  wake 

The  deep  religion,  which  hath  dwelt  from  yore, 
Silently  brooding  by  lone  clifi*and  lake. 

And  wildest  river  shore ! 
And  let  mo  summon  all  the  voices  dwelling 
Where  eagles  build,  and  cavern'd  rills  are  welling. 
And  where  the  cataract's  organ-peal  is  swelling, 

In  that  one  spirit  gather'd  to  adore  I 

Forgive,  O  Father  I  If  presumptuous  thought 

Too  daringly  in  aspiration  rise ! 
Let  not  tliy  child  all  vdnly  have  been  taught 

By  weakness,  and  by  wanderings,  and  by  sighs 
Of  sad  confession  I — lowly  be  my  heart, 

And  on  Its  penitential  altar  spread 
The  offerings  worthless,  till  Thy  grace  Impart 

The  fire  u'Om  heaven,  whose  touch  alone  can  shed 
Life,  radiance,  virtue  I— let  that  vital  spark 
Pierce  my  whole  being,  wilder'd  else  and  dark  I 
Thine  are  all  holy  things — O  make  me  Thine, 
So  shall  I  too  be  pure — a  living  shrine 
Unto  that  spirit,  which  goes  forth  from  TheOi 

Strong  and  divinely  free. 
Bearing  thy  gifts  of  wisdom  on  Its  flight, 
And  brooding  o'er  them  with  a  dove-like  wing, 
Till  thought,  word,  song,  to  Thee  in  worship  spring, 
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^  ToB  GiroBdktsi**  amf  Dmrnrn^ 
*'  chagrined  st  the  loss  of  their  places 
in  the  AdministratioD,  proceeded  to 
the  moat  ruinous  excesses.  They 
experienced  noi^  that  oruel  neces* 
sit  J  to  which  all  who  seelc  to  rise  by 
the  passions  of  the  people  are  sooner 
or  later  subjected — that  of  submit- 
ting to  the  vices,  and  allying  them* 
selves  with  the  brutality,  of  the  mob. 
They  openly  associated  with  and 
flattered  men  of  the  most  reroltinff 
habits  and  disgusting  Tulgarity,  aad 
commenced  that  system  of  revolu- 
tionary equality  which  was  so  soon 
to  banish  politeness,  humanity,  and 
every  gentler  virtue,  from  French  so- 
ciety. They  resolved  to  rouse  the 
people  by  inflammatory  petitions  and 
harangues,  and  hoped  to  intimidate 
the  Court  by  the  show  of  popular 
resistance ; — a  dangerous  expedienti 
and  which,  in  the  end,  proved  as 
fatal  to  them  as  to  the  power  against 
which  it  was  directed."  *  Is  it  of  the 
Girondists  and  Jacobins,  or  of  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  that  these  words 
are  spoken  ?  of  Brissot  and  Vergni- 
aud,  or  Brougham  and  Russell  ?  So 
wonderfully  identical  is  the  march 
of  Democracy  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try, and  so  exactly  similar  the  situa- 
tion into  which  the  shortsighted, 
shallow  politicians,  who  hope  to  rise 
upon  the  passions  of  the  people, 
speedily  bring  themselves,  that  what 
is  aflirmed  of  one  crisis  or  era,  be- 
comes directly  applicable  toanotheri 
and  human  vice  and  folly,  ambition 
and  wickedness,  run  in  the  same  de- 
plorable circle  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world. 

What  we  loi^g  ago  prophesied  has 
come  to  pass.  The  Reform  Bill  has 
utterly  and  for  ever  extinguished  the 
Whigs.  Before  it  accomplished  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended—before it  had  exterminated 
the  principles,  or  ruined  the  disciples 
of  Pitt— before  it  has  blasted  one 
principle  of  Conservatism,  or  choked 
up  one  fountain  of  loyalty,  it  has 
utterly  annihilated  the  weak,  ambi- 
tious, and  reckless  party  which,  for 
selfish  and  ambitious  ends,  forced  on 
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was  to  havs  given  ths  Whigs  a  long 
lease  of  power :  extiogulahed  alike 
the  obdurate  Tories  and  unprinci- 
pled Re  velmfonists  ;  saved  us  equal- 
ly from  anarchy  and  despotism ;  and 
established  on  the  basis  of  united 
property,  intelligence,  and  virtue,  a 
permanent  government,  suited  to  the 
wants,  and  in  unison  with  the  wIsIms 
of  the  immensemajorityof  the  nation. 
What  has  it  d<me  ?  Has  it  secured  pro- 
perty, satisfied  education,  brought 
the  Legislature  into  harmony  with 
the  public  voice,  banished  faction,so- 
pited  discord,  benefited  or  blessed 
the  people?  Has  it  elevated  the 
Whigs,  rendered  the  great  families 
of  that  party  the  real  depositaries  of 
power,  and  reduced  O* Connelly  with 
his  united  band  of  Papists,  Dissent- 
ers, Infidels,  and  Revolutionists,  the 
despicable  and  powerless  body  that 
was  anticipated  ?  All  this  was  pro- 
mised, not  once,  but  a  thousand 
times ;  and  all  this,  not  thousands, 
but  millions,  were  simple  or  deluded 
enough  to  believe.  Where  are  these 
promises  and  anticipations  now  ? 
What  steadiness  and  permanence  of 
government  has  resulted  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  measure  from  the 
change  P  Before  it  had  been  three 
years  in  operation,  it  had  driven 
Lord  Grey  from  office;  separated 
the  high-minded  Whigs,  with  Sun- 
ley  and  Graham,  from  their  more 
obsequious  colleagues;  overturned 
the  Melbourne  AdministratioD,  and 
now,  as  the  last  step  in  the  chain  of 
degradation,  reduced  the  haughty 
houses  of  Cavendish  and  Russell  in- 
to the  humble  followers  of  an  Irisk 
Demagogue,  and  compelled  the  de- 
scendants of  Howard  and  Sidney  to 
ranee  themselves  in  meek  obedience 
at  the  beck  of  a  paid  Agitator,  whom 
they  themselves  denounced,  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  two  yenrs 
ago,  as  a  public  enemy  I 

The  House  of  Commons  is  now 
divided  into  three  parties,  of  whom 
the  Whigs  are  the  weakest,  both  in 
point  of  numbers  and  respectability. 
There  are  dOO  united  Conservatives 
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under  the  baoners  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  200  Radicals,  Papists,  and  Re- 
volutionists following  the  footsteps 
of  0*Connell,  and  150  Whigs  in  the 
guidance  of  Lord  John  Russell.     In« 
cessantlj  haunted  by  the  passion  for 
povrer,  and  chagrined  at  the  total 
failure  of  all  the  splendid  expecta- 
tions which  they  had  formed  from 
the  great  healing  measure,  they  hare 
now  submitted  to  the  humiliating 
necessity  to  which  they  have  by  their 
own  acts  reduced  themselves ;  and, 
abandoning  all  their  principles,  have 
consented  to  range  themselves  as 
auxiliaries  under  the  great  Revolu- 
tionary Leader.  What  were  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  the  Whigs,  under 
Somers,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  Rus- 
sell?   Fierce  and  inveterate  hosti* 
lity  to  the  Papists,  and   the  Irish 
Agitators ;  firm  and  unbending  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  Constitution 
in  Church  and  State;   a  religioua 
adherence  to  the  ancient  institutions 
and  liberties  of  the  empire;  and  a  cor- 
dial union  with  Holland,  and  all  the 
Protestant  party  in  Europe,  against 
tlie  ambition  of  the  Papal  powers 
and  the  military  force  of  France.* 
What  are  the  principles  of  their 
mongrel  and  degenerate  descend- 
auta  in  our  days?    Tame  submis- 
Bion,  abject  flattery,  crouching  ser- 
vility to  the  Irish  Agitator;  a  cor- 
dial union  with  Romanists  and  Infi- 
dels ;  a  marked  disregard  of  every 
religious   observance;  an   anxious 
desire    to    re-establish    Popery  — 
the  grave>   in   every  age,   of  free 
Snstitutions;    an    inveterate     hos- 
tility to  the  Protestant  provinces  of 
Holland,  and  intimate  allisnce  with 
the  despotic  throne  of  Catholic  and 
Infidel  France.    These  are  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  Whigs  have  ter- 
minated;   this   the   Serbinian  bog 
vehich  has  swallowed  up  the  cause 
For   which   Hambden  bled   in   the 
^eld  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold. 
^Vhat  has  occasioned  this  hideous. 
His      monstrous     tergiversation  ? 
riieir  reckless.  Ignorant,  and  insa- 
lable  impatience  for  power,  which, 
<>g^ardless  of  consequences,  led  them 
o  force  through,  and  impose  upon 
lie   country,  in  a  moment  of  mad- 
tf>ss,  a  vast  organic  change,  which, 
rter  annihilating  their  own  power, 
ns  left  them  no  place  in  the  arena 
f    politics  but  to  i*an(re  themselves 
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Leader,  and  make  up  for  the  seces- 
sion of  all  the  eminent  and  noble 
members  of  their  party,  by  a  close 
alliance  with  Infidels,  bankrupts, 
and  prodigals;  a  total  abandonment 
of  all  their  former  principles ;  and  a 
frantic,  insane  attempt  to  re-establish 
the  very  faith  which  their  ances* 
tors  on  the  scaffold  resisted,  and 
overturn  the  very  religion  which 
they  would  have  perished  rather 
than  abandon  I 

The  prospects  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, again,  have  never,  since  the 
death  of  Mr  Pitt,  been  so  fair  as 
they  are  at  this  moment.  The  con- 
dition and  weiffht  of  a  party  are  not 
to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  seem- 
ing flourishing  or  adverse  state  of 
their  affairs,  any  more  than  those  of 
an  individual  are  by  the  external 
splendour  or  simplicity  with  which 
he  lives.  It  is  in  periods  of  adver- 
sity that  the  spirit  is  nurtured  which 
overcomes  difliculty;  and  amidst 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity  that  the 
corruption  is  spread  which  ruins  the 
most  powerful  empires.  During  the 
high  and  palmy  days  of  Toryism,  in 
the  midst  of  the  splendour  which 
followed  the  peace,  and  when  over- 
shadowed by  the  laurels  of  Trafal- 
gar and  Waterloo,  the  spirit  was  ga- 
thering strength,  unknown,  unheed- 
ed, unobserved,  which  was  destined 
at  no  distant  period  to  overturn  the 
Constitution.  During  the  anarchy 
and  turbulence  which  followed  the 
Reform  agitation,  the  truth  and  jus- 
tice of  Conservative  principles 
struck  root  firmly  and  irrevocably 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  reflecting  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  community ; 
and,  under  the  alternate  rule  of 
Whig  imbecility  and  Radical  or  In- 
fidel tyranny,  which  has  since  suc- 
ceeded, they  have  spread  rapidly 
and  generally  through  all  the  better 
and  educated  classes  of  society.  To 
have  given  this  noble  and  increasing 
spirit  a  consistent  and  beneficial  di- 
rection, and  turned  it  to  the  sup* 
port  of  ^reat  and  generally  inte- 
resting objects,  is  the  immense  be- 
nefit conferred  upon  the  nation  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  acceptance  of 
office.  Already  the  admirable  effects 
of  that  courageous  step  appear  lo 
the  votes  of  Parliament ;  already 
they  appear  in  a  tenfold  greater  pro- 
portion in  the  feelings  of  the  coua» 
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pirited  band  of  100  or  120  Ck)n8eiTa- 
tives  who  stand  manfulJybut  mourn- 
fully up  to  certain  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  a  power- 
ful, determined  phalanx  of  300  mem« 
bers,  who  can  almost  already  equal 
their  antagonists  in  number,  and  ex- 
ceed them  tenfold  in  property, 
worth,  talent,  education,  and  every 
generous  or  patriotic  feeling.  It  is 
no  longer  a  few  insulated  towns 
which  petition,  at  the  hazard  of  in- 
sult, violence,  or  conflagration  to 
the  petitioners^  in  support  of  the 
Constitution,  but  hundreds  of  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  villaget,  which  have 
simultaneously  come  forward  to  ral- 
ly round  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  im- 
plore him  to  stand  between  the 
country  and  Revolutionary  spolia- 
tion* Symptoms  such  as  these;— a 
spirit  such  as  this,  is  the  true  spring 
of  great  and  heroic  achievement; 
the  certain  forerunners  of  renovation, 
security,  and  glory. 

Nor  let  the  great  and  noble  Con- 
aervative  party  be  discouraged  be- 
cause they  have  been  compelled  to 
retire  from  power,  and  the  coalition 
of  Revolutionists,  Papists,  and  Infi- 
dels is  for  a  time  triumphant  Those 
who  are  disheartened  by  such  an 
event,  only  show  how  superficially 
they  had  judf^ed  of  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  ef- 
fects of  that  Revolution  were  so 
prodigious,  the  innovation  it  made 
so  appalling,  that  the  only  surprising 
thing  is,  that  it  did  not  utterly  sweep 
away  and  annihilate  before  this  time 
all  our  institutions,  and  prostrate  the 
British  empire  at  the  feet  of  a  Radi- 
cal faction,  as  completely  as  France 
was  by  the  bloody  flail  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  less  accustomed  than  Eng- 
land to  bear  the  perilous  excitement 
of  power,  this  effect  has  already  in 
some  degree  taken  place.  If  the  em- 
pire was  composed  entirely  of  them, 
or  such  as  them,  the  march  of  Revo- 
lution would  be  certain,  and  inevi« 
table  ruin  attend  all  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  But  the  loyalty,  mo- 
deration, and  sterling  sense  of  Eng- 
land has  at  length  been  aroused  to 
vigorous  efforts.  Already  a  majority 
otits  representatives  are  in  the  Con- 
servative interest;  and  although  the 
vehemence  of  Ireland,  joined  to  the 
Revolutionary  cupidity  of  Scotland, 
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thirty  on  the  whole  to  the  other  aide ; 
still  the  step  made  towards  a  resto- 
raUon  of  the  proper  balance  within 
the  last  twelve  months  has  been  pro- 
digious—one such  step,  and  the  vic- 
is  gained. 

That  this  will  be  the  result  at  the 
next  general  election  appeara  more 
than  probable.  The  coalition  of 
Whigs,  Revolutionists,  Papista,  Dis- 
senters, and  Infidels  which  has  now 
taken  place,  has  neceasarily  had  the 
effect  of  annihilating  the  third  party, 
who  divided  and  paralysed  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  middling  ranks  of 
society,  and  restoring  matters  to 
their  own  proper  and  natural  footing; 
that  of  two  parties,  the  Destructives 
and  Conservatives,  who  divide  be- 
tween them  the  whole  community. 
There  is  and  can  be  now  no  me- 
dium :  those  that  are  not  with  us  are 
now  decidedly  against  us.  The 
mongrel,  spurious  breed  of  liberal 
conceding  Tories,  who  by  their  half 
meaaurea  brought  the  empire  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  is  almost  extinct;  the 
remnants  of  honourable  constitution- 
al Whigs  have  all  but  disappeared. 
Hardly  any  remain  but  determined 
Constitutionalists  and  avowed  Re- 
volutionista.  Society  is  restored  to 
its  original  and  permanent  foron; 
the  contest  of  the  House  of  Have 
against  the  House  of  Want  is  fairly 
commenced,  and  every  human  being 
must  erelong  find  himself  drawn  on 
one  side  or  other  into  the  strife. 
The  contending  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  Heaven 
and  Hell,  which  have  been  at  isaue 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  are  now 
openly  arrayed  against  each  other : 
on  the  one  side,  unflinching  fortitude, 
courageous  rank,  enduring  worth, 
supported  by  talent,  learning,  and 
probity:  on  the  other,  revolutionary 
audacity,  reckless  indigence,  despe- 
rate wickedness,  aided  by  energy, 
falsehood,  and  ambition.  It  may  not 
be  easy  to  say  to  which  of  these  two 
parties  victory  will  in  the  first  in- 
stance incline — ^it  cannot  be  difficult 
to  prophesy  with  which,  in  the  end, 
the  triumph  will  permanently  rest. 

The  question  upon  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  Administration  resigned 
was,  as  usual  in  such  a  crisis,  a  nnat- 
ter  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance. He  resisted,  and  rightly  and 
nobly    resisted,    the   principle    of 
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Uiat,  if  once  introduced,  it  would 
admit  of  boundless  application ;  that 
the  robbery  of  a  guinea  is  as  much  a 
crime  as  that  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  that  the  Revolutionarjr 
party,  by  which  it  was  supported, 
waited  only  for  the  establishment  of 
the  precedent,  that  Ecclesiastical 
property  might  be  diverted  to  other 
purposes,  to  commence  a  general 
assault  upon  all  the  possessions  of 
the  Church.  It  was  to  force  on  this 
result,  and  not  for  any  practical  be- 
nefit to  be  anticipated  from  the  tnea- 
sure  itself,  that  the  united  Radicalt, 
Papists,  and  Infidels  stood  to  their 
guns  so  vigorously  during  the  con- 
test. Rely  upon  it,  0*Gonnell  and 
his  hungry  band  of  followers  looked 
for  something  more  substantial  than 
the  appropriation  of  a  problematical 
and  inconsiderable  surplus  in  the 
year  1888,  when  they  ranged  the 
Whigs  under  their  banners,  for  the 
erand  attack  on  Church  property. 
It  was  for  something  instant  and  im- 
mediate—for speedy  gratification  of 
J>arty  spleen  and  factious  passion — 
or  the  instantaneous  gratihcation  of 
the  lust  for  power,  that  the  disgrace- 
ful alliance  was  formed.  It  signi- 
fies little  what  the  nominal  question 
of  discussion  was,  the  real  point  at 
issue  was  the  immediate  spoliation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estates.  As  such 
it  was  understood  by  both  parties,  as 
such  it  was  regarded  by  the  country, 
and  as  such  it  has  created  a  difision, 
which^  for  e?er  extinguishing  the 
Whigs,  has  severed  the  whole  coun- 
try into  the  two  great  parties,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  in  all  Revolutionary 
convulsions^  engross  between  them 
the  whole  of  the  community. 

To  do  the  Radicals  justice,  they 
are  no  hypocrites.  If  numbers  have 
long  been,  and  some,  perhaps,  still 
are,  blind  to  their  real  objects,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  a  loud  and  undis- 
guised proclamation  of  them  by 
their  leading  and  ablest  organs. 
Hear  what  the  Examiner  says  on  the 
real  points  at  issue  in  Uie  Irish 
Church  Question : — 

'*  The  Establishment  must  be  put 
down  by  law,  or  the  people  will  put 
it  down  by  methods  which  law  does 
not  sanction,  but  is  unav^ling  to 

1>revent    No  measure,  short  of  abo- 
ition,  will  meet  the  popular  demand. 
•<  The  grievfuice  of  the  Establisb* 
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ment  is  not  that  it  exists  in  this  shape, 
or  after  that  fashion,  but  ih^Xit  exists 
in  any  shape ^  or  after  any  fashion^-^in 
a  word,  its  being  is  its  crime,** 

**  *  Appropriation'  is  a  good  word; 
but,  to  be  frank,  the  phrase  'appro- 
priation of  surplus'  does  not  please 
us — for  there  is  implied  therein  an 
admission  that  the  Church  is  only 
wrongfully  possessed  of  that  portion 
of  its  property  which  is  over  and 
above  decency,  and  the  warrant  of 
the  gospel. 

"  Reauced  by  the  rules  of  good 
government,  and  with  due  respect 
to  the  religious  rights  of  the  people, 
it  is  '  all  surplus/  and  should  every 
farthing  he  *  appropriated*  tothe  nation, 

**  This,  somebody  may  say,  is  not 
to  reform,  but  to  subvert;  we  grant 
it.  With  respect  to  the  institution 
in  question,  we  are  subverters,  not 
reformers.  There  are  cases  for  the 
pruning  knife,  and  there  are  cases 
tor  the  axe." — Examiner^  April  18. 

This  is  at  least  plahi  speaking,  so 
plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read. 
To  the  same  purpose  we  quote  the 
leading  article  of  a  new  journal,  the 
'*  National,"  established  on  the  day 
that  Sir  R.  Peel  resigned,  and  which, 
though  a  straw,  shows  how  the  wind 
sets  in  the  Radical  quarters. 

'*  The  first  effect  of  the  momentary 
recall  of  Earl  Grey  from  his  digni- 
fied retirement  into  the  Royal  pre- 
sence, was  a  suspicion  that  an  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  *  pure  old 
Whig'  Government  was  the  al- 
ternative that  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Majesty  at  this  most 
awkward  crisis  for  the  Court. 
It  vanished  from  every  sane  head 
as  quickly  as  it  came.  Loyalty 
itself  forbade  the  entertainment  of 
such  a  thought.  Nobody  could  with 
decency  attribute  to  the  King  the 
conception  of  an  idea,  which  could 
not  have  been  conceived  by  the  least 
sagacious  of  his  subjects,  without 
furnishing  good  grounds  for  the 
issue  of  a  commission  de  lunatico 
inguirendo.  To  nominate  Earl  Grey 
(high  as  are  his  claims  to  respect^ 
as  the  successor  of  Sir  Robert  reef, 
would  be  to  attempt  to  carry  ua 
back  from  the  opening  of  the  second 
to  the  opening  of  the  first  Reformed 
Parliament  —  a  scheme  only  lest 
absurd  and  impracticable  than  tiie 
exploded  project  of  carrying  us  back| 
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in  spite  of  the  Reform  Bill,  to  the 
days  of  the  old  rotten  through  re- 
presentatioii.  A  Gofernment  might 
as  easily  be  formed  out  of  the  six 
insides  of  the  'Derby  dilly/ 

**  \Ve  ha^e  had  enough  of  these 
changes  from  tweedledum  to  tweed- 
ledee— of  these  distinctions  of  ve- 
hicle, without  difference  of  progress. 
The  country  is  in  no  mood  to  slackos 
the  pace  at  which  the  majoHty  in 
the  House  of  Commons  h«re  indi- 
cated  their  disposition  to  travel.  It 
is  little  likely  to  trust  itself  to  the 
guidance  of  men,  who  think  that  the 
tortoise  moves  on  too  speedily,  and 
who  deprecate  the  perils  attendant 
upon  the  velocity  of  a  snail.  Who- 
ever comes  in  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  out  again,  or  go  on.  The 
Whigs,  €is  a  party  known  under  that 
name,  are  as  eternally  separated  from 
office  as  the  Tories  are.  Those  of 
the  once  confederated  body  who 
may  be  called  into  power  at  this 
juncture,  must  resolve  to  govern  upon 
principles  so  closely  approximating  to 
those  of  Radicalism,  as  to  command 
the  support  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  identified  with  the  po- 
pular cause  in  Parliament,  and  to  be 
won  by  nothing  less  than  prompt 
and  positive  movements  in  the  on« 
ward  path.  To  stand  still  is  now 
-as  impossible  as  to  retrograde;  to 
march  a  hair's  breadth  at  a  time, 
with  long  pauses  between  the  mo- 
tions, is  equally  impossible.  In  spite 
of  the  past,  which,  though  it  be  for- 
ffiven,  need  not  be  forgotten,  we 
look  with  confidence  to  some  of  the 
men  who  must  form  part  of  Uie  Ad- 
ministration now  constructing,  for 
an  important  change  in  the  tone  and 
purport  of  their  future  Cabinet 
Councils,  and  for  an  abandonment^ 
not  of  the  principles  they  may  have 
entertained,  but  of  the  policy  they 
have  pursued.  The  clipping  and 
compromising  era  is  gone.  The 
Tories  have  had  their  final  trial. 
If  their  successors  hesitate  to  make 
the  spirit  of  the  age  the  spirit  of  their 
rule — if  they  shrink  in  fear  of  Gon« 
sequences— their  trial  will  also  be  a 
final  one,  and  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment and  oblivion  will  be  passed 
upon  Uiem.  If  they  move  with  re- 
luctance, thty  will  be  mercilessly 
s  pressed.    If  they  keeji  not  pace  |vUh 
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public  opinion,  they  must  make  waj 
for  those  who  will."  —  iVa/uma/, 
April  13. 

These  announcements,  made  in 
the  first  tumult  and  triumph  of  vic- 
tory, are  in  the  highest  degree  eati»- 
factory.  They  promise  a  brighjer 
day  than  this  countvy  Ima  imiwii 
Maee  the  dii—ii era  of  the  Re- 
form Bill.  That  the  English  imtlon 
ifor  we  exclude  the  Scotch  and 
rish  populace  as  obviously  unable 
to  bear  the  excitement  of  political 
power)  will  suffer  these  principles 
to  be  carried  into  effiect,  is  what 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  imagined. 
The  English  are,  it  most  be  con- 
fessed, prone  to  delusion,  and 
liable  to  occasional  and  iuigo« 
vemable  fits  of  folly;  but  they 
are  nevertheless,  excepting  in  the 
lower  orders  of  the  manufactu- 
ring towns,  strongly  attached  to 
their  religious  and  monarchical  in- 
etitutions,  and  capable,  when  once 
thoroughly  roused  and  awakened 
to  their  danger,  of  great  and  perse- 
vering efforts  in  their  defence.  To 
suppose  that  England,  still  governed 
at  heart  by  these  principles,  not- 
withstanding the  pollution  and  de- 
lusion of  recent  times,  will  submit  to 
see  them  overturned  by  a  com- 
bination of  Irish  Papists  and  Scotch 
infidels,  is  out  of  the  question.  She 
is  stiil,  notwithstanding  the  changee 
she  has  undergone,  the  ruling  pow- 
er. She  still  returns  500  out  of  the 
658  Members  who  compose  the 
•House  of  Commons ;  and  four-fifths 
of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the 
State  is  to  be  found  within  her  bo- 
som. Will  she  submit  to  see  her 
Monarch  degraded,  perhaps  de- 
throned; her  Church  despoiled, 
perhaps  extinguished ;  her  institu- 
tions levelled  with  the  dust  by  a 
reckless  and  unpriucipled  coalition 
of  Popish  demagogues  and  Scotch 
adventurers,  with  the  base  rump  of 
the  Whigs,  to  overturn  the  Church, 
which  it  was  once  their  first  object 
and  greatest  glory  to  support  ?  The 
extraordinary,  the  unprecedented 
impression  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
memorable  stand  in  defence  of  the 
Church  and  Monarchy  has  made 
over  the  whole  country;  the  piles 
of  addresses  with  which  he  has  been 
besieged,  since  the  contest  bi^n, 
prove  that  the  natloB,  in  England  at 
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least,  iB  still  right  at  heart;  that  the 
former  aberrations  of  the  people 
arose  from  delusion,  not  corruption^ 
and  that,  when  the  frauds  wbich 
ba?e  been  practised  upon  them  are 
once  thoroughly  exposed,  they  will 
exert  with  irresistible  vigour  their 
giant  strength* 

This  was  what  we  always  thought, 
and  it  was  in  this  that  we  ever  saw 
the  only  ray  of  hope  which  broke 
in  through  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
last  six  years.  That  the  men  of 
education  and  property  in  England 
would  submit  to  be  plundered  and 
enslaved  by  a  band  of  revolutionists 
and  infidels;  that  they  would  vo- 
luntarily, and  with  their  eyes  open, 
surrender  the  religion  which  has, 
for  two  centuries,  been  co-existent 
with  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
their  country^  and  the  institutions 
which  have  been  handed  down  un- 
impaired through  a  thousand  years, 
was  what  we  never  for  one  moment 
imagined.  It  was  their  delusion  and 
misapprehension,  not  their  wilful 
aberration,  that  we  feared  and  do 
fear.  It  was  under  this  lamentable 
error  that  the  Reform  Bill  com- 
manded so  geneVal  and  other- 
wise inexplicable  an  assent.  The 
people  felt  uncomfortable  and  cha- 
grined from  many  concurring  causes, 
and  they  really  believed  what  the 
Whigs,  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, told  them,  that  a  remedy  for 
all  their  evils  would  be  found  in 
that  innovation.  It  was  not  because 
they  thought  it  would,  but  because 
they  thought  it  would  not  over- 
turn the  institutions  of  the  empire, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  better 
classes  of  society  supported  the 
measure.  No  doubt  there  were 
others  of  a  different  description, 
many  ambitious  and  designing  men, 
who,  secretly  bent  on  revolution, 
urged  on  the  change,  as  the  most 
likely  means  of  effecting  that  ob;- 
ject,  and  a  multitude  of  blipd  igno- 
rant followers  who  warmly  support- 
ed any  thing  which  promised  to  pul] 
down  their  superiors,  and.  elevate 
themselves,  alike  careless  of,  and  in- 
capable of,  appreciating  the  conse- 
quences. But  the  greater,  part  of 
the  men  of  property  and  education 
who  supported  the  perilous  step) 
never  were  desirous  of  revolution 
or  spoliation;  they  reallv  believed 
that  Uie  change  would'  benefit  the 
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middling  classes  of  society,  without 
seriously  injuring  their  superiors; 
they  thoui^ht  that  a  mixed  Govern- 
ment of  KiogjLords,  and  Commons 
might  co-exist  with  the  Ten-pound 
clause;  that  the  National  Church 
would  be  only  the  more  strongly 
established,  by  all  classes  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  divested  of  the  rust 
and  corruption  of  ages,  would  ac- 
quire fresh  vigour  and  stability  from 
the  auspicious  change,  which  should 
restore  their  original  character.    It 
was  the  extent, — the  enormous,  and, 
to  men  of  information,  inconceivable 
extent  of  this  opinion  which  occa- 
sioned all  our  difficulties,  and  is  the 
origin  of  all  our  present  dangers. 
Those  possessed  of  historical  infor- 
mation were  from  the  first  aware  of 
the  vast  extent  and  prodigious  peril 
of  this  misconception,  and  thence 
the  vigorous  ana    intrepid   efforts 
which,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
they  made  to  resist  the  change ;  but 
how  many  are  those  possessed  of 
historical  knowledge  compared  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  ?    Not  one 
to  a  thousand.    Thence  it  was  that 
so  many  good  and  able  men  were 
swept  away  by  the  Reform  mania ; 
they  had  virtue,  probity,  good  in- 
tentions, and   were   well-informed 
in  their  own  departments,  but  they 
wanted  the  one  thing  needful,  his" 
iorical  knowledge;   and   hence   the 
general  prevalence  of  a  delusion 
attended  with  perilous,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  not  irreparable,  consequences. 
Now,  however,  the  danger  is  no 
longer  remote  and  consequential- 
visible  only  to  the  far-seeing  eye  of 
historic  research,  or  the  piercing  ken 
of  prophetic  anticipation.    It  is  no 
longer  the  small   black  cloud,  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand,  on''  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  which  -is  m-^ 
sible,  but  the  thick  pestilential  cloud 
whiph    threatens    to  envelope   the 
world  in  darkness.     0*Connell  and 
the  Radicals  are  now,  if  not  form- 
ally invested  wi^  power,  really  the 
directors  of  Government.  They  pos- 
sess^wo  hundred  votes  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  without  their  aid. 
Ministers  would  in  a  week  be  left 
in  a  fearful  minority.    Whether  in 
or  out  of  office,  therefore,  they  must 
be  the  real  rulers  of  Government. 
TdUsi  their  aut&ority  is  only  to  be  the 
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more  dreaded  if  ibey  are  placed  be- 
hind the  BceneB,  and  intrusted  with 
the  wires  which  are  to  inoTe  the 
puppets  whom  they  place  upon  the 
staffe.  Now,  what  are  the  principles 
ana  intentions  of  O'Connell  and  the 
Radicals— the  real  rulers  of  the 
State  ?  They  have  told  us  a  thousand 
times  what  they  are.  They  are  re- 
solved to  separate  Ireland  from  the 
English  Union;  in  other  words,  to 
establish  an  Hibernian  Republic  in 
close  alliance  with  France,  after  the 
model  of  that  proposed  by  Wolfe 
Tone  and  Lord  Eaward  Fitzgerald 
to  the  French  Directory,  in  1797. 
They  are  determined  to  agitate  till 
they  have  utterly  destroyed  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  «<  Its  fault,  in  their 
qwn  words,  is,  that  it  exists."  They 
will  re-establish  Popery  in  all  its 
plenitude  in  the  sister  isle,  not  as  in 
other  papal  states^  in  honour  sup- 
ported  by  property  of  its  own,  but 
servilely  dependent  on  the  contri- 
butions of  the  poor;  that  is  to  say, 
a  mere  engine  in  the  hands  of  the 
demagogues.  They  are  determined, 
in  0*ConneU*s  words,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  **  cant  of  naUonal  faith,"  by 
confiscating  the  whole  public  funds; 
in  other  words,  extinguishing  the 
great  saving-bank  of  the  poor;* 
and  thereby,  in  consequence,  occa- 
sioning the  immediate  stoppage  of 
every  Dank  in  the  kingdom,  and  in- 
ducing a  general  bankruptcy  of  every 
person  engaged  in  trade  or  manu- 
factures. They  are  resolved  to  re- 
duce our  military  and  naval  esta- 
blishment at  least  to  the  diminutive 
standard  of  1792— a  scale  which  is 
totally  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
and  security  of  the  empire  as  it  at 
present  stands,  and  will  expose  us, 
on  occasion  of  the  next  breaking  out 
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of  hostilities,  to  imminent  danger 
from  foreign  subjugation.  They  are 
determined  to  reduce  still  lower  the 
elective  franchise,  especially  in  Ire- 
land, where,  experience  has  proved, 
it  is  already  too  low  for  the  return 
of  a  rational  body  of  representatives, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  the  bal- 
lot, and  annual  or  triennial  Parlia- 
ments, complete  the  dependence  of 
Government  in  all  its  branches  on  the 
popular  voice ;  while,  by  forcing  on 
the  Crown  the  creation  of  a  vast  body 
of  peers,  wholly  subservient  to  what 
is  called  the  popular  cause,  they  will 
render  impossible  any  resistance  by 
the  barons  of  England  to  these  en- 
croachments, and,  if  necessary,  se- 
cure the  means  of  their  total  aboli- 
tion. These  are  the  designs  openly 
avowed  by  the  Radicals  and  Revo- 
lutionists; and  it  is  this  party  which 
is  now,  whatever  leaders  may  be 
nominally  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, really  coming  into  power.  It 
is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
dangers,  so  long  foretold  by  the  Con- 
servatives, are  remote  and  chimeri- 
cal, the  result  of  disappointed  hopes 
and  crazed  imaginations.  They  are 
instant  and  immment ;  the  party  pro- 
fessing them  will  speedily  be  in 
power,  and  before  twelve  months 
are  over,  they  will  be  embodied  in 
bills  which  are  supported  by  the 
whole  influence  of  Government,  and 
all  the  weight  of  the  united  Papists, 
Infidels,  Radicals,  and  Revolution- 
ists, whose  alliance  has  driven  Sir 
Robert  Peel  from  power. 

Still  we  contemplate  the  prospect 
without  dismay— at  least  with  little 
dismay  compered  to  that  which  we 
felt  during  the  chaos  of  unanimity 
exhibited  by  the  middling  ranks  dur- 
ing the  Reform  mania,  in  every  part 


•  Namber  of  ladlvidaals  entitled  to  dividends,  on  5th  Jannary,  1833:— 

Under  L.5,  ....  d8»321 

10,  ....  29,736 

60,  .            •            •           .  64,631 

100,  ....  16,653 

SOO,  «...  9,700 

SOO,  •             •            •            «  jB,936 

500^  ....  1,983 

1000,  ....  941 

2000,  ....  283 

AlH»ve8000,  .            •           •            •  104 
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of  the  empire.  That  the  danger  is 
great,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny.  It 
is  great  on  account  of  the  unexam- 
pled political  profligacy  which  has 
dictated  the  present  coalition  of 
Whigs,  Papists,  and  Radicals,  and 
the  decided  majority  which  they 
have,  by  the  effect  of  the  Ten-pound 
clause,  acquired  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  Is  in  vain  to  conceal 
that  the  powers  of  Government  are 
substantially  though  not  apparently 
in  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionists, 
and  that  the  weight  of  the  Execu- 
tive, instead  of  beioff  exerted  to 
check  the  advances  of  Democracy, 
will  all  be  employed  to  facilitate  its 
progress,  and  increase  its  power. 
At  such  a  crisis,  if  the  higher  orders, 
includingunder  that  word  not  merely 
the  noble  in  rank>  or  the  affluent  in 
circumstances,  but  all  whose  infor- 
mation, talents,  or  acquirements,  ele- 
vate them  above  the  populace,  were 
to  desert  their  country  as  the  French 
emigrants  did,  or  resign  the  contest 
in  despair,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  result  would  be  the  same 
here  as  in  that  devoted  country, 
that  a  few  years  of  anarchy,  spolia- 
tion, and  blood,  would  be  termina- 
ted by  the  sword,  and  the  liberties, 
ludependence,  and  glory  of  England 
be  for  ever  lost  in  an  old  age  of  des- 
potism and  decrepitude.  But  it  is 
because  they  have  not  done^  and 
will  not  do  this,  that  we  still  enter- 
tain hopes,  and  sanguine  hopes,  of 
the  result.  The  eyes  of  the  higher 
and  educated  classes,  of  all  who  have 
acquired  information,  or  possess  pro- 
perty, have  long  been  opened  to  the 
imminence  of  the  danger.  The 
gain  of  one  hundred  seats  at  the 
last  election,  proves  that  the  mist  is 
rapidly  falling  from  the  eyes  of  the 
middling  ranks,  while  the  unexam- 
pled extent  of  the  petitions  to  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  on  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement, demonstrates,  that  in  all 
but  the  depraved  or  deluded  urban 
constituencies,  it  has  already  reach« 
ed  the  lowest.  When,  in  addition  to 
this,  some  of  the  favourite  measures 
of  the  Revolutionists  are  brought 
forward,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  the 
confiscation  of  Corporate  property, 
the  Establishment  of  Popery  in  Ire- 
land, the  spoliation  of  the  English 
Church,  or  of  the  public  funds,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  electors 
will  be  ff enerallr  roused  to  such  a 
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lusions  which  have  been  practised 
upon  them,  as  will  enable  the  friends 
ot  the  Constitution  to  regain  their 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

That  we  do  not  over- estimate  the 
probability,  the  strong  probability  of 
a  reaction  to  this  extent  in  public 
opinion,  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  considers  the  language  now 
used  by  a  large  portion,  and  that  too 
the  most  influential  of  the  public 
press,  which  was  foremost  in  sup- 
porting the  Reform  Bill.  The  Lon- 
don journals  who  possess  the  great- 
est circulation,  and  are  known  to 
watch  with  the  most  discerning  eyes 
the  changes  of  public  opinion,  are 
now  as  powerful  and  as  able  in  de- 
fence of  what  remains  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  ever  they  were  in  support 
of  the  Reform  mania.  Let  us  usten 
to  the  Times,  whose  ability  we  ever 
felt  and  acknowledged,  even  when 
most  vigorously  advocating  that  mea- 
sure, which  we  uniformly  and  as  stre- 
nuously opposed,  now  predicting  the 
consequences  of  the  O'Connell  alli- 
ance, which,  from  the  position  of  the 
Great  Agitator  and  his  whole  Tail  on 
the  Treasury  benches,  is  too  com- 
pletely realized. 

*' Listen,  Englishmen,  to  the  pro- 
posals of  this  enemy  to  your  name 
and  nation. 

"  As  the  price  of  supporting  a 
Whig- Radical  Government,  he  insists 
that  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland  shall  be  nominated  by  him 
rO'Connell !  I)  He  insisto  that  he 
(0*Connell)  shall  have  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  t?ie  Ficcroy,  the  King's 
representative  in .  Ireland  I !  He 
strongly  urges  that  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  Ireland  shall  be  lowered  to 
L.5 ;  that  he,  O'Connell  (not  having 
yet  power  enough  over  the  Irish  con« 
stituency,  which  has  returned  near 
fifty  members  at  his  bidding  1)  may 
be  enabled  to  command  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  give  stability  to 
the  Whig- Radical  Government  I 

"  The  Agitator  does  not  ask  to  be 
appointed  himself  to  office.  He  is 
too  cunning  for  that  Ist,  The  King 
has  the  sense  and  firmness  resolutely 
to  refuse  it;  2d,  If  the  King  were 
willing  to  receive  into  his  service 
the  bitter  enemy  to  his  Irish  crown, 
Mr  Daniel  O'Connell  knows  very 
well  that  the  honour  would  cost  him 
a  hiflrher  nrice  than  it  could  bv  dob- 
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il  hit  despotic  sway  over  the  multi- 
ttide»  and  with  it  his  infamous  but 
enormous  rent ;  and,  lastlj,  that  in- 
«tead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Whig  Ministers,  by  their  powafB  ef 
diecardiag  him  from  nflirnnn  ■JsJiti 
kwieBTy  iM  wottUL  hold  a  moonu^ 
www  them,  by  threatening,  whenever 
the  spirit  moved  him,  to  withdraw 
from  them  his  Parliamentary  sup- 
port, and  leave  them  in  a  minority. 

"  But,  great  Heaven  1  do  we  live  to 
see  the  day  when  such  a  negotiation 
^»n  be  entered  upon  by  any  noble- 
man or  gentleman  having  access  to 
bis  Majesty's  presence  with  a  man 
of  0*ConneU*s  history,  political  prin- 
ciples, and  projects  ?  Can,  we  ask, 
any  Minister,  or  candidate  Minister 
of  the  British  Crown,  dare  so  much 
as  to  whisper  within  the  Royal  hear- 
ing the  demands  of  such  an  adven- 
turer upon  his  Majesty's  patience, 
and  on  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
people  of  this  great  country  ?  What  I 
name  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  have  for  his  creatures  those  in- 
dividui^s  whose  official  duty  it  may 
become  to  begin  their  functions,  as 
public  prosecutors,  by  a  criminal 
process  against  their  own  patron  I 

"What!  restrain  the  Sovereign  of 
the  British  empire  from  nominating 
for  Lord»lietttenant  of  Ireland  any 
nobleman  to  whom  this  turbulent 
and  scheming  Papist  shall  object ! 

"  A  British  Minister  representing 
a  once  English  party  permitting  a  de- 
magogue like  this  to  force  upon  him 
a  measure  almost  tantamount  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  on  pretence  of  ena- 
bling the  said  mob  tyrant  to  serve 
more  completely  the  Administration 
of  to-  day,  when,af  ter  having  acquired 
through  such  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage a  dominion  over  the  electors 
of  90  out  of  100  representatives,  he 
may  to*morrow  play  upon  the  fears 
and  profligacy  or  his  Ministerial  me« 
nials,  and  drive  them  into  the  perpe- 
tration of  any  political  crimes,  how- 
ever desperate  in  their  nature,  how- 
ever deadly  in  their  consequences, 
to  the  peace,  the  unity,  and  Mfety  of 
the  realm,  on  pain  of  being,  by  a  nod 
of  this  'infernal  Jupiter,'  at  once 
hurled  out  of  office. 

*'  We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  indulge 

the  mingled  terror  and  humiliation 

which  tidings  like  those  conveyed  to 

us  in  the  course  of  yesterday,  and  to 

*tbe  effeot  above  stated,  have  ralaad 
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lords,  who  have  so  far  listened  to 
O'Connell,  plead  the  )mrd\ 
of  their  condlliQii,  ami 
'  What  can  we  do  ?  how  can  we 
§mm  our  Ministry  without  bis 
help?'  our  answer,  and,  if  we  mis- 
take  not,  the  answer  of  idl  England, 
will  be, '  Then  do  not  form  ifour  Jdi- 
nistry.'  The  hardship  of  tb«  case 
upon  these  ambitious  personages  it, 
that  forsooth  they  are  urged  on  to 
disgrace  and  crime  by  a  neceeeity  of 
their  own  crealing-r-hy  a  party  neces- 
sity— a  factious  necessity— a  neces- 
sity of  which  no  honest  Englishman 
admits  or  sees  the  pressure,  lieyond 
the  pale  of  their  own  Whig-Radical 
•clique.  Who  asked  them  by  a  suc- 
cession of  factious  votes  to  turn  out 
the  Minister  of  the  Kiog'a  free 
choice,  that  they  might  seise  his 
power  ?  They  say  it  is  '  neceasarj* 
to  their  Cabinet,  that  diey  ahould 
serve  implicitly  O'Conneli's  will;  in 
other  words,  it  is  more  necessary 
that  Church  and  State,  and  Prolee- 
tant  Ireland,  and  the  existence  of 
the  Empire,  should  be  sacriflced  be- 
yond redemption,  than  that  the  Whig 
leaders  and  their  Radical  confede- 
rates should  remun  for  six  months 
longer  out  of'  office.  Once  more, 
and  in  all  sincerity,  and  in  bitterness 
of  heart,  we  appeal  to  our  country- 
men, whether  they  will  thus  allow  s 
band  of  selfish  place-hunters  to  roll 
the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  dust"— TtffMt,  April  14, 1835. 

Listen  also  to  the  Morning  Herald, 
one  of  the  steadiest  and  ableat,  be- 
cause the  most  moderate,  supporters 
of  the  Reform  Bill  through  all  its 
stsges. 

*'  England  has  had  to  undergo  the 
struggle  of  a  reformation  in  religion, 
and  It  would  now  appear  as  it  abe 
were  destined  to  undergo  the  atrag- 

Jfles  of  an  attempt  at  a  counterre- 
ormation ;  and  as  the  house  of  Rus- 
sell took  a  prominent  part  in  the  for- 
mer case,  so  it  takes  a  lading  share 
in  the  latter,  but  on  the  opposite 
side.  Is  this  a  proof  of  repentance 
for  sharing  in  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
We  doubt  very  much  that  it  ia  that 
species  of  repentance  which  will 
amount  to  any  tiling  like  vc^antary 
restitution. 

«>  The  attempt  of  the  Wbige  of  the 
present  day  to  confiscate  a  portion  of 
themoMrtTof  that  Chnrek  of  wUeh 
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will  not  stop  with  the  Irish 
theestabliabiiie&t— ^eMick  is  made 
on  the  fNiliP8BksMbre  the  citadel  is 
■towscd  ;  but  we  confess  we  do  not 
Uiinlc  the  principle  of  confiscation 
the  worst  part  of  this  Whig  mea- 
sure. It  is  the  avowed  intention  of 
appropriating  the  confiscated  pVo- 
pertj  to  PqnlolQecls  srhieh  strifaea 
ue  with  most  alam.  An  iHiuAod  m 
made  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
there  is  no  analogy.  The  Scotch 
Church  is  a  branch  of  Protestantism, 
but  the  Church  of  Rome  is  an  anta- 
eonist  Church  to  Protestantism  in  all 
Its  branches.  The  Whigs  would  de- 
vote a  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
Protestant  Church  to  the  purposes 
of  a  religion  which  sets  out  with  de- 
nying the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip« 
tures  to  the  people,  and  yet  the 
Whigs  call  themselves  the  friends  of 
universal  education.  But  the  sacri- 
legious attempt  has  roused  the  Pro- 
testantspirit  of  this  land,  and  though 
the  assailants  are  eai^er  and  fierce, 
the  temple  of  the  Reformed  faith 
shall  not  want  for  defenders." — 
Morning  Herald,  April  14. 

And  again  the  same  paper  adds, 
*<  The  difiiculties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  construction  of  a  Whig 
Cabinet  have  been  created  by  the 
Whigs  themselves.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  drive  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Ad- 
ministration from  office  before  its 
measures  of  safe  and  constitutional 
Reform  could  be  submitted  to  the 
sober  reason  of  the  country,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  auxiliaries,  whose  claims 
to  a  share  of  the  ill-gotten  power 
they  feel  it  unsafe  to  admit  and  dan- 
gerous to  decline.  Even  if  some  of 
them  have  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
principle  and  the  sense  of  shame  to- 
gether, and  to  '  go  the  whole  hog ' 
with  the  Irish  Agitator,  the  Kiog  is 
not  so  bereft  of  understanding  or 
the  support  of  the  country  as  to  sup- 
pose he  has  no  other  alternative  than 
to  secure  what  remains  of  regal 
power  by  a  surrender  of  the  virtual 
tovereignty  of  Ireland  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Papal  democracy  of 
that  part  of  the  Uaited  Kingdom, 
but  soon,  in  that  event,  to  bo  broken 
up  and  dismembered.  Advocating, 
as  we  do,  and  as  we  have  done  for 
years,  a  full  and  efficient  reform  of 
the  Irish  as  well  as   the   English 
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we  can  have  no  wish  either  to  con- 
ceal or  to  spare  the  abuses  which 
deform  its  beauty  and  impair  its  use- 
fulness. But  it  is  one  thing  to  sweep 
the  temple  clean  with  the  besom  of 
Reform,  and  another  to  lay  to  its 
foundations  the  pickaxe  of  the  level- 
lers. The  Roman  Catholic  IcgU*- 
tof««re«weni  B«t  to  6mm»j  iU^b 
that  would  tend  to  weaken  or  sub« 
vert  the  Church.  How  they  have 
observed  that  oath  their  recent  votes 
have  shown.  Still  we  trust  they  will 
not  be  able  to  subvert  it;  but  should 
they  be,  it  does  not  require  extraor- 
dinary sagacity  io  foresee  that  the  fall 
of  the  Monarchy  will  not  be  far  off, 

"  The  abuse  lavished  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  press  on  Lord  Grey  at 
this  moment  proves,  if  any  thing 
were  wanting  to  prove  it,  that  Papal 

gratitude  for  benefits  received  from 
eretic  hands  exists  no  longer  than 
it  is  found  convenient  to  appear  to 
be  grateful.  Liberal  as  our  senti- 
ments are  with  regard  to  religious 
creeds,  of  which  we  wish  a  full  tole- 
ration to  all,  yet  history  and  experi- 
ence constrain  us  to  believe  that  the 
Protestant  who  politically  serves  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  and  refuses 
to  go  all  lengths — who  dares  to  pre- 
serve some  independence  of  mind, 
«nd  declines  to  become  their  slave- 
is  always  treated  worse  in  the  end 
than  their  consistent  and  unflinching 
enemy.  Great  as  is  the  ingratitude 
which  Lord  Grey  now  experiences 
because  he  will  not  sacrifice  all  Eng- 
lish and  Protestant  feeling,  to  pro« 
mote  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Pa- 
pal Agitator,  it  is  not  greater  than 
was  experienced  by  their  indefati- 
gable advocate  Grattan,  when  he  da^ 
red  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own, 
and  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the  most 
degrading  dictation."  *^  Morning 
Herald,  April  15. 

When  language  of  such  energy  and 
ability  as  this  is  habitually  used  by 
the  journals  most  dependent  upon 
public  opinion,  and  most  solicitous 
to  follow  its  various  changes,  and 
who  stood  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Reform  champions,  it  is  idle  to 
dispute  that  a  vast  reaction  in  the 
public  mind  has  taken  place,  and  is 
taking  place,  and  that  it  has  reached 
a  class  where  the  democratic  party 
have  hitherto  found  their  chief  and 
most  respectable  support. 

TbA  Radical  newananera  are  urn 
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Bpariag  of  iheir  abuse  of  the  Times 
and  other  journals,  once  the  decided 
advocates  of  Reform,  on  account  of 
what  they  call  their  political  tergi- 
versation. Iq  truth,  however,  the 
charge  is  not  only  ill-founded,  but 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Times  are 
neither  turncoats  nor  renegades 
when  thej  advocate  Reform  and  re- 
sist Revolution ;  they  are  only  doing 
what  the  advocates  of  Reform 
throughout  asserted  their  political 
creed  prescribed.  What  did  the 
Radicals  tell  us  during  the  progress 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Reform  Bill^  was  the  real  import  of 
what  they  desired  ?  Why,  that  they 
were  at  heart  the  true  friends  of  the 
Monarchy  and  all  its  institutions; 
that  they  were  desirous  to  renovate, 
not  destroy ;  and  that  the  charge  of 
their  being  desirous  to  spoliate  pro- 
perty, overturn  religion,  or  dismem- 
ber the  empire,  was  a  scandalous 
falsehood,  invented  by  Tory  malig- 
nity, and  palmed  off  on  vulgar  ere. 
dulity.  Now  that  the  thing  has  hap- 
pened which  the  Tories  all  along 
predicted  would  occur,  and  proper- 
ty is  openly  threatened  with  spolia- 
tion, not  merely  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  pro- 
claimed intentions  of  Government, 
they  have  Uie  effrontery  to  accuse 
those  persons  of  inconsistency  who 
adhere  to  the  intentions  which  they 
themselves  uniformly  professed,  and 
who  endeavour  now  to  realize  the 
oft*repeated  tale,  that  Reform  would 
not  lead  to  revolution!  The  real 
renegades,  the  true  deceivers,  are 
those  who  vehemently,  and  with  the 
most  earnest  protestations,  asserted 
one  set  of  principles,  while  they  se- 
cretly, and  in  their  hearts,  entertain- 
ed another ;  who  sport  with  oaths, 
and  make  derision  of  protestations ; 
who  keep  their  promises  only  as 
long  as  it  serves  a  political  purpose 
to  observe  them,  and  break  them  the 
Instant  they  see  a  supposed  expedi- 
ence in  so  doing ;  who  style  them- 
selves the  friends  of  freedom,  while 
they  are  pursuing  measures  calcu- 
lated to  Induce  the  most  degrading 
bondage ;  who  profess  a  regard  for 
religion,  while  really  intending  to 
overturn  it;  and  utter  the  words  of 
allegiance  with  their  lips,  while 
their  hearts  are  scheming  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy;  who  treat 
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the  people  as  the  instruments  of 
their  ambition  and  the  puppets  of 
their  will ;  who,  totally  disregarding 
all  projects  of  practical  benefit,  and 
stopping  by  their  faction  all  plana  of 
real  Improvement,  keep  the  naUon 
in  that  perpetual  vortex  of  agitation, 
from  which  nothing  but  evil  can 
accrue  to  others,  whatever  tempo- 
rary elevation  may  arise  to  them- 
selves. 

The  conduct  of  the  Conservatives 
since  they  fell  from  power  In  Novem- 
ber 1830,  has  been  a  model  of  poli- 
tical wisdom,  ability,  and  virtae. 
What  they  had  done  before  that  time, 
we  fearlessly  told  them  In  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power ;  what  they  have 
done  since,  we  take  a  pride  In  re- 
counting, now  that  they  have  again 
been  driven  from  the  helm  of  affairs. 
Under  circumstances  of  unexampled 
difficulty,  anxiety,  and  danger,  they 
have  pursued  a  course  equally  re- 
movea  from  obstinate  adherence  to 
old  institutions,  and  weak  concession 
to  popular  clamour.  When  the 
whole  powers  of  the  state  were 
turned  to  the  side  of  anarchy; 
when  that  of  the  Crown  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  administration 
which  wielded  it  for  the  purposes 
only  of  their  selfish  ambition,  and 
set  the  nation  on  fire  by  a  vast 
and  uncalled-for  concession;  when 
they  were  assailed  equally  by  the 
frown  of  authority  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  people,  they  calmly  and 
resolutely^  stood  at  their  posts,  bra* 
ving  every  contumely,  facing  everj 
danger,  withstanding  every  allare- 
roent,  and  Incessantly  urging,  widi 
unexampled  ability,  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  would  ensue 
from  the  measure  under  discussion. 
After  it  passed  into  a  law,  and  Uiey 
were,  in  consequence,  reduced  for  n 
time  to  a  trifling  minority  In  tiie 
House  of  Commons,  they  continued 
the  same  patriotic  and  dignified 
course,  disdaining  to  join  In  a  coali- 
tion, or  Indulge  In  any  factious  oppo- 
sition to  a  Ministry,  who,  in  tiieir 
opinion,  had  Inflicted  so  serious  a 
wound  on  their  country,  supporting 
them  whenever  they  brought  forward 
a  measure  calculated  to  promote  ^e 
good  of  the  country,  and  throwing 
over  them  the  shield  of.  their  talenu 
and  their  moral  influence  when  Ihev 
were  assailed  by  the  fierce  anarchi- 
cal faction  whom  their  efforts  had 
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raised  to  such  a  fearful  pre-eminence 
in  the  state.  On  no  occasion  what- 
ever did  they  coalesce  with' the  Ra- 
dicals ;  on  no  occasion  did  they  re- 
fuse to  the  Government  that  support 
which  the  interests  of  the  country 
required,  how  prejudicial  soever  it 
might  be  to  their  own  immediate 
advancement  Twenty  opportuni- 
ties of  throwing  their  opponents  into 
a  minority,  and  driving  them  from 
power,  they  intentionally  passed  by^ 
and  continued  in  their  patriotic  post 
in  opposition,  strenuously  endea- 
vouring to  mitigate  the  evils  of  that 
change  which  they  had  done  nothing 
to  induce,  but  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  prevent 

Conduct  so  noble,  disinterested, 
and  patriotic,  met  with  its  reward. 
The  Reform  mania  subsided;  the 
incapacity  of  the  Whigs  became 
daily  more  apparent ;  divisions  brolce 
out  on  all  sides  from  the  ^  constant 
and  active  pressure  from  without," 
which  the  great  organic  change  in 
the  constitution  had  brought  to  bear 
directly  on  the  AdminiBtration. 
Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham 
first  broke  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
projected  spoliation  of  the  Irish 
Church ;  Lord  Grey  next  was  expel- 
led by  a  dark  intrigue,  in  which  the 
great  Agitator  was  a  principal  actor; 
Lord  Althorp  and  all  the  respectabi- 
lity of  the  Cabinet  were  then  ex- 
pelled; Lord  Brougham  dragged 
the  Great  Seal  through  the  dirt  of 
the  Scotch  Radical  constituencies; 
and  at  length  the  Administration  fell 
to  pieces  from  avowed  inability  to 
conduct  the  Government,  without  a 
direct  submission  to  the  Radical 
faction ;  and  the  King,  shaking  off 
the  load  which  had  so  long  lain  upon 
him,  joyfully  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
conduct  the  public  affairs 

Since  assuming  the  helm,  the  con- 
duct of  that  great  statesman  has  been 
a  model  of  wisdom,  resolution,  and 
ability.  At  once  perceiving  that 
from  the  altered  temper  of  the  times, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  conduct 
the  Government  without  a  consider- 
able change  in  mapy  departments  of 
the  State,  and  wisely  judging  that 
the  only  way  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
Revolution  is  by  affording  a  cautious 
remedy  for  every  real  gnevance,  he 
pledged  himself  in  the  outset  to  com- 
mence a  reform  of  every  practical 
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abuse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  stead* 
ily  resist  every  approach  to  revolu- 
tionary spoliation.  This  was  real 
reform,  divested  of  all  its  dangers 
and  all  its  evils ;  and  if  the  Re^rm 
Bill  could  have  led  to  that  result, 
and  no  ot/ier,  it  would  have  been 
hailed  as  an  unmixed  blessing  by 
every  friend  to  humanity.  The  mea- 
sures which  he  introduced,  or  which 
were  in  progress  under  his  auspices, 
promised  to  effect  all  the  improve* 
ment  which  the  partisans  of  innova« 
tion  desired,  without  anv  of  the  pe- 
rils which  the  friends  of  existing  in- 
stitutions apprehended.  They  were 
such  as  Mr  Burke  long  ago  prescri- 
bed as  the  only  remedies  calculated 
to  arrest  the  evils  of  the  French  Re- 
volution ;  they  were  such  as  subse- 
quent historians  have  unanimously 
designated  as  the  only  measures 
which  could  have  extracted  the  poi- 
son from  that  fearful  convulsion,  and 
converted  its  undying  energy  to  the 
good  of  mankind.  The  reformation 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
laud,  without  alienating  a  farthing  of 
its  property,  but  providing  for  the 
greater  efHciency  and  respectability 
of  its  establishment^the  introduc- 
tion of  a  general  and  compulsory 
commutation  for  tithes  over  both 
kingdoms— the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  small  cases,  and  re- 
straining of  arrestment  of  wages  of 
the  labouring  classes— the  establish- 
ment of  local  courts,  without  any  of 
the  evils  to  which  Lord  Brougham's 
plan  was  subject — the  issuing  of  a 
commission  to  consider  the  means  of 
abolishiog  flogging  in  the  army— and 
many  other  projects  equally  salutary 
and  safe— had  already  signalized  an 
Administration,  whose  parliiunentary 
career,  unusuaJly  stormy  and  diffi- 
cult, had  not  exceeded  six  weeks, 
when  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
termination. 

And  what  was  the  policy  of  the 
Whigs  during  the  period  when  these 
beneficial  projects  were  in  progress 
or  preparation?  Did  they  imitate 
the  dignified  and  patriotic  conduct 
of  their  great -opponent,  and  abstain 
from  all  factious  oppositiqp  to  a  Go- 
vernment which  had  embraced  all 
that  was  safe  in  their  own  reform 
designs,  and  matured  so  many  plans 
which  they  professed  to  have  at 
heart?  Did  they  unite  with  the 
ConservaUTCB  to  restraiA  the  ad« 
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▼ancet  of  the  Radicals,  to  the  peril- 
ous nature  of  whose  projects  they 
were  now,  bj  bitter  experience,  so 
fully  awakened,  and  diminish  that 
"  constant  and  active  pressure  from 
without,"  which  Earl  Grey  had  de- 
clared was  inconsistent  with  any 
thin^  lilce  good  govenuaeiit?  Did 
they  imitate  that  noble  and  patriotic 
forffetfalneas  of  all  selfish  objects,  of 
wmeh  the  Conservatives,  in  support- 
ing them,  had  so  recently  afforded 
IB  iUmbIbAhw  aBanpl»»«Ml  on  which 
they  had  so  often  and  no  lavi»Myb»> 
stowed  their  praise  ?  They  did  none 
of  these  things;  nay,  they  did  the 
very  reverse.  Cordially  uniting  in 
factious  opposition  with  the  dema* 
gogue  whom  they  had  themselves 
denounced  ats  a  public  enemy  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  they  began 
their  hostility  to  the  King's  Govern- 
ment before  even  the  Speaker  was 
elected-— resolute  thus  to  show  that 
it  was  to  no  measures  of  which  they 
disapproved,  to  no  policy  which  they 
condemned,  but  to  the  existence  of 
the  Conservatives,  on  any  terms,  in 
office,  that  their  hostility  was  direct- 
ed. Considering  the  generous  for- 
bearance  of  their  opponents  towards 
themselves,  on  wliich  they  had  so 
often  bestowed  their  loudest  com- 
mendations, not  as  an  example  to  be 
followed,  but  a  beacon  to  be  avoid- 
ed, they  opposed  alike  every  mea- 
sure—good, bad,  or  indifferent — of 
Government;  they  were  only  hin- 
dered from  withholding  the  supplies, 
and  thereby  stopping  the  circulation 
of  the  empire  at  its  heart,  by  the  evi« 
dent  impossibility  of  carrying  so  des- 
perate a  measure,  even  in  a  Reform- 
ed House  of  Commons;  and  at  length 
they  united  in  a  factious  attempt  to 
engraft  on  a  great  remedial  measure, 
calculated,  by  their  own  admission, 
to  allsy,  as  far  as  any  legislative  mea- 
sures  can  allay,  the  irritation  and  mi- 
series of  Ireland,  a  project  of  spolia- 
tion, calculated  for  no  present  effect^ 
intended  only  to  come  Into  opera- 
tion fifty  years  hence,  but  of  serviee 
to  them,  as  establishing  a  principle 
which  would  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment,  by  bringing  the  measure  they 
had  introduced,  thus  disfigured,  into 
ccAlision  with  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  prospect  of  rolling  the  crown  of 
England  in  the  dust^of  shakinff  the 
Protestent  religion  In  the  three  klnf- 
donifl««f  inataUing  the  anarehical 
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faction  In  power— of  forcing  an  A.d- 
ministration  dragged  at  the  cbmiot- 
wheels  of  RevolutioB  on  their  S<f>- 
vereign — ^were  as  noUiing  in  the 
estimiMlott  of  these  men,  compared 
to  the  removal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
from  ofiUce.  They  have  licked  the 
dust  beneath  the  feet  of  0*Connell, 
retracted  all  their  aspersions,  eat  in 
all  their  vituperation:  dined  with 
him,  praised  hiro,  and  magnified 
him,  and  at  last  made  it  a  condition 
that  he  shsili  have  a  large  share 
indkgetiy,  and  therefore  the  more 
dangerously,  in  the  government  of 
the  very  sovereign  into  whose  mouth 
they  put,  only  two  years  ago,  the 
strongest  censure  upon  him  which  a 
king  can  bestow  on  a  subject.  And 
this  is  the  consistency.patriotism.and 
disinterestedness  of  the  Whigs ! 

When  a  party  who  act  on  the  old- 
fashioned  and  established  principles 
of  public  virtue,  consistency,  and  ge- 
nerosity, are  assailed  by  a  coalition 
who  scruple  at  no  advantage  which 
tergiversation,  violence,  and  faction 
can  afford,  they  can  hardly  fail  in 
troubled  times,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  over  thrown  Just  as  a  man  who 
travels  quietly  along  the  highway  is 
no  match  for  an  armed  desperado, 
or  one  who  pursues  the  humble  ca- 
reer of  unobtrusive  Industry  is 
eclipsed  in  the  outset  by  another 
who  shines  in  the  borrowed  lustre 
of  successful  fraud  But  notwith- 
Btanding  all  this,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  end,  that  honesty  is  the  best  po- 
licy. The  fruits  of  iniquity  are 
short-lived  in  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate men ;  the  transient  lustre  which 
they  diffuse  is  the  passing  glare  of 
the  meteor,  not  the  steady  and  bene- 
ficent light  of  the  klnff  of  day. 
Such  factious,  selfish,  and  unprinci- 
pled conduct  in  the  end  recoils 
upon  its  own  authors;  the  reward 
or  the  opposite  set  of  measures  may 
be  slow,  but  where  society  is  not 
utterly  corrupted  as  it  was  in  France 
at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  It  is 
certain  and  permanent.  Already 
the  splendid  eloquence,  resolute 
conduct,  and  statesman-like  wis- 
dom of  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  se- 
cured him  a  place  In  the  hearts  of 
all  true  Englishmen,  second  only  to 
that  of  Mr  Pitt.  Already  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  in  public  opinion  of  an 
Admlnittrationon  Conservativeprin* 
efplef ,  which)  at  some  future  period 
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will  consign  to  the  dutt  the  coalition 
of  RadicaTs,  Catholics,  and  recreant 
Whigs,  by  which  it  has  been  op« 


Thm  qiwaHim  on  which  the  Admi- 
niitration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  resign- 
ed is  one  so  perfectly  clear,  both  on 
principle  and  experience,  that  no 
bona  fide  opposition  is  conceivable 
upon  it.     Seeing  that  the  Establish- 
ed Church  is  now  supported  by  no 
contributions  from  the  indnstriw 
chaaeii  bst  ^y  laadsd  psayuty  of 
its  ovns,  either  in  separate  estates  or 
the    tithes,  which  is  an  estate  of 
itself,   it  is    as   clear  as  any  pro- 
position   in    mathematics,    that   a 
party  which  propose^  to  confiscate 
this  property,  and  throw  the  main- 
tenance of  religion  for  support  up- 
on the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
flocks,  just  creates  a  burden  upon 
the  labouring  classes  which  had  no 
former  existence.  That  such  a  project 
should  be  entertained,  and  bona  fide 
entertained,  by  infidels  who  desire 
the  total  destruction  of  religion,  or 
by  sectarians  whose  views  of  politi- 
cal or  religious  benefit  to  the  poor  is 
subordinate  to  their  hatred  at  the 
estsblishment,  is  perfectly  conceiv- 
able.   But  that  it  should  be  embra- 
ced by  those  who  in  good  faith  de- 
sire the  advancement  of  religion  or 
relief  of  the  poor,  is  utterly  incredi- 
ble.   What  would  we  say  to  the  sin- 
cerity   of   those  who,  professing  a 
great  regard  for  the  labouring  classes, 
should  propose  that  the  expense  of 
Government,  hitherto  defrayed  out 
of   the  hereditary  revenue  of  the 
Crown,  or  its  territorial  possessions, 
should  be  thrown  as  a  burden  upon 
the  earnings  of  industry ;  or  that  in- 
stitutions of  charity,  hitherto  main- 
tained by  mortmain  estates  and  a 
charge  on  no  human  being,  should  be 
kept  up  by  a  penny  a- week,  subscribed 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  poor  who 
were  admitted  to  its  benefits?  Such 
is  exactly  the  state  of  the  question 
between  the  Voluhtliry  System  and 
the  Established  C^iurch.    The  for- 
mer proposes  that  religion  should  be 
maintained  by   cbfttributions  from 
the  different  congregations  who  conr- 
pose  the  Christian  community,  and 
that  all  the  present  estates  of  the 
Church  should  be  confiscated ;  the 
latter  argues,  that  the  esutes  now 
set  apart  for  the  support  of  re- 
Ui^oot  teachert    should  be  per- 


manently devoted  to  that  end,  so 
that  all  the  poor  who  choose  to  fre- 
quent their  places  of  worship  should 
receive  instruction  gratis.  Which  of 
the  two  is  the  system  which  really 
aids  and  assists  the  poor  ?  And  let 
it  be  recollected,  that  this  obtains 
equally,  although  the  whole  reve- 
nue of  the  Church  is  derived  from 
tithe,  and  consequently  paid  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  tenant  to  the 
eittgynsiB.  That  k  oalf  s  ns  awing 
burden,  on  him ;  in  reality  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  his  rent  which  he  is  transfer- 
ring from  the  rector  to  the  landlord ; 
if  the  former  did  not  exist,  the  lat- 
ter would  swallow  up  the  whole. 

When  the  advocates  for  popular 
rights,  therefore,  combine  to  com- 
mence the  spoliation  of  the  Church; 
in  other  words,  to  effect  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  system  which  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  out  of  separate  landed 
estates  set  apart  for  their  support, 
with  a  view  to  their  being  thrown  as 
a  burden  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
poor,  we  assert  that  they  are  either 
wilfully  deceiving  the  people,  or 
blinded  by  prejudice  to  the  most 
self-evident  truths;  and  that  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  stretch  of  liberali- 
ty to  believe  that  so  palpable  an  ab- 
surdity can  be  in  good  faith  main- 
tained by  any  person  sincere  in  his 
regard  for  the  poor,  and  gifted  with 
the  light  of  reason.  That  it  should 
be  earnestly  and  zealously  maintain- 
ed by  the  whole  coalesced  herd  of 
Radicals,  Infidels,  and  Revolution- 
ists, is  perfectly  conceivable;  and 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertain- 
ed as  to  the  wisdom  or  expedience 
of  their  measures,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  their  wish 
to  carry  through  a  measure  which 
bids  here,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere,  to 
involve  religion  itself  in  the  ruin  of 
the  Establishment. 
'  Kor  let  any  one  be  deceived  by 
the  cuckoo-cry  of  devoting  the  sur- 
'plus  of  the  Ecclesiastical'  Fund  to 
purposes  connected  with  morality 
«nd  public  instruction.  This  is  the 
usual  stale  pretence  put  forth  by  all 
Revolutionists ;  morality  and  public 
instruction  are  ever  in  Uieir  mouths, 
when  robbery,  spoliation,  and  con- 
fiscation are  in  their  hearts.  So  said 
the  Constituent  Assembly  when 
they  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
Fre&eh  Chutch  \  the  tuiplut  of  the 
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Church  estates,  after  providiDg  for 
the  due  and  adequate  maintenance 
of  religion,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of"  beneficence  and  public 
instruction."  How  much  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  clergy  were  devoted 
to  these  objects  ?  not  one  farthing. 
The  Revolutionists  having  effected 
the  confiscation  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty by  this  pretence,  gave  them- 
selves no  farther  trouble  about 
either  the  education  or  relief  of  the 
poor :  public  instruction  was  never 
so  miserably  neglected  in  any  coun- 
try as  it  was  in  France  during  the 
ten  years  which  succeeded  the  Re- 
volution; and  when  Napoleon  en- 
deavoured to  restore  something  lilce 
a  system  of  general  education  in 
1802,  he  found  the  ecclesiastical 
estates  so  completely  dissipated, 
that  nothing  whatever  was  to  be  got 
from  that  source,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  whole  establishments  for  pub- 
lic instruction  required  to  be  de- 
frayed from  the  general  revenue  of 
the  state,  which  continues  to  be  the 
case  to  Uiis  day. 

We  are  constantly  referred  by  the 
Dissenters  and  Radicals  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Scotland  as  an  instance  of 
the  successful  application  of  the 
property  of  one  church  to  another 
professed  by  a  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants. This  instance  is  not  only 
inapplicable,  but  the  reverse  of  Ire- 
land. There  is  no  radical  and  in- 
surmountable distinction  between 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians, 
both  are  branches  of  the  same  great 
Protestant  faith,  and  nothing  in  the 
tenets  of  either  precludes  them  from 
living  on  friendly  terms  with  Uie 
other.  No  great  confiscations  of 
estates  have  left  in  Scotland  the 
seeds  of  interminable  animosity  be- 
tween the  descendants  of  the  dis- 
possessors  and  the  dispossessed. 
Scotland  never  had  within  her  bo- 
som a  class  similar  to  the  Popish 
priestibood  and  Popish  demagogues 
of  Ireland,  who,  disregarding  all 
the  misery  they  are  ii^flicting  on 
their  country,  keep  up  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes  the  infernal  system 
of  agitation  which  perpetually  over- 
spreads the  land  with  misery,  con- 
flagration, and  massacre :  finally, 
Scotland  is  inhabited  by  a  compara- 
tively cold  and  thoughtful  race,  of 
Danish  or  Gothic  extraction,  remark- 
ably tenacious  of  purposOi  an4  to- 


tally devoid  of  those  yehemoit 
bursts  of  passion  which  distiDguifih 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  inheriting 
the  fiery  temperament  and  acute 
feeling  which  in  every  age  hare  cha- 
racterised their  Moorish  or  Celtic 
progenitors.  These  essential  lines 
of  mstinction  between  the  situation 
and  character  of  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  people  render  totally  inappli- 
cable the  argument  drawn  from  the 
pacification  of  Scotland  to  any  si- 
milar effect  from  the  Catholic  faith 
being  established  in  Ireland.  And 
the  result  has  abundantly  proved 
the  solidity  of  this  distinction^  and 
utterly  annihilated  all  the  plauaible 
sophisms,  founded  on  the  miseries 
of  Ireland  being  the  result  of  reli- 
gious distinctions.  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, we  were  told  a  thousand 
Umes,  would  at  once  still  the  discord 
of  the  Emerald  Isle;  fifteen  hundred, 
instead  of  five-and-twenty  thousand, 
men  would  be  amply  suflicient  for 
its  garrison;  and  O^Connell,  in  his 
own  words,  "would  be  reduced 
from  the  ffreat  Agitator  to  a  mere 
nisi  prius  lawyer."  Has  the  result 
corresponded  with  these  predic- 
tions? Has  Ireland,  for  the  last 
five  years,  been  the  tranquil,  con- 
tented isle  which  was  promised? 
Has  it  been  found  possible  to  reduce, 
by  a  sinffle  battalion,  its  garrison? 
Has  murder,  conflagration,  and  rob- 
bery ever  been  so  frequent  as  it  was 
under  the  Whig  policy  of  conciliation 
and  concession  ?  Did  not  the  adop- 
tion of  that  system  drive  even  that 
feeble  and  irresolute  Government, 
by  sheer  necessity,  to  a  measure  of 
great  and  surpassing  severity,  which 
at  once  extinguished  the  liberties  of 
the  people ;  out,  at  the  same  time, 
almost  completely  stopped  the  atro- 
cious anarchy  which  had  prevailed  ? 
Has  O'Connell,  as  he  promised, 
since  the  Relief  Bill  was  passed, 
been  reduced  from  the  great  Agi- 
tator to  a  nisi  prius  lawyer  ?  The 
total  failure  of  all  these  attempts  to 
pacify  Ireland  by  the  abolition  of 
religious  distinptipn,  and  the  pro. 
gressive  increase  of  its  violence  and 
anarchy,  with  every  advance  to- 
wards conciliation  made  by  the  Bri« 
tish  Government  have  placed  it 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  distraction 
of  the  country  is  owing  to  very  dif- 
ferent causes  from  the  establishment 
of  tho  Protestant  faith;  and  that  the 
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restoration  of  Popery  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  the  immediate 
signal  for  as  frightful  an  outbreak  as 
the  Tyrone  Rebellion. 

In  truth,  however,  it  is  not  the 
Irish  Church,  all  important  as  its 
protection  is  to  the  cause  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith ;  it  is  not  Ireland,  essen- 
tial as  its  union  is  to  the  existence 
of  the  empire,  which  is  now  at  stalce. 
Dearer,  yet  more  important  interests 
are  involved  in  the  contest;  it  is  the 
Church  of  England ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  and  Christianity  in 
Great  Britain  itself  which  is  at  issue. 
Its  enemies  have  commenced  the  at- 
tack in  Ireland  because  it  is  deemed 
the  most  vulnerable  quarter;  and 
because  their  efforts  are  there  sup« 
ported  by  the  fierce  passions  and 
thorough  organization  of  the  Popish 
priesthood.  But  is  any  one  sim- 
ple enough  to  imagine  that  their  ef- 
forts will  terminate  there ;  that  after 
having  beaten  down  ihe  English 
Church  in  the  sister  isle,  they  will 
halt  midway  in  the  career  of  success, 
and  permit  it  to  exist  in  England  and 
Scotland  ?  Is  it  likely  that  the  coa- 
lition of  Papists,  Dissenters,  and 
Infidels  who  have  acted  so  cordially 
together  for  the  appropriation  of  a 
doubtful  surplus  which  is  not  to  ar- 
rive for  fifty  years,  will  fall  to  pieces 
when  instant  destruction  to  the 
parent  church  is  to  be  achieved* 
when  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and 
Durham  are  to  be  the  prizes  in  the 
strife  ?  Does  human  nature  lead  us 
to  expect  that  this  will  be  the  result  ? 
Docs  Catholic  principle,  which  never 
recedes  but  from  necessity, and  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  advancing, 
lead  us  to  anticipate  such  a  consum- 
mation ? 

Look  at  reform— where  did  it 
begin  ?  In  Ireland  with  emancipa- 
tion to  the  Catholics,  because  that 
was  deemed  the  weak  point  of  the 
constitution.  Where  did  it  end,  in 
defiance  of  the  solemn  protestations 
of  its  supporters  that  they  had  no  uU 
terior  objects  in  view  ?  In  England; 
in  the  centre  and  heart  of  the  em- 
pire; in  a  vast  change  which  has 
totally  subverted  the  ancient  balance 
of  the  constitution,  and  has  driven  us 
to  sea  on  the  dark  ocean  of  innovation. 
The  same  farce  is  beginning  again 
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with  the  appropriation  of  the  Irish 
Church,  in  hopes  that  the  English 
will  be  simple  enough  a  second  time 
to  swallow  the  bait.  If  they  do  so, 
after  the  warnings  they  have  recei- 
ved, and  the  experience  they  have 
had,  they  deserve  to  be  swept  from 
the  book  of  nations. 

What  are  the  consequences  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  extinction  of 
the  Protestant  faith  as  a  national 
establishment  in  Ireland,  upon  the 
integrity,  independence,  and  peace 
of  the  empire  ?  Can  it  be  doubted, 
that  its  immediate  effect  would  be  to 
bring  about  a  separation  of  Ireland, 
not  merely  from  the  British  cro  wn,but 
the  British  empire  ?  O'Connell  says, 
indeed,  that  if  governed  by  its  own 
legislature,  Ireland  would  be  the 
most  loyal  and  peaceable  of  king- 
doms. Is  any  one  foolish  enough  to 
believe  him  r  Is  not  this  just  of  a 
piece  with  his  solemn  protestation, 
that  Catholic  emancipation  would  at 
once  and  for  ever  extinguish  agita- 
tion, and  reduce  him  to  a  merer^isi 
Prius  lawyer  ?  What  were  the  real 
designs  of  Wolf  Tone  and  Lord  E. 
Fitzgerald,  as  revealed  in  their  ma- 
monal  to  the  French  Directory  in 
1796,  and  confessed  by  the  former  of 
these  persons  in  his  memoirs  ?  They 
were :  1.  *'  To  establish  a  Hibemiaii 
Republic  in  close  alliance  with 
France.  2.  To  forbid  all  adherence 
to  the  British  Government,  under  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  9.  To  con. 
JUcate  every  shilling  qf  English  pro^ 
perty  in  Ireland,  movable  and  im- 
movable, and  appropriate  it  to  the 
public  service."  *  If  such  were  the 
objects  of  the  Irish  malecontents  in 
1796,  when  their  power  was  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  is  it  likely  that  their 
ideas  are  more  moderate  at  this 
time,  after  they  have  obtained  eman- 
cipation, and  the  Reform  Bill  has 
organized  the  whole  population  un- 
der the  great  agitator,  and  acquired 
seats  for  so  many  fierce  Papists 
in  the  House  of  Commons?  And 
what  will  be  the  effect  to  English 
prosperity;  what  the  consequence 
to  the  income  and  property  of 
every  man  in  Great  Britain,  from 
the  adoption  of  such  extreme  and 
frightful  hostility?  Can  any  thing 
else  but  the  most  calamitous  civil 
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war  be  viUcipfited  from  such  sayage 
ma^surea?  Will  the  Irish  Protea- 
taot^  tbat  bQld  aad  gallant  bpdy, 
aui)init  to  be  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
maaaacrad  by  the  Popish  rebels? 
Is  it  likely  that  France  will  remain 
an  unconcerned  spectator  of  these 
events ;  or  that  she  will  let  slip  the 
opportunity,  by  joining  the  Irish 
malecontents,  of  destroying  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
revenging,  at  one  blow,  the  defeats 
and  the  disasters  of  four  centuries  ? 
And  how  is  English  industry  to  exist, 
under  the  shuck  to  credit  and  stop- 
page of  sales  which  must  ensue  from 
such  accumulated  disasters  ?  How 
are  the  fabrics  of  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow,  and  Leeds,  to 
find  a  vent,  when  Ireland  is  the  seat 
of  a  furious  civil  war,  and  England 
is  contending  in  front  and  flank  with 
the  forces  of  France  and  the  Hiber- 
nian republic  ?  What  wide- spread, 
what  unparalleled  and  unutterable 
auffering  awaits  the  British  manu- 
facturing population,  when,  by  the 
occurrence  of  these  now  highly  pro- 
bable eventa,  the  usual  vents  for  their 
produce  are  closed  ?  And  if  these 
calamitiea  ensue,  who  will  they  have 
to  bhune  but  themselves  for  having, 
by  their  cordial  alliance  with  the 
Irish  Papists  and  agitators,  warm- 
ed into  lue,  vigour,  and  activity,  the 
aerpent  which  from  the  very  first 
openly  avowed  these  anarchical  pro- 
jects? 

The  situation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
contending  single-handed  with  the 
formidable  coalition  of  Radicals,  Pa- 
pists, and  Dissenters,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  been  often  and 
aptly  compared  to  that  of  Mr  Pitt  In 
1784,  witnstanding  at  the  age  of 
sixand-twenty  the  united  forces  of 
Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North ;  and  in  our 
last  Number  we  unfolded  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  resemblance. 
Hitherto  the  contest  has  terminated 
differently ;  but  we  are  not  to  con- 
dude  from  that  either  that  the  final 
result  is  to  be  less  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  order  and  freedoin 
in  the  one  case  than  the  oUier,  or 
that  the  skill,  resolution,  and  ability 
dispUyed  by  the  statesman  of  our 
days  are  inferior  to  those  of  his  im- 
mortal predecessor.  The  circum- 
stances were  different;  and  thence 
the  difference  hitherto  in  the  result. 
Mr  Pitt  had  to  contend  merely  wiA 


a  Parliamentary  mig'ority ;  the  wishes 
of  the  people  were,  at  first,  secretly, 
at  length  openly,  in  his  favour;  all 
thoughtful  men,  unfettered  by  party, 
were  alarmed  at  the  formidable  coa- 
lition which  threatened,  by  making 
India  independent  of  the  Crown,  to 
overturn  the  constitution.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  weather  the 
atorm  till  a  dissolution  brought  their 
feelings  to  bear  upon  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  secure.  In  1635  the  case 
was  widely  different.  The  spread 
of  manufactures,  and  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  towns^  which  had 
been  at  least  tourfold  in  the  prece« 
ding  half  century,  had  extended  in  a 
similar  proportion  the  democratic 
principle ;  the  Reform  Bill  had  given 
it  full  and  portentous  political  in- 
fluence, and  a  variety  of  concurring 
causes  had  multiplied  tenfold  the 
number  and  influence  of  thoae  dis- 
contented Worthless  charactera  who 
longed  for  the  general  license  and 
anarchy  of  a  revolution.  A  dissolu- 
tion was  looked  forward  to  as  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  in  the 
first  pase ;  it  had  preceded  its  com- 
mencement in  the  second,  Mr  Pitt 
contended  at  the  head  of  the  people 
agidnst  a  coalition  which  had  ob- 
tained a  Parliamentary  majority; 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  head  of  the 
.friends  of  order,  virtue,  and  religion, 
against   the    combined    forces    of 

?Qpery,  democracy,  and  revolution, 
'hia  important  distinction  necessari- 
ly led  to  a  difference  in  the  first  in- 
atance,  at  least  in  the  reault.  When 
Mr  Pitt  got  the  supplies  past,  he  was 
.sure  of  victory;  when  Sir  Robert 
Peeldidso,  his  most  diflScult task  still 
remained,  that  of  combating  the  revo- 
lutionary projects  of  hia  opponents. 
A  Parliamentary  majori^  waa  com- 
paratively unimportant  Ui  Uie  first 
case,  because  it  was  known  that  the 
feelinga  of  the  country  did  not  go 
along  with  the  factious  proceedings 
of  their  repreaeatatives,  but  it  was 
very  different  in  the  second,  because 
an  appeal  to  the  electora  had  recent- 
ly been  made,  with  a  view  to  aacer* 
tain  their  opinions  on  the  very  ques- 
tion which  was  really  then  at  isaue, 
and  therefore  such  a  majority  was 
an  indication  of  a  real  preponde- 
rance at  the  time  of  the  elections,  at 
least  of  the  revolutionary  over  the 
.conaervatiye  prindploi  amonff  the 
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classes  who  had  been  wakened  into 
political  power  by  the  Reform  BUI. 
The  spirit  of  the  constitution,  there- 
fore,  which  is,  that  the  public  voice, 
soberly  and  steadily  formed,  should 
decide  the  government,  counselled 
Sir  Robert  to  retire,  as  much  as  it 
commanded  Mr  Pitt  to  remain  at  his 
post  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  of 
governing  England  by  means  of  an 
administration  which  is  not  support- 
ed by  public  opinion.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  an  immense  majority  in  all 
the  educated  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity; in  all  who  hold  property,  or 
reverence  virtue;  but  he  has  not  as 
yet  got  a  majority  among  the  Radi- 
cals, Dissenters,  Infidels,  and  Pa- 
pists, in  whom  the  Reform  Bill  has 
vested  the  power  of  returning  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Lower  House.  By  his 
administration,  how  short  soever,  he 
has  made  an  immense  step  towards 
the  obtaining  of  such  a  majority, 
and  thence  the  incalculable  benefit 
which  he  has  conferred  upon  his 
country. 

There  is  one  way,  and  one  way 
onlt/f  of  successfully  combating  the 
revolutionary  passions  which  the  in^ 
novations  of  the  Whigs  have  roused 
in  the  country ;  and  that  is,  by  stre- 
nuously endeavouring  to  acquire  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  is  to  be  done,  not  by  bribery  or 
corruption,  neither  by  drunkenness 
nor  intimidation,  but  by  two  wea- 
pons, the  persevering  and  skilful  use 
of  which  can  alone  save  England 
from  destruction. 

The  first  of  these  is  by  the  influ- 
ence of.  the  press,  and  the  incessant 
efforts  of  genius  and  talent  of  the 
highest  order  to  support  the  Conser- 
vative cause.  This  has  already  ta- 
ken place  to  a  very  great  extent  al- 
ready over  the  whole  country ;  and 
richly  were  the  authors  of  the  change 
rewarded  in  beholding  the  extraor- 
dinary  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  the  last  election  ex- 
hibited. It  is  by  a  steady  and  un- 
dismayed prosecution  of  the  same 
course  that  the  country  is  to  be 
saved.  Another  such  change,  and 
the  cause  of  Revolution  is  over- 
thrown. There  is  a  natural  inclina- 
tion of  talent  of  the  highest  class  to 
resist  the  control  of  authority;  and 
never  does  the  under- current  flow 
Jio  strongly  as  when  that  authority 
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ted  to  gratify  the  cupidity,  of  the  mob. 
The  superiority  of  ttie  literary,  politi- 
cal, and  historical  works  recently  pub- 
lished on  the  side  of  order,  to  those 
of  revolution,  is  most  conspicuous ; 
in  periodical  literature,  the  same  glo- 
rious distinction  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  manifest;  while,  even  in  the 
daily  press,  the  extent  of  the  revo- 
luUon  in  favour  of  Conservative 
principles  is  in  the  highest  decree 
satisfactory.  It  is  by  the  united  in- 
fluence of  talent^  thus  directed,  that 
the  forces  of  anarchy  can  alone  be 
successfully  combated ;  and  the  vast 
change  of  opinion  they  have  already 
effected  in  the  better  and  educated 
classes  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
affords  the  fairest  grounds  for  hope 
in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest 

But  political  power  is  not  now  vest- 
ed solely  either  in  property  or  intelli- 
gence :  the  Reform  Bill  has  enfran- 
chised an  active,  restless,  and  nume- 
rous class^  destitute  alike  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  Under  the  present 
system,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  consti- 
tuency, it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
whole  men  of  education  or  property 
in  the  kingdom  might  be  on  one 
side,  while  democracy,  delusion,  and 
i^orance  were  on  the  other,  and  the 
former  might  be  in  a  decided  mino- 
rity in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  pre- 
sent voters  are  utterly  inaccessible 
to  reason  or  argument,  totally  inca- 
pable of  forming  a  rational  opinion 
on  any  political  subject,  and  there- 
fore the  ready  and  certain  prey  of 
the  demagogues,  whom  such  a  state 
of  things  necessarily  and  continually 
keeps  in  activity.  These  men  can 
never  be  convinced ;  from  their  oc- 
cupation and  habits  they  are  neces- 
sarily democratical,  and  will  ever 
continue  so.  They  must  be  out-voted, 
or  the  Constitution  is  lost. 

The  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be 
done  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  persevering  efforts  of  property 
can  best  overcome  the  prodigious 
ascendency  which  the  Reform  Bill 
in  the  outset  gave  to  the  recklesa 
and  destitute  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  in  the  Registration 
Courts,  that  thb  battle  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  fought  and 
WON.  It  is  by  a  continued,  perse- 
vering, and  skilful  exertion  there. 
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are  to  re^in  their  asceodency  o?er 
anarchy,  vice,  and  democracy.  The 
many  victories  gained  by  the  Con- 
servativee  during  the  last  contest^ 
were  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  that 
had  previously  been  made  in  this 
department.  The  forces  of  anarchy, 
strong  and  often  irresistible  in  a 
moment  of  general  excitement,  or 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  are  un- 
equal in  general  to  a  steady  perse- 
vering effort  for  a  course  of  years, 
in  keeping  up  a  majority  on  the  roll. 
It  is  there  that  property  and  infor- 
mation can  roost  easily  regain  its 
just  and  necessary  ascendent  over 
mere  numbers.  Let  therefore  the 
Conservatives  unite  in  associations 
in  every  city,  borough,  and  county 
in  the  kingdom,  to  subscribe  for  the 
purpose  ot  purging  the  election  rolls 
of  the  multitudes  of  disqualified  Ra- 
dicals who  are  now  there,  and  pla- 
cing on  it  persons  of  property  and 
education,  on  whose  principles  they 
can  rely.  By  a  proper  organization 
in  this  way,  it  is  astonishing  what 
may  be  done ;  in  most  places,  except- 
ing the  great  cities,  which  may  be 
set  aside  as  in  general  irreclaimable, 
one  member  at  least  of  sound  prin- 
ciples might  be  secured.  It  is  thus, 
and  thus  only,  that  the  balance  of  so- 
ciety can  be  restored  in  these  islands. 
Let  no  one  grudge  trouble  or  ex« 

Sense  in  such  an  attempt :  it  is  the 
attle  of  property  which  is  there  to 
be  fought;  it  is  the  cause  of  religion, 
truth,  and  freedom  which  is  there  to 
be  won. 

To  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of 
the  Conservatives  we  need  hardly 
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offer  one  piece  of  advice,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  their  own  prin- 
ciples will  lead  them  to  adopt  it. 
Let  them  imitate  their  opponents  in 
one  particular,  and  in  one  only ;  let 
them  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
present  Ministers  when  in  opposi- 
tion, as  a  beacon  to  be  avoided — ^not 
an  example  to  be  followed.  They 
have  been  driven  from  the  helm  by 
the  most  factious  and  unprincipled 
Opposition  recorded  in  English  his- 
tory, and  by  an  alliance  of  the  most 
profligate  and  unprecedented  char- 
acter—let them,  in  return,  support 
the  Government  in  all  measures 
which  appear  really  beneficial,  and 
reserve  their  hostility  only  for  those 
cases  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  they 
will  be  too  many)  in  which  changes 
of  a  perilous  and  revolutionary  cha- 
racter are  brought  forward.  To 
their  opponents,  the  Whigs,  they 
owe  nothing;  to  the  cause  which 
they  serve,  and  the  country  which 
they  love,  they  owe  every  thing. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Duke  of  Yor^ 
in  1703,  answered  the  savage  decree 
of  the  French  Convention  to  give  no 
quarter ;  he  met  it  by  a  proclamation 
calling  on  his  troops  to  deviate  in  no 
respect  from  the  usages  of  civilized 
war.  After  many  years  of  disaster, 
the  cause  which  took  this  noble  re- 
venge finally  triumphed.  A  similar, 
and  not  less  glorious  result,  awaits 
those  who  meet  the  coalition  of  Mic- 
tion, and  the  hostility  of  selfishness, 
by  a  steadier  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Patriotism  and  Virtue. 
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THE  FEMALE  CHARACTERS  IN  OUR  MODERN  POETRY. 

No.  I. 

KAILYAL — IN  THE  CURSE  OF  KEHAM A. 


We  meditate  a  Series  of  Effusions, 
which,  without  any  merit  of  ours, 
must  be  delightful ;  for  in  them  will 
be  found  much  of  the  finest  poetry 
ever  poured  forth  by  genius  under 
the  inspiration  of  woman's  virtues. 
No  need  to  go  back  to  the  heroic 
ages  —  though  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  hath  each  its  own  fair 
feminine  star — Andromache  and  Pe- 
nelope—shining yet  unclouded  in 
Homer's  sky.  Let  Alcestis— Iphi- 
genia— Antigone— each  a  loveliest 
light — ^repose  in  constellation  —  by 
us  now  dreamt  of  and  no  rnore^- 
among  the  mournful  mist  of  remotest 
years.  Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Ophe- 
lia, Juliet  I  fade  away  and  forsake  us 
— for  a  while  into  the  abysms  of  ob- 
livion OI  sink,  ye  immortal  sha^ 
dows,  with  your  still  eyes  triumph- 
ant  over  death  and  the  grave  I  And 
ye  who  haunted  the  storms  like 
streaks  of  sunshine — Una,  and  Fiori- 
mel,  and  Britomart,  and  Belphoebe 
— be  hidden  till  we  again  evoke  ye 
— in  the  green  glades  or  black  caves 
of  far  Faery  Land  I  Invade  not  our 
soul,  thou  bright  Image  of  Etherial 
Chastity !  as  thou  wanderest  heaven- 
guarded  through  the  mazes  of  that 
Enchanted  Wood !  Invisible  in 
Eden's  bowers,  be  she  the  First  and 
Fairest,  for  whom  the  Blind  Bard  of 
Paradise  beheld  in  a  vision  how  the 
very  heavens  did  weep ! 

Ail  are  gone— at  our  bidding  to 
return— yea,  at  the  lifting  of  a  finger, 
for  imagination  has  command  over 
the  whole  spiritual  world,  and  her 
empire  is  called  the  Past  No  boun- 
daries hath  her  reign— for  it  is  mo- 
mently swallowing  up  the  present. 
All  that  wavers  away  from  our 
senses  is  hers  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  —  the  fluctuating  becomes  mo- 
tionless —  the  evanescent  fixed— on 
that  sea  there  are  no  billows — on 
that  sky  no  clouds— all,  all  is  still  in 
that  universe — to  that  divine  idea  of 
nondisturbance  in  our  love  and  our 
fear  we  have  given  the  name  of 
Death. 

Do  you  undorstaiid  us?   Yedo-^ 


then  you  have  a  soul  for  j 
know  the  meaning  of  this  line^ 

''  The  eonsecration  and  the  poet*s  dream.*' 

Of  such  consecration  and  such  dream 
the  soul  is  conscious  at  every  glimpse 
of  th&  Beautiful  Without  it  what 
is  the  rose's  or  the  lily's  leaf— what 
the  dewdrop  that  trembles  thereon 
-r-what  the  plumage  of  the  sea-bird 
melting  into  the  foam — what  the  vio- 
lets in  woman's  eyes — or  what  the 
blue  serene  when  with  your  soul- 
sight  you  look  up  to  the  sky  ? 

Knowlnfl^  and  feeling  all  this,  and 
far  more  than  all  this— for  these  are 
but  hints  of  being  that  lies  beyond 
the  heaven  of  heavens — how  must 
you  reverenc^^and  without  blame 
how  must  you  worship  in  their 
works— the  great  Poets  I  Were  they 
extinguished,  alas !  for  the  world  of 
memory  I    For  'tis  Imagination  that 

S reserves  for  aye  her  sanctities  from 
ecay.  Our  mere  human  heart 
would  lose  hold  of  them — our  mere 
human  eye  would  lose  sight  of  them 
-—as  they  sank  away  into  the  realms 
of  inani mated  dust.  But  Imagina- 
tion, though  born  in  the  heart,  pos. 
sesses  a  power  not  given  to  that 
strange,  tumultuous  thing  which  is 
disturbed  for  ever  by  its  own  beat- 
ings— her  eyes  discern,  and  know 
that  it  is  immortal,  the  essential 
light  that  trickles  in  a  transient  tear. 
Therefore  it  was  that  Wordsworth 
called  her 

"  The  Vision  and  the  Faculty  Divine." 

Poetry,  then,  you  perceive, is  Piety, 
and  its  spirit  is  religious,  obeying  in 
its  liberty  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
bound — for  they  are  self-imposed — 
and  in  silken  fetters,  that  but  con- 
fine  its  feet  and  wings  within  the 
regions  of  holiness,  be  they  on  earth 
or  in  air,  it  feels  for  ever  free — 
now  like  the  rooted  flower  —  now 
like  the  soaring  bird — for  is  not  the 
primrose  as  free  in  its  still  bloom  on 
the  brae,  as  the  lark  in  its  song  that 
beats  at  the  gates  of  heaven  ? 
Wo  do  not  fear  tp  say  th^t  we 
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ought  to  read  the  poetry  of  uninspired 
men,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  we  read  the  Scrip- 
tures. As  far  as  may  be — and  that 
must  depend  on  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Poet  6  self  to  the  sacred  trust  con- 
fided to  him  by  his  Maker.  Genius 
is  naturally  a  holy  thine — and  it  has 
remained  so  till  the  last  m  the  souls  of 
most  greatpoets— bear  witness  Three; 
of  the  greatest — Spenser — Milton— 
Cowper.  Profaned  and  desecrated 
it  has  too  often  been — wooioff  and 
wooed  by  pollution;  and  o»ener, 
while,  it  has  yielded  not  to  such 
temptations,  nevertheless  has  it  been 
lowered  by  the  ascendency  of  pas« 
•ions  originating  and  ending  in  earth. 
Such  accusation  has  been  broiuht 
even  against  Shakspeare's  selr^* 
though  we  hope  unjustly;  yet  the 
charge  is  sometimes  not  without  sem« 
blance  of  truth-^nd  we  take  refuge 
from  it  in  the  calm  that  succeeds  the 
trouble  of  his  tragedies.  On  the 
heartbreaking  Here  arises  the  sense 
of  a  soul'oonsoling  Hereafter.  Con* 
science  tells  us  that  earth  and  hell 
cannot  thus  baffle  the  decrees  of 
heaven.  As  the  innocent  die  with 
the  guilty,  the  visionary  spectacle 
confirms  the  belief,  which  all  reHU 
ties  inspire,  that  (here  is  a  world 
of  reward  and  retribution.  Dimly 
of  old  in  such  sins  and  suflPerings 
men  saw  Fate— but  they  now  see 
God. 

Solemn  as  has  been  the  tone  of 
those  few  reflections— more  solemn, 
we  flJlow,  than  is  usual  in  criticism 
on  PoeUy  that  does  not  claim  for 
itself  a  sacred  character— we  do  not 
think  it  will  be  found  fault  with  by 
any  one  who  reads  our  paper  to  its 
close.  For  we  are  about  to  lay  be- 
fore them  a  succession  of  pictures, 
by  one  of  the  great  masters,  of  the 
triumph  of  the  rowers  of  Good  over 
the  Powers  of  Evil.  We  have  cho- 
sen to  begin  this  series  with  Kail- 
TAL  in  the  Cunsi  of  Kbhama— a 
poem  of  wonderful  power,  but  we 
nave  reason  to  believe  not  generally 
well  known  to  the  rising  or  newly- 
risen  generation,  who,  enlightened 
as  they  think  themselves,  are  yet 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  many  ex- 
cellent matters  lying  within  reach,  if 
they  but  knew  in  what  direction  to 
put  out  their  htnds.  Mr  Southejr's 
poems  have  gone,  it  Is  true,  through 
muiy  oditlo&iy  and  are  deatined  to 


go  through  many  more — ^yet  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, bis  poetry  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  popular.  It  would  al- 
most seem  as  if  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion had  suffered  eclipse  by  the  per* 
petual  passing  of  his  admirable 
prose  work  between  the  eye's  of  the 
public  and  its  splendour— and  that 
many  thousands  of  his  oountrymem 
know  Thalaba»  and  Madoc,  and  Ro- 
derick but  by  name,  while  by  univer- 
sal consent  Uieir  author  is  rightfully 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Literature 
of  England. 

This  is  a  kind  of  obscuiatioB  of 
his  fame  which  a  man  of  genius  may 
contemplate  even  with  pride;  yet 
highly  as  we  estimate  the  many  merits 
or  Mr  Southey's  prose,  we  cannot 
prefer  it  to  his  poetry — or  think 
that  future  ages  will  do  so,  except 
in  the  article  of  style,  which  is  in- 
deed worthy  of  all  admiration—and 
far  beyond  that  of  any  other  writer 
of  the  age,  characterised  by  die  grace 
and  power  of  true  English  speech. 
But  wise,  and  good,  and  learned 
man  as  he  is,  he  does  not  possess  in 
great  strength  the  faculty  of  reason* 
ing ;  and  on  some  questions  of  vast 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  well- 
being  of  mankind,  he  often  rashly 
delivers  judgments  which»  on  an  ap-i 
peal  to  the  tribunal  where  that  facul- 
ty alone  is  privileged  to  preside,  will 
assuredly  be  set  aside  as  contrary  to 
the  law  both  of  nations  and  of  nature. 
Yet  we  had,  perhaps,  no  businesa  to 
say  so  now;  and  with  far  greater 
satisfaction  to  ourselves  declare 
our  perfect  trust  in  the  truth  of  all 
the  feelings,  and  sentiments,  and  af- 
fections with  which  his  poetry  over- 
flows, and  which  win  their  way  Into 
the  heart,  while  the  images  that  eo 
naturally  accompany  them  at  the 
same  time  delight  the  fancyy  and 
with  an  emotion  of  the  beauUful 
often  subdue  and  temper  into  plea* 
sure  what  otherwise  might  have 
been  a  (oo  painful  passion.  His 
pathos  is  never  so  profound  aa 
Wordsworth's,  but  its  touchM,' 
though  gentle,  are  irresistible,  for 
they  are  frequentiy  let  fall  on  Uioee 
holy  weak-points  of  our  nature— 
pitv  and  grief.  We  have  heard  it 
called  womanish ;  and  let  it  bear  the 
reproach. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Southey's 
genius  la  its  origSudify*   It  is  aasy 
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to  assert  that  he  draws  on  his  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  gathered  from 
books — ^and  that  we  have  but  to  look 
at  the  multifarious  accumulation  of 
notes  appended  to  his  great  Poems 
to  see  that  thejr  are  not  Inventions. 
The  materials  of  poetry  indeed  are 
there— often  the  raw  materials — sel- 
dom more — but  the  Imagination  that 
moulded  them  into  beautiful,  or 
magni6cent,  or  wondrous  shapes,  is 
all  his  own— and  has  shown  itself 
most  creative.  Southey  never  was 
among  the  Arabians  nor  Hindoos,  and 
theretore  had  to  trust  to  travellers. 
But  had  he  not  been  a  Poet  he  might 
have  read  till  he  was  blind,  nor  ever 
seen 

"  The  palm- grove  Inlanded  amid  the  waste,** 
where  with  Oneiza  in  her  Father's 
Tent 

'<  How  happily  the  years  of  Thalabt  went 
by!" 

In  what  guidance  but  that  of  his 
own  genius  did  he  descend  with  the 
Destroyer  into  the  Domdaniel  Caves  ? 
And  who  showed  him  the  Swerga's 
Bowers  of  Bliss  ?  Who  built  for  him 
with  all  its  palaces  that  submarine 
City^f  the  Dead,  safe  in  its  farw 
down  silence  from  the  superficial 
thunder  of  the  sea  ?  The  greatness 
as  well  as  the  originality  of  Southcy's 
genius  is  seen  in  the  conception  of 
every  one  of  his  Five  Chief  Works— 
with  the  exception  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
which  was  written  in  very  early 
youth,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  a  fine  enthusiasm.  They  are 
one  and  all  National  Poems — won- 
derfully true  to  the  customs  and 
characters  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  in  which  are  laid  the 
scenes  of  all  their  various  adventures 
and  enterprises — and  the  Poet  has 
entirely  succeeded  in  investing  with 
an  individual  interest  each  repre- 
sentative of  a  race.  Thalaba  is  a  true 
Arab— Madoc  a  true  Briton— King 
Roderick  indeed  tlie  Last  of  the 
Goths.  Kehama  is  a  personage  whom 
we  can  be  made  to  imagine  only  in 
Hindostan.  Sir  Walter  confined  him- 
self in  his  poetry  to  Scotland— ex- 
cept in  Rokeby — and  his  might  then 
went  not  with  him  across  the  Border 
— though  in  his  novels  and  romances 
be  was  at  home  when  abroad — and  no 
where  else  more  gloriously  than  with 
Saladin  in  the  Desert.  LallaRookh 
is  full  of  brilliant  noetrr :  and  one 


pers— is  Moore's  highest  effort-^but 
the  whole  is  too  elaborately  Oriental 
— and  often  in  pure  weariness  of  all 
that  accumulation  of  the  gorgeous 
imagery  of  the  East»  we  shut  up  the 
false  glitter,  and  thank  Heaven  that 
we  are  in  one  of  the  bleakest  and 
barest  corners  of  the  West.  But 
Southey's  magic  is  more  potent — 
and  he  was  privileged  to  exclaim— 

"  Come  listen  to  a  tale  of  times  of  old  f 
Come,  for  ye  know  ine.     I  am  he  who 

framed 
Of  Thalaba  the  wild  and  wondrous  song. 
Come  listen  to  my  lay,  and  ye  shall  hear 
How  Madoc  from  the  shores  of  Britain 

spread 
The  adventuroas  sail,  explored  the  ocean 

path. 
And  quelled  barbaric  power,  and  over- 
threw 
The  bloody  altars  of  idolatry, 
And  planted  on  its  fanes  triumphantly 
The  Cross  of  Christ.   Come,  listen  to  my 
lay." 

And  listen  to  it  you  now  will— with 
us~the  Lay  that  sings  of  the  Trials  of 
Kailyal  and  Ladurlad  —  of  many  a 
sore  trouble  all  ending  in  bliss. 

What  and  why  pronounced  was 
Kehanoa's  Curse,  and  who  was  Ke- 
hama? According  to  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion, prayers,  penances,  and  sacri- 
fices are  supposed  to  possess  an  inhe- 
rent and  actual  value  in  no  degree 
depending  upon  the  disposition  or 
motive  of  the  person  who  performs 
them.  The  worst  men,  bent  upon 
the  worst  designs,  have  in  this  man- 
ner obtained  Dower,  which  has  made 
them  formioable  to  the  supreme 
deities  themselves,  and  rendered  ne- 
cessary an  Avatar,  or  incarniltion  of 
Veeshuoo  the  Preserver.  The  Rajah 
Kehama  had  to  perform  but  one 
more  sacrifice  to  obtain  such  power 
— but  ere  he  had  effected  it,  his  son 
Arvalan  was  slain  by  a  peasant — La- 
durlad— whose  daughter  Kailyal  he 
had  sought  to  violate.  The  foul 
spirit  of  the  ravisher  appears  before 
his  father  at  the  funeral  of  his  own 
corpse — and  on  being  asked  wh&t  it 
desires— answers— 

"  Only  the  sight  of  rthg^xnee.     Glt» 
me  that  I 
Vengeance,  full  wwfliy  veogssnW !  N«S 
the  stroke 
Of  sudden  pan(sbiii«nt-»^0  sgoiiy 
That  spenda  Itself  and  Issvss  lbs  wretels 
at  rest. 
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The  Man^only  not  Almighty— ^ 
while 

*'  The  strong  reflection  of  the  pile 
Lit  his  dark  llneamenU," 
fixed  bis  dreadful  frown  on  Ladur- 
)ad — and  pronounced  the  Cursb. 
Reginald  Heber  calls  it  '*  horribly 
fluUime."  Francii  Jeffrey—"  miser- 
able doggrel."  Christopher  North 
avers  that  it  is  neither  one  nor  other 
— ^but  stem  and  savage  as  a  curse 
should  be — and  in  expression  simple 
and  direct  to  the  poiot 

<'  I  charm  thy  life 

From  the  weapons  of  strife. 

From  stone  and  from  wood. 

From  fire  and  from  flood. 

From  the  serpent's  tooth 

And  the  beasts  of  blood, 

From  sickness  I  charm  thee ; 

And  time  shall  not  barm  thee ; 

But  Earth,  which  Is  mine. 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee; 

And  water  shall  hear  me, 

And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 

And  the  winds  shall  not  touch  thee 

When  they  pass  by  thee^ 

And  the  dews  shall  not  wet  thee 

When  they  fall  nIgh  thee : 

And  thoa  shalt  seek  Death 

To  release  thee  in  rain ; 

Thon  shah  live  In  thy  pain 

While  Kehama  shall  reign, 

With  a  fire  In  thy  heart 

And  a  fire  in  thy  brain  ; 

And  sleep  shall  obey  me 

And  visit  thee  never. 

And  the  Carse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever.** 

**  The  greatest  part  of  this  curse," 
quoth  the  Ex-king  of  Criticism, 
'*  would  appear  to  most  people,  we 
believe,  as  no  inconsiderable  bless- 
ing ;  since  it  charms  its  object  from 
the  effects  of  wounds  and  violence— 
and  sickness  and  infirmity  and  of  old 
age ;  and  merely  dooms  him  not  to  be 
wet  with  water  nor  fanned  with  wind 
— «nd  to  pass  his  days  without  sleep, 
with  a  fire  in  his  heart  and  a  fire  in 
hisbrain,^*  Comfortable  as  may  seem 
to  this  arch-hypercritic,  the  condition 
of  a  person  *'  merely  so  doomed  " — 
the  poor  Hindoo  looked  forwards 
with  horror  to  an  eternal  life  of  such 
heart-and-head-ach  — and  his  silly 
child,  Kailyal,  was  utterly  disconso- 
late. Such  wit  would  not  tell  now-a- 
days— but  twenty  years  ago— ere 
Man  bad  arisen— it  used  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar,  and  was  quoted  bj 
»11  the  Whiglings  as  decisive  of  the 


doggrel-teeming  genius  of  Southey. 
We  quote  it  now  in  no  contempt  for 
one — whose  talents, "  bright,  various, 
quick,"  we  admire— but  in  proof  of 
the  wretched  misery  of  the  fashion- 
able criticism  of  that  day.  The  very 
name  of  the  Cursed  sounded  ridicu- 
lous in  theearsof  the  reigning  Arbiter 
of  Taste,  and  Comptroller- General  of 
Genius  —  <^  Ladurlad— for  that  is 
his  name."  And  on  the  father  saving 
bis  daughter  from  being  drowned, 
the  critic,  true  to  that  nature  to 
which  the  Poet  was  false,  cannot  re- 
strain his  laughter  at  so  funny  an 
incident  I  The  Poet  then  proceeds 
to  speak  of  the  daughter  lying  in  her 
fiBtber's  arms,  **  Composed  like  one 
who  sleeps  with  open  eyes" — of  one 
in  sickness  rescued  from  death  to 
us  a  most  affecting  image.  But  the 
Maiden's  heart  revives — and  her 
face  is  restored  to  all  its  beauty- 
only  sadness  has  for  ever  taken  the 
?lace  of  the  native  joy  of  innocence, 
'he  Rajah  had  frowned  the  wretch 
away  into  endless  wandering — but 
knew  not  that  his  Curse  had  empow- 
ered the  father  to  save  his  child. 
And  now  it  may  be  said  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  poem  begins — ^the  ^vel 
and  the  travail  of  filial  and  paternal 
piety— illustrating  the  power  of  love 
and  pity  to  soothe  pain  that  may 
never  know  respite— and  to  sustua 
the  spirit  from  which  they  overflow 
on  that  one  holiest  head  I  And 
they  who  have  seen  the  head  of 
Lear  on  the  knees  of  Cordelia  will 
not  withhold  their  tears  at  the  ai^ht 
of  Ladurlad*s  on  the  lap  of  Kailyal — 
for  no  less  sacred  a  thing  is  misery 
when  witnessed  in  a  Hindoo  peasant 
than  in  a  Briton  King. 

*'  Redln'd  beneath  a  Cocoa*8  featherj 
shade 

Ladnrlad  lies, 
And  Kailyal  on  his  lap  her  head  hath 
laid, 

To  hide  her  streamin(r  eyes. 
The  boatman,  sailing  on  his   easy 
way. 
With  enrious  eye  beheld  them  wherb  they 

For  every  herb  and  flower 
Was  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  early 

dew; 
Sweet  sang  the  birds  in  that  delieioos 

hour, 
And  the  cool  gale   of  morning  as  it 

blew. 
Not  yet  subdued  by  day'a  ineressio^ 

poweri 
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Raffling  the  surface  of  the  silvery 
Btreaao, 
Svrept  o'er  the  moiaten'd  sand,  and  rais'd 
no  shower. 

Telling  their  tale  of  love, 
The  boatman  thought  they  lay 
At  that  lone  hour,  and  who  so  blest  as 
they! 

"  But  now  the  sun  in  heaven  is  high, 
'The  little  songsters  of  the  sky 
Sit  silent  in  the  sultry  hour, 
They  pant  and  palpitate  with  heat ; 
Their  bills  are  open  languidly 
To  catch  the  passing  air; 
They  hear  it  not,  they  feel  it  not, 
It  murmurs  not,  it  moves  not. 
The  boatman,  as  he  looks  to  land, 
Admires  what  men  so  mad  to  linger 
there. 
For  yonder  Cocoa's  shade  behind  them 
falls, 
A  single  spot  upon  the  burning  sand. 

'^  There  all  the  morning  waa  Ladurlad 

laid. 
Silent  and  motionless,  like  one  at  ease ; 
There   motionless    upon    her  father's 
knees, 

Reclln'd  the  silent  maid. 
The  man  was  still,  pondering  with  steady 
mind. 
As  If  it  were  another's  Curse, 
His  own  portentous  lot ; 
Scanning   it  o'er   and   o'er  In  busy 
thought. 
As  though  it  were  a  last  night's  tale  of 
woe^ 

Before  the  cottage  door, 
By  some  old  beldame  sung. 
While   young    and   old    assembled 
round, 
Listened,  as  if  by  witchery  bound. 
In  fearful  pleasure  to  her  wondrous 
tongue. 

"  Musing    so  long  be  lay,   that   all 
things  seem 
Unreal   to   his  sense,   even   like  a 
dream, 
A  monstrous  dream  of  things  which  could 
not  be. 
That  beating,  burning  brow,... why 
it  was  now 
The  height  of  noon,  and  he  was 
lying  there 
In  the  broad  sun,  all  bare ! 
What  if  he  felt  no  wind  ?  the  air  was 
still, 

That  was  the  general  will 
Of  nature,    not   his  own  peculiar 

doom; 
Yon  rows  of  rice  erect  and  silent 
•tand, 


8id- 

The  shadow  of  the  Cocoa's  lightest 
plume 

Is  steady  on  the  sand. 

*'  Is  it  indeed  a  dream  ?  he  rose  to 

X       *'y' 

Impatient  to  the  water-side  he  went, 

And  down  he  bent, 

And  in  the  stream  he  plung'd  his  hasty 

arm 

To  break  the  visionary  charm. 

With  fearful  eye  and  fearful  heart. 

His  daughter  watch *d  the  event ; 

She  saw  the  start  and  shudder. 

She  heard  the  in-drawn  groan. 

For  the  Water  knew  Kehama's  charm, 

The  water  shrunk  before  his  arm. 

His  dry  hand  mov'd  about  unmoisten'd 

there ; 

As  easily  might  that  dry  hand  avail 

To  stop  the  passing  gale. 

Or  grasp  the  impassive  air. 

He  is  Almighty  then  I 

Ezclaim'd   the  wretch'd  man  in   his 

despair; 

Air  knows  him,  Water  knows  him; 

Sleep 

His  dreadful  word  will  keep ; 

Even  in  the  grave  there  is  no  rest  for 

me. 

Cut  off  from  that  last  hope. . .  the  wretches' 

joy; 

And  Veeshnoo  hath  no  power  to  save, 
Nor  Seeva  to  destroy. 

"  Oh!    wrong   not   them!    quoth 

Kailyal, 
Wrong  not  the  Heavenly  Powers  1 
Our  hope  is  all  in  them :  They  are  not 
blind! 

And  lighter  wrongs  than  ours. 
And  lighter  crimes  than  his, 
Have  drawn  the  Incarnate  down  among 
mankind. 
Already  have  the  Immortals  heard  our 
cries, 
And  in  the  mercy  of  their  righteous- 
ness 
Beheld  us  in  the  hour  of  our  distress ! 
She  spake  with  streaming  eyes. 
Where  pious  love  and  ardent  feelings 
beam ; 
And  turning  to  the  Image,  threw 
Her  grateful  arms  around  it,.. .It  was 
thou 
Who  saved'st  me  from  the  stream  ! 
My  Marriataly,  it  was  thou  ! 

I  had  not  else  been  here 
To  share  my  Father's  Curse, 
To  suffer  now,... and  yet  to  thank  thee 
thus! 

''  Here  then,  the  maiden  cried,  dear 
Father,  here 
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-  Raise  our  own  Godden^  oar  divine 
Preaeryer ! 
The  niglitjr  of  the  earth  deq^iee  her 

rites, 
She  leree  the  poor  who  sem  her. 
Set  op  her  image  here^ 
.  With  heart  and   roioe  the  guardian 
Goddeei  bless, 

For  Jealously  would  she  resent 
Neglect  and  thanklessness.... 
Set  up  her  lma|re  here, 
Afld  bless  her  for  her  aid  with  tongue  and 
soul  sineere. 

**  So  saying,  on  her  knees  the  maid 
Began  the  pious  toil. 
Soon  their  Joint  labour  sooops  the  easy 

ooili 
They  raise  the  image  up  with  rererent 

hand, 
And  round  Its  rooted  base  they  heap 
the  send. 

O  Thou  whom  we  adore, 
O  Marriataly,  thee  do  J  implore, 
The  Tirgin  cried ;  my  Goddess,  pardon 


The  unwilling  wrong,  that  I  no 
more, 

With  danoe  and  song. 
Can  do  thy  daily  service,  as  of  yore ! 
Tha  flowers  which  last  I  wreath*d  around 
thy  brow, 
Are  withering  there ;  and  never  now 
Shall  I  at  ete  adore  thee. 
And  swimmiog  round  with  arms  out- 
spread, 
Poise  the  full  pitcher  on  my  head, 
In  dextrous  danoe  berore  thee ; 
While  underneath  the  reedy  shed,  at 

rest. 
My  father  sate  the  evening  rites  to 
▼iew, 

And  blest  thy  name,  and  Meet 
His  daughter  too. 

**  Then  heaving  from  her  heart  a 
heaty  sigh, 
O  Goddess  1  from  that  happy  home, 
orled  she, 

The  Almighty  Man  hath  forced 
usl 
And   homeward    with    the    thought 

ttneonsciously 
Shotum'd  her  dixsy  eye...  But  there 

on  high, 
With  many  a  dome^  and  pinnacle,  and 
spire, 
The  summits  of  the  Golden  Palaces 
BkDi*d  in  the  dai1[  blue  sky,  aloft,  like 
lire. 
Father,  away  I  she  eried,  away ! 
Why  linger  we  so  nigh  ? 
For  not  to  him  hath  Nature  given 
The  thousa&d  eyea  of  0eity, 


Always  and  erery  where  witli  open 

sight. 

To  perseeute  our  flight ! 

A  way... a  way  I  she  said» 

And  took  her  fother's  hand»  and  like  a 

ehild. 

Ho  followed  when  she  led." 

There  are  few  if  any  picturee  in 
our  poetTf  more  beautiful  than  tbia 
— flo  perfect  is  the  repose,  that  we 
almost  forget  there  is  a  sufferer.  As 
we  remember  the  Curse,  we  believe 
that  filial  piety  baa  even  already  im- 
paired  its  power  of  inflictiDg  misery 
—and  that  with  such  a  daughter  al- 
ways at  bis  side  the  father — In  spite 
of  that  unquenchable  fire— will  day 
by  day  better  bear  bis  lot.  On  they 
go  through  the  evening  silence^  while 

"  Arising  from  the  stream 
Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  hta 
*     flight;" 

the  etening  gale  ia  blowing,  and  - 

"  Like  plumes  upon  a  warrior's  crest 
They  see  yon  cocoas  tossing  to  the  breeze  ;*' 

but  no  breath  of  air  coola  Ladur- 
lad's  brow— the  sotind  and  the  sight 
of  waters  more  torment  his  brain  { 
and  the  two  lie  down  amid  the  wild 
in  the  moonlight,  heeding  not  the 
white  flag  flapping  to 

"  Mark  where  the  tiger  seized  his  human 
prey." 

Ladurlad  neither  moves,  nor  groans, 
nor  sighs— and  Kailyal,  **  wiiliDgly 
deceived,"  believes  her  ftither  sleeps, 
and  in  that  blessed  belief  falls  herself 
asleep  by  his  still  but  agonized  side. 
His  misery  is  more  than  he  can  bear 
i— or,  if  he  can  bear  the  bufden  of  bis 
curse,  why  endure 

*•  The  unavailing  presence  of  her  grief?  ** 

The  Rajah  believes  her  dead — and 
she  may  live  secure  in  some  still  hut 
far  remote  from  the  palace.  So  as- 
suring himself  that  she  is  asleep,  be 
rises  up,  and  "  stealing  away  with 
silent  tread,"  leaves  her  in  the  wild 
never  more  to  be  afflicted  by  the 
misery  of  her  father's  face.  We  know 
not  whether  this  be  natural  or  no — 
Southey  felt  it  to  be  so  as  he  was  in 
the  fit  of  strong  imagination — and 
therefore  we  would  fain  believe  it 
right — ^nor  is  it  often  that  a  poet  errs 
in  conceiving  a  crisis— yet  we  have 
never  yet  b^n  affeeted  by  the  pas- 
sage  as  we  would  wiah'tad  even 
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now  suspect  that  the  "  Separation  " 
was  suggested,  not  by  the  passion  of 
the  present  scene,  but  with  an  eye  to 
the  future.  Kailyal  awakens  and 
feels  hiA  gone,  and  madly  rushes 
through  the  boughs  that  smite  her — 
when  on  a  sudden, 


^^  Distlnoay  shaped   by   ito  own   lurid 
light" 

the  living  form  and  face  of  the  spec- 
tre Arvalan  I  She  flies  to  an  open 
fane  opportunely  near,  of 

«<  Follear,  gentle  Ood, 
To  whom  the  trayellers  for  proteetlon 
pray," 

and  as  Arvalan  seizes  her  in  the 
sanctuary,  the  Deity 

"  Orer  the  foreet  harrd  him  all  abroad." 

Not  knowing  what  power  had  saved 
her,  she  continues  her  flight,  and 
stumbling  on  the  knotted  root  of  a 
nanchineil, 

'<  Fell  seneeleisly  beneath  the    deadly 
shade." 

And  there  she  lies,  while  the  poison- 
dews  distil  over  her  from  the  bale- 
ful boughs  of  that  mortal  tree — and 

'*  What  if  the  hungry  tiger,  prowling  by, 

Should  snuff  his  banquet  nigh  ? 
Alas  1  death  needs  not  now  his  ministry  !*' 

If  there  be  something  rather  har- 
rowing and  horrible  in  all  this  than 
pitiful-— which  to  us  we  confess  there 
IS— perhaps  it  was  purposely  made 
so  by  the  poet,  that  by  the  force  of 
contrast,  the  sudden  beauty  that  suc- 
ceeds might  be  still  more  startling 
and  impressive.  Yet  it  needed  no 
such  artifice— if  artifice  it  were — to 
enhance  the  delight  inspired  by  such 
a  vision. 

"  Bright  and  so  beautiful  was  that  fair 

night, 
It  might  have  calm*d  the  gay  amid  their 

mirth, 
And  given  the  wretched    a   delight   in 

tears. 
One  of  the  Olendoveers, 
The  loveliest   raee   of  all  of  heavenly 

birth, 
Hovering  with    getitle  motion  o'er  the 

esrth. 

Amid  the  moonlight  air, 
In  spsnive  flight  wse  floating  roand  and 

nmad, 
Uflklie#in|  wbsrs  hli  Joyoas  wiy  wm 

ttfidiDfft 


He  Mw  the  maid  where  motionless  aha 

lay, 

And  stoopt  hia  flight  descending, 

And  rais*d  her  from  the  ground. 

Her  heavy  eyelids  are  half  dos'd. 

Her  cheeks  are  pale  and  livid   like  the 

dead, 

Down  hang  her  loose  arms  lifelessly, 

Down  hangs  her  languid  head. 

*'  With  timely  pity  touch*d  for  one  so 
fair, 

The  gentle  Glendoveer 
Prest  her  thus  pale  and  senseless  to  his 

hreast. 
And   springs   aloft  in  air  with  sinewy 
wings, 
And  hears  the  Maiden  there, 
Where  Hlmakoot,  the  Holy  Mount,  on 

high 
From  mid-earth  rising  In   mid-hearen. 
Shines    In   ito  glory  like  the  throne  of 
Even* 
Soaring  with  strenuous  flight  above. 
He  bears  her  to  the  blessed  Grove, 
Where  in  his  ancient  and  august  abodes 
There  dwells  old  Casyapa,  the  Sire    of 
Gods." 

In  Sacontala,  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  abode  of  the  Saturn  of 
Hindostan.  Dushmanta  says,  "  Ma- 
tali,  what  mountain  is  that  which, 
like  an  evening  cloud,  pours  ezhi-i 
larating  streams,  and  forms  a  golden 
zone  between  the  western  and  east- 
ern seas  ?  "  Matali  answers,  "  That, 
O  king,  is  the  mountain  of  Gandhar- 
vas,  named  H6macuta ;  the  uni- 
Terse  contains  not  a  more  excellent 
place  for  the  successful  devotion  of 
the  pious.  There  Casyapa,  father 
of  the  immortals,  ruler  of  men,  son 
of  Marichi,  who  sprang  from  the 
self-existent,  resides  with  his  consort 
Aditi,  blessed  in  holy  retirement." 
Dushmanta  exclaims,  **  I  see  with 
equal  amazement  both  the  pious  and 
their  awful  retreat  It  becomes 
indeed  pure  spirits  to  feed  on  balmy 
air  in  a  forest  blooming  with  trees 
of  life;  to  bathe  in  rills  dyed  yel- 
low with  the  golden  dust  of  the 
lotus,  and  to  fortify  their  virtue  in 
the  mvsterious  bath.  In  this  novo 
alone  is  attained  the  summit  of  true 
piety^  to  which  other  hermits  in  vain 
aspire.'*  Such  is  the  picture  painted 
of  the  Holy  Mount  by  Calidasa,  the 
great  dramatic  poet  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  Southey  sees  of  it  a  vision 
even  more  beautifuL  Ereenia,  for 
that  is  the  name  of  the  Glendoveer, 
lays  the  lifeless  Kailyal  al  the  feet 
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of  the  Father  of  the  Immortal 8,  where 
he  sits  beside  the  tree  of  life  that 
shades  the  fountains  of  the  sacred 
river.  Casrapa  smiles  benignantly 
on  his  son,  but  says  he  dare  not  re« 
ceive  the  mortal  maid  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, for  he  fears  Kehama,  whom 
the  Asuras  and  the  spirits  of  the 
damned  acclaim  their  hero— whom 
Yamen,  and  Brama,  and  Veeshnoo, 
dread  as  they  turn  their  faces  in 
doubt  towards  Seeva's  Uirone.  Ke- 
hama  might  seek  her  even  on  the 
Holy  Mount,  and  were  Force  and 
Evil  to  enter  here,  the  stream  of  th^ 
Ganges  would  lose  its  virtue; 

'*  And  they  who  ^asp  upon  its  banks  la 

death 
Feel  no  salvation. " 

Breenia  continues  to  plead  fervently 
for  the  *'  poor  child  of  earth,"  and 
Casjrapa  listens  but  does  not  relent. 
Lookj  says  the  Glendoveer— 

<' Look!  she  drinks 
The  gale  of  healing   from  the  blessed 
groves. 

She  stirs,  and  lo  I  her  hand 
Hath  toacbed   the   Holy  River  in    iU 

source. 
Who  would  have  shrunk  if  aught  Impure 
were  nigh. 

CASTAPA. 

The  maiden,  of  a  truth,  is  free  from  sin." 

All  this  while  Kailyal  has  been  lyinff 
insensible  at  Casyapa's  feet  — and 
what  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the 
picture  of  her  revival  I 

«  The  waters  of  the  holy  Spring 
AlMut  the  hand  of  Kailyal  play ; 
They  rise,  they  sparkle,  and  they  sing. 
Leaping  where  languidly  she  lay. 
As  if  with  that  njoicing  stir 
The  holy  Spring  would  welcome  her. 
The    Tree    of    Life    which    o*er    her 
spread. 
Benignant  bow*d  its  sacred  head. 
And  dropt  its  dews  of  healing ; 
And  her  heart-blood  at  e^ery  breath. 
Recovering  from  the  strife  of  death, 
Drew  in  new  strength  and  feeling. 
Behold  her  beautiful  in  her  reposo, 
A  life-bloom  reddening  now  her  dark- 
brown  cheek ; 

And  lo !  her  eyes  unclose, 

Dark   as  the  depth  of  Ganges*  spring 

profound 

When  night  hangs  over  it. 

Bright  as  the  moon's  refulgent  beami 


That  quivers  on  its  clear  np-aparklin^ 


**  Soon  she  let  fall  her  lids. 

As  one  who,  from  a  blissful  dr 

Waking  to  thoughts  of  pain. 

Fain  would  return  to  aleep^  and  dream 

again. 

Distrustful  of  the  sight. 

She  moves  not,  fearing  to  disturb 

The  deep  and  full  delight. 

In  wonder  6x*d,  opening  again  her  eye 

She  gazes  silently. 
Thinking  her   mortal   pilgrimage    was 


That  she  had  reach'd  her  heavenly  home 
of  rest, 
And  these  were  Gods  before  her. 
Or  spirits  of  the  blest." 

Lo  I  at  Ereenia's  voice  comes  sailing 
down  the  skies  a  Ship  of  Heaven  I 
'*  Where  wouldst  thou  bear  her?" 
cries  the  Sire  of  Gods. 

^  Straight  to  the  Swerga,  to  my  Bower 
of  Bliss, 

The  Glendoveer  replies^ 
To  lodra's  own  abodes." 

There  is  a  delightful  simplicity  of 
poetical  diction  in  the  whole  pasaage 
from  which  we  have  now  made  ex- 
tracts— nor  is  there  one  superfluous 
or  misplaced  word.  The  Poet*s  heart 
is  hushed  by  the  dream  of  his  fancy 
—all  is  serene  around  the  flight  of 
the  Glendoveer,  ere  yet  he  leaves 
the  air  of  earth — fit  place  of  repose 
for  Kailyal  is  that  heavenly  breast — 
on  which  she  is  wafted  away  to  a 
place  of  profoundest  peace.  Yet 
even  there  we  continue  to  pity  her 
•—and  nothing  can  be  more  affecting 
than  her  speechlessness  on  awaking 
in  presence  of  celestial  beings  on  the 
Holy  Mountain.  Power  and  will 
have  left  her — and  gazing  on  them 
she  is  passive  as  in  sleep.  It  is  not 
in  fear,  nor  yet  in  Joy,  that  she  is 
mute — though  both  iearfui  and  joy* 
ful—but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lower  world  were  either 
forgotten,  or  felt  by  her  unfitting 
such  a  place,  nor  meet  for  the  ear  of 
its  inhabitants — standing  like  Gods 
before  her„  or  the  spirits  of  the  blest. 
But  now  that  her  trance  is  over, 
and  Kailyai  sitting  by  Uie  side  of  her 
Glendoveer  in  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  on 
its  aerial  voyage  to  Swerga's  Bowers 
of  Bliss,  why  should  not  the  poet 
indulge-^nay  revel  and  riot  in  the 
pleasures  of  imaginatiQu^if  auch  be 
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hia  sovereign  wiH?  And  what  for-  descriptions  **  redundant,*' ''diffuse?" 

bids  that  we  should  enjoy  his  joy.  That  is  their  merit.    They  are  re* 

and  sympathize  with  him  in  that  ex*  dundant  and  diffuse;  and  so  are  the 

citement  of   the  very  senses  that  folds  of  the  crimson-cloud  draperies 

kindles  the  fancy  till  it  clothes  all  depending  from  the  sky-ceiling  to 

they  look  on  with  the  gorgeous  co*  the  sea-iloor  on  either  side  of  the 

louring  of  the  light  it  loves  ?     What  throne  of  the  rising  or  setting  sun. 
sense  is  there  in  declaring  all  such 

'<  Then  in  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  Ereenia  laid 

The  wakin^p,  wonderin^p  Maid ; 

The  Ship  of  Heaven,  instinct  with  thought,  display'd 

Its  living  sail,  and  glides  along  the  sky. 

On  either  side  in  wavy  tide, 

The  clouds  of  morn  along  its  path  divide ; 

The  Winds  who  swept  in  wild  career  on  high. 

Before  its  presence  check  their  charmed  force ; 

The  Winds  that  loitering  lagg'd  along  their  course. 

Around  the  living  Bark  enamour'd  play. 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  sing  before  its  way. 

"  Tliat  Bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  furrowed  shell 

Wherein  the  Sea- Nymphs  to  their  parent-king. 

On  festal  day,  their  duteous  offering  bring. 

Its  hue?  •  .  .Go  watch  the  last  green  light 

Ere  Evening  yields  the  western  sky  to  Night; 

Or  fix  upon  the  Sun  thy  strenuous  sight 

Till  thou  hast  reach'd  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 

The  sail  from  end  to  end  display*d, 

Bent,  like  a  rainbow,  o*er  the  maid. 

An  Angel's  head,  with  visual  eye, 

Through  trackless  space,  directs  its  chosen  way ; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  nor  fin, 

Requires  to  voyage  o*er  the  obedient  sky. 

Smooth  as  the  swan  when  not  a  breeze  at  even 

Disturbs  the  surface  of  the  silver  stream. 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven* 

"  Recumbent  there  the  Maiden  glides  along 

On  her  aerial  way, 

How  swift  she  feels  not,  though  the  swiftest  wind 

Had  flagg'd  in  flight  behind. 

Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay. 

And  all  serene  in  mind. 

Feeling  no  fear;  for  that  etherial  aHr 

With  such  new  life  and  joyanoe  fiird  her  heart. 

Fear  could  not  enter  there ; 
For  sare  she  deem'd  her  mortal  part  was  o*er. 
And  she  was  sailing  to  the  heavenly  shore; 
And  that  Angelic  form,  who  mov'd  beside. 
Was  some  good  Spirit  sent  to  be  her  guides 

'*  Daughter  of  Earth !  therein  thoa  deem*st  aright. 

And  never  yet  did  form  more  beautiful, 

In  dreams  of  night  descending  from  on  high, 

Bless  the  religious  Virgin's  gifted  sight ; 

Nor,  like  a  vision  of  delight, 

Rise  on  the  raptur'd  Poet's  inward  eye. 

Of  human  form  divine  was  he, 

The  immortal  Youth  of  Heaven  who  floated  by; 

Even  such  as  that  divinest  form  shall  be 

In  those  blest  stages  of  our  onward  rase. 

When  no  infirmity, 

Low  thought,  nor  base  desire,  nor  wasting  fare, 
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The  win|^  of  Etgle  or  of  Cherabim 

Had  •eem'il  unworthy  him; 

Angelic  power  end  dignity  «>d  grace 

Were  in  hit  glorious  pennons ;  from  the  ne^k 

I>own  to  the  ankle  reach'd  their  swelling  web| 

Richer  than  robes  of  Tyrian  die,  that  deck 

Imperial  majesty; 
Their  colour  like  the  winter's  uu>onless  sky 

When  all  the  stars  of  midnight's  canopy 

9hiiie  forth  ;  or  like  the  asure  deep  at  oodb. 

Reflecting  back  to  keaTen  a  brighter  blue. 

Such  was  their  tint  when  cloe'd,  but  when  oatspMsd* 

The  permeaUng  light 

Shed  through  their  subelaiiee  thin  a  rarying  hue : 

Now  bright  aa  when  the  Rasa» 

Beauteous  aa  fr^rant,  givca  to  scent  and  sight 

A  like  delight :  now  like  the  Juiee  that  flow% 

From  Deuro's  generous  Tinoi 

Or  ruby  when  with  deepeet  red  it  glewa : 

Or  aa  the  morning  elouds  vefnlgent  shine 

When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  Lord  of  Day, 

The  Orient,  like  a  shrine. 

Kindles  as  it  reoeires  the  rising  ray, 

And  heralding  his  way, 

Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  power  diTiae. 

"  Thus  glorious  were  the  winga 

Of  that  eeleetial  Spirit,  as  he  went 

Di^Kirting  through  his  natlTe  element. 

Nor  these  alone 

The  gorgeous  beauties  that  they  gmve  to  view; 

Through  the  broad  membrane  branch'd  a  pliaat  bone ; 

Spreading  like  fibres  from  their  parent  stem. 

Its  Tains  like  lnterwo?ea  silver  shone. 

Or  aa  the  ehaster  hue 

Of  pearls  that  grace  some  Sultan^  diadem. 

^W  with  slow  stroke  and  strong,  behold  him  emtio 

The  buoyant  air,  and  now  in  gentler  flight, 

On  motionlees  wing  expanded,  ehool  along. 

**  Tbrougli  air  and  sunshine  eails  the  Ship  of  Heaven. 

Far  far  beneath  them  llee 

The  gross  and  heuTy  atmosphere  of  earth  ; 

And  with  the  Swerga  galeae 

The  Maid  of  morUl  birth 

At  oTery  breath  a  new  delight  Inhalee. 

And  now  towasd  Ite  pert  the  Ship  of  Heaven, 

Swift  as  a  fisUing  meteor,  shapes  Its  flight. 

Yet  gently  aa  the  dews  of  night  that  gees. 

And  do  not  bend  the  hare-bell'e  slenderest  stens. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  Ereenia  erled>  aHght, 

This  is  thy  place  of  rest,  the  Swerga  this, 

!«,  here  my  Bower  of  Bliss ! 

«  He  fiurl'd  his  enure  wittge,  which  round  hka  fold 

Qraeef  ul  ae  robea  of  Greelan  chief  of  old. 

The  happy  Kailyal  knew  not  where  to  gaze : 

Her  eyes  around  ki  joyful  wonder  roam. 

Now  tum*d  upon  the  lovely  Olendoveer, 

Now  on  his  heavenly  home.** 

And  has  she  forgot  >er  father?  oblivioiu  bliu  9f  a  trance  I  On  the 

She  has — for  a  while— and  all  the  Holy  Mount  she  had  drunk  the  gale 

world  below— -nor  remembers  that  it  of  healing  from  the  Blessed  groves 

is  called  eariht  Her  blisa  haa  bnen  Urn  ..in  tliA  dkin  nf  hAnvAn.  oftilinir  writk 
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the  Glendoveer  through  the  wave- 
less  sea  of  skyj  she  had  enjoyed  the 
ether  in  which  the  Devetas  delight 
--and  now  she  was  in  the  Swerga's 
bowers — the  terrestrial  Paradise—* 
the  abode  of  ladra — and  during  such 
wonderful  waftage  was  it  a  sin  in 
Kailyal  to  cease  to  remember  even 
the  brightest  and  blackest  of  her  for- 
mer being — that  the  past  with  all  its 
delight  and  all  its  distraction  was 
extinguished  in  the  present— ^Ladur- 
lad— -kehama — Arvalan  not  even  so 
much  as  names  I  In  this  the  poet 
obeyed  the  still  sweet  voice  of  na- 
ture ;  but  hark !  how  a  single  word 
brings  back  the  mortal  maid  to  her 
mortal  life.    Ereenia  tells  her 

**  The  almighty  Rt^sh  aball  not  harm 
thee  here ;  *' 

and  Kailyal  replies,  in  a  line  that  ex- 
plains all^ 

"  /  thought  that  death  had  saved  me  from 
his  power," 

The  Glendoveer  gently  says 

**  hong  years  of  life  and  bappineis, 

O  child  of  earth,  be  thine  ! 

From  death  I  saved  theei  and  from  all 

thy  foes 
Will  save  thee,  while  the  Sirerga  is  se- 
cure." 
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Kailtal. 

*'  Not  me  alone,  O  gentle  Deveta ! 

I  have  a  father  suffering  upon  earth, 

A  persecuted,  wretched}  poor,  good  man, 

For  whose  strange  misery 

There  is  no  human  help, 

And  none  but  I  dare  comfort  blm 

Beneath  Kehama*s  Curse. 
O  gentle  Deveta,  protect  him  too  !  ** 
Ereenia  leads  Kailyal  to  the  gar- 
den of  the  Deity,  but  Indra,  Tike 
Casyapa,  is  in  dread  of  Kehama,  and 
notwithstanding  the  passionate  inter- 
cession of  the  Glenaoveer,  *'  with  a 
sad  displeasure,'*  in  which  there  Is 
pity  too,  declares  that  no  child  of 
man,  till  the  mortal  part  hath  been 
put  off,  must  sojourn  in  the  Bowers 
of  Bliss— 

*'  For  on  mortality 
Time  and  infirmity,  and  death  attend. 
Close  followers  they,  and  in  their  mournful 
train 

Sorrow  and  pain,  and  mutability ; 
Did  they  find  entrance  here,  we  should  be- 
hold 
Our  joys,  like  earthly  summers,  pass  away.** 
Kailyal  all  the  while  has  been  mute; 
and  having  listened  to  the  colloquy 
In  which  Indra  communicates  to 
Ereenia  his  fears  that  the  Rajah  is 
about  to  become  omnipotent,  at  its 
close  exclaims— 


**  Take  me  to  earth,  O  genUe  Deveto ! 

Take  me  again  to  earth  !  This  is  no  place 

Of  hope  for  me ! . . .  my  Father  still  must  bear 

His  curse ...  he  shall  not  bear  it  all  alone ; 

Take  me  to  earth,  that  I  may  follow  him  1 . .  • 

X  do  not  fear  the  Almighty  Man  I  the  Gods 

Are  feeble  here ;  but  there  are  higher  powers 

Who  will  not  turn  their  eyes  from  wrongs  like  oun  | 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta ! .  .  . 

**  Saying  thus  she  knelt,  and  to  bis  knees  she  clung, 
And  bowed  her  head,  in  tears  and  silenoe  prayhag. 

Rising  anon,  around  his  neck  she  flung 

Her  arms,  and  there  with  folded  hands  she  hunf. 

And  fixing  on  the  guardian  Glendoveer 

Her  eyes,  more  eloqaent  than  Angel's  tongue, 

Again  she  cried,  There  is  no  comfort  here  I 

I  must  be  with  my  Father  in  his  pain . .  • 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  Deveta,  again  ! 

**  Indra  with  admiration  heard  the  maid. 

O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried. 

Already  in  thy  spirit  thus  divine. 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 

Be  that  high  sense  of  duty  still  thy  gaide, 

And  all  good  Powers  will  aid  a  soul  like  thine. 

Then  turning  to  Ereenia,  thus  he  said. 

Take  her  where  Ganges  bath  its  second  birth, 

Below  our  sphere,  and  yet  above  the  earth  s 

There  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  the  power 
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These  and  other  passages  equally 
touching  enhance  our  happiness  on 
seeing  the  much-enduring  man  ly- 
ing with  his  daughter  in  his  arms  in 
the  Ship  of  Heaven. 

'*  Beholding  all  tbiogi  with  incrcduloos 

eyes 
Still  dizzy  with  the  sand-storm,  there  he 

lay. 
While  sailing  up   the  skies,  the  llTlog 

bark. 
Through  air  and  sunshine,  held  its  bea- 

renly  way." 

Proud  of  its  delight,  it  sails  up  the 
fields  of  ether  like  an  angel,  and  on 
reaching  Meru  mountain,  the  clouds 
float  round  to  honour  it,  and  the 
Evening  lingers  in  heaven.  On  Meru 
mountain  is  the  mortal  birth — for 
none  hath  sefen  its  source—of 

**  The  holy  river,  the  redeeming  flood ;  '* 

and  in  a  mountain- valley  the  stream 
expands  into  a  lake  (not  so  fair  as 
Windermere !)  on  whose  banks  the 
living  bark  alights. 

•<  The  Glendoreer 
Then  lays  Ladurlad  by  the  blessed  lake. 
O  happy  sire !  and  yet  more  happy  daugh- 
ter! 
The  etherial  gales  his  agony  aslake. 
His  daughter's  tears  are  on  his  eheek« 

His  hand  is  in  the  water ; 

The  innocent  man,  the  man  opprest» 

Oh,  joy !  hath  found  a  place  of  rest 

Beyond  Kehama*s  sway, 

His  Curse  extends  not  here — hispauu  have 

poet  away  !  ** 

That  passing  away— to  him  who  had 
BO  long  borne  *'  fire  in  his  heart  and 
fire  in  nis  brain,"  must  of  itself  have 
been  bliss  I  But  here  not  with  Kail- 
yal  alone  has  Ladurlad  met — the 
spirit  of  her  mother  Yedillian — **  the 
early-lost,  the  long- deplored  " — no 
such  sallow,  shrouded,  silent*  and 
sorrowful  phantom  as  grief,  unable 
to  forget  the  grave,  images  the  ghost 
of  her  who  was  once  so  radiant  in  her 
joy — ^but  fairer  even  than  when  first 
she  slept  in  the  nuptial  bower,  and 
lustrous  in  a  beauty  beyond  that  of 
the  daughters  of  mankind,  bestowed 
on  her  by  the  air  inhaled  by  those 
whose  lives  had  been  pure  on  earth, 
in  regions  lying  in  everlasting  light 
inaccessible  to  the  thought  of  death ! 

<*  O  happy  Sire,  and  happy  Daughter ! 
Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 
Tour  resting  place  and  sanctuary  baTS 
found. 
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From  the  Ship  of  Heaven  voyaging 
towards  this  middle  region  of  Re- 
pose, the  Glendoveer  sees  Ladurlad 
combating  in  a  whirlwind  of  sand 
with  the  spectral  Arvalan— and  he 
sinks  down  to  the  rescue. 

"  He  bade  the  Ship  of  Heaven  alight. 
And  gently  there  he  laid 
The  astonished  father  by  the  happy  maid. 
The  maid  now  shedding  tears  of  deep  de- 
light." 
But  ere  this  meeting  there  is  some 
very  affecting  descriptions  of  the 
Bufferings  and  sorrows  of  Ladurlad 
since  he  had  left  his  child—and  the 
section  entitled  "  Home  Scene,"  has 
been   thought  by  many  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  poem.  In 
it 

'*  Unwittingly    the    wi:etch*s    footsteps 

trace 
Their  wonted  path  toward  his  dwelling 

place; 
And  wandering  on,  unknowing  where,^ 
He  starts  at  finding  he  Is  there. 

•  •  m  '   • 

He  took  his  wonted  seat  before  the  door. 

Even  as  of  yore, 
When  he  was  wont  to  yiewy  with  placid 
eyes. 
His  daughter  at  her  evening  sacrifice. 
Here  were  the  flowers  which  she  so  care- 
fully 
Did  love  to  rear  for  Marlataly's  brow  ; 

Neglected  now. 
Their  heavy  heads  were  drooping,  over- 
blown ; 
All  else  appeared  the  same  as  heretofore  ; 

All — save  himself  alone ! 
How  happy  then— and  now  a  wretch  for 
evermore. 

•  •  •  • 

Tet  thinking  on  the  heavenly  powers,  his 

mind 
Drew  comfort,  and  he  rose  and  gathered 

flowers. 
And    twined  a  crown  for  Mariataly's 

brow; 
And  taking  then  her  withered  garland 

down, 
Keplaced  it  with  the  blooming  coronal. 
Kot  for  myaelf,  the  unhappy  Father  cried. 
Not  for  myself,  O  Mighty  One !  I  pray. 

Accursed  as  I  am  beyond  thy  aid ! 
But  oh  !  be  gracious  still  to  that  dear  Maid 
Who  crowned  thee  with  these  garlands 

day  by  day, 
And  danced  before  thee,  aye,  at  even- 
tide 
In  beauty  and  in  pride. 
O  Marlataly,  wheresoe'er  she  stray 
Forlorn  and  wretched,  still  be  thou  her 

guide !  *' 
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What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint 
defil'd 

The  sacred  solitary  ground  ? 
Vain  thought  .'...the  Holy  Valley  amird 
Receiving  such  a  sire  and  child  ; 
Ganges,  who  seem'd  asluep  to  He, 
Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye. 
And  rippled  round  meludiously, 
And  roird  her  little  waves  to  meet 
And  welcome  their  beloved  feet. 
The  gales  of  Swerga  thither  fled, 
And  heavenly  odours  there  were  shed 
About,  below,  and  overhead  ; 
And  Earth,  rejoicing  in  their  tread, 
Hath  built  them  up  a  blooming  Bower, 
Where  every  amaranthine  flower 
Its  deathless  blossom  interweaves 
With  bright  and  undecaying  leaves. 

**  Three  happy  beings  arc  there  here. 
The  Sire,  the  Maid,  the  Glendovcer. 
A  fourth  approaches,... who  is  this 
That  enters  in  the  Bower  of  Blins? 
No  form  so  fair  might  painter  find 
Among  the  daughters  of  mankind  ; 
For  death  her  beauties  hath  reflnM, 
And  unto  her  a  form  bath  eiven, 
FramM  of  the  elements  of  Heaven  ; 
Pure  dwelling-place  for  perfect  mind. 

She  stood  and  gaz*d  on  8ire  and  child  ; 

Her  tongue  not  yet  had  power  to  speak, 

llie  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheek, 

And  when  those  tears  her  sight  beguird, 

And  still  her  faltering  accents  fail'd, 

The  Spirit,  mute  and  motionless. 

Spread  out  her  arms  for  the  cares;:, 

Made  still  and  silent  with  excess 

Of  love  and  painfulhappinesn. 

**  The  Maid  that  lovely  form  survey 'd  ; 
Wistful  she  gaz*d,  and  knew  her  not ; 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  conveyM 
A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  thought, 

A  feeling  many  a  year  forg'it, 

Now  like  a  dream  anew  recuniDg, 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 

Her  mother*!  milk  was  stirring. 

With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 

She  stretrhM  her  hands  imploringly. 

As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh. 

Yet  fear*d  to  meet  the  wlsh'd  embrace. 

At  once  with  lore  and  awe  opprest. 

Not  BO,  Ladurlad  ;  he  could  trace, 

Though  brightened  with  angelic  grace. 

His  own  YediUian*8  earthly  fa^e  ; 

He  ran  and  held  her  to  his  breast  I 

Oh  joy  above  all  joys  of  Heaven, 

By  Death  alone  to  others  given, 

This  moment  hath  to  him  restorVl 

The  early-lost,  the  long-deplor'd, 

**  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die. 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 
All  others  are  but  vanity. 


In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell, 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 

£arthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth  ; 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burueth. 

From    Heaven    it    came,     to    Heaven 

returneth ; 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest, 

Jt  here  is  tried  and  purified, 

Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care, 

.  But  the  harvest- time  of  Love  is  there. 

Ob  !  when  a  Mother  meets  on  high 

The  Babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 

Ilnth  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears, 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night, 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight ! 

A  blessed  family  is  this 

Assembled  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss ! 

Strange  woe,  Ladurlad,  hath  been  thine, 

And  pangs  beyond  all  human  measure, 

And  thy  reward  is  now  divine, 

A  foretaste  of  eternal  pleasure. 

He  knew  indeed  there  was  a  day 

When  all  these  joys  would  pass  away. 

And  he  must  quit  this  blest  abode  ; 

And,  taking  up  again  the  spell, 

Groan  underneath  the  baleful  load. 

And  wander  o'er  the  world  again 

Most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  men  : 

Yet  was  this  brief  repose,  as  when 

A  traveller  in  the  Arabian  sands, 

Half-fainting  on  his  sultry  road, 

Hath  reach *d  the  water- place  at  last ; 

And  resting  there  beside  the  WMl, 

Thinks  of  the  perils  he  has  past, 

And  gazes  o*er  the  unbounded  plain. 

The  plain  which  must  be  traversM  still, 

And  drinks,.. .yet  cannot  drink  his  fili; 

Then  girds  his  patient  loins  again. 

So  to  Ladurlad  now  was  given 

New. strength  and  confidence  in  Heaven, 

And  hope,  and  faith  invincible. 

For  often  would  Ereenia  tell 

Of  what  in  elder  days  befell, 

W'hen  other  Tyrants,  In  their  might, 

Usurp*d  dominion  o*er  the  earth  ; 

And  Vceshnco  took  a  human  birth, 

Deliverer  of  the  Sons  of  men ; 

And  slew  the  huge  Erraar.cascn, 

And  piece-meal  rent,  with  lion  force, 

Krreiien's  accursed,  corse. 

And  humbled  Balyin  his  pride; 

And  when  the  Giant  Ilavenen 

Had  borne  triumphant,  from  his  side, 

Sita,  the  earth-born  God's  beloved  bridi», 

Then,  from  his  Ivland-kingdoni,  laugh'd 

to  scorn 
The  Insulted  husband,  end  his  power  do* 
fled; 
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How  to  retenge  th«  wroDg  in  wrath  he 

hied, 
Bridging  the  tea  heforehii  dreadful  way. 

And  met  the  hundred*headed.  foe, 
•^  Aud  deait  him  the  anerring  Wow  ; 
By  Brama*s  hand  the  righteous  lance  was 
given, 
And  by  that  arm  immortal  drlren, 
It  laid  the  mighty  Tyrant  low ; 
And  Earth,  and  Ocean,  and  high  Heaveo, 
Rejoiced  to  see  his  overthrow. 
Oh  !  doubt  not  thou,  Yedilllan  eried, 
Such  fate  Kehama  will  betide  | 
For  there  are  Gods  who  look  below  .  •  •  • 
8eeva,  the  Avenger,  is  not  blind, 
Nor  Veeshnoo  eareless  for  mankind. 

«  Thus  was  Ladurlad's  soul  imbued 

With  hope  and  holy  fortitude ; 

And  Child  and  Sire,  with  pious  mind 

Alike  reaolvM,  alike  resigned, 

Look'd  onward  to  the  evil  day  ; 

Failh  was  their  comfort,  Faith  their  stay; 

They  trusted  woe  would  pass  away, 

And  Tyranny  would  sink  subdued, 

Aud  Evil  yield  to  Good." 

Dear  to  each  other  are  Kailyal  and 
Ereenia— and  the  Poet  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  allude  even  to  Love.  Cam- 
deo,  the  Cupid  of  the  Hindu  Mytho- 
logy, comes  flying  to  Mount  Meru 
—one  shaft  from  his  bowstring  of 
bees  strikes  Ereenia*B  breast. 

"Go  aim  at  idler  hearts, 

Thy  skill  is  baffled  here! 

A  deeper  love  I  bear  that  Maid  diving 

Spi:uni(  from  a  higher  will, 

A  holier  power  than  thine! 

A  second  shaft,  while  thus  Erecnia  cried. 

Had  Camdeoaim'd  at  Kailyars  side, 

But  lo  !  the  bees  which  strung  his  bow 

Broke  off,  and  tonk  their  flight. 

To  that  sweet  flower  of  earth  they  winged 

their  way, 

Around  her  raven  tresses  play, 

And  buzz  about  her  with  delight, 

As  if,  with  that  melodious  sound, 

Tbey  strove  to  pay  their  willing  duty 

To  mortal  purity  and  beauty ! '' 

Reginald  Heber  says  that,  "accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  the  Grecian  Cu- 
pid, we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves 
to  Camdeo'a  bowstring,  which  being 
composed  of  live  bees,  must  have 
been  ainguiariy  ill  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  archery ;  nor  are  we  at 
all  pleased  with  the  bees  breaking  off 
upon  one  occasion,  and  hiving  upon 
KHilyal's  head."  But  why  may  not 
an  English  Christian  critic,  "accus- 
tomed as  he  may  be  to  the  Grecian 


the  Hindu  Copld,  in  a  poem  wbere  all 
are  Hindoos  V  Camdeo's  bow  la  not 
classical — you  may  call  it»  if  you 
choose,  fantastic — ^but  it  is  not  inele- 
gant ;  and  though  it  would  have  been 
found  "  singularly  iil-adapted'*  to  the 
purposes  of  archery  in  the  hands  of 
Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Adam 
Bell.  Clymo*-tbe-Clough,  or  William 
of  Cloudeslie,  in  those  of  Camdeo, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
not  an  outlawed  forester,  but  a  God, 
it  was  found  serviceable,  and  aent  a 
shaft  into  the  side  of  many  a  hart  and 
many  a  hind.  The  bees  do  not,  we 
see,  '*  hive  on  Kailyars  head,"  though 
they  would  have  shown  as  good  taste 
by  doing  so,  as  did  their  cousins  of 
Hybla  and  Hymettus,  by  swarming 
on  the  lips  of  the  infant  Plato.  The 
incident  is  assuredly  told  with  grace, 
and  Southey  was  not  the  Poet  to 
shun  the  Lad  on  the  Lory,  In  an  ima- 
gination peopled  with  all  the  chief 
personages  of  that  fabulous  faith. 
What  creature  of  the  Grecian  My- 
thology  resembled  the  Glendoreer  ? 
What  machine  the  Ship  of  Heaven  ? 

"  Ah  I  wanton  !  orted  the  GlendoTSor, 

No  power  hast  thou  for  mischief  here  ? 

Choose  thou  some  kller  breast, 

For  these  are  proof,  by  nobler  thoughts  pos- 

sest. 

Go,  to  thy  plains  of  Matra,  go, 

And  string  agsin  thy  broken  how ! 

Rightly  Ereenia  spake ;  and  ill  had  thonghto 

Of  earthly  love  beseemed  the  sanctuary 
Where  Kailyal  had  been  wsfted,  that  the 

soul 
Of  her  dead  mother  there  might  strengthen 

her." 

And  was  it  not  right  too  that  **  the 
soul  of  the  dead  mother,"  enrobed 
in  celestial  beauty,  should  now 
be  with  the  husband  of  her  youth 
in  that  mysterious  region  of  rest? 
Not  from  Hadea  did  she  come — 
no  river  of  separation  flowed  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead — 
and  what  see  we  in  the  poet^s  vision 
of  the  Happy  Family  on  Mount 
Meru,  that  love,  inspired  by  sorrow, 
has  not  seen  and  suffered— for  the 
bliss  was  like  suffering— and  wept 
on  waking  to  Icnove  that  it  waa  but  a 
dream  I 

<'  O  ye  who.  by  the  Lake 

Oo  Meru  Mount,  partaks 

The  Joyi  which  Htavsa  hsi  dtituied  ^  the 


e«;tf^  m^itk  «liA  I 
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confirmed  the  almightjr  Rajah  in  hit 
power  over  earth,  and  hell,  and  hea- 
ven— and  the  Asuras  and  the  glanta 
join  the  cry  of  the  damned  in  Fs^ 
dalon. 


I8d5.] 

The  tileot  honrt  go  by, 
And  y«  must  leare  your  dear  abode  of  rest !  ** 


-  *'  They  litUe  deemiiig  that  the  fatal  day 
Was    come,    beheld    where,    through  the 
monung  iky, 

A  ship  of  Heaven  drew  nigh. 

Onward  they  watch  it  steer  iU  steady  flight ; 

Till,  wondering,  they  espy 

Old  Casyapa,  the  Sire  of  Gods,  alight. 

Bat,  when  Ereenia  saw  the  sire  appear, 

At  that  unwonted  and  unwelcome  sight. 

His  heart  received  a  sudden  shock  of  fear ; 

Thy  presence  doth  its  doleful  tidings  tell, 

O  Father  !  cried  the  startled  Glendoveer, 

The  dreadful  hour  is  near  !  I  know  it  well. 

Not  for  less  import  would  the  Sire  of  Gods 

Forsake  his  ancient  and  august  abodes !  ** 

Casyapa  tells  them  that  Kehama  is 
about  to  consummate  the  mighty  sa- 
crifice of  the  hundredth  steed  un- 
touched by  human  hand,  and  then 
he  will  be  Man-  almighty  I 

<<  And  now,  O  child  and  father,  ye  must 
go, 
Take  up  the  barthen  of  your  woe. 

And  wander  once  again  below. 
Withpaiieni  heart  hold  onward  to  the  end--- 
Be  true   unto  yonrselces,   and    bear   in 

windf 
That  every  God  is  still  the  good  man*8 

friemi: 
And  iheyy  who  ivffer  bravely,  save  man" 

kindr 

**  The  will  of  Heaven  be  done/'  are 
all  the  words  Ladurlad  speaks— Ye- 
dillian  had  vanished— the  Glendoveer 
must  go  with  Casyapa— and  he  and 
Kailyal  again  be  wanderers  on  earth. 

**  There  was  no  word  at  parting,  no 

adieu. 
Down  from  that  empyreal  height  they 

flew: 
One  groan  Ladarhid  breathed,  yet  uttered 
not. 

When,  to  his  heart  and  brain, 
The  flery  curse  again  like  lightning  shot. 
And  now  on   earth  the  sire  and  child 

alight— 
Upsoar'd  the  ship  of  Heaven,  and  sailed 

away  from  sight." 

The  glories  and  beauties  of  Mount 
Meru  are  no  more — the  streams  of 
Paradise  have  ceased  to  flow— the 
Fountain-tree  shakes  forth  no  longer 
its  diamond  shower  — the  Palace, 
whose  far-flashing  beams  brighted 
the  polar  night  of  the  north's  er 


"  Up  rose  tbe  Rajah  through  the  con- 
quered sky. 
To  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  proud  abode ; 
Myriads  of  evil  genii  round  him  fly, 
As  royally,  on  wings  of  winds,  he  rode. 
And  scaled  high  Heaven,  triumphant  like 
a  God." 

Our  delight  now  is  to  be  with 
Kailyal  and  Ladurlad ;  and  we  have 
no  more  to  do  with  Kehama  than  is 
necessary  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
story  of  their  woes  and  virtues ;  else 
we  could  say  miicb  about  that  extras 
ordinary  incarnation  of  aupernatural 
ambition  and  pride.  He  had  long 
been  powerful — now  he  is  omnipo- 
tent ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  difii- 
cult  to  account  for  his  not  having 
left  a  Vicegerent  or  Lord-lieutenant 
behind  him,  on  his  ascent  to  the 
Swerga;  but  suflice  it  now  to  say 
thati  however  it  may  fare  with  the 
rest  of  the  earth,  things  seem  to 
go  on  in  Hindostan  pretty  much  ac- 
cording to  the  old  rSgime, 

Kailyal  implores  a  promise  from 
her  father  that  he  will  never  leave 
her  more — which  is  given  —  and 
her  soul  is  satisfied;  and  looking 
around  them  as  if  to  seek^ 

"  Where  they  should  turn,  North,  South, 
or  East  or  West," 

the  Maiden  cries — 

**  Have  we  not  here  the  Earth  beneath  our 

tread — 

Heaven  overhead, 
A  brook  that  winds  through  this  sequestered 

glade. 
And  yonder  woods,  to  yield  us  fruit  and 

shade. 
The  little  all  our  wants  require  is  nigh  ; 
Hope  we  have  none — why  travel  on  in  fear  ? 
We  cannot  fly  from  fate,  and  fate  will  find 

us  here." 

Every  good  poem,  we  believe,  has 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
We  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
middle,  and  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  end  —  of  the  second  series  of 
their  sufferings ;  but  there  is  a  pause 
of  peace  between — a  prolongalion 
on  earth  of  the  happiness  they  en- 
Joyed  on  the  Meru  Mount.    But  the 


tremest  shore,  is  ffone  like  a  rain-     fire  burns  in  the  heart  and  brain 
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revisit  mortal  ahades — and  Kailyai 
has  been  forsaken  by  ber  Glendo- 
veerl 

"  Hop«  we  hare  none,  laid  Kailyal  to  her 

sire. 
Said  ahe  aright  ?    And  had  the  mortal  maid 

No  thoughta  of  heavenly  aid, 
No  secret  hopes  her  inmost  heart  to  move 
\yith  longings  of  such  deep  and  pure  desire, 
As  vestal  maids,  whose  piety  is  love, 
Feel  in  their  extasies  when  rapt  ahove. 
Their  souls  unto  their  heavenly  Spouse  as- 
pire? 
Why  else  so  often  doth  that  searching  eye 

Roam  through  the  scope  of  sky  ? 

Why,  if  she  sees  a  distant  speck  on  high, 

Starts    there  that  quick  suffusion   to  her 

cheek  ? 
'Tis  but  the  eagle,  in  his  heavenly  height ; 
Reluctant  to  believe,  she  hears  his  cry. 

And  marks  his  wheeling  flight. 

Then  languidly  averts  her  mournful  sight. 

Why  ever  else,  at  morn,  that  waking  sigh. 

Because  the  lovely  form  no  more  is  nigh, 

Which  hath  been  present  to  her  soul  al! 

night; 

And  that  injurious  fear 

Which  ever,  as  it  riscth,  is  represt, 

Yet  riseth  still  within  her  troubled  breast, 

That  she  no  more  shall  see  the  Gleudovcei  !'* 

Oh  I  why  had  Reginald  Heber— 
(nerhaps  it  was  not  he) — whom  all 
admired  and  loved  —  the  heart  to 
say,  "  that  the  love  of  the  Glendo- 
veer  reminded  us  of  Ihe  Comte  de 
Gabalis  —  and  of  Pope !  I !  who 
adapted  to  comic  machinery  the  at- 
tachment of  bis  airy  beings,  h  is 
perhaps  less  fitted  to  serious  poetry ; 


for  so  inseparable  are  our  Ideas  even 
of  sentimental  affection,  from  the 
pangs  of  jealousy  and  the  tumults  of 
desire^  that  ure  can  hardfy  conceive 
love,  in  the  sense  usually  affixed  to  the 
word,  existing  between  two  beings 
of  different  natures,  any  more  than 
between  two  persons  of  the  same 
sex."  True,  we  cannot "  in  the  sense 
usually  affixed  to  it  ;^'  but  Southey 
has  shown  us  how  we  can  in  the 
sense  he  has  chosen  unusually  to  af« 
fix  to  it;  "pangs  of  jealousy  and 
tumults  of  desire,"  would  indeed  be 
out  of  place  here— but  not  so  the 
gentle  glow  that  warms  Kdiyal's 
bosom— not  so  the  sadness  that  sha* 
dows  it—not  so  the  regret  almost  like 
an  upbraiding  which  her  heart  will 
not  suffer  her  lips  to  whisper,  that 
no  Ship  of  Heaven— though  often  the 
Eagle— is  seen  in  the  sky.  The  poet 
knew  well  that  to  have  touched  her 
heart  with  slightest  passion  for  a 
human  lover  would  have  mined  ut- 
terly ber  divine  devotion  to  her 
Father— yet  at  the  same  time  be 
1<oew  wcll^  that  even  in  among  the 
midst  of  life-deep  emotions  of 
filial  piety  might  steal  delight  in  the 
angelical  beauty  and  benignity  of  a 
blessed  Gleudoveer. 

Yet  in  not  a  word  of  the  following 
altogether  matchless  description  is 
there  any  allusion  to  the  noly  at- 
tachment—delicate  its  links  as  the 
lines  of  ffossamer  of  which  the 
knota  are  dewdrops— between  Kail- 
yal  and  Ereenia. 


**  'Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood. 

And  io  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 

It  waa  a  goodly  sight  to  st'e 

That  vencraWc  tree, 

For  o^cv  the  lawn,  Irregularly  spread. 

Fifty  straight  columns  propt  its  lofty  head  ; 

And  many  a  long  depending  shoot. 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root. 

Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the  ground. 

Some  CD  the  lower  boughs,  which  crost  their  way, 

Fixing  their  brai'dcd  fibres,  round  and  round, 

With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound  ; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with  swny 

Of  gentle  motion  swung. 

Others  of  younger  growth,  unmov*d,  were  hung 

Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  height. 

Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight. 

Nor  weeds  nor  briers  deformed  the  natural  floor* 

And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower*d  it  oVr 

Came  glesma  of  chequered  light. 

So  like  »  temple  did  it  aeem,  that  thers 

A  Ploui  hearths  first  Imnulse  would  bo  nraver. 
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*•  A  brouk,  with  easy  current,  murmured  near; 

Water  so  cool  ami  clear 

The  peasants  drink  not  from  the  humble  well. 

Which  they  with  sacrifice  of  rural  pride, 

Have  wedded  to  the  cocoa- g^'ove  beside  ; 

Nor  tanks  of  costliest  masonry  dispense 

To  those  in  towns  who  dwell, 
The  work  of  Kings,  in  their  beneficence. 
Fed  by  perpetual  springs,  a  small  lagoon, 
Pellucid,  deep,  and  still,  in  silence  joiu'd 
And  swelled  the  passing  stream.  Like  burnishM  steel 
Glowing,  it  lay  beneath  the  eye  of  noon  ; 
And  when  the  breezes,  in  their  play, 
Ruffled  the  darkening  surface,  then  with  gleam 
Of  sudden  light,  around  the  lotus  stem 
It  rippled,  and  the  sacred  flowers  that  crown 
The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty,  ride. 
In  gentlest  waving  rockM,  from  side  to  side ; 
And  as  the  wind  upheaves 
Their  broad  and  buoyant  weight,  the  glossy  leaves 
Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters,  up  and  down. 

"  They  built  them  here  a  bower  ;  of  jointed  cane, 

Strong  for  the  needful  use,  and  light  and  long 

Was  the  slight  frame- work  reav*d,  with  litlle  pain  ; 

Utile  creepers,  then,  the  wicker-sides  supply. 

And  the  tall  jungle-grass  fit  roofing  gave 

ISetieath  that  genial  sky 

And  here  did  Kailyal,  each  returning  day, 

Pour  forth  libations  from  the  brook,  to  pay 

The  Spirits  of  her  Sires  their  grateful  rite; 

In  such  libations  poor'd  in  open  glades, 

Be&ide  clear  streams  and  solitary  shades. 

The  Spirits  of  the  virtuous  dead  delight. 

And  duly  here,  to  Marriataly's  praise, 

The  Maid,  as  with  an  AngrFs  voice  of  song, 

Pour*d  her  melodious  lays 

Upon  the  gales  of  even, 

And  gliding  in  religious  dance  along, 

Mov'iT,  graceful  as  the  dark-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven, 

Such  harmony  to  all  her  steps  was  given. 

♦*  Thus  ever,  in  her  Father's  doting  eye, 

Kailyal  performed  the  customary  rite ; 

He,  patient  of  his  burning  pain  the  while. 

Beheld  her,  and  approved  her  pious  toil ; 

And  sometimes,  at  the  sight, 

A  melancholy  smile 

Would  gleam  upon  his  awful  countenance. 

He,  too,  by  day  and  night,  and  every  hour, 

Paid  to  a  higher  Power  his  sacrifice ; 

An  offering,  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  or  rice, 

riower-crown,  or  blood  ;  but  of  a  heart  subdued* 

A  resolute,  unconquerM  fortitude, 

An  agony  represt,  a  will  resign'd, 

To  her,  who,  on  her  secret  throne  reclin'd, 

Amid  the  milky  Sea,  by  Veeahnoo*8  side. 

Looks  with  an  eye  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

By  the  Preserver,  with  his  power  endued. 

There  Voomdavee  beholds  this  lower  clime. 

And  marks  the  silent  sufferings  of  the  good. 

To  recompense  them  in  her  own  good  time. 

**  O  force  of  faith  1  O  strength  of  virtuous  will ! 
"RAhnlfi  him  in  his  endless  martvrdomi 
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The  CoTM  itill  barniog  io  hii  heart  and  teaio, 

Aod  yet  dotk  he  remaio 

Patient  the  whilp,  and  traaqttHy  aad  eoBleot ! 

The  piooa  eoul  hath  fram'd  aato  iteelf 

A  aeoond  natare^  to  exiet  in  pain 

Aein  iU  own  allotted  eUttent. 

*'  Siioh  strength  the  will  rereal'd  had  given 

Thii  holy  pair,  a«eh  infltucea  of  graces 

That  to  their  aoUtary  reeting-plaoe 

They  hronght  the  peace  of  HeaTM. 

Tea  all  aronnd  was  hallowed !  Danger,  Fear, 

Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  entered  here. 
A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he  eane 

Within  the  drde  of  that  mystic  ghide ; 
Snhmiss  he  cronchM  before  the  heavenly  maidy 

And  ofEered  to  her  tooch  his  spcdded  side; 

Or  with  areh'd  back  erect,  and  bending  head. 

And  eyes  balf.eios'd  for  pleasure,  wonld  be  stand. 

Courting  the  pressure  of  lier  gentle  hand. 

"  TrampliDg  bis  path  through  wood  and  brake. 

And  canes  which  crackling  fall  before  his  way, 

And  tasieUgras^  whose  silvery  feathers  piny 

0*crtopping  the  yonng  tree% 

On  comes  the  £le|diant,  to  slake 

His  thirst  at  noon  in  yon  pelladd  springs. 

Lo !  from  his  trunk  upturned,  aloft  he  flings 

The  grateful  shower;  and  now 

Plucking  the  broad-leav'd  bough 

Of  yonder  plane,  with  waving  motioo  sh>w, 

Fanning  the  languid  air, 

He  moves  it  too  and  £ro. 

But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his  sight, 

The  trunk  ito  undulating  motion  stops, 

From  his  Ibigetful  hold  the  pfamo-hnmeh  drops, 

Reverent  he  kneds,  and  lifts  his  mtional  eyes 

To  her  as  if  In  prayer ; 

And  when  she  poors  lier  angel  voice  in  song, 

Entranced  he  listene  to  the  thrilling  notes. 

Till  his  strong  templee,  bath'd  with  sudden  dews, 

Their  fragi-aoce  of  delight  and  love  diffuse. 

"  Lol  as  the  voice  melodious  floaU  aronnd. 

The  Antelope  draws  near. 

The  Tigress  leaves  lier  toothless  cubs  to  hear. 

The  Snake  comes  gliding  from  the  eecret  brake. 

Himself  in  fascination  forced  along 

By  that  enchanting  eong ; 

The  autic  Monkies,  whose  wild  gambols  late, 

When  not  a  breeze  wav*d  tiM  tail  Junglo-grais, 

Shook  the  whole  wood,  are  hush'd,  and  sUently 

Hang  on  the  clueterM  ««ea. 

All  things  4n  wonder  and  ddight  ave  still  i 

Only  at  times  the  Nighthigale  ie  heard. 
Not  that  in  emnlouesldU  «hat  oweoiast  bird 

Her  rival  strain  would  try, 

A  mighty  songster,  wkh  the  Maid  to  Tie ; 

She  only  bore  her  part  in  powerful  sympathy. 

*'  Well  might  they  thus  adore  that  heavenly  Maid ! 

Foy  never  Nyiqph  of  Mountain, 

Or  Grove,  or  Lake,  or  Fountain, 

With  a  diviner  presence  fiU*d  the  shade. 

Ko  idle  ornaments  defaoo 
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Matk«tpot»  nor  laodal-Btrwk,  nor  learlet  ttaioi 
Ear-drop  nor  ehain,  nor  •rm  nor  ankle-riDg» 

Nor  trinketi^i»n  troot,  or  neck,  or  breast, 

Marriitg  the  perfoot  form ;  she  seem'd  a  thing 

Of  Ueavon's  prime  ancorrupted  work^  a  chUd 

Of  early  Nature  undefil'd. 

A  daughter  of  the  years  of  innocence. 

And  therefore  all  things  lov'd  her.     When  she  stood 

Beside  the  glassy  pool,  the  fish,  that  flies 

Quick  as  an  arrow  from  all  other  eyes, 

Hover'd  to  gaze  on  her.     The  mother  hird, 

When  KailyaVs  steps  she  heard, 

Sought  not  to  tempt  her  from  her  secret  nesf, 

But,  hastening  to  the  dear  retreat,  would  fly 

To  meet  and  welcome  her  benignant  eye." 


Delighted  reader!  to  whom  but 
Bnatcbes,  or  stray  glimpBes  of  South- 
ey'a  inspirations  have  hitherto  been 
known,  thou  mayest  perchance  have 
Been  bits  and  pieces  of  the  above 
description  quoted  in  some  scores 
of  the  more  popular  of  our  thousand 
and  one  periodicals.  And  you  may 
have  admired  them  as  you  might 
half  a  foot  of  canvass  cut  oflP  the 
corner  of  a  picture  by  some  Goth, 
or  out  of  its  very  heart.  *'  Speci- 
mens of  the  Living  Poets!"  We 
have  seen  such  collections — we  think 
— for  the  use  of  schools.  Sentences 
are  generally — though  not  always— 
printed  pretty  entire— but  few  para- 
graphs are  so  fortunate ;  and  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
who  may  have  attained  his  or  her 
teens  is,  that  the  living'  poets  are  all 
idiots.  The  Quarterly  Reviews  (they 
have  lately  improved  in  this  re- 
spect, though  they  might  all  "  t/ioie 
amende  "}  used  to  stop  short  in  their 
quotations  long  before  the  close  of 
any  sweeping  sentence  of  numerous 
verse  with  ^  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out/'  so  that  ihe  effect  on 
the  ear,  and  mind,  and  temper,  of 
the  reader  was  like  that  which  you 
may  imagine  might  be  caused  on 
those  of  a  lover  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic by  some  fiend  in  human  form 
knocking  the  kit  from  the  shoulder 
of  some  famous  fiddler — at  the  criti- 
cal moment  when  he  had  run  his 
fingers  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
bridge,  and  was  about  to  give  the 
worl d  assurance  of  a  shake  that  would 
have  eternized  his  name  on  earth. 
Sou  they  has  suffered  severely  from 
this  system.  There  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  notion  that  he  is  very  diffuse ; 
and  at  the  editors  of  Elegant  Ex- 
tncta  cannot  afford  room  for  the 


whole  of  such  a  passage,  as  we  for 
example  have  quoted,  they  cut  it 
into  shredSf  and  then  insert  the 
shortest  as  a  specimen  of  the  Lau- 
reate. 

How  complete  the  picture  in  all 
its  fair  proportions  !  Never  again 
on  this  earth  is  Kailyal  to  be  seen 
by  her  father  so  happy — and  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  puet  lavisihes  all 
loveliness  on  her  and  on  the  scene 
she  beautifies!  But  how  can  she 
have  the  heart  to  be  so  happy,  and 
her  father  all  the  while  enduring  bis 
Curse?  That  he  may  be  able  to 
endure  it,  since  he  is  excommuni- 
cated from  death.  It  is  her  duty  to 
be  happy — not  merely  to  seem  so^ 
for  there  must  be  no  deceit  practised 
on  the  miserable,  by  those  who  love 
them— the  pity  of  the  pure-hearted 
for  the  strong-BouIed  must  be  serene 
as  that  of  the  dewy  but  unclouded 
skies.  The  fire  in  Ladurlad's  heart 
and  brain  would  more  intensely  burn 
were  he  to  suspect  that  his  Kailyal 
was  playing  him  false  in  dance  and 
song^and  that  she  had  not  obeyed 
the  commands  of  himself,  of  nature 
and  of  heaven,  to  be  in  her  own 
heart,  as  well  as  before  his  ey«»8,« 
blest  as  the  bird  of  Paradise  hover- 
ing ever  on  unwearied  wings. 

The  Cane*bower  is  broken  in  up- 
on«  and  Kailyal  carried  off  by  the 
foul  Priests  of  the  Temple  of  Jaga- 
Naut,  butshe  is  rescued  by  her  father, 
who  engages  in  many  perilous  ad- 
ventures, and  is  empowered  to 
achieve  them  all  by  his  Curse.  In 
this  part  of  the  Poem,  Mr  Southey 
displays  in  prodigious  splendour  his 
genius  for  description  of  the  wild 
and  wonderful ;  nor  is  Kailyal  often 
out  of  Bight,  ever  out  of  mind — act- 
ing always  like  berBelfwaa  Worda^ 
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worth  says  of  Efnmeline  (of  whom     Will  no  painter  dare  to  show  us  by 


anon)  in  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone, 
by  time  and  faith 


his  art  any  one  of  those  pictures  ? 
Laduijad  and  Ka?lyal  on  the  yellow 
shore  gazing  on  the  wondrous  city 
of  Baly  submerged  in  the  sea-— 
while  of  its  ancient  towers 


"  Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
or  uadlBturbed  humanity." 

"  Their  golden  summits  in  the  noon-day  light 

Shone  o'er  the  dark-green  deep  that  rolled  between  ; 

For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 

Peering  above  the  sea — a  mournful  sight. 

Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence 

What  works  of  wonder  the  devouring  wave 

Had  swallowed  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 

Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificcncoi 

And  on  the  sandy  shore,  beside  the  verge 

Of  ocean,  here  and  there,  a  rock-hewn  fane   . 

Resisted  in  its  strength  tlie  surf  and  surge 

That  on  their  deep  foundations  licat  in  vain. 

In  solitude  the  ancient  temples  stood, 

Once  resonant  with  instrument  and  song, 

And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude, 

Now  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along. 

Hearing  no  voice,  save  of  the  ocean  flood. 

Which  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores ; 

Or,  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 

The  lonely  sound  of  winds,  that  moan  around 

Accordant  to  the  melancholy  waves !  *' 


Turner !  darest  thou  not  face  such 
city  and  such  sea?  Martin !  recoilest 
thou  from  the  vastness  of  those 
water  shadows  ?  Into  those  awful 
abysses  Ladurlad  descends  to  release 
the  Glendoveer  from  his  imprison- 
ment among  their  ancient  sepul- 
tures. For  seven  days  and  nights  he 
is  in  the  depths^and  for  seven  days 
and  nights  Kailyal  is  on  the  shore. 
Etty  I  there  you  may 

"  Behold  upon  the  sand 
A  lovely  maiden  in  the  moonlight  stand. 

The  land-breeze  lifts  her  locks  of  jet, 
The  waves  around  her  polished  ankles  play, 
Her  bosom  with  the  salt  sea-spray  is  wet ; 
Her  arms  are  crost,  unconsciously,  to  fold 
That  bosom  from  the  cold, 
.  While  statue- like  she  seems  her  watch  to 
keep, 
Gazmg  intently  on  the  restless  deep !  " 

Omitting  much^  we  come  now 
to  the  Descent  of  Kehama,  who  is 
suddenly  smitten  with  desire  for 
Kailyal— -and  speaking  for  her  salce 
complacently  to  Ladurlad,  who,  he 
says,  nice  himself  has  been  doing  the 
work  of  destiny,concludes  with  these 
words,  «  I  take  away  thy  Curse  "— 
and  it  is  gone  I 

*«  So  rapidly  hit  tormenta  were  departed 

That  at  the  sudden  case  he  started, 

Aa  with  a  ahock,  and  to  his  head 

His  hands  up-fled, 


As  if  he  felt  through  every  failing  Iimh 
The  power  and  sense  of  life  forsaking 
him. 

"  Then  turning  to  the  maid,  the  Rajah 
cried, 
O  virgin,  above  all  of  naortal  birth 
Favoured  alike  In  beanty  and  in  worth. 

And  in  the  glories  of  thy  destiny. 

Now  let  thy  happy  heart  exult  with  pride. 

For  Fate  hath  chosen  thee 

To  be  Kehama's  liride. 

To  be  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

And  of  whatever  worlds  beside 

Infinity  may  hide." 

Well  might  the  maiden  shudder  to 
be  wooed  by  such  a  lover — ^yct  the 
Man- Almighty  might  have  won  the 
haughtiest  of  Earth's  fairest  queens. 
For  he 

"  Had  laid  his  terrors  by 

And  gazed  upon  the  maid. 

Pride  could  not  qait  his  eye. 

Nor  that  remorseless  nature  from  his 

front 
Depart ;  yet  whoso  had  beheld  him  then 
Had  felt  some  admiration  mixed  with 

dread, 

And  might  have  said 
That  sure  he  seemM  to  be  the  King  of 

Men; 
Less  than  the  greatest  that  he  coold  not 

be, 
Who  carried  in  his  port  suoh  might  and 

majesty,  •• 
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<<  High- fated  one!"  be  crieR,  '*  as-  drink  the  Amreeta-drink  divine  of 

cend  the  subject  tky,  and  sit  on  the  Immortality  I " 

Sveerga    throne  a  queen  by  Keba-  u  o,  never-nerer,  Father !  Kailyal  cried  1 " 

ma's  side.      It  is  written  by  all-  t/«u-    ^  •!.      u»j   t   j    i  j  i 

knowing  Nature  upon  thy  briin  in  ^.^^^^T^^l^^  ^'^^  Ladurlad  counse 

branching  veins,  that  thiu  and  I,  ^.^  ^^"K^^^.^"*  "«**^^«  "^'^^  ^^i^ 

alone  of  Siiman  kind,  are  doomed  to  J^^^Hme  '  '  ^''^''^^  " 

''  She  needed  not  my  counsel,  he  replied, 

And  idly,  Rajah,  dost  thou  reason  thus 

Of  destiny !     For  though  all  other  things 

Were  subject  to  the  starry  influencings, 

And  bowed  submissive  to  thy  tyranny, 

The  virtuous  heart  and  resolute  will  are  free. 

Thus  in  their  wisdom  did  the  Gods  decree 

When  they  created  Man.     Let  come  what  will, 

This  is  our  rock  of  strength  ;  in  every  ill, 

Sorrow,  oppression,  pain,  and  agony. 

The  spirit  of  the  good  is  unsubdued. 

And,  suffer  as  they  may,  they  triumph  still.'* 

These  lines  are  worthy  of  being  writ-  whose  heart,  on  Sabbaths,  and  days 

ten  in  letters  of  gold — say,  rather —  held  holy,  at  stated  hours,  '*  'gins 

for  ^old   rusts — engraven  deep  in  blow  the  mighty  organ." 

granite— or  in  marble — and  marble  What  did  the  Man. Almighty  ?  He 

in  its  delicate  beauty  seems  almost  cursed    them  with  his    hand,  and 

as  if  it  were  immortal,  nor  mould-  vanished  through  the  sky.    Ladur- 

ers  it,  as  many  think,  in  storms — on  lad's  brain  and  heart  are  again  on 

front  of    Metropolitan  Temple,  in  fire — and  Kailyal  is  a  leper ! 

'*  The  Rajah,  acat'tering  curses  as  he  rose, 

Soared  to  the  Siverga,  and  resum'd  his  throne. 

Not  for  his  own  redoubled  agony. 

Which  now  through  heart  and  brain. 

With  renovated  pain, 

Rush'd  to  its  seat,  Ladurlad  breathes  that  groan. 

That  groan  is  for  bis  child  ;  he  groan'd  to  see 

The  lovely  one  defil'd  with  leprosy. 

Which,  as  the  enemy  vindictive  fled, 

O'er  all  her  frame  with  quick  contagion  spread* 

She,  wondering  at  events  so  passing  strange, 

And  fiird  with  hope  and  fear. 

And  joy  to  see  the  Tyrant  disappear, 

And  glad  expectance  of  her  Glendoveer, 

Perceived  not  in  herself  the  hideous  change. 

His  burning  pain,  she  thought,  had  forced  the  groan 

Her  father  breath'd  ;  bis  agonies  alone 

Were  present  to  her  mind  ;  she  claspt  his  knee!>, 

Wept  for  his  Curse,  and  did  not  feel  her  own. 

**  Nor  when  she  saw  her  plague^  did  her  good  heart, 

True  to  itself,  even  for  a  moment  fail. 

Ha,  Rajah !  with  disdainful  smiles  she  cries. 

Mighty  and  wise  and  wicked  as  thou  art. 

Still  thy  blind  vengeance  acta  a  friendly  part. 

Shall  I  not  thank  thee  for  this  scurf  and  scale 

Of  dire  deformity^  whose  loathsomeness. 

Surer  than  panoply  of  strongest  mail. 

Arms  me  against  all  foes !  Oh,  better  sc. 

Better  such  foul  disgrace. 

Than  that  this  innocent  face 

Should  tempt  thy  wooing !  That  I  need  not  dread 
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Will  •fltir  oQUraf e  dow^  nor  fartiier  woe 

Will  beauty  drair  on  my  nnlmppy  hmd  % 

Safe  throDgh  the  uoholy  world  m»y  KaUyal  0. 

**  Her  fSMse  In  TirtwNM  prido 

Wm  lifted  to  the  ekiee, 

As  him  and  hii  poor  vengeance  she  defied  ; 

Bat  earthward,  when  she  ceas'd,  she  tum*d  her  eyee» 

Am  if  she  sought  to  hide 

The  tear  which  In  her  own  despite  would  rise. 

Did  then  the  thought  of  her  own  GlendoYeer 

Call  forth  that  natural  tear ; 

Was  it  a  woman's  fear, 

A  thought  of  earthly  loTe»  which  troubled  har ; 

Like  yon  thin  cloud  amid  the  moonlight  sky 

That  flUs  before  the  wind 

And  leaves  no  trace  behind, 

The  womanly  pang  past  over  Elailyars  mind. 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  homan  eye^ 

Half-shrioking  at  hereelf,  the  Maiden  thought, 

Will  it  be  so  to  him  ?  Oh  surely  not  t 

The  immortal  Powers,  who  see 

Through  the  poor  wrappings  of  mortality. 

Behold  the  soul,  the  beautilul  soul,  within. 

Exempt  from  age  and  wasting  malady, 

And  andeform'd,  while  pure  and  free  from  sin. 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eye^ 

But  not  to  eyee  divine, 
Ereenia,  Son  of  Heavon,  ok  not  to  thine ! 

**  The  wrongful  thought  of  fear,  the  womanly  pain 

Had  past  away,  her  heart  was  ealm  again. 

She  nis'd  her  bead,  expecting  now  to  see 

The  Glendoveer  appear ; 

Where  hath  he  fled,  quoth  afas^ 

That  he  should  tarry  now  ?  Ob  had  she  known 

Whither  the  adventurous  Son  of  Heaven  was  flown, 

Strong  as  her  epirit  wa%  it  bad  not  borne 
The  awful  thought,  nor  dar'd  to  hope  for  his  return." 

And  whitber  bad  flown  tiie  Glen*  dubitable  word  of  Him  to  wbom  all 

doveer?     To  regions  beyond  the  aeereto  nre  knowa, 
reach  of  thought,  where  sits  on  his 

throne  Seeva  the  Alone,  the  Inacces-  *'  Oo,  ye  who    suffer,  go  to   Yam«n*s 

siblel  Faith  hath  given  him  power  throne, 

to  pierce  the   Golden    Firmament  He  hath  the  remedy  for  every  wo ; 

"  that  closes  all  within  •'—  He  setteth  right  wheU'er  is  wrong  below." 

"  By  strong  desire  through  aU  he  makes  his        Predpltate  bnt  imperceptible  was 

T-ii  fi  ''*?'  c  *  u^.  lA  M     .  ^^  ^^^  ®^  Ereenia  from  the  HeaFen 

TiU  Seeva  s  Seat^  appears-behold  Mount  ^f  Heavens.     When  coming  within 

^.aiasay .  the  Bundase  sphere,  he  felt  that 

Many  mysteries  he  sees^-and  m  the  earth  was  nigh,  the  Glendoveer  ex- 

midst  of  them,  and  as  they  are  all  panded  his  aaure  wings,  and  sloping 

melting  away,  and  himself  sinking  down  the  sky,  on  the  spot  from 

down  in  utter  darkness  that  has  sud-  whence  he  liad  soared  aloft,  is  anln 

denly  fallen  on  "  insuflPerable  bright,"  on  his  feet 
he  hears  a  ?oice  within  him,  the  in- 

«« KaUyal  advanced  to  noet  him. 

Not  moving  noiv  aa  ehe  waa  wont  to  greet  hlui« 

Joy  in  her  eye  and  In  her  eagur  pace  ; 

With  a  eslm  Mails  eC  OMlaodMlf  prids 
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She  met  him  now,  and,  turning  half  aside. 

Her  warniog  band  rcpeli'd  the  dear  embrace. 

Strange  thinge,  Ereenia,  hare  befallen  ui  bcre^ 

The  Virgin  eaid;  the  Almighty  Man  hath  read 

The  lines,  which,  traeed  by  Nature  on  my  brain, 

There  to  the  gifced  eye 

Make  all  my  fortanes  plain, 

Alappiog  the  mazes  of  futurity. 

He  sued  for  peace,  for  it  is  written  there 

That  I  with  him  the  Amreeta  cup  must  share ; 

Wherefore  he  bade  me  come,  and  by  his  side 

Sit  on  the  Swerga-throne,  his  equal  bride. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  reply  was  given  ; 

My  heart,  the  sure  interpreter  of  Hearen, 

His  impious  words  belied* 

Thou  seest  his  poor  rcTenge !  So  having  eaid. 

One  look  she  glanced  upon  her  leprous  stain 

Indignantly,  and  shook 

Her  head  in  calm  disdain. 

<<0  Maid  ofsoul  divine  I 

O  more  than  ever  dear, 

And  more  than  ever  mine. 

Replied  the  Glendoveer ; 

He  hath  not  read,  be  sure,  the  mystic  ways 

Of  fate ;  almighty  as  he  is,  that  maze 

Hath  mock'd  his  fallible  sight. 

Said  he  the  Amreeta-cup  ?  So  far  aright 

The  Evil  One  may  see ;  for  Fate  displays 

Her  bidden  things  in  part,  in  part  conceals. 

Baffling  the  wicked  eye 

Alike  with  what  she  hides,  and  what  reveals. 

When  with  unholy  purpose  it  would  pry 

Into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 

So  may  it  be  permitted  him  to  aee 

Dimly  the  inscrutable  decree ; 

For  to  the  world  below. 

Where  Yamen  guards  the  Amreeta,  we  must  go  ; 

Thus  Seeva  hath  exprest  his  will,  even  he 

The  Holiest  liath  ordain*d  it ;  there,  he  saith, 

All  wrongs  shall  be  r^drest 
By  Yamen,  by  the  righteous  Power  of  Death/' 

The  Father  and  the  fated  Maid  and  The  travellers  fear  to  enter— but  aa 

that  heroic  Spirit  now  journey  toge-  with  reluctant  feet  they  linger  on  the 

therformany  a  day  along  the  dreary  strand— and  for    sake   of   Kailyal, 

road  that  leads  to  the  dread  abodes  of  hangs  back  the  Glendoveer— 

Yamen.  They  final ly:find  themselves 

on  the  remotest  bound  of   Earth,  "  Aboard !  Aboard  ! 

where  it  is  girded  by  the  outer  ocean.  An  awful  voice,  that  left  no  choice^ 

Ocean  is  ii^or  but  an  unimaginable  Sent  forth  iu  stern  command 

abyss?    And  in  a  creek  a  vessel !  ^^           Aboard !  aboard ! 

aujTB*       x*uu   «  rpi^^  travellers  hear  that  voice  in  fearj 

'•  Strange  vessel  sure  it  seemed  to  be.         And  breathe  to  heaven  an  inward  prayer, 
And  all  unfit  for  such  wild  sea !  And  take  their  seats  in  silence  there*" 

^  wr:ot„g^-n?Thr^^^^^  Self.hoi.^  seem  the  saUs-by  invi- 

And  old  and  torn  its  only  saU.  sible  hands  are  kt  slip  the  cables  of 

How  shall  that  crazy  vessel  brave  that  fated  »hip-the  land-breeze  rus. 

The  billows,  that  in  wild  commotion  ties   through   her  shrouds— leaving 

For  ever  roar  and  rave  ?  the  livinjg  light  of  day,  she  stands  out 

How  hope  to  cross  the  dreadful  Ocean,  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind  to  the  World's 

O'er  which  eternal  shadows  dwell.  End— and  craZT  80  she  seems  to  be| 

Whose  secreU  none  return  to  teU  P'  ihe  is  swifter  t^a&  any  arrow. 
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'*  Aud  they  hare  left  bebind 
The  raging  billowa  and  the  roaring  wind, 
The  storm,  the  darkness,  aftd  all  mortal 
fears. 

And  lo !  anotber  light 
To  guide  their  way  appears, 
The  light  of  other  spheres." 

All  is  bright  above  and  below — all  is 
fitilL  Not  ID  sunshine  sails  the  ship 
—nor  In  moonshine— nor  are  there 
any  stars.  AH  they  know  is  that  they 
have  reached  the  light  of  other 
spheres.  And  that  light  is  holy,  for 
from  Ladurlad's  heart  and  brain  the 
Curse  is  gone,  and  Kailyal  no  more 
is  a  leper. 

•*  He  feels  again 

Fresh  as'in  Youth*s  fair  morning,  and  the 

Maid 

Hath  lost  her  leprous  stain. 

The  Mighty  One  hath  no  dominion  here, 

Starting  she  cried  ;  O  happy,  happy  hour 

We  are  beyond  his  power  ! 

Then  raising  to  the  Glendoveer, 

With  heavenly  beauty  bright,  her  angel 

face, 
Turned  not  reluctant  now,  and  met  his 
dear  embrace  !  ** 

The  ship  reaches  its  destined  shore 
—and  the  travellers  pass  through 
many  sights  of  wo  ere  they  reach 
the  edge  of  the  gulf  in  which  is  the 
road  that  leads  to  Padalon.  What 
wonder  if  Kailyal's  lips  were 
blanched  with  dread?  That  she 
clasped  the  neck  of  the  Glendoveer, 
and  closing  her  eyes  hid  her  face  on 
his  breast?  Even  Ladurlad  is  asto- 
nied  b 
wo 
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mons  are  for  ever  ascending  from 
that  gulf  to  drag  down  tlie  ghosts  of 
the  wicked— and  full  of  shrieks  for 
ever  is  the  mouth  of  hell.  The  Glen- 
doveer tells  Ladurlad  that  for  a  little 
while  he  must  be  left  alone,  tlU  he 
has  borne  his  daughter  down  and 
placed  her  safelv  by  the  throne  of 
him  who  keeps  the  gates  of  Padalon. 

"  Then  taking  Kailyal  in  his  arms,  he 

said, 
Be  of  good  heart.  Beloved  I  it  is  I 
Who  bear  thee.     Saying  this,  his  wings 

he  spread. 
Sprang  upward  in  the  sky,  and  pois*d  his 

flight, 
Then  plunged  into  the  Gulf,  and  sought 

the  world  of  night." 

And  now  they  are  at  the  Southern 
gate  of  Padalon — and  alighting 
there,  Ereenia  lays  Kailyal  at  the 
feet  of  Neroodi,  one  of  the  eight 
Janitors— for  so  many  doors  hath  the 
place  of  Doom.     *'  And  who  and 

what  art  thou  ?  "   cried  Neroodi 

<*and  why,  O  Son  of  Light  I  now  that 
Yamen  trembles  on  his  throne, 
bringst  thou  this  mortal  maid  to  our 
forlorn  abodes  ?  " 

^^  Fitter  for  her,  I   ween,   the  Swerga 

boiVers, 
And  sweet  society  of  heavenly  Powers!  ** 


*'  Lord  of  the  gate !  "  replied  the 

Glendoveer,  "  we  come  obedient  to 

the  will  of  Fate."    Eteenia  then  in- 

,  ,       .  ^         3    .,  ^^^^^  Kailyal    to    Neroodi*8   care, 

4  hy  the  sounds  and  sJ^hte  of    while  he  reascends  to  bear  down  her 

—  for  Yamen's  ministrant   de-    father. 


ministrant   de- 

''  Then  quoth  he  to  the  Maid, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Kailyal!  dearest  dear, 

In  faith  subdue  thy  dread. 

Anon  I  shall  be  here.     So  having  said, 

Aloft  with  vigorous  bound,  the  Glendoveer 

Sprung  in  celestial  might. 

And  soaring  up,  in  spiral  circles,  wound 

His  indefatigable  flight. 

"  But,  as  be  thus  departed. 

The  Maid,  who  at  Neroodi's  feet  was  lying, 

Like  one  entranced  or  dying, 

Recovering  strength  from  sudden  terror,  started  ; 

And  gazing  after  him  with  straining  sight. 

And  straining  arms,  she  stood. 

As  if  in  attitude 

To  win  him  back  from  flight. 

Yea,  siie  had  shap'd  bis  name 

For  utterance,  to  recall  and  bid  him  sUy, 

Igor  leave  her  thus  alone;  but  virtuous  shame 

R<^pre8t  the  unbidden  annnrfa  imnn  »li«Ti.  ««.•»  . 
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£f  en  in  this  fearful  hour,  the  pious  Maid 

Collected  courage,  till  she  seemed  to  be 

Cnlui  and  in  hope,  such  power  had  piety* 

Before  the  Giant  Keeper  of  the  Gate 

She  crost  her  patient  arms,  and  at  his  feet^ 

Prepared  to  meet 

The  awful  will  of  Fate  with  equal  mind, 

She  took  her  seat  resigned. 

"  Even  the  stern  trouble  of  Neroodi*s  brow 
Relax'd  as  ho  beheld  the  valiant  Maid. 

Hope,  long  unfelt  till  now. 

Rose  in  his  heart  reviving,  and  a  smile 

Dawn*d  in  his  brightening  countenance,  the  while 

He  gaz'd  on  her  with  wonder  and  delight. 

The  blessing  of  the  Powers  of  Padalon, 

Virgin,  be  on  thee !  cried  the  admiring  God  ; 

And  blessed  be  the  hour  that  gave.thee  birth, 

Daughter  of  Earth, 

For  thou  to  this  foilorn  abode  hast  brought 

Hope,  who  too  long  bath  been  a  stranger  here. 

And  surely  for  no  lamentable  lot, 

Nature,  who  erreth  not. 

To  thee  that  heart  of  fortitude  hath  given, 

Those  eyes  of  purity,  that  face  of  love  :  .  . 

If  thou  beest  not  the  Inheritrix  of  Heaven, 

There  is  no  truth  above. 

**  Thus  as  Neroodi  spake,  his  brow  severe 

Shone  with  an  inward  joy  ;  for  sure,  he  thought, 

When  Seeva  sent  so  fair  a  creature  here, 

In  this  momentous  hour. 

Ere  long  the  World's  deliverance  would  be  wrought, 

And  Padalon  escape  the  Rajah's  power. 

With  pious  mind  the  Maid,  in  humble  guise 

Inclin'd,  received  his  blessing  silently. 

And  raised  her  grateful  eyes 

A  moment,  then  again 

AbasM  them  at  his  presence.     Hark !  on  high 

The  sound  of  coming  wings  !  .  .  her  anxious  ears 

Have  caught  the  distant  sound.     Ereenla  brings 

His  burthen  down  1  Upstarting  from  her  seat, 

How  joyfully  she  rears 

Her  eager  head  !  and  scarce  upon  the  ground 

Ladurlad's  giddy  feet  their  footing  found. 

When,  with  her  trembling  hand,  she  claspt  him  round. 

No  word  of  greeting, 

Nor  other  sign  of  joy  at  that  strange  meeting. 

Expectant  of  their  fate. 

Silent,  and  hand  in  hand. 

Before  the  Infernal  Gate, 

The  Father  and  his  Heavenly  Daughter  stand.'* 

The  Glendoveer  commands  the  Neroodi  calls  on  Carmala  to  bring 
Lord  of  the  Gate  to  direct  them  their  forth  his  chariot  But  before  ihej 
WBj  to  the  Throne  of  Yamen ;  and    ascend>> 

**  Then  Carmala  brought  forth  tiro  maatles,  white 

As  the  sivan*8  breast,  and  bright  as  mountain  snow, 

When  from  the  wintry  sky 

The  sun,  late-rising,  shines  upon  the  height. 

And  rolling  vapours  fill  the  vale  below. 

Not  without  pain  the  unacoustomM  tight 

That  brightness  could  sustain ; 
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Nor  parti  eomiptible,  remain, 

Nor  augbt  that  time  could  touch,  or  force  destroy, 

In  that  pare  web  whereof  the  robet  were  wrought ; 

So  long  bad  it  in  ten-fold  firet  been  tried. 

And  blanch*d,  and  to  that  brightness  purified. 

Apparelled  thus,  alone, 

Children  of  Earth,  Neroodi  cried, 

In  safety  maj  ye  pass  to  Yamen*s  throne. 

Thus  only  can  your  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fiery  flood, 

"  Of  other  frame,  O  Son  of  Hearen,  art  thou ! 

Yet  hast  thou  now  to  go 

Through  regions  which  thy  hearenly  mould  will  try. 

Glories  unutterably  bright,  I  know. 

And  beams  intense  of  empyrean  light, 

Thine  eye  divine  can  bear  :  but  fires  of  woe, 

The  sight  of  torments,  and  the  cry 

Of  absolute  despair, 

Mght  not  these  things  dismay  thee  on  thy  flight, 

And  thy  strong  pennons  fiag  and  fail  thee  there  ? 

Trust  not  thy  wings,  celestial  though  thou  art  ; 

Nor  thy  good  heart,  which  horror  might  assail 

And  pity  quail, 

Pity  in  these  abodes  of  no  avail ; 

But  take  thy  seat  this  mortal  pair  beside. 

And  Carmala  the  infernal  Car  will  guide. 

Go,  and  may  happy  end  your  way  betide  I 

So  as  he  spake,  the  self-mov'd  Car  roU'd  on, 

And  lo  I  they  pass  the  Gate  of  Padalon." 

"  Pols'd  on  a  single  wheel,  It  movM  along, 

loatinet  with  motion  ;  by  what  wondrous  skill 

Compact,  no  human  tongua  could  tell, 

Kor  human  wit  devise ;  but  on  that  wheel 

Moving  or  still. 

As  if  an  Inward  life  anstain'd  Its  weight, 

Supported,  stood  the  Car  of  miracle.'* 

This  Car  ha»  been  chndishly  laughed  a  fearful  place ;  yet  sometimes  it  ap. 

at  as  childish,  because  it  has  but  one  pears  but  a  "  painted  hell."  We  then 

wb^l—as  It  imagination  cared  about  admire  the  imagination  of  the  Poet  : 

mcchanics-and  yet  their  laws  are  we  cease  to  shudder  at  what  is  buta 

'  not  violated  by  that  invention.  The  picture.    Not  so,  however,  on  such 

miracle  is  specious ;  even  as  across  slffhu  as  this— . 

the  bridge  that  spanned  the  wide  °      .^     ,.  u     ^      ^      .  .      . 

ffulf  of   fire  girding  the  realms  of  P"^*'*'''  »•«»"*  *«>"  *»>*»  •f  day  there 

Padalon-a  single  rib  of  steel  "Icecn  tt      ^u"**      ,,          .   .     t>  ^  , 

as  the  edge  of leenest  scymitar "^  H^*"  ^'T'a^'^  entering  Padalon. 

shot  like  a  meteor  the  Infernal  Car.      ^^^^'T'  ""  "^"^  ""  **'*^' 

way, 

"  At  sight  of  Carmala,  But,  far  before  the  Car, 

On  either  aide  the  Giant  guards  divide,  ^  glow,  as  of  a  fiery  furnace  light. 

And  give  the  chariot  way.  Filled   all  before  them.     'Twas  a  light 

V?  yonder  winding  road  It  rolls  along,  whioh  made 

Swift  as  the  bittern  soars  on  spiral  wing,  Darkness  itself  appear 

And  lol    the    Palace    of   the  Infernal  A  thing  of  comfort,  and  the  sight  dia- 

Kingit'  mayed. 

What  Bard  hath  best  sung  of  Hell  ?  ^^'""hele""'*  ^'"  '^"  "'^''"  **""' 
Homer  —  or  Virgil  —  or  Dante  —  or 

Milton  ?    Is  there  any  other  Hell  to  That  is  sublime— and  so  is  thie^ 

be  compared  for  a  mommt  with  the  u  xiofl  the  braien  turrets  ahous 

fii.?ii?  o''^^*,''*^     ^       ...  In  the  red  light  of  Padalon, 
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Dark  moving,  the  inferoal  guarda  ware  «*  Hia   ncek    beneath    the    cenqaering 

wen,     •  Ri^b'a  feet, 

Gigantic  demons  pacing  to  and  fro ;  Who  on  the  marble  tomb 

Who  ever  and  anon.  Had  his  triamphal  seat.  *' 
Spreading  their  crimson  pennons,  plunged 

below,  "  Who  are  je  who  bear  the  golden 

Faster  to  rivet  down  the  Asnra's  chaina  1"  throne,  tormented  there  T*  and  each 

wiiH  s.  «i.a  A\^  «r  «.»nui.»,.»»  ofthe  three  burning  statues  declares 

wlrLah  it  irp-lL  P'^^»^°»«°*-  the  guilt  uow  punTshed  by  eternal 

but  through  it  breaks,  p^i^"  B^i^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Amreeta, 

••  Like    thunder  heard  throogh  all  the  ««  Exclaim'd  the  Man-AImlghty  to  the 

warring  winds,  tomb  .t» 

The  dreadful  name  Kxuama  !  itll!  they  ^     '  ,  , 

rave,  <uid  the  tomb,  rent  asunder,  discloses 

Hasten  and  save!  *  huge  anatomy,  who 

Now— now,  Deliverer,  now,  Kxhama,  «  pu^,  ^pth  his  bony  and  gigantic  arm, 

r.  .^il'i^'^Ai    .  u.  1.      r        ...     ^^^  «*^«  ^^^  Amreeta  to  the   Rajah'a 

Earthly    Almighty,    wherefore   tarrlest  ^and  " 

thou ! 

How  fearfully  to  Kallyars  ear  it  came  !••  He  drinks,  and  "the  dreadful 

liquor  works  the  will  of  fate."    He 

And  Kehama  comes!    Yamen  falls    glows  like  molten  ore — doomed  thus 

from  his  sepulchral  throne-—  to  live  and  burn  eternally. 

"  The  fiery  Three, 

Beholding  him,  set  up  a  fiendish  cry, 

A  song  of  jubilee: 

Come,  Brother,  come !  they  sung ;  too  long 

We  in  our  torments  have  expected  thee ; 

Come,  Brother,  come  !  henceforth  we  bear  no  more 

The  unequal  weight ;  Come,  Brother,  we  are  Four ! 

**  Vain  his  almightiness,  for  mightier  pain 

Subdued  all  power ;  pain  ruled  supreme  alone. 

And  yielding  to  the  bony  hand 

The  unemptied  cup,  he  mov'd  toward  the  throne. 

And  at  the  vacant  corner  took  his  stand. 

Behold  the  Golden  Throne  at  length  complete, 

And  Yamen  silently  ascends  the  Judgment- Seat. 

'*  For  two  alone,  of  all  mankind,  to  me 
The  Amreeta-eup  waa  given. 
Then  said  the  Anatomy: 
The  Man  hath  drank,  the  Woman*8  turn  is  next. 
Come,  Kallyal,  come,  receive  thy  doom. 
And  do  the  Will  of  Heaven?  .  . 
Wonder,  and  Fear,  and  Awe  at  once  perplex! 
The  morUl  Maiden's  heart,  but  over  all 
Hope  roaa  triumphant.     With  a  trembling  hand| 
Obedient  to  his  call, 
Sha  took  the  fated  Cup,  and,  lifting  up 
Her  eyes,  where  holy  tears  began  to  swell. 
Is  it  not  your  command. 
Ye  heavenly  Powers?  as  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
The  pious  Virgin  cried  ; 
Ye  know  my  innocent  will,  my  heart  sincere^ 
Ye  govern  all  things  still, 
And  wherefore  should  I  fear ! 

**  She  said,  and  drank.    The  Eye  of  Mercy  beam'd 

Upon  the  Maid  ;  a  cloud  of  fragrance  steam'd 

Like  incense- smoke,  aa  all  her  mortal  frame 

Disaolved  beneath  the  potent  agency 

Of  that  mysterious  draught ;  such  quality, 

Firom  her  para  touoh,  the  fated  Cap  partookt 
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Like  one  entranoed  she  knelt. 

Feeling  her  body  mdt 

Till  all  but  what  was  heavenly  past  away  ; 

Yet  still  she  felt 

Her  spirit  strong  within  her,  the  same  hearty 

With  the  same  loves,  and  all  her  heavenly  part, 

Unchanged,  and  ripen*d  to  such  perfect  state. 

In  this  miraculous  birth,  as  here  on  Earth, 

Dimly  our  holiest  hopes  anticipate. 

Mine  !  mine!  with  rapturous  joy  Ereeuia  cried. 

Immortal  now,  and  yet  not  more  divine ; 

Mine^  mine. . .  for  ever  mine ! 

The  immortal  Maid  replicdi 

For  ever,  ever,  thine  ! 

"  Then  Yamen  said,  O  thou  to  whom,  by  Fate, 

'  Alone  of  all  mankind,  this  lot  is  given. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  but  now  the  Child  of  Heaven, 

Go  with  tby  heavenly  Mate, 

Partaker  now  of  his  immortal  bliss ; 

Go  to  the  Swerga  Bowers, 

And  there  recall  the  hours 

Of  endless  happiness. 

"  But  that  sweet  Angel,  for  she  still  retained 

Her  human  loves  and  human  piety, 

As  if  reluctant  at  the  God's  commands, 

Linger*d,  with  anxious  eye 

Upon  her  father  fix'd,  and  spread  her  hands 

Toward  him  wistfully. 
Go !   Yamen  cried,  )ior  cast  that  look  behind 
Upon  Ladurlad  at  this  parting  hour, 
For  thou  shalt  find  him  in  thy  Mother's  Bower. 

*'  The  Car,  as  Carmala  his  word  obey'd, 

Mov*d  on,  and  bore  away  the  Maid, 

While  from  the  Golden  Throne  the  Lord  of  Death 

With  love  benignant,  on  Ladurlad  smil'd. 

And  gently  on  his  head  his  blessing  laid. 

As  sweetly  as  a  child, 

Whom  neither  thought  disturbs  nor  care  encumbers, 

Tlr'd  with  long  play,  at  close  of  summer  day. 

Lies  down  and  slumbers. 

Even  thus  as  sweet  a  boon  of  sleep  partaking. 

By  Yamen  blest,  Ladurlad  sunk  to  rest. 

Blessed  that  sleep !  more  blessed  was  the  waking  ! 

For  on  that  night  a  heavenly  morning  broken 
The  light  of  heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke. 
And  in  the  Swerga,  In  Yedilliau'a  Bower, 
All  whom  he  lor'd  he  met,  to  part  no  more.*' 
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The  jear  1784  had  begun  with 
the  Beverest  trial. of  Pitra  public 
existence;  it  had  closed  with  his 
most  coDSummate  triumph.  Thence- 
forth all  was  incontestable  superio- 
ritj.  He  saw  the  whole  array  of 
Opposition  hopelessly  routed,  and 
flying  in  fragments  before  him,  the 
strength  of  the  English  mind  awa- 
kened and  rising  with  redoubled 
Tigour  round  him,  and  heard  at  once 
the  universal  plaudits,  and  the  uni- 
versal pledges,  of  the  empire.  A 
bigher  gratification,  if  possible,  was 
reserved  for  him  in  seeing  the  Kine 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Constitution  itself 
restored  to  its  rank  in  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  all  crowned  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  triumph  was 
his  own  work,  that  the  whole  train 
of  successes  was  the  result  of  his 
adoption  of  the  two  principles  of 
at  once  resisting  the  violence  of  a 
factious  House  of  Commons,  and  re- 
cusing to  obey  the  incessant  sug- 
gestions of  his  friends  to  extinguish 
that  House  by  a  premature  dissolu- 
tioiL  The  sacrinces  of  a  whole  life 
of  political  toil  might  have  been  re- 
paid, by  the  feeflng  which  came 
crowding  on  the  bosom  of  the  great 
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Statesman  at  that  unexampled  hour. 
But  the  due  tribute  is  not  given  to 
his  sagacity,  unless  we  regard  the 
circumstances.  He  had  adopted  the 
national  cause,  at  a  time  when  to 
every  other  eye  it  was  desperate; 
he  had  penetrated  into  the  nature 
of  the  contest^  when  to  every  other 
glance  it  was  covered  with  impene- 
trable clouds ;  and  still  more,  he  had 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  Eng* 
lish  heart,  he  had  placed  a  generous, 
intrepid,  and  righteous, — the  word  is 
not  too  strong,— confidence  in  the 
nation,  when  it  was  exultingly  pro- 
nounced by  one  party  to  be  totally 
alienated  from  its  old  pulses  of  loyal- 
ty, and  despairingly  admitted  by  the 
other  to  be  all  but  incapable  of  resto- 
ration. In  the  midst  of  this  general 
decline,  he  alone  had  spoken  the 
long  forgotten  language  of  faith  and 
feeling,  which  the  empire  no  sooner 
heard,  than  it  answered  with  an 
unanimity  and  force  which  echoed 
through  Europe.  No  statesman  of 
England  had  ever  more  illustriously 
earned  the  civic  crown. 

Regarding  those  memorable  events 

not  in  the  light  of  mere  historical 

curiosity,  but  as  the  best  guides  to 

living  conduct,  we  are  entitled  to 
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contrast  the  success  of  Pitt's  mea- 
Bures  with  the  checkered  fortune 
of  those  which  have  juat  passed  be- 
fore our  eyes  ;  and  this  we  do  with- 
out the  slightest  desire  to  throw 
blame  on  any  quarter.  Still  we  can- 
not but  look  upon  the  hasty  disso- 
lution of  the  last  Parliament,  as  a 
capital  oversight.  We  see  how  de- 
licate an  operation  this  was  regarded 
by  even  the  daring  mind  »f  PiU; 
and  we  see  in  every  fentore  of  the 
question,  as  it  stands  before  us,  but 
still  stronger  reasons,  if  possible,  for 
avoiding  so  direct  an  experiment  on 
the  prudence  of  the  people.  What 
was  it  but  to  recommit  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  into  the  hands  of 
the  populace  in  th»  very  first  fever 
of  possession?  The  Reform  Bill 
bad  but  just  taught  them  that  they 
were  masters  of  the  Representation. 

To  cashier  a  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  very  charge  of  being  too  much 
the  instrument  of  the  populace,  was 
to  send  it  back  to  its  makers,  not 
with  a  stigma,  but  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  It  is  true  that 
nearly  a  hundred  Conservative  mem- 
bers have  been  added.  But  what 
bas  been  the  practical  result  ?  Was 
it  to  make  the  Ministry  firm  ?  No, 
the  Ministry  were  broken  down  at 
once.  Was  it  to  qualify  the  viru- 
ence  of  faction  ?  No,  faction  grew 
only  more  inveterate,  more  active, 
and  more  successful.  The  dissolu- 
tion placed  faction  in  sight  of  all  its 
objects ;  and  leaving  it  numbers  still 
sufficient  to  outvote  the  Ministry, 
and  inspiring  it  with  a  more  violent 
determination  of  overthrow,  has 
given  it  the  mastery  of  the  empire. 
Pitt  would  have  waited ;  he  too  could 
contemplate  an  increase  of  num- 
bers, but  he  justly  disregarded  all 
increase,  short  of  a  direct  majority. 
To  all  his  advisers  on  this  subject 
bis  answer  was,  I  shall  move  adien 
I  see  the  nation  willing  to  move,  and 
not  before. 

On  this  reasoning  he  inflexibly 
acted.  He  resisted  the  Opposition, 
tcithin  the  House,  because  he  knew 
that  it  was  only  within  the  House 
that  its  violence  could  be  smote,  its 
measures  resisted,  or  its  hypocrisy 
unmasked.  Every  night  that  wit- 
nessed his  existence  as  a  minister, 
witnessed  his  Ytoik  on  tkie  but- 
tresses and  battlements  of  the  ene- 


my's stronghold;  every  night  saw 
him  demolishing  some  defence, 
levelling  some  rampart  raised  against 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the 
nation,  or  reducing  some  portion 
of  the  garrison  to  flight  or  surrender. 
He  felt  that  he  must  have  the  fates 
of  Opposition  in  his  hands  at  last; 
he  was  resolved  to  lose  nothing  bjr 
precipitancy,  where  everything  was 
to  be  gained  by  conduct.  This 
plan  sucG«aded  in  every  point.  He 
suffered  Opposition  to  rush  from 
violence  to  violence,  but  he  never 
suffered  it  to  move  a  step  with- 
out pointing  the  eye  of  the  nation 
to  the  movement  He  compelled 
it,  by  the  very  heat  of  the  encoun- 
ter, to  throw  off  the  assumed  rule 
of  Constitution,  and  show  the  wea- 
pons which  it  carried  beneath,  sharp* 
ened  for  the  heart  of  the  monarchy. 
At  one  while  by  lofty  scorn,  at 
another  by  intolerable  rebuke,  be 
stung  it  into  that  fury  which  de- 
fies all  prudence,  and  irritating  it 
into  speaking  out  all  its  secrets,  ex- 
torted from  its  lips  the  very  lan- 
guage of  treason.  Then,  having 
completed  its  devalopemant  before 
the  nation,  having  shown  tliat  its 
patriotism  was  only  a  raging  thirst 
for  place,  that  with  public  purifica- 
tion for  its  theory,  its  prindple  was 
universal  spoil;  and  that  vrith  the 
prosperity  and  freedom  alike  of  India 
and  England  on  its  tongue,  its  object 
was  to  grasp  at  the  wealth  of  India, 
only  to  gild  the  throne  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary despotism  in  England  ;  he 
then  strudc  the  final  blow,  and  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  altogether. 
No  public  measure  ever  more  amply 
vinaicated  its  principle  by  its  auo- 
cess.  It  instantly  cut  away  the 
ground  from  under  Opposition,  and 
cut  it  away  for  the  full  term  of  bis 
public  life.  It  not  merely  swept 
the  party  from  iu  anchorage,  but 
sent  it  to  float  dismantled,  and  with- 
out diart  or  compass,  over  the  wa- 
ters. From  that  hour  Opposition, 
reuining  its  form,  lost  its  spirit.  In- 
stead of  the  antagonist,  it  became 
the  involuntary  auxiliary  of  the  Mi- 
nister. Reluctantly  as  it  drudged, 
it  still  drudged  for  him  alone,  dis- 
puting hir  intentions  only  with  the 
effect  of  givii^  them  additional 
confidence  in  the  public  mind ;  re- 
aistiog  his  measures  only  to  the  ezp 
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tent  of  proving  their  solidity ;  pro- 
phesying evil  against  his  policy  only 
to  give  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
which  brought  theur  conjectures  into 
contempt  Caliban  himself  was  not 
more  rebellious,  or  more  at  the  mer- 
cy of  his  master, — more  bitter  at  his 
thraldom,  or  more  hopeless  of  sha- 
king off  bis  chain.  The  long  mino- 
rity was  the  tool  of  Pitt.  It  might 
f  U  the  benches  opposite  to  Minis- 
ters, it  might  rail  and  struggle ;  but 
its  labours  were  fruitless,  and  its 
boldest  struggles  only  gave  a  more 
unequivocal  victory  to  the  young 
master  of  British  Council. 

Whether  the  success  which  so 
unequivocally  followed  the  conduct 
of  the  great  Minister  half- a- century 
ago  would  have  followed  a  similar 
conduct  in  the  late  Cabinet,  is  now 
beyond  any  useful  discussion.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  public  at  the 
crisis  undoubtedly  was,  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  dissolved; 
that  in  a  Cabinet  where  the  only 
object  could  have  been  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Government  to  tranquil- 
lity, the  wiser  course  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tendency  of  all  le- 
gislatures to  retain  their  existence; 
and  that  the  Minister  should  be 
keenly  sensible  of  the  hazards  of 
dissolution.  It  is  also  but  truth  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  result  of  the 
elections  painfully  justified  this  opi- 
nion; ana  that,  if  the  Cabinet  ob- 
tained a  larger  number  of  adhe- 
rentSy  it  also  created  a  more  violent 
spirit  of  hostility. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this 
change  of  character.  The  late  Parlia- 
ment was  willing  to  give  the  Conser- 
vative Ministry  *<  a  trial :"  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  has  unequivocally 
refused  all  trial.  The  late  Parliament 
threw  out  the  successive  ministries 
of  Lords  Grey,  Althorp,  and  Mel- 
bourne :  the  present  Parliament 
adopts  the  fragments  of  the  three, 
and,  under  a  new  leader,  marches 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Cabinet 
In  those  circumstances,  what  was 
to  be  done  by  the  Cabinet  ?  Con- 
tinue the  struggle  ?  No.  With  ma- 
jorities against  every  measure,  the 
public  business  must  have  been 
suddenly  brought  to  a  stand. 
Were  the  peers  to  be  summoned  to 
the  field?  The  Minister  would 
have   but   precipitated  the   attack 


which  the  democracy  is  already 
preparing.  Was  the  King's  name  to 
have  been  tried  ?  What  Minister 
could  be  justified  in  bringiog  the 
Crown  into  conflict  with  the  Com- 
mons ?  The  Minister  had  exhibited 
bis  qualities  to  the  full  extent:  he 
bad  shown,  that  if  failure  was  to 
come,  it  should  not  come  from  his 
want  of  resolution.  But  what  ge- 
neral can  fight  without  an  army? 
His  only  course  was  either  to  ap- 
peal to  the  nation  once  more,  or  re- 
turn his  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
King. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  charged 
with  timidity  in  declining  another 
appeal  to  the  people.  Yet  here  it  is 
only  justice  to  acknowledge,  that 
this  appeal  to  the  nation  must  have 
only  aggravated  the  public  hazards. 
But  hair  undone  by  the  first  appeal, 
we  should  be  only  hurried  the  more 
rapidly  into  civil  convulsion  by  the 
second.  Even  Pitt  had  waited, 
until  Opposition  was  disgraced  by 
open  defeat, — until  the  empire  was 
disgusted  by  its  fruitless  and  fac- 
tious paroxysms, — until  the  King's 
name  had  become  a  tower  of 
strength  once  more, — and  until  po- 
pularity of  the  most  solid,  generous, 
and  active  nature  had  gathered  and 
shone  round  his  own  footsteps.  He 
had  made  charges  of  the  deepest 
dye  against  Opposition,  and  proved 
them  by  facts,  of  which  every  one 
was  cognizant;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  he  called  for  a  verdict. 
He  had  marched  the  leaders  of  Op- 
position, one  by  one,  before  the  po- 
pular eye;  and,  as  each  passed, 
pronounced  his  crime,  and  sent  him 
off  under  a  roar  of  popular  con- 
demnation. He  thus  showed  North 
guilty  of  the  loss  of  America— Fox 
branded  with  the  still  darker  guilt 
of  the  Coalition — the  inferior  mem* 
bers  stigmatized  with  offences  to  the 
measure  of  their  opportunities — and 
the  whole  covered  with  the  general 
condemnation  of  prostituting  their 
power  to  the  construction  of  an  es- 
tablished dictatorship  in  England. 

But  there  are  other  and  obvious 
considerations,  which  make  the  case 
still  stronger  against  the  policy  of 
the  late  dissolution.  In  Pitt's  time 
the  Minister  could  appeal  to  the  na- 
tion; for  in  his  day  England  was  a 
nation:  it  is  now  a  populace.    In 
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Pitt*8  day,  property,  intelligence, 
and  birth  were  constituent  parts  of 
the  nation.  Now,  poverty  and  ig- 
norance, obscurity  and  corruption, 
are  the  elements  of  constituency. 
In  Pitt*s  day  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  bound  to  the  Constitution :  in 
ours  the  politicians  of  the  lanes  and 
alleys  pledge  themselves  to  the  over- 
throw of  every  form  of  the  Consti- 
tution,—abhor  all  that  they  find  es- 
tablished,— ally  themselves  with  all- 
that  promises  subversion, — and,  al- 
ready revolutionists  in  theory,  pause 
only  until  their  leaders  have  decided 
on  what  member  of  the  Constitution 
the  axe  shail  first  fall.  There  is  an« 
other  evil  added  to  the  ominous  su- 
periorities of  our  time.  In  addition 
to  the  radicalism  of  politics,  we  have 
to  encounter  the  radicalism  of  reli- 
ffion.  The  Popish  question,  fatal 
in  all  its  aspects,  fatal  in  the  wound 
which  it  gave  to  Christianity,  fatal 
in  the  character  which  it  fixed  on 
the  Legislature,  fatal  in  its  acknow- 
ledged hostility  to  the  Constitution, 
has  brought  into  Parliament  a  fac« 
tion  of  a  totally  different  form  from 
all  that  have  hitherto  figured  as  in- 
Btruments  of  public  danger.  That 
faction,  growing  out  of  toe  invete- 
rate hatred  which  superstition  feels 
to  truth, — the  delegate  of  a  priest- 
hood essentially  armed  against  Pro- 
testantism,— has  a  political  bond 
which  no  political  feeling  has  ever 
yet  been  able  to  rival.  It  comes  the 
menial  of  the  Popish  clergy,  chosen 
by  Uieir  influence,  acting  by  their 
direction,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
their  will.  Every  man  of  that  fac- 
tion knows  that  his  public  existence 
depends  on  the  will  of  Popery ;  and 
every  man,  therefore,  feels  that  zeal, 
and  nothing  less  than  zeal,  in  the 
cause  will  be  the  tenure  of  his  po- 
litical existence.  It  is  absurd  to 
look  for  public  spirit  or  national 
feeling  in  those  men.  They  have 
been  chosen  but  for  one  quality, 
blind  submission  to  the  Popish  or- 
dhiance,  and  but  with  one  purpose, 
the  overthrow  of  the  pure  religion. 
Protestantism  must  fall,  is  the  cry 
continually  echoed  in  their  ears,  and 
tiiat  command  they  must  realize, 
«r  be  extinguished,  and  that  com- 
mand they  will  leave  no  effort  un- 
tried to  realize  to  the  last  extremity. 
We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  struggle 


between  more  than  parties,  between 
principles;  and,  to  all  human  ap- 
prehension, every  pillar  of  the  em- 
1>ire  will  be  shaken  in  the  trial.  Eng- 
and,  as  of  old,  will  be  the  first)  per- 
haps the  chief,  arena  in  which  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil  will  be  ex- 
hibited ;  the  political  impurities  of 
the  nation,  the  grossness  of  party, 
and  the  furious  impiety  of  faction, 
will  be  let  loose;  the  scourge  has 
been  deeply  earned ;  and  England, 
so  lately  the  object  of  envy  for  her 
triumphs  over  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion, may  be  only  its  most  illustri- 
ous victim. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1784,  the 
new  Parliament,  returned  by  the 
new  patriotism  of  the  nation,  as* 
aembled,  Pitt  stood  in  the  most 
unrivalled  rank  of  public  honour. 
At  the  London  election  he  was  put 
in  nomination,  without  his  know« 
ledge,  and  Uie  show  of  hands  was 
in  his  favour.  He  was  strongly  8o« 
licited  to  stand  for  Bath,  which  had 
been  represented  by  his  father.  Si« 
milar  solicitations  came  from  other 
leading  (quarters.  But  his  academic 
recollections  determined  him  in  fa« 
vour  of  his  University.  His  opponents 
at  Cambridge  were  Townshend  and 
Mansfield,  the  former  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  latter  Solicitor* 
General  under  the  Coalition  Mini- 
stry, and  both  representing  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  late  Parliament,  a 
claim  which,  with  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  is  in  general  equiralent 
to  possession.  Pitt  defeated  them 
both,  and  not  merely  defeated  them, 
but  brought  in  his  friend  Lord  Eos- 
ton.  Even  this  evidence  of  public 
feeling,  in  its  most  distinguished 
places,  was  perhaps  inferior  to  the 
genend  and  spontaneous  confidence 
which  displayed  itself  in  the  num- 
ber of  actual  applications  made  to 
him  to  recommend  candidates,  and 
the  utter  exclusion  from  Parliament 
of  no  less  than  160  of  the  decided 
Opposition,  many  of  them  individu- 
als of  the  most  powerful  connexion, 
of  large  property,  and  hereditary 
influence.  But  their  crime  with  the 
nation  was  unanswerable;  they  were 
enemies  of  the  man  whose  talents 
and  services  England  had  pro* 
Ted,  and  delighted  to  honour.  To 
those  public  testimonies  were  added 
private  tributes,  whose  sincerity  it 
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was  as  imposBible  to  doubt  as  to 
deny  their  value.  Lord  North,  in 
the  midst  of  his  defeat,  pronounced 
him,  "  born  a  minister."  Gibbon, 
with  eloquent  panegyric,  declared, 
^  that,  in  all  his  researches  in  anci- 
ent and  modern  history,  he  had  no 
where  met  with  his  parallel,  no 
where  found  a  man  who,  at  so 
young  a  period  of  life,  had  so  im- 
portant a  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
which  he  discharged  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself,  and  so  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  kingdom.'* 
We  may  now  proceed  more  ra- 

idly  through  the  next  ten  years. 

^itt  was  henceforth  undisputed  mi- 
nister, and  his  ability  was  to  be  ex- 
ercised less  in  resisting  Opposition 
than  in  developing  the  resources  of 
the  State.  The  chief  occurrences 
which  marked  this  tranquil  period 
were  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  the 
new  plan  of  Finance,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Regency. 

The  Westmmster  election  of  1784 
will  long  continue  memorable  in  our 
popular  records  for  its  perseverance, 
its  violence,  and  its  general  contrast 
to  the  more  rapid  and  rational  pro- 
ceedings of  later  times.  On  the  first 
of  April,  this  remarkable  election 
began.  The  candidates  were  Lord 
Hood,  Sir  Cecil  Wray,and  Fox.  It  did 
not  close  till  the  17th  of  May  !  and 
even  then  was  closed  alone  by  the  act 
of  the  high  baillflP,  who  naturally  con- 
ceived that  he  had  no  power  to  pro- 
tract the  election  beyond  the  period 
when  the  writs  were  returnable.  At 
this  time  Lord  Hood  was  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  6694 ;  Fox  second, 
6233;  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray  last, 
5998.  The  defeated  candidate  pro- 
nounced that  a  large  number  of 
Fox's  voters  were  fictitious,  and 
demanded  a  scrutiny.  The  high  bai- 
liff granted  it ;  and  making  a  decla- 
ration to  that  effect,  the  sheriffs  pro- 
ceeded to  the  scrutiny.  Fox  in  the 
mean  time  took  his  seat  for  the  Scotch 
burghs  of  Tain,  Kirkwall,  &c.  On 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the 
18th  of  May,  Fox  made  his  com- 
plaint, that  the  representation  of  the 
people  was  incomplete,  from  the 
want  of  a  return  of  two  members 
for  Westminster,  and  gave  notice  of 
a  motion  for  brin^iog  the  conduct 
of  the  hieh  bailiff  before  the  House. 
The  subject  mingled  itself  with  the 


speeches  of  Opposition  on  the  ad- 
dress, when  Pitt  enlivened  the  de- 
bate with  some  of  those  vigorous 
appeals  to  the  general  sense  of  ridi- 
cule, of  which  he  was  so  great  a  mas- 
ter. The  ••  Right  honourable  gentle- 
man" (Fox),  said  he,  "  panegyrizes 
his  India  Bill.  I  admire  his  firm- 
ness, since  it  overthrew  him.  But 
he  goes  further,  and  boldly  offers  to 
bear  all  responsibility  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  would  be  a  new  source 
of  panegyric,  if,  in  the  next  sen- 
tence, he  had  not  made  the  unlucky 
discovery,  that  the  responsibility 
amounts  to  nothing.  There  can  be 
no  responsibility  in  having  merely 
brought  a  bill  into  Parliament. 
There  he  triumphs  securely.  But 
there  is  a  responsibility,  and  of  a 
heavier  kind  too,  for  which  he  has 
no  courage,  and  no  immunity — the 
responsibility  of  character.  That 
has  largely,  effectually,  unanswer- 
ably, been  brought  to  the  test.  Ha 
has  been  tried  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  public,  and  been  unanimous- 
ly found  guilty."  Of  Lord  North's 
speech  he  said,  '*  That,  approving  of 
ail  that  the  noble  lord  had  charged 
on  the  late  Parliament,  he  must  vin- 
dicate it  for  the  sake  of  one  act,  an 
act  fit  to  cover  its  multitude  of  sins ; 
that  it  had  put  an  end  to  the  noble 
lord's  unfortunate  war  and  unfortu- 
nate administration  together." 

To  Mr  Adam,  who  had  talked  of 
*'  the  check  given  to  Ministers  by  the 
Westminster  election,"  he  retorted, 
"  that  he  could  not  help  congratula- 
ting him  on  the  happy  faculty  of  ex- 
tracting victory  from  defeat,  or  dis- 
covering an  unanimous  return,  while 
they  were  in  the  very  act  of  enquiring 
why  no  return  had  been  made,  and 
finding  that  the  unanimity  was  to  be 
balanced  by  many  thousand  votes  on 
the  opposite  side.  But  what  were 
the  honourable  member's  escapes 
from  this  fact  ?  Why,  that  the  can- 
didate (Fox)  had  to  contend  with 
the  powers  of  public  ofi^ce,  the 
powers  of  the  India  Company,  and 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the 
powers  of  popular  frenzy  !  I  shall 
enlighten  him  on  those  pointR,"  said 
Pitt.  '*  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man has  to  lament  that  he  has  to  con- 
tend with  the  powers  of  public  office. 
Why?  Because  he  endeavours  to 
subvert  Government.     He  has   to 
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lament  that  he  has  to  contend  with 
the  East  India  Company,  because  be 
baa  endeavoured  to  seize  upon  their 
property,  and  to  violate  their  most 
sacred  rights ;  and  he  has  to  lament 
that  he  has  to  contend  with  popular 
frenzy,  as  he  terms  it,  because  the 
people  at  large  have  seen  and  con- 
dernned  his  conduct.  But  what  allies 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
had  to  fight  for  him,  is  not  noticed. 
The  degree  of  influence  used  in  his 
favour  has  not  been  observed  upon, 
nor  any  respect  paid  to  those  charms 
which  alone  can  supersede  every 
other  consideration  among  us  all, 
and  command  unanimity  when  no- 
thing else  can  command  it."  This 
sarcasm  alluded  to  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  and  some  other  bustlinr 
women,  who,  as  it  was  expressed, 
**  more  distinguished  for  ranlc  and 
beauty  than  for  delicacy  and  proprie- 
ty of  conduct,"  had  canvassed  for 
Fox  in  Westminster.  After  having 
raised  the  universal  laugh  by  this 
sally,  he  adverted  to  '<  the  other  glo* 
ries  of  the  candidate,  as  not  eon6ned 
to  Westminster,  but  extending  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  island,  to 
which  hi92>artialities  had  not  former- 
ly gone. 

Via  prima  lalatis, 
Quod  mini  me  reris,  Graja  pandetur  ab 
urbe. 

His  success  at  Ross  and  Kirkwall 
ought  not  to  be  denied  its  share  of 
praise,  it  was  well  entitled  to  *  pur- 
sue the  triumph  and  partake  the 
gale.'"  He  concluded  by  a  mve 
scorn  of  Opposition,  and  a  full  and 
contemptuous  defiance  alike  of  ita 
principles  and  its  powers.  On  the 
division,  the  address  was  carried  by 
28*2  to  1 14 — a  commanding  majority, 
which  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom 
of  the  late  dissolution. 

The  Westminster  scrutiny  was 
terminated  by  the  public  weariness. 
In  February  1784,  Welbore  Ellis 
moved,  that  the  high  bailiflp  should 
make  *'an  immediate  return  of  the 
two  members  for  Westminster." 
The  scrutiny  had  lasted  eight  months, 
and  was  expected  to  last  two  years 
longer!  Pitt,  conceiving  that  the 
House  oufrbt  to  sustain  its  original 
act,  resisted  the  motion,  which  was 
thrown  out  by  174  to  135.  In  March, 
Lord  Muncaster  brought  in  a  report 


from  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  committee, 
stating  that,  in  the  parishes  of  St 
Margaret  and  St  John,  they  had  dis- 
covered 400  persons  to  have  voted 
as  inhabitants,  not  one  of  whom  could 
be  found  to  exist  there.  But  no  evi- 
dence could  now  overcome  the  pub- 
He  exhaustion  on  the  subject  Saw- 
bridge  moved,  "that  the  members 
be  returned."  Pitt  moved  a  short 
adjournment.  His  motion  was  neg^ 
tived,  and  the  Minister  was  unex- 
pectedly left  in  a  minority  of  124  to 
102.  Next  day.  Lord  Hood  and 
Fox  were  declared  members  for 
Westminster. 

The  next  measure  of  the  Minister 
was  his  bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  subject  has  a  revived  interest  to 
us,  from  the  contrast  of  Pitt's  piaa  with 
the  sweeping  performances  of  our 
own  day.  Previously  to  laying  his  sen* 
timents  before  the  House,  he  commu- 
nicated them  to  the  King,  who  re- 
plied by  the  following  manly,  clear, 
and  conscientious  letter. 

*'  I  have  received  Mr  Pitf  a  paper, 
containing  the  heads  of  his  plan  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  which  I 
look  on  as  a  mark  of  attention.  I 
should  have  delayed  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  it  till  I  saw  him  on 
Monday,  had  not  his  letter  expressed 
that  there  is  but  one  issue  of  the  busi- 
ness he  could  look  upon  as  fatal,  the 
possibility  of  the  measures  being 
rejected  by  the  weight  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
Government.  Mr  Pitt  must  recol- 
lect, that  though  I  have  ever  thought 
it  unfortunate  that  he  had  eariy  en- 
gaged himself  in  this  measure,  yet 
that  I  have  ever  said,  that  as  he  was 
clear  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure^ 
he  ottght  to  lay  his  thoughts  l>efore 
the  House.  And  that,  out  of  person^ 
regard  to  him,  I  should  avoid  giving 
any  opinion  to  any  one.  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  to  Parliamentary 
Reform,  except  to  him.  Therefore, 
I  am  certain  Mr  Pitt  cannot  suspect 
my  having  influenced  any  one  on  the 
occasion.  If  others  choose,  for  base 
ends,  to  impute  such  conduct  to 
me,  I  must  bear  it  aa  former  Mse 
suggestions.  Indeed,  on  a  question 
of  such  magnitude,  I  should  think 
very  ill  of  any  man  who  took  a  part 
on  either  side  without  tfie  mahsrest 
consideration,  and  who  would  suffer 
his  civility  to  any  one  to  make  him  vote 
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contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  The 
coDduct  of  some  of  Mr  Piti'a  most 
iatimate  frieods  on  the  WeBtminster 
acrutiny  shows  there  are  queetioDS 
men  will  not  by  friendship  be  biassed 
to  adopt.*' 

Pitt  had  adopted  this  subject  early. 
In  1782,  he  had  moved  for  a  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation. In  1783,  he  had  moved 
several  resolutions  as  the  basis  of 
his  plan.  In  both  years  he  failed. 
His  purpose  now  was  to  bring  in  a 
bill  realizing  his  idea  of  a  true  House 
of  Commons— an  assembly  freely 
elected,  between  whom  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  there  was  the  closest 
union,  and  most  perfect  sympathy. 
Pitt*s  conceptions  on  this  i»aramount 
topic  are  of  the  first  importance.  His 
epeech  may  be  thrown  into  a  succes- 
sion of  principles.  **  Universal  suf- 
frage is  a  wild  and  impracticable  no- 
tion. It  was  an  indisputable  doctrine 
of  constitutional  antiquity,  that  the 
state  of  the  representation  might  be 
ohanged  by  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces. From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the 
earliest  period  in  which  distinct  de- 
scriptions of  men  could  be  traced  in 
the  representation,  to  that  of  Charles 
II.,  there  were  few  reigns  in  which 
the  representation  had  not  varied. 
The  successive  kings  exercised  a 
power  of  summoning,  or  not  sum- 
moning, as  they  pleased,  acting  al- 
ways on  the  principle  that  the  places 
ehould  have  such  a  population  as 
entitled  them  to  send  members  to 
parliament.  As  one  borough  decay- 
ed, and  another  arose,  the  one  was 
abolished,  and  the  other  invested 
with  the  right  of  returning  members. 
The  House  of  Commons  did  not  al- 
ways consist  of  the  same  number, 
nothing  preventing  the  executive 
from  varying  the  number^^  but  the 
Act  of  Union.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Crown  had  ceased  to 
call  upon  seventy-two  boroughs, 
thirty-six  of  which,  after  the  Resto- 
ration, petitioned  for  their  fran- 
chises, which  were  granted ;  the 
other  thirty- six  remamed  disfran- 
chised." 

His  plan  was  this,  thirty- six  de- 
cayed boroughs,  each  sending  two 
members,  should  no  longer  elect, 
and  that  in  their  room  the  different 
counties  aad  the  metropolis  should 
elect  seventy-two  members,  as  a  just 
counterpoise   between  county  and 


borough  representatives,  without  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  members. 
Copyholders  should  vote  as  well  as 
freeholders  for  counties.  On  other 
boroughs  in  the  lapse  of  time  becom- 
ing decayed,  the  reduction  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  houses  being  the 
criterion  of  the  decay,  the  members 
were  to  be  transferred  to  populous 
places  furnishing  no  members.  But 
all  compulsion  in  both  instances 
was  to  be  avoided,  and  no  old  bo- 
rough was  to  be  disfranchised,  or 
new  place  authorized  to  elect,  but 
with  its  own  spontaneous  applica- 
tion. But  boroughs  being,  in  many 
case?,  a  species  of  valuable  inheri- 
tance and  private  property,  and  as 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  their 
rights  was  not  to  be  expected  with- 
out a  compensation,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fund  was  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  those 
franchises. 

"The  value  of  this  plan,"  said 
Pitt,  **  is,  that  while  it  recognises  the 
natural  necessity  for  change  as  time 
requires,  it  prevents  that  change 
from  being  rash,  violent,  or  hurtful 
to  private  property.  The  provisions 
of  the  act  were  to  be  brought  into 
practice,  not  till  they  were  called 
for  by  the  necessity  of  the  times. 
But  a  clear  and  permanent  rule  for 
improvement  in  the  representation 
was  established,  applicable  to  all 
times,  but  giving  no  countenance  to 
chimerical  schemes  of  reform.  The 
purpose  of  the  whole  being  to  pro- 
vide for  the  repairs  of  the  constitu- 
tion without  deranging  its  principles, 
and  forming  between  the  represen- 
tatives and  the  represented  that 
bond  of  sympathy,  which,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  could  extend,  was 
the  best  security  for  rendering  the 
constitution  immortal."  The  motion, 
after  a  long  debate,  was  negatived 
by  248  to  1 74.  Pitt  has  been  charg- 
ed by  later  theorists  with  insincerity 
on  this  subject.  But  the  charge  is 
alien  to  the  whole  character  of  his 
public  life.  No  minister  that  Eng- 
land ever  saw,  was  more  frank, 
broad,  and  unhesitating,  in  his  pub- 
lic objects.  Even  his  just  reliance 
on  his  great  abilities  rendered  the 
cautious  and  timid  proceedings  of 
others  unnecessary  to  his  govern- 
ment. The  distinction  between  hip 
plan  and  that  which  has  followed,  i; 
perfectly  clear.    The  instant  extinc 
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tion  of  the  boroughs — their  compul- 
80ry  extinction;  the  absence  or  all 
compensation,  even  where  the  rights 
bad  already  been  recognised  in  the 
form  of  property;  and  above  all,  the 
throwing  the  representation  into  the 
hands  of  the  ten- pound  voters; 
place  the  two  plans  as  far  from  each 
in  principle  and  practice,  as  reform 
from  revolution. 

A  plan  of  still  higher  importance, 
and  sanctioned  by  success,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Financial  Sys- 
tem. On  this  topic  so  much  has 
been  talked  and  so  little  understood, 
that  some  slight  detail  may  be  ad- 
vantageously ^i  ven. 

In  Uie  early  times  of  England,  the 
public  debts  were  regarded  as  the 
personal  debts  of  the  king.  The 
king  frequently  borrowed  money 
for  public  purposes  upon  his  private 
credit,  from  both  foreigners  and  sub- 
jects. This  plan  often  reduced  the 
jnonarch  to  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties. Henry  III.,  Edward  IIL,  and 
Henry  V.  pawned  their  royal  jewels, 
and  even  the  crown.  Some  of 
Henry  UL's  debts  were  discharged 
by  Parliament,  the  first  instance  of 
Buch  a  payment  Richard  II.  had 
attempted  to  raise  L.60,000  upon  se« 
curity  of  Parliament,  but  the  attempt 
failed.  In  the  subsequent  reigns 
money  was  obtained  by  the  king  on 
eubsidies  granted  by  Parliament, 
which  money  was  repaid  when  the 
subsidies  had  eome  in.  The  system 
of  funding,  the  most  curious  and  for- 
tunate invention  in  the  whole  history 
of  money,  is  probably  due  to  the 
Italian  republics ;  those  little  centres 
where  ability  and  necessity  com- 
bined, threw  out  so  many  of  tbe 
most  important  lights  of  modern 
civilisation*  The  loan  of  money  on 
national  credit,  recognised  by  a 
transferable  sign  entitling  the  holder 
to  a  certain  interest,  was  common  on 
the  Continent  before  it  was  adopted 
in  the  great  future  country  ol^  com- 
merce. But  the  new  and  extraordi- 
nary excitement  given  to  England 
by  the  full  acknowledgment  of  civil 
rights,  and  the  ascendency  of  pro- 
testantism in  1688,  made  the  nation 
eager  to  avail  itself  of  all  continental 
advantages.  The  first  shape  of  stock 
in  this  country,  was  in  annuities 
granted  for  lives,  or  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  But  the  applica- 
bility of  the  principle  on  a  more 


extensive  scale  was  soon  obyfous, 
and  on  the  advance  of  additional 
sums  by  the  stockholders,  Uie  annui- 
ties were  made  perpetual,  for  the 
first  time,  in  1695.  This  change 
produced,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  source  from  which  the 
interest  was  paid,  and  the  taxea,  ori- 
ginally raised  only  for  the  time,  were 
now  made  perpetual.  StiU  ^e 
method  was  comparatively  rude. 
An  account  was  kept  of  each  suc- 
cessive loan,  and  of  the  taxes  raised 
for  the  payment  of  its  interest ;  and 
when  the  product  of  those  taxes  was 
found  to  give  a  surplus,  that  surplus 
was  applied,  in  general,  to  dimlnisli- 
ing  the  principu  of  the  particular 
loan.  But  this  contrivance  became 
at  length  too  complicated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numl>er  of  accounts 
produced  by  the  rarious  loans  ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  whole 
were  conibined  into  Uiree,  called  the 
aggregate  fund,  the  general  fund» 
and  the  South  Sea  fund.  The  cele- 
brated Walpole,  a  man  who  bore  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  Pitt,  In  his 
boldness,  financial  talent,  command 
of  the  House,  and  permanency  of 
power,  than  any  subsequent  minis- 
ter, was  the  author  of  this  measure, 
and  the  last  act  of  his  ftr^t  adminis- 
tration, in  1716,  was  to  bring  in  the 
crowning  principle  of  the  sinking 
fund.  This  memorable  fund  was  to 
be  formed  of  the  surplusage  of  the 
other  three,  after  satisfying  every 
demand  upon  them ;  and  its  title  was 
derived  from  its  purpose  of  "  sink- 
ing," or  discharging,  the  principal  of 
the  national  debt  incurred  before  the 
25th  of  December,  1716.  Walpole's 
sagacity  saw  the  temptation  which 
this  fund  would  hold  out  to  his  suc- 
cessors, and  he  laboured  to  impress 
upon  the  legislature  the  necessity 
for  preserving  it  inviolable.  In  the 
act  of  1716  It  was  declared,  that 
"  tbe  fund  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  no  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose, 
whatever."  The  words  were  repeat- 
ed in  the  act  of  1718,  and  were  made 
a  feature  of  the  king's  speech  in  suc^ 
cessive  sessions. 

But  tbe  temper  of  England,  dis- 
turbed by  Jacobite  machinations, 
and  but  ill  reconciled  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  first  Georges,  was  not 
easily  manageable.  Taxes  were  a 
formidable  test  of  popularity,  and 
even  Walnole  himself,  on  his  restora- 
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tion  to  the  Premiership,  was  com- 
pelled to  touch  this  sacred  fund. 
From  1728  to  1733,  it  was  thus 
charged  thrice  with  the  interest,  as 
it  seems,  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year.  This  unfortunate  re- 
source was  adopted  with  still  less 
scruple  hy  his  successors;  and  on 
Pitt's  taking  office  as  head  of  the 
Treasury,  he  found  the  Sinking 
Fund  existing  only  in  name.  The 
state  of  the  national  finance  was  ap- 
palling; and,  to  know  the  whole 
power  of  the  young  minister's  mind, 
we  must  see  the  fortitude  and  intel- 
ligence with  which  he  prepared  to 
encounter  difficulties  that  must  have 
overwhelmed  any  other  financier  of 
Europe.  He  found  the  national  debt 
241  millions!  —  no  provision  what- 
ever in  existence  for  the  diminution 
of  a  sum  unparalleled  in  history,  and 
which  to  the  general  apprehension 
menaced  national  bankruptcy — the 
entire  produce  of  the  permanent 
taxes  unable  to  pay  the  mere  interest 
of  the  debt,  and  the  fixed  charges  on 
the  revenue — and  for  the  expenses 
of  the  current  year,  amounting  to 
millions,  nothing  but  the  precarious 
and  inadequate  resources  of  the  malt 
and  land  taxes.  The  anxiety  of 
Parliament  had  been  turned  to  this 
subject  speedily  after  the  close  of  the 
American  War,  and  turned  in  vain. 
The  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Accounts"  was  big  with 
feelings,  almost  of  despair.  '<  The 
national  debt,"  said  this  remarkable 
paper,  '*  is  swelled  to  a  magnitude 
that  requires  the  united  efi^urts  of  the 
ablest  heads,  and  the  purest  hearts, 
to  suggest  the  proper  and  effectual 
means  of  reduction.  A  plan  must 
be  formed  for  the  reduction  of  this 
debt,  and  that  without  delay.  Now 
is  the  favourable  moment  of  peace. 
The  evil  does  not  admit  of  procrasti- 
nation, palliation,  or  expedients.  .  It 
presses  on,  and  must  be  met  with 
force  and  firmness.  What  can  be 
done,  the  support  of  public  credit, 
the  preservation  of  national  honour^ 
and  the  justice  due  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, demand  should  be  done.  It 
must  be  done,  or  serious  conse- 
quences will  ensue."  To  this  alarm- 
ing language  was  added  the  fear 
arising  from  the  prevalent  theories, 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  funding 
system  could  go,  and  no  further; 
theories  whose  recollection  is  still  of 
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use  to  show  the  ignorance  of  pre- 
sumption on  such  subjects,  and  the 
grave  absurdities  into  which  men, 
who  regard  themselves  as  oracles  in 
finance  as  well  as  government,  may 
fall.  But  those  absurdities  had  a 
strong  influence  in  depressing  the 
public  mind ;  and  if  the  Minister  had 
at  that  moment  started  back  from  his 
task,  and  proposed  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy as  the  expedient,  he  would 
have  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
wisdom  of  those  scribbling  philoso- 
phers. But  there  were  other  hazards 
still  more  repelling.  The  fall  of  the 
public  credit  threatened  to  follow 
the  distrust  of  the  public  mind, 
Europe  was  uneasy,  and  a  new  war 
must  involve  the  nation  in  new  loans^ 
and  more  inextricable  perplexities. 
Even  the  financial  condition  of  Eng- 
land was  felt  to  be  a  ground  of  in- 
solence, perhaps  of  ageression,  on 
the  part  of  those  foreign  cabinets 
which  had  already  so  distinctly 
shown  their  hostile  mind.  The  crisis 
was  momentous;  and  knowing  as 
we  know  the  tremendous  trial  to 
which  Europe  was  so  soon  to  be  ex- 
posed— the  essential  pressure  upon 
the  resources  of  England  which  that 
trial  required  —  the  infinite  impor- 
tance of  England,  first  to  sustaining 
the  contest  abroad,  and  next  to  con- 
summating the  deliverance  of  Europe 
by  national  victory — we  may,  with- 
out superstition  or  verbiage,  regard 
the  time,  the  service,  and  the  man, 
as  equally  prepared  by  a  Providence 
that  has  so  wonderfully,  in  times  of 
the  severest  trial,  preserved  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Protestant  empire  of 
England. 

The  accumulation  of  the  national 
debt  itself  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  incum- 
brances of  a  people  increase,  and  the 
tardiness  with  which  they  are  dimi- 
nished. From  the  commencement 
of  the  funding  system,  which  began 
soon  after  the  Revolution,  to  1697,  at 
the  peace  of  Ryswic,  the  debt  had 
grown  to  21  millions,  a  great  sum, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  annuities 
had  been  made  perpetual  but  two 
years  before,  and  that  Exchequer 
bills  were  first  used  but  in  1696  as  a 
substitute  for  coin  during  the  re- 
coinaee  Four  years  of  peace  re- 
duced this  debt  to  16^  millions,  but 
the  war  of  the  Succession,  which 
broke  out  in  1701,  gave  a  formidable 
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increase  to  the  debt,  which,  kt  its 
close  in  1713,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  544  millions.  A  lone  interval 
followed  up  to  1740,  in  which  (but 
three  years  of  war  intervening)  the 
debt  was  reduced  by  7^  millions. 
War  again  raised  it,  and  at  the  peace 
of  AixlaChapelle  in  1748,  the  debt 
was  78  millions.  Three  millions  only 
of  this  had  been  discharged,  when 
the  Seven  Years*  War  (beginning  in 
1755  and  ending  in  176*2)  swelled  it 
to  the  amount  of  146^  millions.  This 
was  reduced  by  only  10^  millions 
when  the  American  war  broke  out 
in  1776.  The  expenses  *of  a  war 
waged  at  such  a  distance  were  enor- 
mous, and  when  all  the  debts  incurred 
were  funded,  it  was  discovered  in 
1786  that  the  national  debt  had  risen 
to  the  appalling  sum  of  239  millions, 
exclusive  of  two  millions  of  loyalists' 
debentures. 

This  view  led  to  the  startling  con- 
clusion, that  the  nation  must  finally 
be  bankrupt.  Peace  had  been  found 
signally  ine£fectual  to  diminish  the 
expenses  of  war,  200  millions  of  debt 
having  been  incurred  in  twenty- five 
years  of  war,  while  not  quite  twenty- 
two  had  been  paid  o£f  in  forty-five 
years  of  peace.  The  next  shock  of 
war  would,  of  course,  swell  the  debt, 
and  probably  in  a  much  more  rapid 
proportion ;  the  result  must  be  the 
utter  exhaustion  of  the  empire. 

Perhaps  no  public  topic  ever  took 
a  stronger,  and  more  general,  hold 
on  the  national  mind.  Financial  pro- 
jects teemed  on  all  sides;  and  the 
Minister  was  assailed  with  theories, 
propositions,  and  remedies  innume- 
rable. The  problem  was,  to  disco- 
ver some  means  of  more  powerfully 
acting  on  the  debt  without  hazarding 
the  national  credit  Pitt,  with  match- 
less sagacity,  adopted  the  idea  of  re  vi- 
ving  the  long-forgotten  principle  of 
the  Fund  established  by  Walpole;  but 
reviving  it  with  guards  and  correc- 
tions, capable  of  rescuing  it  from  that 
frequent  alienation  which  had  been 
its  ruin.  It  waa  in  these  guards  that 
the  peculiarity  and  originality  of  his 
plan  consisted.  But  he  had  the  fur- 
ther merit  of  establishing  the  rule 
that,  instead  of  the  old  fluctuation  of 
the  surplus,  a  permanent  surplus  of 
a  million  should  always  make  a  part 
of  the  year's  produce,  and  that  this 
million  should,  under  all  circum- 
hJtances,   be   invariaMy    aoDlied  at 


compound  interest  to  the  extinction 
of  the  debt 

Pitt  had  now  found  the  lerer, 
and  it  was  left  for  his  vigorous 
hand  alone  to  lift  the  enorraoua 
pressure  of  the  public  burdens. 
The  power  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is 
so  vast,  as  to  be  almost  dangerous. 
The  original  surplus,  applicable  to 
it  by  Walpole,  had  been  indefinite 
and  unequal ;  but  if  it  had  amount- 
ed to  only  half  a  million  a-year,  and 
had  been  constantly  employed  in 
bringing  up  the  three  per  cents  at 
their  usual  rate  of  seventy-five,  it 
would,  in  the  seventy  years  of  its 
existence,  from  1716  to  1786,  the 
time  when  it  was  adopted  by  Pttt^ 
have  redeemed  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  millions ;  in 
fact,  have  extinguished  the  whole 
debt:  or,  supposing  the  extreme 
case,  that  the  three  per  cents  had 
been  bought  at  par,  it  would  have 
extinguished  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen millions. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1766,  a 
day  which  ought  to  be  recorded  in 
the  history  of  all  finance,  the  Mini- 
ster brought  forward  his  plan  in  a 
speech  which  left  the  House  in  a 
state  of  tumultuous  applause.  As 
there  are  few  things  more  inte- 
resting than  traits  of  the  private 
habits  of  eminent  men,  an  intimale 
associate  of  PiU  tells  us--"  That, 
having  pass^  the  morning  of  this 
most  important  day  in  providing 
and  examining  the  calculations  and 
resolutions  for  the  evening,  he  said 
that  he  would  take  a  walk,  to  ar- 
range in  his  mind  what  was  to  be 
said  in  the  House.  His  walk  did 
not  last  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  he  came  back,  and  said  that 
he  believed  he  was  prepared.  He 
then  dressed,  and  desired  his  din- 
ner to  be  sent  up.  But  hearing  at 
the  moment  that  his  sister,  Uiea 
living  in  the  house  with  him,  and  a 
lady  with  her,  were  going  to  dine 
at  the  same  early  hour,  he  desired 
that  their  dinner  might  be  sent  up 
with  his,  and  that  they  might  dine 
together.  He  passed  nearly  an  hour 
with  those  ladies  and  several  friends 
who  called  in  their  way  to  the  House, 
talking  with  his  usual  liveliness  and 
gaiety,  as  if  he  had  nothing  on  his 
mind.  He  then  went  immediately 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
made  tliat  elaborate  and  far-eatend- 
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ed  speech,  as  Fox  called  it^  without 
one  omission  or  error.*' 

In  this  extraordinary  performance, 
after  giving  a  luminous  display  of 
the  state  of  British  finance  at  the 
dose  of  the  war,  dnd  of  the  prospects 
of  the  revenue  since  it  had  come 
under  his  management,  he  adverted 
to  the  resistless  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

<*  I  shall  be  justified,"  said  he, 
**  in  considering  the  revenue  as 
hereafter  affording  a  surplus  of  one 
million  a-year.  It  will  be  proper 
now  to  considerwhat  effect  the  dis- 

fosal  of  this  annual  sum  will  have, 
f  this  million  be  laid  out^  with  its 
growing  interest,  it  will  amount  to 
a  very  great  sum  in  a  period  which 
is  not  long  in  the  life  of  man,  and 
but  an  hour  in  the  existence  of  a 
nation ;  in  a  period  of  t wen ty> eight 
years,  the  sum  of  a  million  annual- 
ly improved  at  compound  interest, 
would  amount  to  four  millions  a- 
year  at  the  supposed  interest  of 
five  per  cent,  a  sum  which  would 
redeem  one  hundred  millions  of 
three  per  cents."  He  pronounced 
fitrongly  upon  the  conduct  of  those 
administrations  which  had  dilapi- 
dated this  fund,  *'  which  should 
have  been  considered  as  most  sa- 
cred." His  proposal  to  obviate  the 
temptation  was,  to  appoint  com  mi  s- 
Bionere  to  buy  up  stock  quarterly 
with  this  money,  by  which  means 
no  great  sum  would  ever  lie  ready 
to  be  seized  on.  By  this  purchase 
on  every  transfer  day,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  tbe  fund  by 
stealth ;  and,  said  Pitt,  with,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  but  too  brief  a 
foresight  of  the  generation  who  were 
to  follow  him,"  A  minister  could 
not  have  the  confidence  to  come  to 
this  House  and  desire  the  repeal 
of  so  beneficial  a  law,  tending  di- 
rectly to  relieve  the  people  from 
their  burdens."  The  national  good- 
will never  was  given  more  largely 
to  any  measure.  The  bill  passed 
both  Houses  widiout  a  dissentient 
voice ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  May^  the 
King  gave  it  the  royal  assent  in 
person,  a  circumstance  unusual  in 
the  course  of  a  session,  but  evi- 
dently intended  by  the  King  as  a 
mark  of  honour  to  the  bill  and  its 
author. 

The  Sinking  Fund  has  been  the 


every  thing  rational,    honest,    and 
English    has    been    an    object    of 
attack,   and    when     sarcasm     and 
scribbling,  pronouncing  themselves 
statesmanship  and  philosophy,  have 
set  up  their  claims  to  be  dictators 
of  the  national    mind.     The    first 
sneer  was,  *'  Why  are  you  to  pay  a 
debt  with  one  hand,  while  you  are 
borrowing  with  the  other  ?  "    But 
those  objectors  did  not  condescend 
to  listen  to  the  language  of  its  au- 
thor.   The  Sinking  Fund  was  never 
expected  to  supply  the  immediate 
expenses  of  war.     The  contrary  was 
so  much  the  case,  that  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  kept  sacredly  from  all 
employment  of  the  kind.     It  was 
intended  to  exist  during  war,  that 
it  might  be  ready  to  act  with  un- 
restricted power  at  the    moment 
when  war  ceased.     The  next  sneer 
was,  "  Where  is   your  compound 
interest  to  be  created  ?    What  can 
be  had  from  a  people  exhausted  by 
war?"     The  objectors  here  disre- 
garded the  natural  tendency  of  man 
to  amass  money,  the  growth  of  ca-* 
pital,  and  the  new  uses  for  the  pro- 
fitable exercise  of  money  discover- 
ed by  the  industry  and  extending 
marts  and  communications  of  the 
empire.    Another    striking   advan- 
tage of  the  fund  was,  that,  by  the 
system    of  constant  purchase,  the 
value  of  the  stock  was  sustained  in 
the  market ;  an  effect  which,  though 
operating  in  some  degree  against 
the  interests  of  the  fund,  as  an  ex- 
tinguisher of  the  debt,  yet  operated 
with  a  totally  counterbalancing  va- 
lue on  the  general  credit  of  the  na- 
tion.   An  objection  of  a   contrary 
order  was  also  made.    The  power 
of  the  fund  was  acknowledged,  but 
pronounced  to  be  so  enormous,  that 
it  would,  in  a  few  years,  by  abo- 
lishing all   the   debt,  deprive   the 
public   of  all   means  of  obtaining 
that  most  secure  and  easy  investi- 
ture of  money  which   it  finds   in 
the  funds.     Of  this  inconvenience, 
or  perhaps  this  evil,  there  could 
be  no  doubt;   but  this  was   pro- 
vided for  by  Pitt's  observation,  that^ 
when  the  Sinking  Fund  rose  to  four 
millions  a-year,  '*  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted  to  Parliament  whether   it 
should  thenceforth   be  suffered  to 
hicrease  at  compound  Interest" 

In  the  next  year  a  question  was 
^latiirhfkH   wrhfch    hsM  fltrnnir  rAtrn 
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Bpective  interest  at  this  moment; 
and  which  unhappily  commenced 
those  attaclcs  by  which  Popery  is 
already  rendering  itself  master  of 
the  Constitution— the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  The 
former  had  been  passed  in  1661^ 
on  the  return  of  Charles^  and  while 
England  was  yet  bleeding  from  the 
wounds  of  the  rebellion  and  usur- 
pation raised  by  the  various  bodies 
of  the  Dissenters  from  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  By  it  no  man 
was  eligible  into  any  corporation, 
who  should  not,  within  one  year 
previous  to  such  election,  take  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Test  Act 
was  for  the  protection  of  the  State 
against  Popery,  and  was  passed  in 
1672,  when  Charles  was  notorious- 
ly charged  with  an  intention  to 
glace  Popery  on  the  throne ;  when 
e  had,  in  fact,  entered  into  a  trea- 
ty with  Louis  XIV.  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Popery  in  England 
('*Rose*s  Observations  on  Fox*s  His- 
tory"), and  when  James,  the  heir- 
presumptive,  was  a  professed  Pa« 
pist.  The  act  required  that  every 
person  who  accepted  any  civil  office, 
or  a  commission  in  the  army  or 
navy,  should,  within  six  months 
after  such  acceptance,  take  the 
Eucharist ;  in  default  of  which,  he 
should  be  incapable  of  holding  the 
office  or  commission,  and  be  liable 
to  certain  penalties. 

Those  acts  had  been  framed  with 
the  express  intent,  not  of  injuring 
any  man  in  his  right  of  forming  a 
religious  opinion  for  himself,  but  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  that  opinion 
against  the  well-being  of  the  State, 
of  which  the  Established  Church 
had  been  declared  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  a  component  part,  emi- 
nently essential  to  the  continuance 
of  public  liberty,  whose  former 
overthrow,  effected  by  those  Dissent- 
ers, had  been  the  forerunner  of  civil 
war  and  tyranny.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  State 
should  prevent  disturbers  on  prin- 
ciple from  having  again  the  power 
to  destroy ;  and  therefore  the  juat 
precaution  was  adopted,  of  exclu- 
ding from  the  offices  of  the  State 
those  whose  habits  rendered  them 
hostile  to  its  continuance.  The  de- 
ifdaration  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 


mons, at  the  time  of  the  enactmenca, 
was  as  explicit  as  its  justice  was  un- 
deniable.   "  Our  object,"  said  they, 
"  Is,  by  withholding  power  froni  the 
enemies  of  the  Established  religion, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
evils  which  we  have  so  recently  ex-« 
perienced."    And  the  receiFing  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
considered  the  most  secure  evidence 
that  the  individual  so  receiving  was 
a  member  of  that  Church ;  it  being 
proved,  by  facts  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  melancholy  recollection,  that 
to  no  other  hands  could  situations  of 
trust  and  authority  be  committed, 
without  the  hazard  of  new  convul- 
sions.   Those  measures  were  felt  to 
be  so  entirely  consistent  with  ra- 
tional liberty,  that  when  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  had  revised  and  re-es- 
tablished the  Constitution,  and  when 
Liberty  was  acknowledged  on  the 
broadest  principle,  it  was  found  «s- 
sential  to  retain  those  enactments, 
for  the  actual  safeguard  of  liberty 
itself.     This  procedure   had   been 
subsequentiy  pronounced  by  the  au- 
thority of  philosophic  law,  as  deci- 
dedly as  by  that  of  active  legisla- 
tion, to  be  consistent,  just,  and  ne- 
cessary.    "  Those  two  acts,"  says 
Blackstone,   in    his  Commentaries^ 
**  were  two  bulwarks^  erected  to  se- 
cure the  Established  Church  against 
peril  from  nonconformists  of  all  de- 
nominations—infidels, Turks,  Jews, 
heretics,    Papists,    and   sectaries." 
They  fulfilled  their  purpose  emi- 
nently in  the  trying  time  which  so 
soon  followed,  and,  in  the  face  of 
the  perfidious  government  and  Po- 
pish superstition  of  James,  protect- 
ed the  national  religion  until  they 
righted  the  country.    But,  so  con- 
sistent was  their  principle  with  the 
freedom  of  Christianity,  that,  among 
the  first  acts  of  the  "  Glorious  Re- 
volution," and  well  it  deserves  the 
titie,  was  the  Act  of  Toleration,  ex- 
tinguishing all  penalties  for  personal 
opinion,    and  thus  abolishing,   for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  all  interference  with 
the  mind,  and  putting  a  legislative 
end  to  all  religious  persecution  for 
ever;— in  the  words  of  Blackstone, 
'*  giving  a  full  liberty  to  act  as  their 
consciences  shall  direct  them,  in  the 
matter  of  religious  worship." 
That  nations  have  a  right  to  de- 
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fend  their  laws  and  privileges  as 
much  as  indi?iduals  have  a  right  to 
defend  their  properties  and  persons, 
and  that  they  have  a  consequent 
right  to  exclude  from  power  any 
part  of  their  own  population  which 
professes  opinions  hostile  to  estab- 
lishments connected  with  the  safety 
of  the  State^  is  as  plain  a  proposition 
as  can  be  offered  to  the  understand- 
ing of  man.  No  conceivable  right 
can  exist  in  the  professors  of  any 
peculiar  opinion,  especially  where 
the  opinion  is  an  innovation,  where 
the  professors  form  a  comparatively 
email  body,  and  where  the  opinion 
practically  threatens  the  existence 
of  any  valued  and  essential  institu- 
tion of  the  State,  to  claim  those  of- 
fices by  which  the  State  is  govern- 
ed, and  by  which,  of  course,  its  pro- 
gress may  be  retarded,  or  its  exist- 
ence undone.  No  right  can  thus  be- 
long to  two  millions  of  sectaries  to 
possess  those  offices  by  which  four- 
teen millions  of  the  Church  of 
England  uphold  their  religion,  and 
through  it  that  Constitution  which 
they  and  their  forefathers  alike  felt 
and  feel  to  be  inseparably  dependent 
on  their  religion.  All  that  any  hold- 
er of  a  new  opinion  can  rightfully 
claim  of  Government  is,  that  no  man 
shall  interfere  with  his  conscience. 
To  demand  that  he  shall  have  the 
power  of  interfering  with  the  con- 
sciences of  others,  by  the  claim  of 
Interfering  with  those  offices  which 
guard  the  general  liberty  of  con- 
science,  along  with  all  the  other 
forms  of  liberty,  is  an  extravagance 
reserved  for  the  blind  illumination 
of  our  ridiculous  age.  The  "  Act  of 
Indemnity"  was  the  first  practical 
folly.  It  failed  in  all  points.  It  nei- 
ther conciliated  the  sectaries,  nor 
secured  the  Church.  It  was  to  hare 
softened  every  asperity  at  once,  to 
have  filled  public  life  with  a  new 
flow  of  Christian  liberality,  to  have 
opened  the  path  to  genius  hitherto 
excluded,  and  to  have  reinspired  a 
boundless  attachment  to  the  old  in- 
etitutions  of  the  country.  Its  imme- 
diate  operation  was  the  direct  re- 
verse or  all.  It  rendered  sectarian- 
ism hourly  more  bitter ;  it  brought 
the  disputes  of  the  conventicle  into 
public  life ;  and  while  it  only  exhi- 
bited on  a  larger  scale  the  hereditary 
aversion  of  the  Puritan  for  the  no- 


bler exercises  of  taste  and  learning, 
it  empowered  him  to  brinf  his  whole 
hereditary  hostility  into  play  against 
the  Constitution.  It  is  in  this  over- 
mastering spirit  of  hatred  that  the 
sectarian  has  loolced  out  for  auxi- 
liaries in  every  quarter  the  most 
alien  even  to  his  religious  profess 
sions.  Pretending  to  be  religious 
beyond  all  that  bear  the  name  of 
Christian,  he  plunges  into  the  most 
intimate  confederacy  with  the  Pa- 
pist, whom  he  pronounces  an  idola- 
ter I  He  holds  out  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  avowed  infidel. 
The  atheist  is  the  man  of  his  choice, 
if  he  can  make  him  his  accomplice. 
The  charitable  cloak  that  covers  all 
the  sins  of  all  is  taken  from  the  ward- 
robe where  it  has  hung  since  the 
days  of  Cromwell,  and  the  grand  re- 
conciling virtue  is  conspiracy. 

Pitt's  language  on  Beaufoy's  mo- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  should  be  remem* 
bered  as  the  standard  of  English  rea- 
son. TheDissenters  had  exerted  them, 
selves  considerably  at  the  general 
election  in  1784  on  his  side;  and  the 
present  motion  was  made,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  the  hope  of  his  Parliament- 
ary return  of  the  service.  He  began 
his  speech  by  a  full  acknowledgment 
of  their  exertions,  but  declared  Uiat» 
after  the  most  mature  consideration, 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  measure  that 
could  be  an  equivalent  for  its  mis- 
chief. The  leading  propositions  of 
this  fine  digest  of  law  and  polity  were 
— The  motion  was  not  an  applica- 
tion to  relieve  a  class  of  men  from 
any  odium,  or  from  any  religious  re- 
straint, as  the  Dissenters  were  in 
possession  of  perfect  toleration,  per* 
feet  freedom  to  serve  Heaven  in  the 
manner  they  themselves  preferred. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  right  to  participate  in  offices  of 
state  and  to  enjov  liberty  of  con- 
science—offices of  state  being  in- 
tended for  the  support  of  the  esta- 
blished government,  ought  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  persons  who 
are  not  well  affected  to  that  government 
in  all  its  essential  parts.  In  every  so- 
ciety there  must  be  a  restriction  of 
rights.  And  in  England  the  restriction 
is  acknowledged  by  the  demand  of 
certain  qualifications  in  individuals  in 
a  variety  of  instances.  Th^  present 
attempt  of  the  Dissenters  was  to  ac- 
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quire  political  power,  but  political 
power  being  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community^  and  not  tfie  right  of 
any  individual,  might  be  withholden 
from  any  one  part  of  the  communitf, 
where  the  general  interest  rendered 
such  a  limitation  necessary.  The 
Dissenters  might  disclaim  any  hos- 
tile intention  towards  the  Church* 
but  it  was  only  wise  to  look  to  human 
nature  for  the  springs  of  human 
action.  The  difference  between  the 
various  sects  of  Dissenters  were  of 
the  widest  kind ;  some  might  be  to- 
lerant,  but  many  pronounced  the 
Church  of  England  nt  only  to  be  abo- 
lished as  a  remnant  of  popery,  while 
others,  going  further  still,  declared 
agunst  all  establishments;  yet  no 
measure  that  admitted  one  sect  for 
its  moderation  could  exclude  an- 
other for  its  violence.  It  was  the 
nature  of  all  sects  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  their  opinions,  and  if  they 
had  power  to  introduce  changes 
grounded  on  those  opinions,  sub- 
Terting  the  politiea!  institutions 
which  they  conceived  to  be  in  error. 
That  this  subversion  of  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  and  they  to  be 
wrong,  would  be,  to  its  extent,  revo- 
lution, and,  therefore,  was  to  be  met 
in  the  first  instance,  and  guarded 
i^nst  in  every  step,  by  every  poe- 
Bible  barrier.  That  the  Church  and 
State  were  united  on  principles  of 
mutual expecUency^  and  by  indissoluble 
ties.  That  it  therefore  concerned 
those  to  whom  the  well  being  of  the 
State  was  intrusted,  to  take  care  that 
the  Church  was  not  rashly  endan- 
gered, the  ruin  of  which  must  en- 
danger the  ruin  of  the  State.  That 
it  was  the  right  of  every  legislature 
to  establish  such  testa  as  should  ap- 
pear to  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good.  That  there  was  no 
more  reason  for  considering  the  ex- 
clusion of  Dissenters  from  office  as 
a  disgrace  or  punishment,  than  any 
other  rule  which  upheld  our  politi- 
cal government;  just  as  no  man 
was  looked  on  as  disgraced  or  pu- 
nished because  he  had  not  a  vote  for 
a  city,  a  county,  or  a  borough. — He 
concluded  by  saying,  Uiat  he  "had 
much  respect  for  the  present  race  of 
Dissenters,  and  admitted  that  their 
moderation  entitled  them  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Government;  but  protec- 
tion and  power  were  different  things. 


and  neither  law  nor  common  i 
could  require  their  being  iuTested 
with  power  to  break  up  the  settled 
order  of  the  State,  and  that  they 
already  possessed  every  prirtlege 
compatible  witli  the  safety  of  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ments." The  House,  not  yet  ino- 
culated with  the  absurdities  of  poll* 
tical  liberalism  and  religious  indif- 
ference, acknowledged  Uie  force  of 
a  reasoning,  which,  to  every  man  of 
constitutional  principles,  was  unan- 
swerable. And  the  motion  was  re- 
jected by  nearly  two  to  one,  1 76  to  98i. 
If  we  demanded  a  resisUese  proof 
of  the  administrative  sagacity  of 
Pitt,  it  might  be  found  in  his  viewa 
of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  During  the  whole  long  period^ 
from  their  enactment  to  me  com- 
mencement of  this  revolutionary 
age,  they  preserved  the  Constitution 
from  the  inroad  of  infidels,  sectariea, 
and  republicans.  But  when  tho 
venom  of  French  Jacobinism,  the 
frigid  affectations  of  German  philo- 
sophy, and,  more  effectively  than 
either,  the  Deism  and  Atheism  of  the 
modem  school  of  political  scribbling, 
had  partially  diseased  the  mind  of 
the  rising  generation,  the  repeal  of 
those  acts  was  loudly  called  for  by 
faction.  The  call  was  powerfully 
protested  against  by  religious  men 
and  consistent  politicians,  as  only 
preliminary  to  the  ruin  of  the  old 
mstitutions  of  the  empire.  In  defi- 
ance of  the  proteat,  the  repeal  was 
carried  in  IdstS,  Its  first  conse- 
quence was,  as  if  a  curse  had  been 
instantly  brought  down,  the  admia- 
aion  of  Papists  into  the  L«(ialatiire ; 
a  measure  which  Enf  hmd  will  yet 
weep  in  tears  of  blood,  and  in  which 
at  this  hour  she  feels  the  chains  of 
Popish  tyranny.  All  thenceforth  was 
natural.  The  Papist  hostility  against 
England  and  her  constitution  was 
developed  in  that  fatal  Bill  of  mia- 
named  and  delusive  Reform,  which, 
throwing  the  representation  from  the 
hands  of  the  responsible  classes  into 
those  of  the  irresponsible,  giving  to 
ignorance  the  rights  that  belong  to 
knowledge,  and  to  poverty  the  rights 
which  can  be  safely  exerted  by  pro- 

gerty  alone,  has  already  shaken  the 
tate  to  its  foundations.     We  al- 
ready see  the  fruits  of  this  cod« 
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ceBsion  in  the  absolute  tyranny  of 
a  Popish  faction  over  the  English 
Cabinet,  in  its  successive  overthrow 
of  English  administrations;  in  its  ac- 
tual fabrication  of  a  government  for 
Ireland ;  in  ite  attempt  to  ruin  those 
corporations  and  public  bodies  which 
had  been  formed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  the  religion  and 
interests  of  England  in  Ireland ;  in 
its  bitter  personal  persecution  of  the 
Irish  clergy;  and  finally,  in  its  open 
demand  to  have  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  given  into  its 
power. 

To  what  further  views  the  inflamed 
bigotry  and  furious  ambition  of  this 
aect  may  look,  must  be  judged  of  by 
what  five  short  years  have  done. 
The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts  was  the  death-blow  of 
the  Constitution;  and  on  its  grave 
may  be  written, — '*  There  lie  the 
Liberties  of  England,  gained  by 
illustrious  sacrifices,  sustained  by 
vigilance  and  virtue,  and  lost  at 
length  by  giddy  concession,  weak 
confidence,  and  the  boundless  folly 
of  believing  that  Dissenters  could  be 
safe  guardians  of  the  Elstablished 
Church,  Papists  of  Protestantism, 
and  Republicans  of  Monarchy." 

The  debates  on  the  Heir-appa- 
rent's  Debts,  in  April  and  May  1787 ; 
the  Impeachment  of  Hastings,  of 
which  the  six  articles  were  prepared 
by  Burke  on  the  25th  of  April,  and 
the  general  measure  was  carried  on 
the  9tli  of  May,  by  175  to  89;  and 
the  debates  on  the  Regency  in  De-  * 
cember  1788,  were  the  chief  public 
transactions  of  this  period.  In  them 
all,  the  Minister  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  soundness  of  his  views 
and  the  dignity  of  his  principles. 
While  the  admirers  of  great  abilities 
will  regret  that,  on  the  first  of  those 
topics,  Fox  pledged  himself  before 
the  House  and  the  nation  to  the 
non-existence  of  a  marriage  between 
the  Prince  and  Mrs  Fitzberbert,  a 
Roman  Catholic, — a  pledge  which 
in  the  most  decisive  degree  involved 
bis  honour;  and  that  in  the  last  he 
claimed  a  right  for  the  Prince  to 
hold  the  Regency,  independently  of 
the  choice  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons,—a  right  in  which  this  head- 
long partisan  equally  abandoned 
the  boasted  principles  of  the  Whig 
creed,  and  exhibited  his  readiness 
to  abandon  the  Constitution.    Pitt 


was  the  great  opponent  to  the  tri- 
umph of  this  extraordinary  claim, 
which  would  have  made  the  Prince 
master  not  only  of  the  Crown,  but 
of  the  Constitution.  Fox,  in  full 
contemplation  of  the  feast  of  power, 
had  palpably  determined  to  enjoy  it 
to  the  utmost  In  his  speculation 
the  whole  Cabinet  was  to  be  thrown 
out,  and  new  men  and  new  mea- 
sures to  be  put  in  possession.  Fox, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  was  to  have 
been  actual  Prime  Minister;  the 
Duke  of  Portland  nominally  Premier, 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Earl 
Spencer  the  Irish  Lord-lieutenant. 
All  the  minor  ofifices  were  to  be 
filled  by  Fox's  friends;  and  his  party, 
with  its  easy  relaxation  of  principle 
and  unfailing  thirst  of  place,  already 
regarded  itself  as  lord  of  all. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  this 
hazardous  consummation  was  de- 
feated, in  the  first  instance,  by  party 
alone.  Pitt,  after  combating  and 
conquering  the  ignorant  and  guilty 
claim  of  right,  fully  admitted  ^at 
the  Heir-apparent  was  the  indivi- 
dual most  fitted  to  hold  the  Regency; 
and  having  established  the  few  re- 
strictions which  he  thought  either 
the  time  or  the  Prince  would  endure, 
and  which  were  to  last  only  for 
three  years,  he  prepared  to  give  up 
office  without  delay,  and  to  invest 
the  Prince  with  the  Regency.  He 
had  surmised  that  the  two  Houses 
would  act  at  once  upon  the  report 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  do  of 
December.  Fox,  whose  natural 
policy  would  have  been  to  proceed 
without  delay,  from  that  hour 
seemed  to  study  nothing  but  delay. 
Notwithstanding  Pitt's  strong  reluc- 
tance to  bring  the  King's  physicians 
into  that  public  and  rude  examina- 
tion which  must  refer  to  so  many 
personal  and  painful  circumstances 
of  the  Royal  illness.  Fox  demanded 
that  they  should  be  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  House.  The  examina- 
tion, which  ought  to  have  been  of 
the  briefest  and  most  restricted 
kind,  was  prolonged  by  frivolous 
questions,  and  the  mere  love  of 
questioning,  for  ten  days !  The 
debates  on  the  Restrictions  were 
equally  prolonged,  by  the  mere 
folly  of  the  Opposition.  Two 
months  were  thus  thrown  away 
during  which  Fox  might  have 
been  Minister.    His  whole  conduct 
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on  the  subject  seems  the  actual 
work  of  infatuation.  No  man  was 
more  eager  for  power.  He  must» 
HIce  all  other  men,  have  heen  aware 
of  the  advantages  which  a  Ministry 
in  possession  would  have  over  a 
Ministry  broken  up  and  in  exclu- 
sion, even  in  the  event  of  the  King's 
recovery.  But  all  was  in  vain.  His 
common  sense  seemed  to  have 
failed  him,  and  he  continued  tam- 
pering with  fortune,  trying,  debat- 
ing, and  opposing,  until,  on  the  24  th 
orFebruary,  he  was  astounded  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  King  had 
sent  for  Pitt,  that  the  Royal  health 
was  restored^  and  the  Government 
of  his  great  rival  restored  along 
with  it  more  firmly  than  ever. 

But  if  this  strange  hesitation  were 
disastrous  for  Fox,  it  was  perhaps 
of  the  most  fortunate  order  for 
England.  What  might  be  the  effect 
on  the  feelings  of  Sie  Kin^,  if,  on 
his  first  feeble  recovery  rrom  his 
disorder,  he  had  found  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  man  who  was  more 
than  his  Minister — his  friend — sub- 
verted ;  and  the  Government  of  the 
man  who  had  been  for  so  many 
years  more  than  the  opponent  of  his 
Councils— his  personal  object  of 
menace  and  hostility,  paramount, 
may  be  not  difficult  to  conjecture. 
There  is  every  probability  that  his 
disease  would  have  been  inflamed  by 
the  shock,  and  his  temporary  aber- 
ration have  been  deepened  into  final 
loss  tf  understanding.  In  that  case, 
what  must  have  been  the  lot  of  the 
Empire  with  the  leader  of  the  rabble 
at  tne  head  of  Government,  with 
the  Prince  helpless  in  his  hand, 
with  the  fickleness  of  party  turned 
on  the  sole  possession  and  retention 
of  power^  with  all  willine  to  make 
any  of  those  breaches  in  Uie  Consti- 
tution, through  which  they  might 
enter  with  facility  in  all  future  time, 
with  the  whole  pauperism  and  ple- 
beianiam  of  politics  hurrying  on  to 
the  banquet, — and  all  this  within 
twelve  months  of  the  French  Revo* 
lution ! 

The  great  events  which  charac- 
terised the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  year  1789  to  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  catastrophe, 
are  still  so  familiar  to  our  me« 
mories,  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
enter  into  their  detail.  But  the 
.principles  of  the  general  overthrow 
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bear  so  direct  a  resemblance  to  the 
principles  which  are  now  afloat 
among  ourselves,  that  we  must  dread 
a  similar  progress  leading  to  a  simi- 
lar catastrophe.  The  French  Revo- 
lution began  with  a  demand  for  the 
reform  of  the  National  Church.  The 
demand  had  been  made  fifty  years 
before,  but  it  was  in  the  shape  of 
gentle  regret  at  conspicuous  errors, 
and  a  philosophic  hope  of  gradual 
purification.  This  was  the  language 
of  treachery  rendered  prudent  by 
fear.  Bih  the  language  became 
rapidly  louder.  Personal  stigmas 
were  followed  by  general  libel,  and 
the  Church  of  France  was  gradually 
brought  before  the  public  eye  as  the 
customary  object  of  sarcasm  and 
scorn.  The  next  step  In  the  process 
was  to  hold  it  up  as  the  object  of 
plunder.  The  pretence  of  reform 
was  cast  aside,  and  the  declared 
determinaUon  was  robbery.  If  the 
cry  for  change  had  proceeded  from 
men  of  virtue.  Justly  Indignant  at 
the  relaxation  or  clerical  morals,  or 
from  men  of  religion,  honestly  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  Established 
Church  of  their  country  rendered 
worthy  of  Christianity,  the  desire 
for  this  revision  might  be  not  simply 
justifiable,  but  patriotic,  safe,  and 
profitable.  But  who  were  the  puri- 
fiers? Notoriously  a  junta  of  the 
most  profligate,  profane,  and  incen- 
diary names  of  France.  Who  were 
the  zealots  whose  blood  boiled  in 
their  veins  at  the  injured  majesty 
of  religion,  but  a  race  of  scoffers  at 
all  religion,  avowed  and  ostentatious 
Infidels,  libertines,  and  atheists? 
Who  were  the  chief  mourners  in 
that  procession  in  which  they  sum- 
moned ^e  rising  generation  of 
France  to  weep  over  the  grave  of 
public  morals  strangled  by  a  power- 
ful and  corrupt  establishment  ?  Vol- 
taire, D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Raynal, 
and  the  crowd  of  inferior  panders 
to  public  vice,  who  solicited  a  sluffe 
in  their  fame  by  rivalling  them  in 
their  malignity. 

It  will  be  fairly  conceived  that 
we  are  no  defenders  of  the  views  of 
religion  adopted  by  Popery,  but  it 
would  be  a  burlesque  upon  all  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Church  re- 
formers of  France  had  any  other 
object  than  subversion  of  the  Throne 
in  subversion  of  the  Church,  coupled 
with  a  fierce  determioation  to  roia 
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the  establiafament  as  a  prelimiuary 
to  the  ruin  of  the  only  relifion  they 
knew.  They  now  proceeded  syste- 
matically.  The  patriot  orators  were 
first  aggrieved^  not  by  the  forms  and 
doctrines,  nor  even  by  the  property 
and  pomps  of  the  establish  men  t,  but 
by  the  injuries  of  the  minor  clergy. 
The  condition  of  the  village  curates, 
the  •*  working  clergy,"  went  to  their 
Bouls,  they  reprobated  the  "  intole- 
rable partiality*'  which  condemned 
the  true  labourer  in  the  vineyard  to 
a  paltry  pittance,  while  his  diocesan 
was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
When  this  display  of  sensibility  had 
produced  its  effect  in  enlistine  the 
sympathies  of  that  vast  multitude 
who  are  bom  to  follow  every  public 
absurdity  which  adopts  the  common- 
places of  romance,  the  political 
power  of  the  Church  became  the 
object  The  orators  of  the  Palais- 
Royal  felt  all  their  notions  of  pro- 
priety offended  by  the  si^ht  of 
Churchmen  connected  with  the 
Monarchy.  What  was  become  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
Church  when  all  was  purity  and  po- 
verty ?  What  could  be  more  afflicting 
to  the  true  friends  of  religion  than 
to  see  Churchmen  running  the  ha- 
zard of  the  great  corrupter,  wealth, 
or  bearing  those  titles  of  honour, 
and  offices  of  public  distinction, 
which  savoured  so  fatally  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world  ?  Where  was  the 
age  of  the  apostles  ? 

Fraoce  is  a  theatrical  country,  and 
a  high-sounding  sentiment  there 
captivates  all  ears.  The  sound  was 
national,  and  no  roan  stopped  to 
consider  from  what  lips  it  came. 
What  low  perfidy,  what  foul  licen« 
tiousness,  what  inveterate  corrup- 
tion of  heart  and  head  were  wrap- 
ped in  the  stage  dresses  which  those 
actors  of  the  revolutionary  drama 
bad  put  on  for  the  hour.  When  the 
populace  were  inflamed  by  this  ap- 
peal to  their  religious  delicacy  until 
they  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the 
unfortunate,  then  the  true  develope- 
ment   of  the   system  came.    The 
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Church  must  be  reformed,  was  no 
longer  the  cry.  The  impurities  of 
the  Church  were  no  longer  the  pre- 
text.  The  Church  must  fall,  was  the 
cry.  The  last  coin  of  the  Church 
must  be  confiscated,  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  rebel  Legislature.  Hypo- 
crisy had  done  its  work,  it  was  re- 
quired no  longer.  Legislation  threw 
off  its  mask,  and  stalked  forth  as 
rapine.  As  if  the  human  character 
had  been  suddenly  changed,  the 
philosophers,  orators,  patriots,  and 
purists  of  the  land,  exhibited  one 
ruthless  gang  of  revolters,  assassins^ 
incendiaries,  and  robbers ;  or  rather 
as  if  some  upburst  from  the  dun- 

?[eons  of  darkness  land  evil  had  sent 
orth  their  spirits  to  revel  for  a 
season  on  the  face  of  earth,  and 
supersede  the  form  and  feelings  of 
man— all  was  one  scene  of  furious 
struggle,  bloody  revenge,  frantic 
laughter,  hideous  voluptuousness, 
and  reckless  spoliation.  The  first 
act  of  the  National  Assembly  was  the 
seizure  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
Church.  Whatever  might  be  the 
unscriptural  errors  of  the  French 
Establishment,    the    property    was 

guiltless.  That  Church  might  have 
eserved  the  heaviest  vengeance  for 
its  doctrines,  but  those  doctrines 
were  not  impugned  by  the  new  illu- 
minators of  France.  Its  property 
was  its  crime  in  their  eyes.  They 
abated  the  nuisance  by  a  general 
grasp  at  the  whole  corporate  mcome 
of  the  Church.  The  operation  was 
simple.  It  was  completed  in  a 
single-day,  by  a  single  debate.  The 
motion  was  made,  **  That  all  the 
revenues  and  possessions  of  the 
Church  should  become  the  property 
of  the  State."  It  was  carried  with 
scarcely  the  form  of  deliberation. 
In  1789,  and  from  that  hour,  the 
spirit  of  Revolution,  torch  in  hand, 
went  forth  to  lay  the  monarchy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  whole  proprietary 
of  France  in  a  bed  of  flames,  which 
was  to  be  extinguished  only  In 
torrents  of  the  blood  of  France  and 
Europe. 


VfVAi  all  the  general  principles  advocated  by  the  admirable  author  of  this 
aeries  we  entirely  agree ;  but  we  dissent  from  his  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  dissolve  Parliament  C.  N. 
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TBI  KTBIf-lONO  OF  THB  8TEBAMS* 
BY  W.  AKCHER  BUTLBB. 

Lo !  cottchM  within  as  odorous  vale^  whore  Uaj 
Had  smiled  the  tears  of  April  into  flowers^ 
1  was  alone  in  thought  one  sunnr  even : 
Mine  eye  was  waadering  in  the  cloudlets  grajr, 
Mass'd  into  wreaths  above  the  golden  bowers. 
Where  slept  the  sun  in  the  far  western  heaven. 

I  was  iJone,  and  watch'd  the  glittering  threads. 
So  deftly  woven  upon  the  purple  woof 
By  severing  clouds,  as  partioff  iato  llaee 
Of  slender  light,  Ihelr  broken  briliiaoce  spreads 
Thin  floatiog  fragments  am  the  blue-arcfa'd  roaf. 
And  each,  a  waving  banner,  streana  and  ahteaa. 

A  mountain  lay  below  the  sun,  its  blue 
VeilM  in  a  robe  of  luminous  mist,  and  seeming 
To  melt  into  the  radiant  skies  above; 
A  broken  turret  near,  and  the  rich  hue 
Of  faded  sunlight  through  its  window  gleaming, 
Fahnting  to  tremulous  slumber  on  a  grove* 

But  Bvening  grew  more  pale.    Her  Boneless  hafar 

Wound  in  aim  dasky  tresses  round  the  skies. 

And  dews  like  heavenly  love,  with  unseen  fall. 

Came  showering.    Insect  forms  swarm  on  the  ab. 

To  daszle  wiui  their  tangling  play  mine  eyes. 

That  drooped  and  closed,<— and  mystery  bosomed  all  I 

Unsleeping  thus — ^yet  dreaminghf  awske— 
Fancies  came  wooing  me,  and  gently  rose 
To  the  soft  sistering  music  of  a  stream 
That  pilgrimed  by ;  and,  as  I  list,  they  take 
A  form,  a  being — such  as  deep  repose 
Begets— a  reverie,  almost  a  dream. 


I  heard,  I  read  the  language  of  the  ^ 
That  low  monotonous  murmur  of  sweet  sound. 
Unheard  at  noon,  but  creeping  out  at  even  I 
That  language  known  but  to  the  delicate  daughtera 
Of  Tetfays,  the  bright  Naiads.    All  around 
The  thrilling  tones  gush  forth  to  silent  heaven. 

**  We  come,"  they  sweetly  sang,  "we  come  from  roving. 
The  long  still  summer  day,  'mid  banks  of  flowers,  -9«.^ 
Through  meads  of  waving  emerald,  groves,  and  woods* 
Ours  were  delights :  the  lilies,  mild  and  loving. 
Bent  o'er  us  their  o'eratching  bells— those  bowers 
For  fays  hung  floating  on  our  bubbling  floods. 

*'  We  come— and  whence  ?    At  early  mom  we  sprung^ 
Like  free>born  mountaineers,  from  nigged  hills, 
Where  bursts  our  rock-ribbed  founttdn.    We  hare  sped 
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Tbrough  many  a  quiet  Tale,  m&d  there  have  auDg 
The  murmuring  deecani  of  the  playful  rillB» 
To  thank  the  wfauis  for  the  aweet  aeent  tliey  ahed ! 

**  Our  sapphire  floods  were  Unctured  by  the  skiea 
"With  their  first  burst  of  blushes,  as  we  broke 
At  mom  upon  a  meadow.    Not  a  voice 
Rose  from  the  solenm  earth  as  ruby  dyes 
Swam  like  a  glory  roasd  us,  and  awoke 
*     The  trance  6f  heaven,  and  bade  the  world  r^<o{ce. 

"  Enwreath'd  in  mists,  the  perfumed  breath  of  monij 
Our  infancy  of  waters  freshly  bright 
Cleft  the  hush'd  fields,  warbling  a  matin  wild ; 
"While  beaming  from  the  kindled  heavens,  and  berne 
On  clouds  instinct  with  nuuiv-ooloured  lights 
The  Spirit  ai  Nstture  heard  tbe  strain,  and  smiled  t 

"  Heaven's  flushing  East,  its  western  wilds  as  pale 
As  is  the  wan  cheek  of  deserted  love. 
Its  changeful  clouds,  its  changeless  deeps  of  blue, 
Li^  glass'd  within  us  when  that  misty  veil 
Evanid,  disenshroudiag  field  and  grove. 
Left  us,  a  mirror  of  each  heavenly  hue, 

^  An  echo  of  Heaven's  loveliest  tints  I  But  lo  I 
The  spell  that  bound  us  broke ;  in  foaming  leap 
Our  sheeted  water's  rush'd  ;  our  silvery  vest 
Of  light  o'erhung  the  clifis,  oar  gorgeous  bower 
Arch'd  them  at  mid-ftill, — till  below  the  steep 
The  maniac  waves  sunk  mvrmaring  into  rest^ 

"  Now  moum'd  one  lone  stream  down  a  dusky  vale. 
Like  Passion  wearied  into  dull  Despair, 
The  sole  sad  music  of  that  sunless  spot ; 
And  prison'd  from  the  sunbeam  and  the  gide 
By  nodding  ciags  above,  all  wild!  v  bare. 
We  slov^y  crept  where  life  and  light  was  not. 

"  To  greet  us  from  that  salvage  home  there  came 
A  Form,— *twas  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Wild, 
But  one  more  mortal,  on  whose  wasted  cheek 
Sorrow  had  written  death ;  a  child  of  Fame 
Perchance,  yet  far  less  Fame's  than  Nature's  child, 
He  loved  the  languid  lapse  of  streams  to  seekf 

'*  Some  cherish 'd  wo,  some  treasur'd  fond  regret, . 
Lay  round  his  heart,  and  drew  the  gentlest  tear 
'That  ever  sanctified  a  pitying  stream. 
Or  crystallized. in  lucent  cells  was  set 
By  Naiads,  in  their  wavy  locks  to  wear 
As  priceless  jewel  of  celestial  beam. 

**  The  dirge  of  Nature  is  her  Streams !    Their  song 
Speaks  a  soft  music  to  man's  grief,  and  those 
Most  love  them  who  have  loved  all  else  in  vdn : 
"We  charmed  that  lone  one  as  he  paced  along 
From  the  dark  thraldom  of  his  dream  of  woes,— 
His  sadness  died  before  our  sadder  strain  I  ^ 


**  Once  more  amid  the  joyaunce  of  the  Sun* 
And  Light,  the  Life  of  Nature,  we  have  tauffht 
The  pensive  mourner  of  our  marge  to  amUe 
In.  answer  to  our  smile  of  beams,  and  won 
The  venom  from  the  poisoned  heart,  and  wrought 
A  spell  to  bless  the  wearied  brain  awhile  ! 

*  The  imaged  Sun  floats  proudly  on  oor  breast^ 
Ever  beside  each  wanderer^  though  there  be 
Many  to  tread  our  path  of  turf  and  flowers  t 
A  thousand  sparkling  orbs  for  one  imprest 
On  us, — for  ours  is  the  bright  mimicry 
Of  Nature,  changing  with  her  changeful  hours. 

^  And  thus  we  have  a  world,  a  lovely  world» 
A  softened  picture  of  the  upper  sphere 
Sunk  in  our  crystal  depths  and  glassy  caves ; 
And  every  cloud  beneath  the  heavens  unfurled. 
And  every  shadowy  tint  they  wear,  sleeps  here. 
Here  in  this  voiceless  kingdom  of  the  waves. 

^  On  to  the  ocean  I  ever,  ever  on  I 
Our  banded  waters,  hurrying  to  the  deeo, 
Lift  to  the  winds  a  song  of  wilder  strife ; 
And  white  plumes  glittering  in  to-morrow's  sun. 
Shall  crest  our  waves  when  starting  out  of  sleep 
For  the  glad  tumult  of  their  ocean-life. 

**  On  to  the  Ocean  I  through  the  midnight  chill. 
Beneath  the  glowing  stars,  by  woodlands  dim, 
A  silvery  wreath  of  beauty  shall  we  twine. 
Thus  may  our  course — ceaseless — ^unwearied  still«-i 
Pure— -blessing  as  it  flows— aye  shadow  him 
Our  sources  who  unlock'd  with  hand  divine!" 

The  soft  and  golden  Eve  had  elided  through 
Her  portals  in  the  west,  and  night  came  round. 
The  glamour  ceased,  and  nouing  met  mine  eye 
But  waters,  waters  dyed  in  deepening  blue-— 
Nothing  mine  ear,  but  a  low  bubbling  sound. 
Mingled  with  mine— and  the  faint  night-wind^s^sigh. 
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FATHER  0'lBARY*S  SBRMON. 

Now  know,  ye  nice  flock  of  myself  and  friend  Rock^ 

That  have  done  such  good  service  with  pike  and  with  gun, 

Thaty  except  in  that  calling  to  which  you're  sworn  all  in— 

There's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun  I 

1  must  tell  you  how  letters  have  come  from  your  betters. 

Announcing  your  business  in  Parliament's  done ; 

And  'tis  simply  by  breaking  the  oaths  they've  been  taking— 

Och  I  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun ! 

Now  be  ready  for  places,  and  wash  all  your  faces. 

And  put  on  clane  shirts— that  is,  you  that  have  one ; 

For  ye  see  a  great  squire  is  made  of  O'Dwyer— 

Och  I  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun  I 

^Twixt  this  and  December  there  shall  not  one  member 

Be  sent  from  green  Erin  but  loves  the  true  "  fun," 

And  we'll  soon  burn  the  cazons  of  heretic  Saxons— 

Och !  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun ! 

But  first  they  would  bid  you  of  Protestants  rid  you. 

And  finish  the  work  they've  so  nobly  begun. 

And  all  the  King's  cannon  to  sink  in  the  Shannon— ^ 

Och  I  there's  nothing  like  periury  under  the  sun  I 

And  when  the  pike  searches  the  pews  of  their  churches. 

Don't  injure  our  walls,  they'll  be  pure  as  a  nun. 

When  spripkled  with  water,  just  after  the  slaughter— 

Och  I  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun ! 

^*  Knee-deep"  in  the  flood  of  **  an  Orangeman's  blood," 

And  to  spare  neither  father,  wife,  mother,  ncr  son. 

Is  the  oath,  by  this  token,  must  never  be  broken. 

All  else  is  good  perjury  under  the  sun. 

We'll  have  no  Lord- lieutenants — nor  Admiral's  pennants 

A-sweeping  our  Channel— our  coasts  they  shall  shun; 

For  O'Connell's  now  King,  boys,  and  we'll  have  our  flbg,  boys— 

Och  I  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun  I 

He'll  burn  all  the  Bibles,  annul  laws  of  libels 

And  treason,  and  Shell  shall  the  Parliament  stun, 

And  good  Irish  thunder  shall  roar  for  Church  plunder— 

Och,  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun  I 

Let  iEneas  McDonnell  be  hang'd  by  O'Connell, 

And  after  the  mass,  boys,  will  some  of  ye  run. 

For  then  you're  all  holy,  and  stick  Father  Croly — 

Och!  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun. 

Oh  I  we  want  no  repaling  just  now — 'tis  plain- sailing, 

Since  Erin  the  victory  o'er  England  has  won; 

For  'tis  England  no  longer  is  stouter  and  stronger — 

Och  I  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun! 

No  longer  excisors  and  curs'd  supervisors 

Shall  vex  us,  for  whisky  shall  flow  by  the  tun; 

And  they'll  hang  us  no  further  for  innocent  murther— 

Och,  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun ! 

Then  be  off  to  the  pike,  boys,  be  sure  when  you  strike,  boys. 

While  the  sky  with  the  smoke  of  their  houses  is  dun ; 

And  be  sure  disappearance  fulfils  the  law's  clearance*-* 

Och !  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun  I 

fSo  be  off  to  your  glory,  nor  fear  Purgatory, 

That  sink  for  a  Tory,  och !  murther  the  pun. 

And  ril  freeze  all  the  coals,  boys,  red  hot  for  your  souls,  boys-^ 

Och  I  there's  nothing  like  perjury  under  the  sun ! 

Then  pay  well  your  Priests,  boys,  or  else  you're  but  beasts,  boys-^ 

And  the  hemp  that*s  to  hang  you  shall  never  be  spun. 

And  the  White-boys  will  harden  with  masses  and  pardon-^ 
r\«u  •u^-«»«  .^.i.!:.^  i:i : J-.-  ♦!. .^  f 
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Antiquity  hath  abundance  ef 
cbarity— she  pleadeth  for  the  nighty 
and  the  mean,  the  magnanimous  and 
the  contetnptible.  Touched  by  her 
influence,  we  gaze  with  reverence  at 
the  great  Pjrramid,  and  can  look 
with  interest  at  a  gibbet— we  vene- 
rate the  dust  of  ^  sage,  and  linger 
even  by  the  nlummy  of  a  lawyer. 
Placed  in  her  circle,  her  host  of 
shadows  passing  before  us,  we  not 
only  bow  to  poets  and  philosophers, 
but  can  nod  and  give  a  "good  den" 
to  usurers  and  pickpockets.  The 
Teriest  rascal,  seen  through  the  haze 
of  centuries,  becomes  picturesque. 
Who,  for  example,  can  see  Quido 
Fawkes  as  he  realty  moved  and 
lived?  Who  can  place  before  him- 
flelf  the  v^itable  Claude  Du  Val  ? 
The  vulm  cold-blooded  conspirator 
is  a  fearful  conjuration  of  romance, 
the  highwayman  a  sprightly  ilKused 
ffentleman— the  dark  lantern  of  the 
fonatic  is  lighted  with  a  fiery  star, 
the  fiddle  of  the  cut-purse  sounds 
in  truth  a  most  taking  instrument. 
And  why  thts  delusion— why  this 
charity  towards  the  long  departed  ? 
Is  it  not  that  we  feel  they  are  no 
longer  partakers  of  our  state  of 
existence,  but  that  they  form  a  por- 
tion of  that  m^stfery,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  life  is  but  the  preface  ? 
Is  our  homage  that  of  ignorance  to- 
wards intelligence  ?  Isit,  that,  feel- 
iDff  a  tree  of  knowledge  springs 
aince  through  every  cofl^D,  our  pre- 
judices as  to  the  peculiar  earth  are 
lost  in  speculation  on  the  fruit?  It 
may,  we  feel,  be  apples  of  Paradise 
<— it  may  be  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
but  whatever  tho  produce,  it  can 
only  grow  from  a  dead  man,  and 
^us  the  corpse  of  the  poorest  slave 
has  higher  wisdom  than  a  breathiog 
Solomon.  This, 'however,  is  more 
serious— *if  you  will,  more  dull — 
than  we  intended.  Only  desirous 
of  proving  how  time  can  plead  for 
even  antiquity,  how  evil  may  be  hal- 
lowed by  the  consecrated  garments 
of  years,  we  break  off  our  sermon. 
Thfs  we  Will  say,  such  lovers  are  we 
of  the  real  antique  that  we  would 
flot  destroy  a  single  twig  from 
a  upas-tree,  if  the  said  tree  had 
flourished  for  centuries— no^  let  pes- 


tilence drop  from  the  branchea,  if 
the  branches  were  reaUy  aad  truly 
•id. 

With  such  benevolent  feelings 
have  we  many  a  time  jgazed  at  the 
mansion  of  Messieurs  GeX  emd  Con- 
dor— yes,  with  no  less  amiable  emo- 
tions have  we  beheld  their  **  Old 
House  in  the  City.**  We  never  asked 
our  friends,  but  have  Httlo  doubt 
that  the  walls  were  built  of  the  first 
bricks  imported  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel — to  our  eyes  more  valuable 
than  the  bricks  of  Babylon— writ 
with  far  deeper,  far  more  recondite 
mysteries.  Many  a  time,  our  back 
supported  by  an  opposite  door,  with 
upturned  looks  and  folded  arms, 
have  we  contemplated  the  external 
features  of  that  '*  old  houses"  Yet 
ere  we  narrate  our  wayward  mu- 
sings, it  is  right  we  dve  precedence 
to  the  opinions  of  "  saga,  grave 
men/*  of  **  £reat  ones  of  the  city/" 
We  will  inflict  on  the  reader  but  two 
or  three  examples. 

*'  Pray,  sir  (I  am  strange  to  busi- 
ness^, what  may  be  the  chafacter  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs  Cat  and  Condor?"^ 
This  question  has  a  thousand  timea 
been  put  by  a  thousand  different 
querists :  the  answer  has  ever  been, 
"  An  Old  House  in  the  Qtv.**  Sudi 
the  words,  but  conveyed  in  no  lesa 
than  a  thousand  different  tones : 
some  replying  in  a  note  of  explosive 
surprise,  some  with  a  pityiag  sneer 
at  the  interrogator,  some  with  a 
chuckle  at  his  boorish  ignorance, 
some  with  deep  solemnity^  taking 
especial  care  to  dwell  upon  the 
*•  old." 

Having  produced  the  gravest  tea* 
timony  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
house,  we  may  now  venture  to  add 
our  evidence  to  Aat  of  serious 
matter-of-fact  witnesses.  We  have 
in  many  a  reverie  read  the  walls  of 
the  house— we  have  dived  Into  their 
mysteries — we  have  deciphered 
their  hlerographs.  and,  rapt  by  our 
discoveries,  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  bricks ;  as,  in  reading  Homer  or 
Shakspeare,  we  are  wholly  oblivious 
of  the  printer  and  the  papermaker. 
Thus  our  "Hou^e**  has  at  times 
seemed  to  us  built  up  of  human 
bonesj  a  mansioa  composed  of  the 
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spoils  of  the  churchyard.  We  have 
seen  the  piibleas  joints  of  the  old 
and  the  young^-we  have  beheld  the 
slcuU  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
cemented  in  one  compact  mass— 
and  still  the  walls  grew  higher  and 
higher,  as  new  materials  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  builders — and  every 
bone  had  its  legend,  every  skull  its 
curious  history, 

Anthony  Cat — merry,  simple- 
minded  man  I — whilst  seated  in  his 
leather-bottomed  chair,  conniDg  his 
daily  ten  hours'  task,  never  dreamed 
of  ouVef*door  ofunions.  He  knew 
the  walk  of  the  old  house  were  in 
good  condition,  for  they  had  been 
surveyed ;  but  for  any  types  or  texts 
to  be  fkmnd  in  them,  he  no  more 
thougfai  of  such  superstitien  than 
ahe  ij  In  a  painted  paper  cage 
thinks  of  the  daubing  of  its-prls<Ki. 
Anthony  Cat  professed  himself  a 
Christian^  and^roved  himself  a  man 
of  business.  For  ourselves  we  care 
not  so  much  for  professions  as  for 
deeds ;  therefore,  waving  what  An* 
thony  said,  we  may  state  what  he 
seemed — for  in  mind  he  may  have 
been  an  infidel,  but  in  practice  he 
waa  (in  poands,  shillings  aad  pence) 
a  ttae  believer.  Anthony  owed  bis 
first  advance  in  life  to  his  humanity* 
In  the  first  American  War,  though 
he  only  held  a  situation  partaking 
of  the  errand>boy  and  the  junior 
4;lerk,  he  was  at  once  a  philanthro- 
pist and  an  admirer  of  his  master's 
daughter.  Being  on  principle  averse 
to  the  war,  he  conceived  that,  bj 
lessening  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, he  might  best  accelerate  the 
advent  of  peace— -to  which  end, 
whenever  despatched  for  stamped 
sheets,  he  six  times  out  of  ten  sup- 
plied ihe  office  from  his  own  garret, 
putting  the  purchase>money In  his 
own  pocket.  How,  it  will  be  asked, 
was  the  cheat  effected  ?  By  the  un- 
assisted genius  of  this  simple  An- 
thony, who,  to  while  away  the 
dreariness  of  his  leisure,  would  cut 
the  stamps  from  ^d  extinct  bonds, 
and  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
dexterity,  with  a  nice  ingenuity 
worthy  a  Chinese,  would  let  them 
into  plain  parchment  **  This  was 
the  way  to  tlirive;"  and  Anthony 
had  the  double  satisfaction  of  assist- 
kig  the  cause  of  national  peace  and 
individual  profit  This  is  a  truth,  a 
truth  without  one  thread  of  fiction. 
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In  time  Anthony  became  the  second 
clerk-^still  his  heart  grew  bigger, 
still  his  purse  dilated.  However,  a 
proposal  for  his  fair  young  mistress 
was  met  by  the  indignation  of  her 
father,  and  Anthony  was  about  to 
be  discarded,  when  an  accidental 
discovery  of  a  false  stamp  procured 
him  another  interesting  interview 
with  his  master.  The  old  gentleman 
was  full  of  virtuous  indignation,  and 
talked  of  hanging.  Anthony  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and,  to  the  horror 
of  the  elderly  lawyer,,  confessed  a 
long  catalogue  of  forgeries;  nay 
more,  avowed  himself  ready  to  pul^ 
lish  to  the  world  the  name  of  every 
client  whose  property  had  been 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  spurious 
stamp.  Ot  course  the  master  gave 
quills,  ink,  and  paper  to  the  penitent 
for  the  pucposes  of  justice  ?  Not  so ; 
the  lawyer  was  a  discreet  man— • 
were  the  iniquity  of  his  clerk  made 
known,  bis  business,  his  connexion 
was  gone!  Anthony  rightly  inter- 
preted the  silence  of  his  n^aster,  and 
again  aad  again  proposed  to  make 
"  a  dean  breast."  The  good  man 
got  up  a  visible  shudder  at  what  he 
termed  the  consequences  of  a  pre- 
secution^he  could  not  see  an  old, 
though  worthless  servant,  hanged! 
Will  it  be  believed  by  the  modest 
reader?  The  instant  Anthony  was 
assured  tluU  his  master  would  not 
consign  him  to  the  gallows,  be  again 
prayed  that  he  might  take  his 
daughter  to  the  church.  The  master 
paused  at  the  request;  but  at  leogtb, 
wisely  thinking  that  the  best  way  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  his  clerk  would 
be  to  give  him  a  wife,  he  consented 
to  the  match.  This  auspicious  be- 
ginning was  followed  by  "  thick 
commg"  successes, and, in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  behold  Anthony  Cat 
partner  of  "  An  Old  House  in  the 
City."  He  looked  worthy  of  his 
prosperity— his  face  was  ever  in  a 
glow  of  satisfaction,  his  voice  rung 
like  glass,  and  he  would  rub  his 
handa  with  an  air  that  told  you  they 
were  as  pure  as  his  own  pounce. 
And  yet  no  man  had  a  sterner  eye 
to  the  "  inevitable  d/ecencies*'  of 
life.  Though  he  was  outwardly 
smiling,  meek,  and  gracious,  he  had 
in  hb  way  of  business  a  heart  more 
than  Romaik  Little  knew  they  of 
the  interior  of  Anthony  Cat  who 
judged  him  by  his  short  laugh,  hie 
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Tenerable  jest,  or  bis  one  ballad  at 
tbe- club— nay,  tbey  who  paused  at 
his  Hoxton  Villa,  garnished  with 
potted  myrtles  and  geraniums,  and 
saw  the  owner  pacing  his  lawn  with 
a  pink  'twixt  his  fingers  brushing  his 
nose,  did  him  wrong  if  they  con- 
founded him  with  the  same  Cat 
settinfi^  a  suit  in  his  *'  Old  House  in 
the  City,"  or  following  it  out  at 
Westminster. 
Augustus  Condor,  the  second 
«  partner,  seemed  expressly  sent  into 
the  world  to  do  two  things,  to  keep 
accounts  and  eat  a  dinner.  He 
accomplished  the  double  purpose  of 
his  being  with  surpassing  ability. 
No  man  bad  greater  powers  of  cal- 
culation and  digestion.  His  moral 
lining  was,  we  are  convinced,  com- 
posed of  a  ready  reckoner  and  a 
cookery  book.  Place  him  before  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  his  first 
thought  would  be  to  calculate  the 
height  and  ^rth  of  every  cedar-tree, 
and  next  its  market  price.  Fix 
him  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges, 
and  his  first  enquiry  would  be  if 
turtle  swarmed  there  ?  and  Condor 
knew  himself,  and  so  knowing,  left 
the  difficulties  of  consultation  to  his 
more  mercurial  partner.  Cat  looked 
to  the  pockets  of  the  house,  and 
Condor  to  the  belly. 

Having  introduced  the  reader  to 
the  two  partners,  we  will  now  take 
him  into  their  oflice.  So,  being 
entered,  one  gentle  question,  dis- 
passionate reader.  (We  suppose  it 
to  be  the  first  time  our  friend  has 
entered  the  office  of  a  lawyer.)  Does 
nothing  new  and  strange  strike  upon 
your  sense  ?  Be  there  no  "  odours" 
here?  Do  you  feel  assured  that 
there  are  no  subtle  particles  flying 
about  you,  no  peculiar  emanations  ? 
Do  you  not  yearn  and  gasp  for  the 
fiweet  air  of  even  a  London  street  ? 
Does  not  your  heart  sink,  and  your 
lips  part  in  sickness?  Has  nothing 
fatal  to  your  genial  everyday  flow  of 
blood  enterea  your  system?  Your 
finger  to  your  pulse— now,  as  there 
is  an  Immortal  soul  in  truth,  are  you 
the  same  man  you  were  ere  you 
crossed  the  threshold  ?  No ;  for  you 
are  not  made  of  oak  or  quartz — you 
share  the  common  attributes  of  our 
common  nature,  and  you  are  a 
changed  man.  You  ask  why  is  this  ? 
We  who  have  felt  the  influence  of 
the  geniui  loci — we  whom  no  expe- 


rience can  blunt  to  it,  cannot  clearly 
divine  the  mystery — we  can  only 
speculate.  Look  at  those  piled 
rows  of  japanned  boxes.  We  think 
much  of  the  evil,  a  great  portion  of 
the  malaria  issues  thence — there  are 
the  deeds  of  the  dying,  the  dead, 

and ^but  we  will  not  increase  the 

number  of  the  parties,  though  we 
sacrifice  alliteration.     Surely  with- 
in all  those  tombs  all  cannot  be 
sound— no,  there  is   the   decay  of 
truth,  the  rottenness  of  falsehood. 
Though  some  may  be  wholesome- 
ly   embalmed    with     honest     ink 
and  wax,  all  do  not  "  smell  sweet, 
and    blossom    in     the    pooace." 
Thence  rise  the  vapours,  thence  the 
noxious   exhalations.     And   hark! 
Hear   ye  no  sounds?   A  voice  of 
wailing  and  misery,  a  eobbine;  a 
groaning,  as  from  a  crucified  spirit  ? 
though  the  notes  are  fine,  an  ear  un- 
sophisticated may  catch  them.  From 
whence,  you  ask,  this  anguish  ?  from 
whence  this  rending  lamentation? 
We   answer,    from   poor  common 
sense  locked  up,  gyved,  disfigured, 
racked  by  a  thousand  menials,  aome 
called  Whereas,  some  Notwithstand* 
Ing,  some  Aforesaid,  and  some  witb 
names  of  gibberish,  counting  more 
syllables  than  the  Spaniard.    Even 
as  the  dainty  spirit  Ariel  was  impri- 
soned in  the  pine  by  Sycorax,  that 
^  blue  eyed  hag,"  sols  poor  common 
sense  captive  to  an  unrelenting  bel* 
dam.    And,  reader,  did  you  ever  see 
the  thumbscrew  or  the  steel  boot? 
You  have;    and    your   cheek  has 
wrinkled,  and  your  heart  fallen  as 
you  gazed  on  those  inventions  of  the 
devil,  and  thought  of  the  blackened 
flesh,  the  spurting  blood,  the  crack- 
ing bone  and  broken  marrow  of  the 
victim?  Well,  screw  and  boots  may- 
be made  from  the  skins  of  inoffen- 
sive  sheep;  from  rags  cast  from  a 
beggar,  and— but  we  must  pause. 
We  have  given  loose  to  a  morbid 
imagination.     We  have   (it  is  our 
failing)  been  dreaming  a  day»dream. 
In  which  have  mingl^  all  kinds  of 
monstrous  horrors,  whilst  indeed  we 
were   comfortably   seated    in    the 
office  of  Messrs  Cat  and  Condor. 
We  have  taken  a  journey  to  a  den  of 
guilt  and  misery,  while  our  feet  re- 
posed on  the  mattinff  of  "an  old 
house  in^the  City."     It  is  fortunate 
we  are  awake,  or  we  know  not  how 
basely  we  might  have  misrepresented 
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that  young  pale  faced  aandy-baired 
clerk,  witli  a  very  white  Bbir^ collar. 
Who  knows  how  we  might  have  ty- 
pified the  respectable  partners  them- 
selves, the  worthy  Cat  and  Condor, 
those  solid  pillars  of  the  *'  old  house 
in  the  City.  We  have  now  to  dis- 
miss from  the  mind  of  our  coropa* 
nion  all  that  we  have  said ;  we  are 
not  justified  in  attempting  to  shake 
the  nerves  of  any  man^  therefore  the 
reader  may  as  frequently  as  he 
pleases  defy  the  atmosphere  of  an 
attorney's  office ;  for  our  part,  being 
naturally  delicate,  we  love  sweet  air> 
and  respect  ourheiilth. 

"  Very  sorry,  very  sorry,  indeed ; 
but,  sir,  money  is  money,  and  people 
are  so  difficult.'* 

For  the  wisdom  enshrined  in  these 
words,  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr 
Cat,  who,  with  one  of  his  blandest 
smiles,  his  eyes  twinkling  through 
bis  spectacles,  his  body  gently  in- 
clined, and  the  tip  of  each  thumb 
and  finger  nicely  touching  the  tip  of 
its  brother,  assured  a  client  that 
money  was  money>  and,  to  give  Cat 
bis  due,  he  was  capable  of  no  better 
definition.  To  his  client,  however^ 
money  was  liberty,  peace  of  mind, 
every  thing;  he  bit  bis  lip,  his  eyes 
glared,  and  it  was  with  some  eflfort 
that  with  apparent  composure  the 
Btranger  asked,  "  When  may  I  have 
the  money  ?*' 

"  To-morrow,  sir,  to-morrow." 

The  tone  and  manner  of  Cat  were 
most  convincing,  and  yet  they  evi- 
dently failed  to  assure  his  client,  who, 
it  must  be  conceded,  ought  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  promise  of 
bis  agent,  as  the  worthy  man  had 
almost  every  day,  for  the  previous 
fortnight,  repeated  it  To-morrow 
bubbled  from  the  mouth  of  Cat  as 
freely  as  water  from  a  source— but 
Lieutenant  Lacy,  we  regret  to  say 
it,  was  a  suspicious  man,  and  when 
looking  at  the  support  of  **  the  old 
bouse  '  from  the  crown  to  the  gai- 
ters, he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
said,  ''  Then  I'll  come  to-morrow." 
It  was  but  too  plain  that  he  quitted 
the  office  an  unbeliever.  Indeed,  to 
confess  all,  as  he  descended  the 
Btair-case,  a  mutilated  oath  escaped 
bis  lips,  an  oath  in  which  Messrs  Cat 
and  Condor  were  very  deeply  inte- 
rested. However,  someUiing  must 
in  charity  be  allowed  to  the  igno- 
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sible  that  he,  a  sailor,  could  judge 
of  the  difficulties  of  what  Mr  Cat 
ever  delighted  to  call  '*a  financial 
operation  Y  "  What  may  appear  very 
fair  and  simple  to  an  unlearned  ma- 
riner, abounds  [with  perplexities  in 
the  eyes  of  prudent  attorneys  like 
Cat  and  Condor.  Two  and  two  may 
make  four  on  the  quarter-deck,  but 
such  false  calculation  is  not  to  pass 
in  "  an  old  house  in  the  Cttv." 

Lieutenant  Lacy,  in  addition  to 
his  Majesty's  commission  and  three 
body-wounds,  had  a  wife  and  five 
children.     Whilst  his  laurels  were 

growing  at  sea,  his  oliye  branches 
ad  flourished  at  home,  and  though 
they  were  all  fair  and  beautiful, 
Elizabeth,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  was 
the  fairest,  the  most  beautiful—''  an 
angel,  if  ever  an  angel  walked,"  to 
use  the  words  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, transfixed  one  summer  evening 
by  her  graces;  and  the  exclamation 
must  be  received  as  a  triumphant 
evidence  of  the  loveliness  of  Eliza- 
beth, for  certain  we  are  that  the 
speaker  was  not  one  of  those  happy 
people  who,  in  their  dreams,  awake 
or  sleeping,  see  angelic  faces :  he  had 
no  standard  of  beauty,  but  paid  an 
instinctive  homage  to  its  influence. 
Charles  Bars  was  himself  the  child 
of  an  officer,  and  when,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  his  eyes  met  the  bright  orbs  of 
Elizabeth,  as,  accompanied  by  her 
mother  and  younger  sister,  she 
walked  in  the  Temple- Gardens,  he 
felt  an  admiration  so  uncontrollable, 
that  he  three  times  thrust  his  head 
beneath  her  bonnet,  nay,  so  power- 
ful was  his  emotion,  that  it  absolute-* 
ly  drove  her  from  the  spot.  When 
she  vanished  from  his  sight,  and  he 
was  prevented  by  a  sense  of  deli« 
cacy  (for  we  are  almost  certain  that 
he  despised  the  uplifted  cane  of  a 
meddling  gentleman),  from  follow- 
ing her,  so  profoundly  was  he 
touched  that  he  flung  away  an  almost 
whole  cigar,  and  lor  that  evening^ 
ceased  to  smoke.  Vesuvius  itselTr 
could  not  give  a  stronger  evidence- 
of  what  Mrs  Siddons  once  called 
"  Pesperate  tranquillity." 

Let  the  reader  suffer  a  day  to  have 
elapsed,  and  we  will  then  return  to 
the  office  of  Cat  and  Condor.  Enter 
Lieutenant  Lacy ;  he  is  met  with  a 
smile  so  gracious,  so  cheering,  by  the 
partner  of  the  **  old  house,"  that  he 
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tlsfaction.  **How  bave  I  wronged 
this  excellent  inan !  doubtless  there 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  negotiation;  money,  on  the  beat 
security,  is  scarce."  Now,  ^loueh 
Lieutenant  Lacy  spoke  no  syllable 
of  this,  every  ward  of  it  passed 
through  his  brain,  as  Mr  Cat  having 
again  carefully  deposited  himself  in 
bis  chair,  stnetdied  forth  his  right 
leg,  and  began  with  lui  eooouraging 
8(fr  to  pat  its  calf.  He  then  placed 
both  his  hands  In  his  breeches  poo« 

kets,  and {credulous  Lieutenant 

Lacy,  for  be  dieught  he  heard  the 
crunpliiig  «f  bank-notes)  obsOTved, 
**  I  am  very  «orry."  As  he  said  this, 
his  client  lefl|ft  to  his  feet  with  a 
B«iee  that  even  awalwaed  the  calcu- 
lating Condor,  who,  droppfog  his 
jaw,  coolly  ran  Ms  tongue  ronnd  hie 
upper  lip,^  and  Btafed  at  the  distur- 
ber: Cat  widened  his  asosrth,  smiled 
with  great  industry,  and  to  -eome 
very  rapid  and  homeiy  queries  of  tiie 
Lieutenant,  again  exolaimed,  ^  To- 
morrow.*' Here,w«regret  to  record 
ft,  the  sailor  lost  all  respect  for  the 
sepresetttvtives  of  Ike  ^*  old  house," 
and  in  a  tone  not  to  lie  Jidstaken, 
dmnsaded  back  his  papers.  Cat 
smdied  consent,  and  ^peariaff  the 
door,  asked  one  of  the  eierics  in  the 
outer- office  far  "  LtewtenDt  Laey's 

bar' 

The  Lieutenant  was  ji  brave  asas, 
but  at  the  sound  of  the  word  Wl,  he 
looked  the  veriest  coward.  Tiie 
clerks  of  the  **oki  bouse"  were 
celebrated  for  despatch,  and  in  a 
trice  the  last  irtem,  vis.  tiie  coasato- 
tion  of  that  day,  was  added  to  the 
account,^ and  fAaced  between  the 
iingers  of  the  debtor,  wbofowvd  him- 
self "  written  down  "  foity  pounds, 
fat  the  books  of  Cat  and  Condar. 
Somewhat  recovered  from  the  first 
shock,  the  LieiAenant  promised  pays- 
raent,  but  again  loudly  demanded 
has  papers.  Again  Condor  gaped, 
and  again  Cat  smiled.  **  CertaiaJy, 
Lieutenant  Lacy-^o  be  sure,wh«i 
our  bill  is  paid."  Now  Lieiite&aBt 
Lacy  had  not  forty  abilHngs. 

We  have  said  the  Lieotemuit  wes 
«  suspicious  num,  and  we  bate  sas- 
picioa,  for  nineity^niae  times  eat  of 
a  hundred,  it  taloes  away  mora  than 
it  secures.  A  mnn  whose  a^ad  Ilea 
through  a  wild  forest,  if  told  that  the 
place  be  infested  by  a  raveaons 
wolf.  susDects  everv  thinir  ihatt  mnvM 


about  him  to  be  no  olher  thaa  the 
wolf;  if  a  fox,  a  hare,  or  a  poor  Tal>- 
bft  start  at  his  feci  he  «embles!, 
fearing  it  the  wolf;  nay,  if  a  itttlo 
squirrel  crack  nuts  on  his  nnftlve 
branch,  the  suspicious  man  atanda 
aghast,  assvred  he  bears  ihe  wolf; 
and  if  a  few  yards  within  hia  jour- 
ney's end  a  pretty  giow*wonn  glia- 
ten  hi  a  bnsh,  he  nms  haHooing 
henne,  and  gathering  all  hk  n^li- 
hours  about  him,  vows  he  hadi 
escaped  by  a  miracle,  having  beheld 
the  very  eye  ^  die  very  wolf!  Now 
had  nobody  ffled  the  poorfsMow'a 
head  with  terrible  atoriea  of  the 
beast,  he  had  acnroely  ihonght  of  it^ 
but  had  gone  threegh  the  wood  en- 
joying the  singing  birds,  the  waving 
trees,  and  tiie liraithing  flewnrs  i 

We  know  net  whether  LieuMmflf 
Lacy  had  given  ear  to  any  maUgaant 
gossip  tottdhhig  the  **<M  hMse," 
or  whether  bis  present  vahiaifeon  of 
Messrs  Cat  and  Condor  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  unasaitted  ebservnfions^ 
bnt  certaia  we  nve  that  iie  viewed 
the  stiU  smUmg  Anthony  with  that 
kind  of  interrogative  giance  which 
the  reader  aoay  have  seen  put  ^  one 
gestleomn  in  a  crowd  when  the  en- 
qvirer  has  loot  his  pocket-book  or 
repeater.  **  Are  yen  a  thief?  "  de- 
mands the  4espoiled  with  all  tin 
force  nnd  eloqnoace  of  eyes.  When 
Mr  Cat  made  the  surrender  <ef  his 
clfeot^s  papers  provisional  mi  the 
payment  of  his  client's  bill.  Lieu- 
tenant Lacy,  though  silent,  put  a 
question,  and  Cat,  though  he  spoke 
not,  smiled  an  answer.  Cat  was  a 
philosopher,  it  is  true,  far  a  Kbel 
written  er  spoken  he  bad  a  vefai  of 
•nexampled  tend«tiess,  bnt  for 
BMre  ^umb  opinion,  for  the  thonghts 
tint  dwell  within  the  chnmhers  of 
men's  brains,  they  no  more  nfiected 
him  tiian  Aey  conld  wound  the  cynic 
through  his  tab.  No,  Cat  was  a  libe- 
ral, he  was  for  the  free  eaceicise  of 
thought  so  long  as  thenght  ^reat 
about  its  bashiees,  apeaking  no  word 
and  scrawling  no  po^hoft.  It  is 
dear  Lieutenant  Lacy  was  peorly 
Bsat^ed  against  sneh  a  man,  who 
was  so  strong  in  the  co^naciensnem 
af  his  own  integrity,  that  when  his 
intempernte  client  ^'Brepand  ta 
chide,"  the  lawyer  beckoned  In  the 
senior  derk  to  listen  to  the  vitnp«ra« 
tion.    Whellior  liie  Lientennnt  Mt 
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like  m  high-minded  player,  he  re- 
fused  to  exhibit  before  bo  poor  an 
-audience,  we  cannot  decide.  Sure 
we  are,  that  the  inetaat  the  Baik>r 
•caught  the  eye  of  the  derk,  that 
instant  the  apeaker  became  dumb ; 
and  BsoFe,  without  deigning  to  accept 
an  infilatlan  significantly  put  to  him 
by  the  amiling  Cat,  he  swung  from 
the  office  of  *'  iIm  oU  houae  "  with 
a  proaptilade  and  dedsioii  worthf 
4if  brake  or  Ehdce. 

We  apoke  •f  an  iaritaticm  tm  the 
part  af  Cat,  and  must  trespass  a 
few  linea  ia  the  way  of  oemment: 
Has  the  reader— we  beg  his  pardan, 
af  caarse  he  hae— teiield  a  beauiiM 
pair  af  lips,  ved  and  ripe  as  oherries, 
that,  plaoed  wl&in  the  reach  of  even 
•Origen  Monelf,  woald  win  kkm  to 
^liek  aadlhle  cry  of  <<  Kiss  lae  ?  ' 
Show  as  tlie  nan  who  hath  the 
marble  eaitralls  to  withstand  the  in- 
vitsiiea,  aad  we  shaU  honour  him 
for  a  true  philosopher,  or  despise 
him  for  a  ^cewardly  fool.  New,  we 
place  Lieuteaant  LAcy  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader :  it  is  for  him  to  decide 
on  tlw  future  character  of  the  client 
of  the  **  old  house,*'  when  we  state 
an  equal  instance  of  his  forbearance. 
For  ^  it  known,  that  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant prepared  to  depart, -looking 
death  at  his  attorney,  Mr  Cat,  with 
an  improved  smile,  with  both  hands 
in  his  pockets,  the  tails  of  his  coat 
accidentally  hanging  over  his  arms, 
and  his  head  unusually  advanced, 
approached  the  Lieutenant,  and  again 
grinning  ^  Perhaps  to-morrow," 
turned  his  back  upon  the  officer. 
it  was  a  critical  moment  for  the' 
tempted  Lacy;  for  if  ever,  in  her 
immortal  iife,  Venus,  without  speak" 
ittg,  cried  «  Kiss,"  Cat,  by  his  smi- 
ling look,  and  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  took  the  most  tantalizing 
position,  cried  '<  Kick." 

A  maiden  gazing  at  the  full  moon 
is  a  beautiful  object;  an  astronomer 
surveying  its  valleys,  plains,  and 
mountains,  challenges  our  admira- 
tion and  respect;  an  Indian  trem- 
bling at  an  eclipse,  beating  his  tam- 
bour and  yelling,  to  scare  the  dragon 
from  swallowing  ^he  planet,  calls  up 
our  pity  at  his  darkness ;  a  magician 
writing  his  riddles  on  the  moon's 
bright  face,  carries  us  into  the  bound- 
less realms  of  imagination,— but 
each  and  all  of  these,  in  the  various 
^emotions  which  they  feel  and  excite. 


are,  in  our  opinion,  powerless,  coas* 
pared  to  the  sensations  glowing* 
swelling  in  the  bosom  of  Lieutenant 
Lacy,  as  he  surveyed  the  presented 
disc  of  Anthony  Cat,  lawyer— as  ha 
looked  on  the  Inroad  stone  of  honour 
of  <■  the  old  house  in  the  Cilg^*' 
Happy  are  we  to  say;  we  knew  aa« 
thisg  of  anatomy,  aad  seek  oat  la 
know;  for  were  we  acquainted  with 
the  minute,  the  delicate  machuiery 
with  which  we  are  Intniatad,  eauid 
we  enjoy,  as  in  aur  present  igao- 
ranee,  our  dinner  and  plural!^  ^ 
hatUes  ?  No  ;  *-  weariag,  as  ^w% 
should,  our  eyes  in  oar  Jjeiiiea,  wa 
should  shuddA?  at  the  despotism 
whi^  We  daily  eaerdse  aver  a 
thousand  tender  sabjaots,  witk 
whose  names  and  datiea  we  aro 
now  unacquainted;  and  tremUii^ 
at  the  cruel  taskmaster  appetite,  wa 
shoald  cenfideMiy  predict  iatestlBa 
revohirtion — dissolution,  k  is  thna 
that  Uieir  deep  knowiedge  maices  all 
the  fiMTulty  temperate  as  cameleans; 
no  true  physician,  no  real  surgeon* 
cares  for  his  meals— empirics  maf 

Syrmandize,  but  science  rarely  dinea. 
owever,  this  much  anatomical 
knowledge  we  have  arrived  at,  from 
the  deportment  of  the  Lieutenant  ia 
the  hour  of  his  temptation,  —  wa 
think  there  can  be  no  musde  from 
the  heart  to  the  toe,  or  fearful  wa 
are  that  the  Lieutenant*s  toe  had 
gone  up.  The  invitation  oa  tiia 
part  of  Mr  Anthony  Cat  was  so 
unequivocal,  that  how  Lacy,  as  a 
man  of  common  courtesy,  rejected 
it,  he  can  best  explain — we  cannot. 
The  Lieutenant  descended  the  stains 
case,  Mr  Cat  returned  to  his  seat 
with  a  look  of  disappointment,  and 
the  senior  clerk  vanished  to  hia 
desk,  baulked  of  what  at  first  pro* 
mised  to  be  a  very  pretty  assault. 

Lieutenant  Lacy  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  courage ;  a  ship's  crew 
had  presented  him  with  a  sword  for 
his  signal  bravery,  in  an  awkward 
affair  of  "  cutting  ouU"  He  merited 
to  the  full  so  flattering  a  testimonial 
of  his  active  gallantry;  but  how 
much  greater  the  recompense  dua 
to  him  for  the  passive  magnanimity 
we  have  recorded  I  In  such  a  case^ 
and  with  such  provocation,  not  to 
kick  appeara  to  us  the  grandest 
triumph  of  human  equanimity.  Cat 
himself  was  astounded  at  the  moral 
elevation,  which,  however,  brought 
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its  reward.  Z(bka*8  rUId,  specially 
bequeathed  by  the  wearer  to  cover 
a  drum,  though  no  doubt  capable  of 
the  loudest  and  most  terrible  sounds, 
was,  we  are  certain,  thin,  and  weak 
as  fold- beater's,  compared  to  our 
Cars  skin,  sounding  a  charge  of  as* 
sault  at  Westminster.  Convinced 
we  are  that  several  emipent  persons 
might,  at  their  deaths,  for  ever 
silence  the  fame  of  the  aforesdd 
drum,  would  they  but  leave,  for  a 
similar  instrument,  that  which  by 
j^ood  kicking  hath  been  so  admirably 
prepared  on  the  living  animal.  At 
present,  we  must  dwell  no  longer 
on  the  subject;— yes,  we  must  re- 
cord a  startling  instance  of  good 
fortune  bound  up  with  kicking. 
;.  A  worthy  man,  happily  intrusted 
with  the  guidance  of  public  taste, 
owed  the  full  blazon  of  his  pros* 
perity  to  this  summary,  and,  as  It 
would  seem,  intelligent  operation. 
It  chanced  that  a  gentleman  from  a 
great  London  House  sojourned,  in 
the  way  of  business,  at  the  country 
factory  of  our  man  with  the  toe,  and 
was  at  once  astonished  and  delighted 
to  hear  the  application  of  the  said 
toe  threatened  upon  the  lightest 
blunder  or  disobedience  of  the  peo* 
pie  employed. 

"  Can  it  be?"  asked  the  visiter, 
with  a  look  of  minded  pleasure  and 
credulity.  **  Is  that  your  way  of 
governing  ?  do  you  really  kick  ?  " 

"Ido.^ 

The  querist  folded  the  respondent 
in  his  arms,  then,  as  Ophelia  de* 
scribes  Hamlet,  surveyed  him  at  a 
distance,  clasped  his  hand,  and,  with 
an  exulting  voice,  fairly  crowing  at 
the  discovered  gem,  and  an  eye 
swimming  with  transport^ exclidmed, 
**  Come  to  London !  '* 

The  operator  quitted  his  country 
business,  and,  in  a  trice,  was  placed 
in  the  metropolitan  house.  It  is 
true,  he  was  doomed  to  undergo  a 
practical  lesson  from  an  amateur,  in 
the  very  art  of  which  he  had  dubbed 
himself  regivs  professor  before  he 
himself  had  given  a  solitary  lecture. 
But  passing  that  slight  annoyance, 
he  had  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  dis* 
covery  of  kicking,  whidi— enthusi* 
astic  in  the  remedy— he  held,  like 
Shakspeare's  *'  barber's  chair,*'  to  be 
equally  adapted  to  all  parties.  Little 
knew  an  aamiring  world,  when  it 
ga^d  OA  the  enchantments  of  the 


London  repository,  when  it  beheld 
dancing  nymphs  and  flying  cupide, 
that  even  such  delicate  creatures 
were  marshalled  in  their  graces  by 
the  threatened  foot  Processione, 
triumphal  chorusses,  battles,  wed- 
dings,—all  were  kicked  up  I  Next 
to  me  Pope,  no  man  had  soch  a 
toe !  To  proceed  with  our  history. 
An  unforeseen  and  critical  event 
increased  the  disappointment  of  the 
Lieutenant  Arrived  at  his  lodgings, 
he  found  a  letter  from  Portsmouth, 
calling  for  his  instant  return  to  hi» 
vessel,  the  ship  l»eing  under  ssdllng 
orders.  The  papers  must  be  ob* 
tained  from  Messrs  Cat  and  Condos 
at  any  sacrifice ;  he  must  dispose  of 
the  reversion  of  a  trifling  freehold, 
inherited  by  his  wife  on  the  death 
of  her  mother.  He  had  debts  to 
pay,  butchers,  bakers,  schoolmasters 
to  satisfy,  and  money  must  be  had. 
With  this  deep  conviction.  Lieuten- 
ant Lacy  addressed  himself  to  a 
solicitor,  who  promised  an  instan- 
taneous recovery  of  the  docuraeote 
from  the  **  The  Old  House."  For 
the  client,  he  knew  not  what  ta 
make  of  Uie  procrastination  of  Mr 
Cat,  who,  three  weeks  before,  oa 
almost  the  first  glance  at  the  papers, 
declared  them  to  be  immediately^ 
convertible;  money  might  be  had 
upon  them,  ay,  by  noon  the  nex& 
day.  Nothing  was  more  easy;  the 
Lieutenant  might  depend  upon  the 
cash.  From  that  time,  however, 
until  the  final  interview,  there  wa* 
some  new,  some  unexpected  diffi- 
culty— always,  it  is  true,  explained 
away  by  the  zealous  Cat,  who  always 
cried  "  to-morrow,"  and  always 
smiled  with  increasing  complacency. 
Lieutenant  Lacy  was  seated  in 
the  front  parlour  of  Number  ^^— , 

St  ^s  Court    His  daughter 

Elizabeth,  making  the  most  of  the 
light  of  a  June  evening,  as  it  sick- 
ened through  the  wmdows,  was 
employed  on  a  crayon  portrait  of 
her  father,  a  dear  memorial  fos 
hearts  at  home,  when  be  was  "  fw 
amid  the  melancholy  main."  EHxa* 
beth  had  heard  of  the  hasty  sum- 
mons, and  worked  in  silence.  The 
sailor  never  showed  greater  heroism 
than  at  that  hour.  His  heart  was 
heaving  for  bis  wife  and  children,— 
he  was  about  to  quit  them,  perhaps 
for  ever— to  leave  the  beautiful 
creature  before  him  intrusted  to  a 
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tempting  world ;  and  yet,  with  tliese 
thoughts  piercing  his  brain,  he  kept 
m  smile-upon  his  face  for  the  gentle 
artist.  Lieutenant  Lacy  had  loolced 
with  unblenched  gaze  on  the  guns 
of  an  approaching  enemy ;  but  fai 
that  dreaaful  pause  of  life  he  showed 
less  noble  self-control,  than  when, 
with  a  mind  racked  by  household 
wants,  he  looked  with  a  smile  into 
bis  daughter's  eyes.  Great  are  the 
battles  gained  on  field  and  deck, 
but  greater  far  the  triumphs  won 
by  the  struggling  spirit  at  the  deso- 
late fireside. 

Father  and  daughter  were  thus 
employed,  when  a  knock  at  the 
door  procldmed  a  new  arrival. 
The  circumstance,  commonplace  as 
it  was,  aJforded  a  relief  to  Elizabeth, 
who  longed,  but  knew  not  how  to 
break  the  silence. 

*'It  is  not  mamma,"  she  said; 
"she  will  not  be  at  home  this  hour." 

The  landlady  briefly  informed 
Lieutenant  Lacy,  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  The  Lieu- 
tenant quitted  the  apartment,  but  in 
two  minutes  returned,  followed  by 
his  visitor,  who,  beholding  Elizabeth, 
seemed  struck  with  amazement. 

'*  I  will  but  retire  to  my  room, 
and  then  be  with  you  immediately,*' 
said  the  Lieutenant  to  the  stranger, 
in  a  tone  partaking  as  much  of  a 
request  as  of  a  simple  intimation. 

**  At  your  leisure.  Captain — I  beg 
pardon.  Lieutenant  Lacy,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  venturing  a  second 
look  at  Elizabeth,  who  was  about  to 
follow  her  father,  when  a  glance 
from  him  told  her  to  remain. 

**  Most  happy,  Miss  Lacy,  at  the 
unexpected  delight  of  this  second 
meeting;  most  happy  indeed,  upon 
my  honour." 

Yes,  reader,  the  visiter  was  no 
other  than  Charles  Bars,  the  saun- 
lerer  from  the  Temple  Gardens. 

"  Reallv?— What!  your  father?" 
exclaimea  the  young  gentleman, 
with  the  most  enviable  confidence ; 
and  he  took  the  drawing  from  the 
table,  and  stared  at  it  very  like  a 
oatron  of  the  fine  arU.  '*  Humph  I 
Indeed,  a  fine  looking  man.  Well, 
never  mind,  matters  must  blow 
over;  and  depend  upon  it.  Miss 
Lacy,  your  papa  will  be  a  post- 
captain."  Haa  Charles  Bars  been 
First  Lord  of  tiie  Admiralty,  he 
4*AiiM  nnfc  hAVA  tAkf»n  r  higher  tona 
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Lacy,  it's  hard  your  papa  must 
leave  his  family ;  is  there  no  way  of 
keeping  him  ?  " 

**  I  fear,  sir,  none ;  he  must  al- 
most immediately  set  off  fur  the 
fleet." 

"  No,  no;"  cried  Charles  Barf, 
''not  so  bad  as  that — not  imme* 
diately*  I  feel  I  can  on  my  own 
responsibility  allow  the  Lieutenant 
some  further  time ;  indeed,  I  came 
with  the  best  intentions." 

It  was  clear  to  Elizabeth,  that  the 
visitor  was  some  functionary  of  the 
Admiralty;  his  confident  tone  be- 
trayed his  power  and  importance. 

"  Do  you  indeed,  sir?"  said  the 
girl,  forgetful  of  even  the  face  of 
Charles  Bars  under  her  bonnet; 
**  you  will  make  my  mamma  so 
happy ;  we  must  all  thank  you." 

'*  Not  at  all.  Miss  Lacy ;  for  my 
part,  if  you  desire  it,  your  father 
shan't  budge— any  thing  to  please 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Lacy;"  and 
with  every  word  he  spoke,  Mr 
Charles  Bars  approached  a  step 
nearer  to  Elizabeth;  and  when  he 
uttered  the  last  syllable,  his  auda- 
cious arm  surrounded  her  waist. 

Lieutenant  Lacy  was  a  man  of 
marked  decision;  and  entering  the 
room  at  this  instant,  without  one 
word  or  breath  of  warning  given, 
Charles  Bars,  by  some  extraordinary 

Srocess,  was  flung  with  his  head  un- 
er  the  fire-grate,  his  neck  uncom- 
fortably supported  by  the  edge  of  an 
iron  fender.  There  he  lay,  and,  ly- 
ing,  bled  like  Csesar.  We,  however, 
have  one  excuse  for  the  wounded. 
It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  Lieu- 
tenant Lacy  had  quitted  the  house 
by  some  back  door,  or  by  scaling  the 
roof,  and  descending  a  neighbouring 
chimney.  But  why,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, should  the  Lieutenant  shun  an 
interview  with  the  visitor?  Why 
treat  with  such  contumely  the  son 
of  an  officer  ?  The  truth  is,  when 
we  spoke  of  the  profession  of  Charles 
Bars'  father,  we  forgot  to  state  his 
precise  service.  Be  it  known,  then, 
that  he  was  neither  military  officer, 
nor  naval  officer,  but  officer  to  the 
sheriff  I  And  Charles  himself, 
though  young,  enjoyed  no  less  a 
dignity,  in  support  of  which  he  had 
that  evening  visited  Lieutenant  La- 
cy at  the  suit  of  Messrs  Cat  and 
Condor,  for  services  not  rendered. 
The   nrostrate  lesralist.  calculatinflr 
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**  preyed  not  upon  cnncasses/'  lajr 
metiosleM  ea  Bnwton ;  but  he  pro- 
Ycd  that  his  lungs  were  of  eorree* 
pondinff  brass  with  his  face«  and  he 
iwred,  <<  Bob  Slices  1 "  who,  listen* 
Ing  in  the  street,  loudly  responded 
io  Uie  eall  with  Uie  Tmes  of  the 
etreet-doer  kMoker.  Thelwdlady, 
with  feninhM  quickness,  jumped  at 
right  oeoclusieosy  aad  admitted  die 
^damoroua  gentleman  witliout^  who 
rushed  into  the  parlour,  and,  blind 
to  the  blood  of  his  coaspaaion  in 
Ike  pursuit  of  his  duty,  cried, 
"WhereNi  the  Leaf  tenant?"  Where, 
indeed?  All  wo  Imow  of  his  es- 
eape  is  this :— The  landlady,  ere  iihe 
admitted  Robert  Sylces,  with  a 
otrenglh  proceeding  from  the  hatred 
of  her  ▼isiiora,  fahrly  clawed  the 
gallant  seaman  from  the  parlour, 
and  carried  idm  off  ere  he  himself 
was  aware  of  the  abduction.  Where 
the  woman  hid  her  victim  we  Imow 
sotn  In  wliat  household  fastness,  in 
what  doBsestie  crypt  the  Lieutenant 
lay  shut  up  from  the  searching 
iundttOBS  of  Robert  Sykes,  remaiBS 
to  this  day  undivulfled.  The  Lieo^ 
tenant,  himself  would  never  confess 
it 

*'  A  pret^  business  this,  marm ; 
suppose  he  had  killed  the  man?" 
asked  Bob  Sykes  of  Mrs  Smith, 
when,  having  given  up  the  eewch 
for  tlie  Lieutenant,  he  had  time  Io 
•ympathize  with  the  maltreated-* 
««  Suppose  he  had  killed  the  man  ?  " 
again  he  asked;  and  again  Mrs 
Smith  rubbed  her  hands,  and  gave 
one  of  her  quiet  looks. 

If  we  know  ourselves,  we  are 
made  up  of  gentleness  and  mercy ; 
we  would  no  more  kill  an  officer  of 
the  sheriff  than  we  would  tread  on 
a  poor  beetle.  But  as  human  na^ 
ture  at  the  iMSt  is  weak,  and  as  the 
father  of  evil,  indefatigable  in  his 
business,  ever  watchee  about  the 
meekest  and  the  purest,  should  vre 
ever  be  betrayed  inte  the  indiscre- 
tion of  slaying  a  sheriff's  officer,— « 
should  we  ever  b%  guilty  of  the  ab* 
surd  weakness,~K>ur  only  hope  is, 
that  we  may  be  tried  for  the  peoea« 
dillo  by  a  jury  of  matrons.  Ir  there 
be  only  one  Mrs  Smith  amone  the 
doara,  the  serenity  with  which  we 
shall  appear  in  the  prisoners'  dock 
will,  as  Mr  Pepys  would  say,  "  be 
pretty  to  see." 
_  The bloodfromthenoaeof Charles 


the  finest  shirt  and  the  gaieat  \ 
coat  of  his  multitudinous  wardrobe. 
The  truth  is,  his  father  "^  held  that 
night  a  soleaon  sapper,"  idiere  all 
the  werid  was  invited.  We  epeak 
adviaedly,  for  among  the  gswste 
there  were  many  veteran  officwa 
and  their  famiiles,  hnl^doMsi  bilk 
brolcers,  ond  a  eprinklhw  of  liord- 
working  attomoye,  partioiuar  f rkmdi 
of  the  hospitable  host  Ghirioa 
Bars  had  risen  from  the  faanda  of 
the  hairwdrsaser,  and,  aided  hf  Ua 
sister  Gonstantia,  waa  aiiont  to  ro» 
hearse,  at  their  grand  piano^aree^ 

*  Together  let  us  raof  e  the  fidds  ;* 

he  propo6in|  to  chailenge  Miss  S»> 
lemons  to  toe  peiform— te  ef  that 
duet  in  tlie  course  of  the  ovealM[^ 
when  he  was  summoned  by  his  Si* 
ther  to  execute  a  writ  on  f  iiiHirmnnf 
Lacy.  Chaflca  waa  the  model  of 
filial  obedienee,  and  Messrs  Oat  mad 
Condor  were  excellent  onstomers. 
However,  we  have  airendy  detailed 
tiie  difficulties  of  Chariea  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  duty.  Givfaig  tlM 
writ  to  Sykes,  ho  now  quitted  the 
house,  and,  entering  a  hadney^ 
coaoh,  drove  homewards,  speceli^ 
ting  by  the  way  on  Ae  amount  of 
damages.  Lieutenant  Laev  emerged 
from  his  mysterious  hidtof-plnoa, 
and  immediatoly  set  off  tor  the 
private  house  of  his  newa^dtor. 
He  was  within  sight  of  the  door, 
when  somebody  eriUng  his  aame, 
1m  turned  round  and  felt  a  pandi- 
Mng  hand  on  his  right  shoulder. 
**  Lieutenant  Lacy,  you  must  come 
with  me."  The  speaker  was 
no  other  than  tlie  diseeming  and 
ubiquitous  Bob  Sykes,  who,  by  n 
kmq>,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Lieutenant's  features  as  lie  inpidiy 
passed  him.  True  it  is.  Bob  had 
never  liefore  beheld  his  prisoner; 
but  with  restless  observaUon  he  Imd 
scrutinized  the  drawing  at  the  Lieu- 
tenant's lodgings,  and  the  i 
with  which  he  therefrom  i 
the  original  was  a  high  comf! 
to  the  powers  of  the  aitist.  Ke- 
thing  now  remained  but  to  enter 
into  a  new  negotiaUoa  with  the 
partoers  of  "  the  old  house,"  who 
consented  to  withdraw  their  actloii^ 
avowing  themselves  ready  to  take 
their  bills  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  Lteutenanf  s  pn^rty^-e 
sale  which  thev  now  honed  InoMi- 
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wkhed  to  dUtress  the  Lietttenant— 
Bot  they;  but  he  had  been  bo  un- 
advised,  so  very  impatient.  Lacy 
•▼en  apoiogiaed  to  Messrs  Gat  and 
Condor  for  his  hasty  misinterpreta* 
tion  of  their  motives.  But  time 
pvessed ;  he  asust  immediately  have 
Ihe  money-^hi  two  days  the  fleet 
eailed — he  had  that  morning  seen 
the  neivB  in  the  papers,  and  so,  in 
truth,  had  Messrs  Cat  and  Condor ; 
mid  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  the 
flubsistenoe,  nay»  the  very  reputa^ 
ilon,  of  their  client  depended  upon 
joining  his  ahip,^laiowiDg»  in  nict» 
that  he  had  not  an  hour  to  sparer-— 
they  wished^  at  any  sacrifice,  to 
effect  a  sale. 

"  In  the  evening.  Lieutenant  La- 
€y»  I  have  no  doui)!,  we  may  sign 
and  seal." 

*'  Evening,  sir  I "  exclaimed  Lacy* 
frantidy  dashing  his  fist  upon  the 
desk.  **  In  an  hour,  Mr  Cat,  in  an 
hour,  or  I  am  a  lost  man!" 

And  he  sunk  again  into  his  chair, 
and  a  tear  burned  in  his  eye. 

^  Be  composed,  m  v  dear  sir,  pray 
be  eompoBiKi,"  cried  Cat,  looking 
himself  the  spirit  of  tranquillity. 
*'  As  the  gentleman,  who  we  be- 
lieve is  desirous  of  purchasing  the 
cottage,  is  our  client,  we  will  imme- 
diately send  to  him.  Edward,  here ! 
sNo;  wait  until  I  write,  and  take  this 
note  to  Mr  Fortescue,  and  be  sure 
and  bring  an  answer." 

The  junior  derk  vanished  with 
the  missive,  and  Mr  Cat  proceeded 
to  mend  his  goose-quill.  The  ope- 
mtion  finished,  he  politely  handed 
^e  newspaper  to  Lacy,  who,  after 
mvain  endeavour  to  read  it,  aroee, 
«nd,  with  vacant  looks,  gazed  out  of 
the  window.  He  was,  however, 
•hortly  called  to  a  recollection  of 
things  by  the  sharp  whistling  of  a 
man  below,  who  sauntered  back- 
'Wards  and  forwards,  evidently  as  if 
waiting  foraomebody.  Lacy  thought 
lie  recognised  the  gait,  the  costume 
,of  the  loiterer.  Yes,  he  was  not 
mistaken  ;  the  whistler  was  Bob 
.Sykes.  For  whom,  for  what  could 
.he  be  waiting  ?  Edward,  the  junior 
clerk,  was  fleet  as  a  greyhound;  and 
BIr  I\>rteecue  being  luckily  at  home, 
4n  a  few  minutes  personally  an- 
awered  the  letter  from  the  ^'  old 
house." 

*  Mr  Fortescae  is  come,  air."  eaid 
Edward. 


the  Lieutenant,  quitted  the  office^ 
we  presume  to  settle  preliminariea 
with  the  visiter.  After  a  diort  ab- 
sence he  returned,  ushering  in  Mr 
Fortescue.  He  was,  in  reality,  a 
man  of  about  two^and^thirty ;  but 
we  suppose  it  was  either  the  smoka 
of  his  fire-place,  or  a  continual  caat 
of  thought,  which  gave  to  his  fea» 
tures,  in  themselves  not  regularij 
handsome,  the  aspect  of  eight«and» 
forty.  Mr  Fortescue  had  been  a 
party  to  many  of  the  **  financial 
operations"  of  the  "  (rid.  house,"  and 
thus  must  have  possessed  consider- 
able wealth.  Indeed,  the  fact  waa 
roundly  asserted  by  Messrs  Cat  and 
Condor,  who  would  facetioustj 
(we  know  not  with  which  of  ^a 

Sartners  originated  the  joke)  caU 
im  their  ffolden  calf.  In  sober 
troth,  they  tiad  talked  so  much  of 
his  wealth,  that  the  poor  man  passed 
for  an  incorrigible  miser;  and  nei- 
ther his  dwelling  nor  his  garmeniB 
were  calculated  to  falsify  the  opi- 
nion. Indeed,  what  can  be  said  of 
a  man  who  dwells  in  the  top  apart- 
ment of  a  magazine  for  old  bottles, 
old  rags,  old  iron,  at  the  bottom  of 
Saffron  Hill,  and  yet  bargains  for 
and  purchases  twenty  houses  in  the 
year — ^beautiful  mansions,  rich  acres, 
parks,  woods,  fisheries  ?  ^hat  can 
be  urged  in  defence  of  him  who,  by 
his  dealings,  we  should  judge  ca- 
pable of  wearing  each  day  a  new 
euit  of  gold  cloth,  whose  whole 
wardrobe,  were  he  turned  out  from 
it  clean  as  Adam,  would  be  no  good 
penny worUi  at  fifteen  shillings  ? 
The  case  waa  plain :  Mr  Fortescue 
was  a  muck- worm ;  yet,  with  all  the 
paralyzing  passions  of  a  miser,  he 
had  retainea  the  lively  sense  of  be- 
nefits received.  He  was  bound  by 
a  feeling  of  gratitude,  heart  and 
aoul,  to  Messrs  Cat  and  Condor, 
who,  in  a  most  difficult  law  case,  in 
a  cause  which  perilled  the  whole  of 
his  worldly  property,  had,  with 
their  proverbial  sagacity,  effected  iiia 
triumph.  Lieutenant  Lacy  started 
when  faitroduced  to  Mr  Fortescue. 
The  appearance  of  the  stranger  waa 
not  prepossessing :  harsh,  dark  fea- 
tures, completely  mapped  by'  the 
small-pox,— a  large,  black,  cowering 
eye,  and  a  mouth  wide  and  rigid,  as 
though  modelled  by  a  horse-shoe, 
rarely  appeal  with  success  to  the 
ranfidence   of  the  Sttoerficial:  and 
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mui,  we  do  not  set  up  for  a  sage* 
A  faded  green  coat,  with  honest  cop« 
per  buttons,  the  deceptive  gilding 
having  lone  since  disappearedi  a  blue 
plush  waistcoat,  brown  breeches, 
boots  with  clay-coloured  tops,  a  hat 
of  the  lilce  hue,  verdantly  turned  up, 
and  a  cotton  neckerchief,  pattern 
white  ground,  with  a  small  dark  blue 
lozenge,  composed  all  the  risible 
obligations  of  Mr  Fortescue  to  the 
flophistications  of  dress.  The  busi« 
ness  was  soon  commenced:^ and 
luckily  Mr  Fortescue  was  a  man  of 
few  words:  we  say  luckily,  for 
his  voice  was  not  one  of  those  livinff 
harmonies  the  ear  loves  to  dwell 
upon,  at  least  it  was  not  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  perhaps  Mr 
Fortescue  had  a  cold. 

**  Mr  Fortescue  is  prepared  to  give 
one  hundred  and  hfty  pounds  for 
the  cottage.*' 

^  One  hundred  and  fifty  1 "  cried 
Lieutenant  Lacy.  '*  Three  hundred, 
Mr  Gat— three  hundred  was  the 
aum." 

*<  You  asked?  Yes,  Lieutenant,  I 
remember,  and  in  other  times  worth 
the  money,  nay,  I  think  now,  cheap 
at  the  amount;  but  Mr  Fortescue 
has  said  a  hundred  and^fifty." 

We  must  account  for  a  peculiar 
emphasis  on  Mr  Fortescue  has  said. 
Briefly,  then,  Mr  Cat  always  eulo* 
gized  his  rich  client  for  one  stern 
Tirtue  in  dealing,  he  never  rose  or 
fell  in  his  first  off^r.  He  was  a  man 
to  die  a  martyr  to  his  first  cfi'iri. 

<"  But  surely,  Mr  Cat,  Mr  Fortes- 
cue is  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  property,  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages"  

**  Fully  aware,  my  dear  Lieutenant 
I  have  shown  him  the  plan,  taken  by 
our  Plymouth  agent;  he  is  fully 
possessed  of  every  thing,  and  he  is 
ready  to  put  down  for  the  purchase" 
— and  here  Mr  Cat  met  the  eye  of 
Mr  Fortescue,  who  looked  upon  the 
ground,  and  turned  away  his  head 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  said 
very  gruflBy, 

'*  One  hundred  and  fifty." 

**  Never  I  nothing  shall  force  me 
to  the  sacrifice,**  exclaimed  the 
Lieutenant  *'  Nothing  I  A  hundred 
and  fifty  for"— 

He  seized  his  hat,  and  was  about 
to  rush  from  the  room,  when  the 
shrill  whistling  of  Bob  Sykes  be- 
low, like  the  voice  of  the  snake- 


sweat  broke  In  beads  upon  his 
forehead,  his  eyes  gloweo,  and  » 
hectic  fiush  came  to  his  cheek,  as 
be  sdd  in  a  tone,  almost  tremuloua 
with  entreaty.  **  Say  two  hundred." 

Mr  Cat  said  noUiing,  but  threw 
open  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and 
looked  at  Mr  Fortescue,  who  r^ 
mained  dumb. 

*<  Say  two  hundred,"  repeated  the 
Lieutenant 

*\Mr  Fortescue?"  cried  Cat,  await* 
inff  his  answer,  '*  Mr  Fortescue  ?  " 

jAx  Fortescue  again  averted  hia 
face,  and,  as  it  appeared,  with  « 
slight  convulsive  elevation  of  the 
shoulders,  again  replied,  '*  One  hon« 
dred  and  fifty.*' 

*<  It  will  not  sufiice,  shr,  it  will  not 
suflice,"  cried  Lacy ;  and  then  in  « 
lower  tone,  deepening  as  he  pro* 
ceeded,  **  I  have  engagements  to 
meet,  debts  of  a  most  pressmg,  deli« 
cate  nature,  to  discharge,  children 

who Mr  Cat,  you  promised  three 

hundred  I " 

**  Very  true.  Lieutenant,  and  I  still 
think  the  house  a  bargain  at  the 
money ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  no 
doubt,  since  Mr  Fortescue  will  make 
no  advance,  but  in  a  day  or  two  an«i 
other  purchaser  " 

•*  A  day  or  two  ?  You  know,  sir, 
I  must  quit  London  to-night  To* 
morrow  I  must  be  on  board  my  ahip, 
or  I  am  a  ruined,  a  dishonoured  man." 
<'  Mr  Fortescue ! "  cried  Lacy,  in 
a  tone  that  seemed  to  pierce  the 
spinal  marrow  of  the  purchaser,  for 
again  his  shoulders  leapt  at  the 
eound,  but  his  head  was  turned 
away,  and  he  replied  no  syllableu 
There  was  a  dead  pause  in  the 
sanctum  of  the  "old  house;"  the 
Lieutenant  looked  livid  with  repress- 
ed agitation ;  Mr  Cat  gently  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  looked  over  his  spee- 
tacles ;  Condor  raised  his  eyes  trooi 
his  book,  and  agidn  passed  his  tongue 
round  his  upper  lip,  and  Mr  Foi^ 
tescue  rocked  to  and  fro,  his  head 
sunk  on  his  bosom.  Then  Lacy, 
gazing  wildly  about  him,  his  eye 
fell  on  the  newspaper,  and  the  line» 
**  naval  intelligence,"  struck  on  his 
brain  like  fire.  Falling  in  a  chair, 
he  cried,  or  rather  groaned*  '*  give 
me  the  money."  The  deeds  were 
signed,  the  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
paid,  and  then  Mr  Fortescue  im- 
mediately departed.     The  original 

bill  of  MMRm  Cat  aimI  CnndAr.  fnr 
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pounds,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  expense  of  the  arrest,  which 
they  so  deeply  regretted.  These  de- 
mands were  of  course  discharged  by 
the  Lieutenant,  who  had  then  but 
little  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
to  provide  for  claims  to  twice  that 
amount    Puzzled  how  to  malce  one 

Siinea  perform  the  duty  of  two  (in 
is  tragic  comedy  of  the  world,  a 
niost  freauent  but  no  less  difficult 
double),  Lacy  prepared  to  return  to 
his  lodgings.  «<  Tarry  a  little,  Lieu* 
tenant,  the  law  hath  yet  another  hold 
en  thee.*'  It  is  enacted  in  too  scru- 
pulous England,  that  a  man  shall 
BOt,  even  in  the  way  of  relaxation, 
break  the  nose  of  a  sheriff's  officer 
gratis.  Now  Charles  Bars  bad  ad- 
mirable ground  of  action ;  the  family 
surgeon  could  conscientiously  testi- 
fy to  the  battered  condition  of  the 
nose  of  his  patient  by  violent  con- 
tact with  the  Icnuckles  of  the  sea  lieu- 
tenant No  time  was  lost  to  inform 
the  assailant  of  his  delicate  predica- 
ment; still  it  was  insinuated  that 
Christian  charity  was  not  extinct  in 
the  family  of  tlie  Bars ;  a  compro* 
mise  of  sufficient  weight  might  be 
received.  Now  Lieutenant  Lacy, 
recollecting  a  wi«e  axiom  of  war- 
riors, that  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some enemy,  it  is  lawful  to  build 
for  him  a  bridge  of  gold,  applied  a 
principle  of  the  field  to  remove  a 
civil  difficulty,  and  thus  relieved 
himself  of  the  broken  nose  of  Charles 
Bars,  by  a  sacrifice  of  ten  guineas, 
in  proper  phrase  by  building  for  him 
abridge  of  gold. 

Ten  guineas  for  the  single  nose  of 
a  sheriff's  officer  !  If  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  the  sheriff's  face  divine  be  so 
costly,  what  must  be  the  value  of 
the  whole  animal  ?  Little  knew  an 
excellent  friend  of  ours,  whose 
whole  heart  was  cream  and  honey, 
what  magnificent  sport  he  was  pre- 
paring for  the  world,  when  he  gave 
it  as  his  firm  conviction,  that  once 
a-year  every  honest  man,  duly  equip- 
ped for  shooting,  should  be  permit- 
ted unrestricted  sport  in  and  within 
the  vicinity  of  Chancery  Lane  I  Of 
what  worth  would  be  a  single  head 
of  game,  when  it  is  seen  that  the 
market  price  of  one  nose  is  ten 
guineas!  But  then,  on  this  expen- 
sive scale,  what  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  to  the  rich  to  dis- 
play their  wealth  I  Thus, no  banquet. 


would  be  deemed  complete,  unless 
instead  of  being  invited  to  partake 
of  pheasant,  teal,  or  woodcock,  a 
carver  could  observe,  **  permit  me, 
sir,  the  happiness  of  helping  you  to 
a  little  sheriff's  officer."  Of  course 
at  first  the  invitation  might  create  a 
start,  a  tremor  among  many  guests, 
but  the  luxury  would  soon  be  un- 
derstood, and  as  a  luxury  highly  re- 
lished. Our  gross  ancestors  served 
up  the  boar,  the  swan,  nay,  the  por- 
poise. Let  us  prove  our  advance- 
ment in  civilised  and  rational  life,  by 
dishing  sheriff's  officers.  However, 
to  leave  the  delicacies  of  the  table 
for  our  narrative — 

Lieutenant  Lacy  took  a  hurried 
farewell  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  mail  for 
Portsmouth.  The  sacrifice  which  he 
had  been  compelled  to  make,  ren- 
dering the  discharge  of  all  claims 
upon  him  wholly  impossible,  he 
could  not  feel  secure  of  his  liberty 
until  far  upon  the  road.  Disap- 
pointed in  certain  views  for  the  pro- 
vision of  her  family  in  London,  Mrs 
Lacy  and  the  children  prepared  to 
return  to  their  native  place— a  vil* 
lage  two  or  three  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth— at  which  seaport,  twenty 
years  before,  an  event  occurred, 
which,  gaining  for  the  Lieutenant 
general  esteem  and  admiration,  we 
think  had  some  influence  on  the 
affection  of  his  future  wife. 

Lacy,  at  the  time  whereof  we  write, 
was  about  nineteen,  a  midshipman 

on  board  H.  M.  S. .    The  ship's 

crew  had  received  long  arrears  of 
pay,  and  all  on  board  was  clamour- 
ous merriment  and  high  festivity; 
The  slopsellers  in  Plymouth  throng- 
ed the  vessel  to  ply  their  dreadful 
trade.  The  first  thing  a  sailor  buys 
is  a  watch — ^now  Mr  Lazarus,  a 
patriarchal  slopseller,  had  sold  some 
twenty  chronometers  among  the 
ship's  company,  but  by  some  unac- 
countable error  of  the  maker  or 
makers,  one  and  all  of  the  watches 
stopped,  as  by  general  consent,  oa 
the  second  day.  The  day  after, 
Mr  Lazarus,  attended  by  his  son,  a 
boy  of  about  ten  years  old,  came  on 
board — no  doubt  as  an  assiduous  and 
honest  tradesman,  to  eqquire  into 
the  merits  of  his  various  timepiecesi. 
Mr  Lszarus  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy — a  man,  uniting  to  the  keen- 
est views  of  business  a  singularly 

mild     avi<l     vanArtthlA     niit«i«lA.        Ha 
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would  dilale  ea  the  ezeelkiidee  of 
a  Gaerasey  froek  with  the  winniiiff 
nmplicitjr  of  an  antique  ahephero. 
Toudied  by  his  tongue,  tiiakets  of 
copper  glistened  in  the  ejree  of  the 
hujrer  Tirgin  gold.  There  nevev  wee 
80  mode,  M>  pTetureeque  a  tJopteUer. 
Behold  him  with  imperturbable  traiK 
quill  itjr  eurrpunded  hy  a  erowd  of 
fMtlorSy  every  man  exhibiting  a 
watch— eome  roaring,  some  growl- 
ing, aove  sneering,;  some  bias* 
pheming^-and  not  a  few  grasphig; 
the  frail  memorial  of  time,  as  though 
meditating  a  cast  at  the  seller's 
skull.  In  this  tempest  of  bad  words 
and  unequivocal  glance^  Mr  La* 
«aruB  was  motionless  and  patient  as 
the  figure-head-^eomposure  highly 
annoying  to  his  customers^  who  becaa 
to  close  about  hini'—and  push  him, 
BOW  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left 
•^now  backwards  and  no  w  forwards^ 
vntil— —  How  the  accideat  came 
about  not  one  of  the  crew  could  eyes 
tell :  the  venerable  Mr  Lazarus  was 
—pushed  into  the  seal  *' Man  over* 
board  TMs  a  cry  that  d>rills  thioogh 
the  heart  of  a  ship's  company;  but 
whether  in  the  i»eseat  instanee  tlie 
general  festivity  had  mads  men  deaf 
to  the  call,  or  whether  the  cry  was 
not  sufficiently  loud  to  be  generally 
audtUe,  we  cannot  venture  to  detevp 
mine ;  but  this  we  know,  the  tid^ 
mantng  strong,  was  carrymg  away 
the  old  Jew,  cumbrously  and  heavily 
clothed,  and  ia  a  few  seconds  Ply- 
mouth would  have  mourned  its  old> 
est  slopseller,  had  not  a  young  mid- 
shipman leaped  into  the  sea,  and, 
being  an  admirable  swimmer,  come 
up  with  the  sinking  Israelite  as  his 
gray  hairs  were  fast  diaappearing  in 
the  deep.  Young  Lacy  supported 
the  drowning  vrretch  until  a  boat 
received  then.  The  old  man's 
son,  who  had  shrieked  in  helpless 
agony  as  he  saw  him  borne  away, 
feu  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  the 
young  officer,  embradnff  his  legs  hi 
speechless  giatitiide.  All  Plymouth 
rang  with  praises  of  the  humanity  of 
the  midshipman  for  his  wonderful 
philanthropy  in  saving  even  Mr  La- 
aarus.  However,  Lacy  had  his  re» 
ward ;  for,  as  we  have  hinted,  we 
doubt  not  he  owed  to  the  ch^- 
cumstaace  the  first  affection  of  his 
wife. 

Arrived  at  Portsmouth,  Lacy  lost 
not  a  moment,  but  hastened  to  go  on 

board.     What  waa  hi*  dpjmoir  Ia  mma, 


the  whole  fleet  under  sdl !  It 
weighed  anchor  an  hour  before;  tfha 
wind  was  fsir  and  fffesheniag«*4» 
eome  up  with  his  ship  was  impoa- 
sihle — he  saw  herewith  a  sallor'a 
eye  he  marlmd  her  canvas  lessening 
as  he  looked.  He  seemsd  fixed,  m»* 
tionless  with  misery.  Another  mo* 
ment,aad  he  leapt  iato  a  watermaa'a 
boat  *<Five  pounds*"  he  cried  to 
the  two  men^ "  tf  I  reach  my  ship." 
"  Which  is  she,  sir  ?    Whaf's  her 


«  The :* 

"ImpoBsibli^  sir<-she  is  the  fas^ 
est  frigate  in  the  navy,and  the  hreea^ 
you  may  see,  is  getting  vp— inpoa* 
sible." 

<*  Make  the  trial,  my  good  fellew 
—4f  Hose  my  ship^  I  am  Met  for  ever. 
My  femily  "— ^  Lacy  could  speak 
no  more. 

"Whatde  yeu say, PeSar ?"  m1d» 
ed  the  waterman  of  Ida  eompanioik 

"Say?**  replied  the  man,  lodch^ 
suspiciously  at  the  fleets  and  annkig 
himself  with  a  mouthful  sf  pigtaa-* 
«Mt's  impossiUe^  you  know;  bn^ 
poor  geatleman^  we  must  do  it" 

The  boat  was  pushed  o^  the  sail 
hoisted,  and  the  men,  with  anna  of 
iron  plied  their  oars.  For  soam  tima 
the  Lieutenant  sat  gazing  at  hie  re* 
cediag  ship  in  silence.  Every  ao> 
ment  she  gained  ^pon  tliem. 

•"Lay  to  it,  boys,  lay  to  1%"  said 
Lacy,  despairingly. 

The  appeal  was  needlsss.  The 
men  toiled  at  the  top  of  their  slrei^ 
— thdr  faces  were  scarlet,  and  their 
stout  oars  bent  and  quivered  Hke 
reds  of  steel--the  boat,  ata^ht  trim 
craft,  8hot  like  an  arrow  thr^gh  the 
water-^still  she  seemed  to  doie  up« 
on  the  frigatew 

"  Dema  hes"  said  one  of  the  men, 
csstiag  a  iiackward  look  at  the  Tea- 
sel, aad  speakii^i^  in  a  tone  of  mte- 
glsd  dissppointment  and  adsiiration, 
«*  damn  her,  she  flice  like  a  gulL" 

''  The  wind  is  getting  up^"  said 
Lacy,  hopelessly. 

^No,  sir;  if  any  Ihiag,  goii^ 
dowa,''  answered  Peter,  tlKmgh  he 
looked  as  if  he  knew  wc^  enough  it 
was  not  so. 

"  They  are  setUng  studdfa^^Is," 
said  the  Lieutownt  as  though  he  gave 
np  all  £or  lost 

**  The  more  credit  for  os  if  we 
beat  'em,''  answered  the  eneooragiag 
Peter. 
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the  waywardnets  of  suepeiise,  he 
cimld  hate  talked  to  the  boat  aa  to  a 
creature  imtinct  with  life  and  re»- 
aea.  Then,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
tibe  Bea»  he  beh^  not  the  green 
fields^  the  raleSy  and  groves,  whidi  a 
eeanoB  struck  by  tiie  cidenture  siek- 
eas  for;  but  he  saw  mirrored  in  the 
deep^  still  foUowing  him  and  still 
kN^ioff  on  him»  ^m  face  of  his  wife 
—the  races  of  his  fire  diildren. 

<*  My  turn  new,"  said  Lacy,  tear- 
ing himsdf  from  tlie  vitioD,  and  re** 
liering  one  of  the  aMn  at  the  oar. 

For  another  hour  tiiey  puUed  in 
almost  unbroken  silence*  At  the 
last,  the  man  cried  to  his  resting 
companion,  "  It's  no  use,  Peter." — 
Lacy  felt  tfiat  every  stroke  of  the 
forward  oar  became  less  apd  lesa 
powerful — that  his  ship  became  less 
and  less  distinct — the  whole  fleet 
looked  no  more  than  a  flight  of  wild 
swans.—"  It's  no  use,  Peter,"  re- 
peated the  man ;  and  he  ran  in  his 
oar. 

^  We  are  gaining  on  them,  we  are 
gaining  fast,^  said  LAcy,*  ''for  God's 
sake,  men,  do  not  fail  me." 

*  It*s  no  use,  sir/'  replied  the  man^ 
and  the  sweat  ran  down  hie  very 
fingers. 

"  My  good  fellow  I "  cried  Lacy 
iatiplortngly  to  Peter. 

Peter  gave  another  look  at  the 
fleet,  and  then  echoed  his  partner— 
"  It's  no  use,  sir." 

Lacy  sprang  to  his  fee^  stretched 
out  his  arms,  and,  with  a  look  of  ago- 
nized madness,  dared  over  the  boat. 
The  men,  startled,  rose  with  him. 
At  that  instant,  as  with  a  charm,  the 
wind  fell. 

"  Where's  tiie  wind  ?  "  said  Peter, 
as  the  sail  fell  to  the  mast. 

**  A  dead  calm,"  cried  Lis  wonder- 
ing companion. 

••  Come  you  aft,"  said  Peter,  and 
he  again  seized  the  oar — *^  Now,  sir/' 
cried  he,  "  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
a  long  stroke,  and  we  board  her." 

Again  Lacy  and  Peter  bent  to  it— 
the  oars  rang  in  the  rowlocks,  and 
the  water  boiled  as  the  craft  shot 
through  it    It  was  a  long,  a  hard 

EuU ;  but  Lacy  stood  en  the  deck  of 
is  own  ship. 

His  broUier  officers  crowded  about 
him  with  congratulations,  and  even 
the  captain,  strict  disciplinarian  as 
be  was,  hardly  repressed  a  smile  as 
he  said,  '*  Better  late  than  never,  Mr 


In  the  seMtttde  of  hie  eabki,  re^ 
viewing  the  hurried  events  of  the 
pest  few  days,  Lacy  remembered, and 
drew  from  his  pocket  an  unopened 
letter.  It  had  beenddiveredtohimaa 
he  was  about  to  get  open  the  maik 
Fearing  it  contained  no  pleasinf 
communication,  he  caved  not  to 
break  the  seal.  He  now  opeaed  the 
letter,  and  found  it  enclosed  two 
hundred  pounds  in  bank*notes»  Be- 
wildered by  the  treasure,  and  still 
more  rapt  as  he  proceeded,  he  read 
as  follows  :— 

**  It  was  some  comfort  to  me^  in 

the  bitterness  of  this  morning,  to 
And  you  dfd  not  know  me.  Twenty 
times:  I  could  have  fallen  at  your 
feet,  and  begged  you  to  trample  up- 
on me.  Oh,  sir,  I  saw  it  all  affain — 
I  saw  the  old  man  strangling  in  the 
sea — I  saw  your  blessed  hand  pluck 
him  back  to  life.  If  ever  my  eyes 
beheld  my  old  father,  tbey  saw  him 
in  that  office—there  where  I  waa 
brought  to  cheat,  to  rob  you.  Never 
before  did  I  feel  what  it  was  to  be  a 
scoundrel.  At  the  first  glance  1 
knew  you,  and  I  felt  as  If  I  had 
swallowed  burning  coals.  The  mo- 
ney I  send  you  wilt  make  up  the  fair 
value  of  the  house.  For  your  com- 
passion of  an  old  man  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  may  the  God  of  Israel  for  ever 
mess  you. 

"  David  Lazarus, 
alias  FoRTEscuE. 

<<  P.S.  Any  attempt  to  discover 
where  I  am  will  be  useless.  I  shall 
free  myself  from  tiie  bondage  in 
which  you  saw  me,  and  leave  Eng« 
land  for  some  place  where  1  shall  be 
unknown.   God  bless  you,  dear  sir.'* 

It  was  even  so — Mr  Fortescue  was 
no  other  than  the  tool  of  Messrs  Cat 
and  Condor,  the  poor  nominal  pur- 
chaser of  all  their  bargains.  **  But," 
says  the  reader,  ^  you  spoke  of  a 
law-suit,  in  which  all  the  property  of 
Fortescue  had  been  preserved  by  the 
partners  of  the « Okl  House.'"  Very 
true,  for  his  only  property  was  hia 
neck.  He  had  been  bronaht  through 
a  very  ugly  business  by  Cat  and  Con- 
dor, who  afterwards  secure^  him  for 
their  own  mercantile  purposes.  He 
had,  however,  by  some  means  saved 
three  hundred  pounds,  with  which 
Ka  mntPmnlAtpn  finAriilAtionfi  on  hia 
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o  vn  account,  when  his  meeting  with 
the  preserver  of  his  father's  life,  a 
victim  to  a  conspiracy  in  which  he 
himself  played  a  most  odious  cha- 
racter, struck  upon  his  heart,  and 
made  it  flow  with  gratitude.  The 
miserable  wretch,  scurfed  as  he  was 
witli  his  daily  villanies,  at  one  touch 
of  nature  shook  off  his  moral  leprosy, 
and  stood  a  healthful  man.  With  his 
one  hundred  pounds  he  went  abroad, 
and  lived  and  died  a  flourishing  and 
wealthy  citizen.  For  once  Mr  Charles 
Bars  might  claim  the  reputation  of  a 
prophet;  for  in  a  few  months  the 
fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth,  and  in 
two  dajrs  afterwards  a  communica* 


tion  from  the  Admfaalty  greeted  Lacy 
Commander.  But  what  of  Heesra 
Cat  and  Condor  ?  what  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  Old  House  ?  On  an  event- 
ful feast,  in  the  fourth  plate  of  tnrde. 
Condor  went  off  in  an  apoplexy.  Hia 
fortune,  inherited  by  a  profligate  ne- 

Ehew,  passed  in  two  years  mto  the 
ends  of  blacklegs.  For  Cat»  he  be- 
came a  bigoted  believer  in  superna- 
tural signs  and  tokens.  He  aimk  te 
mere  imbecility,  and  may  now  be 
aeen  in  a  certain  asylum,  padng  the 
court-yard,  vacantly  smiling,  mobing 
his  hands,  and  crying  every  minute* 
'<  To-morrow,  sir,  to-morrow.'* 


FAMILY  P08TBY. 
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KURSBRT  BEBnNISCBNCBS. 
'  JToocfts^.-*!  cannot  Imt  mncmber  nidi  things  w««  1  *'— SHAKsrsAnn. 


I RBHEMBBR,  I  remember. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy, 
One  fine  morning  in  September 

Uncle  brought  me  home  a  toy ; 

I  remember  how  he  patted 

Both  my  cheeks.in  kindliest  mood ; 
*'  There,"  said  he,  <<  you  little  fat- 
head. 
There's   a  top   because   you're 
good!" 

Grandmamma — a  shrewd  observer— • 

I  remember  gazed  upon 
My  new  top,  and  said  with  fervour, 

"  Oh  I  how  kind  of  Uncle  John ! " 

While  Mamma,  my  form  caressing,— 
In  her  eye  the  tear-drop  stoo£— 

Read  me  this  fine  moral  lesson, 
*'  See  what  comes  of  being  good  I" 

*         «         «         « 


I  remember,  I  remember, 
On  a  wet  and  windy  day. 

One  cold  morning  in  December, 
I  stole  out  and  went  to  play ; 

I  remember  Billy  Hawkins 

Came,  and,  with  his  pewter  squir^ 
Squibb'4  my  pantaloons  and  stock* 
ings 

Till  they  were  all  over  dirt! 


To  my  mother  for  protection 
I  ran,  quaking  every  limb : 

She  exdaim'd,  with  fond  affectioii, 
^  Gracious  Goodness  I   look   at 
Jem!" 

Pa  cried,  when  he  saw  my  gar- 
ment, 
— 'Twas    a     newly    purchased 
dress — 
*0h!  you  nasty  little  varmenf. 
How  came  you  in  such  a  mees  ?  " 

Then  he  caught  me  by  the  collar, 
— Cruel  only  to  be  kind — 

And,  to  my  exceeding  dolour. 
Gave  me  several  slaps  behind. 


Grandmamma,  while  yet  I  smarted. 
As  she  saw  my  evil  plight. 

Said— 'twas  rather  stony-hearted— 
'*  Little  rascal !  sarve  him  right  I  ** 

I  remember,  I  remember. 
From  that  sad  and  solemn  day 

Never  more  in  dark  Decembw 
Did  I  venture  out  to  play  1 

And  the  moral  which  they  taugiit  I 
Well  remember :— -Thus  they  said. 

^  Little  boys,  when  they  are  naugh^. 
Must  be  whipp'd  and  sent  to  bedl'* 
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SOUVENIRSi  IMPRESSIONS,  THOUGHTS,  AND  SKETCHES,  DURING  A  TOTAOB  Ilf 
THE  east;   or,  notes  of  A  TRAVELLER. 

BY  M.  DE  LAUARTINE. 


The  French  public  have  been  long 
ADticipating  the  publication  of  this 
beautiful  work ;  but  would  probably 
have  had  to  wait  still  longer  if  a  pi- 
rated edition  had  not  got  abroad,  and 
been  published  at  Bruzelle9.    It  ap- 
pears  that  M.  de  Lamartine,  with 
the  proverbial  carelesHness  of  ])oet8, 
had  kept  so  negligent  an  eye  on  his 
amanuensis,  that  several  copies  were 
made  clandestinely,  and  sold  to  a 
Belgian  bookseller.    As  soon  as  this 
wa8  discovered,  of  course  the  pira- 
ted edition  was  suppressed.    Some 
straggling  copies,  however,  it  was 
feared,    might   yet  remain    in    the 
hands    of  individuals;   and  it  was 
therefore  found  necessary,  for  the 
safety  of  the  Paris  publisher,  who 
had  given  M.  de  Lamartine  a  large 
sum   for  the  copyright,  to  publish 
it  without  delay.     We  must  never- 
theless   say,    that   the   work  itself 
bears  no  marks  of  the  haste  with 
which  it  has  been  ushered  into  the 
world,  except  that  the  fourth  and 
last  volume  has  not  yet  appeared. 
We  hope,  however,  to  receive  it  be- 
fore we  finish  this  article.    And  now 
let  us  make  a   short   introductory 
observation  or  two,   and   then  let 
M .  de  Lamartine  speak  largely  for 
himself.    By  so  doing,  wo  are  quite 
sure  we  shall  best  please  our  readers. 
To  prevent  them,  however,  from  ex- 
periencing disappointment,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  forewarn  them,  that  M. 
de  la  Martine  has  travelled  neither  as 
a  historian,  geographer,  antiquarian, 
naturalint,  or  biblical  critic,  but  as  a 
poet.    Like  its  title,  his   work  is 
wide,  diffusive,  and  aimless.     His 
object  in  exploring  the  East  seems 
merely  to  have  been  a  poet's  freak 
to  indulge  in  a  luxurious  Orientalism 
of  feeling,  partly  poetic,  and  partly 
religious;   and  his  delight  to  have 
been,  not  to  bring  his  intelligence  to 
act  upon  what  he  saw — to  examine, 
to  compare,  and  to  discover — but  to 
resign  himself  passively  up  to  every 
impression,  and  to  be  acted  upon 
without  effort,  as  an  ^ulean  harp  is 
by  the  winds.    His  volumes,  there- 
fore,  are    merely  descriptive—de- 


scriptive of  scenes  depicted  before, 
but  certainly  never  with  more,  if  so 
much,  eloquence  and  feeling.  Ta- 
ken together,  they  would,  if  execu- 
ted with  the  pencil  instead  of  the 
pen,  form  a  most  choice  portfolio  of 
exquisite  pictorial  views  foradraw- 
ingroom  table.  We  will  commence 
our  specimens  of  them  by  present- 
ing our  readers  with  a  view  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  as  seen  from  the 
road  from  Baireut  to  Blabec. 

"  It  is  from  this  point,  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  appearance  of  Mount 
Lebanon  is  most  splendid.  The 
spectator  is  at  its  base,  but  so  far 
from  it,  nevertheless,  that  its  shadow 
is  not  over  him,  and  his  eye  can 
reach  to  its  heights,  plunge  into  the 
obscurity  of  its  gorges,  discern  the 
foam  of  its  torrents,  and  range  freely 
over  its  conical  elevations,  each  of 
which  bears  a  monastery  of  the  Ma- 
ronites,  crowning  a  grove  of  pine, 
cedar,  and  black  cypress  trees.  The 
Sannin  is  the  loftiest  and  most  pyra- 
midal mount  of  the  Lebanon ;  it  over- 
tops all  the  inferior  hills,  and  with 
its  eternal  snows  forms  the  majestic 
background,  golden,  violet,  and  roae- 
coloured,  of  the  horizon  of  moun- 
tains which  mix  with  tlie  firmament, 
not  as  a  solid  body,  but  like  a  va- 
pour, a  transparent  veil,  beyond 
which  the  sky,  on  the  other  side, 
seems  to  be  distinguishable.  This 
is  an  illusion  peculiar  to  the  moun- 
tains in  Asia,  and  which  I  have  re- 
marked in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
Towards  the  south,  the  Lebanon 
descends  gradually  to  the  advanced 
cape  of  the  former  Sidon.  Snow  is 
only  now  seen  on  some  of  its  loftiest 
heights,  more  elevated  than  the 
others,  and  more  distant.  These 
heights  run  on  in  a  chain,  like  the 
wall  of  a  ruined  city,  sometimes 
rising,  and  sometimes  sinking  from 
the  plain  to  the  sea,  and  are  at  last 
lost  in  the  vapours  of  the  west,  to- 
wards the  mountains  of  Galilee,  on 
the  borders  of  the  sea  of  Genesareth, 
or  the  lake  of  Tyberias.  Towards 
the  north  one  perceives  a  little  cor- 
ner of  the  sea,  which  advances  like 
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a  sleeping  lake  into  the  plain,  half 
hidden  by  the  massive  verdure  of 
the  hill  of  San-Dimitri,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Sjria.  In  this  seem- 
ing lake,  whose  junction  with  the 
eea  is  not  perceived,  several  vessels 
are  always  at  anchor,  swaying  grace- 
fully about  on  the  waves,  whose 
silvery  foam  moistens  the  roots  of 
the  laurel,  the  rose,  and  the  mastlck- 
tree.  From  this  harbour  a  bridge, 
constructed  first  by  the  Romans, 
and  repaired  by  Fakar-el- Din, throws 
its  lofty  arches  over  the  river  of 
Baireut,  which  traverses  the  plain, 
spreadinff  fertility  and  verdure,  and 
loses  itself  at  a  short  distance  again 
in  the  bay.  Towards  the  west,  the 
eye  is  at  first  stopped  by  light  hil- 
locks of  sand,  rea  like  hot  ashes, 
from  whence  a  pale  rose-coloured 
Tapour  arises ;  thence  following  the 
line  of  the  horizon,  it  passes  over 
the  desert,  and  arrives  at  the  deep 
blue  line  of  the  sea,  which  termi- 
nates all,  and  mixes  in  the  distance 
with  the  sky,  in  the  midst  of  a 
bright  mist,  which  confounds  the 
idea  of  any  limit.  All  these  hills, 
all  this  plain,  the  slopes  of  all  these 
mountains,  are  dotted  over  with  an 
infinite  number  of  little  houses, 
standing  apart  from  each  other,  and 
each  having  its  orchard,  gigantic 
pines,  its  ng-trees;  and  here  and 
there  are  more  compact  groups,  and 
more  striking  to  the  eye,  of  beauti- 
ful villages,  or  clusters  of  monas- 
teries rising  on  their  pedestals  of 
rocks,  and  reflecting  the  golden  rays 
of  the  sun  of  the  east,  from  their 
shining  roofs,  far  out  upon  the  sea." 
«*««««  «  the  sky,  the 
mountains,  the  snow,  the  blue  ho- 
rizon of  the  sea,  the  red  funereal 
horizon  of  the  desert  of  sand,  the 
serpentine  bending  of  the  river, 
the  isolated  cypresses,  the  clumps 
of  palm-trees,  scattered  over  the 
landscape,  the  picturesque  look  of 
the  cottages,  covered  with  orange 
plants,  and  vines  growing  over  their 
roofs,  the  severe  aspect  of  the  lofty 
Maronite  monasteries,  casting  large 

fetches  of  shade,  or  large  spots  of 
Ight  on  the  sides  of  the  Lebanon ; 
the  caravans  of  camels  laden  with 
merchandise  from  Damascus,  which 
pass  in  silence  under  the  trees ;  the 
troops  of  poor  Jews,  mounted  on 
asses,  leading  their  children  by  the 
hand,  the  women  on  horaebArk.  pn. 
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yeloped  in  white  veils,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  children  dressed  in 
red  stuffs,  with  golden  embroidery, 
dancing  before  their  horses ;  a  few 
Arabs  hurling  the  dejirid  around  us 
on  horses  whose  manes  literally 
swept  the  sands;  groups  of  Turks 
seated  in  front  of  a  caf6,  smoking 
their  pipes,  or  muttering  their  pray- 
ers ;  at  a  little  distance  barren  hills 
of  sand  stretching  far  away  without 
end,  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  even- 
iug  sun,  and  sending  up  clouds  of 
inflamed  dust,  raised  by  the  wind ; 
then  the  hollow  murmur  of  the  sea 
mixing  with  the  musical  sound  of 
the  breeze,  gently  agitating  the  pine- 
trees,  and  the  song  of  a  thousand 
strange  birds; — all  this  offers  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  mind  a  picture  the 
most  sublime,  the  most  soothing, 
and  the  most  melancholy,  that  has 
ever  intoxicated  my  soul  I " 

After  this  splendid  description  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  our  readers  will 
doubtless  be  pleased  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  most  interesting  people 
who  inhabit  its  magnificent  sites. 
These  are  the  Maronites.  They  take 
their  name  from  a  solitary  hermit 
named  Maron,  who  lived  about  the 
year  400,  and  who  is  mentioned, 
M.  de  Lamartine  tells  us,  by  Theo- 
dorick  and  St  Chrysostom.  The 
disciples  of  this  anchorite  built  se- 
veral monasteries  in  Syria,  and,  up 
to  the  present  day,  have  continued 
to  form  a  people.  Though  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Emir  Beschir,  their  in- 
ternal government  is  a  pure  theo- 
cracy; and,  what  is  remarkable, 
though  professing  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, their  priests,  excepting  the 
monks,  are  permitted  to  marry ;  and 
to  this  M.  de  Lamartine  attributes 
the  happiest  effects. 

"  The  Maronites,**  continues  our 
traveller, "  occupy  the  most  central 
valleys  and  the  loftiest  chains  of  the 
principal  group  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
The  heights  which  they  inhabit  are 
nearly  inaccessible.  The  naked 
rock  pierces  in  every  direction  the 
sides  of  the  mountain ;  but  the  in- 
defatigable activity  of  this  people 
has  rendered  even  the  rock  fertile. 
They  have  raised  from  stage  to  stage, 
even  to  the  highest  site,  to  the  eter- 
nal snows,  terraces  formed  of  blocks 
of  rock.  To  these  terraces  they 
have    transported    the  little    earth 
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ravine ;  and  breaking  tbe  very  stonea 
into  dusty  to  mix  with  this  little 
earib,  have  made  of  all  Lebanon  a 
garden  covered  with  com* fields,  and 
planted  with  the  fig,  tbe  olive,  and 
the  mulberry-tree.  Tbe  traveller 
can  hardly  recover  from  bis  asto- 
nishment, when,  after  having  for  en- 
tire days  climbed  from  pealc  to  pealc 
over  sterile  rocks,  he  nnds  himself 
suddenly  in  a  beautiful  village,  built 
of  white  stone,  inhabited  by  a  rich 
and  numerous  population,  with  a 
Moorish  chateau  in  the  midst,  a  mo- 
iiastery  in  the  distance,  a  stream 
running  at  the  base  of  tbe  village, 
and  all  around  him  a  horizon  of  ve« 
getatlon  and  of  verdure— the  pine, 
the  chestnut,  and  the  mulberry-tree 
casting  their  friendly  shades  over 
vineyards,  or  fields  of  wheat  and  In- 
dian corn.  These  villages  are  sus- 
pended, sometimes  one  above  an- 
other, nearly  perpendicularly.  One 
may  throw  a  stone  from  one  village 
into  another,  or  speak  so  as  to  be 
heard  and  understood.  Neverthe- 
less, the  path  of  communication  is 
so  winding  from  its  declivities,  that 
it  requires  an  hour,  or  perhaps  two, 
to  pass  from  one  hamlet  to  an- 
other." ♦  •  ♦  •  «  There  are 
about  two  hundred  Maronite  mo- 
nasteries of  different  orders  on  the 
surface  of  Lebanon.  These  monas- 
teries are  peopled  by  from  twenty 
to  twenty-nve  thousand  monks.  But 
these  monks  are  neither  rich,  nor 
beggars,  nor  oppressors,  nor  extor- 
tioners. They  are  assemblages  of 
simple  and  laborious  men.  Their 
life  is  the  life  of  a  laborious  peasant 
They  tend  cattle  or  silk  worms; 
they  split  tbe  rock ;  they  build  witii 
their  own  hands  the  terraces  of  their 
fields;  they  dig,  they  sow,  and  they 
reap  their  own  harvests.  As  their 
monasteries  possess  but  a  small  por« 
tion  of  land,  they  receive  no  more 
monks  than  they  can  feed." 

This  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  and 
as  a  picture  we  admire  it ;  but  we 
"beg  leave  to  say,  that  so  many  col- 
leges of  Bramins,  with  their  in- 
mates, would,  in  the  same  situation, 
look  quite  as  harmless  and  pictu- 
resque as  do  tbe  monasteries  with 
their  monks.  If  we  are  called  upon 
to  sympathize  with  monachism, 
merely  because,  in  a  primitive  state 
ef  society,  monks  also  lead  a  primi« 
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tive  life,  we  must  refuse  to  do  so. 
To  continue  :— 

'*  The  Maronite  people,"  says  M. 
de  Lamartine,  *'  form  a  people  apart 
in  the  East.  They  look  like  an  Eu- 
ropean colony  thrown  by  chance 
among  the  tribes  of  the  desert.  They 
are  brave,  and  naturally  warlike, 
like  all  mountaineers.  They  can 
muster  to  the  number  of  about  thir- 
ty or  forty  thousand  men,  at  the 
command  of  the  Emir  Beschir,  either 
to  defend  the  passes  of  their  moun- 
tains, or  to  descend  like  a  torrent 
into  the  plain,  and  threaten  Damas- 
cus and  the  cities  of  Syria.  The 
Turks  have  never  dared  to  penetrate 
into  the  Lebanon,  when  its  people 
have  been  at  peace  among  them- 
selves.  I  know  not  whether  I  de- 
ceive myself;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  ffreat  destinies  are  reserved  for 
this  Maronite  nation.  Its  similitude 
of  religion  with  Europe,  and  its 
commercial  relations,  acquire  for  it 
every  year  more  and  more  of  wes- 
tern civilisation.  Whilst  all  is  pe- 
rishing about  it,  either  through  im- 
potence or  age,  it  seems  to  gather 
new  youth  and  strength.  In  pro- 
portion as  Syria  becomes  depopu- 
lated, this  people  may  descend  from 
their  mountains;  found  cities  of 
commerce  on  the  coasts  of  the  sea; 
cultivate  the  fertile  plains,  which  are 
at  present  a  waste,  and  establish  a 
new  domination  in  those  countries 
where  the  old  ones  are  expiring. 
If,  at  the  present  day,  any  superior 
man  should  arise  among  them, 
knowing  how  to  appreciate  the  ca- 
pabilities of  his  country,  and  should 
form  an  alliance  with  one  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  he  might  easily 
renew  the  wonders  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  leave  after  him 
the  germ  of  an  Arabian  empire." 

We  must  now  give  our  readers  a 
coup  d*ail  description  of  Balbec. 

«*  I  had  traversed,"  says  M.  de  La- 
martine, •*  the  summits  of  the  Leba- 
non, covered  with  eternal  snows — I 
had  descended  its  sides,  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  cedars— and  reach- 
ed the  naked  and  sterile  desert  of 
HcHopolis— when  suddenly,  in  the 
distant  horizon  before  us,  and  on  the 
last  slopes  of  tbe  black  mountains  of 
the  Ante-Lebanon,  an  immense  group 
of  yellow  ruins,  gilded  by  tbe  setting 
sun,  detached  itself  from  the  shadow 
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of  the  bills,  spftrkllng  with  all  the  raye 
of  the  evening  I  Our  guides  pointed 
at  it  with  the  finger,  and  cried  out, 
Balbec!  Balhec!  It  was,  in  truth, 
the  wonder  of  the  desert,  the  fabulous 
Balbec,  coming  in  radiance  out  of 
its  unknown  sepulchre,  to  tell  of  ages 
lost  to  the  memory  of  history.  We 
pushed  our  fatigued  horses  for- 
ward at  a  quickened  pace.  Our 
eyes  continued  fixed  on  the  gieantic 
walls,  and  on  the  shining  and  colossal 
columns,  which  seemed  to  expand 
and  dilate  as  we  approached  them. 
A  profound  silence  was  preserved 
by  the  whole  caravan ;  each  indivi- 
dual  seemed  to  fear  that  the  sound 
of  a  voice  would  destroy  the  impres- 
sion of  the  spectacle  before  him. 
The  Arabs  themselves  kept  silent. 
At  last  we  reached  the  first  trunks 
of  columns,  the  first  blocks  of  mar- 
ble, which  earthquakes  have  shaken 
as  far  as  a  league  from  the  monu- 
ments themselves,  like  dried  leaves 
tossed  and  whirled  by  a  hurricane 
far  from  the  tree  that  bore  them.  The 
large  deep  quarries,  which  split  into 
profound  valleys  the  black  sides  of 
the  Ante-Lebanon^  already  opened 
their  abysses  under  the  feet  of  our 
horses.  These  vast  basins  of  stone, 
which  exhibit  the  marks  of  other 
hills  of  stone  having  been  drawn 
from  them,  retain  still  fioroe  gigantic 
blocks,  half  detached  from  their  base, 
which  seem  to  be  waicing  for  the 
arms  of  a  race  of  giants  to  remove 
them  from  their  place.  One  of  these 
blocks  is  sixty -two  feet  long,  twenty- 
four  broad,  and  sixteen  deep.  We 
pursued  our  route  between  the  de- 
sert on  the  left,  the  undulations  of  the 
Ante-  Lebanon  on  th e  rigb t,and across 
some  little  fields,  cultivated  by  Arab 
pastors,  and  the  bed  of  an  immense 
torrent,  which  winds  among  the 
ruins,  and  is  bordered  by  some  beau- 
tiful walnut-trees.  The  Acropolis, 
or  artificial  hill,  which  bears  all  the 
great  monuments  of  Heliopolis,  ap- 
peared here  and  there  between  the 
branches  or  above  the  heads  of  the 
great  trees.  Finally,  we  got  a  com- 
plete view  of  it,  and  the  whole  cara- 
van stopped  as  by  an  electric  in- 
stinct. No  pen,  no  pencil  can  de- 
scribe the  impression  which  this 
single  glance  gives  to  the  eye,  and  to 
the  mind.  Under  our  feet— In  the 
bed  of  the  torrent^in  the  middle  of 


the  fields— around  the  trunka  of  the 
trees,  were  strewed  blocka  of  red 
and  grey  granite,  of  blood- coloured 
porpnyry,  of  white  stone  as  brilliant 
Bs  the  marble  of  Pares,  with  frag- 
ments of  columns*  sculptured  capt- 
'  tals,  architraves,  cornices^  entabla> 
tures,  and  pedestals ;  the  scattered, 
and  it  seemed  palpitating  members 
of  statues  fallen  upon  their  faces  to 
the  earth;  and  all  this  confused, 
hurled  together,  sundered,  and  disae- 
minated  on  all  sides,  as  if  the  wrecks 
of  a  great  empire  had  been  vomited 
forth  by  a  volcano.  Hardly  could  we 
discover  a  path  amid  these  sweep- 
ings of  the  arts  with  which  the  earth  • 
was  covered.  The  hoofs  of  our  horses 
slipped  against  and  broke  at  every 
step  the  polished  cornices  of  the  co- 
lumns, or  trod  upon  tlie  bosom  of 
snow  of  some  female  statue.  The 
water  of  the  river  of  Balbec  alone 
was  distinct  among  these  beds  of 
fragments,  and  washed  with  its  mur- 
muring spray  the  broken  marblea 
which  impeded  its  course." 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  hitherto 
taken  but  a  general  view  of  the 
ruins.  On  the  day  following  his  ar- 
rival, he  examines  them  more  close- 
ly. Of  the  walls  which  surround 
them  he  remarks,  that  some  of  the 
stones  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
long,  and  seven  or  eight  thick.  Of 
all  his  details,  which  are  so  mixed 
with  general  description  that  it  u 
difiiicult  to  detach  them,  we  can  only 
give  the  following : 

"  We  had  now  before  ue,  at 
about  forty  paces  distant,  the  most 
complete  and  magnificent  monument 
of  Balbec,  I  may  venture  to  say  of 
the  whole  world.  If  one  or  two  co- 
lumns of  the  peristyle,  fallen  on  the 
platform,  were  replaced,  so  as  to 
support  again  the  undamaged  walla 
of  the  temple — ^if  one  or  two  pieces 
of  sculptured  marble  were  again  in- 
serted in  the  interior  door  from 
whence  they  have  fallen — and  the 
altar  was  reconstructed  from  its 
wrecks  which  strew  the  floor — the 
temple  would  be  as  entire,  and  as 
magnificent,  as  the  day  in  which  it 
was  finished  by  the  hands  of  the  ar- 
chitect. This  temple  is  inferior  in  its 
proportions  to  that  of  which  the  six 
colossal  pillars  already  mentioned 
formed  a  part.  It  Is  surrounded  by 
a  portico,  upheld  by  columns  of  the 
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Coriutliian  order.  Each  of  these  co- 
lumns has  five  feet  id  diameter,  and 
forty- five  feet  ia  its  shaft.  They  are 
composed  each  of  three  blocks, 
placed  one  upon  another.  They 
stand  nine  feet  aptirt,  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  interior  wall 
of  the  temple.  On  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  is  a  rich  architrave  and 
a  cornice  admirably  sculptured.  The 
roof  of  this  peristyle  is  formed  of 
large  blocks  of  concave  stone  cut  with 
the  chisel,  each  of  which  represents 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  goddess,  or  a 
hero.  We  recognised  a  Ganymede 
carried  oflf  by  tne  eagle  of  Jupitier. 
Some  of  these  blocks  have  fallen  to 
the  ground;  we  measured  them; 
they  are  sixteen  feet  long,  and  about 
five  thick,  Such  were  the  tiles  of 
these  monuments.  The  interior  gate 
of  the  temple^  formed  of  blocks 
equally  enormous,  is  twenty-two 
feet  wide.  We  could  not  measure 
its  height,  because  other  blocks  have 
fallen  m  at  this  place,  and  half  choke 
it  up.  The  appearance  of  the  sculp- 
tured stones  of  which  this  gate  is 
composed,  and  its  disproportion 
with  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  make  one 
presume  that  originally  it  was  the 
gate  of  the  great  temple,  removed 
to  this  one,  when  the  other  had 
become  a  ruin  ;  the  mysterious 
sculptures  which  decorate  it  belong 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Antonine 
epoch,  for  their  workmanship  is  not 
pure  enough  for  that  age.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  monument  is  adorned 
with  pillars  and  niches  of  the  richest 
sculpture.  There  are  some  of  these 
niches  perfectly  untouched,  and 
seem  fresh  from  the  workshop  of 
the  sculptor.  Not  far  from  the  en- 
trance ol  the  temple  we  found  im- 
mense openings,  and  subterranean 
stairs  which  conducted  us  to  infe- 
rior constructions,  to  which  we 
could  not  assign  any  use.  All  is 
equally  dark  and  magnificent ;  here 
were,  perhaps,  the  residences   of 

gontiflfs,  the  colleges  of  priests,  the 
alls   of  initiation;   probably,  too, 
royal   abodes.      Issuing   from   the 

Eeristyle,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
rink  of  a  precipice ;  we  could  mea- 
sure the  Cyclopean  stones  which 
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form  the  pedestal  of  this  group  of 
monuments.  This  pedestal  is  about 
thirty  feet  above  the  soil  of  the  plain 
of  Balbec.  It  is  constructed  of 
stones,  whose  dimensions  are  so  pro- 
digious, that,  if  it  was  not  attested ' 
by  travellers  worthy  of  credit,  the 
imagination  of  men  of  the  present 
day  would  be  confounded  by  such 
improbability.  The  Arabs  them- 
selves, daily  spectators  of  this  won- 
der, attribute  it  not  to  man,  but  to 
genii,  or  supernatural  powers.  When 
one  considers  that  these  blocks  of 
cut  granite  are  some  of  them  fifty- 
six  feet  long,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
broad,  with  a  thickness  unknown, 
and  that  these  enormous  masses  have 
been  raised,  one  upon  another,  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil;  that  they  have  been 
brought  from  distant  quarries,  and 
raised  to  such  an  height  to  form 'the 
pavement  of  temples,  one  shrinks 
back  from  so  extraordinary  a  proof  of 
human  force,  for  science  in  our  day 
has  nothing  which  explains  it  But 
these  wonders  are  'evidently  not  of 
the  date  of  the  temple ;  they  were  a 
mystery  to  the  ancients  as  to  us; 
they  belong  to  an  unknown,  perhaps 
an  anti-difuvian,  epoch,  and  have 
probably  been  the  base  of  many  tem- 
ples, consecrated  to  different  forms 
of  worship.  I  think  it  probable  that 
these  gigantic  stones  have  been  mo- 
ved by  Uie  first  race  of  men,  whom 
all  primitive  histories  call  giants.  It 
is  said  that  not  far  from  this  spot,  in 
a  valley  of  Ante-Lebanon,  there  has 
been  discovered  human  bones  of  an 
immense  size ;  and  the  consul-gene- 
ral of  England,  Mr  Farren,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  information,  in- 
tends shortly  to  visit  these  mysteri- 
ous sepulchres." 

There  are  several  very  beautiful 
pieces  of  poetry  scattered  through 
M.  de  Lamartine's  volumes.  We 
can  only  afford,  however,  to  ^ive 
the  following  opening  verses  ot  his 
invocation  to  the  rums  of  Balbec 
We  are  aware  that  our  translation 
does  very  poor  justice  to  the  ori- 
ginal, but  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
taithfu),  and  almost  literally  so,  to 
its  sense. 


"  Mysterious  deserts,  whose  vast  mounds  aye  hold 
The  bones  of  cities  that  have  ceased  to  be. 
Huge  blocks  by  deludes  of  ruin  rolled ; 
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Temples,  which,  for  your  marble  floors,  explored 

And  rooted  hilU,  like  trees,  up  from  their  base ; 

Gulfs,  where  their  floods  full  volumed  rivers  poured; 

Columns,  'mong  which  mine  eye  no  path  can  trace  j 

Pillar,  and  arches,  and  avenues  profound, 

Where,  as  among  the  clouds,  the  moon  strays  losti. 

Capitals,  which  the  wildered  sight  confound  { 

Oh  mighty  records,  from  the  far  west  coast 

A  pilgrim  comes  to  spell  thy  tablets  hoar. 

And  sound  thy  destinies-<-«nd  pause-Hind  o'er  thy  wrecks  to  j^re." 


The  whole  of  M.  de  Lamartine's 
work  is,  as  we  have  said  above,  no* 
tiling  but  a  succession  of  landscape 
pictures.  The  facts  he  has  collected, 
and  the  observations  he  makes,  form 
a  very  ordinary  and  unimportant 
part  of  his  volume,  and  his  descrip* 
tions  are  so  diffuse  and  straggling, 
that  we  can  only  take  bits  of  them 
here  and  there,  as  indeed  he  gives 
them  himself.  The  following  little 
unfinished  sketch  must  su^ce  for 
Jerusalem. 

*^  The  general  aspect  of  the  envi* 
rons  of  Jerusalem  may  be  painted  in 
a  few  words;  mountains  without 
shadow,  earth  without  verdure,  val- 
leys without  water,  rocks  without 
grandeur,  a  few  blocks  of  grey  stone 
piercing  the  cracked  sand  ground  ; 
here  and  there  a  fig-tree,  and  now 
and  then  a  gazelle  or  a  jackal  gliding 
furtively  among  the  broken  rocks;  a 
few  vine  plants  crawling  over  the 
reddish  grey  cinder- looking  soil ;  at 
wide  distances  apart,  little  clumps  of 
pale  olive-trees,  casting  a  small  spot 
of  shade  on  the  steep  sides  of  a  hill ; 
the  grey  walls  and  towers  of  the  city 
appearing  afar  off  on  the  summit  of 
Sion— this  is  the  description  of  the 
earth.  The  sky  is  high,  pure,  clear, 
deep,  and  never  does  the  smallest 
cloud  float  over  it,  or  catch  die  pur- 
ple colours  of  the  evening  or  the 
morning.  Towards  Arabia,  a  large 
gulf,  dividing  the  black  hills,  leads 
the  eye  to  the  glittering  waves  of  the 
Red  Sea,  or  to  the  violet  horizon 
of  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  of 
Moab.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  mur- 
murs among  the  dry  branches  of 
the  olive-trees  I  no  bird  sings  or 
cricket  chirps  in  the  herbless  ex- 
panse; a  silence,  eternal  and  com- 
plete, reigns  in  the  city,  on  the  roads, 
and  over  the  country.  Such  appear- 
ed Jerusalem  during  the  whole  time 
we  passed  under  its  walls.  No  sound 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  neighing  of 
my  horses,  impatient  under  tha  ^v. 


chaont  of  the  muetatn,  crying  t)ie 
hour  from  the  top  of  the  minarets,  or 
the  monotonous  lamentations  of 
Turk  mourners,  accompanying,  in 
long  files,  the  dead  of  the  pest,  to  the 
different  cemeteries  which  environ 
its  walls.  Jerusalem,  where  the  tra- 
veller goes  to  visit  a  sepulchre,  is 
indeed  itself  the  tomb  of  a  people; 
but  a  tomb  without  cypresses,  with- 
out inscriptions,  without  monu- 
ments; whose  monumental  stonA  Is 
broken,  and  whose  ashes  seem  to 
cover  the  earth  which  surrounds  it 
with  mourning,  silence,  and  sterili- 
ty. We  were  seated  one  day  oppo- 
site one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the 
city.  No  sound  arose  from  its  places 
or  its  streets ;  among  the  paths  which 
wind,  as  it  were,  at  hazard  among 
the  rocks,  were  to  be  seen  only  a  few 
Arabs,  half  naked,  mounted  on  their 
asses ;  a  few  camel-drivers  from  Da- 
mascus ;  or  some  straggling  women 
from  Bethlehem  or  Jericho,  carrying 
on  their  heads  baskets  of  the  grapes 
of  Engeddi,  or  cages  of  doves,  to  be 
sold  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  for 
the  plsgue  raged  within.  We  went 
round  the  walls,  and  passed  before 
all  the  gates.  No  one  entered,  no 
one  came  out — even  the  beggar  was 
not  at  his  accustomed  post.  No  sen- 
tinel was  to  be  seen  at  the  barriers. 
We  saw  nothing^we  heard  nothing ; 
the  same  void,  the  same  silence 
reigned  at  the  entrance  of  a  dty 
containing  30,000  souls,  during 
twelve  hours  of  the  day,  as  there 
would  if  we  had  passed  before  the 
gates  of  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum. 
We  saw  only  four  funeral  convoys 
issue  in  silence  from  the  gate  of 
Damascus,  and  a  poor  Chrisnan  car- 
ried out  of  the  gate  of  Sion,  by  four 
gravediggers,  to  thQ  Greek  burying^ 
ground." 

We  must  now  take  a  little  peep 
into  the  interior  of  die  city,  pass- 
ing over  the  description  of  the  ae- 
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purpose.  We  must  pass  over  also 
many  other  iateresting  localities,  as 
M.  de  Lamartine  expatiates,  not  on 
them,  but  on  the  sentiments  they 
give  rise  to,  at  a  length  which  it 
would  altogether  exceed  our  limits 
to  follow. 

<(  We  were  now  in  two  little 
streets,  as  obscure,  as  narrow,  and 
as  dirty  as  those  we  had  already 
pasBed  through.  Here  and  there  a 
few  venders  of  bread  and  fruits, 
covered  with  rags,  and  seated  at  the 
entrance  of  their  little  booths,  with 
their  baskets  on  their  knees,  cried 
their  goods  to  arrest  the  few  passers 
by.  Now  and  then  a  veiled  woman 
would  appear  at  the  barred  windows 
of  the  wooden  houses,  or  a  child 
would  open  a  low  dark  door,  and 
come  and  buy  for  his  family  the  pro- 
visions for  the  day.  The  streets  are 
every  where  obstructed  by  rubbish, 
by  heaps  of  ordure,  and-  especially 
by  rags  of  cloth,  stuff,  and  cotton, 
which  the  wind  whirls  about  like 
dead  leaves.  It  is  by  this  unclean- 
liness,  and  these  rags  which  strew 
the  pavements  of  the  cities  of  the 
East,  that  the  plague  is  so  easily 
caught  and  communicated.  Nothing 
in  Jerusalem  announces  it  to  be  the 
abode  of  a  nation ;  no  sign  of  riches, 
no  movement  of  life ;  its  exterior 
aspect  had  deceived  us.  The  most 
miserable  bourg  of  the  Alps  or  of 
the  Pyrenees — the  most  obscure  cor- 
ner of  our  faubourgs,  abandoned  to 
the  lowest  class  of  our  working  po- 
pulation, are  cleanliness,  luxury,  and 
elegance,  compared  with  the  desert- 
ed streets  of  the  Queen  of  Cities. 
The  only  sign  of  life  we  saw  were 
some  Bedouin  horsemen,  mounted 
on  Arab  mares,  whose  feet  slipped 
or  sunk  every  moment  in  the  holes 
of  which  the  pavement  is  full." 

We  must  now  give  a  description 
of  Constantinople, passing  over  many 
other  beautiful,  perhaps  more  beau- 
tiful^ passages,  which  are  too  diffuse 
for  our  purpose.  M.  de  la  Martine 
is  now  iast  approaching  the  city. 

**  At  five  o'clock  1  was  on  the 
deck.  The  captain  put  a  boat  out 
to  sea.  1  got  into  it,  and  we  made 
sail  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Bos-* 
phorus,  along  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople washed  by  the  sea.  After 
half  an  hour's  sailing  amid  a  multi- 
tude of  vessels  at  anchor,  we  reached 
the  walla  of  the  aeraxlio,  which  are 
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a  continuation  of  those  of  the  city, 
and  form  the  extremity  of  the  hill 
on  which  Stamboul  stands ;  and  it  is 
here  that  God  and  man,  nature  and 
art,  have  placed  or  created  in  con- 
cert the  point  of  view,  the  most 
marvellous  in  beauty  which  the  hu- 
man eye  can  contemplate  on  the 
earth.  I  uttered  an  involuntary 
exclamation ;  forgot  for  ever  the  bay 
of  Naples  and  all  its  enchantments. 
To  compare  any  thing  to  this  magni« 
ficent  spectacle,  is  to  insult  its  su- 
premacy. 

''The  walls  which  support  the 
circular  terraces  of  the  immense 
gardens  of  the  seraglio  were  a  few 
paces  to  our  left,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  pavement  which  the 
waves  wash  unceasingly,  and  where 
the  perpetual  stream  of  the  Bospho- 
rus  forms  little  murmuring  billows, 
as  blue  as  the  waters  of  the  Rhone 
at  Geneva.  These  terraces  rise  gra- 
dually, one  above  another,  to  Uie 
palace  of  the  Sultan,  They  are  plant- 
ed with  gigantic  cypress  and  plantain 
trees,  through  which  thegilded domes 
of  the  palace  may  be  seen.  The 
trunks  of  these  trees  overtop  the 
walls  of  the  terraces;  their  branch^* 
es  spread  over  the  gardens,  and  hang 
over  the  sea  a  canopy  of  thick  foli- 
age, under  which  wearied  boatmen 
stop  their  caiques  to  get  refreshment 
from  the  shade.  Among  these 
groups  of  trees,  at  little  intervals, 
are  perceived  palaces,  pavilions, 
kiosques,  batteries  of  brass  and 
bronze  oinnon  of  strange  and  an- 
tique shapes,  and  sculptured  and 
gilded  gates  openinj^  on  the  sea;  the 
grated  windows  or  these  maritime 
palaces,  which  form  part  of  the 
seraglio,  look  upon  the  waters ;  and 
across  their  green  blinds  may  be 
seen  the  sparkling  and  gilded  ceilings 
of  the  apartments  within.  At  every 
step,  elegant  Moorish  fountains,  in- 
serted in  the  walls  of  the  seraglio, 
Erecipitate  their  waters  from  the 
eighth  of  the  gardens  into  marble 
basins  beneath.  Near  these  basins 
may  be  usually  seen  a  Turkish  sol- 
dier or  two  stretched  on  the  ground 
—  dogs  without  masters  wander 
along  the  quays,  or  sometimes  they 
may  be  seen  coached  in  the  mouth 
of  an  enormous  gun*  As  our  boat 
advanced,  the  horizon  before  us  grew 
wider;  the  coasts  of  Asia  becamo 
distinct;  the  mouths  of  the  Bmn 
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phonis,  between  hills  of  dark  verdure 
OD  one  side,  and  opposite  hills,  which 
seemed  to  be  tinted  with  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  on  the  other, 
became  traceable  by  the  eye,  A 
little  farther  on,  these,  hills  rose  still 
higher,  and  then  re- descended  again, 
forming  a  jutting  cape,  on  which  we 
descried  in  the  distance  the  likeness 
of  a  great  city.  This  was  Scutari ; 
we  could  see  it  clearly,  with  its 
great  white  barracks,  like  a  royal 
chateau,  its  mosques  and  shining 
minarets — ^its  quays  and  creeks — ^ita 
houses  and  bazars— with  its  caiques 
under  the  shade  of  its  plantains, 
and  its  sombre  forest  of  cypresses- 
bey  ond  which  the  monuments  of  the 
Turkish  cemetery  glittered  mourn- 
fully in  the  sun.  Beyond  the  point 
of  Scutari,  the  Bosphorus^  impatient 
of  being  straitened,  seems  to  fly  be* 
tween  the  black  mountains,  reflect- 
ing in  Its  rushing  mirror  the  rocks, 
angles,  ravines,  and  forests,  which 
form  its  banks  on  either  side,  and 
along  which  the  eye  can  see,  as  far 
as  it  can  reach,  an  interminable  suc- 
cession of  Tillages^  of  vessels  at 
anchor  or  with  spread  sails,  of  little 
ports  embowered  in  trees,  of  scatter- 
ed houses,  and  of  vast  palaces,  with 
their  gardens  of  roses  stretching  into 
the  sea. 

**  A  few  strokes  of  the  oar  carried 
us  to  the  Golden  Horn,  where  one  has 
at  the  same  time  a  view  of  the*  Bos- 
phorus,  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and 
of  the  entire  port»  or  rather  sea,  of 
Constantinople.  There,  fiowever, 
we  forget  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  the  Bosphorus,  to 
contemplate  the  basin  of  the  Golden 
Horn  itself,  and  the  seven  cities  sus- 
pended on  the  seven  hills  of  Con- 
stantinople, all  converging  towards 
the  arm  of  the  sea,  which  bears  the 
unique,  the  incomparable  city — at 
the  same  time,  city,  country,  sea, 
port,'  the  bed  of  rivers,  gardens, 
wooded  mountains,  profound  valleys 
of  an  ocean  of  houses,  a  hive  of  ships 
and  streets,  of  tranquil  lakes  and  en- 
chanting solitudes. 

*'  We  made  sail  towards  the  hills 
of  GalaU  and  Pera.  The  port  en- 
larged more  and  mo^e  before  us. 
This  port  is  hardly  described  by  that 
name.  It  is  rather  a  broad  river  like 
the  Thames,  enclosed  between  two 
city-crowned  hills,  and  covered  with 
fleet  of  ships  ridinit  al 


anchor  before  the  bouses.  We  tra- 
versed this  innumerable  multitude  of 
vessels,  some  at  anchor,  some  with 
sails  spread,  and  bound  for  the  Bos- 

Shorus,  the  Black  sea,  or  the  sea  of 
[armora.  Here  we  saw  vessels  of 
all  builds,  of  all  sizes,  and  all  ensigns, 
from  the  Arab  bark,  with  its  prow 
shaped  like  the  prow  of  the  ancient 
galleys,  to  the  three  decked  man-of- 
war  with  its  cannon  walls.  Num- 
bers of  Turkish  caiques,  little  boats 
which  serve  as  street  carriages  in  this 
amphibious  city,  circulate  among 
these  great  masses,  crossing,  running 
foul  of,  and  elbowing  each  other, 
like  a  crowd  in  public  places,  and 
clouds  of  albutrosses,  like  white  pi- 
geons, rose  from  the  sea  at  their 
approach,  and  flew  to  a  more  dis- 
tant point,  to  alight  again  upon  the 
undulating  wave.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  count  the  vessels,  ships,  brigs, and 
barques,  which  slept  or  moved  upon 
the  waters  of  the  port  of  Constanti- 
nople, from  the  mouths  of  the  Bos- 
phorus and  the  point  of  the  Seraglio, 
to  the  faubourg  of  Egoub,  and  the 
delicious  valleys  of  sweet  waters. 
The  Thames  at  London  offers  no- 
tiiing  comparable.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  independent  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  and  European  ships  of  war,  at 
anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  Canal, 
the  two  coasts  of  the  Golden  Horn 
are  covered  with  vessels,  three  deep, 
for  the  distance  of  a  league  on  each 
side." 

We  must  add,  though  we  go 
back  for  it,  a  description  of  one  of 
the  most  delightful  walks,  we  be- 
lieve, that  ever  was  taken.  Mons. 
de  Lamartine  was  accompanied,  in 
this  excursion,  by  his  little  daugh- 
ter Julia,  whom  he  had  the  mi- 
sery to  lose  during  his  stay  in  the 
East  We  should  not  do  justice,  if 
we  did  not  mention  here,  that  Ma- 
dame  de  Lamartine,  an  English- 
woman, has  contributed  to  the  work 
before  us  some  of  its  most  interest- 
ing pages — ^not  so  picturesque,  per- 
haps, as  those  of  her  husband,  but 
strongly  marked  by  that  good  sense 
and  self. possessing  delight  which 
characterise  natives  of  England, 
even  in  their  highest  raptures.  The 
following  is  the  passage  we  now 
allude  to ;  we  have  abridged  it,  but 
hope  still  that  its  beauty  will  excuse 
its  length  :-**'  We  now  entered  oa 
an  higher  valley,  ooenimr  from  the 
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east  to  the  weet,  and  imbedded  ia 
the  folds  of  the  last  chain  of  hilla 
which  advances  towards  the  vale 
where  the  river  North-Baireut 
sweeps  along.  No  words  can  de- 
scribe the  abounding  vegetation 
which  carpets  the  bed  and  banks 
of  this  valley.  Although  its  two 
sides  are  composed  of  rock,  they 
are  so  coverea  with  plants  of  ail 
sorts^  so  glittering  with  dew,  so 
clothed  with  heathy  fern,  odorous 
herbs,  ivj,  wild- flowers,  and  shrubs^ 
taking  root  in  imperceptible  clefts, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
it  is  from  the  live  rock  that  arises 
such  a  prodigious  display  of  vegeta- 
tion; the  whole  is  a  broad  carpet^ 
two  feet  thick — a  velvet  ground  of 
serried  vegetation,  tinted  with  all 
hues  and  colours^  sown  with  bou- 
quets of  unknofvn  flowers  of  a 
thousand  forms,  of  a  thousand 
odours;  sometimes  motionless,  like 
flowers  embroidered  on  stuff  which 
we  spread  over  our  drawingrooms, 
and  sometimes  moved  by  the  sea- 
breeze,  a  stream  of  verdure^  per- 
fumed waves,  rustling  and  undu- 
lating like  a  murmuring  brook.  A 
multitude  of  insects  with  coloured 
wings,  and  innumerable  birds,  are 
perched  upon  the  neighbouring 
trees;  the  air  is  filled  with  their 
voices  responding  to  each  other, 
with  the  humming  of  wasps  and 
bees,  and  with  the  hollow  murmur 
of  the  earth  in  the  spring  season, 
which  some  take  to  be  the  sound 
of  vegetation,  in  its  multitudinous 
forms,  processing  on  her  surface. 
We  breakfasted  here  on  a  large 
stone  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern. 
Two  gazelles  fled  from  it  as  we 
approached.  We  were  careful  not 
to  trouble  the  asylum  of  these 
charming  animals,  which  are  to  these 
deserts  what  the  lamb  is  to  our 
meadows.  ♦  *  »  *  *  Advancing 
still  farther,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
the  sea,  which  the  valley  had  hither- 
to hidden.  A  Roman  bridge  nearly 
in  ruins,  which  traverses  the  North- 
Baireut,  also  became  apparent  A 
long  caravan  from  Damascus,  going 
to  Aleppo,  crossed  it  at  this  moment. 


The  travelling  merchants  were  seen, 
one  by  one,  some  on  camels,  some 
on  horses,  to  issue  from  the  thickets 
which  hide  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
slowly  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
arches,  stand  out  for  a  moment  with 
the  animals  on  which  they  were 
mounted,  and  their  strange  and 
brigh^  coloured  costume  against  the 
blue  ground  of  the  sea,  then  re- de- 
scend from  the  ruins,  and  disappear 
with  their  long  file  of  asses  and 
camels,  amidst  the  plantations  of 
laurels  and  plantains  which  over- 
shadow the  other  bank  of  the  river. 
•  •  •  Seventeen  ships  were  at 
anchor  in  the  gulf;  some  with 
naked  masts^  and  others  drying  their 
sails  in  the  sun,  looked  like  great 
white  birds  seated  on  the  waters. 
A  few  fishing- boats  passed  at  full 
sail.  The  valley  under  our  feet,  its 
slopes  towards  the  plain,  the  river 
flowing  under  its  pyramidal  arches ; 
the  sea,  with  its  bays  and  creeks 
among  the  rocks;  the  immense  peak  of 
the  Lebanon,  with  all  its  accidents  of 
structure,  its  snow-topped  pinnacles 
stretching  like  silvery  cones  into  the 
depths  ot  the  firmament,  where  the 
eye  sought  them  like  stars ;  the  buzz 
of  insects  about  us,  the  song  of  a 
thousand  birds  among  the  trees,  the 
bellow  of  the  buffaloes,  the  nearly 
human  plaint  of  the  camel  of  the 
caravans,  the  illimitable  horizon  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  deep^  serene, 
and  intense  brightness  of  the  sky, 
the  perfumed  mildness  of  the  air, 
in  which  all  seemed  to  be  reflected 
as  an  image  in  the  transparent  water 
of  a  Siviss  lake, — all  these  sights, 
all  these  sounds,  all  these  shades, 
all  this  light,  all  these  impressionf^, 
formed  a  spectacle  the  most  sublime, 
and  a  landscape  the  most  exquisite, 
that  my  eyes  have  ever  beheld." 

Mons.  de  Lamartine  and  his 
daughter  meet,  in  this  walk,  with  a 
numerous  troop  of  Arabs,  who  carry 
them  off  and  feast  them  in  the  woods. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  make  room 
for  tbe  recital  of  this  picturetfque 
adventure,  but  really  we  have  already 
transgressed  our  limits. 
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PARLIAUBNTART  REPORT  ON  LIGUTUOUSBS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Blacktcood's  Magazine, 


Sia»— The  extensive  circulation 
of  your  valuable  Magazine,  and  the 
high  credit  due  to  all  your  state- 
mentSy  induce  me  to  request  your 
insertion  of  some  remarks  upon  an 
articlaon  Lighthouses  in  the  CXXIIL 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  notice  which  you  were  pleased 
some  time  ago  to  talce  of  my  reply 
to  a  former  article  on  this  subject 
in  the  same  journal,  leaves  me  no 
room  to  doubt  that  you  will  permit 
me  to  counteract,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  pages,  the  injurious 
tendency  of  the  present  observa- 
tions  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer. 
His  article  is  throughout  distin- 
guished by  uncandid  censure  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
most  unblushing  favouritism;  but, 
before  examining  the  errors  and 
mistatements  which  it  contains 
regarding  the  general  question,  I 
feel  called  upon,  in  my  own  vindi- 
cation, to  expose  the  falsehood  of  a 
calumny,  which  the  author,  at  p. 
S41  of  the  Review,  has  directed 
against  me  personally. 

The  reviewer  quotes  my  evidence 
'  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Lighthouses, 
from  question  2471  to  2482  inclu- 
sive; but  his  calumnious  charge 
rests  on  the  first  four  questions, 
with  my  answers,  which  stand  as 
follows : — 

'<  247  ] .  The  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse 
is  a  red  light  ?    It  is. 

«  2472.  Of  what  colour  ?  Red 
and  white. 

«  2473.  What  are  the  number  of 
burners  in  the  white  frame  ?  Five. 

«<  2474.  The  number  in  the  red  ? 
Five  also." 

On  this  evidence  the  Reviewer 
has  thought  fit  to  indulge  in  the 
following  remarks,  concluding  with 
a  gross  calumny. 

'*  The  only  remark,"  he  says, 
**  which  the  preceding  piece  of  evi- 
dence requires,  regards  the  strange 
assertion,  that,  in  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse,  there  are  Jive  white 
lights  and  Jive  red  ones;  whereas 
our  animadversions,  though  equally 
just  in  this  case,  were  particularly 
directed  against  reddening  the  weah 


beam  of  light  produced  by  the  five 
r^ctors^  in  place  of  the  strong  beam 
produced  by  sbvbn  reflectors*  In  Mr 
Stevenson's  folio  engraving*  of  the 
reflector  frame,  published  in  1624, 
fourteen  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  lighthouse,  the  reflectors  are, 
as  we  stated,  seven  on  one  side,  and 
FIVE  on  the  other,  and  tlie  red 
glasses  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
FIVE.  It  is  therefore  an  unpardon- 
able attempt  in  the  Clerk  of  Works 
to  diminish  the  force  of  our  reproof 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  engineer's 
blunder,  by  making  the  Committee 
believe  that  there  were  five  reflec- 
tors on  each  side  of  the  frame.'* 

I  answer  this  charge  by  a  flat  de- 
nial; and  prove  its  falsehood  by 
stating  the  fact,  that,  on  the  night  of 
the  16M  ofNovember^  1823,  the  ^syrv 
reflectors  on  the  two  white  sides  were 
reduced  in  number  by  the  extinction  of 
two  on  each  face^  so  that,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  eleven  years  before  I 
gave  the  evidence  above  quoted,  there 
were,  as  I  have  stateil  to  the  Commit^ 
tee,  FIVE  reflectors  on  each  side^  white 
as  well  as  red.  I  may  also  add,  that 
at  page  526  of  my  father's  work  on 
the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  the  num* 
ber  of  reflectors  is  stated  to  be  twen* 
ty  (or  five  on  each  of  the  four  sides), 
as  altered  in  1823. 

But  this  fact  is  fully  proved  by 
no  fewer  than  three  ofiicial  docu« 
ments  in  the  Northern  Lights'  office, 
one  of  which  I  sent  to  Mr  Hume^ 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com« 
mittee,  who  alludes  to  it,  as  a  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  my  evidence,  in 
the  following  letter:— 

**  Bryanston  Square, 
29th  April,  1885. 

'*  Sir,-— I  have  received  your  letter 
of  the  18th  instant  calling  my  atten* 
tion  to  an  article  '  Oh  Lighthouses,' 
in  the  CXXIIL  Number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  where,  at  page  241, 
the  Reviewer  accuses  you  of  decei* 
ying  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  erroneous 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  reflec« 
tors«t  th«  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse. 

**  As  Chairman  of  that  Committee 
I  can  state,  in  contradiction  of  that 
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aftsertion  of  the  Reviewer,  that  I 
have  now  before  me  the  original 
return  from  the  lighthouse-keeper 
of  the  Bell  Rock,  for  the  month  of 
November,  1823,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  reflectors  used  on  the  15th 
of  that  month  were  twenty-four,  and 
on  the  16th  the  number  were  reduced 
to  twenty,  as  stated  in  your  evidence, 
which  is  therefore  quite  correct^  and 
in  accordance  with  that  report. 

"  I  may  further  add,  in  justice  to 
you,  that  your  evidence  before  the 
Committee  was  able  and  candid,  and 
showed  your  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  department,  and  I 
regret  that  any  charge  to  the  con- 
trary should  have  been  made  against 
you  by  the  Reviewer. — I  remain 
your  obedient  servant, 

"  Joseph  Hums. 
*'  To  Mr  Alan  Stevenson, 
Edinburgh." 

Such  an  accumulation  of  evidence 
renders  farther  remarks  unnecessary 
on  my  part,  more  especially  as  Mr 
Hume*8  letter  so  clearly  and  fully 
explains  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
In  spite  of  all  this  evidence,  how- 
ever,  Sir  David  Brewster  is  far  from 
feeling  any  compunction  at  having 
attempted  to  calumniate  my  charac- 
ter, by  advancing  so  grave  a  charge 
against  me;  and  what  follows  will 
show,  that,  true  to  this  spirit,  he  has 
determined  to  listen  to  no  facts  which 
do  not  promote  his  object,  and  that 
he  purposes^  If  an  opportunity  be 
allowed  him,  to  repeat  his  calumnies 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

When  I  saw  the  Review  on  my 
return  from  the  country  on  the  17th 
of  April,  I  lost  no  time  in  calling 
for  Mr  Napier,  the  editor,  and  not 
finding  him  at  home,  I  wrote  to  him 
that  same  evening,  demanding  a  re- 
cantation of  the  passage.  Next  day 
I  received  that  gentleman's  reply, 
in  which  he  undertook  to  write 
to  the  author  of  the  article  then  at 
some  distance  from  Edinburgh ; 
and,  finally,  on  the  25th,  Mr  Napier 
again  wrote  to  roe,  enclosing  a  letter 
from  Sir  David  Brewster,  addressed 
to  himself,  but  sent  to  me  for  my 
use.  Although  the  letter  is  some- 
what long,  I  give  it  a  place  here,  for 
reasons  which  will  shortly  appear, 
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and  also  to  prevent  Sir  David  com- 
plaining of  my  remarks  on  an  un- 
fiublished  document.  It  is  as  fol« 
ows ; — 

<<  My  dbab  Mr  Napier, 
**  I  regret  that  you  should  have 
put  yourself  to  a  moment's  trouble 
about  Mr  Alan  Stevenson,  and  that 
you  did  not  at  once  refer  him  to 
me.  If  you  will  allow  me  room, 
I  will  give  an  explanation  of  the 
passage  in  your  next  number ;  but 
it  will  be  an  explanation  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  party  that  has  ren- 
dered  it  necessary;  because  I  will 
prove  that  the  Clerk  of  Works  has 
not  only  misled  the  Committee,  and 
has  also  misled  me  and  others,  by 
concealing  in  his  evidence  the  true 
state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
correction  of  the  blunder  in  the  Bell 
Rock  apparatus. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  pamphlet « 
to  which  you  refer,  I  never  read  a 
single  line  of  it,  and  never  will ; 
nor  did  I  ever  read  any  paper  about 
it  in  Blackwood's  Magszine,  or  in 
any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
the  seven  white  burners  in  the  Bell 
Rock  Lighthouse  were  reduced  to 
fivey  till  I  read  it  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

"  But  even  if  I  had  got  that  pam- 
phlet by  heart,  I  presume  that  I 
would  never  have  learned  from  it 
the  above  fact,  because  the  extract 
from  it  which  you  have  sent  me, 
and  to  which  Mr  A.  Stevenson  re- 
fers, would  never  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  such  a  ludicrous  change 
had  been  made  upon  the  light  The 
pamphlet,  you  will  observe,  is  ad- 
dressed to  me ;  and  the  direct  and 
only  object  of  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  to  make  me  and  the  public 
believe  that  the  blunder^  or  '  defec- 
tive arrangement  of  the  reflectors^  as 
he  calls  it,  had  <  been  long  since  re* 
medied.'    Now  this  declaration  must 

freatly  mislead  all  who  read  it ;  and 
lad  I  perused  the  pamphlet  it  would 
have  misled  me  also  into  the  belief, 
that  the  engineer  bad  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  discover  and  the  candour 
to  correct  his  error.  But  I  have 
stated,  in  my  criticism,  that  there 
are    two  ways  of  remedying  the 
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blunder,  one  partial,  to  place  seven 
red  glasses  in  front  of  the  seven 
burners,  and  the  other  quite  perfect, 
namely,  *  to  place  as  many  reflectors, 
with  red  shades  upon  the  sides  B  and 
D,  as  willyive  a  light,  leaving  the  same 
range  as  the  seven  wh  ite  beams* 

**  In  place  of  doing  any  one  of 
tbese  two  things,  he  merely  extin^ 
guishes  four  white  lamps,*  and  his 
apologist  calls  this  remedying  the 
defect !  The  defect  is  not  reme- 
died ;  and  the  declaration  that  it  is, 
without  telling  how  it  was  done, 
would  have  misled  the  Committee 
and  the  public,  had  it  not  been  eli- 
cited by  some  of  its  acute  members, 
that  the  white  burners  were  at  pre- 
sent  five.  The  respondent,  how- 
ever, has,  even  in  this  answer,  obvi- 
ously misled  the  Committee,  be- 
cause he  does  not  mention  the 
reductionfrornsEYES  to  five  burners ; 
and  thus  leaves  the  Committee  to 
think  that  my  statement  in  the  Re- 
view, that  there  were  seven  white 
burners,  was  incorrect 

**  If  you  shall  indulge  me  with  a 

Fage  or  two  in  your  next  number, 
will  analyze  more  minutely  the 
evidence  of  Mr  A.  Stevenson  on 
this  subject,  and  place  it  in  a  light 
in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed. 
I  am,  &c« 

"  D.  Brewster. 
«  Belleville,  April  22,  1835. 
**  To  Professor  Napier." 

The  open  profession,  that  be  has 
never  read  my  pamphlet,  in  reply 
to  his  former  philippic  in  the  CXV. 
Number  of  the  Review,  and  his 
avowal  of  a  determination  never  to 
read  a  single  line  of  it,  will  no  doubt 
have  their  due  weight  with  the  read- 
er in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  trust 
to  be  reposed  in  the  opinions  of 
Sir  David  Brewster  upon  this  sub- 
ject, or  the  extent  to  which  his  cen- 
sure or  approbation  is  likely  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  occasion. 
But  a  more  important  feature  of  his 
letter  is  the  attempt  he  makes  to 
waive  die  question  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  change  having  been  made  in  the 
number  of  reflectors^  and  to  substi- 
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tute  in  its  place  a  totally  different 
enquiry  with  regard  to  the  efficiency 
of  that  change.  Sir  David  expressly 
charges  me,  in  the  Review,  with 
"  making  the  Committee  believe  that 
there  were  five  reflectors  on  each  side 
of  the  frame**  and  stigmatizes  it  aa 
an  "  unpardonable  attempt."  He  is 
therefore  in  honour  bound  pub- 
licly to  retract  this  charge ;  because, 
in  answer  to  the  question  regarding 
the  present  state  of  the  reflectors  at 
the  Bell  Rock,  I  described  them  as 
they  now  are,  and  have  existed 
since  1823.  But  instead  of  doing 
this.  Sir  David  both  begins  and  ends 
his  letter  to  Mr  Napier  by  request- 
ing room  in  the  next  Review  to  make 
an  **  explanation  very  disagreeable 
to  the  party  that  has  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary.** 

What  the  nature  of  this  *^  very  dis« 
agreeable  explanation"  is  to  be,  'tis 
no  difficult  matter  to  conjecture;  be 
himself,  indeed,  has  pretty  clearly 
hinted  at  it  in  the  letter,  by  imply- 
ing, that  in  answering  the  question 
(2473),  "  What  are  the  number  of 
burners  in  the  white  frame  ?"  I  was 
bound  not  only  to  describe  the  pr«- 
sent  condition  of  the  reflectors,  as 
they  have  existed  since  1823,  but  also 
their  state  before  the  change  was 
made,  and  this  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  voluntarily  brin£iog  under 
notice  a  mistake  of  my  lather's,  and 
preventing  the  Committee  from 
forming  an  erroneous  opinion  of  an 
anonymous  declaimer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  The  Reviewer  must 
vindicate  his  statements  for  himself; 
his  anonymous  squibs  are  not  so 
important  as  to  require  notice  in 
evidence  before  Parliament.  More- 
over, had  I  acted,  as  Sir  David  re- 
commends, in  alluding  voluntarily  to 
any  admitted  mistake  of  my  father's, 
the  Knight  would  have  been  entitled 
to  find  me  liable  in  a  breach  of  the 
canons  o^ filial  piety,  which  he  doubt- 
less learned  when  he  assumed  the 
cassock  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

But,  if  Sir  David  further  implies 
by  his  letter,  that  because  I  did  not 
volunteer  to  expose  the  defective  ar* 
rangement  of  the  Bell  Rock  reflect 


•  This  remsrk  of  Sir  Davld*s  i>  yery  shallow.  If  makliii:  wven  red  burners  and 
tevsn  white  burners  be  a  partial  remt^y  for  equalizing  the  range  of  the  red  and  white 
lights ;  then,  setting  fiye  red  against  five  white  is  also  r  partial  remedy,  quite  as  effeetiTs 
as  the  other,  in  so  far  as  the  nrimetriinnnl  A\m^ni*M  ^f  «ii«u  ^n^m  u  AA»MMt«ii  -  <i»i.4»k 
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tors,  I  am  therefore  capable  of  re- 
Borting  to  an  *'  unpardonable  at- 
tempt" to  conceal  it,  the  homonymia 
is  too  aballovir  to  pass  unchallenged 
with  the  merest  simpleton.  It  is, 
moreover,  contradicted  by  the  fact ; 
for  not  only  did  I  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  "  a  defective  arrange- 
ment" in  my  published  pamphlet, 
but  in  the  quotations  from  my  evi- 
dence, given  by  Sir  David  in  the  Re- 
Tiew,  1  have  admitted  that  the  re- 
medy applied  was  partial,  and  that 
to  be  perfect,  an  addition  of  some  re- 
flectors would  be  required.  In 
answer  to  the  question  (2478), 
'*  Would  not  the  addition  of  perhaps 
from  three  or  four  burners  with  red 
asses  have  carried  that  into  effect?" 

say,  that  "  1  think  an  addition 
might;  I  cannot  say  how  many 
would  be  required."  Here,  certain- 
ly, is  abundant  evidence  to  show 
that  no  attempt  at  concealment  has 
been  made  in  my  evidence,  and  that 
the  calumnies  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, both  in  the  Review  and  in  his 
letter  to  Mr  Napier,  are  utterly 
groundless.  It  is  vain  to  attempt 
mixing  up  the  question  about  the 
efficiency  of  the  change  made  in  1823 
with  the  fact  of  that  change  having 
been  made ;  they  are  totally  distioct, 
and  no  Jesuitism  can  ever  confound 
them.  In  leaving  this  subject,  I  am 
in  justice  bound  to  observe,  that  the 
matter  about  which  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster makes  so  much  noise  is  in  itself 
of  little  importance;  and  it  is  alto- 
gether unreasonable  and  uncandid 
to  recur  so  frequently  to  this  topic, 
and  magnify  the  consequences  of  the 
*'  arrangement."  The  truth  is,  that  no 
complaint  was  ever  advanced  against 
the  Bell  Rock  light  by  seamen ;  and 
when  the  change  was  made  in  1823, 
the  difference  was  so  trifling,  as  ne- 
ver to  be  remarked. 

I  regret  that  this  personal  topic 
should  so  long  have  detained  me  from 
the  exposure  of  the  erroneous  state-' 
ments  contained  in  the  Review  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  evidence 
given  to  the  Lighthouse  Committee; 
and  I  shall  now  address  myself  to 
that  part  of  my  task  without  any 
farther  delay.  The  present  lucubra- 
tion of  Sir  David  is  little  more  than 
an  exaggerated  reiteration  of  his  for- 
mer article  on  the  "  British  Light- 


house System ; "  and,  as  all  the  asaer* 
tions  regarding  the  insufficiency  of 
the  lights,  and  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  money,  were  fully  disproved 
in  my  reply  of  July  1833,  I  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  facta 
there  advanced,  and  since  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee,  and  by  the  Parliamentary 
Report  itself,  which,  in  speaking  of 
the  Northern  lights,  expresses  satis- 
faction at  the  *'  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  Board  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Commissioners."  On 
the  subject  of  expenditure  also,  the 
Report  is  widely  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  of  this  Coryphaeus  of 
savealts  (who  formerly  proposed  that 
the  duty  of  the  lights  keepers  should 
be  partly  done  by  their  wives  and 
children!)  and  in  alluding  to  the 
"  stores  for  the  use  of  the  lights,"  says, 
they  "appear  to  be  furnished  with  a 
regularity  and  attention,  likely  to  se- 
cure a  good  supply  on  fair  terms." 
On  the  more  important  point  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  lights  themselves, 
there  seems  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  evidence  to  be  but  one  favour- 
able opinion.  All  concur  in  stating, 
that  the  present  lights  are  seen  as  far 
as  the  curvature  of  the  earth  will 
permit;  and  it  is  also  admitted^  that 
their  positions  on  the  coast  have 
been  chosen  with  judgment,  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  navigation.  To 
all  this  the  Reviewer,  nothing  daunt- 
ed, opposes  the  ridiculous  assertion, 
'*  that,  while  they  dispensed  rush- 
lights to  the  benighted  mariner,  they 
burned  their  oflice  candles  at  both 
ends,  under  a  bushel!"  His  note 
of  admiration  is  not  misplaced ;  who 
can  but  wonder  at  the  folly  of  such  a 
statement?  In  this  style  he  pro- 
ceeds, confounding  the  admission  of 
a  possibility  of  improving  what  is 
good  with  an  unqualified  condemna- 
tion of  it,  and  vilifying,  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms,  the  whole  system 
which  has  surrounded  our  coast 
with  lights  and  beacons,  and  saved 
the  lives  and  property  of  thousands.* 
The  cause  of  the  Reviewer's  loud*de- 
clamation  is  too  obvious  to  escape 
detection,  but  I  shall  permit  it  to  de- 
velope  itself  naturally  in  the  sequel 
of  these  remarks. 

The  selections  from  the  evidence 
are  made  with  the  express  object  of 
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favoiiiliig  the  peculiar  oploioos  of 
the  ReTiewer ;  and  ttame  parts  of  it 
which  do  not  suit  his  purpose,  he 
talcee  leave  to  pom  over  in  silence^ 
or  to  condemn  without  quarter. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  only  following  up 
his  own  maxims  in  his  letter  to  Mr 
Napier,  where  he  open]  j  confesses 
bis  mode  of  selecting  information, 
and  declares  his  determination  not 
-to  read  what  does  not  please  him. 
Accordingly,  in  his  remarirs  on 
Lieutenant  Drummond's  evidence 
regarding  the  best  constitution  of  a 
new  Board  for  the  Management  of 
the  Lights,  he  says,  <<  The  third 
member.  Lieutenant  Drummond 
thinks,  should  be  an  optician.  If  he 
mean  a  person  thoroughly  versed  in 
optics,  we  agree  with  him ;  but  if  he 
mean  a  practical  optician,  carrying  on 
his  trade,  we  decidedly  object  to 
such  a  person;  and,  whether  it  be  one 
or  other,  we  are  puzzled  to  find  out 
why  he  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society."  The  motive  here 
is  really  too  transparent ;  and  Sir 
David  has  surely  forgotten,  that  a 
decent  skade^  though  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  North  Foreland  Light,  is  no 
improper  epithem  in  cases  of  misthom 
mania,*  The  fact  is,  the  ''  practical 
optician  carrying  on  his  trade,"  is 
not  all  the  idiosyncrasy  in  request 
'  with  Sir  David,  who  most  uncere- 
moniously ejects  this  unfortunate 
individual,  to  make  room  for  a  '*  per- 
son thoroughly  versed  in  optics." 
Truly,  this  hint  is  both  plain  and 
pleasant. 

Having  so  far  paved  the  way  for 
this  "  ptTson  thoroughly  versed  in 
optica"  Sir  David  goes  on  to  show, 
that  from  those  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  present  Boards  no 
good  can  be  expected.  To  do  this, 
all  he  considers  necessary  is  to  quote 
two  isolated  answers  from  the  evi- 
dence of  my  father  and  myself  re- 
garding the  use  of  lenses.  But,  if  he 
had  examined  all  the  evidence  upon 
this  subject,  he  would  have  found, 
that  in  answering  the  question 
(2080),  *'  Then  would  any  of  the 
Northern  Lighthouses  be  better 
and  cheaper  lighted  with  polyzonal 
lenses  and  quadruple  burners,  than 
with  a  reflector  and  single  argand 
burner  ?  "  My  father  says,  that "  in 
some  situations  they  would  be  more 
expensive ;   in  others,  there  would 


b«  economy  of  fuel.**  In  bis  quota* 
tion  from  my  father's  evidence  oa 
this  subject,  the  Reviewer  has  also 
found  it  convenient  to  suppress  one- 
balf  of  the  answer ;  while  the  second 
contains  a  full  proof  of  want  of  pre- 
judice upon  the  subject  The  whole 
answer  stands  thus :  *'  According  to 
the  present  state  of  my  information, 
I  consider  the  system  we  now  fol- 
low the  best,  though  it  may  turn  out 
otherwise  upon  the  actual  trial  at  Inch* 
keith.**  The  Reviewer  also  tries  to 
hold  up  my  opinion  about  a  limita- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  lenses  to 
those  cases  where  fifteen  or  seven- 
teen burners  are  now  used,  as  a  proof 
of  bias  against  the  use  of  lenses; 
but  this  bias  may  be  equally  alleged 
against  others  who  gave  evidence, 
and  Sir  David  alone  is  capable  of  ex- 
plaining why  he  has  singled  me  out 
as  the  sole  supporter  of  what  he 
doubtless  considers  both  "  heresy 
and  schism."  Mr  James  Jardine,  for 
instance,  is  on  this  point  equally  liable 
to  censure  when  he  answers  by  a 
decided  "  yes,"  to  the  interrogatory 
^2228),  **  Therefore  your  recommea- 
aation  would  go  to  the  larger  lights 
where  the  greater  number  of  burners 
noit7  exist,  rather  than  to  the  smal- 
ler;" yet  the  Reviewer  seems  to 
consider  this  gentleman  as  next  in 
authority  to  himself. 

The  next  position  which  the  Re- 
viewer takes  up  is  a  very  unfortu- 
nate one,  both  because  It  Is  utterly 
untenable,  and  because,  if  vacated, 
the  citadel  must  at  once  surrender; 
I  mean  the  stand  he  has  incautiously 
made  about  the  application  of  lenses 
to  fixed  lights.  His  only  support,  as 
he  himself  shows  in  the  following 
remarks,  is  Mr  James  Jardine : — 

**  The  next  two  witnesses  exa- 
mined by  the  Committee,  are  Lieu- 
tenant Drummond  of  the  Engineers, 
and  Mr  James  Jardine,  Civil  Engi- 
neer, Edinburgh,  two  individuals 
highly  distinguished  by  their  talents 
and  scientific  acquirements.  Both 
of  these  witnesses  testify  that  the  built 
up  polyzonal  lens  was  the  invention  of 
Sir  David  Brewster,  and  both  of 
them  recommend  its  general  use  In 
all  our  lighthouses.  •Lieutenant 
Drummond,  however,  has  shackled 
this  opinion  with  a  very  singular 
limitation.  He  recommends  the 
lens  only  in  revolrtng  lights."    In 
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this  passage  no  one  can  fail  to  ob- 
serve a  very  close  sequitur,  by  which 
Sir  David  seems  to  malce  the  recog- 
nition of  his  claim  to  the  invention 
of  the  lens  to  constitute  the  unica 
nobilitas,  the  distinction  of  **  talents 
and  scientific  acquirements."    But 
he  goes  on  with  his  comment  on  the 
evidence  of  Lieutenant  Drummond 
in  these  words :— **  This  opinion,  we 
confess,   startled   us  exceedingly," 
&c.      Possibly  it  might,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  capable  of  the  most 
rigorous  demonstration,  and  will  no 
doubt  commend  itself  to  Sir  David 
himself  on  a  moment's  reflection. 
Mr  Jardine,  indeed,  whose  *'  known 
caution,  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject"  are  so  highly  extolled 
by  the  Reviewer,  thinks  very  diflfer- 
ently  upon   this  subject  from  Mr 
Fresnel,  for  that  gentleman  never 
contemplatedthe  use  of  lenses  in  fixed 
lights,  to  which  they  are  wholly  inap- 
plicable from  the  cause  described  by 
Lieutenant  Drummond  in  his  evi- 
dence. In  the  fixed  lights  of  France, 
accordingly,  an   instrument  called 
the  c//iirtdric  refractor^  invented  by 
the   late   distinguished  Fresnel,  is 
universally  employed.*    Bqt,  as  Mr 
Jardine    informs    the    Committee, 
(2234)  that  he  does  not  know  how 
many  of  the  French  lights  are  lighted 
with  lenses,  and  (2286)  is  not.aware 
of  any  different  plan  being  carried 
into  effect,  much  information  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected    from 
him;  and  it  is  amusing  to  contrast 
the  admissions  of  the  witness  himself 
with   the  praises  of  his  encomiast. 
Mr  Jardine  seems,  indeed,  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject,  and  his 
evidence  involves  a  most  singular 
contradiction,  obviously  arising  from 
defective  information.    The  allow- 
ing questions,  and  their  answers  (oc- 
curring in  different  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence),   contain    the    sum   of   his 
strange  opinions. 

**  2224.  Do  you  mean  fixed  or  re- 
volving lights  ? 

"  Either  of  them. 

•'  2225.  That  would  apply  equally 
to  the  revolving  as  to  the  fixed 
lights  ? 

«  Yes. 


^  2235.  Sir  David  Brewster's  plan 
is  carried  into  effect  in  France  ? 

"  Yes. 

**  2236.  Are  you  aware  whether 
in  any  of  the  French  lighthouses 
there  is  a  different  plan  from  that  ? 

"  None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

"  2237.  It  would  require  sixteen 
of  these  lenses  to  fill  up  a  circle  of 
a  fixed  light ;  now,  is  there  room  in 
any  lighthouse  to  put  up  sixteen  of 
these  lenses  ? 

*'  I  think  I  mentioned  there  would 
be  room  for  eight  in  one  circle,  in 
the  Bell  Rock  for  example. 

"  2238.  Not  revolving  ? 

'^  I  am  speaking  of  a  fixed  light." 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  Mr 
Jardine  thinks  the  annular  lenses 
equally  applicable  to  fixed  and  re- 
volving lights,  and  that  eight  of 
them  would  illuminate  the  whole 
horizon.  Now  the  respective  ampli- 
tudes  of  illumination  may  be  taken 
at  about  fifteen  degrees  for  the 
reflectors  and  six  degrees  for  the 
lens;  and  it  is  found  necessary  to 
employ  no  fewer  than  twenty-six 
reflectors,  in  order  to  distribute  tHe 
light  with  tolerable  equality  over  the 
horizon.  Yet  Mr  Jardine  speaks  of 
using  only  eight  lenses,  each  of 
which  illuminates  only  half  the  arc 
lighted  by  the  reflector  I 

In  such  an  opinion  no  one  who 
understands  the  subject  can  possibly 
concur.  It  is^  as  already  noticed, 
quite  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
of -Fresnel;  and  Lieutenant  Drum- 
mond, with  great  reason,  appre- 
hends that  even  in  the  best  combi' 
nations  of  lenses  for  a  fixed  light 
**  there  would  be  intervals  of  dark- 
ness left  between  each  blaze  of  Hght, 
which  would  of  course  be  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  in  a  fixed  light." 
"  A  vessel,"  he  adds,  "  might  sail 
down  in  one  of  these  dark  inter- 
vals," and  **run  against  the  light- 
house without  seeing  the  light." 
The  truth  is,  the  arrangement  de* 
scribed  by  Mr  Jardine  is  that  em« 
ployed  for  the  express  purpose  of 

Sroducing  the  dark  intervals  at  Cor- 
uan;  and  his  opinion  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  enunciation  of  this 
novel  theorem.  That  the  side  of  a  po' 


•  See  p.  18  of  a  "  Report  to  the  Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights  appointed  to  take  Into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  Illumifjating  Light- 
houses by  means  of  Lenses,  by  Alan  Stevenson,  M.  A.,  Civil  Engineer,"  which  was 
nrinted  bv  order  of  ths  Commiasloners  of  Northern  Lights,  and  extensively  oirca- 
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iygon  of  eight  sides  subtends  a  less 
angU  than  the  side  of  a  polygon  of 
twenty'Six  sides.  On  the  subject  of 
fixed  lights.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
even  in  using  the  cylindric  refrac- 
tors of  Fresnel,  which  have  their 
generating  section  placed  vertically,, 
and  refract  the  rays  only  in  planes 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  range  them  in  a  poly- 
gon of  thirty'two  sides,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  assistance  of  subsidiary 
mirrors  to  boot,  in  order  to  effect  an 
equal  distribution  of  light,  which 
Mr  Jardioe  proposes  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  eight  annular  lenses  1 

In  summing  up  Mr  Jardine's  evi- 
dence, the  Reviewer  says — "  he  re- 
commends" '*  the  use  of  gas," 
and  at  2250  and  225  i,  he  even  ap- 

E roves  of  its  use  at  the  Bell  Roclc. 
lieutenant  Drummond,  however, 
at  the  questions  from  3009  to  3317 
(inclusive)  does  not  seem  to  consi- 
der that  there  is  any  advantage  in 
using  gas  in  lighthouses ;  and  in  his 
answer  to  question  3038,  he  decided- 
ly objected  to  its  introduction  in 
Situations  lilce  the  Eddystone  or  the 
Bell  Roclc.  The  evidence  also  of 
my  father,  between  questions  2091 
and  2134,  regarding  the  three  acci- 
dents which  have  occurred  at  Holy- 
head light  from  using  gas,  deserve 
notice.  Mr  Jardine,  moreover,  in  an- 
swering the  questions  between  2252 
and  2259,  has  no  fear  in  applying 
the  Drummond  light  in  lighthouses, 
an  opinion  which  no  other  witness 
has  ventured  to  hazard,  though  they 
all  agree  in  considering  its  introduc- 
tion, if  practicable,  an  improvement 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  in- 
genious inventor  himself,  says  (at 
question  3025)  that  he  does  not  con- 
sider  its  application  with  the  men  or* 
dinar Uy  kept  at  lighthouses  at  thepre* 
sent  moment  safe,  and  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  his  evidence  (3027)  he  speaict 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  removed  be* 
fore  its  use  in  lighthouses  can  be  safely 
recommended.  The  opinion  of  Mr 
Jardine,  therefore,  on  this  subject, 
being  opposed  to  that  of  the  inven- 
tor himself,  is  entitled  to  as  little 
attention  as  his  "  cautious "  dogma 
about  applying  annular  lenses  to 
fixed  lights. 

The  next  topic  is  the  use  of  oc- 
casional  lights.  Sir  David  considers 
my  evidence  on  this  subject  highly 
objectionable,  as  tending  to  under- 
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finds  be  "dare  not  dedde  be- 
tween the  presumption  and  iffpo* 
ranee"  which  it  "  involves/'  But 
he  has  mistaken  the  tenor  of  my 
evidence,  which  refers,  not  to  the 
exhibition  of  a  stronger  light  in  hazy 
weather,  if  that  can  be  rendered 
practicable  without  altering  its  cko' 
racteristic  appearance,  but  to  such 
occasional  lights  as  imply  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  nitrate  of  strontia,  and 
Bengal  lights,  and  others,  which,  by 
changing  the  appearance  of  the 
lights,  would  utterly  destroy  their 
usefulness,  and  in  certain  situations 
might  lead  to  consequences  of  the 
most  serious  kind,  by  making  the 
mariner  mistake  one  light  for 
another.  The  apparent  disagree- 
ment which  the  Reviewer  points 
out  between  my  opinion  with  that 
of  my  father  on  the  subject  of  the 
Drummond  light  therefore  vanishes. 
Sir  David  winds  up  by  an  attack  up- 
on the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern 
Lighthouses  regarding  the  Newcastle 
lens.  This  instrument  was  made  in 
one  piece  by  Messrs  Cookaon,  who 
having  received  orders  to  construct 
h.' built  lens,  requested  permission  to 
try  to  cast  it  in  a  solid  mass,  and  to 
their  grbat  credit  they  have  produced 
a  lens  wonderfully  perfect  in  figure, 
if  the  difficulty  of  this  method  of 
working  be  considered.  When  com- 
pared indeed  with  that  ''constructed 
under"  Sir  David  Brewster's  "  own 
superintendence,"  the  lens  of  Messrs 
Cookson  was  found  immeasurably 
superior,  and  Sir  David  is  not  justi- 
fied in  branding,  as  proof  of  '*  total 
ignorance"  on  the  part  of  the  Light- 
house Board,  that  liberality  which 
has  afforded  to  an  ingenious  artist 
the  opportunity  of  constructing  an 
instrument  which  has  justly  excited 
the  wonder  of  all  who  have  seen  it. 
That  this  mode  of  construction  is 
less  perfect  than  that  of  building  in 
separate  pieces  is  quite  true ;  but  a 
little  more  of  the  calmness  which 
always  accompanies  justice  would 
have  enabled  Sir  David  to  prove  this 
as  fully  (if  indeed  he  consider  any 
parade  of  proof  necessary)  without 
either  vilifying  the  Lighthouse  Com- 
missioners as  *'  totally  i^orant,"  or 
insulting  the  shade  otBuffon  by 
calling  his  invention  a  "  rude  idea.'* 
Such  epithets,  however,  have  been 
freely  applied  to  the  Commissioners, 
both  in  the  present  article  of  the 
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predecessor  in  the  IJotb  number; 
and  if  they  be  strangely  at  variance 
with  what  the  author  has  said  of  the 
same  body  at  p.  4i  of  the  1 1th  vol.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society  Tran- 
sactions, we  only  learn  thence  that 
Sir  David  Brewster  has  changed  his 
opinions.  But  strange  as  this  discre- 
pancy may  seem,  it  is  surely  still 
less  strange  than  the  fact  that, 
tliough  in  daily  communication  with 
the  liighthouse  Board  up  to  the 
29th  of  March/ 18Sd,  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Convener  of  the  Lens  Com- 
mittee, Sir  David  did  actually,  in 
April  ^followiog,  anonymously  im- 
peach'^that  body  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  as  utterly  negligent  of  its 
duties,  and  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  the  mariners  whose  lives  are  com- 
mitted to  their  guardianship.  Sir 
David  Brewster,  in  the  Review,  no 
doubt  complains  that  his  suggestions 
have  been  neglected.  But  what  does 
he  himself  say  at  the  above  cited  page 
of  the  Transactions  ef  the  Royal  So- 
cietv  ?  "  The  reception,"  he  tells  us, 
'*  which  I  have  experienced  from 
that  libend  and  enlightened  body 
has  convinced  me,  that  if  I  had  made 
this  application  in  the  year  1819,  I 
should  now  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  new  mode  of  illumina- 
tion introduced  into  our  own  light- 
houses. The  Commissioners  have  al- 
lowed me  opportunities  of  explaining 
to  them,  both  personally  and  in  writ- 
ing, the  construction  and  advantage 
of  this  new  apparatus ;  and  I  have 
been  authorized  to  have  one  of  the 
polyzonal  lenses  constructed  under 
my  own  superintendence."  Since 
Sir  David  wrote  this  paragraph,  no- 
thing that  I  know  of  has  occur- 
red, which  ought  to  have  changed 
his  opinion,  or  could  argue  either 
negligence  or  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  to  adopt 
new  suggestions;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  since  in  communica- 
tion with  himself  on  the  subject  of 
lenses,  and  that  so  lately  as  March 
1833,  during  their  experiments  at 
Gulanhill;  and  their  having  last 
year  sent  one  of  their  officers  to  the 
French  coast,  and  their  being  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  remodelling  the 
light  of  Incbkeith  for  the  diaoptric 
apparatus,  surely  does  not  look  like 
any  determination  to  reject  improve- 
ments. But  it  is  quite  true  that  there 
tras  iteglect  on  the  part  of  Sir  David 


'<  was  authorized  to  have  a  leas 
constructed  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence "  so  far  back  as  1826,  ac- 
tually never  saw  that  instrument  till 
the  12th  of  February,  1633,  when  he 
condemned  it  as  unfit  fur  use.  Sir 
David,  therefore,  seems  to  have  vent- 
ed upon  the  Commissioners  the  ex- 
pression of  that  dissatisfaction  which 
arose  from  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  negligence. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  ge- 
neral spirit  of  the  two  articles  on 
Lighthouses  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. That  they  are  distinguished 
by  exaggerated  views  ana  hasty 
conclusions  from  feeble  premises  is 
certainly  their  least  blot;  for  they 
are  throughout  characterised  by  a 
want  of  candour  which,  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  tone  of  Sir 
David  Brewster*s  letter  to  Mr  Na- 
pier, in  which  he  acknowledges  the 
authorship,  is  alone  sufficient  to  in- 
validate the  statements  they  ad- 
vance. That  letter  has  obviously 
been  penned  with  a  feeling  of  ran- 
cour which  ought  never  to  have 
found  expression  in  language;  nor 
should  I  have  expected,  from  a  man 
of  Sir  David's  years  and  high  stand- 
ing, the  threats  which  it  contains. 
What  the  cause  of  his  resentment  may 
be  is,  of  course,  best  known  to  him- 
self; for,  as  he  denies  having  seen  my 
pamphlet  against  h\f^  former  philippic, 
it  cannot  take  its  origin  in  that  reply. 
I  confess,  liowever,  that  I  am  not 
without  the  hope  of  solving  this 
mystery,  and  explaining  the  remark- 
able phenomenon  presented  by  a 
philosopher  and  theologian  so  "  mar- 
vellous distempered"  in  mind.  Will 
Sir  David  vouchsafe  replies  to  the 
following  questions  ?— 

1.  Whether  it  be  not  true  that  Sir 
David  Brewster,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  under  the  article 
*<  Buffon,"  quotes  a  book  called  Coii- 
dorccfs  Eloge  de  Bujfon;  and  again, 
in  the  same  half  volume,  describes, 
under  the  article  '<  Burning  Instru- 
ments," as  an  invention  of  his  own, 
the  building  of  polyzonal  lenses, 
which,  in  the  same  Eloge^  cited  by 
Sir  David,  had  been,  long  before,  thus 
described  by  Condorcet : — "  On 
pourrait  meme  composer  de  plu- 
sieurs  pieces  ces  loupes  a  echelons, 
on  y  gagnerait  plus  de  facility  dans 
la  construction,  une  grande  diminu- 
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voir  leuv  donner  plus  d'^tendue  et 
celai  d*employer,  suivant  le  besoia 
un  nombre  de  cercles  plus  ou  moias 
grander  et  d'obtenir  aiufli  d'un  m^axe 
instrument  diiferents  degres  de 
farce?"* 

2.  Whether  Sir  David  Brewster 
did  not  receive  a  copy  of  a  Report  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Commission* 
ers  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  on  the 
illumination  of  lighthouses  by  meana 
of  lenses,  in  the  16th  page  of  which 
this  passage  of  Condorcet  is  quoted  ? 

3.  Whether  Sir  David  Brewster 
did  not  claim  the  building  of  lenses 
aa  an  invention  of  his  own,  in  the 
article  "  Burning  Instruments,"  in 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia;  in  a 
paper  "  on  the  construction  of  poly- 
zonal lenses,"  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh;  and   finally   in   the  article 

,  **  British  Lighthouse  System,"  in 
the  II  5th  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review? 

4.  Whether  it  be  not  true  that,  in 
the  article  *'  Parliamentary  Report 
on  Lighthouses,"  Sir  David  Brewster 
has  not,  instead  of  claiming  the  in- 
vention for  himself,  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  Messrs  Drummond  and 
Jardioe  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, in  proof  of  his  right;  which  evi- 
dence was  given  before  I  called  the 
public  attention  to  the  priority  of 
Condorcet's  claim  ? 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  de- 
monstration of  Condorcet's  title  to 
the  invention  of  building  polifzonal 
lenses  is  an  tin/owAr^  circumstance; 
and  although  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  it  in  any  degree  justifies  the 
tone  of  Sir  David  s  writings  in  the 
Review,  orthe  threats  contained  in  his 
letter  to  Mr  Napier,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  be  may  himself  discover 
in  it  enough  to  excuse  him  for  having 
so  far  forgotten  the  calm  and  tem- 
perate candour  which  belongs  to  his 
years,  and  still  more  to  his  sacred 
order,  and  may  find  in  it  a  suflScient 
temptation  to  abuse  that  shelter 
which  these  accidental  attributes 
justly  procure  for  their  possessors* 
It  must  no  doubt  be  painful  for  Sir 
David  to  reflect,  that,  in  this  view  of 
his  c/aim,  he  might  have  saved  him- 
self the  trouble  of  writing  high- 
toned  eulogies  ,of  himself  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  and  that  all  the 
irksomeness  of  penning  pathetic  je« 
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reraiada  about  the  neglect  of  Ataoim 
invefUion  might  aa  well  have  bemi 
spared.  And  even  still  iioffepuB- 
f ul  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  thua  ta  reUn* 
quifth  a  claim  he  haa  so  kmg  prefet- 
red,  and  which  be  doubtloM  foadly 
regards  aa  a  harbinger  of  the  revivfd 
of  '^  decltting  science  in  EnglaiuL**  f 
What  answer  Sir  David  maj  voiic^ 
safe  to  the  questions  abova  pro* 
pounded,  it  ia  uBBeceeaary  to  con- 
jecture. He  cannot  be  igaoraat  that 
the  carious  contiguity  in  time  and 
place  of  the  articles  *'  Buffon*'  and 
**  Burning  Instrument^"  in  the  Edkh 
burffh  Encyclopodia,  and  the  aud* 
denly  declining  boidnesa  of  Ue 
claim  from  the  formal  nnnottaee- 
ment  of  the  first  idea  to  a  faltering 
reference  to  the  witnesaea  before 
Parliament,  are  apt  to  give  rise  to 
something  more  than  surmises  aa  to 
the  source  of  his  discovery.  At  idl 
evento,  the  priority  of  Condorcet's 
claim  is  now  incontrovertiblj  de- 
monstrated by  the  quotatiov  from 
page  35  of  the  Ehge  de  Bi^on  s  and 
Sir  David  ia  therefore,  ia  justice, 
bound  to  surrender  those  poetho- 
motts  honours  he  has  so  loi^  en- 
joyed in  the  room  of  their  rightful 
owner,  and  to  appease  at  the  last 
hour  the  manes  of  the  departed 
academician.  A  short  time  will 
show  in  what  light  he  regards  the 
obligation  to  exercise  a  generosity 
which  is  in  truth  no  more  than  jus- 
tice; and  I  shall,  for  the  present, 
leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  tbose 
reflections  which  a  fresh  conviction 
of  duty  never  fails  to  awaken.  The 
style  of  his  letter  to  Mr  Napier 
might,  indeed,  have  justified  some 
parting  remarks  on  the  implacable 
and  unjust  measures  which  he  ap« 
pears  to  have  in  reserve  against  me; 
but  as  the  nature  of  his  meditated 
attack  has  been  explained  bj  him- 
self, and  already  fully  met  by  me  in 
the  first  part  of  tliis  letter,  I  shall  not 
waste  words  in  pressing  home  up- 
on Sir  David  that  lesson  of  caution 
in  impugning  the  candour  of  others, 
which  tiie  facta  of  this  ease  are 
calculated  to  convey,  or  in  remind- 
ing him  that  it  is  only  by  a  aatis- 
factory  answer  to  my  questi<ni8 
that  he  can  give  any  colour  to  bis 
next  attemptt-^l  have  the  honour  t 

be,  &C,  At^N  STBVKNSOlf  • 

Edinburgh.  Moy  5,  1885,    . 
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THJS  CRUliB  OF  tHI  HIDQB. 

Ch4P.  XVI. 

TUB  BND  OF  THB.TABN. 


It  VM  balf-pgB^  nine  in  the  roorn< 
iDg— De  WaldeD  and  I  were  seated 
on  the  cliff  where  I  had  been  shot  at 
the  day  before.  The  only  indica- 
tions of  the  spent  storm  were  a  line 
of  froth,  intermixed  with  large  quan- 
tities of  wreck  and  drift-wood,  on 
the  beach,  far  above  high  water- 
mark; branches  of  trees,  strewed 
here  and  there  with  their  yesterday 
bright  green  leaves,  now  sun-wither- 
ed and  as  red  and  sere  as  if  they 
had  lain  a  winter  on  the  ground; 
and  a  clear,  cool,  luxurious  air  and 
sky.  The  hill  sides  had  even  become 
perceptibly  greener  in  one  night's 
time—in  short,  Dame  Nature  had  got 
her  face  well  washed,  and  every  thing 
was  clean,  and  fre^,  and  shining. 
The  sea-breeze  was  roughening  the 
water  in  the  offing,  but  m  the  cove, 
on  which  we  looked  down,  all  was 
as  yet  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  un- 
dulations flowing  towards  the  har- 
bour's^ mouth,  occasioned  by  what 
I  would  call  the  echo  of  the  ground 
swell,  or  the  reverberation  of  the 
send  of  the  sea  from  the  rocky  beach, 
were  scarcely  perceptible,  except 
from  the  varying  shadows  of  the 
banks,  and  grey  clouds,  as  the  plane 
from  which  they  were  reflected  was 
gently  bent  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  water.  The  whole  creek  was 
sprinkled  throughout  its  calm  sur- 
face, by  masses  of  floating  wreck 
from  the  Mosca,  that  sparkled  with 
the  motion  of  Uie  water,  slight  as 
it  was,  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
morning  sun;  while  out  to  wind- 
ward, near  the  entrance)  there  was 
a  blue  ripple  on  the  sea  right  in 
his  wake,  that  prevented  us  see- 
ing distinctly  what  it  was,  but 
which  I  guessed  to  proceed  from 
the  rushing  of  fish,  at  some  object 
on  which  thev  were  feeding.  As 
the  sun  rose,  the  dazzle  hauled  fur- 
ther off,  and  we  then  could  plainly 
see  three  immense  green  skinned 
sharks^  tearing  at  the  floating  body 
of  a  seaman;  every  now  and  then 
one  of  them  would  seize  a  limb. 


and  drag  the  carcass  a  fathom 
or  so  under  water — when  the  se- 
cond would  make  a  rush,  and 
seize  another  limb,  and  there  would 
the  dead  body  appear  suspended 
between  them,  as  if  it  had  been 
standing  on  its  feet  and  alive ;  the 
jaugle  of  the  water  giving  the  limbs 
the  appearance  of  struggling.  Then 
again  the  third  shark,  like  a  dog 
walking  off  with  a  bone  from  two 
others  who  were  quarrelling  about 
it,  would  seize  the  trunk,  and  back- 
backing,  forcibly  drag  it  away  from 
the  others,  and  make  sail  with  it 
across  his  jaws    into    the   silvery 

glare,  pursued  by  his  mates,  when 
^e  whole  would  once  more  disap- 
pear. 

Their  whereabouts,  however,  was 
distinctly  marked  by  the  wheeling 
of  half  a  dozen  pelicans ;  an  indivi- 
dual bird  stooping  every  now  and 
then  with  a  splash,  while  the  lighter 
gulls  and  sea-mews  were  glanc'ng 
about  in  all  directions,  whistling 
shrill,  and  twinkling  with  their  light 
wings,  like  silver  butterflies  in  the 
distance;  as  they  pounced  on  the 
fragments  that  were  disengaged  by 
the  teeth  of  the  monsters  in  the 
water. 

Several  vultures,  the  large  car- 
rion crows  formerly  described^  were 
perched  on  the  neighbouring  trees, 
or  stalking  along  the  shore,  on  the 
look  out  ror  any  waifs  that  might  be 
cast  ashore,  as  their  perquisites. 

Sentries  were  placed  along  the 
hill- side,  with  their  arms  glancing 
in  the  sun,  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  any  of  the  crew  of  the 
Mosca  that  might  have  escaped  and 
taken  to  the  woods,  should  they 
have  the  hardihood  to  attack  any 
stray  Spider  crawling  about  on  shore. 
His  Majesty's  schooner  was  at  an- 
chor beneath  us,  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  cove,  with  her  sails  loose  to 
dry,  and  her  blue  ensign  and  pen- 
nant  hoisted,  but  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  either. 
There  were  several  lines  of  clothet 
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stretched  from  different  parts  of  the 
riggings  some  of  the  garments  deeply 
saturated  with  blood. 

The  crew  were  busy  overhauling 
the  rigging,  and  repairing  the  inju- 
ries sustained  in  the  action,  their 
voices  and  loud  laughter  sounding 
hollow  from  the  water,  and  echoing 
amongst  the  sails,  while  the  long, 
silver-clear  note,  and  the  short  merry 
chirrup  of  the  boatswain's  whistle, 
as  the  water- caslES  were  hoisting  in 
from  the  launch  alongside,  rose  shrill 
above  the  confused  sounds. 

All  this  time  the  Seabreeze  was 
stealing  on,  throwing  out  its  cats* 
paws,  like  tirailleurs  covering  the 
advance  of  the  main  body,  eating 
into  and  crisping  away  the  outer 
edge  of  the  polished  mirror  of  the 
anchorage,  as  if  it  had  been  the  ad- 
vancing tide  gradually  brealcing  away 
the  ice  of  some  smooth  frozen  river. 
We  could  hear,  the  rushing  of  the 
wind  before  a  feather  moved  near 
us ;  by  and  by  there  was  a  twitter 
amongst  the  topmost  leaves  of  the 
tree  under  which  we  sat,  and  some 
withered  ones  came  whirling  down, 
and  a  dry  twig  dropped  on  my  hat 
with  a  tiny  rattle,  the  highest  and 
lightest  sails  of  the  schooner  began 
to  flap  and  shalce. 

"  There  comes  the  breeze,  Mr 
MTaggart,"  cheeped  a  rcee  mid  on 
board. 

"  All  hands  furl  sails,"  was  growl- 
ed  along  her  deck  by  the  hoar-se 
voice  of  the  boatswain.  "  There 
it  comes  —  haul  down  the  square 
sail."  Round  swung  the  Spider,  with 
her  topsail,  top-gallant  sail,  and  royal 
all  aback,  and  her  fore  and  aft 
sails  undulating  and  rumbling  in 
the  breeze ;  presently  she  gradually 
dropped  a  fathom  or  two  astern,  as 
more  scope  was  given  her.  "  Hands 
by  the  top-gallant  clewlines — fore 
and  main  brails ; "  and  the  next  mi- 
nute she  rode  steadily  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  blue  and  roughened 
cove,  head  to  wind,  the  tiny  wave- 
lets sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  lap- 
lapping  against  her  cutwater:  with 
every  thing  snugly  furled,  and  the 
breeze  rushing  past  her  in  half  a  gale 
of  wind,  driving  the  waves  in  a  small 
surf  upon  the  beach  to  leeward,  and 
roaring  through  the  trees  where  we 
sat;  vvhile  the  thunders  of  the  swell, 
as  it  pitched  against  the  iron-bound 
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coast,  came  down  strong,  vibraticg 
on  our  ears  like  distant  thunder. 

'^  It  is  very  awkward  to  change  my 
name  so  suddenly,"  said  De  Wal- 
den,  to  whom  I  had  communicated 
his  father's  death,  and  whatever  el^ 
Sir  Oliver  had  written  to  my  uncle. 
**  I  believe  I  shall  continue  plain  Mr 
De  Walden,  until  I  reach  headquar- 
ters. But  my  poor  father — alas! 
alas  !~.what  misery  he  would  have 
saved  himself  and  me,  had  be  but 
made  this  disclosure  before.  You 
know  my  story  but -in  part,  Mr  Brail. 
My 'poor  mother  always  said  and  be- 
lieved she  was  his  wife,  but  he 
showed  me  such  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary, that  I  had  no  alternative  but 
to  believe  him.  However,  Heaven*s 
will  be  done — peace  be  with  him." 
.  There  was  an  awkward  pause, 
when,  as  if  willing  to  change  the 
subject,  he  continued — ^  How  abso« 
lutely  necessary  for  one's  comfort 
here  it  is  to  believe  in  a  hereaficr, 
Mr  Brail ;  the  misery  that  some  peo- 
ple are  destined  to  endure  in  this 
scene  of  oui^  probation— my  poor 
mother,  for  instance" 

"  Or  that  most  unfortunate  crea- 
ture, Lennox,  that  perished  when  the 
Midge  went  down,"  said  I^  willing 
to  oraw  him  away  from  brooding 
over  his  own  misfortunes — **  what'a 
death!" 

''Miserable,  miserable,"  aaid  De 
Walden. 

"  It  puzzles  me  exceedingly,"  said 
I,  "  to  conceive  how  Adderfang  and 
his  crew  did  not  pillage  the  Moon- 
beam when  we  were  so  completely 
in  his  power." 

"  There  are  three  reasons,"  replied 
De  Walden,  "  any  one  of  which  was 
sufficient  to  have  prevented  him. 
First  of  all,  he  was  here  under  the  Bue- 
nos Ayrean  flag ;  and  as  San  Andreas 
must  have  been  a  convenient  ren- 
dezvous, both  from  its  seclusion  and 
the  abundance  of  provisions  to  be  had 
in  it,  he  might  be  reluctant  to  com- 
mit any  overt  act  of  plracjr  under 
Mr  *  *  *  'b  nose.  Secondly,  the 
Devil  is  not  always  so  black  aa  he  is 
painted ;  and,  from  all  we  can  learn, 
he  was  a  fearful  mixture  of  good  and 
evil ;  and,  last  of  all,  and  possibly 
the  strongest  of  the  three,  you  were 
scarcely  worth  plundering,  beinff  in 
ballast— had  you  been  returuof 
with  your  cargo  of  shell,  I  would 
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have  been  sorry  to  have  becD  your 
underwriter.  But  what  a  desperate 
fellow  this  same  Adderfang;  must 
have  been.  You  saw  how  despe- 
rately he  fought  the  little  Midge, 
and  how  gallantly  he  carried  on  her, 
in  his  futile  attempt  to  beat  her  out 
of  the  bay.  I  verily  believe,  from 
all  I  have  heard,  that  he  would  have 
fired  the  magazine,  and  blown  all 
hands  into  the  air,  before  he  would 
have  struck.  But  see,  there  goes 
little  Piper  and  his  boat's  crew,  with 
the  poor  girl's  body  to  her  long 
home." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated, 
and  saw  a  boat  leave  the  Spider, 
pulled  by  four  men,  with  a  midHhip- 
man  in  the  stern,  and  a  deal  coffin 
lying  along,  the  flag  that  covered  it 
having  been  blown  aside. 

**  She  was  the  only  thing  we  pick- 
ed up  when  the  felucca  foundered ; 
except  that  devil  of  a  bloodhound, 
which  we  had  to  destroy,  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  his  untameable  ferocity, 
before  he  had  been  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  on  board ;  nothing  else  what- 
ever, animate  or  inanimate,  floated." 

"  And  pray  how  did  she  ?  " 

*<  She  was  buckled  to  an  oar  by 
this  belt,"  said  ho,producing  the  ideti' 
Heal  cincture  I  had  seen  Adderfarnj 
wear;  '*but  was  quite  dead  by  the 
jtime  we  saw  her." 

*'  That  is  AdderfaDg*s  girdle,"  said 

'*  I  guessed  as  much,"  continued 
De  Walden.  '*  Bad  as  he  was  he  must 
have  loved  her  dearly,  for  his  last 
thought  on  earth  seems  to  have  been 
her  safety—and  no  wonder,  for  she 
must  have  been  a  most  beautiful 
creature,  tall,  and  elegantly  formed, 
with  6ne  Greek  features— such  hair  I 
— alas  I  alas !  what  a  melancholy  end- 
ing she  has  made,  poor  thing.  1  make 
no  doubt  that  she  was  the  same  fe- 
male you  saw  in  the  prison  at  Ha- 
vanna." 

"  Very  like,  very  like— but  I  won- 
der how  she  came  on  board  ?  " 

"  Old  Mr  •  •  •/'  rejoined  De  Wal- 
den, "  told  me  this  morning,  that  she 
bad  shoved  out  in  a  small  canoe, 
manned  by  two  of  her  slaves,  after 
the  felucca  was  at  sea,  at  least  so 
Adderfang   said;    and    as    several 

?[uardacosta8  were  on  the  look-out 
or  him,  he  had  found  it  impossible 
to  send  her  back  to  Havanna  affain. 
But  enoufirb  of  this  DOor  eirl  ana  her 


misfortunes,  Mr  Brail ;  it  is  time  we 
were  on  board ;"  and  accordingly  I 
that  day  took  up  my  quarters  in  the 
Spider. 

^  The  following  morning  I  was  in- 
vited by  Tooraloo,  whose  heart  was 
like  to  break,  to  repair  on  board  the 
Moonbeam,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  Lennox's  papers. 
De  Walaen  accompanied  me. 

The  will  was  autograph,  and  from 
its  tenor,  the  poor  fellow  seemed  to 
have  had  a  strong  presentiment  that 
his  days  were  not  to  be  long  in  the 
land;  at  least  that  he  was  never 
again  to  revisit  Scotland. 

It  purported  to  have  been  written 
after  he  had  been  ill  on  the  voyage, 
and,  amongst  other  clauses,  there  was 
one,  leaving  my  uncle  and  myself 
executors,  along  with  his  old  father 
and  the  clergyman  of  his  native  pa- 
rish in  Scotland. 

He  left  several  legacies  among  his 
kindred  and  friends  at  home;  one 
thousand  pounds  to  me ;  another 
thousand  to  be  funded  or  mortified^ 
I  think  he  called  it,  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  parochial  schoolmaster 
of  Lincomdodie  for  ever;  and  the 
residue  to  his  father;  failing  him,  to 
be  divided  in  certain  proportions 
amongst  the  others.  It  was  in  fact 
an  exceedingly  prudent  distribution, 
according  to  my  notion,  although  the 
idea  was  strange  of  a  poor  fellow 
willing  away  thousands,  who  had  all 
his  life,  with  a  brief  exception,  been 
himself  struggling  with  the  most 
abject  penury. 

When  I  read  out  Tooraloo's  legacy, 
the  poor  fellow  wept  and  ho'ho^^/ af- 
ter his  fashion.  "  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  Tobias  Tooraloo,  the  sum 
of  ^\e  hundred  pounds." 

"  Ho !  ho !  ho  ! "  blubbered  Toby; 
"  Currency  or  sterling,  sir  ?  " 
"  Of  the  current  money  of  Jamaica." 

**  Hoo  I  hoo !  hoo  1 "  roared  the 
skipper,  whose  lacrymose  propen- 
sity seemed  to  increase  in  the  pre- 
cise ratio  of  the  exchange,  L.100 
Jamaica  currency  being  at  that  time 
only  equal  to  about  L.60  British 
sterling. 

The  following  day  wc  weighed  for 
Jamaica,  and  the  Moonbeam  for  the 
Indian  coast,  after  having  said  good 
by  to  old  Mr  •  *  *,  who,  we 
found  afterwards,  bore  an  excellent 
character,  but  of  course  he  had  to 
yield  to  circumstances  in  bis  un- 
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protected  condition,  whenever  a  pri- 
vateer choae  to  anchor  in  bis  neigh- 
bourhood. He  XooV  the  precaution^ 
however,  before  we  left,  of  arming 
his  head  negroes,  in  case  the  prt- 
Tateer's  men,  who  had  taken  to  the 
woods,  should  Drove  troublesome, 
but  I  never  heard  that  they  did  bo.. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  until 
we  made  the  west  end  of  Jamaica. 
We  had  intended  proceeding  at  once 
to  Port  Royal,  but  seeing  a  large 
vessel,  apparently  a  man-of-war,  at 
anchor  in  Negri!  Bay,  with  a  blue 
flag  at  the  fore,  we  stood  in,  and  on 
exchanging  signals,  were  ordered  to 
anchor,  the  frigate  proving  to  be  the 
Admiral. 

We  were  both  invited  to  dine  on 
board,  but  during  dinner  we  were 
nearly  suffocated,  by  the  cook  ha- 
ving chosen  to  roastajackfruiton  a 
apit,  taking  it  for  a  bread  fruit,  to 
which  it  bears  a  strong  external  re- 
semblance. 

I  landed  at  Negril  that  same  even- 
ing, after  having  taken  a  most  affec- 
tionate leave  of  De  Walden,  and 
proceeded  over  land  to  Bally  windle, 
where  I  found  my  excellent  uncle  in 
good  health,  and  getting  along  chee- 
rily with  his  preparations  for  lea- 
ving the  island  when  the  season 
should  be  a  little  more  advanced. 
He  lent  me  a  hand  with  poor  Len- 
nox's affairs,  and  the  issue  was  that 
we  presently  scraped  together  a 
good  round  sum  to  remit  to  England 
on  this  account,  there  to  await  the 
distribution  of  the  executors. 

In  the  month  of  March,  we  left 
Ballywindle,  and  I  may  safely  say 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye,  black. or 
white,  master  or  servant,  that  day  on 
the  estate,  and  proceeded  to  King- 
ston, where,  after  a  sorrowful  part- 
ing from  our  warmhearted  friends 
there,  we  embarked  in  the  packet, 
and  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  ar- 
rived at  Falmouth. 

I  found  a  letter  lying  for  me  from 
my  adorable,  announcing  that  the  fa- 
mily were  now  settled  in  Liverpool, 
where  it  was  likely  Mr  Hudson  was 
to  be  permanently  domiciled,  and  I 
shall  not  weary  the  reader  with  the 
dreams  of  future  happiness  that 
floated  through  my  brain  that  even- 
ing, as  my  uncle  and  I,  after  discus- 
sing our  red  mullet  and  beef  stake, 
^      were  enjoying  our  bottle  of  port  in 


that  most  excellent  shop,  the  Green 
Bank  Hotel. 

We  posted  across  the  country  to 
Liverpool,  as  fast  as  four  horses  could 
carry  us,  but  neither,  will  I  attempt 
to  describe  the  joy  of  our  meeting. 
Uncle  Latham  was  quite  pleas^ 
with  my  choice,  lamenting  over  and 
over  again,  however,  that  she  had  not 
been  an  Irishman, 

Here,  to  while  away  the  time,  the 
old  ffentleman  chartered  a  pair  of 
spanking  hunters,  and  took  a  day 
now  and  then  with  the  Cheshire 
hounds.  One  fine,  you  might  call 
it  summer,  day,  the  last  of  the 
season,  there  was  a  noble  field,  and 
not  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  Liverpool 
cotton  brokers.  Some  time  previous, 
a  London  dealer  had  brought  down 
a  batch  Qi  grey  horses,  that  were  too 
good  for  Tattersairs,  in  order  to  clap 
the  leek,  as  the  Welshman  says,  into 
the  wealthy  Llverpoolonians — ^'  all 
real  good,  well-made  hunters,  sir." 
The  fox  broke  cover,  in  good  style, 
and  away  we  all  went  at  a  killing 
pace,  my  uncle  leading  with  the 
coolness  and  skill  of  an  old  hand. 

We  came  to  one  or  two  stiflish 
jumps,  and  there  was  nothing  like 
the  greys ;  aware  that  they  would  be 
marked  from  the  conspicuous  colour 
of  their  horses,  the  men  of  the  long 
and  short  staple  rode  like  devils,  and 
for  a  time  the  Cheshire  aristocracy 
were  at  a  puzzle  what  to  make  of  it 

At  length  we  came  to  a  post- 
.  and- rail  fence,  with  a  deep  ditch 
beyond,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
poser.  "  Hold  hard,"  cried  Mr 
Frenche  to  me,  as  he  settled  himself 
in  his  saddle,  and  gathered  up  his 
reins;  '*hold  hard,  Benjie,  and  let 
the  greys  lead."  A. tall  military- 
looking  personage  had  for  some 
time  hung  on  the  flank  of  the  Liver- 
pool cavaliers,  who,  being  strangers, 
kept  pretty  well  together  i  and  as 
they  came,  up  to  the  fence,  he  sung 
out,  in  a  clear,  sharp  voice, 

'^  Load  as  a  trumpet  wUb  a  silver  soaod," 

"Halt!"— S/oc;t.5/i7/,  as  if  touched 
by  an  enchanter's  wand,  on  the  instant 
stood  each  gallant  grey,  gathering 
himself  on  his  haunches;  and  sliding 
several  yards  with  his  fore- feet  on  the 
mois^  s^vard,  grooving  out  regular 
.  ica^sSx^  the  blue. clay,  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  boats  a-launcfaing ;  and 
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away  flew  a  Grlioitret  of  cotton-bro- 
kers, like  a  voYley  df  stones  from  a 
cat&pnlta^  leavioe  each  an  empty 
horse  }ookmg  fit  htm«  with  one  ex- 
ception, where  the  raw  material  was 
accounted  for,  sticking  on  his  horse's 
neck,  with  an  ear  in  each  hand,  ad- 
miring his  departed  friends  in  the 
ditch  and  the  gay  field,  as  fifty 
horsemen  flew  over  them  in  a  rain- 
bow. 

It  was  now  fixed  that  we  were 
to  be  married  in  June,  and  I  accom- 
panied Mr  Frenche  to  Ireland,  in 
order  to  pay  my  duty  to  my  dear 
old  mother,  who  was  comfortably 
settled  In  a  nice  cottage  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Kilkenny. 

It  is  profanation  to  touch  on  such 
meetings  In  print,  so  here  again  you 
must  exercise  your  imaginations, 
mygood  people. 

We  were  all  most  happy;  and  two 
mornings  after  we  arrived,  while 
sitting  at  breakfast,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  stout  vulgar-looking 
little  man  was  ushered  m,  dressed 
in  plush  small  clothes,  top  boots  es- 
pecially dirty,  an  old  swansdown 
vest,  grey  upper  coat,  tow  wig,  and 
green  spectacles. 

He  made  himself  known  as  Mr 
Treacle.  This  was  the  Cork  grocer 
who  had  purchased  the  Ballywindle 
estate  when  my  grandfather  was  re- 
duced in  his  circumstances,  and 
obliged  to  sell  it 

My  uncle  and  mother,  the  instant 
they  heard  his  name,  drew  np  with 
probably  an  excusable  feeling  of 
pride,  as  if  they  appreltended  that 
the  honour  of  Mr  Treacle's  visit  had 
been  conferred  from  a  desire  on  his 
part  to  Appear  patronising  to  an  old, 
al^ough  reduced  family.  So  the 
meeting  was  somewhat  sti£ 

"Pray,  Mr  Treacle,  be  seated," 
fiaid  my  uncle. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,"  said  the 
honest  tradesman,  feeling  very  awk- 
ward in  his  turn.  "Thank  you 
kindly,  Mr  Frenche,  and,  Mrs  Brail, 
your  most  obedient  Wei  come  back 
to  ould  Ireland  again,  Mr  Frenche." 
Then,  as  if  speaking  aside — **  I  am 
sure  I  wish  you  had  never  left  it" 

••  Thank  you,  Treacle,"  said  my 
uncle;  ••  that's  kindly  ^airf,  anyhow 
i— and  "—here  he  looked  the  grocer 
steadily  in  the  face— ^"  kindly  meant 
too,  I  do  believe— but  talking  of  that 
now  does  not  iifimifv.  7ou  know— so 
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will  you  have  the  kindness  to  make 
known  to  me  your  wishes,  Mr  Trea- 
cle, and  the  occasion  of  the  honour 
of  this  visit." 

"  Arrah,"  quoth  Treacle,  «  but  it 
does  signify,  and  a  great  deal  too, 
Mr  Frenche,  for  to  tell  you  the  ho- 
nest "Chrute,  I  am  tired  of  this  neighs 
bourhood ;  and  what  most  people 
think  equally  unpleasant,  the  neigh« 
bourhood  is  tired  of  me." 

My  uncle  looked  hard  at  him,  as 
if  he  had  said,  "  Well,  it  may  be  so ; 
but  what  is  all  this  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  rightly  understand  you,  Mr 
Treacle.  You  have  got  a  fine  estate, 
for  Ballywindle  is  an  improving  pro- 
perty, if  one  had  plenty  of  money  to 
lay  out  on  it,  and  that  I  know  you 
have ;  besides,  you  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  former  possessors, 
in  being,  as  I  believe,  a  Catholic, 
whereas  all  the  Frenches  were  Pro- 
testants, so  I  cannot  understand  why 
you  should  not  make  yourself  popu« 
far  here." 

"  Why,  sir,  I  never  was  popular ; 
but  I  was  slowly  sliding  into  my 
place,  as  the  saying  is,  like  a  cheese 
along  a  bar  of  soap,  for  both  you  and 
your  brother  were  thought  to  be  poor 
men,  and  lost  men,  and  men  who  had 
no  chance  of  ever  returning  to  Kil- 
kenny; and  them  are  just  the  sort  of 
articles  to  get  mouldy  and  forgotten, 
like  a  box  of  damaged  prunes  in  the 
back  shop,  but— and  how  theg  found 
it  out,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell."  My 
mother  smiled  here — **  But  for  these 
two  years  past,  I  have  had  hints,  and 
to  spare,  that  although  your  6ro- 
ther  was  dead,  i/ou  had  come  alive 
again,  and  had  bought  a  large  es- 
tate, which,  for  the  honour  of  Ire- 
land, you  had  also  called  Ballywin- 
dle, in  Jamaica,  where  all  the  cot- 
tiers were  black  negers,  and  that  you 
had  made  a  power  of  money,  and 
had  your  nephew  sent  out  to  you ; 
he  that  was  the  sailor,  young  Master 
Brail,  her  ladyship's  Hopeful  there— 
and  that,  in  fact,  if  I  aid  not  write 
out  to  you  my  oionself;  (Oh,  murder, 
to  be  trated  like  a  swimming  pig. 
and  made  to  cut  my  own  troat), — 
if  I  did  not  write  that  you  might 
have  the  estate  again  at  prime  cost, 
as  we  say  In  Cork ;  with  a  compli- 
ment (the  Devil  burn  them,  with 
their  compliment!)  of  all  my  im- 
provements; that^— Here  be  look- 
ed in  my  aunVs  face  with  the  most 
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laughable  earneBtnesi*  "  Now,  what 

do   you   think   they  did   say,  my 

lady?" 

"  lieally,  Mr  Treacle,  I  cannot 
form  any  conception." 

«  Why,  they  said  that  they  would 
nail  my  two  ears,  which  were  long 
enough  (at  laste  so  said  the  notice), 
to  my  own  halUdoor^ 

Mr  Frenche  laughed  outright 

**  Poo,  poo,  a  vagary  of  the  poor 
fellows'.  Why,  you  know  our  coun- 
trymen are  fond  of  a  joke,  Treacle." 

"  Joke,  did  you  say?  And  was 
it  a  joke  to  fire  this  sugar  plum  into 
the  small  of  my  back  last  market 
day.*'  Here  he  rubbed  a  part  of  his 
body  with  one  hand,  by  no  means 
answering  the  descripUon  of  the 
small  of  bis  back,  while  in  the  other 
he  held  out  a  leaden  bullet  My 
mother  drew  me  into  the  window, 
unable  to  restrain  her  laughter — 
"  Oh,  you  need  not  retrate,  my  dear 
Mrs  Brail,  I  don't  mean  to  descend  to 
particulars.  But,"  resuming  his 
address  to  my  uncle, ''  was  it  a  joke 
to  plump  that  into  me,  Mr  Frenche  ? 
But  this  is  all  foreign  to  the  subject. 
One  needs  must  go  when  the  devil 
drives,  so  I  am  come  here  to  fulfil 
their  bidding,  and  to  make  you  the 
ojfer ;  for  the  county  is  too  hot  to 
hold  the  ould  plum- splitter,  and  the 
aristocracy  too  cold — so  between  hot 
and  cold,  I  am  sick  of  it" 

Here  he  turned  himself  to  one  side 
disconsolately,  and  pulling  out  his 
red  bandana,  began  to  wipe  the  pro- 
fuse  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

My  uncle  and  I  exchanged  looks. 

*<  Now,  Misther  Frenche,  do  think 
of  it,  will  you  ?  I  am  not  very  dis- 
crate in  telling  you  all  this,  but  real- 
ly I  am  so  worried,  that  1  am  half- 
dead  with  anxiety  and  vexation ;  more 
especially  as  I  have  this  blessed  day 
got  another  Atn/." 

«  No  I  have  you,  though  ?  "  said 
my  uncle,  unable  to  contain  himself. 

<*  Indeed,  and  I  have,  and  rather  a 
strongishone,  you  will  sJlow,  Misther 
Frenche— there,  I  ^ot  that  billy  this 
very  blessed  mommg  handed  to  me 
with  my  shaving  water,  by  an  ould 
villain  that  I  hired  to  wait  on  me,  and 
to  feed  the  pigs  for  an  hour  every 
marning ;  and  who  swore  might  the 
fiend  fiy  away  wid  him,  if  he  knowed 
from  Adam  how  it  corned  beneath 
the  jug^there  "— 

llie  my  ran  as  follows  :— 
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*'  12  o^clock  at  night — no  moon/ 
'*  Trbaclb,— You  small  lousy  spal- 
peen—the man  himself^  ould  La« 
thorn  Frenche,  and  his  nevey,  young 
Brail,  and  that  blessed  ould  woman, 
Misthress  Julia,  are  all,  every  mo- 
ther's son  of  them,  at  this  present 
spakine  in  Kilkenny.  So  turn  oat, 
you  ould  tief  o'  the  world,  and  make 
room  for  the  rale  Ballywindles  (you 
pitiful,  mouldy  imitation),  Onmge- 
men  although  they  be,  for  they  never 
lived  out  of  Ould  Ireland,  when  they 
could  live  in  it  And  show  me  one  of 
the  name  who  ever  grudged  the  poor 
a  bit  and  a  sup^so  out  wid  you. 
Treacle,  or  you  shall  hang  as  high  as 
hangman,  before  the  mont  be  done ; 
like  one  of  your  own  dirty  farthing 
candles,  which  a  rushlight  over- 
shines,  like  the  blessed  sun  a  pace 
of  stinking  fi$h. 

"  Your  servant  till  death— that  is 
till  your  death,  if  you  don't  behave 
yourself  like  a  jontleman,  and  do 
the  bidding  of 

"  Captain  Rock. 

'*  To  the  nasty  little  grocer 
Treacle  (who  has  no  right)  at 
Ballywindle." 

<<  Really,"  said  my  uncle,  laughing, 
'*  this  is  very  honest  of  you,  Treade, 
but  I  have  no  intention  of  buying 
back  the  old  place.  So,  good  by- 
go  home,  and  be  a  little  Kinder  to 
your  poor  neighbours,  and  no  fear  of 
you:~good  by." 

**  Go  home,  did  you  say  ? — ^go  home 
—and  that*s  what  I  will  do.  Master 
Frenche,  this  blessed  day— but  to 
the  ould  shop  in  Gark,  to  my  nephew 
Thady  behind  the  counter  there.  But 
if  ever  I  darken  a  door  of  Ballywin- 
dle again,  unless  on  the  day  of  aale^ 
with  the  mounted  police  on  liie 
lawn,  and  the  footers  in   the  hall, 

ma>' Here  he  clapped  bis  hand 

on  his  mouth,  as  if  to  stop  the  oatli 
that  trembled  on  his  tongue. 

"  Why,  Treacle,  I  have  made  some 
money—but  if  I  would,  I  could  noi 
repay  you  your  purdiase  money. 
So* 

The  grocer  caught  at  this.—*'  Ah, 
there  I  have  you — if  the  money  be 
the  difficulty,  it  is  a  bargain  alrcouiy, 
by  the  Powers.  I  will  leave  all  the 
money  on  it  if  you  clioose,  air- and 
at  four  per  cent— there,  now." 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  before 
that  day  fortIligb^  Bally  wlptftoj 
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ed  its  once  iiospitabledoor  once  more 
to  a  Frcnche — to  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  owners. 

At  length  the  day  of  execution  ar- 
rived, and  I  was  happily  married ; 
and,  as  if  we  had  been  guilty  of 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  we  Split 
away  the  same  forenoon  down  tlie 
north  road,  as  fast  as  four  horses 
could  carry  us. 

Our  route  lay  towards  Mr  Hud- 
son's recently  inherited  estate  in 
Scotland,  which  lay  contiguous  to 
the  village  where  poor  Lennox's 
friends  resided,  and  1  therefore  took 
this  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my  duty 
as  executor. 

We  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney, as  happy  as  people  usually  are 
in  our  situation,  and  had  scarcely 
passed  a  few  days  in  seclusion  when 
the  county  folks  began  to  call ;  and 
amongst  others,  old  Mr  Bland,  the 
parish  minister,  and  his  nephew,  paid 
their  respects.  1  soon  found  that  n^y 
fame  had  preceded  me,  and  that  I 
had  become  the  lion  of  Lincomdudie 
from  the  connexion  of  my  history 
with  those  of  the  ne^erdoiceel  callant 
Adderfang,  as  he  was  always  called, 
and  of  poor  Saunders  Skelp,  whose 
father  now  suddenly  became  the 
richest  inhabitant  of  the  village. 

I  was  extremely  glad  to  see  the 
good  old  clergyman  after  what  I 
already  knew  of  him  from  poor 
Lennox's  *'  Sorrows  ;*'  besides,  he, 
along  with  his  nephew,  were  two  of 
the  Dominie's  executors,  and  I  was 
desirous  of  denuding  myself  of  the 
charge  and  devolving  it  on  them,  who 
were  much  more  competent  to  ma- 
nage it,  from  their  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  parties,  and  residence 
on  the  spot.  This  brought  us  a  good 
deal  together  during  my  sojourn  in 
Scotland,  and  as  f  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  meet  with  Doc« 
tor  Soorock  and  Mr  Clour,  Mr  Bland 
soon  afforded  me  an  opportunity,  by 
inviting  me  to  dinner  at  the  manse 
on  some  occasion  that  had  brought 
these  parties  together— I  think  lie 
called  It  a  meeting  of  presbytery. 

At  three  o'clock,  punctual  to  the 
hour,  I  was  at  the  manse,  hid  amongst 
trees,  with  the  neat  modest  little 
church  situated  about  a  stonecast 
from  it,  also  embowered  in  a  clump 
of  fine  old  elms  on  the  hill  side. 
There,  walking  beside  the  beautiful 
clear  stream  that  twinkled  past,  I 


was  introduced  to  the  party.  First, 
there  was  Lord  *  *  *,  the  patron,  an 
urbane,  stately  sample  of  the  old 
Scotch  noble— Dr  Soorock,  already 
mentioned,  the  celebrated  ultra 
evangelical  clergyman  of  the  Sco- 
tish  kirk  of  his  day  and  generation 
—Old  Mr  Clour,  the  minister  of 
Thistledoup,  the  identical  clergy- 
man who  preached  on  the  day  of 
poor  Saunders  Skelp's  discomfiture 
as  precentor— old  Mr  Bland,  ti^e 
incumbent  of  the  parish  already 
mentioned,  a  remarkably  handsome 

eatriarchal  looking  old  man,  and  Mr 
>land,  junior,  his  nephew,  who  held 
the  curacy,  or  what  is  called  in  Scot- 
land the  assistant  and  successorship 
to  the  living,  to  which  he  was  to 
succeed  at  his  principal's  demise. 

We  had  a  very  good  dinner, 
although  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  it,  I  asked  myself  how 
came  you.  Master  Benjamin,  to  be 
sittine  in  an  assemblage  of  this 
kind?  However,  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  we  had,  what  /would  have 
called  a  little  whisky  punch,  but 
here  it  was  called  toddy^  still  all  in 
moderation,  as  became  a  meeting  of 
clergymen. 

But  whisky  toddy,  or  punch,  call 
it  which  you  will,  even  ot  the  weak- 
est—and it  always  gets  weaker 
somehow  as  the  night  wears  on — 
however  slowly  you  may  sip  it,  with 
time  and  opportunity,  does  operate 
considerable  innovation  in  most 
brains;  often  wearing  away  one's 
usual  discretion,  like  water  dropping 
upon  flint;  but  as  a  counterpoise  to 
this,  while  it  sometimes  confuses 
the  judgment,  it  as  often  makes  the 
wit  sparkle  and  send  forth  sudden 
scintillations,  like  the  aforesaid  ma- 
terial when  struck ;  so  that  many  a 
dull  hand,  many  a  dark  and  dreary 
and  chaotic  opacity,  becomes  there- 
by suddenly  illuminated  like  a  piece 
of  phosphorus  exposed  to  a  stream  of 
galvanic  fluid ;  and  sparks  off  bright 
things,  much  to  the  surprise  of  those 
who  hear,  and  eke  of  himself  who 
speaketh. 

Hillo— the  whisky  toddy  is  off 
with  me  a  little  1  find,  and  I  am 
firing  beside  the  mark,  for  there 
was  no  dulness  in  the  present  party ; 
no  group  of  gentlemen  ever  less  re* 
quired  whisky  puncb  on  this  score, 
but  what  I  meant  was—**  Poo !  who 
the  deuce  cares  what  you  meant-^ 
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get  «iloDg  vMEk,  will  ye  ?  "— *«  To  b^ 
fture  I  mil"*— but'  what  I  meant  was 
(you  have  gained  nothiog  by  tbe  ta- 
terruption,  friend)  that  it  inspired 
the  excellent  men  to  cast  the  slough 
-of  their  usual  sobriety  ctf  manner 
andflpeeoh  for  a  time,  so  as  to  make 
their  society  fresh  and  delightfal  to 
a  stranger  as  I  was,  beyond  •any 
thing  I  almost  ever  remember.  So, 
taste  my  tumbler;  there^now  allcfns 
—let  us  have  a  touch  at  the  mlni- 
-Bters. 

Mr  Bland  and  Mr  Clour  were,  I 
knew,  old  and  sworn  friends  and 
near  neighbours,  but  the  Doctor 
seemed  rather  to  undervalue  the 
rural  clergymen,  and  to  lord  it  over 
them  a  little  during  the  intervals  he 
could  spare  from  his  attention  to  the 
great  man.  Tbe  latter,  however, 
with  the  tact  of  a  gentleman,  rather 
rejected  his  addresses,  I  should 
rather  say  parried  his  attempts  to 
close  with  him  on  some  exclusive 
topic,  so  that  seeing  his  lordship  de- 
termined to  keep  the  conversation 
general  and  open  to  all  comers,  he 
had  to  descend  into  the  arena  and 
take  his  chance.  However,  even 
here,  he  was  determined  to  lead,  and 
this  it  was  which  led  to  the  sparring 
I  am  going  to  describe.  But  it  was 
all  give  and  take  with  great  cordia- 
lity Tor  some  time,  until,  from  less  to 
more,  be  began  to  disparage  thefr 
drink.  This  was  fairly  passing  the 
rubicon,  for  a  more  uncanonical  pro- 
ceeding could  scarcely  be  imagined, 
and  a  thing  Mr  Clour  could  not 
stand  by  any  manner  of  means,  so 
the  skirmish  forthwith  began. 

"Very  weel,  Doctor,'"  said  he 
•*•"  if  ye  will  not  make  your  tum- 
bler according  to  Jemmy  Bland's  ad- 
vice and  direction  there  (for  your*8 
wad  na  fuddle  a  powhead),  dinna 
give  the  drink  an  ill  name,  man." 

"  And  that's  right  too,"— chimed 
In  his  lordship, — ^'*you  are  chap- 
lain to  our  corps,  you  know^  Doc- 
tor, so  I  will  give  you  a  military 
maxim,  which  is  always  to  keep  in 
mind  that  a  tumbler  is  the  reverse 
of  a  iield.piece,  inasmuch  that  with 
the  latter  you  should  reduce  the 
charge  every  round,  but  with  the 
other  the  rule  is  to  double  it,  man- 
to  double  it." 

«  True  enough,  toy  lord,"  cried 
Clour,  glorying  in  such  an  auxiliary, 
**  as  your  simile  is  a  straufir  ane.  ft 
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^H  Mrry  dtemtrle,  like  iht  floctor^a 
powney;  «o  I  Will  jost  tai^  a  tide 
aff  it  mysell — and  secandfy^'nt  ite  aay, 
you  prime  a  gun  U^Jtre  it  ^  Docilor, 
but  here  We  ^re  tiway  to  prime  our* 
aelvas;  so  you  being  the  gresftest 
gun  in  company,  should  have  the 
strongest  charge;  therefore ''—'— 

<*Ob,  nttn.  Clour,"  aaid  Mr  Blanrd, 
laughing,  **  gie  ower  with  yeer 
nonsense,  and  baud  yeer  tongne — 
you  see  the  Doctor  is  mending  his 
drink." 

And  BO  he  Was,  anfling  most  grs- 
^iousty  all  the  while ;  and  by  and  by 
he  opened,  and  became  exceedingly 
agreeable,  which  he  could  alwaya  be 
when  he  chose ;  although  it  did  strike 
me  DOW  and  then,  that  -he  todk  more 
pains  than  I  thought  becoming  in  m 
clergyman  to  disclose  how  intimate 
he  was  with  a  number  of  the  great 
and  learned  in  the  city  of  palaces. 

Now,  old  Clour,  1^0  reverenced 
no  man  except  for  hie  virtues,  being 
besides  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  saw 
this ;  so  finding  that  the  doctor  tnh 
making  his  third  tuufbler  and  laugh- 
ingly aaying,  '*that  he  really  ijirif  think 
the  whisky  was  getting  weaker,  as 
his  lordshh)  had  remarked,"  he  took 
his  ground  to  have  a  yerk  at  him — 
« trusting,"  as  he  said  afterwards, 
"  that  the  superior  strength  of  his 
own  head  being  malr  habituate  till 
the  drink  than  a  toon's  mhilster, 
might  enable  him  to  smite  the  doc- 
tor through  the  joints  of  bis  hameaa, 
to  the  effusion  of  his  pride,  when 
the  toddy  had  loosened  the  rivets  df 
his  dour  pomposity." 

Bent  on  fun,  therefore,  forth  prick- 
ed the  minister  of  Thistledoup  and 
tee^d  the  ball  (as  he  called  it)  of  an 
argument,  involving  some  point  oT 
church  government  to  Doctor  Soor- 
ock,  who,  in  his  usual  dictatorial  way, 
began  to  lay  down  the  law  ctnent  tin 
same. 

Findlug,  however,  that  he  had  met 
his  match  hi  Mr  Clour,  he  speedily 
strove  to  eschew  the  conibat,  and 
reining  in,  he  wheeled  to  break  a 
lance  with  the  mild  minister  of  the 
parish,  the  excellent  Mr  Bland. 

"  Now,  Mr  Bland— a-hem — ^you 
must  pardon  me  if  I  do  remark,  that 
were  you  not  so  old  a  man,  I  thlok 
I  could  give  you  some  su^eslions 
as  to  your  style  of  preaching,  that 
would  induce  you  to  alter  it  For  the 

better." 
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Kow  this  was  altogether  unex- 
pected, and  I  thought  extreinely 
ill  judged ;  but  the  truth  was  that, 
'between  the  onset  of  Mr  Clour  and 
the  unusual  beverage,  the  doctor 
had  become  flurried,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  escape  from  an  unpleas' 
ant,  had  selected  what,  time  oad 
place  considered,  was  unquestionaly 
an  Hi  chosen  topic, 

Mr  Bland,  in  his  mild  gentlemanly 
way,  but  evidently  surprised,  said 
that  old  as  he  was  he  would  be 
delighted  to  benefit  by  the  learned 
Doctor's  suggestions. 

"  A-hem — why  then,  if  you  allow 
nie  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend,  I 
would  say  that  you  preach  too 
smoothly ;  that  is,  that  although 
your  sermons,  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  them,  are  excellent  moral 
discourses  " 

"  And  is  that  sma*  praise  ?"  struck 
in  Mr  Clour. 

Doctor  Soorock  did  not  deign  to 
notice  the  interruption,  but  went  on. 
'*  Excellent  moral  discourses,— still 
they  want  what  should  be  the  es- 
sence of  a  sermon ;  and  before  I  go 
farther,  let  me  tell  you,  that  others 
have  taken  the  same  dangerous  tone 
from  you;  there  is  your  nephew, 
who  I  beard  preach  last  Sabbath  but 
one — why,  my  friends,  the  Misses 
Skinflint— nieces,  Mr  Brail  of  the 
great  Jamaica  Skinflints,-~at  the 
Sourbog  Cottage,  said  it  was  a  sin  to 
listen  to  him,  he  was  so  comfortable." 

"  With  all  submission,  my  dear 
Doctor  Soorock,"  said  Mr  Bland, 
stung  by  this  allusion  to  his  nephew, 
*'  leave  the  friendless  Dominie 
out,  for  he  has  nae  friends  but 
mysell  that  I  ken  o* ;  and  stick  to  me. 
According  to  my  poor  ability,  1 
preach" 

Doctor  Soorock  waved  him  down 
with  his  hand,  with  the  air  of  an 
archbishop.  "  Your  doctrine  is 
orthodox,  highly  orthodox,  I  may 
not  impugn  it— certainly  not ;  I  only 
say  that  you  dwell  too  little  on  the 
high  and  incomprehensible  myster- 
ies of  our  faith,  which  certainly  no 
man  can  understand,  and  rather 
delight  yourself  in" 

Mr  Bland,  all  gentle  as  he  was, 
here  broke  in,  for  he  had  a  spice 
of  courage  in  him,  that  when  he 
thought  himself  or  friends  unfairly 
attacked^  never  failed  to  prove  suffi- 
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Doctor  Soorock,  surprised  at  the 
interruption,  made  several  attempts 
to  go  on,  but  Mr  Bland  held  his 
own  with  unlooked-for  energy;  an 
he  spolce  as  follows  :— 

'•  My  dear  doctor— you  allow  mjr 
doctrine  to  be  orthodox,  and  I 
humbly  trust  it  is  so,  and  if  I,  living 
here  in  a  beautiful  pastoral  counftry, 
amongst  a  happy  and  contented 
people,  lean  more  to  praising  the 
Almighty  for  his  goodness  than 
bowing  before  his  throne  in  dust 
and  asnes,  I  hope  I  shall  n6t  be  held 
guilty  of  any  great  crime  there/** 
Here  the  fine  old  man  pointed  up  to- 
wards Heaven,  his  face  kindling  as 
he  spoke.  **  When  Moses  Bland, 
my  helper  there,  came  to  the  kirk 
to  preach  the  day  you  indicate,  all 
nature  was  rejoicing. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  summer's  daj^. 
Ihad  scarcely  ever  seen  the  outline 
of  the  mountain  so  hard  and  clear 
and  i^harply  defined,  as  it  hove  Up 
and  out,  hieh  into  the  cold  pure  blue 
of  the  cloudless  sky.  The  misty  cap 
that  Usually  conceals  the  bald  peak 
yonder,  had  blown  off  before  the 
fresh  breeze  that  rustled  cheerily 
among  the  twittering  leaves ;  disclo- 
sing the  grey  scalp,  the  haunt  of  the 
gled  ond  the  eagle,  with  the  glitt€r« 
fog  streaks  of  Unmelted  but  not  un- 
sunned snow  filling  the  wrinkle- like 
storm  rifts;  whose  ice-fed  streamlets 
loomed  in  the  distance  still  and  fixed 
like  frozen  'gouts  of  pure  sea  foam, 
but  lower  down  sparkled  in  thesUn, 
flowing  with  a  perceptible  motion  as 
if  the  hoary  giant  had  been  shedding 
glad  tears  of  dropping  diamonds. 

"  Still  nearer,  the  silver  chainlets  of 
their  many  rills  were  welded  into 
one  small  waterfall,that  leapt  from  its 
rocky  ledge,  white  as  the  wreaths 
that  fed  it;  bending  and  wavering  in 
the  breeze,  and  gradually  thinning  as 
it  fell  into  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail,  un- 
til it  blew  off  in  smoke,  and  vanished 
altogether,  scarcely  moistening  the 
black  and  mossgrown  stones  of  the 
shallow  basin  beneath.  Below  this, 
and  skirting  the  dry  region  of  shmgle, 
the  paired  moorfowl,  for  the  cheep- 
ers hadna  taken  wing  yet,  were  whir- 
ring amang  the  purple  heather,  that 
glowed  under  the  bright  sunlight,  as 
if  the  mountain  had  been  girdled  in 
with  a  ruby  zone;  while  farther 
down,  the  sheep  bleating  to  their 


ley,  as  they  stood  kQeedeep  in  the 
cool  burn,  whisking  away  the  flies, 
under  the  vocal  shadow  of  the  over- 
hanging saughs.  The  grey  heron 
was  floating  above  the  spungy ^oit*^, 
from  spring  to  spring,  from  one  dark 
green  tuft  of  rushes  to  another,  so 
ghostlike,  that  you  could  not  tell  it 
from  its  shadow;  the  birds  were 
singing  among  the  trees ;  the  very 
cracklmg  of  the  furze  pods  in  the 
sun  had  an  exhilarating  and  joyous 
sound ;  and  the  drowsy  and  moaning 
hum  of  ^e  myriads  of  bees,  that  float- 
ed into  the  wee  auld  kirk  through  the 
open  window,  from  the  plane-trees 
that  overshadowed  it ;  dangerous  as 
the  sound  wad  hae  been  to  a  prosey 
preacher,  on  a  sultry  Sabbath," — 
(here  old  Clour  cocked  his  eye) — 
**  it  was  but  a  soothing  melody  to  me, 
for  Moses  was  in  the  poopit,  and  I 
kenned  there  wad  be  nae  sleeping 
there  that  day.  There  was  happiness 
in  the  very  cawins  of  the  rooks  in 
the  auld  trees  of  the  kirkyard,  as 
they  peered  down  at  us  with  eyes 
askance,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  ay, 
freens,  there's  nae  gun  amang  ye  the 
day.' 

**  The  farmers  came  along  cracking 
blithely  as  they  looked  over  the  sea 
of  waving  grain,  now  in  ear,  and  fast 
bronzing  under  the  genial  sun,  that 
covered  the  whole  strath ;  the  trouts 
were  glancioff  and  louping  at  the 
gray  flies,  and  the  ducks  of  the  vil- 
lagers were  flafliog  and  squatterine 
in  the  burn  (ye'll  mind  the  plum* 
you  lost  your  wig  in.  Doctor),  where 
the  lasses  were  washing  their  feet, 
glancing  like  silver  amang  the 
apiirklhig  ivimplea  of  tliQ  clear  yei 
nio^ij-browued  wat4?i",  and  putting 
mi  their  shoes  snd  fitockingsij  pre- 
paratory to  their  eoteriDg  tlie  sanc- 
tuary, llierem  differing  from  tlie 
lieatben,  who  tast  oft  Iheir  i^ltp- 
pers  at  the  threshold.  Auld  Widow 
Miller  heraeli,  sober  eedate  body, 
waa  hcchhmj  with  Tarn  Clink  the 
blacks  ml  til  a^;  fibe  canic  along  by  the 
]ioIJy  hedge ;  even  tlic  hard- worked 
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sakes  bewitched),  in  clumsy  imita- 
tion of  the  beautiful  filly  there,  and 
neighing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  from  you,  speaking  as  plain  as 
Balaam's  ass,  that  tne  Sabbath  was  for 
them  also;  ay,  when  jthe  very  Spirit 
of  God  himself  seemed  visibly  abroad 
on  the  smiling  face  of  the  glad  earth, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man  of 
genius— na,  Moses,  ye  needna  blush 
—that  an  extempore  preacher  like 
him,  should,  with  so  much  natural 
eloquence,  have  exclaimed,  '  Shall 
all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  fishes,  yea,  shall  all 
creatures,  animate  and  inanimate, 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness, 
with  one  universal  burst  of  joy;  and 
shall  man  alone,  while  he  worships 
with  fear  and  trembling,  not  mingle 
with  the  groan  of  his  just  humilia- 
tion a  shout  of  heartwarm  and  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Dis- 
penser of  all  this  happiness  around 
him?'" 

There  was  a  pause,  that  made  the 
good  old  man  turn  round,  startled 
apparently  at  his  own  vehemence — 
**  even  at  the  sound  himself  had 
made." 

**  Oh,  man.  Pate  Clour,  what  for 
hae  ye  let  yeer  auld  frien  mak  siccan 
afuleo'himsell?" 

'*  Fule,  Jemmy  Bland ! — fule ! — ye 
ne'er  were  mair  eloquent  in  your 
life."  Then,  aside— *' Gie  him  the 
secondii/,  man— gie  him  the  secondly 
— Ye've  shaken  him  in  his  saddle 
already— so  gie  him  the  other  eitrt/, 
and  ye'll  whammle  him  ootricht." 

Doctor  Soorock  lay  back,  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands, 

*^  Ye  needna  abut  your  eeui  frleml 
Soorock,"  said  auld  Clour,  "  yo  did- 
11  a  do  sae  when  ye  stopped  the 
powney  that  very  day  amang  the 
barefoot  lasses  Jemcny  Bland  wmi 
speaking  o*j  some  o*  ihetn  with  their 
coals  a  gRf  lliDcbt  aboon  tbdr  kner«« 
Doctor;  when  the  very  dumb  beji»t 
put  ye  to  shame,  as  an  infer  tor  am* 
mal  aiice  did  a  greater  man ;  for  drink 
3ie  wadna," 
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into  tne  grievous  neresy  or  tmnKiDg 
that  they  can  do  somethiDg  of  thoQi- 
selves^that^  in  fact,  they  can  in  any 
the  smallest  way  be  instrumental  in 
compassing  their  oven  salvation." 

"  Safe  us,  Doctor,"  rejoined  Mr 
Bland,  "  dinna  let  you  and  me  stick 
ourselves,  like  twa  meikle  bumbees 
upon  preens,  on  the  horns  of  the 
auld  delemma  of  predestination  and 
free-will ;  for  ye  ken  that  was  what 
the  de'il  himsell  brack  his  shins 
ou^owre.  Na,  na,  I  hae  a  way  o'  my 
aln,  when  I  am  necessitated  to  touch 
on  this  and  other  deep  matters, 
some  o'  them,  which  I  darena  men- 
tion here.  *  My  friends,'  I  say,  *  there 
are  many  things  which  I  am  forced 
to  believe,  although  I  cannot  under- 
stand them ; '  anahere  I  shake  their 
pride  by  calling  their  attention  to 
the  suffocating  and  crushing  thought 
of  the  infinity  of  space,  for  instance, 
or  of- eternity/ which  our  unaided 
reason  compels  us  to  believe,  al- 
though our  limited  faculties  are  un- 
able to  comprehend  them.  Na,  to 
come  nearer  hame,  guid  folk,  can 
the  cleverest  doubter  among  ye,  ex- 
plain to  me  the  nature  of  the  magne- 
tic influence,  to  gang  nae  farther,  or 
the  principle  of  animal  life,  or  the 
power  of  gravitation  ?  No,  you  can- 
not I  therefore  you  see  there  are 
mysteries  at  every  step,  ay,  at  the 
very  threshold,  that  are  all  too 
high  for  us,  (uid  this  is  ane  o*  them  ; 
but  after  mature  reflection,  I  be- 
lieve it  also  from  the  conviction  of 
my  judgment;  and  a  chiel  that 
kenned  a  thin/s:  or  twa,  Locke  was 
his  name,  he  did  so  too,  and  so  did 
Bacon,  and  sa  did  N civ  ton ,  aud 
mony  others  as  great,  ay,  greater 
than  they  ;  aad^  my  brethren,  while 
uo  man  can  reconcile  hia  fdt  free 
agency  with  the  pri science  of  llie 
Almiiihtyj  yet  as  jou  all,  notwith- 
standing, exert  youraelvofl  under  this 
Godplauted  couecioUBneia  m  your 
every  day  ca) lings,  as  if  ^o«  cottid 
be  instru  mental  I  ia  some  degree  at 
leaiit,  10  the  compa^bin^  of  your 
worldly  afairs;   why  will  you  not 


wnai  more  can  i  say  on  ine  suD- 
ject?  Surely,  instead  of  puzzling 
myself  and  perplexing  otliers  about 
matters  that  God  has  not  chosen  to 
reveal,  I  cannot  err  greatly,  if  I 
sometimes  veil  my  face  and  retreat 
from  before  the  thunders,  and  dark- 
ness, and  earthquake  of  Sinai,  the 
Mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  wander 
away  with  my  flock  out  of  the  bit- 
terness and  acrid  atmosphere  of  the 
desert,  *  where  the  Heaven  over  our 
heads  is  brass,  and  the  earth  under 
our  feet  iron,  and  the  rain  of  the 
land  powder  and  dust,'  into  the  quiet 
and  fertile  valleys  and  pure  skies  of 
Canaan;  and  there, amongst  the  love- 
liness and  freshness  of  nature,  with 
hearts  swelling  with,  gratitude  to 
Him,  and  love  to  our  orethren  of 
mankind,  dwell  on  His  attributes  of 
goodness  and  mercy,  with  mixed  ado- 
ration and  trembling,  and  endeavour 
to  sin^  his  praises,  in  the  spirit,  and 
with  tne  glorious  imagery  of  David, 
while  preaching  up  honesty  and  mo- 
rality— ay,  you  may  smile  Doctor 
Soorock — and  brotherly  love  and 
charity,  and  employing  myself  in 
comforting  the  distressed,  in  relie- 
ving the  needy,  and  in  smoothing  the 
dying  sinners'  pillow— I  may  err — 
Heaven  knows  I  may  err — but  I  am 
not  convinced  that  I  do  so." 

"  But  /  am,"  quoth  Soorock ;  **  and 
from  what  I  know  and  have  heard  at 
Sourbog  Cottage,  it  really  is  scanda- 
lous, that  in  place  of  stirring  the 
hearts  of  your  flock  by  alarming  their 
fearp,  you  send  them  away  as  happy 
and  contented  from  the  kirk  as" 

"Hoot,  toot!"— Here  Mr  Clour 
laid  dotvn  his  pipe,  and  puffed  out  a 
whole  cloud  at  the  Doctor,  as  if  he 
)iad  fired  a  gun  at  bim — "  Hnot,  tootl 
would  you  have  ntild  Jetnmy  Bland 
there,  and  hia  young  helper,  preach 
up  damnation  to  the  hail  I  pariah  to 
p  f eas  ur e  t  wa  au  Id  lio  r  n  fifi  ted  h  ool  ats  't 
Maybe  Corbie  wad  be  the  better 
name.  Why»  let  me  tell  you,  friend 
Soorock,  it  is  you,  and  the  like  of 
you,  who,  uith  lh#beBt  intentions— 
for  mind  V\\  no  deny  you  the  merit 


ru|>t  niQ— it  is  your  congregation.Uiat 
are  to  judge  o'  tbi8»  and  no  you;^ 
nine  mieii  oot  o'  ten,  wha  preach  maii:. 
than  three  quarters  oi  an  hpujr  at  a 
time,  do  aae  rather  to  magnify  them- 
selves, if  the  truth  were  known — 
ril  no  be  interrupted*  Doctor-r-than 
to  edify  their  hearers.  A  ^ood  prac- 
tical sermon  should  be  like  a  jigot 
o*  wee  blackfaced  Highland  mutton, 
short  in  the  shank,  and  pithy,  and  nu- 
tritious, which  every  body  can  digeat 
something  o',  frae  the  fistling  restless 
callant,  wi'  a  clue  in  his  breeks,  tiU 
the  auid  staid  elder,  wha  hears  ye 
oot  as  steadily — teuch  as  ben-leather 
though  you  may  be— as  if  his  tail 
were  Tarn  Glink*^  anvil.  But  if  you 
cram  the  lieges  until  they  rawn 
again,  wi'  a  lang  metaphysical  dis- 
course,  however  good  and  orthodox 
it  may  Ue,  of  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
instance,  it  becomes,  through  their 
sheer  weariness  and  physical  lassi- 
tude, as  useless  to  them  as  ane  o' 
your  flummery,  fusionless,  fashion- 
aUle  volavents ;  that  only  fashes  folk 
to.  swallow,  blaws  them  up  wi'  wi^id, 
and  sours  upon  their  stamachs  when 
a's  dune.  But  that's  no  the  warst  o't, 
for  you  preach  up  such  an  unattain- 
able standard  of  faith  and  conduct  in 
these  dreigh  discourses  o'  yours,  that 
no  huipble-  minded  man  can  ever  hope 
to  reach  unto  it.  Why,  the  very  l^t 
time  I  heard  you  hold  forth,  you 
worked  away  a  haill  hour  in  build- 
inflf  up  such  a  beautiful  and  heavenly- 
miqded  character,  that  an  sngel 
might  have  had  some  sma'  chance 
of  copying  it,  but  no  mere  mortal ; 
aud  then,  as  if  to  deprive  even  the 
best  of  your  hearers — ii  any  one 
there  could  Ijave  been  audacious 
enough  to  dream  of  comit)|y^  up  to 
your  dtiicriplion— yon  ftniblifd  by 
telling  tbem — *ay  if  they  were  even 
all  lilts  and  mair,  yet  if  they  wanted 
anincocnprcbeuHlbJe  sotnetbing/  that 
yon  yourself  did  not  aeem  to  under- 
Btsnd  weel— at  least  you  failed  to 
make  me  do  eae— *aj)  wai  in  vab/ 
— they  were  in  a  state  of  utter  and 


ll^flB     ^/>lld 


n0tnnatTrt,T'i  ^^ 


were  endeavouring  to  make  all  your 
parishioners  utterly  miserable  here^ 
to  ensure  them  of  happiness  herettf^ 
<er— and  you  see  the  issue.  Your 
hearers  arei  npw  reduced  to  the  sour- 
ed, the  gaizened,  and  the  giming ; 
folk  who  are  never  happy  so  long  as 
they  think  they  have  the  sniallest 
chance  of  being  saved,  while  you 
have  driven  forth  all  decent  and  be- 
lieving men  and  women,  who  have 
mair  sense  than  follow  a  shepherd 
who  never  leads  them  to  the  breezy 
hillside,  nor  the  verdant  meadow, 
nor  the  cool  brook,  nor  the  shady 
grove,  nor  gives  them  a  taste  of  milk 
and  honey — (oh,  man,  do  you  ever 
read  the  Psalms  of  Diavid  ?) — but  ei- 
ther keeps  pouter-pouteriog  with 
them  down  in  the  mountain-shadow- 
ed abyss,  among  the  bogs,  and  ditch- 
es, and  moss-hags,  where  the  diel 
digs  his  peats  frae,  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond ;  until  they  catch  the  rot  of 
the  sowl,  and  perish  miserably  in  the 
mud  of  hypochondriasm^dear  me, 
Vm  almost  breathless  wi*  that  lang 
sentence— or  whistles  them  away 
up  amaug  the  flint-sharp  pinnacles 
on  the  cauld  misty  heights  of  ab- 
struse speculation,  until  mony  o' 
them  soar  into  the  clouds,  and  flee 
QOt  o'  sicbt  a'thegither,  far  beyond 
the  attraction  of  this  sublunary 
sphere ;  while  you  brand  us  of  mo- 
derate opinions  who  inhabit  the 
pleasant  hillside  between  the  twa 
extremes,  as  castaways,  living  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniqui- 
ty. Gh,  man^Soorock"— (forgetting 
the  Doctor  in  his  excitement)  — "  you 
oiij^ht  to  have  been  a  Brarnin,  maPj 
a  Bind  tiu  Bra  En  in,  and  to  hare  braad- 
\f,  nud  at  ance,  told  the  people  Ihat^ 
to  be  buro  of  heaveUj  there  was  nac 
recipe  ao  eflieicious  as  s^mgmg  by 
a  hook  tkruugh  their  flesh,  at  the  end 
of  a  lairg  pole  here,  or  the  High 
Church  do^iriue  of  their  creed,  by 
driving  tenpetiny  naiia  into  tbelr 
doups/' 

'*  But  then, '  said  Dr  Soorotk,  im- 
plormgiy^^'but  then  see  the  itntno- 


^Vi**     ww«»   «|^wiy         »w  w   |r*««ai     ■»■«  •■w»w»^r 

maktaaslip  oa  a  sliddery  hill  aide 
ia  the  gloaaiii'  liereawa,  would  you 
h«f6  uft  drive  the  cfeafturedemented 
a*thegitber,  hy  never  ceasing  to  in- 
veigh sffainat  the  enormity  of  the 
Bin  unUl  she  was  driven  forth  in 
desperation  to  increase  the  already 
overs  wojilen  mass  of  profligacy  that 
putrifiea  the  very  air  of  your  fi^eat 
cities?  Na,  na;  we  reprimand  her 
wee)»  and  tell  her^  after  the  manner 
of  our  great  exemplar^  to  '  go  and 
sin  no  more;'  and  if  ony  thing 
comes  o*t,  we  cooper  a*  things  wr 
a  marriage,  man^a  wee  ahlnt-hand 
whiles,  1 11  no  deny ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, moay  a  mufortunate  puir  thing 
leeves  to  be  a  creditable  mother  of 
a  family,  when,  by  harsh  treatment- 
God  help  us— she  mighty  after  a  life 
of  unutterable  depravity,  have  been 
left  to  perish  the  death  of  a  harlot 
in  a  lazar  house." 

The  I>octor  now  seemed  persua- 
ded that  he  had  no  chance ;  and  aa 
he  really  was  a  worthy  man  at  bot- 
tom, he  set  himself  to  propitiate  the 
minister  of  Thistledoup,  although  he 
somewhat  missed  his  mark  at  first. 

**  Well,  well,  Mr  Bland  and  Mr 
Clour,  we  shall  not  say  any  thing 
more  on  those  subjects  just  now. 
We  are  old  friends ;  and  if  we  dif- 
fer from  one  another,  let  us  have  the 
charity  to  believe  that  we  do  so, 
conscientiously.  We  are  auld  friends, 
especially  Mr  Clour  there  and  my- 
self. You  were  at  the  Marisohal 
College  in  such  a  year,  Mr  Clour  ?" 

'<  I  was  sae,"  said  the  latter,  dryly 
enough. 

«  I  knew  it— in  auld  Thingamy's 
class  ?" 

"  Yea,**  responded  once  more  the 
indomitable  old  niaQi 

■^  1  wae  quite  aod  cDtlrely  oertatn 
of  it«  And  BQ  was  I,  man^so  was 
I.  So  let  UB  take  a  glass  of  toddy 
together;  for  noo,  since  I  remem« 
ber,  1  mind  you  weel," 

*'  it's  raair  than  I  do  you,'*  quoth 
the  inexorable  mmlBier  of  Thistle- 
doup— ^^  it's  mair  than  I  do  you* 


mind  our  friend  of  Thistledoup — 
his  bark*s  war  than  his  bite.  And, 
Mr  Clour,  keep  the  peace,  man; 
ye're  as  venomou^  aa  an,  adder  the 
nicht." 

<'  Here,  lassie,"  quoth  Mr.  Bland, 
an:(ioua  to  abet  his  lordship  in  his 
desire  to  restore  harmony — *'  Here, 
lassie,  bring  some  more  hot  water.*' 

'^  I  rather  think  some  of  our  friens 
have  had  plenty  and  to  spare  of  that 
already,"  quoth  his  loraship  slyly. 
'*  But  so  be  it :  Come  away,  we'll  tak 
another  bit  tumbler^that's  it.*' 

And  once  more,  as  if  with  one  ac- 
cord, we  all  bowled  along  among 
indifferent  subjects;  and  I  do  not 
remember  ever  spending  a  pleasant- 
er  or  more  intellectual  evening* 

Soon  after  this,  my  dear  old  mo- 
ther, my  uncle,  and  the  Hudsona, 
with  Richard  Phantom,  Esq.,  whose 
friends,  although  respectable,  were 
poor,  and  easUy  persuaded  to  part 
with  him,  joined  us ;  and  Mr  Hud- 
son's beautiful  seat  was  a  scene 
of  great  gaiety  for  the  remainder 
of  the  summer.  At  length  we  all 
returned  to  Liverpool;  and,  some- 
time after,  our  party  tore  them«^ 
selves  from  their  dear  friends,  and 
we  removed  with  my  uncle  to  our 
house,  situated  about  half>a-mile 
from  Bally windle;  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman^ as  a  climax  to  his  kindness, 
had  purchased  a  beautiful  small  es- 
tate, close  to  his  own,  with  which  he 
presented  us  on  our  wedding- day. 
He  and  my  mother  occupv  the  fa- 
mily-mansion of  Bally  windle;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  my  wife  and  I  are 
more  there  than  at  home.  As  for 
Dkky^  tlie  old  man  has  corrupted 
bim  aUogethfr,  and  he  ]s  hi^  con^ 
stant  cQinpanloEi  on  hm  little  Irish 
pony.  He  b  peaks  with  a  stronger 
brogue  evtJi  than  my  uncLe^at 
wbii'h  the  latter  ia  so  delighted,  that 
he  has  sunk  L.IOOO  in  tLe  name  of 
the  little  fellow ;  so  that,  when  he 
comes  of  age,  he  will  hare  a  com- 
fortable Dea^pgg  (o  depend  upon. 

Sir  Oliver  has  now  liU  Hag,  and 


ana  jnonsieur  i^uqueene  a  pasaa^^  lu 
his  ship,  but  he  somewhat  infringed 
the  letter  of  the  Admiral's  license, 
by  converting  Mademoiselle  Du- 
quesne  into  Lady  Oakplank  before 
embarking.  Thej  paid  us  a  visit 
immediately  after  being  paid  off,  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  and  are  now 
rusticatinj^  in  Switzerland,  on  a  visit 
to  his  ill-fated  mother's  relations. 

Old  Davy  Doublepipe  hasinherited 
a  goodly  sum  of  money  from  Alder- 
man Sprawl,  a  kinsman  of  his,  and  is 
now  tne  roaster  of  a  fine  London 
ship  in  the  Jamaica  trade,  as  kind  to 
his  passengers,  from  all  accounts,  as 
he  used  to  be  to  his  brother  officers 
and  shipmates. 

I  frequently  hear  from  my  Jamaica 
friends,  who  are  prosperous  and 
happy,  and  Listado  has  settled  down, 

so  as  to  take  Mr  M 's  place  in  the 

management  of  the  business  at  Ha- 
yannah,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  his 
heart  is  none  the  worse  of  his  dis- 
appointment. As  for  Massa  Quacco, 
he  installed  himself  as  butler,  with- 


luuru  liucvhy  wi»u  me  uian  any  oiner 
servant,  and  makes  his  remarks  Fery 
freely — "  Ah,  massa,  lucky  for  you, 
you  touch  in  dat  river  wid  de  leetle 
felucca." 
*<  As  how.  Master  Quacco  ?*' 
*'  Oh !  you  would  neyer  hab 
know,  what  it  was  to  have  so  good 
a  sarvant  if  you  had  not^but  ater 
all,  dis  gooder  countree  more  as 
Africa,  if  people  only  would  apeak 
Englis,  such  as  one  gentleman  can 
onderstand;  and  de  sun  could  be  per- 
suade to  sine  upon  him  sometime — 
Ah  I  almost  more  better  countree  as 
Jamaica,  so  I  bery  well  content  to 
take  my  rest  in  him." 

Friend,  we  have  had  a  tolerably 
long  spell  of  each  other's  company, 
but  I  hope  and  trust  nobody  on  board 
has  been  sea-sick.  Having  no  ex. 
cuse  for  holding  on  any  longer,  I  now 
cast  off  the  line — there-— so  you  may 
amuse  yourself  by  hauling  in,  and 
coiling  down  at  your  leisure;  for 
here  we  are  at  last,  at  the  End  of 


THE  CRUISB  OF  THE  MIDGE. 


A  LEGENDARY  TALE— WITH  VERY  LITTLE  LORE. 


I'll  tell  you  a  story  in  well- sorted  rhymes, 

Of  two  notable  Princes  of  comical  times. 

Whom  the  two  Kings  of  Brentford  Old  Chronickle  styles- 

Though  one  William  of  Brentford,  one  Dan  of  St  Giles. 

Now  the  King  of  St  Giles  was  a  yery  great  rogue. 
For  he  had  a  foul  mouth,  with  a  dash  of  the  brogue. 
And  he  went  always  tended  by  fifty  stout  knaves, 
Who  bore  all  before  them  with  sticks  and  with  staves. 

And  lie  grew  very  wroth  when  he  heard  thti  fulk  aay. 
That  the  good  K'wg  of  Brentford  was  given  to  pray. 
And  he  swore  by  St  Patrick  lie'd  pull  dawn  hh  church, 
And,  meaniDg  hh  throne,  knock  him  off  from  hb  perch* 

But  the  good  Kltif^  of  Brentford  went  on  with  hia  prtyors. 

And  oncekick'd  hia  Miuister  fairly  down  stairs^ 

Fur  proposiufSfi  to  please  the  new  King  of  St  Gilea, 

To  dismiss  all  his  Priests  and  make  aeljotds  of  the  amies. 

Then  backMby  this  Dan^  all  In  a  servaats,  the  crew! 
Insultingly  ask'd  of  Kin^  William  at  Kew, 

*rt\  01  r A  11  n  tliA  Rit^1l0i/iii  iTi   nrKlr^h  1ia  mtAm  ■natrmt'Ai^^ 


With  more  cunning  than  wit,  he  ne'er  blinked  at  a  lie. 
And  was  favoured  by  Dan  as  an  exquisite  spy. 

And  he  told  to  King  Dan  he  knew  all  the  church  goods^ 
Mitres,  croziers,  and  surplices,  cassocks,  and  hoods ; 
That  if  once  in  his  place  he  could  get  himself  back, 
It  would  then  be  the  time  he  should  make  his  attack; 

For  that  keeping  the  key  of  the  sacristy  door, 
He'd  let  in  the  stout  men  of  St  Giles  by  the  score ; 
They  might  then  lay  about  them  as  much  as  they  would^- 
And  he*d  take  the  Church  chests  that  did  nobody  good. 

«  'Tis  an  excellent  plan,  and  this  instant,"  quoth  Dan, 
"  We'll  just  set  about  it  as  fast  as  we  can." 
So  he  took  fifty  men  of  his  train,  stout  and  tall, 
And  with  little  John  Page  broke  into  the  King's  Hall. 

They  belabour'd  his  servants  on  right  and  on  left. 
Some  bent  upon  sacrilege,  some  upon  theft. 
And  to  the  King's  presence  they  daringly  broke ; 
And  little  John  Page,  standing  foremost,  thus  spoke  :— 

**  You  see,  please  your  Majesty,  here  Pm  come  back. 
For  without  me,  you  know,  things  are  going  to  wrack ; 
So  give  up  the  keys  of  the  butt'ry  and  hatch, 
The  cellars,  and  sacristy 'bread— come,  despatch ! 

**  And  more  I  must  tell  you,  I  come  from  King  Dan, 
Whom  I  find,  by  the  by,  a  most  excellent  man ; 
And  the  offer  he  makes  you  is  brick-bats  and  tiles. 
Or  that  he'll  take  half  Brentford,  and  you  half  St  Giles. 

"  In  short,  he  speaks  plain,  that  he'll  take  half  your  crown. 
And  if  you  don't  give  it  at  once  knock  you  down ; 
And  but  one  more  condition— a  trifle,  1  hope — 
That  you'd  ruin  your  church,  and  submit  to  the  Pope. 

"  I've  bargained  for  all  in  your  Majesty's  name — 
You  agree,  or  your  house  will  be  soon  in  a  flame. 
Let  them  burn  a  few  churches  by  way  of  relief. 

And  we'll  then  feast  his  knaves  with  your  Mnjeaty's  beef." 

» 

So,  without  further  preface,  or  asking  of  leave. 
He  pluck 'd  all  the  keys  from  his. Majesty's  sleeve, 
And  gave  them  to  Peter  and  Dick ;  but  himself 
Kept  the  keys  of  the  pantry,  and  all  the  King's  pelf. 

Now,  when  Sabbnih'day  ciLine,  tbeic  was  mauy  a  good  soul 
lu  )m  bc^t  was  lung  u'nitmg  to  bear  the  boU  toll ; 
But;  the  ftextons  were  warned  not  to  touch  tlie  church  belt^j 
Or  the  knavea  of  St  Giles  would  soon  make  it  ihatt  knells* 

It  was  strange — so  ithapp'd — when  next  Sabbath  came  ro^indg 
They  found  ten  jjood  churches  were  pulTd  to  the  ground  ; 
And  'twas  told  tbcm  bcFidei*^  the  Pope's  priests  in  the  halJ, 
With  bell,  book,  and  candle,  were  cursing  them  all* 

At  each  other  they  eta  red,  and  cried  "  Bob,  Atllmr,  and  Ben, 
Here,  we  cannot  i^taad  this,  though  we're  peaceable  men  I 


To  get  into  his  chamber^  and  atnuigle  Ida  quite. 

The  rascally  serTaats  ran  off  like  poltrooosp 
And  the  rogues  of  King  Dan  fled  like  lubberl/loons ; 
But  they  duck*d  little  John  in  the  horse-pond,  and  then 
The  j;eod  servants  cali'd  back  to  their  places  again. 

And  DOW,  let  me  tell  you»  such  comical  times 
^re  not  pleasant  in  fact,  though  they're  pleasant  In  rhyi 
Send  Dan  to  Beersheba,  John  Page»  and  Dick  Siring; 
For  one  king  at  a  time  is  a  capitu  thing. 


TBB  PILOT  FISH  AND  THE  SHARK. 


LoaP  John,   if  thou  hast  been  ''at 

sea," 
As  Politicians  hap  to  be, 

Oft  now- a  days,— 
But  yet,  not  s»— though  well  it  fit 
The  small  confusion  of  thy  wit — 

Accept  the  phrase. 

If  thou  hast  on  the  blue  waves  been^ 
Under  the  lee  thou  must  have  seen, 

Down  deep  and  dark, 
A  black  ungainly  monster  lurk, 
That  spares  nor  Christian,  Jew,  nor 
Turk- 
Yclept  a  Shark. 

At  first,  perchance,  with  outstretched 

neck. 
Thou  did'st  but  spy  a  point  or  speck 

There  to  repose 
(The  smallest  creature),  and  then 

brisk, 
With  sudden  jerk,  to  sport  and  frisk 
About  his  nose. 

Then,  did'st  thou  question  how  it 
happ*d 

THb  )itUB  mitinow  was  not  snapped 

Up  In  a  mmute, 
That  d^r'd  tn  sport  bo  near  tbe  jaws. 
As  if  be  sought  that  mouth  of  eaws 

To  enter  in  It, 


Then  thou  didst  learn  sharks  do  not 

live 
Ob  creatures  so  diminntivey 

But  treat  them  kindly. 
That  bigger  fish  may  cast  off  fear. 
The  awful  mouth  approach  more 
near. 

Then  enter  blindly. 

And  if  it  chance  the  ocean  beast 
On  human  carcasses  should  feast, 

Pilot,  by  favour. 
Frisks  ever  round  his  ravenous  chops. 
And  picks  the  morsels  that  he  drops. 

And  licks  his  slaver. 

Lord  John,  in  thee  I  needs  must 

mark 
The  pilot-fish— in  Dan  the  shark 

All  folks  will  see- 
Death's-head  and  cross-bones,  blood 

and  arson, 
A  strangled  Protestant  or  parson. 
Are  nought  to  thee. 

And  if  with  dash  and  splash  of  tail 
He  split  the  plank  on  which  we  sail» 

To  thee — what  matier ! 
The  "  Hume  Department"  of  King 

Dan 
Will  ftimbih  wdt  thy  pot  and  pan^ 
The  Church  thy  platter. 


Where'er  the  wat'ry  savage  goes 
The  Pilot's  ever  at  hia  nose. 

'Tie  thus  t¥e  find. 
When  paltriest  creatures  take  the  lead. 
They  indicate  a  bigger  Head 

And  Tail  behind. 


THB  CANADA  QUESTION. 


From  the  Indifference  with  which 
Colonial  affairs  are  commonly  re- 
garded by  thai  portion  of  the  prera 
which  admioitters,  whether  in  the 
metropolis  or  ia  the  country  at  ^arge^ 
to  the  daily  and  periodical  cravings 
of  the  community  for  Icnowledge  or 
for  new8»  and  from  the  ignorance 
which,  in  the  consequent  absence  of 
any  supply  of  details  through  the 
Tehicles  of  more  extensive  or  speedy 
circulation,  is  prerident  amongst  the 
public  at  large  respecting  the  state 
and  concerns  of  those  branches  of 
the  common  empire  separated   by 
seas  from  the  parent  trunks  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  English  are  real- 
ly the  egotistic  race  so  characterised 
by  some  of  our  kind  neighbours; 
that  they  are  disposed  to  consider 
their  own  offshoots  or  dependencies 
as  no  more,  and  no  better,  than 
the  mere  steam-impelled  machinery 
through  which  the  virgin  treasures 
of  uncultivated  regions  may  be  raised 
and  transferred  for  their  own  sole 
behoof;  and  that,  whilst  Mr  Porter's 
tables  parade  an  annual  addition  of 
exports  and  imports^of  tonnage  in- 
wards and  outwards — of  customs' 
dues  at  home  and  abroad— it  is  all 
plain  sailing  and  smooth  water.    No 
judgment  could,  however,  be  more 
unmerited  or  calumnious ;  for  nei- 
ther in  ancient  nor  modern  history 
(»n  we  find  a  system  established 
evincing   so  entire  a  disinterested- 
sesa  in  spirit,  and,  where  most  vi- 
gorousfy  applied,  so  strictly  recipro- 
cal  in  its  correlative  benefits  and  du« 

'tit^?*,  its  Lur-LtVi-rii  paifuL  csUiE,e  ami  fu- 

lonjt  Hs  that  which  has  in  all  agea 
d]8tiDg^ut£jh4'd  —  wblch  i^tUi  diatii]- 
C'uiahea — tljeeoloDial  polley  of  Great 
B  r  i  laEa.  Wherever  Bri  tbli  colon  iza^ 
Bloit  has  carried  the  arts  and  the  in« 
iu»trj  of  ciiitiz€d  life,  there  alto 
lave  Ihejr  been  acoompanfed  or  foU 
ow'ed  by — there  alao  have  they  flou- 
ts hed  uDder  the  shadow  of — British 
DatltutiofiSr  Wherever  the  vlcto- 
louft  dair  of  BoKland  has  waved  over 


the  amount  of  happinese  or  welfare, 
political  or  moral,  of  their  brethren 
m  the  Colonial  communities,  by  the 
richly  laden  vessels  freighted  to  the 
water*s  edee  alone,  which  traffic  be« 
tween  the  Thames  and  the  St  Law- 
rence, it  was  impossible  that  the  na« 
tion,  in  the  absence  of  specific,  un« 
doubted,  and  notorious  facts,  could 
for  one  moment  apprehend  that  the 
fostered  care  she  dispensed  with  no 
nigffard  hand  in  the  hour  of  need, 
had  as  little  secured  the  gratitude, 
as  an  admission  to  equal  rights,  and 
to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  bless- 
ings of  institutions  and  laws  under 
which  she  herself  had  prospered  so 
^'ghly,  had  advanced  the  social  pro- 
gress, or  contributed  to  the  harmony 
of  a  colony  which  had  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  freemen,  only  to  be  en- 
franchised from  wretched  feudality 
and  delegated  despotism. 

There  can  be  little  question  that 
Messrs  Hume,  O^Connell^  and  Roe- 
buck have  been  and  are  mainly  ac- 
cessory to  the  state  of  ignorance  or 
decepUon  by  which  the  public  mind 
has  been  blinded  on  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Canadas,  but  more  es- 
pecially on  that  of  Lower  Canada. 
*<  Canadian  Revolution  or  Rebellion*' 
is  not  yet  so  popular  a  theme,  and 
would  not  figure  so  gratefully  on  an 
election  placard,  for  the  Radicals  of 
Middlesex  and  the  repealers  of 
Kerry,  as  "  Down  with  the  Church," 
or  the  **  death*s-head  and  cross 
bones."  There  is  no  scant  of  speech- 
es and  motions  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment— lui  wiitii  (>i  iiritck"^  iii  re- 
views, and  leaders  In  new»' papers — 
about  tithen,  Tories,  and  other  eucb 
urarerrowa ;  but  eFeu  the  triad  of 
cbieftaina  of  the  deatrtictire  ho^t— * 
the  demagogue  patrons  of  Transat- 
lantic conruiion— hesitate  to  rf>¥oU 
the  itill  Eoglibh  feelln^^  of  unreflect- 
ing supporters  and  deluded  mobs^ 
by  detailing  the  march  of  sedition 
In  Quebec,  and  beseeching  their 
ermDathies  In  behalf  of  Franco^  Ca- 


**  secret  committee,"  would  subject 
the  perpetrator  to  the  penalties  at- 
tendiog  a  breach  of  privilege — and 
the  same  law  rules  doubtless  for 
every  component  part  of  the  empire, 
whether  domestic  or  ultramarine^* 
yet  it  is  seen  that  members  of  the 
'<  secret  sittings"  have  not  scrupled 
to  report  the  proceedings  in  Cana* 
da,  which  have  been  sacredly  re- 
served in  England;  not  that  it  de- 
manded less  moral  or  physical  cou- 
rage to  brave  the  law  in  the  one 
country  than  in  the  other,  but  be- 
cause the  popularity  and  place- 
hunters  would  have  lost  caste  here 
by  that  exhibition  of  alliance  and 
fellowship  with  malecontents  and 
traitors,  which,  in  the  meridian  of 
Montreal,  was  deemed  worthy  of 
high  applause,  and  cemented  and 
stimulated  with  ample  supplies  of 
hard  dollars.  Some  once  or  twice, 
indeed,  attention  was  awalcened, 
and  public  indignation  aroused,  by 
an  incautious  missive  of  patriot  Jo- 
seph, calling  upon  the  Franco- Ca-. 
nadiaus  to  throw  off  "  the  baneful 
domination  of  the  metropolitan 
country  ;*'  or  a  tenderly  humane 
suggestion  of  philosopher  Roebuck, 
that  **  it  is  better  to  fight  than  lose 
all  chance  of  governing  ourselves." 
It  would  be  surprising  with  what 
coolness  the  patriots  and  philoeo* 

f>her8  of  our  days  counsel  to  rebel- 
ion,  and  point  to  the  battle-field, 
did  we  not  know  how  well  those 
can  **  jest  of  wounds  who  never  felt 
a  scar,"  and  had  we  not  seen  and 
heard  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights, 
neither^  in  the  skng  dictionary  of 
modern  llbeiality,  patriot  or  philo^ 
Bopber,  inTaTiably  lirst  and  fure- 
mo^t  to  deprecate  war,  and  &hrmk 
horn  iba  contemplfttion  of  U§  hor- 
rors. 

TUvi  Herce  manifestoea  of  Humo 
and  Rnebufk  Iiave  served,  however, 
to  arri'st  attentioo,  and  excite  en- 
quiry luto  the  cauBCS  of  Uustiliaes, 
appareutly  as  unpremeditated  as 
unprovukedf     In  ^xtminiog  the  his- 


^f     iTi-^-J-     -^S, 


uisuucfc  {^uvciuiueuts,  bucu  as  uiey 

now  exist,  called  Upper  Canada  and 
Lower  Canada,  with  a  form  of  con- 
stitution for  each, — based,  indeed, 
upon  that  of  the  parent  state,  but 
carrying  out  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple to  so  extravagant  an  extent, 
that  not  only  was  the  electoral  right 
of  suffrage  more  widely  diffused 
and  loss  cramped  in  its  exercise,  but 
no  qualification,  pecuniary  or  per- 
sonal, required  in  the  popular  re- 
presentative. The  practical  opera- 
tion of  so  favourite  a  theory  of  pen- 
niless demagogues,  such  as  it  still 
continues,  may  be  traced  in  all  iu 
glory  in  the  composition  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  at 
this  moment,  among  whose  members 
persons  may  be  found  unable  to  read, 
and  whose  command  of  the  pen  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  to  make  Uie 
mark  of  the  cross.  Many  of  these 
gentlemen,  too,  assuming  to  decide 
upon  laws  affectine  the  property  of 
others,  are  themselves  so  slenderly 
endowed  by  industry  or  by  fortune 
therewith,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  but  for  an  abstraction 
from  the  public  chest  under  their 
charge,  which  they  voted  to  be 
honest  and  honourable,  but  which 
committed  in  private  life  would  have 
been  duly  visited  upon  the  delin- 
quents by  the  law,  under  the  head 
of  larceny  or  embezzlement — whe- 
ther but  for  this,  we  say,  these  dig- 
nified legislators  could  have  post- 
poned his  business — the  attorney  of 
his  ofiBce — the  inhabitant  of  his  farm 
— the  retailer  of  his  shop— or  the 
boatman  of  his  boat  to  that  of  the 
nntioD.  There  is  but  one  step,  w«^ 
&re  told»  from  the  ridiculous  to  ll^e 
^uUliine;  the  man  tha.t  com  men  c*^ 
wJLh  extracting  pence  from  IIir 
till  U  not  likely  in  the  end  to  N^ 
fMtidiou^  about  plundering  a  bask 
or  a  church^ — for  after  all,  e'cst  {s<m^ 
hment^  h  premier  pas  qui  coute.  A 
llouso  of  Co  mm  DOS  which — wiili- 
out  miB^ion  for  the  object  from  tbf 
constituency — wiUioul  this  concur- 
rtncQt  nayi  sgainst  the  consent  nS 


rnitted,  wbo  shall  presume  to  limit 
it8  application  ?  Pregnant  with  mis- 
chief and  confusion  as  was  the  Con- 
stitution—framed, strange  to  say,  un- 
der the  premiership,  but  surely  un- 
knowing, of  the  great  Pitt— framed, 
moreover,  for  a  state  of  society  then 
rude,  ignorant,  barbarous,  and  poor 
almost  beyond  belief, and  even  now, 
in  the  Franco- Canadian  district  of 
the  colony,  rejoicing  in  much  of  the 
Jarkness  and  feudality  of  its  pro- 
>enitor8,  the  machinery  for  putting 
It  in  motion  was  little  calculated 
:o  moderate  its  extravagances^  or 
atlier  it  was  suitably  calculated  to 
iccelerate  their  developemcnt,  and 
perpetuate  their  empire.  The  Colo- 
lial- Office,  content  with  manufactu- 
ing  a  charter  for  a  terra  incognita, 
vith  a  self-denial  quite  exemplary, 
levolved  upon  the  acting  governor 
It  Quebec  the  duty  of  apportioning 
he  boon,  as  best  might  please  him, 
imong  the  cities,  hamlets,  and  out- 
ines  of  communities  then  existing  in 
Iiat  vast  region.  Sir  Alured  Clarke 
lealt  only  in  masses.  Accordingly, 
le  incorporated  and  breathed  a  po- 
itical  existence  into  places  possess- 
Dg  a  full  complement  of  hewers  of 
^ood;  he  tabooed  the  Seigneuries 
r  Franco- Canadian  settlements  on- 
jr— a  narrow  slip  of  land  on  both 
ides  the  St  Lawrence,  varying  in 
readth  from  ten  to  forty  miles ;  and 
8  excommunicated  all  other  the 
enizens  of  the  trackless,  measure- 
;6s  wilderness  of  forest  and  savan- 
ah,  where  the  hardy  sons  of  Bri- 
lin  were  shadow  rug  out  ihe  tbewes 
nd  einews  of  future  empire'-^yea, 
16  Genera!,  perhaps  abhorring  the 
KeletoD  of  a  corps,  cxcomtnijnic&ted 
lem  without  eaviug  clause  or  bpne- 
t  of  clergy  J  then  and  ihenrefor-* 
^ard,  so  abaolutely,  that,  until  of 
itCj  nay,  even  now,  there  are  tens 
F  thou&aiids  of  English  wbo  have 
ghtf  title,  or  intereet  none  \u  that 
>Eistitution,  so  grattihouBly  preeeDt- 
1  by  their  own  fatherland,  save  and 
[cept  At  the  price  of  home  and  pro^ 
^rtv  fil«AwhprA-  hv  reaidence  with^ 


—and  is  scarcely  yet  more  advanced 
—in  8  state  of  nature  and  ignorance 
not  very  greatly  more  civilized  than 
that  of  their  ancient  foes  and  neigh« 
hours,  the  Iroquois;  the  class  of 
new  comers  and  settlers  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  Seigneuries,  from 
whom  and  their  descendants  the  con- 
stitution was  withheld,  was  distin- 
guished by  all  the  enerey  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  stock  from  which 
they  directly  derived— it  was,  in 
fact,  composed  of  some  of  the  hard- 
iest among  British  adventurers ;  the 
poet's  stanza  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
varied  thus— 

"  If  ignorance  bear  a  premium,  *tis  folly 
to  be  wise.*' 

All  this  was  surely  blunder  and 
injustice  sufficient  for  one  act  of 
Parliament,  nevertheless  another 
more  glaring  and  fatal  still  remains 
to  be  told.  By  the  second  clause  of 
that  act  (3 1st  Geo.  111.),  the  province 
of  Quebec,  or  Canada  Proper,  till 
then  pne  and  indivisible,  was  divid- 
ed, as  we  have  said^  into  two  sepa- 
rate provinces,  with  House  of  As- 
sembly, council,  governor,  and  all 
the  usual  machinery  of  government, 
distinct  from  each  other.  This 
separation  was  decreed  not  only 
wiihout  consulting  the  wishes,  but 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Vainly 
were  representations  the  most  urgent 
repeated  against  this  suicidal  resolii*^ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon 
what  pTincipJc  t>r  polioy  or  of  ex- 
pediency, or  of  advantage,  present 
or  prospective,  it  could  have  been 
faunded,  unless  indeed  at  a  nieans 
of  ensuring  dependency  by  the  sp- 
plicatluD  to  the  colony  of  the  an  dent 
maxim  directed  against  open  foes— ^ 
divide  el  imptra*  One  lliitjg  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  clear,  the  mean^ 
have  not  compassed  tlic  end.  We 
have  indeed  laid  the  foundation  of 
two  rival  empires,  each  diflering 
from  the  other  in  lawa,  knguage,  ano 
relidon^we    have    laboured    with 


esiraoge  Dom  irora  me  meirDpoiu 
no  less  absolutely  than  each  trom . 
the  other. 

The  rule  adopted  in  the  demarca- 
tion of  limits,  and  the  assignment  of 
territory  to  the  respective  new  pro- 
Tinces,  betrays  a  sinffolar  contempt 
for  the  economy  and  the  wants  of 
the  one,  and  that  one  exclusively 
the  British  portion,  which,  by  th« 
Royal  Proclamation  of  1763,  invi- 
ting settlers,  and  guaranteeing  privi- 
leges and  protection^  ought,  it  par- 
tiality were  to  be  shown,  to  have  bad 
a  preference  in  the  eyes  of  the 
supreme  powers.  By  the  georrai^i- 


cal  position  of  Upper  Canada  it  is 
cut  off  from  all  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  for  the  exportation 
of  produce,  or  tbe  importation  of 
supplies,  except  under  favour  of 
Lower  Canada,  sovereign  paramount 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  of  New  York, 
lord  of  the  Hudson.  With  a  humility 
or  a  stolidity  which  would  be  mar- 
vellous any  wkere  out  of  Downing 
Street,  the  conquerors  were  stowed 
£tr  away  inland— lodced  up  rear- 
ward and  wettward,  and  the  kejrs 
of  this  prison-house,  converted,  by 
industry  and  perseverance  matchless, 
into  a  storehouse  for  nations,  con- 
fngned  to  the  keeping  of  the  van-r 
quished — seaports,  fortresses,  river 
debouches,  ail  abandoned  to  the 
fVancO' Canadians  conquered  on  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  whilst  the  victors 
were  left  to  hew  tiieir  way  through 
forests,  to  tempt  the  rapids,  and 
accept  the  wildemess  for  an  Inheri- 
tance. That  the  colonists,  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other  province, 
eou^^hl  DO  divorce  of  tbeir  fortuueaj 
and  at  that  time  exhlMled  no  loath- 
in^  ti> wards  eaeh  otlier,  fur  as  jet 
they  had  salaried  no  dema^o^tiea  at 
borne  or  abroad,  m^j  be  giitbered 
from  the  chronicles  of  tbe  period, 
and  th(^  representations  addreis^ed 
to  the  British  Parliamf<nt  and  Go. 
vernitieiit  »gaioHt  the  division,  aud 
mlier  enftctmenta  of  the  "  conatitti* 
tional  aet.*^  N«ver  indeed  waa  truth 
expounded    in    a    more    masterly 


oearioreiDiy  upon  tne  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  upon  ev^nta  atece 
aoeomplished : — 

"  There  is  one  conaideradoa  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  IrMK 
quiility  of  the  people  inhabitlog  all 
parts  of  that  country,  and  whieb  will 
alone,  I  hope,  be  suffideat  to  engage 
this  honourable  house  to  reject  tne 
plan  of  a  new  independent  govem- 
DMnt  I  beg  leave  to  request  that 
honourable  members  will  recollect 
and  attend  to  the  geographical  eitun- 
tion  of  that  country,  from  which  it 
will  appear  evident  that  no  veaaei  of 
any  kind  can  proceed  farther  np  tbe 
river  St  Lawrence  than  the  dty  a^ 
Montreal  on  account  of  tbe  capids, 
which  are  immediatdy  above  that 
town«  Of  course,  as  every  article 
of  necessity  or  luxury  whick  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  uj^iper  dialricta 
have  occasion  lor  from  Britain,  or 
any  foreign  country,  must  oobm  to 
them  by  the  river  St  Lawrence,  they 
must  be  landed  at  or  below  Ifoat- 
real,  where  they  must  be  stored  by 
the  merchants  of  Quebec  or  Moat- 
real  until  carriages  or  boats  are  pre- 
vided  to  send  them  forward;  like- 
wise, that  every  article  of  produce 
which  the  people  of  these  upper  dla- 
tricts  wish  to  export  must  be  aent  ia, 
boats  to  Montreal,  or  perhaps  to  Que- 
bec, for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped 
for  exportation ;  and  that  as  well  the 
articles  of  import  as  of  expert  nuist^ 
in  passing  through  the  lower  ooua- 
try,  become  su^ect  to  the  laws,  regula* 
tions,  duties,  and  taxes  whick  majf  be 
imposed  by  the  legislature  €f  tbe  lower 
country.  Now  supposing  the  divi- 
BJon  to  take  place,  as  it  may  be  ejt- 
pected  that  the  new  legUlature  of 
Quebec  ishallp  tti  due  time^  prt^vtde  a 
revenue  towardd  the  support  of  the 
civil  government  of  that  part  of  the 
province,  it  h  more  than  probable, 
that  whatever  tnonef  i^  r«i»«d  fur 
that  or  any  other  public  purpose^ 
will  be  done  by  dutietB  payable  upon 
importations^  It  i«,  thereiare,  an  ob» 
ject  that  deaervea  tlie  mo^it  «ierioua 
reflection  of  honourable  members  l4» 


J?cf#,  or  other  wist  improving  or  beau- 
tifying  that  part  of  the  country  ^  or  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  bounties  or 
-encouragements  to  projnote  agricid" 
ture,  or  particular  trades  or  maou- 
•factures,  of  which  the  people  in  the 
upper  provinces  cannot,  from  their 
situation,  participate  the  advantages. 
It  is  impossible,  sir,  if  the  province 
-of  Quebec  is  to  be  divided,  for  the 
wisdom  of  nan  to  lay  down  a  piuk 
for  these  objects  that  will  not  afford 
•matter  of  dispute,  and  create  animo- 
eities  between  the  governments  of 
the  two  provinces,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  may  lead  to  the  most  serious 
•consequences.  This  would  be  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  dissension  and  quar- 
rels, which,  however  easy  it  may  be 
to  raise,  ft  will  be  found  exceedingly 
difficult  to  appease.** 

Again,  he  adds : — '*  Sir,  I  have 
-considered  the  subject  a  thousand 
times  since  I  first  heard  of  this  in- 
tended division,  but  have  not  been 
«ble  to  form  any  reasonable  idea  of 
the  motive  which  has  induced  the 
proposition  of  such  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment; if  at  any  future  period 
experience  should  point  it  out  as  ex- 
pedient for  the  advantage  and  safety 
of  government,  or  for  the  general 
convenience  or  prosperity  of  the 
people,  to  divide  that  country,  it 
may  then  be  done  with  morejudg- 
■ment,  from  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  consequences  of  such 
a  division.  The  inconvenience 
that  may  arise  from  continuing  the 
province  united  under  one  legisla- 
ture are  few,  and  they  are  well 
known  and  understood ;  the  advan- 
tages arti  utiaQtfDkty,  mil  lull]  support^ 
and  fltrengih ;  but  no  tnan  t-un  tell 
the  dangers  of  a  separation.  The 
danger«,  hiifve^er^  to  be  apprehend-* 
ed  are  political  weakoe^tt,  diaumon, 
animosities,  and  quarreb." 

The  italics  are  our  own,  but  «o 
fipoke  Mr  Lymborner  in  1791 ;  and 
so  accurately  had  h\^  proi>betic  ^y& 
taken  measure  of  the  couiing  e?ent9 
wbit;h  catt  their  ehadowa  betore^ — so 
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sible  for  a  good  man  to  rejoice  over 
the  full  accumplibhment  of  ills  fore- 
seen, and  vainly  forewarned,  that 
upright  patriot  and  sagacious  statea* 
man  may  now  enjoy  a  rich  harvest 
of  scorn  over  those  who  despised  or 
rejected  his  counsels,  and  took  no 
heed  to  his  warnings.*  We  learn, 
indeed,  that  the  division  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  had  hardly  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  when  the  then 
ministers  of  the  crown  became  a- 
ware  of  its  glaring  impolicy,  uid  so 
declared  themselves  to  Mr  Lym- 
burner;  but,  without  adopting  uiy 
measures  of  a  remedial  or  counter- 
acting  tendency,  the  deed  was  left  a 
fatal  legacy  to  their  successors. 

The  House  of  Assembly  of  Lower 
Canada  pursued  a  course  of  action 
so  systematically  in  accordance,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Mr  Lym« 
burner's  speech  not  to  have  formed 
its  text- book.  A  perpetual  warfare 
has  been  kept  up  against  the  co-or- 
dinate branches  of  the  legislature; 
encroachments  upon  their  separate 
functions,  followed  up  year  by 
year  with  extraordinary  perseve* 
ranee  and  considerable  tact,  have 
been  feebly  when  at  all  opposed,  and 
almost  invariably  ended  by  plenary 
concessions  made  with  the  earnest 
but  vain  intent  of  conciliation.  Of 
late  open  and  undisguised  usurpa- 
tion has  succeeded  to  insidious  ma- 
nceuvre.  Members  of  the  Liegisla- 
tive  Council — an  institution  answer- 
ing to  our  House  of  Peers — have 
been  cashiered  upon  the  demand  of 
the  Lower  House ;  the  purity  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  independence  of  the 
Beodi,  have  b(;ea  Unlive  red  with, 
and  the  slavery  of  the  executive 
nought  to  be  coropafi«edt  by  votings 
the  ^akries  of  judges  and  the  citO 
list  from  year  to  yeur,  ioatead  of  per- 
maneDtly  as  beture,  uutil^  at  iengtb^ 
at  thif  present  moment,  the^uppliea 
have  been  akugetber  withheld  h>r  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  public 
fuDctioDaries  of  all  gradett,  from 
the   governor    and    judges   dotvn- 


whilst  they  hesitated  DOt  to  rob  the 
real  labourers  of  their  hire,  especial 
care  was  taken  to  vote  and  to  re- 
ceive the  wages  which,  by  their  own 
authority  alone,  they  had  appropria- 
ted to  themselves  out  of  the  public 
monies,  of  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  the  honest  guardians  and  not 
the  selfish  .plunderers  —  but  with 
these  matters  we  shall  ^ave  occa- 
sion to  deal  hereafter. 

From  the  moment  that  the  "  Con- 
stitution*' became  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  an  independent  Legisla- 
ture was  established,  a  digue  of  am- 
bitious and  bigoted  persons,  princi- 
pally lawyers,  was  gradually  orga- 
nized among  the  Franco- Canadians, 
never,  and  not  now,  formidable  for 
numbers,  nor  for  the  talent  or  abili- 
ty of  the  members  above  mediocrity, 
but  dangerous  at  all  times,  inas- 
much as  still  of  a  superior  order  to 
the  mass  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion by  which  they  are  surrounded 
in  the  great  body  of  their  country- 
men, upon  whose  naturally  honest 
and  simple  characters  experience 
and  cunning  qualify  them  to  operate 
in  any  way  to  suit  their  own  views. 
Constitutiog  from  the  first  the  great 
majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
it  has  been  their  invariable  policy  to 
efface  all  remembrance  of  the  con- 
quest; to  keep  British  connexion 
and  British  supremacy  in  the  back- 
ground ;  to  arrogate  a  separate  na- 
tional existence.  Thus,  in  their 
speeches  as  in  their  writings^  the 
*'  Nation  Canadietme'*  is  introduced 
and  dwelt  upon  at  every  turn,  with 
all  the  ridiculous  pomposity  of  the 
bur^tia^  buli-trop^j  ntid  nil  the  airs 
and  graces  of  a  Mons.  Cat i cot  of  la 
graiidf,  natlotu  The  increasing  Dum- 
ber of  BriiiBh  settlers  under  all  dis- 
co uragem  en  te^  was  a  iotirce  of  m- 
c  ess  ant  and  nervous  agitation,  lest 
the  Nation  Cafiadierme  should  be 
swallowed  up  In  the  muUitudes  of 
sturdy  yeomen,  Highlanders,  and 
wild  Irish  which  annually  migrate 
to  the  shores  of  the  Si  Lawrence* 
This  fear  haunts  them  in  all  their 


Canada**  (says  he)  "  la  poputaiton 
Fran^aise  sent  accrofire  ses  craiiUes  de 
perdre  sa  superior  He  morale  et  poH' 
tique  :'*  and  in  the  same  page  we  are* 
told  that,  as  *<  the  House  of  Assembly 
votes  rewards  for  the  destruction  of 
wolves^  it  is  no  less  urgent  to  devise 
means  to  prevent  immigration  from 
being  a  ctUamittf  for  these  coloniesJ'^ 
The  language  is  significant^ — ^indeed 
it  has  allthe  air  of  being  official ;  for 
the  Legislature  has  actually  laid  a 
poll  tax  upon  emigrants  British  bom, 
and  we  believe  upon  them  only  of 
all  the  world.  With  the  same  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  "  nation,*'  and  the  same 
resolve  to  make  it  a  home  as  uneasy 
as  unwelcome  to  strangers  and  so- 
journers, the  French  laws  of  the  old 
rSgime  are  scrupulously  enforced, — 
every  attempt  to  reform  them  re- 
sisted, every  prayer  or  petition  to 
adapt  them  to  a  new  state  of  society, 
and  to  new  and  more  enlarged  rela- 
tions, contemptuously  refused.  The 
petitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dun- 
ham,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  ether 
townships,  signed  by  10,000  heads 
of  families,  state,  that  besides  the 
grievance  of  being  subject  to  French 
laws,  they  cannot  get  justice,  oven 
of  that  sort,  without  travelling  from 
100  to  150  miles  in  search  of  it — to 
Montreal,  Quebec,  or  Three  Rivers 
—and  even  then  they  are  adminie* 
tered  in  French,  a  language  the 
petitioners  understand  not;  that  de 
facto  they  are  without  any  represent 
tation  in  the  House  of  Assembly; 
that  their  complaints  to  that  House 
have  always  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt or  indilTerence;  thsu  uiey  arr 
placed  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  civil 
government ;  that  they  can  accouikt 
ior  tills  only  on  the  supposition  thMi 
the  Fran  CO  ^Canadian  Huuao  of  Ai* 
Bcmbly  have  determiued  that  emW 
grants  of  British  origin  ahouM  have 
no  inducement  to  seek  an  aiylum  at 
become  settlers  In  Lower  Canada. 
Tbe  Utter  object,  if  true,  bad  mar- 
vellously succeeded;  for  of  nearly 
lOO.OQO  who  had  flrrired  within  thm 
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Found  tbemselves  in  a  less  foreign 
country.  These  grievances  are  thus 
detailed  in  1823 ;  but  they  are  re- 
peated by  other  petitioners,  inha- 
bitants of,  or  interested  in,  Lower 
Canada,  in  1828,  and  up  to  this  pre- 
sent time  they  still  form  the  burden 
of  every  communication, — they  are 
(vafted  hither  ward  with  every  breeze 
from  the  Atlantic.  By  an  act  which 
received  the  Royal  assent  in  1829, 
in  attempt,  ,such  as  it  is,  was  made 
;o  remedy  the  complaint  of  non- 
representation,  by  extending  the 
*ight  to  the  Eastern  Townships ;  the 
)ix  counties  composing  them  be- 
ng  empowered  to  return  two  mem- 
lers  each  where  the  population 
imounted  to  4000  and  above,  and 
ine  member  where  it  was  above 
ine,  but  below  4000.  Now,  by  the 
*  Constitutional  Act,*'  the  cities  of 
Vfontreal  and  Quebec  each  return 
bur  members;  but  however  the 
counties  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
ucrease,  even  to  their  capacity  of 
containing  one  million  and  a  half  of 
nhabitants,  the  right  of  representa- 
ation  for  them  remains  stationary ; 
he  mark  of  Cain  is  set  upon  them 
18  not  of  the  *'  Nation  CanadienneJ' 
The  defective  state  of  commercial 
aw  in  France  is  sufficiently  notori- 
ms  at  this  present  time ;  under  the 
lid  regime^  it  was  still  worse,  or 
ather  such  a  thing  was  almost  un- 
:uown.  Canada,  before  the  con- 
[uest,  having  little  trade,  had  no 
rading  laws;  but  the  new  blood 
ransfused  into  her  shrivelled 
'eins  from  the  metropolitan  country 
laving  multiplied  her  commercial 
elations  a  thousandfold,  or  rather 
laving  created  an  entirely  new 
i^orld  of  commerce  and  industry, 
awB  became  necessary  for  the  regu- 
ation  and  protection  of  these  novel 
pedes  of  property.  Nevertheless, 
he  Assembly,  assuming  to  repre- 
ent  the  whole  people,  opposed 
tiemselves  to  all  legislation  or  im« 
•rovement;  declaring  the  coutume 
!e  Paris,  such  as  before  the  Revo- 


and  confirmed  by  the  state  of  the 
law  to  mortgage  frauds,  whereby  a 
hundred  mortgages  might  lie  against 
the. land,  and  all  parties  remain  ig- 
norant of  the  pressure  of  any  secu- 
rities besides  their  own,  obtained 
for  the  Assembly  the  flattering  dis- 
tinction of  patrons  of  mortgage  and 
trading  frauds.  The  French  law  of 
Inheritance  and  Dower,  combined 
with  the  Lots  et  Ventes,  is  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  the  improvement  of 
property,  and  is  the  real  cause  why 
the  Seigneuries  or  French  settle- 
ments are,  in  value  and  culture,  so 
greatly  behind  those  portions  of 
Canada  where  the  English  tenure 
of  free  and  common  soccage  pre- 
vails. This  will  be  more  readily  un- 
derstood from  the  operation  of  the 
Lots  et  Ventes,  by  which  a  fine  is 
payable  to  the  seigneur  of  twelve 
and  a  fraction  per  cent  upon  every 
successive  transfer  of  the  land  held 
under  that  feudal  tenure.  Thus  a 
man  may  have  purchased  under  this 
title  for  one  thousand  pounds,  lay- 
ing out  ten  thousand  more  in  im- 
provements and  alterations;  upon 
the  sale  or  successive  sales  of  the 
estate,  through  deaths,  or  otherwise, 
the  twelfth  and  successive  twelfths 
upon,  not  the  original  price,  but  the 
increased  value,  falls  in  to  the  seig- 
neur. The  House  of  Assembly  up- 
holds the  antediluvian  law,  as  tend- 
ing to  secure  property  in  the  same 
family,  notwithstanding  that  it  acta 
as  a  bar  against  the  investment  of 
capital,  and  deteriorates  property; 
it  is  consoled,  however,  by  the  re- 
flection, that  it  stays  British  immigra- 
tion, or  renders  it  ruinous  to  the 
luckless  adventurers  who  unwitting- 
ly tempt  fortune  within  the  domain 
of  laws  so  barbarous.  To  those  who 
would  more  fully  understand  the 
subject,  we  recommend  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Simon  M'Gillivray,  and  (then) 
Mr  Edward  Ellice,  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report  of  1828. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  scan- 
dalous than  the  mode  in  which  the 


(tEe  joint  revMHie)  grew  prosper- 
ous, howe?er,  there  wm  no  want  of 
nUcrity  in  Fotiog  the  public  money 
for  road-Banking;  but  then  it  wot 
for  Toad»  th  the  Seiffneuriet,  or  the 
lands  of  the  "  Nation  Camadienne^** 
and  not  for  the  new  or  British  eet- 
tlements.  The  British  residents  had 
aslced  only  for  roads  of  general  uti- 
lity :  the  Aseembly  Canadienne  con- 
etructed  roads,  at  the  public  charge^ 
of  purely  local  convenience/br  tlieir 
constituents.  Mr  Gale  (?.  Parlia- 
mentary Report)  states,  that  in  1815 
betnreen  L.t)000  and  L.9000,  and  in 
1817  L  55,000  of  the  public  money 
was  thus  lavished.  Mr  Neilson,  one  oif 
the  deputies  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly to  Parliament  for  the  redress  of 
^pretended)  grienmces,  states,  that 
siooe  the  war  he  thinks  there  must 
baiTO  been  L.100,000  of  the  provin- 
dal  money  epent  for  roads— all  for 
the  Seigneuries,  it  appears — where 
roads  were  coaditioBed  to  be  made, 
and  allowed  for,  half^n-oentury  bo* 
fore  I  Latterly  there  ha?e  been  no 
appropriations  for  that  object,  be- 
cause the  CkmaiUenne  roads  have 
been  provided  for,  and  there  was  no 
disposition  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  new  settlements.  In  the 
same  way  the  expenses  of  building 
district  gaols  were  charged  upon 
the  general  revenue,  although  for 
the  accommodation  of  populous 
towns  and  districts  almost  exclu- 
sively "  Canadienne ; "  and  this  to 
save  their  own  pockets  and  those  of 
the  French  habitans,  their  electors, 
partially  at  the  expense  of  Upper 
Canada.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
fcion  nUit  th«r4.^  hua  bc**n  no  Rfrufjlo 
of  ap[»1jing  tlie  cocntnun  fund  in  aid 
af  the  ejci^eDCiee  of  npecml  diKtriciB, 
alwafft,  of  course,  pariaod  property 
of  the  "  A'atfitJi  CaHQciieHfic."  At 
one  time  L.4J,t}00  waa  voted  to  be 
d]i»trtbuied  in  luans  for  the  purchai^e 
of  seed* wheat  for  poor  i'rtrmers  in 
Ihti  district  of  Queh^Cj  of  tlie  repay- 
ment wber^of  we  do  not  fiad  atiy 
at^count^  The  ha&ttans  electors 
would  eurelv  be  the  most  ungrate- 


tion  of  the  'Commons*  House  of  Aa- 
aembly,  by  the  Executive,  and  as 
often  refused  or  neglected,  natfl 
the  clique  discovered  in  it  the  menns 
of  extending  their  influence  wHk 
the  voters  oif  French  origin  at  Ae 
easy  rate  of  a  foray  upon  tiie  padiKc 
purse.  It  is  easy  to  be  liberal  at 
other  people's  expense,  and  the  ex- 
t^sa  and  the  manner  in  which  tliia 
liberality  was  exeroieed  in  the  pff^a- 
aent  instance  savours  not  more  of 
prodigality  than  of  cunning.  Pra- 
vious  to  ISeo  the  amount  of  n«^eB 
voted  far  the  purposes  of  educatkm 
liad  not  exceeded  L.2d00.  Ifeesra 
Papineau  had  held  it  in  signal  abhor- 
rence until  they  could  turn  it  to 
good  account  The  grants  for  ela- 
mentary  schools  after  this  discoverj 
'  are  as  follow  :^ 

1830, L.27,840 

1831, 25.261 

1832, 29,233 

1833, 22,500 

la  apder  lo  make  the  most  of  Hila 
profusion,  the  Honae  of  Asae«il^ 
liave,  in  the  Elementary  School  Act 
lately  passed,  named  the  members 
VisUors  of  the  Schools  fir  the  Cknm- 
ties  they  represent.  It  is  the  membera, 
or  one  of  them,  for  the  county  who 
make  up  the  returns,  and  on  thooe 
returns  payments  are  made.  Their 
peculation  and  partiality  in  seTeral 
of  the  counties  have  already  become 
matter  of  complaint,  nor  ought  It  to 
excite  surprise  that,  under  such  a 
system,  many  of  the  teachers  are 
utterly  unfit  for  such  a  charge.  The 
scheme  has,  however,  admimbly  an- 
HWt'reii  tlie  olijects  of  the  priij*?ctors^ 
fur  the  members  of  ttie  Asbemtify  are 
]o<jk^d  up  to  ajs  the  grand  promoters 
of  educatioD,  and  the  donors  of  the 
immenaa  sums  of  money  aonuaily 
gnen  far  its  support.  Uader  the 
Provincial  Act  of  1B01»  provisioti  was 
nisdf^  for  certain  ec  fa  oofs  placed  m^ 
der  x\\v^  charge  of  the  Royal  laitita> 
tion.  EBicient  masters  natu  ral  ly  pro- 
aided  over  these  acbools^  Bf<lecteil  by 
a  Board  comoosed  of  moat  resoec- 


iportance,  add  the  unimpeachable 
ithoriiieB  from  whom  we  ha?e  these 
i tail 8,  that  ia  most  of  the  achools, 
stead  of  Roman  and  Grecian  his« 
ry,  French  history  is  substituted, 
id  the  political  works  of  French 
(publican  writers  placed  in  the 
inds  of  the  boys.  This  may  be  cre- 
ted,  since  it  is  in  accordance  with 
e  advice  contained  in  the  Tableau 
tatistigue — the  work  heretofore  ai- 
ded to  as  published  under  the  aus- 
ces  of  the  Clique  Canadieime-^thsit 
the  Legislature  should  allocate 
1200  per  annum  for  the  education 
^fifteen  young  Canadians  In  Paris; " 
id  we  are  told  that — I>d$  la  prO' 
\ame  Session,  la  ChamJbre  d^Asstm* 
ee  devraU  voter  des  fonds  pour  qu€ 
>s  profe99eurs  Frartfaia^  jewaes  et 
yd  disUngueSy  fiasemt  appdiis  miS" 
onaires  de  ces  sciences^  d  U$  ^nseig' 
sr  d  Quebec  et  d  MontteaL 
Before  putting  the  finishing  stroke 
I  the  picture  ot  the  financial  doings 
F  the  House  of  Assembly  and  of  the 
[ouse  itself,  let  us  take  a  glance  (our 
mils  will  not  allow  of  more)  at  its 
Doduct  towards  the  public  servants. 
1  impeachments,  a  proceeding  of 
equent  occurrence,  with  a  view  to 
estroy  the  character  of  the  Bench, 
Dcouragement  is  given  to  every 
sgabond  to  exhibit  charges  against 
le  judiciary  and  other  high  func* 
onaries.    The  accusers  are  usually 


composed  of  these  minor  limbs  of 
the  law,  their  influence  within  its 
walla  may  be  guessed.  If  an  attor* 
ney  be  dissatisfied  with  a  judgment 
— n  lie  be  reprimanded,  er  detected 
in  the  commission  of  fraud— hia  ad« 
versary,  the  judge,  is  at  eoce  ioi* 
peached  amidst  the  plaudits  of  tke 
HiMiae.  It  is  matter  of  frequent  oo 
currence,  that,  when  an  attorney  it 
displeased  widi  the  judgment  of  the 
Bench,  he  threatens  an  impeachment 
at  once,  and  an  alarming  coalition 
exists  for  this  end  among  most  of 
those  without  talent  or  practice.  A 
band  of  witnesses  appears  to  be 
duly  organized  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Committee  of  Grievances.  They 
make  their  appearance  at  the  open* 
lag  of  a  session  with  at  much  regu- 
larity aa  if  forminff  a  part  of  the 
Speaker's  tail,  and  Uieir  faces  are  as 
well  known  as  that  of  the  City-Mar-i 
shal  at  the  Old  Bailey.  That  lyin^ 
and  swearing  is  no  unprofitable  ave- 
cation — and,  in  Mr  Papineau*s  eyes, 

Eerhaps  ought  net  to  be^may  be  seen 
y  the  table  of  payments  to  witnesses 
by  the  Grievance  Com  mi ttee,  append- 
ed to  a  *'  Review  of  Proceedings  of 
the  House,**  &c.  &c.,  a  very  able 
work,  written,  we  believe,  by  A. 
Stuart,  Esq.,  and  published  at  Moi^ 
treal  in  1632;  The  following  are  all 
the  items  for  which  we  have  room:-* 


Feb.  12,  1828.         C.  B.  Felton, 

Committse  of  Grievance, 

L.10    0    0 

17, 

Do. 

Do. 

12  10    0 

larch    5, 

Do. 

Do. 

145     1     0 

Jan.  17, 

Jacqaet  Viger, 

Do. 

20    0    0 

23, 

Do. 

Do. 

10    0 

SI, 

Da. 

D^. 

SCO 

UTt\i    5, 

C,  de  ToiinHDciiur, 

Do, 

67   10     0 

.  FVb.  27, 

F,  A.  Evans, 

Do. 

i*     0     0 

Wch  14, 

D^ 

Do, 

*  n\  0 

it 

Do, 

,          Do,  ' 

4    0    0 

ti 

Da. 

Da. 

5B  10    0 

To   ISm  BQ^ 

S.  H,  Dkkerion, 
le  of  Iheie  uamai  ajfaUi  fiif 

Do. 
ur^j  iuch  aa  Dicker 

ion, 

59   iO     0 
US  10    0 

Notwithstanding  all  thia  extra-  credulous  enougfi  tobelie?e  tlipm  in 
sgant  expianae,  and  formidabte  earnest,  ihe  prosecution  is  geaerally 
pf^eches  of  prep^ralioD,  it  statida     dropt,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  G»- 
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ivith  the  cruel  'farce  throughout. 
^  The  accuBation  is  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members^  of  whom 
one  only  is  generally  present  to  exa* 
mine  witnesses^and  do  what  seems  to 
him  good.  Even  this  shallow  show 
of  justice  may  be  dispensed  with; 
for,  in  the  enquiry  against  Judge 
Kerr,  the  accusing  party  was  sur- 
prised by  the  present  Attorney-Ge- 
neral of  the  province  in  one  of  the 
committee  rooms — ^not  a  committee- 
man present — doors  locked,  exami- 
Bing  his  own  witnesses.  On  being 
asked  his  authority  for  such  a  mode 
of  acting,  he  stated  that  he  proceeded 
hy  direction.  The  wonder  is^  not 
that  impeachments  are  frequent,  but 
that  they  are  so  few,  seeing  that  a 
premium  is  held  out  upon  them,  and 
that  one  impeachment  is  as  good  as 
a  fortune  in  hand.  For  instance, 
Judge  Vallieres,  then  (1828)  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  brought  up  the  peti- 
tion against  Judge  Kerr,  gave  evi- 
dence, referring  to  matters  sixteen 
years  old,  and  conducted  the  enquiry. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  bench  by 
Sir  James  Kempt,  in  1829.  Phi- 
lippe Panet,  a  member,  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  Judge  Kerr  and  At- 
torney-General Stuart,  was  promoted 
to  the  bench  by  Lord  Aylmer,  la 
1 832.  Ebenezer  Peck,  Esq. ,  a  mem- 
ber, who  brought  charges  i^inst 
Judge  Fletcher,  was  presented  with 
a  silk  gown  by  Lord  Aylmer,  in  1832. 
A.  Quesnel,  Esq.,  a  member,  the 
same.  With  such  examples,  the 
marvel  will  be,  that  more  plentiful 
crops  of  prosecutions  are  not  sown 
and  reaped. 

Our  readers  must  feel  a  curiosity, 
natural  enough,  for  some  informa- 
tion touching  the  redoubtable  House 
of  Assembly  itself,  and  its  composi- 
tion. We  beg  them  to  bear  in  mind 
the  heroic  deed^  it  has  accomplished, 
and  the  more  heroic  exploits  it  is 
meditating :  hoV  valiantly  the  mem- 
bers  have  warred  with  the  almost 
unresisting  Legislative  Council :  how 


can  beard  the  Governor- General 
absent,  in  whose  presence  thej 
would  fawn  and  lick  the  dust,  and 
expunge  his  messages  from  the  jour- 
nals, when  fairly  recovered  from  the 
awe  and  trepidation  their  delivery 
had  caused  them.  Gentle  reader! 
behold  the  joints,  not  of  the  O'Con- 
nell,  but  ot  the  Papineau  taiK  Th« 
actual  members  of  the  House  of  A»» 
aembly  of  Lower  Canada  consist  of 

2  Merchants. 

4  In  general  trade^  or  wholesale 
storekeepers. 

1  Publican  and  sinner,  alhis  tavern 
keeper. 

1  Bailiff  (query.  Bum),  Court  of 
King's  Bench. 

14  Farmers,  or  **  habitans." 

2  Professions  or  trades  unknown 
— probably  gentlemen  at  large. 

1  Lieutenant,  R.N.  half-pay. 
1  Collector  of  inland  customs.  ' 

1  Mariner— a  master  of  a  boat. 
Three  Psrsons  of  indbpemdeht 

KEA.NS  !  1 1 

18  Attorneys! 

10  Notaries! 

11  Surgeons. 

2  Land-surveyors. 

This  is  the  Barebones'  Parliament 
of  Lower  Canada,  and  it  will  bear 
a  comparison  even  with  the  original 
Tail  in  this  country,  whidi  is  £ree 
of  the  Beggarman's  Kitchen  for  bub 
and  grub,  and  roosts,  three  in  a  bed« 
somewhere  about  St  Giles's.  Some 
of  the  honest-hearted  **  habitans  " — 
and  more  honest,  simple-minded, 
and  kind-hearted  creatures  do  not 
exist— who  figure  as  M.P.'s,  are  al- 
together as  innocent  of  the  En^ish 
'  language  as  the  babe  unborn ;  un« 
luckily,  some  are  unable  to  read, 

•  and  more  to  write,  from  the  misfor* 

*  tune  of  having  been  born,  and  put 
to  the  plough  before  reading  and 
writing  was  made  easy  to  the  mean* 

'  est  capacity.  It  happens  charming- 
ly—thanks  to  the  "  Gonstitutional 


heir  unsuspecting  simplicity  and 
trofound  ignorance  are  so  well 
alculated  to  advance.  It  is,  how- 
IV  er,  impossible  to  deny  that  these 
'arliament-men  represent  fairly  the 
Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  "  Nation 
^anadienne"  however  the  sample 
telle  the  sack  for  straightforward 
[onesty  and  simplicity  of  charac* 
er.  *'  Within  the  last  two  years," 
tates  an  Address  of  the  Montreal 
constitutional  Association,  '*  in  each 
f  two  grand  juries  of  the  Court  of 
wing's  Bench  in  this  district,  select- 
d,  .under  a  provincial  law,  from 
mong  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of 
be  rural  parishes,  there  was  found 
ut  one  person  competent  lo  write 
is  name ;  and  trustees  of  schools  are 
uecially  permitted  by  statute  to  affix 
heir  crosses  to  their  school  reports,'* 
'here  are  many  of  these  enlightened 
rand  jurymen  in  the  Assembly 
o  doubt,  for  we  happen  to  know 
bat  several  of  the  members  can 
either  read  nor  write;  and  we 
ave  heard  from  respectable  au« 
bority,  that  more  than  one,  on  ta- 
ing  their  seat,  subscribed  the  oaths 
:ith  their  cross.  As  the  member 
or  all  Ireland  feeds  his  penniless 
ubstitutes,  so  also  were  those  of 
^apineau*6  Refuge  for  the  Desti* 
Lite  to  be  provided  for.  Less  gene« 
ous  than  nis  great  Irish  prototype, 
Ithough  almost  equally  endowed 
ut  of  the  public  chest,  the  Canadian 
agitator  denied  to  his  needy  servi- 
9rs  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  (his) 
le  rich  man*s  table,  and  quartered 
he  whole  upon  the  country.  In 
efiancc  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
r'hich  rejected  the  various  bills  of 
ppropriation  sent  up  to  it  for  the 
urpose,  the  members  of  the  Lower 
louse  assigned  to  themselves  ten 
hillings  per  diem  during  the  session, 
rith  four  shillings  per  league  for 
arriage  of  the  motley  animals  to 
[leir  menagerie.  The  annual  profit 
>  a  member  may  be  fairly  stated 
t  seventy  pounds ;  an  immense 
um  amongst  a  people  almost  uni« 
ersallv  Door.   but  without  which 


action  served  on  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral for  damage  against  the  Crown 
legal  and  binding.  If  the  suit  went 
against  the  Crown,  it  was  farther 
decreed  that  execution  might  issue 
against  the  Governor,  and  the  furni- 
ture of  his  house,  or  the  guns  of  the 
fortress. 

One  of  the  grievances  most  pro- 
minently remonstrated  against  by 
this  House  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment; yet  that  expenditure  doea 
not  average  an  increase  since  1805 
of  more  than  40  per  cent ;  whilst 
that  of  the  Legislature,  which,  in 
1805,  was  L.1800,  now  amounts  to 
L.  18,000  annually,  showing  an  in« 
crease  of  1000  per  cent  Of  this, 
the  House  of  Assembly  takes  the 
lion's  share,  the  respective  quotas 
being,— 

House  of  Assemllr,    L.  13,000 
Leg.  Council,    .   '.     .     5,000 


L.  18,000 

Of  the  L.  13,000  patriot  Papineau 
appropriates  as  his  own  portion  the 
thirteenth  part,  his  salary  as  Speaker 
being  L.1000  per  annum.  Such  a 
remuneration  does  seem  grossly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  duty  performed, 
seldom,  we  believe,  exceeding  two 
months  in  the  year,  and  to  thb  po<* 
pulation  and  revenue  of  the  pro* 
vince.  If  this  man  be  entitled  to 
LJOOO  a-year  for  two  months*  pre* 
sidency  over  a  branch  of  the  Legis* 
lature  representing  half-a-million 
of  souls  only,  surely  the  Speaker 
of  the  Imperial  Commons  House  is 
underpaid  at  ^5000  per  annum  for 
presiding  over  the  representation  of 
twenty- tour  millions.  Squaring  the 
relative  durations  of  service  and  the 
populations  by  the  respective  sala<- 
ries,  the  British  speaker,  to  be  on  a 
par  with  his  more  magnificent  con- 
temporary of  Lower  Canada,  ought 
to  have  at  the  least  ^60,000  or 
£70,000  per  annum.  And  what  has 
been  the  conduct  of  Speaker  Papi- 
neau with  this  enormous  salary? 
Whv.  that  not  onlv  has  he  been  the 


HouM  Im  cngbt  to  pmide  orer  whh 
digvtejT,  sad  oat  of  tbe  House  orga« 
sisiiig  rebellion  and  reToluUon.  In 
kfo  late  SMldreM  to  tbe  eleetors  of  tbe 
wett  ward  of  Montreal,  be  presumes 
to  style  Lord  Aylmer,  the  Goremor- 
General,  tbe  <*  soul  of  faction"— tbe 
Constitution  is  denounced  as  **  ba* 
Ting  ceased  to  exist  de  jure  "^bis 
opponents  are  stated  to  have  been 
aioed  by  ^  a  dosen  scoundrels  in 
place  " — <"  Gould,  •  Gillespie,  and 
Logan,"  are  stigmatized  as  ^  in- 
triff  uers,**  and  as  carr  jing  on  a  **  hate- 
ful and  mendacious  correspon- 
dence" with  tbe  Colonial  Officer- 
Mr  Robinson,  M.P.  for  Worcester,  as 
tbe  "  paid  director  of  tbe  Land  Gob^ 
pany,''  and  furtbermore*  as  **  a  vile 
sharper  (e«croe)"  — tbe  judges  are 
styled  <"  preTaricatlog*'  — Colonel 
M'lntosh  is  called  a  **  fanatic  bnite.  In 
tiie  habit  of  dining  every  day  with  the 
other  fanatic  brutes,  counsellors,"  &c. 
Dr  Robertson,  a  magistrate,  is  the 
'^  father  of  lies" — ^again,  *' lying  and 
deceitful  magistrates*'— -the  people, 
we  are  told  again,  *'  will  bare  na 
more"  of  tbe  Constitution  —  Mr 
Stanley  and  Mr  Spring  Rice  are 
''declared  enemies  of  tbe  wisbee 
and  rights  of  tbe  mayority,"  &c.  ftc. 
Such  Is  some  of  the  mildest  and 
most  decent  language  of  this  Mvt^ 
i^ted  reptile,  not  published  during 
tbe  beat  of  a  contested  election,  but 
fourteen  days  after  its  termination, 
when  his  party,  after  horrible  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  violence,  forcibly 
closed  the  poll,  disfranchised  num- 
bers of  the  electors,  and  falsely  re- 
turned him.  This  vagabond  lawyer 
Sroceeds  then  to  denounce  all  of 
ritish  origin,  and  to  forbid  dealing 
with  them, — be  calls  to  bis  country- 
Buen  to  KUN  POB  SOLD  to  tbe  banks; 
to  PRiss  voBWARD,  *<  and  always  take 
back  tbe  notes  f  and  they  are  bade 
aignificantly  to  dkfsnd  thbmsblvbs* 
In  order  more  effectually  to  ruhi  the 


bonks,  a  flasb  niiinc  has  been  com* 
menced  or  announced,  under  tbe 
firm  De  Tiger  h  Co.,  the  cnpitBl 
stodc  of  wmcb  consists  of  aotbleg 
more  solid  than  tbe  well-knoim  cre- 
dulity of  tbe  poor  Franco-Ganadian% 
and  whose  Directors,  we  preeooM^ 
are  tbe  hired  spies  and  infonoen  sf 
those  names  who  figure  in  tbese 
pages.  The  upshot  w  this  concetn. 
It  requires  no  second  sight  to  per« 
ceive,  will  be  nothing  more  than 
another  swindling  crusade  of  the 
eUgue  against  tbe  pockets  of  tbe 
people, — that  Is,  plundering  them  of 
their  gold,  and  loading  tbem  with 
paper  valueless  as  empty  coffers  can 
make  It  Were  the  Bank  de  Viger 
based  upon  subetanUal  reaoiiroe% 
and  really  projected  for  useful  pur- 
poses, we  should  be  dispoeed  to 
applaud  the  enterprise  wliboat  refe- 
rence to  the  absurdlQr  of  tbe  nnticnal 
prejudices  In  which  It  originated,  for 
the  sake  of  a  competition  In  the 
money*market  by  which  die  paUie 
eould  only  gain;  but  as  it  is,  and 
considering  tbe  character  of  Its  Di- 
rectors, it  can  only  be  regnrded  as 
tbe  device  of  sdicmers  to  extract  real 
In  lieu  of  fictitious  mmiey  from  their 
simple-minded  countrymen,  for  te 
purposes  of  continued  agltatloa  and 
of  personal  aggrandisement. 

From  these  sickening  detafls  of 
private,  we  turn  to  equally  dbgusting 
displays  of  public  profiigney — from 
Fspineau  and  bis  hired  troop  oi  De 
Tigers  and  Informers,  to  tbe  House 
of  Assembly  and  tlie  famous  nwe^" 
Udo  reaohttiotu,  A  mass  of  more  In- 
flammatory or  treasonable  verbiage 
it  has  never  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read, 
fertile  as  our  times  have  lieeii  of 
Revolutionists  and  Reformers,  from 
Robespierre  down  to  0*Connen» 
Hume,  and  Papinean.  There  is  not 
real  matter,  assuming  all  tbe  grie- 
vances to  be  well-founded,  for  n 
dosen  resolves  or  a  score  of  Unes^ 


*  KathsDid  Goold,  Esq.  of  tbe  bicbly  respectable  firm,  Gould,  Dowlcb  ft  Cb.  to 


ve  shall  consequently  stand  excused 
or  sparing  our  readers  the  infliction  . 
0  which  we  ha?e  necessarily  been 
lompelled  to  submit,  of  wading 
hroujh  them.  No  less  than  thirty' . 
ix  of  the  commencement  are  occu<- 
)ied  with  denunciations  of  the  Legis- 
ative  Council,  because  it  has  not 
massed  all  the  bills  sent  up  by  the 
jower  House  without  note  or  com- 
nent,  including  of  course  those 
rhich  provide  meat,  drink,  washing,* 
,nd  lodging  for  the  Franco*  Canadian 
awgivers^  who  can  neither  read  nor ' 
rrite  their  own  legislation,  the 
J.  1700  per  annum  for  a  De  Viger, 
he  L.  1250  for  Roebuck,  and  some 
housands  for  the  Papineaus — of 
irhich  more  anon  I  The  infallible 
ostrum  for  remedying  these  crying 
lis  is  to  assimilate  the  two  branches 
f  Legislature,  by  subjecting  ti»e 
Jpper  to  the  like  process  of  popu- 
%t  election — a  consummation  in  ad- 
ancement  of  which  a  change  in  the 
yonstitution  is  prayed  for  at  the 
lands  of  his  Majesty.  But  the  said 
jO  wer  House,  with  something  of  that 
nvy,  hatred,  and  malice  against 
property,  vulgarly  supposed  sonae^ 
imes  to  animate  those  who  are  not 
blessed  with  any,  protests  against 
ny  "  property  qualification"  for 
eats  in  the  other,  excepting  within 
'  certain  bounds  "  indicated  in  their 
ddress  of  1833,  which  **  bounds" 
re  no  doubt  so  nicely  adjusted  as  t» 
nclude  the  major  part  of  the  large 
amllies  of  Lacklanders  and  Lack- 
rgenters — the  honourable  Addres- 
ers  themselves  not  excepted— 
rithin  the  category.  Farther,  more 
bundance  of  threats  are  scattered 
broughout  the  ninety-two  grie- 
ancps^sucb  as  "  so  lon^  ae  the  tie 
«t ween  us  shall  conimue** — "that 
hey  do  not  wiah  or  in  the  end 
o  convey  any  threat'*  —  "that 
he  populatioD  of  BrUiah  America 
Fill  soon  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
orifier  Eogllfih  colonies*'  when  the 
atter  decided  for  "  the  inapprecia- 
ile  advantage  of  governing  them- 
elves/'  with  much  mote  traeh  of  a 


ouc  countrymen  south  of  the  Tweed 
formerly,  and  perhaps  even  yet,  that 
we  Scotsmen  monopolized  all  the 
bons  bon§,  snug  births,  and  go«d 
places,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  honest  John  Bull  pocketed 
nothing  of  the  taxes  be  paid  in  any 
shape.  The  Papineau  clique  tella 
us,  that  the  returns  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Lower  Canada  for  the  year 
1832  contained  the  names  of  157 
officers  and  others,  "  apparently  of 
British  or  Foreign  origin,"  and  of 
47  only  Apparently  of  French  origin; 
the  population  of  the  country  being^ 
600,000,  of  which  525,000  were 
French,  and  75,000  BriUsh  or  other 
origin  only.  Passing  by  the  fact 
that  this  statement  of  the  relative 
amount  of  populatioii  is  a  Botorieus 
exaggeration,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
Canadimn  attorney  could  have  been 
guilty.  It  may  be  obserred,  in  the  first 
place,  tlMt,  by  their  studious  separa- 
tion from,  their  oanrpationa,  their 
incessant  quarrels,  their  defiance  or 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  go- 
vernment, supreme  by  right  of  con'- 
quest,  the  persons  assuming  to  be 
the  leaders  of  one  origin  had  cut 
away  the  ground  of  confidence  from 
under  their  feet  It  is  not  custom- 
ary in  the  new,  any  more  than  in 
the  old  world,  we  presume,  to  select 
for  watchmen  the  incendiaries  who- 
are  planning  to  fire  the  house. 
Again,  from  the  wretched  state  of 
ignorance,  and  the  want  of  educa«- 
tion,  as  exemplified  in  the  very  bo* 
dy  preferring  the  accusation,  it 
would  seem  impossible,  even  with  a 
roving  commission,  to  register  aU 
the  capacities,  to  rake  together  a 
sufficient  number  of  Franco- Cana- 
diaoB^ — aitorufyfjnotanefl^aDdclicjti© 
into  the  hargaiD — fit  and  proper  for 
the  duties  ut  office  of  any  revponsi- 
bility.  From  a  fttaienient  now  be- 
fore us,  extracted  from  the  Quebec 
Gazette,  it  appears*  how^ever^  that,. 
if  any,  the  British  Can  ad  i  ana  are  en* 
titled  to  charge  panialiiy*  It  is  a 
list  of-^ 

'*  Members  of  Astembl  j  called  to 
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Of  Freneli  origin,        -« 
Of  British  and  Foreign, 
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Of  French  origin  appointed  4-^ 
To  Legislative  Council,      • 
To  Executive  Council, 
To  othtt*  offices  of  profit, 


Of  British  or  Foreign  appointed  : 
To  the  Legislative  Council* 
To  the  Executive, 
To  other  offices,         •         • 


18 
5 
S9  [baying  held  in  all  35  offices. 

52  persona. 

11 
8 
18  [having  held  in  all  22  offices. 

37  persons.*' 


This  does  not  bear  out  the  charge  of 
invidious  national  distinctions,  **  sys- 
tematically acted  upon."  Consider- 
ing the  admitted  incapacity  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Assembly  to  fill 
any  executive  office,  the  proportion 
actually  honoured  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  impartiality  of  the  co- 
lonial government  **  Since  1833," 
adds  the  Gazette,  **  its  choice  has 
unavoidably  been  restricted  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Assembly  against 
the  British  system  of  government, 
and  the  established-  constitution." 
Undoubtedly  it  would  have  been  a 
curious  system  of  defending  the  ci- 
tadel to  have  selected  the  captain  of 
each  gun  from  the  ranlcs  of  the  dis- 
affected. Before  we  quit  the  sub- 
ject, it  will  not  be  amiss  to  record 
the  inordinate  appetites  of  the  Papi- 
neau  and  Viger  brood.  The  Ami 
du  Peuple  (a  Montreal  paper,  pub- 
lished in  French)  publishes  seriatim 
the  names,  places,  and  pensions  of 
twenty-three  persons,  many  of  them 
relatives  of  those  worthies,  of  course 
including  themselves.  The  total 
resumi  isL.ld,61d  In  favour  of  the 
placemen.  Of  this  L.  11,900  annu« 
ally  is  enjoyed  by  Papineau*,  Viger, 
and  various  relatives  exclusively; 
and  again,  the  '*  Cousins  of  Mon- 
treal,"—being  the  aforesaid  two  peo« 
pie,  with  three  other  cousins  famous 

iinHAr    that    HpftiomAtlnn     In     thmiA 


the  **  obstacles  unjusUy  opposed  hj 
the  executive  to  the  establishment  of 
colleges  (for  education)  endowed  by 
virtuous  and  disinterested  men."  To 
illustrate  the  malignant  spirit  of  false- 
hood inherent  in  the  party,  there 
only  needed  this  accusation.  Mr 
M'Gill,  a  respectable  resident,  on 
his  demise  some  years  ago,  left 
L.  10,000,  wherewith  to  endow  a  col- 
lege for  the  purpose  of  education, 
to  be  called  alter  him.  The  heir-at- 
law  and  executor,  one  of  the  clique, 
refused  to  part  with  the  funds,  and 
disputed  the  will.  After  being  worst- 
ed in  the  Colonial  courts,  it  was  car-^ 
ried  by  appeal  to  London,  and  ulti- 
mately the  decision  of  the  courts  in 
Canada  confirmed,  by  which  the  be- 
quest, with  interest,  now  amounUng 
to  more  than  L.21,000,  is  ordered  to 
be  applied  according  to  the  teatator^s 
will.  We  shall  merely  state,  that 
Viger  prosecuted  the  suit — that  Pa- 
pineau advised,  and  became  secu- 
rity, as  we  hear,  for  the  L.  10,000,  in- 
terest, and  costs  of  action — ^and  that 
Des  Rivieres,  the  executor,  since  the 
cause  has  been  decided  against  him, 
is  bankrupt  The  crime  of  the  will, 
we  suppose,  was,  that  it  did  not  re- 
strict the  uses  of  the  college  to  the 
Roman  faith. 

We  cannot  follow  the  Assembly  in 
its  rabid  denunciations  of  tlie  Ameri« 

cATi  T^nnH  Cnmnnnir.  whirh.  nriffiiui* 


We  ha?e  said  enough  to  shovir  that 
1 13  high  time  to  close  fur  ever  the 
eign  of  such  an  Assembly,  and  to  re- 
nodel  the  Constitution  which  could 
iDgender  such  a  prodigy  of  igno- 
ance,  absurdity,  and  corruption. 
Tiie  people  must  be  relieved  when 
hey  so  desire,  and  that  will  soon 
)e  universally,  from  the  dominion  of 
<Vench  lawyers  rioting  in  the  chi- 
ane  and  corruption  of  the  old 
aw,  exploded  in  France  itself.  For 
hem  the  feudal  tenure  is  a  con- 
tant  golden  harvest.  By  it  the 
eigneur  can  demand  the  title-deeds 
f  every  vassal ;  he  has  the  exclusive 
ight  of  grinding  the  grain  of  his 
eigneuries ;  he  can  resume  any  pro- 
lerty  within  its  limits^  on  repaying 
he  purchase- money,  however  im<- 
roved  in  value  by  years  of  outlay; 
nd  he  possesses  other  claims  of  a 
ervile  and  arbitrary  character,  inci- 
'ent  to  feudal  law»  and,  as  the  Mon- 
real  address  truly  states,  '*  bearing 
^ith  peculiar  severity  on  British  in- 
erests."  But,  although  the  Assem- 
ly,  as  Papineau  says,  could  not,  or 
^ould  not,  change  laws  centuries 
•Id,  however  absurd  or  mischievous, 
et  it  betrayed  no  fear  and  no  want 
)f  alacrity  for  change,  when  the  Gb- 
emment,  the  Legislative  Council, 
T  the  Charter  was  in  question.  A 
rumpery  remnant  of  feudalism  must 
»e  preserved ;  but  the  Constitution, 
he  great  palladium  of  rights,  may 
»e  infringed  or  destroyed  to  suit 
he  views  of  a  party— to  reduce 
be  British  population,  the  real 
ords  of  the  soil,  to  the  condi- 
ion  of  serfs  and  bondsmen.  The 
4i£alogue  of  iu  crtmi^s  und  its  foU 
les  it)  long  euuugh  to  justify,  not 
lone  the  cafthieritjg  of  the  Assemtily^ 
lut  tlie  caf^ti^atitm  of  its  li^admg 
oembers^  What  good  law  lias  it  tjot 
iroken>  £iD(I  what  bad  law  hna  U  not 
ire&erv*?d?  It  has  pxpelied  njfuihers 
rom  its  body, as,  for  iasiauce,  Cbrla- 
ieand  Mondelet,  for  iucces^ive  Par- 
iameots^ and  ivaiitotily  disfraDclihed 
he  places  they  represented,    h  has 
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informers  and  agents,  solvent  and. 
insolvent— yea  to  so  ridiculous,  if  it 
were  not  scandalous,  a  pitch  has  ex- 
travagance been  carried,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  been  known 
to  order  portraits— ay,  portraits — 
of  themselves  and  others  to  be  paint- 
ed and  magnificently  framed,  and 
the  costs  thereof  have  been  charged 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  public  chesL 
Did  we  not  say  the  Assembly  was  a 
prodigy  of  absurdity  and  corruption  ? 
VVe  trust,  however,  its  days  are 
numbered,  and  that  soon  it  will  be 
heard  of  only  as  among  the  things 
that  have  been.  We  nave  heard 
much  of  conciliation,  but  we  hold 
the  word  to  have  been  abused  and 
the  mode  to  be  impracticable.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  concession  has 
been  the  policy,  usurpation  and  arro- 
gance the  result  Public  function- 
aries,  remarkable  for  the  zealous  per- 
formance of  duty,  and  therefore  dis- 
tasteful to  the  House  of  Assembly, 
have  been  removed  on  simple 
complaint— judges,  for  impartially- 
dealing  justice,  in  like  manner  dis- 
eraced— the  Legislative  Council  has 
been  decimated  to  conciliate — and 
Lord  Aylmer  is  not  the  first  Gover- 
nor-General who  has  been  degraded 
and  recalled.  Has  all  this  concilia* 
tion  produced  the  fruits  of  loyalty, 
obedience,  and  public  tranquillity? 
Have  not,  on  the  contrary,  civil  dis- 
sensions, disorganization,  quasi  re- 
bellion and  treason,  progressed /^ort 
passu  with  concession  ? 

There  is  one,  and  but  one  sove- 
reign remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
-~and  that  is,  the  reunion  of  the  two 
provinces,  TIiU  h  a  mailer  of  jus- 
tice to  Upper  CauQdapiiow  defraud^ 
ed  of  her  fair  portion  of  the  joint 
revenue — but  It  i»  a  question  Qt  a&l- 
V ail 011  to  Lower  Canada^  if  it  is  to  re- 
main a  British  dependency.  Butwhe* 
ther  or  not  it  is  to  remain  a  depend- 
ency, h  not  the  subject  in  hand, — ^U 
mubt  be  British*  W'e  have  peopled 
it  with  our  kindred;  we  hare  gua^ 
ran  teed  to  them  the  lawa  and  the 


with  them  under  the  same  teiits,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  laws,  in  peace  and  bar- 
mony,  so  be  it ;  we  bail  the  fraternal 
union,  and  would  cement  it  at  any 
price  consistent  with  honour.    But 
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— the  free-born  of  Britain  cannot  be 
replunged  into  feudal  barbarism,  be- 
cause the'  descendants  of  French 
serfs  still  groveling  pleaee  to  bi^ 
their  chains. 


The  population  of  Upper  Canada,  according  to  the  return  of  1834, 

all  of  British  lineage. 
The  total  population  of  Lower  Canada  may  be  estimated  at  550,000 
Of  which  the  British  is  calculated  at  160,000,  but  disputed ; 

say,  bov^ever,  •  .  .  100,000 
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French  origin. 


Total  of  British  origin. 

By  a  reunion  of  the  provinces,  there- 
fore, no  injustice  would  be  done  to 
the  Fran  CO- Canadian  population  :  it 
would  still  be  the  most  numerous 
in  the  country,  and  the  most  power- 
iul  in  the  Pari  lament^ though  not, 
as  now, 'exclusively  so — ^being  more 
equally  balanced;  parties  would 
learn  to  bear  and  forbear  ;  amicable 
compromises  would  naturally  be 
effected;  principles  and  opinions 
respected ;  and  desirable  forgetful- 
.ness  or  fusion  of  "  origins"  insen- 
sibly produced.  If  the  separation 
continue,  the  alienation  of  one  of 
the  States  must  in  the  long  run  en- 
Bue.  Upper  Canada  is  more  akin 
by  blood  to  New  York  than  to  the 
French  portion  of  Montreal,  Her 
increase  has  been  so  disproportion- 
ably  rapid  as  compared  with  the 
Lower  Province,  that  in  any  case 
she  is  not  likely  long  to  allow  her 
neighbour  to  keep  her  sea-locked. 
Where  u  the  strength  of  Loi^^er  Ca- 
nada to  resist  her?  Three-faurths 
of  ber  wealth  aud  her  resources  are 
the  property  of  Bdtiah  settlers  and 
merchaiita  therp,  nr  of  capitalists  at 
home>  For  the  ea]<e,  aud  ia  the 
luterehta  of  b^^th,  iiinTeiore,  we  trust 
the  retirilou  ivili  be  decreed  and  ac- 
complie^hed;  bo  that,  when  the  time 
arriveRy  an  arrive  it  must,  that  Lhey 


450^000 

100,000 

396,000 

Crown  to  make  such  changea  in  tba 
'*  Constitutional  Act"  as  shall  se- 
cure its  working  in  harnsony  with 
the  institutions  and  circumatancea 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  united  em- 
pire^ the  inherent  possession  of  such 
faculty  having  been  already  and  fre- 
quently demonstrated  by  the  alter- 
ations  and  modifications  introduced 
in  accordance  with  the  petitions  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  itself — tob  often, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  most  preju- 
dicial tendency.  Nay,  more, — even 
at  this  present  moment,  as  for  eome 
time  past,  the  same  body  haa  been 
praying  and  intriguing  for  a  change 
therein  so  decidedly  organic  as  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Legislature — the 
Legislative  Council  itself.  So  like- 
wise, and  in  virtue  of  the  same  su- 
Eremacy,  the  reunion  of  Upper  and 
lower  Canada  under  one  and  the 
same  local  legislature  and  adosinis- 
tratlon  should  forthwith  be  v^ ^ 
ed  in.  As  well  might  the  cuspou^ 
trunk  be  dt»severed  from  tayeii, 
mouthp  and  lege,  with  a  view  to  the 
separate  exisceuee,  and  ibe  perform* 
auce  of  the  functtouary  duliee  of 
eadi,  as  that  tbe  upper  pravlncc, 
t^'hiuh  may  be  eaUed  the  body* 
should  Sourish  tn  proporlion  to  its 
capaeity,  nhen  disjointed  from  the 
i^^..<^»    »*u;^i.     i^*.    ;*^    . —  — ^ — 1^1 1 


^bo  would  reap  wnere  uiey  nave 
lot  sown,  who  would  wallow  in  the 
iches  of  other  people's  getting, 
ind  seek  to  shroud  the  cravings  of 
lelfi&h  ambition,  of  idleness  ana  po- 
^ertj,  by  affecting  the  rights  of 
;a8te,  and  inflaming  the  minds  of 
heir  really  honest  and  industrious 
ellows  of  the  same  origin  with  pre- 
ensions  of  rule  and  authority  which 
hey  know  to  be  equally  false  and 
idiculous.  If  even  those  rights 
iver  had  any  real  existence, — if 
hose  assuming  to  be  the  '*  Nation 
Canadienne  "  refuse  to  merge  them 
n  an  equals  happy,  and  profitable 
mion  with  their  fellow-inhabitants, 
-we  must  remind  them  that  they 
rere  abolished  witli  the  British 
onquest-^that  they  disappeared 
irith  their  own  joyous  acceptance  of 
nd  submission  to  laws  and  institu- 
ions  a  thousandfold  more  free, 
Dore  wise,  more  humane,  than  any 
bey  enjoyed  or  groaned  under,  or 
iver  could  have  enjoyed  under 
be  feudal  despotism  of  old,  or 
he  regenerated  despotism  of  new 
""rancQ.  Moreover,  if  their  claims 
»e  founded,  as  they  say,  on  ori- 
;inal  possession,  and  as  abori- 
;ines,  we  may  be  permitted  to  recall 
o  recollection  that  a  vital  flaw  exists 
Q  their  own  right  of  tenure — in  their 
»wn  title-deeds— for  what  pre  ten- 
ion  can  they  urge  against  the  real 
iborigines — the  people  of  real  na^ 
ive  origin — the  Iroquois,  the  Hu- 
ons,  and  the  Mic-Macs,  save  that 
»f  conquest?  In  these  dreams  and 
hese  pretensions,  the  '*  habitans," 
he  mass  of  honest  Canadians,  will 
lesitate  to  join  them  when  fully  in- 
tructed  about  the  designs  and 
:haract*rs  of  their  leaders*  They 
ire  descrlbfd^  by  xnea  well  fiited  to 
udge  and  appreciatf^  Uielr  elmrarter, 
IS  a  kindj  ttimple,  and  virtuous  rac^. 
^Ir  Gould,  the  emiu^nt  merchant 
we  have  before  alluded  tOj  who  en- 
oyed,  in  hii  tour  m  Canada,  ample 
ipportunitles  of  mining  wilh  and 
CDOwing  them,  was  deiighted  with 
hem.   *'  These  humble  but  mtereit- 


irom  tnese  "  Agitators,"  tne  uovem- 
ment  must  address  them  direct  in  a 
language  they  can  understand,  with 
kindness,  but  with  authority.  Hither- 
to they  have  heard  of  no  governor 
or  government  but  that  of  the  clique, 
which  has  studiously  usurped  idl 
authority,  and  stands  between  then» 
and  the  ruling  power. 

For  this  reunion  Upper  Canada  has 
long  petitioned,  burdened  as  it  has 
been  with  customs  and  imposts  for 
the  support  of  the  lower  province, 
to  remedy  or  equalize  which  the 
French  majority  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Quebec  had  even  the 
insolence  some  years  ago  to  refuse 
the  appointment  of  referees.  A 
laree  proportion  of  the  inhabitants, 
including  three-fourths  of  the  rank, 
intelligence,  respectability,  and 
wealth  of  Lower  Canada,  have  in 
like  manner  urged  it,and  all  have  been 
supported  by  the  whole  mercantile 
interest  of  Great  Britain,  to  whose 
capital  both  are  so  largely  indebted 
for  their  amazing  prosperity  and  ad* 
vancement,  in  the  same  demand  upon 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  policy 
and  expediency  of  the  measure  were 
furthermore  vindicated,  we  doubt 
not  ably  and  successfully,  by  no  less 
a  person  than  John  Arthur  Roebuck, 
Esq.,  now  M.P.  for  Bath,  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  him,  somewhere 
about  1822,  at  Quebec.  This  gentle- 
man is  no  wagent  for  the  French  clique 
in  the  British  Parliament;  but  al- 
though endowed  by  them  with  the 
Eleasant  addition  to  his  rent-roll  of 
1.1200  a  year — an  endowment  which 
may  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the 
annuity  qualification  of  Clement's 
Inn — it  is  of  course  impossible  that 
BO  Bplentlid  a  bribe  can  prevail  upon 
him  to  forego  opiuiouft  solemnly  re- 
corded, if  not  disinterestedly  enter- 
tained. He  will  therefore  cheerfully 
respond  to  the  call  we  make  upon 
him  now  to  eDforce  them  in  the  ati- 
gu&t  body  of  wbicb  he  ia  a  member 
— now  is  the  accepted  time  to  purge 
his  cantistency  and  evince  his  pa^ 
t  riot  ism.      He  may  Irresistibly  de- 
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in  favour  of  her  once  poor  and 
struggling  colonies;  he,  and  none 
better,  from  personal  knowledge, 
can  claim  fulfilment  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  royal  legislation  and  solemn 
guarantees,  bj  a  harrowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  imminent  perifin  which 
all  of  British  origin  or  British  bom 
are  now  placed,  at  the  mercy  of  a 

Srovincial  legislature  bent  on  their 
estrucUon,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  population  led  on  and  in- 
flamed by  agitators  and  revolution- 
uts. 

To  conclude.  Three  commission- 
«rB  are  to  be  despatched  to  Lower 
Canada  instead  of  one— Lord  Am- 
herst— as  intended.  The  Whigs  have 
many  mouths  to  feed,  and  we  pre- 
sume that,  as  is  said,  three  French 
are  barely  equal  to  one  Englishman^ 
80  it  takes  three  Whigs  to  do  the 
work  of  one  Tory.  Conciliation 
is  the  basis  of  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  instructions  prepared 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  tor  Lord 
Amherst  are  to  be  the  rule  of  action. 
Those  instructions,  we  apprehend, 
must  be  of  the  most  liberal  charac- 
ter, since  they  have  found  favour 
with  a  colonial  secretary  so  fastidi- 
ous and  .so  latitudinarian  in  his  libe- 
Tality  as  Lord  Glenelg.  But  we 
'Can  hardly  think  Lord  Aberdeen 
would  have  commenced  with  so  un« 
worthy  a  concession  to  the  passions 
of  the  Canadian  Assembly  as  the 
disgrace  of  Lord  Aylmer,  for  dis- 
grace in  truth  it  is.  We  are  satisfied, 
that  although  he  might  have  carried 
conciliation  to  the  furthest  point 
consistent  with  honour,  he  would 
not  have  commenced  with  giving  a 
triampb  to  those  who  have  insulted 
and  trampled  upon  the  aulhoritj  of 
the  TepreHept&tUe  t>f  the  sovereign. 

Such  are  the  facu  connectt^d  with 
the  CanadiaQ  cjueittOD.  They  will 
enables  any  man  to  form  hU  own 
judgment,  for  we  have  been  carried 
BO  far  already  beyond  our  space, 
that  we  canDot  pretend  to  foiJow  out 
the  cammenta  they  ^u^eet. 


not  doubt ;  the  House  of  Assenably 
had  met  in  its  first  session,  and  al- 
though still  refusing,  for  the  third 
year,  to  vote  the  ordinary  supplies, 
as  indeed  it  will  continue  to  refuse 
so  long  as  funds  remain  wherewitii 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  members 
and  the  salary  of  Papineau,  yet  the 
tone  of  the  debates  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  so — not  factious — but 
treasonable  as  before.  The  expren^ 
ed  resolve  of  the  Upper  Canadians 
not  tamely  to  stand  by  and  see  tbeir 
fellow  countrymen  of  the  lower 
province  sacrificed^the  firm  atti- 
tude of  the  latter— the  thousand  con- 
stitutional assodadons  in  which  they 
had  embodied  themselves  for  the 
protection  of  their  rights,  persoBS, 
and  property,  had,  and  couia  not  fail 
to  have,  some  influence  on  the  fears 
— for  none  could  it  have  on  the 
sense  of  justice— of  the  Assembly. 
The  arrival  of  Messrs  Neilson  and 
Widker,  the  deputies,  in  London, 
with  petitions  from  the  British  po- 
pulation, appears  to  have  created 
some  sensation,  and  to  have  aroused 
a  British  feeling  both  in  the  colonial 
department  ana  in  the  legislature. 
The  number  of  thpse  petitions  may 
be  guessed  by  the  fact,  that  they 
weigh  three  hundred  weight 

A  debate  in  the  House  of  Conoi- 
mons  on  the  15th  of  last  month  de- 
serves attention.  It  arose  relattre 
to  a  payment  of  L.dl^OOO  out  of  the 
military  chest  of  Lower  Canada,  or- 
dered by  Mr  Spring  Rice,  when  co« 
lonial  secretary  last  year,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  public  funcUonaries  and 
officers  of  that  province,  reduced  to 
the  greatest  distress  by  the  Assembly 
refusiQg  tlif  Bupjjlies,  The  cul:  Jl^i  r::  ^ 
Mr  Spring  Rice  on  thiii  occEflloti  was 
what  might  be  expected  from  a 
etaieiman*  He  detailed  to  the  House 
the  st^aDdatoua  breach  of  confidence 
coEnmitted  towards  him  by  Mr  Roe^ 
buck  and  the  deputies  of  the  French 
clique,  Viger  and  Cu  ill  lien  In  an 
interview  which  these  persona  had 
with  hi  [n  last  year»  and  to  which,  in 
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he  discretion  never  to  be  lost  sight 
if  in  a  MiDister  of  State.  He  had  a 
award— as  those  may  always  reckon 
ipon  who  parley  with  Agitators,  if 
lot  worse  than  Agitators— he  had 
lis  reward,  as  Althorp  and  Little- 
on  and  Earl  Grey  have  had.  The 
^hole  details  of  the  interview,  from 
lotes  revised,  and  declared  by  Mr 
loebuck  to  be  correct,  were  printed 
md  published,  with  customary  pum- 
a  GallicafideSf  by  the  French  peo- 
ile  immediatelif  on  their  return  to  Ca* 
xida,  Mr  Roebuck,  while  disavow- 
ng  any  personal  participation  there- 
D— while  suggesting,  nevertheless, 
midst  the  scarcely  suppressed  scorn 
)f  the  House,  a  species  of  apologetic 
ustification— whilst  apparently  bla- 
aing— acknowledged  that  to  him  the 
'llque  had  offered  apology  for  this 
letestable  breach  of  confidence— 
whilst  the  realty  aggrieved  and  abu- 
ed  party,  Mr  Spring  Rire,  had  been 
lassed  by  with  a  contemptuous  ne« 
:lect.  The  insult  is,  however,  fairly 
peaking,  more  direct  and  unpardon- 
ble  towards  the  member  for  Bath, 
han  to  the  ex-Secretary;  for  he  was 
he  intervening  party,  and  the  bail 
or  the  good  behaviour  of  his  friends. 
Yhat  steps  he  will  deem  it  becoming 
0  take,  we  can  only  surmise ;  but 
his  we  will  say,  that  any  gentleman 
aluing  his  honour  and  ffood  name 
B  a  public  man,  woula  instantly, 
nd  by  the  first  mail,  cast  his  com- 
lission  into  the  faces  of  the  di^ho- 
louring  clique  who  signed  and  seal- 
d  it  This  is  the  path  of  honour ; 
VQ  shaU  see  whether  Mr  Roebuck 
aluea  his  at  something  more  than 
J.  1200  per  annum.  As,  it  is  said, 
very  man  has  his  price^  we  shall 
hen  know  that  of  the  member  for 
{atb. 

Mr  Roebuck  must  know,  that  other 
reaches  of  confidence  and  of  privi- 
["ge  have  been  charged  against  him- 
elf.  oThe  proceedings  of  the  Select 
yommittee  on  Canadian  affairs  last 
ear,  of  which,  we  believe,  he  was  a 
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to  be  pledged  to  the  resolution  of 
non-communication.  Mr  Roebuck 
was  accused  of  writing  a  certain  8e« 
ditious  letter,  which  was  published 
also  in  certain  Canada  papers :  this, 
it  is  fair  to  state,  he  disavowed  in 
the  House;  it  is  probable  that  he 
may  disavow,  in  lilce  manner,  the 
transmission  or  publication  of  the 
proceedings  in  Committee.  But 
there  are  Jesuits  in  these  days ;  he 
may  not  have  written  either  let- 
ter or  proceedings,  or  transmitted 
them;— but,  was  he  cognizant  of 
their  being  written  or  sent  by 
others  ?  Did  he  furnish  the  ma« 
terials  for  the  handicraftship  of  an« 
other  ?  If  so,  the  adroit  mental  reser- 
vation will  be  estimated  at  its  worth. 
The  agency  of  Mr  Chapman,  or 
any  other  equally  respectable  ama- 
nuensis on  hire,  will  hardly  stand 
him  in  stead,  so  long  as  the  qui  fadt 
holds  good  in  law  and  morals.  We 
may  further  remark  to  Mr  Roebuck, 
that  the  abuse  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
late  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
in  which  he  indulges,  or  remains 
silent  and  acquiescent  whilst  others 
indulge  in  it,  comes  with  a  bad  grace 
from  him,  or  indicates  a  taste  which 
he  will  meet  with  few  to  envy  or 
to  imitate.  There  -be  those  who  as- 
sert that  that  much  injured  noble- 
man and  functionary  bestowed,  not 
without  solicitation,  a  post  of  some 
L.600  or  L.700  per  annum  in  Ca- 
nada on  a  near  relative,  one  oi< 
whom  Mr  Roebuck  was  partly  de- 
pendent But  for  this,  it  is  said,  the 
honourable  member  might  still  have 
been  vegetating  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  in- 
stead of  representing  Bath  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  more  paternal  administration  tha* 
that  of  Lord  Dalhousie  has  seldom 
been  witnessed,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  laboured  for  the  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, at  great  personal  cost  and  exer- 
tion, has  rarely  been  surpassed. 
PrnofR  nf  this,  as  well  as  of  the  Draise- 


*'  HOW  SWIFT  IS  ▲  GLiLNCB  OF  THE  MIND  !   * 

**  When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 
In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there.** 

That  flower,  that  flower !    Oh  I  pluck  that  flower  for  me ! 
There,  in  the  running  stream, 
Its  silvery  *  clusters  gleam : 
Oh  I  give  it  me  I 
The  same !  the  very  same  I    I  knew  it  well. 
Last  seen  so  long  ago.    Ob,  simple  flower, 
^    That  sight  of  thee  should  waken  up  this  hour 
Thoughts  more  than  tongue  can  teli ! 

A  moment  since,  and  I  was  calm  and  cold — 
Cold  as  this  world  to  me. 
With  all  its  pageantry, 
Grown  stale  and  old. 
Vow  the  warm  blood,  through  every  throbbing  rein 
Fast  hurrying,  mantles  over  cheek  and  brow, 
Like  youth  and  hope  rekindling— ebbing  now 
To  the  full  heart  again. 

Leaving  a  paler  cheek — a  glistening  eye 
With  wat*ry  gase,  fixed  fast 
On  visiona  of  the  past ; 
Oh  I  where  am  I  ? 
At  home,  at  home  again  in  mine  own  land ; 
Its  mountain  streams  are  murm'ring  in  mine  ear, 
And  thrilling  voices  from  loud  lips  I  hear. 
There— there  the  loving  band. 

Mine  own  long  lost !  Oh  I  take  the  weary  one 
To  weep  on  some  dear  breast 
This  agony  to  rest — 
On  thine,  my  son ! 
Thou  answerest  not— None  answer  me—that  cry 
Was  from  mine  own  sad  heart ;  and  they  are  gone— 
And  at  my  feet  the  little  brook  flows  on. 
Tranquilly— tranquilly. 

No  mountain  streamlet  of  my  native  land ; 
Yet  doth  its  voice  to  me 
Sound  sweet  and  soothingly ; 
And  hi  mine  haiidj 
Of  those  pale  flowers  (uow  gemmed  with  tears)  I  hald 
Henceforth  to  inemary  eatTed:^ — from  this  hour 
That  they*ve  awakened  with  Buch  wondrous  power. 
Dreams  of  the  days  of  old^ 
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Shortly  after  this  the  gentlemen 
on  the  right  and  left  of  Colonel 
O'Looney  took  their  leave,  and 
withdrew.  There  was  also  a  break 
in  the  line  here  and  there  percep- 
tible on  looking  down  the  table, 
which  gave  it  rather  a  straggling  ap- 
pearance in  the  eyes  of  that  most 
orderly  commander.  So,  having 
fiven  the  word  to  fall  in  more  close- 
ly, and  ordered  fresh  glasses  and 
another  importation  of  Lafitte,  he 
settled  himself  firmly  in  his  chair 
with  an  attitude  that  plainly  ex- 
pressed how  little  it  was  his  inten- 
tion  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  it. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  eloquence 
in  the  way  a  man  settles  himself  on 
bis  chair.  On  looking  at  the  colo- 
nel, surrounded  with  oceans  of  cla- 
ret, and  lifting  his  flaming  forehead 
half  way  up  to  the  roof,  you  thought 
of  the  Bass  rock  or  Gibraltar,  and 
might  as  soon  have  an  expectation 
of  their  vacating  their  seats  as  of 
the  colonel's  quitting  his.  When  to 
this  you  added  his  commanding  pre- 
sence, jovial  countenance,  and  pro- 
digious strength,  and  recollected  his 
unequalled  feats,  not  only  with  the 
decanters,  but  with  knife  and  fork, 
you  will  agree  with  the  remark  of 
a  pleasant,  quiet,  petit-maitreish, 
young  gentleman  who  sat  upon  my 
left,  that  the  gallant  chairman  form- 
ed an  excellent  representative  of 
the  Feedian  Jove.*  I  have  forgot 
my  classics;  but  if  you  have  not, 
perhaps  you  will  see  the  resem- 
blance. We  all  drew  closer  toge- 
ther—a nice  family  party  of  his 
"  boys,"  as  he  called  us,  amounting 
to  a  couple  of  dozen ;  and  as  there 
were  now  no  strangers  (for  by  this 


into  one  compact  body.  He  who 
spoke  at  all,  now  spoke  to  the  whole 
company;  and  the  next  party  you 
happen  to  belong  to,  you  will  ob- 
serve how  very  silent  this  makes  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  talkers  to  twos 
or  threes.  For  my  own  part,  though 
not  overburdened  with  the  vice  of 
modesty,  I  declare  if,  by  any  chance, 
I  am  overtaken  by  an  unexpected 
calm  in  the  conversation,  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  addressed  to 
my  next  neighbour,  I  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion. 
There  ought  to  be  some  general 
rules  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of 
these  matters, — that  in  a  party  of 
more  than  twelve  it  shall  be  highly 
penal  for  the  eleven  who  have  been 
busily  talkine  to  stop  short  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  turn  their  two-and- 
twenty  eyes  upon  a  blushing,  ham- 
mering blockhead  like  myself,  who 
was  merely  humdrummiog  some 
nonsense  into  the  ear  of  his  friend. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be 
punishable  with  salt  and  water,  or 
even  with  expulsion,  for  any  one, 
unless  duly  qualified,  to  seize  the 
ears  of  a  whole  party.  If  there  are 
only  five  or  six  of  you,  you  must 
yield  as  gracefully  as  you  can  to 
your  fate,  and  listen — but  even  then 
only  in  his  turn^to  the  braying  of 
tiie  most  atrocious  donkey;  but  if 
your  number  reaches  even  the 
youngest  of  the  teens,  let  no  man 
monopolize  the  conversation  unless 
you  be  so  minded.  Cough,  hem, 
shuffle,  speak  against  him  las  |f  for  a 
wager;  and  if  none  of  all  these 
hints  will  satisfy  the  proser,  take  up 
a  decanter— an  empty  one  of  course 
— and  fracture  his  os  frontis.    No 
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result  from  this.  The  floveriest 
talker  becomes  dumb  the  moment 
he  leaves  his  chair— the  story  ex- 
piree in  an  unintelligible  succession 
of  hums  and  has;  and,  in  fact»  I 
ha?e  so  often  seen  the  instantaneous 
cessation  of  all  the  powers  of  pro- 
sing on  the  relinquishment  of  the 
seat,  that  I  have  for  a  long  time  be- 
lieved there  is  some  mysterious  con- 
nexion between  oratory  and  the 
portion  of  the  body  for  which  chairs 
were  intended.  These  remarks 
come  in  most  admirably  just  now, 
because  they  are  not  at  all  appli* 
.cable  to  the  glorious  Colonel  O'Loo- 
ney.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  posi- 
tions, he  was  equally  delightful. 
Sometimes,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  was 
less  amusing  than  others;  some- 
times rather  dull,  and  sometimes — 
for  the  truth  is  not  to  be  concealed 
— he  was  as  stupid  as  any  red- coat- 
ed biped  in  the  service ;  but,  at  all 
times,  his  conversation  was  wel- 
come— ^at  all  times  listened  to.  with- 
out a  murmur.  O  beautiful  effects 
of  a  temper  like  bis,  perpetually 
food,  and  of  a  disposition  overflow- 
ing with  kindness!  For,  after  all, 
bad  as  some  sour-faced  hypocrites 
pronounce  our  human  nature,  how 
uniformly  do  we  make  allowance 
for  the  imperfections  of  the  brave, 
the  generou9,  the  good,  and  give  to 
benevolence,  integrity,  and  friend- 
ship what  we  deny  to  rank  or  riches, 
or  even  to  wit  I 

'*  And  pray,  did  any  of  you  boys 
iverlive  in  a  boording- house?"  said 
the  Colonel,  looking  round  the  table 
with  an  eye  that  told  us  he  wanted 
no  answer  to  his  question,  but  that 
it  was  just  his  way  of  beglDning  one 
of  his  adventures.  **  Not  a  bad 
sort  of  place  at  all,  I  can  tell  you, 
a  fashionable  boor  ding- house,  whin 
the  landliddy  knows  what*s  what, 
and  keeps  up  the  cridit  of  her  esta- 
blishment." 

*<  Keeps  up  the  credit,  colonel  ? 
gives  tick  you  meaii?  " 

'*  I  mane  no  sich   thinflr.  Harrv 


ford  Square.    The  landliddy,  wbo 
had  once  been  a  beauty,  presided  at 
her  table  as  if  she  had  been  tbe 
Queen  of  Love,  attinded  by  a  atnii^ 
detachment  of  smiles  and  glances, 
not  forgetting  a  prodigious  accom- 
~  paniment  of  airs  and  graces.    Niver 
was  sich  bowinff  and  winking,  and 
all  manner  of  o£er  polite  attintions, 
as  she  bestowed  upon  me.    I  reaUy 
began  to  think  she  saw  something 
mighty  parUcular  in  my  handsome 
countenance;  but,  thought  I,  if  she 
is  such  a  fool  as  to  take  a  fancy  te 
me  it*s  none  of  my  faulty  and  she*s 
amazingly  welcome,  if  she  don*t  force 
me  to  fall  in  love  with  her  in  return. 
But  the  ould  beauty  had  no  intintioa 
of  the  sort.    If  any  body  was  in  love 
with  her  at  all,  it  was  two  white- 
headed  ould  fellows  who  regularly 
flanked  her  every  day  at  dinner, 
and  made  fine  speeches  to  her  as 
she  was  bilping  them  to  the  Tery 
best  pieces  of  the  fish.  One  of  these 
ould  men  was  General  Sim,  and  the 
other  Field-Marshal  Snook,  in  the 
service,  he  told  us,  of  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Hesse.    We  were  a  very 
distinguished  company,  I  assure  you; 
and  when  I  compared  myself  with 
the  lofty  people  1  met  there,  I  began 
to  be  confoundedly  sorry  I  was  not 
in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
myself.     What  was  a  poor  comet 
compared  to  a  field-marshal  and  a 
general  ?    We  had  ladies  of  the  par- 
ty too, — some  old  and  some  youne; 
but  all,  according  to  our  landiid- 
dy's  account,  the  daughters  and  cou- 
sins of  the  nobili^.    I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  Kmg  keeps  half  such 
aristocratic  company  as  sat  down  to 
table  every  day  in  the  boording- 
house  of  Mrs  Maples.    And  capital 
fun  we  had  in  spite  of  all  our  gran- 
deur,— every  one  found  his   own 
wine;    and  although  the    military 
grandees  on  the  right  and  left  ef 
the    landliddy    were     prodigiously 
dignified,    it  was   astonishing  how 
condescendingly  they  joined  me  in 
floorinflrasmiirb' — -■-    » -- t   »    -_ 


(e,  and  six  feet  tnro  without  my 
loes,  80  let  U8  have  the  hint  you 
lention  as  earljr  as  possible. ' 

*' '  Ob,  it*s  only  a  slight  idea  I  have 
I  my   head.     Have  you  observed 

very  elegant  looking  young  lady 
ong  with  the  Honourable  Mrs 
naggs?' 

•*  'What;  the  pale- faced  cretur 
ith  the  sort  of  squint  in  her  eye  ?  ' 

*'  '  She  lias  an  agreeable  cast — 
ouVe  observed  her  ?  Well,  mum*8 
le  word ;  forty  thousand  down,'pon 
onour,  and  immense  interest  at  the 
[orse-Guards  besides.* 

«  •  How  V ' 

"  *  Why,  you  see,  her  father,  Hono- 
able  Tom — fine  fellow  as  ever 
ralkod— poor— proud— high  blood 
-low  pocket— married  city  heiress 
-lots  of  money — tobacconist  some- 
i^here  in  the  east — Dash  for  a  while 
-horse  races— turf— opera.  Stop, 
ays  the  old  tobacconist,— no  more 
f  the  rhino.  My  friend — he  was  a 
riend  of  mine — the  Honourable 
^om— 'pulled  up  just  in  time  to  keep 
a  with  old  Pigtail— lived  steady — 
politics — bought  some  boroughs — 
>bliged  the  duke — Pigtail  died — lots 
»f  coin — Honourable  Tom  off  like  a 
ocket  again- squandered  immense- 
y — drank — caught  cold — died — we 
Qust  all  die— and  left  this  one  child 
-widow — interest  at  the  Horse- 
jruards  and  all — poor  Tom  I ' 
"All  the  time  the  Field-Marehal  was 
lolting  out  these  sentences,  he  kept 
tonstantly  pulling  away  at  my  bot- 
le;  and  as  example  is  always  very 
ofectious,  so  did  I,  till  the  divil  a 
Irop  w^as  left  in  the  half-dozen  I  had 
irdered.  That  uj^IiL  ,ii  i.\^  yon  can 
ifLva  no  ideii  oT  iiio  ;ittmiion»  thfit 
I'ere  lavished  on  me  by  Blra  Maples 
md  tho  HoDoiirauliJ  Mrs  S naggs. 
The  Fleld-Mar^bal  vi'aa  Itmd  in  my 
jrai^es,  for  the  quantity  ho  had 
kuiik  made  him  pa^rtkularly  do- 
(uent.  1  heard  him  aajriag  to  the 
■vidow,  *  Fine  fellow.  Captain 
^Xooney— long-  line  of  noble  an- 
^pstors — ^kings  of  Iretaud  long  Ago. 
Jncle  of  hU,  Terence  O  Loouey — 


pause  in  the  Hessian  commander's 
not  very  continuous  discourse, — 
'  Very  gentlemanly  young  man,  in- 
deed— 1  consider  myself  particularly 
lucky  in  so  very  select  a  party  of 
gentlemen.  We  are  always  very 
select  in  this  establishment-  Cap- 
tain 0*Looney,  I  hear,  is  very  rich. 
General  Sim  says  he  has  heard  of 
the  great  O'Looney  estates— very 
well-mformed  man,  General  Sim- 
very.'  By  some  means  or  other, 
what  with  nudging  some  to  leave 
one  seat,  and  some  to  leave  vacant 
another,  it  so  happened  that  I  found 
myself  sitting  cheek-by-jowl  with 
the  interesting  young  lady  with  the 
squint,  and  the  influence  at  the 
Horse-  Guards.  It  struck  me  that  all 
these  fine  speeches  about  myself 
might  just  as  well  have  been  spoken 
out  of  ear-shot;  but  a  young  fellow 
is  not  very  particular  on  these  points, 
especially  after  three  bottles  of  port- 
wine.  There  were  Miss  Snaggs  and 
1  fairly  seated  together  on  a  sofa, — 
a  good  way  removed  from  the  other 
people,  and  it  isn't  every  body's 
luck,  I  can  assure  you,  to  be  left  side 
by  side  with  forty  thousand  pounds. 
The  young  lady  sat  as  quiet  as  a 
mouse,  and  in  those  days  I  was  no 
great  hand  at  small  talk  even  after 
dinner.  Up  to  this  very  hour  [  think 
it  is  a  most  appalling  service  to  be- 
gin a  conversation  with  a  lady  that 
you  have  never  seen  before.  Btit 
for  my  part  I  was  always  confound- 
edly modesty  and  I  am  afraid  it  is 
too  late  for  me  to  improve.  But  my 
two  military  friends,  and  especially 
the  generalissimo  of  the  Hessian  ar- 
mw,  (.iiii,^  v^ry  opportundy  to  my 
sf^aistanc*^,  and  proposed,  a^  we  hud 
had  a  most  agreeable  evenings  down 
stairs,  that  tbe  ladies  should  parti- 
cipate a  little  in  our  eujoymenta, 
Mrfi  Mnplee  took  the  hint  in  a  mo- 
rn pnt,  and  ordered  tumblers  and 
othtr  appliancps  into  the  drawing- 
room.  Emboldened  by  all  these 
preparations,  I  recovered  from  my 
mtJTivam  konte^  and  turned  to  my 
cross- eyed  companion  with  a  look 
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'< '  Particlar  comfitable/  —  minced 
the  ladf . 

**  *  Och  then  and  you're  a  verj  ain- 
aible  young  lady  as  iver  I  met  in  m j 
life.' 

** '  Captun  OXooney/  interrupted 
the  Honourable  Mrs  Snagga,  '  you're 
overpowerioglyamusiDg;  Adelindaia 
quite  delighted  with  your  remarka/ 

"  *  Quite  charming,  I  do  declare/ 
^said  Mra  Maplea,  pretending  to 
conceal  a  laugh. 

<«  <  Ah !  wild  dog— wild  dog*  aaid 
the  Field-MarBhal.--*  All  the  O'Loo- 
iiy*B— wild — witty— polite^juat  like 
his  uncle  Terence  commanding  on 
the  Rhine — funny  rogue  —  poor 
Terence  I ' 

•'*  In  the  mean  time  we  had  aet  to 
rather  ferociously  on  the  tipple,  and 
for  a  lady  of  her  polished  manners  I 
never  met  with  the  equal  of  Mra 
Snaggs  in  the  art  of  cocking  her 
finger.  A  good  stout  rummer  seem* 
ed  a  mere  plaything  in  her  hand.  It 
disappeared  like  winking,  aa  the  vul- 
gar say,  or  aa  some  poet  or  other 
tells  us — 

<  Or  like  the  snow  falU  in  the  river, 
A  momeat  seen,  then  melts  for  ever.* 

I  sat  all  this  time  next  to  the  heireaa* 
and  it  is  really  wonderful  what  effect 
an  extra  tumbler  or  two  have  in  ad« 
ding  to  the  charms  of  beauty.  Bac- 
chus and  Venus  are  aurely  brother 
and  sister,  and  a  very  pleasant  fami- 
ly they  are.  Well — I  had  no  bash- 
fulness  now,  but  made  aa  great  a 
fool  of  myself  as  was  to  be  expected. 
The  squint  of  my  right-hand  neigh- 
bour had  disappeared,  and  no  won- 
der, for  the  divil  a  bit  could  I  aee 
whether  she  had  any  eyes  at  all.  I 
just  saw  when  I  looked  at  her  that 
there  was  certainly  a  face  surmount- 
ed with  a  cap,  but  by  this  time  I  had 
lost  all  perception  of  the  features  of 
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bondllog  up  stairs  to  my  bedroom  I 
pushed  ag«nat  somebody  on  tfca 
landing.  There  was  a  sort  of  scream 
— out  went  my  candle — and  itfter  a 
great  deal  of  palaver  with  the  persm, 
whoever  it  was  I  had  encountered, 
I  suppose  I  found  my  way  to  my 
chamlier,  for  I  wakened  in  bed  nest 
morning  with  a  total  forgetfuloeoa  of 
every  thing  that  had  ecoiirred. 

'*  Before  I  had  well  finished  drea»> 
ing,  the  Field  Marshal  of  Hesse  en- 
tered my  room. 

« « Well,  my  boy,'  he  said,  *  you've 
captured  the  citadel  in  gloriooa 
style.  Ah,  —  I  remember  —  on  the 
RhinO'^castle  here — our  cnmp  there 
—no  bustle  with  guns — ^no  trenches 
—  lines  —  circumvallationa  —  word 
given— aseault^off  we  go-^np  the 
hill— over  the  wall — into  the  market- 
place— flag  on  ramparts — the  city's 
ours,  hurra ! — Egad,  you  carried  the 
honourable  Miss  Snaggs  by  a  etnq^ 
de^main. — And  as  to  her  mother'—* 

**  *  She  was  carried  too,  I  auppoee, 
for  she's  the  devil  and  all  at  squeev- 
log  the  soul  out  of  a  brandy  bottle.' 

***  Amiable  woman  the  Honour- 
able Mrs  Snaggs,' — replied  the  com- 
mander-^' weak  health — stomachic 
affection — ^recommended  by  her  phy- 
sician—but  come,  breakfast  is  wait- 
ing'— **  happy  happy  pair,  none  but 
the  brave,  none  but  the  brave — ^noae 
but  the  brave  deserve  thefoir."  ' 

**  The  ould  fellow  went  down 
stairs  roaring  this  at  the  top  of  hn 
lungs,  and  certainly  when  I  entered 
the  parlour  you'd  have  diought 
Bomething  very  wonderful  had  hap- 
pened. All  the  whole  party  had 
their  eyes  turned  to  me  with  auch  a 
funny  expression,  that  I  began  to 
fancy  I  had  really  performed  eone 
very  astonishing  achievement  the 
night  before.  A  chair  had  been  kept 
for  me  next  to  Miss  Snagga,  into 


"  *  JLiast  nigns  was  a  verj  iryiog 
ae  to  her  nerves.' 

"  •  Not  a  doubt  of  it,'  says  I — '  my 
wn  hand  is  not  so  steady  this  morn- 
ig  as  it  ought  to  be/ 

*' '  There,  Miss  Adelinda,  there's 
confession  for  you.  Are  you  your- 
elf  quite  free  from  tremors  after  so 
^Itating  an  evening  ? ' 

"  *  I  endeavour  to  overcome  my 
-epidation  as  much  as  possible,'  re- 
lied Miss  Adelinda.  '  But  it  is 
ery  natural  in  one  so  young,  and 
1  my  peculiarly  delicate  situation.' 

''  *  What  is  natural,  Miss  Snaggs  ? ' 
ays  I. 

"  '  Why,  that  I  should  feel  parti- 
lar  uncomfi  table.' 

"  *  Ah,  I  daresay  you  do,'  says  I; 
but  you'll  be  more  up  to  such  things 
y  the  time  you're  as  practised  a 
and  at  it  as  your  mother.' 

"  General  Sim,  vrho  was  usually 
ather  a  silent  member  of  the  com- 
any,  here  joined  in  the  conversa- 
fon. 

" '  Mrs  Snaggs  is  certainly  more 
ccustomed  to  such  occiurences 
ban  her  daughter.  When  we  look 
t  her  countenance  we  can't  be 
urprised  at  its  happening  every 
Jghu' 

"  *  Ah,  very  true,'  says  I ;  *  she 
lears  the  marks  of  it  in  her  fiace.' 

<*  *  Do  you  think  so  really  ?'  says 
be  General. 

"  *  rfaith  I  do — I  never  saw  a  more 
cll-tale  countenance  in  my  life.* 

"  *  She  certainly  is  a  lovely  woman 
-of  the  most  delicate  feelings;  and 
assure  you,  Captain  O'Looney,  last 
light  she  was  completely  over- 
ome.' 

"  *  So  1  expected/  says  I;  '  but, 
ipon  my  tsouJ,  'tis  too  bad  to  bo 
Fllto^  all  these  thingH  before  people 
n  thiB  way»  There  ebotild  be  no 
ftles  out  of  school/ 

** '  Right/  fitiys  the  Field- Marshal 
^^  mum'a  the  word.  In  thin^a  of 
bat  8ort  It  is  cursiidty  mdellcate  to 
>lab/ 

'*  When  we  were  all  going  on  in 
his  freehand  easy  wey»  talking  over 


wnai  wouia  me  nonouraoie  tons 
have  said  if  he  had  lived?  Great 
fortune  the  O'Looneys.  Poor 
Terence — commanded  on  the  Rhine.' 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  had  followed 
the  servant  up  stairs,  and  was  U8her<« 
ed  into  a  small  room,  which  was 
only  big  enough  to  hold  a  sofa  and 
a  chair.  Mrs  Snaggs  was  lyine 
gracefully  extended  on  the  sofa,  and 
motioned  me  to  sit  down  beside  her« 
By  the  powers  I  thinks  I,  this  is 
rather  serious.  There's  no  saying 
what  this  tippling  ould  womaa 
manes  to  be  after.  However,  down 
I  sat,  and  she  began — 

'* '  You  are  not  surprised,  my  dear 
OXroney,  at  my  having  sent  for  you 
here?' 

"  '  Och,  not  the  least,'  says  I-^ 
^  how  do  you  find  yourself  this  morn- 
ing?' 

"  *  Agitated  of  course.  But,  my 
dear  friend,  it  is  high  time  to  pro- 
ceed to  business.  You  are  an  Irisb- 
man?' 

**  <  How  the  divil  did  you  find  it 
out?' 

<* '  You  are  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  O'Looneys  ? ' 

"  '  Like  enough/  says  I. 

"  '  And  hold  of  course  the  posses- 
sions of  the  name  ? ' 

"  *  To  be  sure.' 

"  •  Then,  my  dear  Captain 
0*Looney,  I  accept  you  with  all  my 
heart/ 

«  When  she  said  this  she  laid  hold 
of  my  hand,  and  squeezed  it  as  if 
it  had  been  a  lemon. 

"  *  Indeed ! '  said  I,  *  then,  by  my 
faith,  you're  one  of  the  jolliest  old 
women  I  ever  met  with — and  what 
will  yotj  do  with  me  after  you  havo 
accepted  me?' 

**  *  Do  with  you  \ — after  your  dc- 
claratioDs  last  night  on  the  landing 
— we  Bliall  send  tor  a  Bpeeial  licenBo 
immpdjatcly.' 

*'  ^  On  the  landing!  And  waa  it 
you  t  feU  ia  with  on  my  way  to  bed 
laHt  nttjhtf ' 

'*  *  Oh.  no— my  feelings  had  over- 
come me  before,  but  my  daughter 


to  me  by  a  regular  promise,  and  of 
course  you  will  break  it  at  your 
peril/ 

^'  *  A  promise  of  what  ? '  says  I. 

*<  *  Of  marriage/  said  she.  '  But 
my  friend  General  Sim  will  explain 
it  to  you  better  than  I  can.' 

'''The  deuce  he  will  I'  says  I. 
'  Then  you  may  tell  General  Sim, 
that  if  he  says  a  word  to  me  about 
marrying  such  a  funny,  foolish,  ould 
liddy,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his 
body,  and  shoot  him  into  the  bar- 
gain.' 

"  I  left  the  ould  woman  when  I  had 
taid  this,  and  walked  down  into  the 
breakfast  parlour.  The  whole  party 
were  there  still,  with  the  exception 
of  General  Sim. 

*' '  Here's  a  pretty  piece  of  busi- 
ness,' said  I ; '  Mrs  Maples,  the  ould 
liddy  up  stairs  has  not  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  last  night's  punch 
yet,' 

« *  Sir  I  •  said  the  landlady,  •  I  don't 
understand  your  allusions^the 
honour  of  this  establishment'—— 

*'  *  Is  all  in  my  eye,'  said  I;  *  and 
as  to  marrying  any  of  the  party— 
as  ould  Mrs  Snaffgs  wishes  me  to 
do^I  have  no  inUntion  of  the  sort, 
I  assure  ye.' 

"  Here  Miss  Adelinda  gave  a  faint 
shriek,  and  squinted  at  me  with  all 
her  might. 

**  *  Have  you  no  regard  for  the 
young  lady's  feelings?'  said  Mrs 
Maples.    <  How  do  you  feel,  miss  ? ' 

*' '  Particlar  uncomfitable,'  replied 
the  young  lady,  and  was  quietly 
marched  out  of  the  room  by  Mrs 
Maples. 

"  *  Hem— hem — mum's  the  word,' 
said  the  Field- Marshal — *  in  general 
cases — ^but  really,  poz — ^this  is  a 
peculiar  case— you  must  marry  the 
lady.' 

** '  What  is  it  you  mane,  ould 
man?'  said  I,  for  I  was  now  in  a 
mortal  passion. 

"  « You  must  marry  the  lady— or 
—hem — the  friends  of  the  family 
will  demand  satisf '— — 

"  *  Ifl  it  satiafaction  thev're  after? 


General  Sim.    Brave  man  GSeneral 
Sim— excellent  shot' 

**  In  about  half  an  hour,  wben  I 
was  busily  packing  up  my  trunk,  a 
tap  came  to  my  door,  and  on  opening 
it  the  Field-Marshal  etept  Into  the 
room  with  a  very  dignified  expres* 
sion  on  his  prodigious  featares. 

*•  •  Servant,  Captain  O'Looney — 
sorry — very— to  be  messenger — ^bos- 
tile  message  —  hem  —  mum'a  the 
word  in  matters  of  war— General 
Sim,  angry  at  shameful  conduct 
—  satisfaction  —  pistols  to-moiToir 
morning,  or  marry  the  lady.' 

''  <  I'll  meet  him  with  all  my  heart/ 
said  I;  *and  I  didn't  give  him  credit 
for  being  so  much  of  a  gentleman ; 
for  between  ourselves — mam*8  the 
word,  as  you  say,  among  frienda— 
curse  me  if  I  didn't  believe  that  if  he 
was  a  general  at  all  he  was  a  general 
dealer,  and  that  yoar  connexion 
with  the  Hessians  arose  from  your 
being  a  maker  of  Hessian  bootf/ 

'*  *  Hell— the  devil— boots?  what 
do  you  mean?' 

"  *  Very  little,  most  noble  Field- 
Marshal ;  but  if  you  have  delivered 
your  message,  and  got  your  answer, 
I  advise  you  to  be  off  before  I  can 
say  Jack  Robinson,  or  I'll  kick  you 
over  the  bannisters,  though  you  had 
the  principality  of  Hesse  on  your 
back.' 

<''Hell!  kick— bannisters!  yon 
shall  answer-r^but  mum's  the  word/ 

'*  It  was  the  finest  fun  in  the  world 
to  see  the  Field-Marshal's  fright,  but 
how  was  I  to  get  a  second — for  not 
a  single  soul  in  all  London  did  I 
know  that  I  could  apply  to,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  send  to  the  regiment. 

*'  I  was  quite  disconsolate  on  ac- 
count of  this  misfortune,  hut  at  last 
I  bethought  me  that  as  all  things 
were  to  be  had  in  London,  either 
for  love  or  money,  if  I  could  not  get 
the  assistance  of  a  friend  in  any 
other  way,  I  would  hire  one.  Ifow 
at  the  Ould  Slaughter's  Hotel,  where 
I  had  dined  once  or  twice,  there  was  a 
divilish  bluff  jolly  looking  ould  fellow 
of  a  waiter — I  knew  him.  hv  the  cast 
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ext  morniog,  and  accompanj  me 
i  my  second  to  Batterflea  Fields, 
h'mgs  were  arranged  entirely  to  my 
itisfaction.  I  gave  Joe  a  cronrn  to 
>gale  himself  with  in  the  mean 
me,  and  went  back  again  to  the 
oordiDg- house  to  make  a  final  set- 
[ement  with  my  friend  Mrs  Maples. 

"  On  going  into  her  private  par- 
}ur,  she  received  me  with  the 
aughtiest  manner  she  could  put  on. 

«' «  Ah,  Captain  O'Looney,  you 
ave  broken  the  heart  of  a  dear  in* 
ocent  susceptible  creature.' 

**  *  Pray,  madam/  says  I,  *  who  is 
be  iDJured  lady  you  allude  to  ?  * 

'<*Mi8sSnagg8.' 

"  *  Are  you  sure  it's  miss  ?  for, 
pon  my  soul,  I  fancied  it  was  the 
»uld  lady.' 

*' '  How  can  you  say  so,  sir  ?  Mrs 
>naggs  is  a  widow,  oppressed  with 
he  Toss  of  the  best  of  husbands, — 
ind  the  young  lady,  the  dear  sweet 
iharming  Adeiinda ' 

"  -^ *  Is  rather  partial,  like  her 

namma,  to  a  comfortable  nightcap.' 

««Anightcap,  sir?' 

" '  Yes,  and  a  divil  of  a  strong 
me,  too^half  and  half,  and  not  a 
himbleful  less.' 

"  *  Really,  Mr  O'Looney,  'tis  too 
)ad  to  take  advantage  of  a  lady  havi- 
ng admitted  you  to  Her  dressing- 
oom,  to  quiz  the  particulars  of  her 
lead- dress.' 

"  But  it's  useless  going  through  the 
^hole  of  our  conversation.  I  paid 
ler  all  she  demanded,  except  a 
rifling  compensation  she  said  she 
expected  for  my  being  in  all  proba* 
)ility  the  cause  of  her  losing  such 
listinguished  members  of  her  esta- 
)li8hnient  as  the  honourable  Mra 
§naggs  and  her  daughter.  *  And  the 
Koperty  of  the  family,  you  are 
kware.  Captain  O'Looney  '— 

'* '  Is  very  large,  indeed,'  said  I, 

and    lies    next  to  the  OXooney 
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friend  Joe  the  waiter  seemed  quite 
to  understand  the  business  1  wished 
to  employ  him  on,  and  I  went  very 
comfortably  to  bed,  determined  to 
shoot  ould  Sim  through  the  liver  for 
being  such  a  Tom  Neddy  as  to  think 
I  believed  any  of  his  lies  and  balder- 
dash. 

"  Next  momiDg  at  peep  of  day  I 
was  up  and  in  the  coffeeroom.  My 
second  had  figged  himself  out  in  hia 
Sunday  clothes,  and  such  a  divil  of 
a  buck  had  never  been  heard  of  since 
the  days  of  Adam.  He  had  on  a  pair 
of  the  tightest  fitting  buckskins  you 
ever  saw,  that  pinched  him  so  cur* 
sedly  at  the  knee,  that  he  walked 
without  even  daring  to  1)end  the 
joint,  exactly  as  if  his  legs  had  been 
two  straight  stout  pieces  of  wood« 
His  top-boots  were  knowingly  wrin- 
kled almost  down  to  the  ankle,  lea- 
ving about  a  foot  of  the  calf  of  his 
leg  sticking  out  like  an  enormous 
Yorkshire  pudding  tied  in  at  both 
ends.  Before  proceeding  to  the 
field,  he  continued  his  professional 
avocations,  and  brought  me  a  dish 
of  coffee,  in  which,  by  some  mistake^ 
I  suppose,  he  had  emptied  a  noggin 
of  brandy  instead  of  milk.  While  I 
was  drinking  it,  and  waiting  for  the 
coach,  Joe  employed  himself  very 
busily  in  setting  the  coffeeroom  in 
order.  He  scrubbed  the  tables, 
brushed  the  floor;  and  while  we 
were  both  thus  employed,  we  did 
not  perceive  the  entrance  of  my  ho- 
nourable friend  the  Field-Marshal. 

**  *  Servant,  Captain  O'Looney. — 
Unpleasant  business  this — hate  blood 
— come  from  friend  the  General  to 
see  if  you  won't  compromise.' 

^  *  What  do  you  mean  by  a  com- 
promise ? '  said  I. 

•*  *  Why,  if  you  won't  marry  lady, 
make  some  compensation — feelings 
acute  —  wounded  sensibility — five 
hundred  pounds  or  so.' 
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LETTER  FBOM  A  LIBERAL  WHIG. 


Sir, — U  was  the  object  of  mj  two 
labt  letters  to  show  that  the  system 
[)f  the  balance  of  parties,  by  which 
the  affairs  of  the  naiiun  had  been 
conducted  ever  since  the  Revolution 
}f  1688,  is  now  come  to  an  end—* 
;hat  even  the  names  of  *'  V^hig " 
ind  "  Tory/'  so  long  perverted  from 
heir  original  signiti cation,  have  at 
eogth  ceased  to  possess  any  charac- 
;eri8tic  fitness  whatever — and  that 
;he  only  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  public  men  at  the  present 
jay  is  that  which  distinguishes  them 
IS  the  defenders  or  subverterd  of 
}ur  existing  institutions.  That  this 
^reat  change  has  been  accelerated 
)y  Parliamentary  Reform  there  can 
}e  no  question,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
emarkable  that  the  chief  originators 
)f  that  measure  should  have  been 
lo  blind  to  its  immediate  result  as  to 
hink  that  they  were  securing  to 
hemselvesthe  permanent  possession 
»f  power  through  the  very  meant 
vhich  have  almost  annihilated  their 
eparate  party  existence.  The  events 
)i  the  last  three  months,  since  the 
nee  ting  of  the  second  Reform  Par- 
lament,  have  served  but  to  rivet  the 
haias  by  which  the»  shattered 
emnant  of  the  Whigs  are  held  in 
ubjection  to  their  Radical  asso- 
iates.  Political  servitude  is  the 
irice  which  they  have  consented  to 
•ay  for  the  gratification  of  a  shorts 
ived  and  short-sighted  vengeance, 
['hose  whom  they  had  themselves 
ecently  denounced,  not  only  as 
raitora  to  the  state,  but  as  their 
WD  deadliest  enemies,  are  the  task- 
lasters  who  for  the  present  appear 
3  be'  content  with  their  voluntary 
urrender,  only  that  they  may  be 
lade  the  fitter  instruments  for  the 
ccomplishment  of  the  most  destruc- 
ve  purposes.  There  is  nothing  of 
xa^geration  in  this  plain  statement 


declared  democracy.  Do  the  one 
hundred,  or  (at  most)  one  hundred 
and  fifty  members  of  Parliament,  who 
Btill  rejoice  in  the  name  of  **  Whigs,'* 
or  does  any  one  gentleman  among 
them  seriously  believe  that  these 
objects,  so  openly  avowed  and 
plainly  manifested,  are  abandoned 
^nay,are  even  so  much  as  suspend- 
ed—for the  sake  of  a  support  so 
little  needed,  and,  but  a  few  months 
since,  so  contemptuously  spumed  - 
and  derided?  Can  they  imagine 
that  those,  more  especially,  who  are 
unrestrained  by  the  obligations  of  a 
positive  oath,  unchecked  by  the 
dread  of  deliberate  perjury,  are  to 
be  rendered  innoxious  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  small  lump  of  aristo- 
cratic leaven,  or  overreached  by  the 
superior  talent  and  skill  in  diplo- 
macy of  those  whose  ministerial 
existence  is  bounded  by  their  con- 
venience ? 

On  the  other  hand, — and  here,  sir, 
I  must  crave  your  indulgence  in  re- 
spect of  some  difference  in  our  po- 
litical sentiments, — let  us  turn  from 
this  picture  of  Whig  humiliation, 
and  look  to  the  state  of  their  ancient 
rivals,  the  pure  and  unmixed  Tories. 
The  first  and  most  striking  feature 
of  dissimilarity  which  presents  itself 
is,  indeed,  highly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter;  for  here  we  see  ho« 
nesty,  sincerity,  firmness  of  purpose, 
and  an  unvarying  consistency  of  opi- 
nion, contrasted  with  (I  grieve  to 
say)  the  reverse  of  these  noble  qua- 
lities ;  but  then  we  must  add  to  these 
a  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  improve- 
ment, and,  what  Lord  Bacon  so  apt- 
ly terms,  of  ''froward  retention  of 
custom,'*  by  persisting  in  which,  de- 
spite of  all  the  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  experience,  more  harm  has  ac- 
crued, both  to  themselves  as  a  party, 
and  to  the  nation  at  large,  than  the 
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cend  to  the  origin  of  these  pheno* 
niena  would  be  to  trace  the  political 
history  of  the  country  for  the  last 
two  centuHes.  But,  to  go  no  fur- 
ther back  than  to  the  introduction  of 
the  recent  Reform  Bill^  do  we  not 
see  this  truth  signally  exemplified  in 
the  short-sighted  policy  which  first 
placed  the  whig  party  in  the  seat  of 
power,  and  afterwards  forced  them 
into  an  unnatural  alliance  with  the 
avowed  enemies  of  monarchical  go- 
vernment, and  thus  mainly  contri- 
buted to  the  introduction  and  suc- 
cess of  a  measure  far  more  sweeping 
and  popular  in  its  construction  than 
had  been  imagined  by  its  original 
projectors  ? 

It  is  no  compensation  for  this  in- 
jury, that  its  consequences,  by  a 
just  and  impartial  rfemesis,  have 
fallen  yet  more  destructively  on 
the  heads  of  the  actual  contrivers 
than  of  their  unintentional  abet" 
tors :  but»  if  any  circumstances  were 
wanting  to  confirm  this  as  the  just 
view  of  our  actual  position  with  re- 
ference to  the  point  in  discussion,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  still  more  re- 
cent event  of  the  failure  and  break- 
ing-up  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ministry 
—a  ministry  which  gave  the  bright- 
est assurances  of  solid  and  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  country  of 
any  that  it  has  ever  possessed,  and 
which  has  fallen  not  from  any  defect 
of  performance,  bi^t  simply  because, 
owing  to  their  filrmer  participation 
in  the  fatal  mistake  above  referred 
to,  the  people  refused  to  place  confi« 
dence  in  some  of  the  members  com* 
posing  it  Nothing  indeed  could  be 
more  absurd  or  illogical  than  the  in- 
ference from  their  past  resistance  of 
Reform  to  the  insincerity  of  their 
present  professions,  nor  can  an  in* 
stance  be  found  of  greater  dishonesty 
than  in  the  arguments  used  to  sua- 
tain  that  inference,  and  to  derive 
from.it  a  plea  for  refusing  them  the 
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tremes  of  obsdnate  denial  and  weak 
and  timid  concession. 

With  respect  to  the  precise  mea- 
sure of  reform,  whedier  in  church 
or  state,  which  prudence  would  ei- 
ther require  or  sanction,  I  tnist  it 
will  not  be  imputed  to  any  illibe- 
rality  of  sentiment  if  I  support  a  hy- 
pothesis, seemingly  paradoxical,  that 
a  much  larger  allowance  may  now 
be  expected  from  the  hands  of  a  Con- 
servative than  of  (what  ia  calledj  a 
Liberal  Ministry.  How  coaaiiteiitly 
with  his  first  dedarauon,  and  how 
speedily  also*  Sir  Robert  Peel  pro- 
ceeded in  the  redemption  of  liie 
pledge  he  had  freely  given,  the  b- 
Bulng  of  the  commission  for  report- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  Eofliah 
church,  with  a  view  to  ecdeahiati- 
cal  reform  on  the  widest  baaia  of  an 
establishment,  abundantly  teatifiea; 
and  if  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  certain 
that,  without  the  previous  memsure 
of  Reform  in  Paniaraent,  no  aodi 
scheme  could  have  been  propounded 
with  the  remotest  chance  ofsuccesa, 
it  is  no  less  80»  although  this  be  an 
ingredient  which  has  been  lefttnttia 
every  calculation,  both  of  Whigs  end 
Radicals,  that»  notmtkUanding  Re- 
form in  Parliament,  none  bat  a  Cod- 
servative  Ministry  eoold  even  now 
have  ventured  upon  it.  Hie  reaaon 
of  this  is  obvious— namely,  that  the 
Church  rests  for  support  on  puUie 
opinion;  and  that  the  consent  of  the 
Church  would  fairly,  and  from  no 
mean  or  unworthy  motives,  be  with- 
held from  any  ministry  in  which  she 
herself  bad  no  confidence — IraD 
any  ministry,  in  short,  which  ia  un- 
able to  furnish  adequate  security 
against  the  extension  or  perversioa 
oi  its  plans  to  purposes  of  destrtt&> 
tion.  Even  belore  the  formation  of 
Sir  Robert  Peers  administntioe, 
what  confidence,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  could  any  sincere  well- wish- 
er to  the  Church  establishment liave 


Maiair  avowed incapaciiy,ha8  been  absurdly 
"fims^i  represeoted  as  an  UDprecedented 
^  ««^;:    Btretcii  o(  arbitrary  despotism  ?  This, 


wiisit    then,  is— at  least  in  my  apprehen- 
■^^!Si    fijon-the  true  stote  of  the   case. 
brijir      Without  Parliamentary  Reform   do 
'hm    extensire  or  solid  good,  io  the  shape 
y^^s:     0/ national  improvement,  could  ever 
^k    have  been  accomplished   by  any 
■kmi    thing  short  of  a  revolutionary  pro- 
^k'     cess,  and,  notwithstanding    Parlla- 
?k     mentary  Reform,  no  such  improve- 
/:^,7     ment  could  be  effected,    without 
m'     resorting  to  agitation  and  Tiulence, 
!  n     upon  any  other  than  a  Conservative 
fj:     pn'iiciple.    If  these    positions   be 
01     granted— and  I  do  not  see  how  they 
Sf      can  be  disputed—there  is  an  end  of 
g     the  fallacy  which  confounded  Itc' 
I     form  with  Revolution,  that  is  to  say, 
tbe  means  of  escape  with  the  cala- 
mity which  was  sought  to  be  avoid- 
ed.   What,  then,  is  the    practical 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
premises,  as  applicable  to  our  pre- 
sent condition,  by  those  whose  true 
object  is   the  wise   and   cautious 
improvement  of  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  ?   Not  surely  that 
we  ought  to  unite  with  those  who 
seek  their  destruction  in  the  vain 
hope  of  moderating  or  neutralizing 
them  by  the  junction,  or  with  those 
who  are  tbe  avowed  enemies  of  all 
change,  in  the  expectation  that  they 
must,  even  though  unwillingly,  be 
Iragged  along,  together  with  our- 
eJres,  in  tbe  already  too  rapid  career 
f  irresistible  innovation.     Circum- 
ances   indeed   may   arise,  as  has 
cemly   been   the  case,  to  render 
ch   an    union   as   the  latter  lor  a 
le  expedient  or  Rven  uecessnry, 
t  ft  van  he  for  a  thort  time  only; 
j^fe,  on  the  other  hand, no  possible 
'tim&iances   cau  j uglify  tht)  true 
*r  of  his  country  in  uniting,  for 
-  eo   sliort  a    pC'tiod  or  limiud  u 
tasc^    with     thof^e   whose    prm- 
a  are  bueh  as»  iu  his  judgment, 
.voJvB    hvr    rum«     What,  iheti, 
(n»   hut   the  cord ial  j u n€ tlon  of 


some  Qisgraceiuj,  or  at  oest  suspi- 
cious, compromises  of  political 
principle,  whereas,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  extinction  of 
party,  no  such  sacrifice  is  required, 
and  consequently  no  risk  of  loss  of 
character  incurred,  or  selfish  motive 
imputable  ? 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this 
"  consummation,"   although   "  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,"  roust  be  a 
work  of  time,  and  is  only  too  likely 
to  be  altogether  frustrated  by  crude 
and  injudicious  attempts  to  hasten 
the  accomplishment—that  many  pre« 
judices  are  to  be    subdued,  many 
jarring  opinions  to  be  reconciled, 
nmny  open  or  lurking  animosities  to 
be  forgotten,  before  the  arrived  of 
this  happy  period  of  peace  and  fra- 
ternity—to which  it  may  possibly  be 
added,  that  the  abrupt  dismissal  by 
the    King    of    Lord    Melbourne's 
Ministry,  and  the  inveterate  perse- 
cution by  the  ousted  party,  aided  by 
their  Radical  confederates,  of  that 
which  succeeded    it,  even   to   its 
downfall,    have    but   widened    the 
breach,  and  placed  a  new  and  (for 
the  present  at  least)  an  insuperable 
bar  in  the   way  of  reconcilement. 
From  both  these  opinions  I  difiTer 
entirely,  and  maintain,  on  the  con« 
trary,  that  there  never  was,  or  can 
be,  a  season  more  fit  than  the  pre- 
sent   for    mutual    forgiveness    and 
amity.    Whatever  the  party  which 
now  appears  to  be  triumphant  may 
have  said  or  felt  on  the  subject  of 
that  late  extraordinary  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  they  cannot 
but  know  what  was  the  real  motive, 
Q.S  ako  that  h  bi  one  In  which  almost 
the  entire  wealth  and   inleiligenee 
of  at  lentit  iWu  division  of  the  empire 
more  or  less  fully  pur tici pale.  They 
cannot  expect  to  retain  their  prt-sent 
iIUgoUeD  position  for  a  single  month 
wiUiout  con  cilia  Ling  the  favour,  or 
softening   the   oppotiilion,  of    their 
antagonists,  except  at  a  price  which 
llipy  will  bo  very  loath  to  pay — the 
continuance  of  a  tribute  which  they 
will  shrink  from  rendering,  now  that 
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hearty  tJthdugli  hampered  (u  the 
phreae  is)  hy  his  baaeful  connexioii 
with  the  hated  Tories^  aad  widi 
those  whoBi  the  Courier,  with  feli- 
eitous  and  dignified  courtesy,  atylea 
**  the  truculent  Orangemen."  Bat 
let  us  listen  to  their  champion  and 
ringleader-^to  the  illustrious  **  scion 
of  the  noble  house  of  Russell"  him- 
self, and  hear  the  altered  tone  in 
which  he  spealca  when  actuated  by 
the  dread  of  being  rejected  by  the 
South  Deron  electors.  No  longer 
are  our  Conservatire  ears  startM, 
and  our  Protestant  indignation 
roused,  by  the  fierce  and  impatient 
clamour  which  so  lately  assailed  us, 
when  we  were  told  that  nothing 
could  appease  the  Moloch  of  i^ita* 
tion  but  the  immediate  suppression 
of  some  two  or  three  hunared  Pro« 
testant  livings,  and  derotion  of  their 
revenues  (under  the  title  of  surplus) 
to  the  purposes  of  general—that  is 
to  say,  Roman  Catholic  Education. 
**  Oh,  no— we  mean  no  such  thiM. 
God  forbid  that  a  shilling  of  Church 
revenue  should  go  to  any  other  than 
Protestant  eccmiaatical  purposes, 
BO  long  as  there  are  any  such  pur« 
poses  to  which  it  can  be  applied! 
Heaven  forefend  that  we  should  ever 
be  deemed  guilty  of  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  such  sacrilege  I  Ob,  no— 
we  mean  no  more  Uian  the  abolition 
of  sinecures,  in  Church  as  well  as 
in  state,  and  if  the  L.1000  per  an- 
num which  we  take  from  A,  who 
does  nothing,  is  wanted  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  livings  of  B,  C,  and 
D,  who  at  present  worlc  hard  and 
are  insufficiently  paid  for  their  la- 
bours, in  God's  name  let  it  be  so 
applied  before  so  much  as  a  single 
farthing  be  sulFered  to  be  diverted  to 
any  other  purpose!"  '*  Why,  my 
Lord  John  Russell,  how  you  sur- 
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friends,  and  that  is  the  rery  reason 
why  1  did  nof  so  express  it;  for  if  1 
had,  we  could  not  iiave  turned  ovt 
those  whom  the  Morning  Chronicle 
BO  aptly  deaigaafeea  aa  *  the  bloody 
Tories.^" 

Now,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
reasonable  defender  of  Church  pro- 
perty has  ever  yet  attempted  to  place 
it  on  any  better  foundation  than 
tliat  upon  whidi  all  property  rests, 
whether  of  corporations  or  of  indi- 
viduals, and  aa  there  can  1m  bo 
question  that,  whether  in  the  case  of 
corporation  property  or  of  the  pri- 
vate property  of  individuala,  it  all 
reverte  to  the  state,  on  failure  of  ob- 
ject«  to  which  it  ouebt  to  be  applied, 
or  of  persons  to  enjoy  or  to  inherit, 
it  becomes  the  most  difficult  thisg 
imaginable  to  conceive  the  neceasitj 
of  Parliamentary  interference  to 
eatablieh  a  self-evident  tralsm,  or  of 
turning  out  a  Ministry  poaaeaafaig  in 
the  highest  degree  the  confidence  of 
the  King,  the  Lords,  and  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  En^ish  Con* 
mens,  for  the  salce  of  anMMmcing  it 
as  applicable  to  an  all  hut  impossible 
contiogency.  But  what  shall  we 
say  when  we  hear  the  same  mode- 
rate and  constitutional  sentiments 
re-echoed  on  the  other  aide  the 
Channel  by  the  Proteus-leader  of 
Irish  insurrection  himself,  who  now 
avows  that  neither  he  nor  bia  follow- 
ers have  the  smallest  intention  of 
disturbing  Church  property  ao  long 
as  there  are  any  Church  purpoeea  to 
which  it  can  be  rendered  bmta  fidt 
available,  and  that  their  cmfy  end  is 
answered  by  the  expulsion  of  those 
Ministers  whom  they  designate  as 
the  eternal  enemies  of  Ireland,  and 
the  substitution  of  others  whom  (to 
serve  the  present  turn)  they  extol 
as  her  liberal  friends  and    awom 
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id  not  thep  his,  How,  any  others 
ise  than  by  an  honest,  straightfor- 
ard,  and  manly  union  with  a  sin- 
)re,  although  cautious  and  con- 
tentious, Reformer— such  as  Sir 
obert  Peel  has  now  proved  himself 
»  be— by  an  union  with  him,  if  it 
m  be  effected  (and  why  not,  since 
lere  are  really  no  vital  points  of 
fference  in  opinion  between  them, 
;  least  not  on  this  important  sub- 
ct  of  Church  property),  or,  if  not 
f  an  union,  .then  by  a  candid  and 
^nourable  submission  and  recogni- 
on  of  his  aclcnowledged  superiority 
-how  else,  I  aslc,  can  the  really 
*Rpectable  among  the  scattered 
*lic8  of  what  was  once  the  Whig 
irtij  hope  to  extricate  themselvee 
om  this  humiliating  embarrass- 
lent? 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from 
lese  (the  most  really  pitiable  of  any 
ass  of  persons  calling  or  fancyilig 
lemseWes  a  political  party)  to  those 
mong  Mr  O'Conneirs  own  imme- 
iate  followers,  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
lolic  members,— and  I  sincerely  be- 
eve  they  are  not  few  in  number,-— 
ho  feel  that  they  have  reputations  at 
Alee,  and  characters  to  be  maintain- 
d  or  sacrificed,~-and  aslc,  how  they 
m  hope  to  emerge,  wiUi  honour, 
ut  of  the  frightful  abyss  of  equivo- 
ition  and  perjury,  to  which  one  of 
le  most  truly  respectable  and,  till 
itely,  really  influential,  both  from 
rinciple  and  talent,  of  their  own 
ody — i  mean  Mr  ^neas  Macdon- 
ell — has  so  clearly  shown  that  their 
ifatuated  conduct  is  leading  them  ? 
'o  be  sure,  if  the  present  recantch 
on  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr 
rConnell  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
ipy  can  scarcely  say  that  their  late 
ote  had  no  other  object  than  the  ex- 
ulsion  of  what  they  considered  to 
e  a  hostile  Ministry,  and  that  they 
ever  had  in  contemplation  the  ap- 
ropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property 
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a  more  really  able  and  latelligent 
Roman  Catholic  than  Mr  0*Connell, 
thinks  himself  bound  to  meet  the  ao 
cusation.  Mr  Shell  admits,  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  vote  is  to  divest 
the  Irish  Church  of  some  consider* 
able  portion  of  iu  actual  property, 
which  portion  he  (indeed)  assHmes 
to  be  superfluous;  and  he  then  pro* 
ceeds  to  argue,  that  this  is  not  either 
doing  or  imagining  any  injury  to  the 
Establishment,  because  the  Estab- 
lishment will  be  both  more  eecure 
and  more  efficient  by  being  stripped 
of  this  superfluity.  Now,  not  to  com- 
ment upon  the  very  close  resem* 
blance  between  this  argument  and 
those  which  have  so  frequently  been 
resorted  to  by  the  Macheaths  and 
Dick  Turpins  of  the  day,  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  it  implies  a  construction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  oath  some- 
what different  from  that  intended  by 
the  Protestant  Legislature  which 
imposed  it ;  and,  even  in  conceding 
the  privilege  for  which  Mr  Shell  con« 
tends  in  favour  of  honest  difference 
of  construction,  we  must  say  thai 
it  appears  something  like  a  miraclv 
worthy  of  St  Patrick  himself,  if  five^ 
and-thirty  Roman  Catholic  minda 
are  found  to  concur,  by  the  mere  ae» 
cident  of  a  peculiar  mental  conform* 
ation,  in  one  sense  of  a  very  plain 
declaration,  which  sense  happens  to 
be  the  direct  contrary  of  that  which 
is  entertained  by  an  immense  and 
overwhelming  majority  of  their  Pro* 
testant  neighbours.  If  even  half  of 
the  flve-and-thirty  (not  reckoning 
the  odd  one),  or  if  ten,  or  even  five, 
out  of  the  number,  were  to  intimate 
so  much  as  a  doubt  about  the  true 
construction,  Mr  Shell's  argument 
might  demand  something  or  com^ 
plaisance  in  the  midst  of  its  apparent 
absurdity;  but  if  all  the  thirty-five 
are  of  one  mind,  and  all  Ihe  rest  of 
the  world  of  the  direct  opposite  r»- 
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somewhat  ashamed  of  their  obsUnacy 
and  prejudice.  But  it  is  with  these 
extravaeants  in  religion  as  with  those 
in  politics,  who  can  never  rest  satis- 
fied  while  there  is  a  **plu8  ultra"  to 
be  contended  for,  and  who  repudiate 
the  boon  of  a  liberal  and  beneficial 
public  concession,  because  it  is  not 
accompanied  bj  an  entire  surrender 
to  the  sovereign  will  and  caprices  of 
a  thankless  multitude.  It  has  fared 
even  thus  with  Sir  Robert  PeeKs 
Marriage  Bill,  which,  calculated  as 
it  is  to  meet  every  ground  of  com- 
plaint, whether  just  or  unjust,  hi- 
therto alleged  by  ever  so  small  a 
body  of  discontented  separatists,  is 
now  held  up  to  execration  as  a  new 
source  of  grievance,  an  additional 
stone  of  oi&nce,  a  gratuitous  insult 
heaped  upon  countless  old  injuries, 
because  (forsooth)  it  requires  those 
who  seek  the  benefit  or  it  to  pro- 
claim their  reason  for  doing  so—in 
other  words,  because  it  does  not 
concede  to  a  score  or  two  of  fanatics 
(the  only  persons  who  realfy  seek 
its  protection)  the  right  of  dictation 
to  the  entire  Established  Church  of 
the  empire.  "  We  require,"  say  they, 
<*  to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation 
of  being  married  according  to  rites 
which  we  deem  idolatrous/'  Grant- 
ed. **  We  consider  marriage  only  In 
the  light  of  a  civil  contract,  and  de- 
mand that  the  mere  solemnization 
before  a  civil  magistrate  shall  be 
deemed  effectual  for  all  legal  conse- 
quences." Granted  also—only  with 
this  proviso,  that  you  do  not  compel 
the  tar  greater  number  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens, who  regard  the  reli- 
gious sanction  as  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient, to  conform  to  your  notions, 
and  that  you  therefore  accompany 
your  demand  before  the  magistrate 
with  a  declaration  that  you  are  not 
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Russell  do  not  hesitate  to  take  it  up 
as  an  engine  of  vituperation  agi^mt 
those  by  whom  they  find  themselves 
outdone  in  true  liberality  of  aenti*^ 
ment,  as  much  as  in  sound  practieai 
policy;  and  the  ears  of  common 
sense  and  justice  are  outraged  by  a 
mere  factious  clamour,  of  whidi  it 
is  impossible  Uiat  any  can  be  the 
dupes,  and  to  which  it  is  barely  con« 
celvable  that  any  eaq  lend  tfaem- 
aelves,  for  whatever  purposes  of  hos* 
tllity  or  vengeance*  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  in  what  manner  the  foster* 
ers  of  this  clamour  will  now  proceed 
to  acquit  themselves  of  their  underw 
taking  to  present  the  malecontenu 
with  a  measure  less  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  Invidfousness  than  that 
which  they  now  repudiate.  But  let 
it  pass :  not  on  this  account  will  the 
true  friends  of  the  Church  be  in- 
ciined  to  retract  the  proposal  made 
by  them  in  the  spirit  of  Christei 
charity. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  graver  question  of  the  Admission 
of  Dissenters  to  the  Benefits  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  English  Universities; 
and,  on  this  head  of  contention  also, 
it  is  not  because  some  eager  indivi- 
duals, whether  among  the-Diseenters 
themselves,  or  among  their  support- 
ers in  Parliament,  demand  an  equall- 
sation  of  University  privilege,  which, 
in  point  of  principle,  would  extend 
to  the  abolition  of  a  separate  Church 
Establishment,  that  we  should  hesii- 
tate  to  deal  to  them  the  fulieet  mea- 
sure of  concession  which  Is,  in  fact, 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
Established  religion.  It  has  given 
me,  aocordinffly,  pleasure  to  fiinl  the 
\iews  which!  announced  in  my  last 
letter  on  this  subject  borne  oat  In 
most  essential  points  by  the  author 
of  a  very  sensible  namnfalet.  who. 
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lersist  ia  maintainiog,  that  a  release 
rom  the  obligation  of  eubscriptioD, 
8  a  necessary  qualification  for  a 
egree  in  Arts,  would,  without  fur- 
[ler  concession,  be  a  valuable  mea- 
ure  of  conciliation ;  and  I  am  more- 
ver  persuaded  that  it  may  be  yield* 
d,  not  only  without  detriment  to 
be  cause  of  religion,  but  greatly  to 
;8  real  advantage,  by  promoting  a 
pirit  of  charity,  and  establishing  a 
etter  mutual  understanding  than 
ow  prevails,  both  among  Church- 
len  and  Dissenters,  as  to  the 
rounds  of  their  existing  differences. 

will  not  indulge  myself,  for  the 
resent,  in  further  speculation  as  to 
robable  consequences,  although  I 
annot  but  believe  that  they  would 
e  altogether  favourable  to  the  great 
ause  of  truth,  which  ought  to  be  tlie 
xclusive  object  of  all  our  hopes  and 
ndeavours.  But,  before  I  quit  the 
onsideration  of  this  topic,  i  will 
rlefly  advert  to,  what  seems  to  me, 
lie  most  mischievous  and  perverted 
law  which  has  yet  been  taken  of  it 
-that  is  to  say,  as  connected  with 
lie  origin,  and  mere  abstract  lega- 
lly, of  the  present  constitution  and 
overnment  of  the  Universities.  On 
bis  head,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of 
rhat  may  well  be  called  even  Ultra- 
^cremf/'Benihamismf  has  been  re- 
ently  poured  forth  by  the  Edin- 
urgh    Reviewers   (No.    122,    Art. 

The  Universities  and  the  Dissen- 
3rs''),  such  as  might  with  more  rea- 
on  have  been  expected  to  issue 
rom  the  Radical  fountain  at  West- 
minster. What  possible  good  efiect, 
;  may  be  asked^  can  be  hoped  for 
rom  such  appeals  to  the  silently 
brogated  laws  and  usages  of  remote 
ntiquity  ?  If  the  changes  which  have 
een  gradually  introduced  Into  the 
ystem  of  these  venerable  institu- 
ons,  from  motives  of  public  conve- 
ience,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
isenaible  alterations  of  the  entire 
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jury,  to  a  mere  servile  retention  of 


forms  which  ought,  in  strictness^  to 
have  ceased  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  birth  to 
them.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  well 
if  the  Universities,  together  with 
their  several  colleges,  would  under- 
take the  task  of  revision,  and  agree 
in  the  abolition  of  all  that  is  ab- 
solutely exploded  and  useless  in 
their  respective  institutions. 

Another  article  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Review^that  entitled 
**  Appropriation  of  Church  Proper- 
ty"— evincing,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
commendable  share  of  true  libera^ 
lity,  contains  the  following  impor- 
tant concessions,  which  It  would 
have  been  quite  as  well  if  Lord 
John  Russell  had  kept  in  view,  in 
place  of  proposing  his  resolutions 
for  its  virtual  demolition, — name- 
ly, that  <*  in  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain what  shall  or  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  sinecure,  the  sole  adop- 
tion of  a  numerical  line  is  strongly 
objectionable,"— first,  as  tending  to 
''  engender  feelings  of  the  worst  de« 
scription,  and  fraught  with  tempta- 
tions to  violence  and  crime;*'  and 
secondly,  as  giving  occasion  to  "  a 
cry  for  perpetual  re- adjustment" 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  ques« 
tion— '*  if  the  numerical  line  is  not 
to  be  the  soU  criterion,  then  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  is  it  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  calculation  ?"  I  find 
no  answer  attempted ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty attending  it  is,  to  my  mind  at 
least,  insuperable.  Nobody  appears 
to  be  as  yet  prepared  to  contend  for 
the  establis/imeni  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion^  even  in  Ireland.  The 
only  alternative  seems  to  be  between 
the  absolute  suppression  of  any  esta- 
blishment, and  the  support  of  the 
English  Protestant  Church  already 
established;  and  then,  if  what  is 
called  "  sinecurism'*  be  made  the 
test  of  suppression  in  any  particular 
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eome  to  tbe  purpoies  of  true  Chris- 
tian  cbaritj  within  the  district  com- 
mitted to  his  charge — where  he  may 
probably  be  the  only  resident  gen« 
tieman  in  a  semi-barbarous  region, 
and  as  such  the  natural  father  of  the 
fatherless  and  friend  of  the  friend- 
less—and where,  if  he  were  once 
removed,  the  only  chance  would  be 
lost  of  reclaiming  the  poor  ignorant 
parishioners  from  their  condition  of 
spiritual  destitution,  and  of  erecting 
on  the  ruins  of  the  most  baleful  of 
superstitions  the  fabric  of  that  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  best  and  purest 
religion — which  we  are  bound  as 
such  to  reverence,  and  (to  the  ut- 
most of  our  opportunities)  to  extend 
and  propagate — and  which  we  can 
neither  abandon  nor  treat  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  philosophical  indifference, 
without  a  dereliction  of  the  most 
sacred  duty  ever  imposed  on  man. 
The  extreme  importance,  even  as 
regards  the  mere  temporal  welfare 
of  the  Irish  people,  of  this  view  of 
the  question,  is  evinced  by  the  most 
trust- worthy  of  the  publicationa 
which  have  recently  swarmed  from 
the  press  on  the  subject  of  the  state 
of  that  country;  and  we  find  it  re- 
corded,  on  evidence  which  admits 
of  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  of  Protes- 
tant congregations  called  into  exis- 
tence bj  the  well-directed  zeal  and 
truly  Christian  virtues  of  the  red- 
dent  minister,  in  districts  which,  if 
they  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood,  upon  this 
mistaken  notion  of  sinecures,  would 
hare  remained  perhaps  for  ever  un- 
vislted  by  the  slightest  glimmer  of 
reason  or  civilisation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  branch  of  the  subject  de- 
serving a  separate  treatise,  rather  than 
a  mere  paragraph  in  such  a  letter  as 
I  am  now  addressing.  In  order  to 
its  being  fully  discussed,  it  requires 


calm  and  patient  observance  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  by  which  it 
IS  in  this  instance  liable  to  be  actu- 
ated and  modified.  Leaat  of  all,  la 
a  country  so  unhappily  distracted 
by  faction,  can  we  trust  to  the  re- 
presentations of  those  who  may 
otherwise  be  supposed,  from  con- 
stant residence,  to  be  capable  of  best 
informing  us ;  representations  whtrb, 
to  say  the  best  of  them,  require  to 
be  weighed  and  sifted  with  the  most 
patient  philosophy  before  they  can 
be  made,  in  tbe  remoteat  dc^ee, 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  truth; 
and  which,  without  the  aid  of  such 
a  process,  are  calculated  to  work  lU 
irretrievable  iojury.  And  yet  it  is 
on  a  subject  like  this,  so  deeply 
fraught  with  the  most  important  of 
human  interests,  that  tbe  leaders  of 
the  late  Opposition^  for  the  mere 
factious  purpose  of  unseating  a  rival 
Ministry,  dare  to  call  on  tbe  whole 
British  nation  to  decide^  without 
waiting  even  for  the  result  of  that 
most  partial  and  limited  enquiry 
which  they  had  themselves,  when 
in  possession  of  power  only  n  few 
short  months  previously,  caused  to 
be  instituted,  with  a  declaration  of 
its  absolute  necessity.  In  order  to 
the  fair  disposal  of  the  question;  and 
on  the  ground  of  the  dependence  of 
such  enquiry,  they  had  themselves 
resisted  a  proposition  similar  to  that 
which  they  themselvea  brought  for- 
ward. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
this  destructive  mode  of  proceeding, 
so  directly  at  variance  with  their 
own  measures  while  in  administra- 
tion, should  have  been  resorted  to 
by  the  party  still  calling  themselves 
Whigs,  when  again  in  Opposition, 
since  it  is  no  less  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  expressed  in  other  pas- 
sages in  the  ssme  article  of  their 
own  accredited  Journal,  to  which 
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ion  should  be  made  with  reference 
o  the  endowment  of  any  other  sect, 
f  we  could  abstain  from  inflaming 
he  too  frequent  violence  of  rival 
ect9,  by  infusing  a  spirit  of  merce-* 
lary  rapacity,  let  us  not  encourage 
he  dangerous  idea  that  one  sect 
nay  become  a  pecuniary  gainer  by 
he  losses  of  another,— that  what  is 
aken  from  the  Protestant  establish- 
nent  is  so  much  clear  profit  to  the 
laman  Catholic.  A  grtattr  curse 
ould  searceig  be  entailed  upon  a 
outUrg,  already  distracted  with  reli- 
ious  dissensiofkSf  i/utn  by  furnishing 
ts  bigotry  with  the  sordid  motives 
)hich  such  a  mode  ofendowment  would 
\old  forth.  Never  may  the  Protes* 
ant  of  the  Establishment,  the  Pres* 
»yterian,  and  the  Roman  Catholic, 
)e  rival  partakers  of  a  common 
und.  If  the  latter  should  be  paid, 
et  them  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
evenue,  receiving  what  is  deemed 
neet,  without  reference  to  the  en« 
lowments,  past,  present,  or  prospec- 
ii-e,  of  any  other  denomination  of 
Christians." 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  pro- 
ect  of  Lord  John  Russell,  so  far  as 
t  may  be  deduced  from  the  vague 
erme  in  which  his  resolution  was 
iesignedly  wrapped,  is  not^  in  lite- 
al  strictness^  a  proposal  for  trans- 
prriog  any  portion  of  the  revenues 
f  the  Protestant  Church  to  the  Ro- 
iian  Catholic  clergy.  But,  even 
nih  this  allowance,  the  whole 
cope  and  tendency  of  the  argument 
»  equally  cogent  in  its  application 
>  the  general  purposes  ezpresa- 
d  by  that  resolution.  The  "  sor- 
id  motives,*'  of  which  it  ao  forci- 
ly  deprecates  the  encouragement, 
.'ould  be,  though  perhaps  not  so 
irectly,  yet  not  at  all  less  surely^ 
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preasion  of  regret,  that  the  tone  of 
moderation,  which  for  the  most 
part  distinguishes  it,  should  in  any 
place  have  been  suffered  to  give  way 
to  a  style  so  very  different  as  thai 
which  he  thinks  proper  to  make  use 
of,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  very 
just  and  natural  alarm  expressed  by 
a  large,  if  not  a  preponderating,  por-i 
tion  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects  for  the 
safety  of  the  eatablishroent,  he  de- 
signates that  demonstration  of  feel- 
ing as  *'  the  deep  yell  of  factious 
bigotry,  mingled  with  the  counter- 
feit vehemence  of  time-serving  ad- 
herents, and  the  earnest  clamour  of 
misguided  sincerity."  It  is  really 
time  to  be  ashamed  of  employing 
language  such  as  this  with  reference 
to  the  motives  and  designs  of  fair 
political  adversaries;  and  with  re« 
spect  to  the  charge  itself,  so  indis« 
criminately  applied,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that,  although  the  cry  of  "  the 
Church  in  danger,"  like  that  of 
f*  wolf"  in  the  fable,  may  be,  from  in« 
terested  and  hypocritical  intentions, 
ao  often  repeated  as  to  lose  its  effect, 
yet  it  is  at  least  equally  possible  that 
it  may,  once  too  often^  be  disregarded. 
Surely,  if  there  were  ever  a  crisis 
to  justify  the  honest  and  intelligent 
friends  of  the  Church  in  putting  its 
less  cautious  adherents  on  their 
guard  agdnst  surrounding  perils,  it 
18  at  a  time  when  those  to  whom  the 
government  of  both  Church  and 
State  is  intrusted,  are  sitting  as  if 
in  close  alliance  with  the  open  and 
bitter  enemies  of  both ;  and  when 
the  shout  of  "  Down  with  it !  down 
with  it,  even  to  the  ground  I "  ia  met^ 
if  not  with  direct  encouragement, 
with  no  marks  of  censure,  or  even 
of  disapprobation,  on  the  part  of  its 
constituted  defenders.      That  this 
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of  apostacy  that  those  penoDt  are 
justly  chargeable,  who,  from  having 
been  warm  and  zealous  supporters 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  consider- 
ed as  the  means  of  oaUonal  im* 
provement,  have  become  equally 
zealous  in  interposing  whatever 
weight  they  mi^  individually  pos- 
sess, for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
too  rapid  career  of  innovation.  Least 
of  all  were  they  so  chargeable  at  a 
period  when  the  partisans  of  a  dis- 
missed ministry  had,  for  the  avow- 
ed purpose  Q^forcUig  the  Sovereign 
to  reinstate  them,  leagued  them- 
selves with  a  party  whom  we  can- 
not, from  a  false  affectation  of  can- 
dour or  politeness,  hesitate  to  desig- 
nate as  revolutionary  and  destruc- 
tive ;  or  when,  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, they  have,  by  the  most  un- 
scrupulous use  of  those  unjustifiable 
means,  just  succeeded  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object.  Neither  is  it 
because  we  were  unable  to  dbcern 
in  that  Reform,  which  we  believed  to 
be  necessary,  the  revolutionary  fea- 
tures which  its  uncompromising  op- 
Eonents  ascribed  to  it,  that  we  are  to 
e  held  bound,  in  consistency,  to 
blind  ourselves,  for  all  time  tocome, 
to  the  existence  of  dangers!,  not  only 
long  antecedent,  but  of  which  we 
consider  the  Reform  Bill  itself,  if 
properly  managed,  as  the  correction, 
rather  than  any  additional  incentive. 
Oil  one  point,  however,  our  minds 
are  irrevocably  settled— it  is  not  by 
a  spirit  of  timid  conciliation  or  pal- 
try compromise  that  the  great  inte- 
rests of  Church  and  State  are  to  be 
preserved  and  defended;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  even  at  the  nek  of 
whatever  charges  or  insinuations 
may  be  levelled  against  us,  we  must 
now  feel,  and  act  upon  it  as  our 
boanden  duty,  to  separale  ourselves 
from  those  who  pursue  a  course 
which  we  believe  to  be  plainly  de- 
structive, and  to  resist,  to  the  ut- 
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ascendency  in  the  new  melropoiltan 
constituendes;  nether,  1  si^,  is  it, 
because,  disa^iprotiBg  the  prmeiple 
of  these  clauses,  we  nevertheless 
submittod  to  tbeir  introdiictum  ra- 
tiier  tbaa  encounter  what  seemed  to 
us  the  worse  evil,,  of  an  opos  elu- 
sion between  the  differens  branches 
of  the  legislature^  that,  now  the  BUI 
is.beceme  parcel  of  the  Oonaticutioo, 
we  are  the  less  resolved  to  mssotain 
it  as  such,  in  opposition  to  those 
who,  though  once  loudest  in  the 
cry^of  "  The  Biil-^tiie  whole  BiU^ 
and  noUiing  but  the  Bill,"  are  naw 
equally  clamorous  in  the  attempt  to 
subvert  its  fuBdamental  princi|rtes, 
by  introdueiag  the  prjMStice  of  aeciet 
voting  and  extending  the  present 
rate  of  qualification  (which,  how- 
ever in  soflse  respecta  absaBd  and 
anomalous.  Is  at  least  ^ompsivtively 
sensible)  to  the  wild  and  tttteriy 
iispractioable  notkm  of  untvenal 
suffrage. 

To  those  who,  under  whatever 
different  deaominatienB  er  leeders, 
professing  theoMelves  the  advocases 
of  revoliuionary  promts,  have  been 
aptiy  enough  classed  together  under 
the  |[eaeral  name  of  the  '^  indefinite 
and  incessant  movement  psirty/'  it 
would  be  no  less  unjust  «id  fiKile  to 
apply  the  same  indiscriminate  mea- 
sure of  oeasure  and-  reprobation, 
than  it  weukl  be  to  pour  the  same 
strain  of  invective  alike  upon  the 
heads  of  a  Brutus  and  a  Gatlline,  an 
Algernon  Sidney  and  a  Wilkes,  or 
a  Ueepard .  To  some  no  itther  mode 
of  argument  can  be  addresaed,  with 
the  smallest  prospect  of  success,  but 
that  which  is  fumisbed  by  the  ter- 
rors of  justice^  To  others  it  will 
.never  be  too  late  to  suggest  the 
width  of  dislioeUon  between  every 
politioal  principle  as  it  exists  In  the 
abstract^  and  in  its  appiicniion  to 
established* forms  of  society,  and  to 
maxims  and   ussfles   inoornerated 
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tttainment  Eiren  the  Tlstonary 
[lorijBS  of  a  Platonic  republic  are 
iot»  in  the  sound  estimate  of  benevo- 
ence,  still  less  of  reli^on,  worth  the 
mrcbase  of  so  much  of  human  guilt 
ind  misery  as  must  be  risked  in  the 
ittempt  to  procure  them.  The  psr-. 
icipatioB  of  power  is  not  the  enjoy* 
nent  of  happiness;  and  the  doctrine, 
vhii'h,  rightly  uttderstood  and  prsc- 
iaed,  is  unquestionable — viz.  that 
he  end  and  aim  of  all  government 
mght  to  be  the  attainment  of  the 
;reatest  possible  amount  of  public 
^ood,  is  widely  distinguishable  from 
hat  of  the  **  movement,"  which 
nakes  it  consist  in  "  the  greatest 
)098ible  amount  of  innovation,  tend- 
ng  to  the  broadest  and  roost  undis- 
;ui6ed  democracy." 

A  great  deal  has  been  lately  said 
md  written  by  men,  professing  them- 
lelves  the  organs  of  the  *'  Whig 
'arty,"  on  the  evil  and  mischief 
(rising  from  a  not  unnatural  t(*n- 
lency  of  the  human  mind,  at  a  period 
vhen  two  great  parties  in  the  state 
ire  equally  balanced,  to  separate 
rem  each,and  form  a  third,  or  middle 
larty ;  and  the  tone  of  reprehension 
vith  which  it  is  noticed,  is  probably 
lot  a  little  exasperated  by  the  imme- 
liate  sense  of  injury  which  one  (at 
east)  of  the  two  parties  supposed  to 
»e  thus  deserted,  has  sustained  in 
lonsequence  of  this  unhappy  pro- 
pensity, insomuch  that  the  persons 
vho  have  thus  fatally  dininguished 
bemaelves,  are  classified,  without 
such  regard  to  the  principles  either 
f  common  candour  or  true  philo- 
ophy,  as  consisting  of  two  divi- 
ioDB  of  ^roere selfish  people,"  united 
9  *'  men  of  feeble  and  silly  minds ; " 
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little  harder  than  sound  discretion 
would  warrant  on  the  character  and 
motives  of  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  respectable  noblemen  and 
parliamentary  leaders  of  the  present 
day,  have  been  a  little  qualified  in  a 
subsequent  article  of  the  same  num- 
ber, where  we  find  the  somewhat 
too  spiteful  appellation  of  **  the 
fragment  of  a  faction"  softened 
down  to  ••  a  section ;  *'  which  section 
is  moreover  said  to  embrace  *'  some 
highly  estimable  men/'  with  ''pure 
motives,"  «  exalted  integrity,"  and 
so  forth.  How  far  these  qualifying 
expressions  may  have  the  effect  of 
conciliating  such  persons  as  Lord 
Stanley,  and  others,  who  had  been 
previously  included  in  the  sweep- 
ing classification  of  "mere  selfish 
people,  united  to  men  of  feeble  and 
silly  minds,"  I  will  not  attempt  to 
conjecture — ^it  being  no  object  of 
mine  to  widen  differences  or  increase 
irritation ;  and  in  the  truth  of  ano- 
ther sentence  I  most  fully  coincide, 
namely,  that  "  times  winy  occur 
when  the  violent  extremes  of  two 
leading  parties  in  the  state,  and  the 
excess  to  which  each  is  pushing  its 
doctrines,  may  call  upon  reasonable 
and  moderate  men  to  separate  from 
both,  and  form  a  third  party — but 
that,  to  make  this  course  either  ne- 
cessary or  safe,  there  must  be  a  very 
marked  difference  in  opinion  be- 
tween the  middle  party  and  each  of 
the  two  extremes."  When  and  how 
often  these  occasions  may  arise  must, 
however,  be  left  to  some  more  un- 
impeachable judgment  than  that  of 
an  avowed  partisan  of  either  extreme 
to  determine — nor  can  I  altogether 
agree  with  the  writer,  that  it  is  in 
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lelf,  were  it  not  for  the  practical 
incoDTenience  of  everjr  fttateBipaii 
acting  on  his  own  individual  opinion, 
and  the  impossibility  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  world  upon  any 
principle  but  that  of  combination, 
involving  the  surrender.  In  points  of 
minor  importance^  of  the  riglit  of 
private  judgment  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  community. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  also  times 
and  occasions  which,  however 
blameable  we  may  think  the  excess 
of  either  of  two  opposite  modes  of 
action,  admit  of  no  middle  course, 
and  render  neutrality  criminal.  To 
men  who,  at  such  times,  and  on  such 
occasions,  adopt  a  temporizing  or  a 
vacillating  line  of  conduct,  call 
them  trimmers  or  waverers,  desert* 
ers  or  sectionaries,  provided  their 
motives  be  honest,  we  have  only  to 
say.  There  is  a  battle  to  be  fought 
for  life  or  death,  and  no  safe  or  ho* 
nourable  station  betwixt  the  con- 
tending legions.  That  this  time  is 
the  present,  and  this  occasion  the 
question  of  the  English  Protestant 
Church,  involving  the  fate  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  monarchy,  I 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever;  and 
the  actual  occupiers  of  that  unten* 
able,  neutral  position,  from  which 
the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet  must 
necessarily  dislodge  and  force  tliem 
to  fly  for  shelter  to  one  or  other  of 
the  really  contending  parties,  are 
the  Whig  Ministers  and  their  few 
remaining  adherents.  I  Icnow  that 
this  is  harsh  and  unpalatable  doo* 
trine  to  those  who  'have,  for  more 
than  a  century,  never  extended  their 
optical  faculties  beyond  the  narrow 


tality  of  that  Tery  Reform  Bill, 
which,  from  being  the  engiae  of 
their  short-lived  popularity,  is  be* 
come  that  of  their  irretrievable  loss 
and  dispersion.  The  small  remnant 
of  their  once  formidable  camp  naust 
soon  inevitably  become,  if  it  ia  not 
already  made,  the  prey  of  a  hardier 
host  of  unflinching  aggroaaora ;  and 
if  any  part  can  yet  be  rescued  from 
radical  subjugation,  it  is  only  by 
manfully  shakiog  off  the  fetters  oi 
old  party  prejudices,  losing  eren  ihn 
recollection  of  more  recent  defeat 
and  disappointment,  and  openly 
proclaiming  its  coDJunction  with  the 
great  Conservative  body.  It  may, 
at  best,  be  hoped  that  citf  the  leadera 
of  this  broken  party  are  not  of  the 
same  mind  in  "  preferring  anarehj 
to  despotism,"  even  supposing  that 
such  were  the  only  remaining  al- 
ternative. Some  few  among  tiiem 
must,  even  now,  be  believed  to  have 
learned  the  hard  lessons  of  history 
and  experience  to  better  purpose, 
and  to  be  rendered  sensible  that  the 
evil  so  much  dreaded,  and  whidi 
(in  the  shape  in  which  it  ia  thus 
presented)  is  a  mere  bugbear  of  tiie 
imagination,  is  no  less  than  the  Ine- 
vitable consequence  of  that  vrbich 
is  thus  blindly  embraced  aa  ita  aul>* 
stitute.  None  but  the  moat  inca* 
pable  of  idiots  can  reaV^  imagine 
that  the  worst  of  all  possible  forma 
of  government  is  not  preferable  to 
a  state  of  savage  independence  and 
utter  licentiousness,  any  more  than 
that  the  latter  stiUe— the  irantiiiim 
state,  aa  it  is  termed—can  <»durew 
even  for  the  shortest  possible  period* 
without  being  followed  by  iu  direct 
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ever  been  altogether  applicable! 
nd  is  DOW  less  bo  than  ever,  to  the 
ase  of  a  nation  of  freemen  who 
knoiv  tbeir  ju8t  rights,  and,  know- 
ig,  dare  malntaiu.*'  The  voice  of 
tie  new  or  enlarged  comtituency, 
owever  it  may  suit  the  present 
urposes  of  certain  baffled  dema- 
ogues  to  decry  and  undervalue  its 
rurth  and  potency,  has  been  heard, 
1  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
ingdom,  expressive,  in  the  most 
nequivocal  terms,  of  the  just  sense 
f  the  sound  and  intelligent  part  of 
le  community,  especially  when 
Dused  to  indignation  by  the  expo* 
ure  of  falsehood  and  imposition, 
nd  of  the  base,  although  too  suc> 
essful,  attempt  to  revive  the  sys- 
3m  of  party  chicane  and  trickery 
;hlch  we  perhaps  dreamed  that  the 
rtai  measure  of  Reform  had  for  ever 
xploded.  A  yrcat  measure — 1  ven- 
jre,  even  in  addressing  the  Editor 
f  Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  denomi- 
atc  \X-^greaty  and  most  influential 
be  it  for  good  or  for  evil)  on  the 
jture  destinies  of  this  mighty  em- 
ire,  he  must,  equally  with  its 
'armest  champions,  consider  it. 
hat  neither  the  good  nor  the  evil  to 
>6ult  from  it  will  be  so  pure  and  un- 
lixed  as  the  more  zealous  of  its  par- 
sans  or  opponents  anticipated,  has 
^en  always  my  belief;  as  alho  that 
3ither  the  good  is  to  be  attained, 
)r  the  evil  prevented,  by  sitting  in 
lent  apathy,  awaiting  the  changes 
hich  it  is  its  tendency  to  produce, 
if  they  were  matters  of  inevitable 
cessity,  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
an  prudence  to  avert,  direct,  or 
odify — nor  by  weak  and  "  vain  la- 
en  tatio  a  over  the  past,"  or  child- 
1  *'  regret  of  that  which  it  is  be- 
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the  Conservative  V^^T\}^  which  he 
is  addressing  hunself,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  Mrhich  the 
Constitution  has  left  thetn,  to  miti- 
gate,  if  not  altogether  remove,  that 
danger,"^that  it  is  a  danger  which 
can  be  effectually  averted  only  by 
the  men  of  that  party  *'  gaining  a  le- 
gitimate influence  in  Uie  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature," — that 
even,  **  though  they  may  feel  that 
they  do  not  exercise  the  intiuence 
which  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise, they  may  still  attempt  to 
compensate  that  loss  by  the  exercise 
of  whatever  is  still  left  to  tht»m,*'~* 
and  that,  <*  if  they  act  like  English- 
men,  they  may  yet  animate  the 
country  with  a  pervading  spirit  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  rescue  it  from 
the  danger  which  is  impending.*' 

From  this  animating,  inspiring, 
and  glorious  strain  of  manly  confi- 
dence, it  is  pitiful,  indeed,  to  turn, 
but  for  a  moment,  to  the  puling  and 
mawkish  complaints  of  the  "  effects 
of  intimidation  and  undue  influence-^ 
the  temporary  alarm  in  weak  minds, 
caused  by  thd  revival  of  the  cry  of 
*  No  Popery,'  and  the  advantage 
gained  by  misrepresentation  and  $Uai- 
der**  which  we  hear  uttered,  to  pal- 
liate the  shame  and  mortification  of 
a  defeat,  fairly  ascribable  to  no  other 
cause  than  one — the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  defeated  party— a 
defeat  not  produced  by  '^  misrepre- 
sentation and  slander,"  but  which  is 
the  just  reward  of  a  series  of  misre- 
presentations and  slanders,  perhaps 
unparalleled,  regard  being  had  to 
the  rank  and  station  of  the  offender 
—a  defeat,  not  effected  by  *'  intimi- 
dation and  undue  influence,'|  but 
which  has  nobly  exposed  tUo  \ne€R- 
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Chacun  a  sod  gre  peat  gloter* 

Mais  jc  n'en  v«ux  point  Iropoccr* 

Par  un  pompeiix  am««  <)e  briUaotct  paroles 

Je  rai'O&te  det  faiU  et  non  dca  fariboles. 


I  wisn  to  correct  a  great  error  I 
was  led  into  bjr  too  eagerly  following 
popular  expectatioDs,  In  a  paper  on 
Nursery  Rhymes  in  Maga  of  March 
la»t.  I  certainly  did  miscooBtrue  one 
of  those  ancient  nursery  tales,  which » 
though  pigmies,  cast  before  them 
mightiest  shadows.  But  it  will  hap- 
pen sometimes  that "  the  interpreter 
is  the  hardest  to  be  understood  of 


the  two.*'  The  current  report,  tfasi 
her  Gracious  Majesty,  whom  HnTen 
bless,  was  likely  to  present  the  good 
King  and  this  nation  with  a  royal 
infant,  so  occupied  my  thoughts, 
that,  liice  many  an  enthusiast,  I  did  in 
this  instance  bend  prophecy  to  my 
wishes.  I  confess^  therefore,  that 
the  quatrain 


Pat  a  cake,  pat  a  cake,  baker's  roan. 
Bake  me  a  cake  as  fast  as  you  can ; 
Pat  it,  and  prick  it,  and  mark  it  with  T, 
And  put  it  m  the  oven  for  Billy  and  me. 


has  no  relation  whatever  to  such  an 
events  but  most  unquestionably  is 
prophetic  of  a  good  Tory  batch  of 
Ministers,  to  come  out  of  the  oven 
for  Uie  benefit  of  King  and  people. 
But  though  compelled  thus  to  hum- 
ble myself  as  a  aecipherer  of  these 
nursery  mysteries,  I  am  instantly 
elated  again  with  the  pride  and  sa- 
tisfaction  of  an  antiquarian,  who, 


just  on  the  point  of  rejecting  it  as 
base  coin,  discovered  an  Otho.  It 
is  no  less  extraordinary  than  true, 
that  this  JtxY  mistake  has  led  to  a 
further  elucidation ;  for  I  find  that 
this  report  is  plainly  spoken  of, 
and  the  disappointment  of  all  good 
subjects  elegiacally  and  pathetically 
announced.  First,  we  have  the  ru- 
mour, 


Hush-a-by,  baby. 
Upon  the  tree  top, 
y/hen  the  wind  blows 
The  cradle  will  rock. 


n^^w^  «u«»  «c  *m^^  *^w^  »   :^ 
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There  waa  an  old  woman  swept  her  ^ouse,  and  found  a  Bilver  pennf. 
And  ehe  went  to  market  and  bought  her  a  kid ; 
But  when  she  came  to  drive  it  home,  kid  would  not  go- 
She  went  a  little  farther  and  met  with  a  stick,  and  said  to  it^ 

Stick,  stick,  beat  kid,  kid  won't  go^  'tis  a'most  midDight,  and  home  I 
must  go. 
She  went  a  little  farther  and  met  wiih  fire ; 

Fire,  fire,  burn  stick,  stick  won't  beat  kid,  kid  won't  go,  'tis  a'most,  &c. 
She  went  a  little  farther  And  met  with  water ; 

Water,  water,  quench  fire,  fire  won't  burn  stick,  &c. 
She  went  a  little  farther  and  met  with  an  ox ; 

Oif,  ox,  drink  water,  water  won't  quench  fire,  fire  won*t,  &c. 
She  went  a  little  farther  and  met  with  a  butcher ; 

Butcher,  butcher,  kill  ox,  ox  won't  drink  water,  &c. 
She  went  a  little  farther  and  met  with  a  rope ; 

Rope,  rope,  hang  butcher,  butcher  won't  kill  ox,  &c. 
She  went  a  little  farther  and  met  with  some  grease ; 

Grease,  grease,  grease  rope,  rope  won't  hang  butcher,  l*c. 
She  went  a  little  farther  and  met  with  a  rat ; 

Rat,  rat,  eat  grease,  grease  won't  grease  rope,  &c. 
She  went  a  little  farther  and  met  with  a  cat; 

Cat,  cat,  eat  rat,  rat  won't  eat  grease,  grease  won't,  &c. 

These  several  prefigurations  are  not  butcher,  head  and  cross  bones  can* 

very  difiicult  to  make  out.    The  Ma-  not  be  mistaken— nor  the  rope  to 

dam  Reform  sweeping  her  house  is  as  hang   him,   which    the    reforming 

clear  as  day,  and  her  finding  thereby  Whigs  refused  to  do ;  and  the  grca- 

a  "  silver  penny."    The  suck  exhi-  sing  the  rope  requires  no  comment, 

bits  the  *'  bludgeon  system,"  so  re-  for  we  know   well  what  political 

quisite  to  the  '*  go ; "  and  wo  know  grease  is,  and  how  rats  eat  it  with 

she  went  through  fire  and  water  to  great  avidity.     But  it  is  a  sly  puss, 

accomplish  her  ends;  and  Bristol  and  and,  we  suspect,  a  puss  in  boots, 

Nottingham    well   know   the    fire  pounces  on  the  rat  after  all,  and  then 

came  first,  and  water  too   late  to  begins  the  ^  movement"  party  to 

quench  it    The  ox,  perhaps,  may  be  exhibit  their  pranks,  and  Reform  is 

John  Bull  emasculated,  and  entreat-  brought  home, 
ed  to  drink  "  holy  water."    The 

"  The  cat  began  to  eat  the  rat— the  rat  began  to  eat  the  grease— the 
grease  began  to  grease  the  rope— the  rope  began  to  hang  the 
butcher— the  butcher  began  to  kill  the  ox— the  ox  beean  to  drink 
the  water — the  water  began  to  quench  the  fire— the  fire  began  to 
burn  the  stick— the  stick  began  to  beat  the  kid— kid  began  to  go 
-—and  as  'twas  all  midnight,  home  they  did  go." 
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The  Hon  beat  the  unicora 
'  All  round  about  the  town. 
Some  gave  them  white  breads 

Some  gave  ihem  browiiy 
Some  gave  them  giagerbread. 

And  sent  them  out  of  town. 

It  la  not  onlf  the  imieoiii  these  —and  here  ia  an  eKampIe--lte  en- 

Camperers  finally  send  out  of  town,  velope  to  the  eamThig  of  Uie  Na* 

ut  the  good  old  loyal  defender,  sueh  tional  Gallery.    This   is  bad  taste, 

a  one  as  the  poet  speaks  of— «  Lu-  and  they  should  be  made  pat  the 

zuriatque  Tori§  animosum  pectus."  thing  upright  again  at  tlMir  own 

They  drove   loyalty  itself  out   of  cost,  and  let  them  give  the  lions 

Town :  but  the  noble  animal  has  be«  good  mane,  though  Aur  taii  baa  been, 

gun  to  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  as  Lord  Grey  feared,  too  much  etar^ 

he  has  been   abused ;  and  having  tailed  by  act  of  Parliament;  and  they 

given  the  unicorn  a  clapperdawing,  ought  not  to  make  Urn  throw  back 

18  on  his  way  back— and  long  may  his  head  so,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 

he  defend  the  Crown  I    This  specU  being  taken  by  the  beard.    1  do  not 

men  of  the  nursery   rhymes   haa  like  these  radical  omens,  aad  wiah 

been    even    considered  important;  the  designers  whipped, 

and  the  Heralds'  College  have  em-  The  reelleea  interfereaee,  die  pei- 

blazoned    the   fight   for  the  royal  ty  turning  out  and  turning  in  of  the 

arms ;   but  some  heraldry  paintera  royal  household,  even  to  the  Queen's 

have  of  late  taken  very  great  liber-  chamberlain,   and    the    wandering 

ties,  and  made  the  lion  the  weakest,  mountebanking  of  the  Grey  ffooee 

and  crown  and  royal  arms  falling  administration,  is  here  very  manifest 
from  the  *' pressure"  of  the  unicorni 

Goosey,  goosey  gander 
Where  shall  I  wander  ? 
Answer'^      Up  stairs,  down  stairs. 
In  my  lady's  chamber. 

Then  comes  the  indignation  a-  sort   of  education— and  his  many 

gainst   the   old   schoolmaster  that  tosses   and   attempts   to  stand  on 

wouldn't  teach  the  children  their  either  one  or  both  legs  uid  failing 

prayers,  persisting  in  every  other  in  all,  make  the  portrait  like  as  life. 

Old  father  long  lege 
WtUnot  say  Ms  prayers ; 
Take  him  by  the  left  leg. 
Take  him  by  the  right  leg, 
Take  him  by  both  legs, 
And  throw  him  down  stairs. 

Diit    hern    Ih    a    tinw    f^diifiAtlnn     tliA  //M/i?  H.     Arlhnr  will 


1  liat  married  tlie  mmideii  all  lorJora  \ 
ai  well  as      "  The  priest  all  shaven  and  ehorn,^* 


The  dtUailfl  in  lljis  OrpLic  are  of 
conRequeiilial  events  mn  yet  conje 
to  pais— nor  ia  it  pUasant  to  pursue 
the  train  of  tbou^ht  to  wbich  tho 
pnrtieulari  lead  j  but  I  fear  1  see 
FopcTf  at  the  boUom  of  all ;  and  it 


ia  wiib  au  eyeof  fluspicfon  the  renrfer 
will  picture  In  the  toMoB'iti^,  "  TNo 
Scarlet  Lady;"  aod  it  would  ap- 
pear her  coTifideot  approach  to- 
ivards  our  venerable  ProteKtaiit 
Uuireralty,  h  not  noiitted* 


Ride  a  eock-Iiorfle  to  Banlmrif  croti. 
To  see  a  line  lady  upon  a  white  bor^e ; 
Rings  on  her  Hngi^rd,  and  belh  on  her  toet, 
She  shall  hare  muMc  wbererer  she  goes. 


The  fisherman'e  "ring"  and  the 
bells,  leave  llule  doubt  an  to  tlie 
ideuut}^ ;  and  [  confei^s  t  like  not 
toe  Elf  what  tnuBic  may  accompany 
her. 

All  will  confes*  thit  we  Jive  in 
moineutous  limes,  and  that  eireum- 
Btftoct^!',  apparently  Insii^nilieani  in 
tlieiDHelvee,  have  a  mout  dire  aad 
proHpective  import*  Lord  John 
Rusiiell  is  but  the  mltjuti^  instru- 
ment In  the  bands  of  the  enemy  of 
England,  whldi  he  may  choose  for  its 
niaoa^eableneRa  to  etab  lier  to  tlie 
very  heart  He  is  tn  theie  Orphic 
tnysteriea  so  clearly  pointed  out 
with  a  contemptuous  ridicule,  aud 
his  defeats  ro  frequently  di" tailed, 
that    1    canoot    but    take    courage 


therefrom,  and  entertain  Bome  hopR» 
from  the  extreme  lightness  aitd 
playfulness  of  the  compositions, 
that  the  dit^comnture  will  be  com- 
plete of  Lord  John  and  all  bis  co- 
partners la  Initptity.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  admlnii^traLifin,  if 
so  muuhtrous  a  thing  as  that  whii^'b 
goes  tiiU  over  hnid  can  be  culled  au 
administrative  body,  are  dwelt  upon 
w I th  ke en  sa t i re*  Th e  King's  tb  re e 
principal  secretaries  of  &tate  are 
Jiaudjed  with  great  contempt;  the 
prr^geny  of  the  **  Mouutalu  in  La- 
bour/^ blind,  discomfiied,  and  not 
knovviug  where  to  find  a  hole  to 
creep  into,  are  thus  dmpyj  jet  mo^t 
Btguiticantly  described  :-- 


Three  blind  mice,  three  blind  mke, 
See  hoiv  they  run  \ 


1q  another  curious  apologue,  they 
itre  treated  as  "three  children  sli- 
ding on  the  ice,"  which  we  find 
breaks  under  them*  The  very  time 
of  the  year  is  noted,  for  it  Is  "  all  on 
a  etjmmer*8  day-**  Thu«,  ev^en  im- 
poBeibi lilies  are  collected  for  Illus- 
tration to  show  the  manifest  folly  of 


their  attempts ;  we  have  ihera,  as  It 
were,  in  this  scientific  raounte- 
baiikery,  conslructlDg  a  bridge  of 
artificial  ictr  to  cross  the  aVough  of 
despond.  The  three  principal  ueciej- 
tiiricB  are  certainly  the  three  ctvU 
dren — 


Three  children  si  idling  on  Vhe  ke. 
All  on  a  summer* s  day* 
It  io  fell  out  they  a\\  feU  \^% 
The  rest  ibey  ran  avffty. 


tb 


Thejr  delight,  U  se^ms,  in  the  rapid 
**  mavetoent'^  that  Ice  alone  can  give  & 
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Or  sliding  on  drj  ground, 

A  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny 

They  had  not  all  been  drowned. 

Who  does  not  see  in  the ''  thousand  of  course  being  the  t^ftpoUding  Hoiue 

pounds  to  one  penny"  the  begcary-  of  Commons    that    hare  children 

box  and  penny  collections  forLord  (three  principal  Secretarieaof  State), 

John  Russell,  and    the    Intimation  aod  have  no  children;  for  not  ono  of 

that  the  very  ground  whicb,  to  *'  pu-  them  can  show  hia  face  at  home.    It 

rity  of  election*'  men,  should  have  plainly    says,   keep    them    safe  at 

been  dry,  was  soaking  with  bribery,  home,  for  the   moment  you    s€nd 

ale,  and  cider,  and  all  to  no  purpose  ?  them  abroad^  they  are  no  longer  re- 

Tbe  ridicule  and  irony  of  the  con-  turnable    nor  safe^^  however    dear 

elusion  is  admirable,— the  parents  they  are  to  you. 

You  parents  that  have  children  dear. 
And  eka  you  that  luuro  aoBr» 
If  you  will  have  tfaem  aaf*  afoMwd, 
Pray  keep  them*  safe  at  home. 

But  the  particulars  are  wlJmsically  correct  in  the  following;- 

Here  we  go  up,  up.  up, 
Here  we  go  down,  down,  down  e. 
Here  we  go  backwards  aiid  forwards. 
And  ail  the  world  around  e« 

Thus,  Mr  Charles  Granijgoes  up  up,  round  c.**    I  cannot  conceive  four 

up  to  the  peerage :  LorclJahn  Rus-  more  pithy  lines ;  they  are  a  history 

sell  goes  down^  down,  down  in  South  in  epitome,  yet  in  incident  and  cha- 

Devon;  Lord  Palmersteii  goes  back-  racter  oomplete. 

wards  and  forwards,  rejected  of  all,  In  anothar  Tcry  mysterioaa  effu- 

and  yet  as  "  Foreign  Seeretary  "  he  bIob,  they  are  termed  three  cats, — 
is  the  one  to  go  '*  all  the  world  a« 

Three  ceta  aat  by  the  fireside. 
In  a  basket  full 'Of  coal  dmt ; 

One  cat  aaid  to  Che  other, 
^  Su  pu,  pell  meil^Queen  Anne's  dead ! " 
''  Is  she?"  said  Grimalkin,  <*  thenlll  reign  Qtieen  in  her  atead.*' 

Then  up,  up,  up,  they  flew  up  th^  chimney. 

Events  have  not  as  yet  devetoped    mere  eonjectiire,  and  I  meddle  not 
the  mystery  of  these  Ifaiea.    VVhal    with  it. 

.111.^^^   *k«  ♦k.AA    aa^vfatatfLM    maw  AiMk  ftf  Ilu»  iKrAM'tfirinrtlnftl  ft*tfn«. 
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Then,  what  follows  most  decidedly    feat"  io  the  south  of  J^^oti,  for  ^e 
points  to  Lord  John  and  his  '*  de-    is  called  the  Man  of  tb6  South. 

The  Man  of  the  Souths 

He  burnt  his  mouth 

By  eating  cold  plum*  porridge. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  de-    ed  into  a  Devonshire  dumpliog,  he 
scriptive   of  his  total  discomfiture,     is  said  to  have  suffered  intensely, 
Hovirever,  quoad  subscription  to  the     and  is  still  labouring  in  consequence 
beggar's  petition,  he  let  ot/ier$  **  bum    under  the  *'  tic  douloureux." 
their  fingers ; "  he  certainly  burnt        The  absurdity  of  his  attempt  upon" 
his  mouth ;  for,  being  obliged  to  eat     impracticable  places,  his  blindness^ 
his  own  words,  so  often  served  up    ana  reiterated  rashness,  are  here 
cold  to  him,  and  not  being  allowed    portrayed  I 
to  bolt  the  mass  kneaded  and  mould- 
There  vraa  a  man  of  Theasaly, 
And  he  vraa  wondrous  wise. 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  notice,  such  matters.    I  would  not  be  so 

that  the  man  of  Thessalv  is  another  bold  as  to   say  it  alludes  to  any 

expression  for  a  mountebanlc,  a  con-  treasury  incantations,  though  he  is 

jurer,  a  triclcster,  Thessaly  being  fa-  termed   wondroua    wise.    But    to 

mous  for  acts  of  incantation  and  proceed — 

He  jump'd  into  a  quiclc-set  hedge. 
And  Bcratch'd  out  both  his  eyes. 

This  done,  the  quick-set  hedge,    Devon,  he,  knowine  his  lacerated 
so  picturesquely  and  so  truly  repre-    condition,  repeats  his  folly-^ 
sentfng  die  deep-hedged  south  of 

And  when  he  saw  his  eyee  were  out, 
With  all  his  might  and  main 
He  jump'd  into  a  quick^aet  hedge^ 
To  scratch  them  in  again* 

Old  Scratch,  however,  does  not  he  is  discovered  under  another  title« 

seem  to  have  been  his  friend  on  innocently  looking  for  his  lost  sheep, 

the  occasion,  for  it  does  not  appear  determined  to  get  a  flock  by  hook 

that  he  succeeded.  or  by  "  crook,"  as  the  saying  is* 

Having  lairly  lost  liia  constituents. 

Little  Bo-peep  has  lost  his  sheep. 

And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them; 
But  let  'em  alone,  they'll  soon  come  liomoi 
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eome  to  the  purpoiet  of  true  Chris* 
tian  charity  within  the  district  com- 
mitted to  his  charge — where  he  may 
probably  be  the  only  resident  gen* 
tleman  in  a  semi-barbarous  region, 
and  as  such  the  natural  father  of  the 
fatherless  and  friend  of  the  friend- 
less—and  where,  if  he  were  once 
removed,  the  only  chance  would  be 
lost  of  reclaiming  the  poor  ignorant 
parishioners  from  their  condition  of 
spiritual  destitution,  and  of  erecting 
on  the  ruins  of  the  most  baleful  of 
superstitions  the  fabric  of  that  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  best  and  purest 
religion— which  we  are  bound  as 
such  to  reverence,  and  (to  the  ut« 
most  of  our  opportunities)  to  extend 
and  propagate — ^and  which  we  can 
neither  abandon  nor  treat  as  a  mat- 
ter of  philosophical  indiflPerence, 
without  a  dereliction  of  the  most 
sacred  duty  ever  imposed  on  man. 
The  extreme  importance,  even  as 
regards  the  mere  temporal  welfare 
of  the  Irish  people,  of  this  view  of 
the  question,  is  evinced  by  the  most 
trust- worthy  of  the  publicationa 
which  have  recently  swarmed  from 
the  press  on  the  subject  of  the  state 
of  that  country ;  ana  we  find  it  re- 
corded, on  evidence  which  admits 
of  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  in« 
stances  are  not  wanting  of  Protes* 
tant  congregations  called  into  exis* 
tence  by  the  well-directed  zeal  and 
truly  Christian  virtues  of  tlie  resi* 
dent  minister,  in  districts  which,  if 
they  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Ilo« 
man  Catholic  priesthood,  upon  this 
mistaken  notion  of  sinecures,  would 
hare  remained  perhaps  for  ever  un- 
visited  by  the  slightest  glimmer  of 
reason  or  civilisation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  branch  of  the  subject  de- 
serving a  separate  treatise,  rather  than 
a  mere  paragraph  in  such  a  letter  as 


calm  and  patient  observance  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  by  which  It 
is  in  this  instance  liable  to  be  actu- 
ated and  modified.  Least  of  all,  in 
a  country  so  unhappily  distracted 
by  faction,  can  we  trust  to  the  re- 
presentations of  those  who  may 
otherwise  be  supposed,  from  con- 
stant residence,  to  be  capable  of  b«st 
informing  us ;  representations  wbiclt, 
to  say  the  best  of  them,  require  to 
be  weighed  and  sifted  with  the  mcrat 

Eatient  philosophy  before  they  can 
e  madoj  in  the  remotest  degree, 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  truth; 
and  which,  without  the  aid  of  such 
a  process,  are  calculated  to  work  its 
irretrievable  injury.  And  yet  it  la 
on  a  subject  like  this,  so  deeply 
fraught  with  the  most  important  of 
human  interests,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  late  Opposition,  for  the  mere 
factious  purpose  of  unseating  a  rival 
Ministry,  dare  to  call  on  the  whole 
British  nation  to  decide,  without 
waiting  even  for  the  result  of  that 
most  partial  and  limited  enquiry 
which  they  had  themselves,  when 
in  possession  of  power  only  a  feir 
short  months  previously,  caused  to 
be  instituted,  with  a  declaration  of 
Its  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to 
the  fair  disposal  of  the  question,*  and 
on  the  ground  of  the  dependence  of 
such  enquiry,  they  had  themselves 
resisted  a  proposition  similar  to  thst 
which  they  themselvea  brought  for-  | 
ward. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
this  destructive  mode  of  proceeding, 
so  directly  at  variance  with  their 
own  measures  while  in  administra- 
tion, should  have  been  resorted  to 
by  the  party  still  calling  themselves 
Vr'higs,  when  again  in  Opposition, 
since  it  is  no  less  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  expressed  in  other  nas- 
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tioB  should  be  made  with  referenca 
to  the  endowmunt  of  anj  other  sect. 
If  we  could  abstain  from  inflaming 
the  too  frequent  violence  of  rival 
sects,  by  iafusiDg  a  spirit  of  merce- 
nary  rapacity,  let  us  not  encourage 
the  dangerous  idea  that  one  sect 
may  become  a  pecuniary  gainer  by 
the  losses  of  another, — that  what  is 
taken  from  the  Protestant  establish- 
in«nt  is  so  much  clear  profit  to  the 
Koman  Catholic.  A  grtaUr  curse 
could  scarcely  be  entailed  upon  a 
country^  already  distracted  with  reli- 
gious dissensions^  than  by  furnishing 
its  bigotry  with  the  sordid  motives 
tvhic/i  such  a  mode  ofendowment  would 
hold  forth.  Never  may  the  Protes* 
tant  of  the  Establishment,  the  Pros* 
byterian,  and  the  Roman  Catholic, 
be  rival  partakers  of  a  common 
fund.  If  the  latter  should  be  paid, 
let  them  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
revenue,  receiving  what  is  deemed 
meet,  without  reference  to  the  en« 
dowments,  past,  present,  or  prospec- 
tive,  of  any  other  denomination  of 
Christians." 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  pro- 
ject of  Lord  John  Russell,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  deduced  from  the  vague 
terms  in  which  his  resolution  was 
designedly  wrapped,  is  not^  in  lite- 
ral strictness,  a  proposal  for  trans- 
ferring any  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Protestant  Church  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy.  But,  even 
with  this  allowance,  the  whole 
•cope  and  tendency  of  the  argument 
18  equally  cogent  in  its  application 
l_    t'-i   2^**^"*??   Du*'Do«6S  express- 


pression  of  regret,  that  tb^  t^^^^  ^^ 
moderation,    which   for    th^   ^^^^ 
part  distinguishes  it,  shouid  /q  uiv 
place  have  been  suffered  to  give  way 
to  a  style  so  very  different  as  that 
which  he  thinks  proper  to  make  use 
of,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  very 
just  and  natural  alarm  expressed  by 
a  large,  if  not  a  preponderating,  por- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  subjects  for  the 
safety  of  the  establishment,  he  de- 
signates that  demonstration  of  feel- 
ing as  **  the  deep  yell  of  factious 
bigotry,  mingled  with  the  counter- 
feit vehemence  of  time-serving  ad- 
herents, and  the  earnest  clamour  of 
misguided  sincerity."    It  is  really 
time  to  be  ashamed  of  employing 
language  such  as  this  with  reference 
to  the  motives  and  designs  of  fair 
political  adversaries;  and  with  re* 
spect  to  the  charge  itself,  so  indis« 
criminately  applied,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that,  although  the  cry  of  "  the 
Church    in  danger,"   like    that   of 
^*  wolf"  in  the  fable,  may  be,  from  in- 
terested  and  hypocritical  intentiona> 
60  often  repeated  as  to  lose  its  effect* 
yet  it  is  at  least  equally  possible  ^^ 
it  may^once  too  often,  be  disregard ^^* 

Surely,  if  there  were  ever  a  cr^^*  * 
to  justify  the  honest  and  intelWg^r^^ 
friends  of  the  Church  In  puttVngC  ^^^ 
less   cautious    adherents    on  t1>      ^ 
guard  against  surrounding  perW^^-f:^ 
IS  at  a  time  when  tbose  to  ^rbom  ^^^ 
government    of    botb  Cburcb    ^ 
State  is  intrusted*  ate  aUtVng  »^^ 
in  close  alliance  ^Ub  ^**  ^^^"^  %>^ 
bitter  enemlee  of  bot^\,^^\^o^ 
the  shout  of  "  T\^^«  iiirV^,\V^^^« 
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somewhat  Binister  lustre  of  bebg 
grandson  to  the  two  chief  potentates 
of  Europe— Pope  Paul  111.  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  He  discovered, 
even  in  his  boyish  years,  a  decided 
turn  for  a  soldier*s  life ;  besides,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  being  purely  mill* 
tary»  he  was  surrounded  in  his  child* 
hood  by  martial  sounds  and  specta* 
cles.  *'  He  was  born,"  says  Strada, 
^  amid  the  alarums  of  war.  He  heard 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  before  the 
songs  of  his  nurse,  and  the  gleam 
and  flashing  of  arms  was  the  first 
light  that  broke  upon  his  eyes.'*  He 
was  married  in  his  tenth  year,  with 
much  pomp  and  circumstance,  to 
the  Princess  of  Portugal.  But  to  us 
he  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  illustra- 
ting the  war-game  of  his  times,  and 
forming  the  most  prominent  connect- 
ing link  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  school  of  warfare.  Before 
him— if  the  campaigns  of  Gonsalvo, 
the  great  captain  of  Spain,  will  not 
form  an  exceptions-war,  compared 
with  its  later  improvements,  was 
only  budding  into  science.  The  cam- 
paigns during  the  late  reigns  In  Italy 
and  Flanders,  and  the  contemporary 
struggles  in  France  between  the 
Court  and  the  Calvioists,  exhibit  mi- 
litary tactics  in  a  very  rude  state; 
but  in  reading  of  the  deeds  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  we  seem  to  be  car- 
ried more  than  a  century  in  advance^ 

^1 ^~«.  i~*^  ^. ^ At txr-  1.^ 
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large  bodies,  interposed  between 
them  and  the  enemy.  The  Prince 
of  Parma,  however,  without  consul U 
inff  Don  John^  resolved  to  ondertake 
this  perilous  passage,  and  fall  upon 
them  at  the  outlet,  with  merely  a 
few  troopa  of  cavalnr.  He  trusted 
for  success  to  the  disorder  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  two  simultaneous 
charges  which  should  take  place  at 
the  same  time  with  his,  the  one  tn 
flank,  and  the  other  in  rear»  which 
were  practicable  higher  up  the  defile. 
Taking  a  lance  from  his  squire*  and 
mounting  a  fresh  horse,  he  sent  this 
message  previously  to  Don  John, 
"  Tell  your  general,"  said  he  to  his 
squire,  ''thai  Alexander,  recollect- 
ing the  ancient  Roman,  has  thrown 
himselT  down  a  precipice  to  gain 
this  day  a  great  and  memorable 
victory*"  Complete  success  crowned 
his  daring  adventure.  As  soon  as 
the  enemy  appeared,  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  attacked  in 
front,  in  flank,  and  in  rear;  and 
before  they  could  face  this  triple 
shock,  confusion  and  panic  nad 
spread  through  their  ranks,  and 
completed  the  victory.  The  Prince 
of  Parma  thus  justified  the  boasting 
banner  Don  John  had  hoisted  on  the 
occasion,  which  had  the  sign  of  the 
cro^s,  with  this  inscription,  **  Under 
this  sign  I  have  conquered  the 
infidels — under  this  sign  I  will  con- 
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Duke  of  Aleiig<m,  had  arrived  to  the    dismay,  amoDg  the  asafl^IiaQts .  ^^^ 


succour  of  the  States.  The  prince» 
unable  to  keep  the  field  against  this 
force,  had  shut  himself  up  in  a  forti- 
fied camp,  under  the  walls  of  Namur. 
But  the  divisions  and  disunion 
which  prevailed  among  the  confede- 
rated chiefs,  secured  him  from  an 
attack ;  and  their  armies  in  a  short 
time  disbanding  for  want  of  pay,  or 
from  tlie  expiration  of  their  period 
of  service,  he  found  himself  free 
again  to  assume  the  offensive.  The 
arduous  and  important  siege  of 
Maestrich,  was  the  enterprise  with 
which  he  resolved  to  commence  his 
career. 

It  does  not  suit  the  limits  of  this 
sketch,  to  record  his  previous  suc« 
cesses,  or  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  this  memorable  siege.  It  was 
fertile  In  all  those  accidents  and 
adventures  which  vary  the  features 
of  all  operations  of  the  kind;  but 
their  narration  would  be  as  unin- 
teresting now,  as  it  was  full  of  stir- 
ring excitement  at  the  time.  One 
only  encounter  seems  to  claim  a 
particular  relation.  It  was  when 
two  breaches  were  ready  for  an 
assault.  The  Prince  of  Parma  had 
resolved  to  storm  them  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  chose  the  storming 
parties  from  the  various  nations  of 
which  the  royal  army  was  composed. 
Their  courage  was  thus  heightened 
by  emulation,  and  the  intrepidity 
with  which  they  advanced  right  in 
front  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  which 


the  continued  jaculation  of  erone* 
and  other  missiles  from  the  aame 
quarter,  caused  terrible  ^^tkoyaace 
and  often  did  fatal  execution.  Du- 
ring a  moment  of  intensest  conflict, 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder  near  the  spot 
blew  up.  The  stunning  explosion 
suspended  the  struggle  for  a  few 
seconds^  and  this  pause  seemed  to 
have  new-strung  the  energy  and 
rage  of  the  combatants.  A  promis- 
cuous fight  was  maintained  for  a 
long  time  with  growing  fury.  It  be- 
came thickened  and  more  confused 
by  the  number  of  unremoved  corpses, 
which  formed  stepping  stones  to 
mount  the  breach  for  the  assailants, 
and  the  field  ofcombat  for  the  assailed. 
The  conflict  still  raged  and  fluctuated, 
with  an  obstinacy  unabated,  and  the 
issue  seemed  doubtful,  when  the 
Prince  of  Parma  sent  a  report  to 
each  storming  party,  that  the  other 
was  already  victorious.  This  had 
the  effect  he  desired.  It  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  exhausted 
strength  of  his  soldiers,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  constant  reinforcements 
he  poured  in,  they  at  last  reached 
the  top  of  the  breaches.  But  here, 
instead  of  victory,  they  found  only 
baflilng  disappointment  Strong  in- 
terior works  and  trenches  hindered 
their  farther  progress,  and  a  morti- 
fying retreat  to  the  camp,  with  a 
heavy  loss  of  men,  was  all  the  re- 
sult of  this  day's  most  fearful  con- 
tention. 
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dience  to  the  King.  Mean  time  the 
patriotic  party  was  torn  by  divl- 
BionB  and  polemic  passions  which 
baQed  and  thwarted  all  its  energies. 
It  resembled,  indeed,  that  part  or  the 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar  which 
was  composed  of  clay  and  irony 
which  cannot  cleave  and  adhere  to- 
gether; and  nothing  but  the  cement 
which  the  prudence,  energy,  wis- 
dom, and  patriotism  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  compounded,  prevented  it 
from  falling  asunder  and  being  1)ro- 
ken  to  pieces.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, however,  Philip  played  into 
his  hands.  The  bigotry  of  that 
cruel  tyrant  had  got  the  mastery 
over  his  guile.  He  spoke  out  too 
plainly  at  the  conference  then  holdv 
log  at  Oologne*  and  made  it  appear 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
the  total  extirpation  of  heresy,  and 
the  completest  establishment  of  des- 
potism. This  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  patriots  for  a  bold  measure, 
which  was  the  forerunner  and  basis 
of  one  still  bolder,  viz.  *'  The  Decla- 
ration of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Provinces.''  The  first  step 
towards  this  great  act  was  the 
^  Union  of  Uu-echt,"  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  now  opposed  to 
the  successes  ofAlexander  Tamese. 
It  was  equivalent  to  them  certainly 

In  fmrnanlatA  oflTunt     mnA    frolnoH  fnr 


ent  This  piece  of  base  treachery 
having  disgracefully  failed*  brought 
himself  and  his  French  soldiers  into 
thorough  odium  and  contempt 
Hence  new  troubles  new  divisions, 
and  distractions.  Mean  time  the 
Prince  of  Parma  had  brought  the 
Walloons  to  petition  for  a  return  of 
his  foreign  troops,  and,  with  a  force 
of  64,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  arnin 
commenced  a  most  active  warnire^ 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  rapidity 
of  his  successes.  After  a  first  check 
he  met  with  from  the  renowned 
Marshal  Biron,  who  had  only  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  the  career  of  bis  con- 
quests went  on  without  stop  or  de- 
lay. Town  after  town  fell  before 
him.  Stenwick,  Nienoven,  Levres, 
Goesbeck,  Bndora,  Diest,  Westerloo, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Toarnay,  NIeuport, 
Dunkirk,  Ipres,  Oudenarde,  and 
shortly  after  Vitlevorden,  Dender- 
monde,  and  Bruxelles,  were  redu- 
ced, some  after  a  long  siege,  some  by 
treachery,  and  some  ny  surprise,  or 
the  fear  of  famine,  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  King.  To  deepen 
the  emphasis  of  their  losse^  and 
heighten  the  alarm  of  the  Statea  into 
consternation,  ablow  wasnowstmck 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  which 
^as  severer  and  more  Irreparable 
than  all  their  other  calamities:  Thia 

matt        «I«A      «1«4k»l«        >.^      •\%tm      0»1mA^      ^S 
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^ir  Jaboore.     Then    immense 

:eBj  which  formed  what  was  call« 

the  estocades,  were  driven  by 

«  of  engines  into  the  bed  of  the 

r»  cemented  together  by  masses 

tones  and  earth,  and  descending 

;he  one  side  to  the  depth  of  two 

dred  feet,  and  on  the  other  of 

)  hundred.    On  these  were  built 

piers,  projecting  so  far  into  the 

am,  as  to  contract  its  channel 

iie  one  half  of  its  original  width. 

se  were  armed  with  rows  of  lone 

» tipped  with  iron,  which  darted 

above  the  surface  of  the  water, 

ierlng  the  passage  still  narrower, 

the  navigation  extremely  dan- 

»us.   Parapets  were  besides  rais< 

n  the  piers  planted  with  cannon ; 

two  forts,  built  in  the  middle  of 

stream,  at  the  extreme  ends  of 

estocades,  were  ready  to  open 

'  fires  upon  all  hostile  vessels. 

:omp1ete  the  whole,  the  strait 

'een  the  two  piers  was  filled  up 

a  considerable  number  of  dis- 

ed  ships,  fastened  together  by 

1- hooks  and  anchors,  and  this 

i^ious  structure,  thus  comple- 

stood  together  in  immovable 

less,  undamaged  by  the  winds, 

s,  and  ice  of  the  whole  winter. 

e  Antwerpers,  who  had  st  first 

ded  the  iaea  of  the  bridge  with 

on,  beheld  its  progress  towards 

lotion  with  terror.    They  re- 

1  to  an  expedient  for  its  des- 
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extraordinary  splendour,  aii()  ^  ^ 
Tour  of  the  wind  and  tide  driving 
directly  upon  the  centra  of  the 
bridge.  Multitudes  drawn  hy  cu- 
riosity, crowded  on  the  piers  to  wit- 
ness the  dazzling  spectacle.  Though 
the  night  was  pitchy  dark,  every  o(>- 
ject  was  more  distinctly  seep  than  at 
noon  day.  The  city,  the  forts,  the 
fleet  and  bridge  appeared  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  supernatural  light 
The  country  all  around  was  lit  up 
with  a  fairy-like  brilliancy,  and  the 
flags  and  banners  with  their  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  arms  and  distinctive 
badges  of  the  soldiers  were  brightly 
visible  in  the  intense  radiance  which 
filled  the  whole  atmosphere.  Pre- 
sently one  of  the  ships  exploded  be- 
fore it  reached  its  destined  mark, 
with  a  dreadful  noise.  Some  Spanish 
soldiers,  with  incredible  boldness, 
leaped  into  the  others,  and  endea- 
voured to  extinguish  their  trains; 
and  the  Prince  orOrange  had  hardly 
been  hurried  from  the  bridge,  where 
he  was  intently  watching  their  suc- 
cess, when  the  two  machines,  burst- 
ing through  It  with  a  ruinous  crash, 
and  exploding  at  the  same  time, 
shattered  it  to  atoms,  and  men,  can- 
non, and  the  huge  machinery  upon 
it,  were  in  an  instant  dispersed  in  the 
air — eight  hundred  perished  by  this 
explosion.  The  Prince  of  Parma 
was  struck  to  the  earth  by  a  beam, 
where  he  lay  for  a  long  time  insen- 


—    —  -'-tranrrfinarv  and  as    sible.    Many  others  wjere  frightfully 


to  t*Vo  *e<^  1^^^  be 
tbu*  f  \e  ^^^f^p'^eut  5^^  sole 
\^^^^^\^t^^«?*^-  and  ^  its 

!:f  ^e  most  fttriow  encounlon  of 
^A  war  took  place  on  thla  inpoilaiit 
io?    The  Prince  of  Par«ia,  who 
Memed  lo  dcligbt  in  the  ezpoaire  oi 
bis  peraon  when  prudence  permitted 
u  fouffht  on  one  of  theae  occaaiona 
ai  the  head  of  bla  men,  aword  in 
hand,  like  a  common  soldier,  and  to 
this  personal  ezfuaple  he  owed  vie* 
ipry.    Hia  men  had  before  ffiven 
way,  and  tiie  bealeged  considiarad 
themaeUea   aa   conquerora»    when 
Alexander  appeared  un  foot  with  bla 
naked  swora  in  bis  hand,  and  rush- 
ing forward  at  the  head  of  Ids  men, 
he  renewed  the  combat,  and  beat 
back  the  enemy  on  every  point,  who 
at  last  fled  to  their  ships.    They  left 
SOOO  dead  upon  the  dike,  or  at  iia 
base^  and  the  Spaniards  lost  800 
men.   (Strada'a  accoust  of  numbers 
we  look  upon  to  be  always  suapi- 
clous.)  Antwerp  immediately  after* 
warda  surrendered,  and  wsa  granted 
the  most  favourable  condiuons* 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  AnA- 
werp,  Alexander  Farnese  excfaan* 
ged  the  title  of  Prince  for  the  superior 
one  of  Duke  of  Parma,  to  which  he 
had  succeeded  by  the  death  of  hia 
mother.  We  must  pass  over  his 
remaining   successes   in  the  Low 
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and  there  was  do  other  road  except 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  Marae^ 
which  waa  defended  by  the  atrong 
fortress  of  Lagny.  Henry,  briieving 
it  utterly  impossible  that  the  enemy 
should  quit  his  camp,  where  be  Jay 
atrongly  intrenched,  croes  she  river 
and  take  Lagny  in  presence  of  a 
superior  forces  counted  opon  a 
battle  aa  unavoidable  and  certam. 
But  Farneae  had  reaalved  to  evade 
that  risk,  which  might  expose  bias 
to  a  disastroua  retreat.  After  ra> 
nmining  for  some  days  inactive,  and 
communicating  hia  iatefttion  to  va 
one,  he  gave  out  that  be  deigned 
to  give  rattle.  Hia  van,  composed 
ofcavalry,iasmediate}yoceispled»  in 
dense  aquadraas,  a  hill  which  aapa* 
rated  the  two  arflsiai.  The  dofcc^ 
having  ordered  the  Marqais  de 
Rsutk  who  oommaaded  It,  lo  bmIk- 
tain  his  ground,  but  on  no  provoca* 
tion  to  descend  the  hill,  galloped 
back  to  the  Duke  de  Bfayeane,  who 
was  advandag  with  tiie  main  bodj— 
«  My  dear  duke,"  siJd  ha,  ahakiag 
him  by  the  hand,  *"  weabail  aeoa  be 
at  Paria,  but  for  this  parpose  It  ie 
necessary  to  turn  back  aiid  direct 
our  march  to  .  aaether  qoaiter." 
This  movement  was  perfectly  ooa* 
cealed  by  the  cavalry  whk^  covaved 
the  hilL  Henry,  full  of  joy  aad 
alacrity,  drew  ap  hia  army  in  ad- 
Burable  order,  and  expected  every 
mmnteaa  engagement,  baft  lie  waa 
res^ved  to   wait   till   the  eaaasy 
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lents,  he  was  exposed,  from  tbB 
dvantageous  position  of  the  enemfy 
I  almost  certain  defeat.  He  was 
onderaned  to  the  bitter  mortifica- 
on  of  watching  in  inactivity  the 
perations  of  bis  adversary,  and  see- 
ig  them  crowned  with  success, 
he  river  was  crossed,  and  Lagny 
ilcen  by  assaulx  under  bis  imm»> 
iate  observation,  and  he  might  see 
om  his  camp  the  Spanish  army 
larching  triumphantly  upon  Paris, 
hilst  he  commanded  30,000  men, 
urning  for  action,  but  spell- bound 
y  the  magic  of  superior  skill. 
This  was  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
lent  of  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Par- 
la,  if  the  closing  action  of  his  glo- 
ous  career  does  not  even  surpass 
in  boldness  a«d  adroitness.  Being 
3nt  to  the  relief  of  Rouen,  which 
'as  also  besieged  by  Henry,  he  had 
dvanced  into  the  peninsula  of  Caux, 
>  take  tlie  fortress  of  Caudebec;  but 
e  had  neglected,  by  an  immense 
versight,  which  bad  wellnigh  strip- 
ed him  of  all  his  laurek,  and  fixed 
pon  his  fame  an  indeilble  diegrace, 
»  secure  the  entrance  behina  him. 
[enry,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
utgeneraling  his  great  rival  in  his 
im,  promptly  seized  upon  all  the 
asses.  Farnese  then  found  himtielf 
ompletely  hemmed  round,  and  shut 
I  by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Eu,  and 
ift  FrAiirh  Aniir.     Ha  hiniHflf  had 


baggage,  thrown  relnfofC^^^j^^ , 
the  oesieged  town,  and  ^'eared  the 
river  of  several  Dutch  ntifps  of  war 
by  planting  batteries  along  the  abore, 
and  making  their  anchorage  too  hot 
for  them.  But  although  ail  these 
operations  were  carried  on  within 
the  observation  of  the  French  army, 
they  were  conducted  with  so  much 
expedition  and  secrecy,  that  the  ene- 
my's design  was  not  discovered  till 
his  camp  was  found  void,  and  bis 
arms  were  glittering,  like  a  vision  in 
Henry*8  eyes,  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  Seine.  To  enjoy  his  triumph 
more  poignantly,  Farnese  sent  on  the 
same  day  a  good-natured,  but  mock- 
ing mes88ge4o  Henry,  to  know  if  he 
was  content  with  his  last  manoeuvre. 
The  career  of  this  great  roan  now 
drew  towards  Its  close.  He  died  at 
Arras  of  the  effects  of  the  wound  he 
had  received  at  Caudebec,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  his  government  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  suspected  th&t 
he  was  poisoned  by  the  orders  of 
Philip,  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  other  arouna  for  the  suap^' 
cion  than  the  bmck  character  of  ^^^^ 
throne  inquisitor,  from  whom  e^^  ^ 
crime  might  seem  to  etnanat^  y^'^ 
from  its  natural  source.  If  ^^^\ 
crowned  assassin  did  not,  how^  ^v 
cut  short  bis  mortal  course,  \%^        ^ 

l^ASt  fllllti«>lf  bin    imwnnTta\    f&mix^    ^9 
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We  suppose  there  is  do  re-actloa 
agaiDst  the  Revolutionarf  system 
oovv  perceptible: — The  gaio  of  a 
huodred  seats  at  the  last  electioD; 
the  striking  defeat  of  Lord  John 
Russell  in  Devonshire,  by  a  consti- 
tuency of  seven  thousand  voters;  the 
triumphant  victory  in  Essex}  the  un^ 
successful  but  yet  significant  contest 
in  Yorkshire ;  the  memorable  defeat 
in  Inverness-shire,  are  no  indications 
whatever  that  the  people  are  waken- 
ing  from  their  lethargy,  and  becom- 
ing alive  to  the  enormous  evils  which 
await  them  from  the  now  avowed 
junction  of  the  enfeebled  Whig 
Rump  with  the  powerful  Radical 
and  Fopish  faction.  All  this  of  course 
shows  nothing;  it  onlydemonstrates, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Whigs,  that  the 
Ballot  is  indispensable,  and  that  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  and  landowo- 
ers  must  be  exterminated  by  secrecy 
of  voting.  And  has  it  really  come  to 
this  I  Is  the  property  and  educatjon 
of  the  country  so  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  Revolutionary  system,  that 
the  lower  orders  are  every  where  in 
danger  of  being  swayed  by  their  in* 
fluence  P  We  thought  the  great  bulk 


the  late  election,  persons  connected 
with  Sir  R.  Peel's  administratioii 
were  rejected  by  the  reform  eonati- 
tuencies.  The  cases  are  not  merely 
not  parallel^  but  they  are  literally  the 
reverse  of  each  other.  The  Whigs 
had  the  new  moulding  of  the  consti- 
tution :  they  were  permitted  to  draw 
the  line  round  schedule  A  and  B  aa 
they  chose :  they  selected  an  urban 
constituency  from  the  clasa  which 
they  knew  to  be  most  favourable  to 
their  views ;  and  during  the  tumult 
of  the  reform  mania  none  of  these 
things  could  be  effectually  restated. 
That  ^ttcA  constituencies,  so  aelected, 
created  or  preserved  for  party  pur- 
poses, should  for  half  a  century 
prove  faithful  to  the  leaders  who 
gave  them  such  a  sway  in  the  state, 
and  for  aa  long  a  period  reject  all 
candidates  on  the  Conservative  side, 
would  have  been  no  wav  surpriaiog; 
but  that  they  should  in  so  many 
Instances  so  soon,  so  very  soom^ 
have  veered  round,  and  rejected 
their  former  idols,  is  indeed  a  humi- 
liation. It  argues  either  a  degree  of 
imbecility  and  weakness  in  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  which  the  Whiga  will 
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nd  yet  compelled  by  their  PapUt 
nd  infidel  allies  to  pursue  the  yery 
leasuree  which  have  roused  this 
pirit  of  indignation,  will  strive  to 
irn  the  tempest  aside^  by  present- 
ig  some  new  object  of  ambition  to 
le  Radical  multitude,  and  endea- 
ourlng  again  to  revive  the  innova- 
ng  mania  which,  for  four  long 
ears,  overwhelmed  the  sterling 
idgment  of  the  English  people, 
or  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  what  is 
le  next  interest  in  the  State  which 
ill  be  sacrificed  in  the  hope  of  re- 
Iviog  the  destructive  mania.  We 
ave  only  to  locik^at  Prance,  to  per- 
Pive  the  order  in  which  spoliation  is 
V  succeed  in  this  country.  The  Con- 
titutton  was  there  the  fir^t  object  to 
e  sacrificed,  and  this  was  effected 
y  the  forced  union  of  all  the  Three 
irdera  in  one  Assembly.  Already 
bis  great  organic  change  is  recom- 
nended  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, — 
he  organ,  even  in  its  decrepitude 
.od  decline,  of  the  Whig  party.  The 
>hurch  was  the  next  interest  to  be 
acrificed,  and  the  0*Connell  Minis- 
ry  has  come  into  power,  pledged 
>ver  bead  and  ears  to  ecclesiastical 
poliatinn.  The  Corporations  and 
Municipal  Institutions  were  the  next 
ibject  of  destruction  by  the  French 
levolutionists  ;   and  the  Corpora* 
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vernment  which  is  actuaUy  ff,,  f ^ 
the  great  body  of  the  peop/e.  jf^ 
thing  can  be  of  more  inaportaoce  than 
that  municipal  goverament  BbouM 
be  purely  and  righteousiy  adm/nfs- 
tered  ;  and  nothing  more  deplorable 
than  that  party  violence,  intrigue, 
and  corruption,  should  gain  posses- 
sion of  these  important  seats  of 
power.  And  it  is  precisely  because 
we  so  strongly  advocate  purity  and 
rectitude  of  municipal  government, 
and  so  warmly  deprecate  the  reverse, 
that  we  decidedly  oppose  such  a 
change  as  we  fear  is  calculated  to  ex- 
tinguish all  chance  of  the  first  bles- 
sings, and  most  certainly  incur  the 
second  evils. 

As  this  momentous  subject  will 
erelong  form  the  subject  of  anxious 
debate  in  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
and  will  be  perhaps  the  first  noint 
on  which  the  Conservative  and  Re- 
Tolutionary  party  will  bo   brought 
into  colllHion,  It  is  fortunate  that  a 
practical  experiment  has  ^^^^^^.l 
in  Scotland  of  the  change^^^^^  ^^ 
England  is  tbreatrned,  "T ^^^ence  of 
can%peak  from  ac.;^,:2^.v.^^^^^ 
the  tendency  o<  ^\\^^^  "^^  ^^^ 
this  particular ,r^^x\o^  ^^^  ^^Vo^^ 
proposed  for^^^^e^^-^e.^^^^^ 
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own  representative,  elected  by  it- 
Helf, — and  they  chose  the  provost, 
bailies  (lord  major  and  aldermen), 
and  other  functionaries  by  whom 
the  active  duties  of  the  magis- 
tracy were  performed.  Thus  the 
merchants  bad  merchant-council- 
lors, the  trades  t!ie  trades- council* 
lors,  and  each 'craft  or  incorpora- 
tion a  deacon,  who  was  to  repre- 
sent it,  and  attend  to  Its  interests 
in  the  legislature  of  the  borough. 
In  this  way  the  *'  town  council,*' 
as  it  was  called,  came  to  be  the  re* 
presentative  of  the  burgesses,  not 
individually  or  collectively,  but  by 
their  professions  and  avocations; 
and  every  respectable  individual 
found  himself  represented  through 
the  medium  of  the  craft  or  trade  to 
which  be  belonged  In  the  common 
council  of  the  borough. 

To  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
modem  history,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  it  was  on  this  principle 
of  the  representation  of  classes,  not 
individuals,  that  the  whole  machine 
of  representative  governments  was 
framed ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
firm  and  compact  union  which  it 
created  that  the  machine  of  society 
In  modem  Europe  has  so  long  re- 
sisted the  principles  of  dissolution 
by  which  it  was  assailed.    The  prin- 
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portance  to  observe,  that  such  insti- 
tutions rest  on  the  true  prindplei 
of  government;  and  that  just  in 
proportion  as  municipal  or  na- 
tional institutions  depart  from  this 
standard,  do  they  become  precarious 
and  short-lived  in  their  existence.^ 
The  reason  is  obvious,  and  being 
founded  on  principles  of  unirereu 
application,  may  be  calculated  upon 
in  all  ages.  The  only  firm  snd  last- 
ing conglomerations  of  mankind  are 
those  which  are  formed  by  commu- 
nity of  interest  or  occQpatlon ;  all 
other  bonds  of  union  are  ephemeral 
in  their  endurance.  Political  pas- 
sion, religious  fervour,  may  for  a 
time  hold  large  bodies  of  men  to- 
gether, but  wUh  the  arrival  of  sea- 
sons of  tranquillity  and  peace  such 
combinations  gradually  die  away. 
It  is  the  bond  of  common  Interest 
which  alone  is  lasting:  if  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  society  wish  to  be 
adequately  attended  to  by  the  local 
legislature,  they  muat  be  repre- 
sented by  the  trades  or  professions 
to  which  they  beIong,~-tbe  lawyen 
must  be  represented  by  a  lawyer, 
the  physicians  bya  physician, the  sur- 

geons  by  a  surgeon,  the  hauliers  by  a 
anicer,  the  shopkeepers  by  a  sbop- 
Iceeper,  the  barbers  by  a  barber,  the 
butchers   by  a  butcher.     If  these 
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corporate  bodies  of  justices  and  of 
btti^hershipB,  making,  under  a  mo- 
narch, the  French  nation,  according 
to  its  fundamental  constitution.  No 
considerate  statesman  would  under- 
take to  meddle  with  it  upon  any 
other  conditions."* 

But  although   the   principle   on 
which  the  old  municipal  institutions 
of  Scotland,  as  of  every  other  coun- 
trj  in  Europe,  was  founded,  was  the 
true  principle,  yet  in  practice  a 
great  abuse  had  gradually  and  in 
Boporific  times  arisen.     This  con- 
aiated  in  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation being  abandoned  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  a  portion  of  the  town 
council  electing  their  successors  out 
of  members  ot  the  same  craft  which 
they  represented, — a  practice  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  essence  of  a 
popular  constitution,  and  which  has 
afforded  a  handle  to  ambitious  de- 
magogues to  raise  up  the  clamour 
which  has  at  length  subverted  the 
whole  municipal  institutions  of  the 
country.    This  evil,  however,  never 
spread  universally ;  the  principle  of 
annual  election  was  always  admitted 
to  a  certain   extent,   even   in   the 
closest  burghs ;  and  at  the  dissolu* 
lion   of  tlie    old  Edinburgh    town 
council  in  1833,  fourteen  seats  out  of 
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of  society,  and  the  old  borough  con- 
stitution would  have  thereou revived 
in  its  original  purity,  containing  an 
ample  representation  of  all  the  inte- 
rests in  the  community.  This  would 
have  been  real  Reform  instead  of 
Revolution—a  return  to  the  uriginnl 
principles  of  European  society,  di- 
vested of  all  ihe  impuritiea  which  bad 
gradually  attached  to  it  during  the 
slumber,  the  turmoil,  or  seductions 
of  ages. 

Instead  of  this,  what  did  Ministers, 
led  by  the  deluded  Whigs  of  Scot- 
land, do?  They  brought  in  the 
Burgh  Reform  Bill,  which  at  once 
overturned  the  old  and  fundamental 
condition  of  European  society,  the 
representation  of  clsHsesand  trades, 
and  declared  that  all  the  seats  in  tbe 
town  councils  of  Scotland  should  be 
filled  up  by  the  indiscrimiftate  election 
of  the  ten'pounderSf  in  the  several 
districts  into  which  the  burghs  were 
divided.  A  more  deplorable  and  ab- 
surd innovation  never  was  carried 
into  effect  by  any  Revolutionary 
Government  By  it  the  old  ra- 
tional, coherent,  and  enduring  bond 
of  representation  of  professions  has 
been  destroyed,  and  instead  of  any 
one  interest  or  craft  finding  itself 
represented  among  its  civic  rulers. 
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Churchy  diA  nmniAEtion  of  mioMtari 
by  the  Crown  and  patrons  of  parishes. 
The  way  in  which  it  has  produced 
this  deplorable  effect  is  obtrious.  iThe 
magistrates  of  burghs  choose  lay 
representatives  for  the  General  As» 
sembly ;  they  are  themselvea  chosen 
by  the  ten*  pounders,  and  conse- 
quently the  lay  members  dP  that 
ecclesiastical  convocation,  who  hi- 
therto have  formed  the  barrier  against 
revolutionary  innovation,  have,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  now  been  filled 
up  from  the  enemy's  ranks.  The 
Whig  Cro  wn  counsel  were  seen  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  the 
right  of  patrons ;  they  acted  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  fump  of  the  admini- 
stration, who  have  conceded  the 
principle  of  Church  spoliation,  and 


are  preparlnff  to  determine  what 
proportion  of  the  property  of  the 
Irish   Church   should    be    devoted 


to  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  and  the  establisl^ 
ment  of  the  Popish  superstition. 

Already  has  the  hostility  of  the 
new  magistrates  to  the  Esublished 
Religion,  and  their  subservience  to 
the  dictates  of  a  dissentio^  or  irreli- 


have  promoted  their  JacreaM.  The 
numbers  of  the  establiihnent  are 
already  wholly  inadequate  ts  the 
wants  of  the  people.  From  tbe 
statistical  tablea,Iaiely  complied  witb 
BO  much  care  by  the  city  dsrki,  it 
appears  that  there  are  in  thschurcfaa 
and  chapels  belonging  to  the  nti- 
blishment  only  17,839  lesti  for  a 
population  in  Edinburgh  aloos  of 
166,000  souls.  The  seati  in  the 
dissenting  chapels  are  12|350..« 
natural  consequence  ef  the  total  !»• 
adequacy  of  the  fistabiiflbmest  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  islislritanto. 
Within  the  royalty  of  Edioburgh 
there  are  614  families  to  etck  Prei- 
byterian  minister*— a  proportion  ob- 
viously and  scandalously  iusdeqaate 
to  the  due  instruction  of  the  peeplt. 
And  yet  it  is  now  gravely  proposed 
and  carried  by  the  reformed  cirk 
rulers  of  the  Scottish  mstro^lii, 
that  this  proporUon,  smsil  aa  it  ii, 
should  be  still  farther  reduced  bf 
cutting  off  a  third  of  the  Eeudilttbed 
clergy,  and  Jtsaving  only  one  paitor 
to  every  nine  huudrea  and  tweal^ 
families  I 

The  statistical  tabIes,receDt]7  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  by  tbe  Mova- 
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venty  thousand  inhabitanto.  Ha« 
Dg  got  matters  to  that  pass,  thej 
last  of  the  great  economy  of  the 
ubliahment  in  the  great  Babylon 
the  West.  It  farther  appears  from 
'  Cleland's  recent  and  admirable 
itistical  tables  of  that  city,  that 
ere  is  now  a  public  house  to  every 
rBLVB  HOUSES  ovor  the  whole  of 
asgow.*   This,  then,  is  the  Utopia 

civic  economy  in  mat  .towns 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  the  reform- 

msffiiitracies  of  Scotland*— one 
irit  shop  to  every  twelve  houses, 
d  one  clergyman  to  every  seventy- 
7en  thousand  souls  1 1 
The  dreadful  evil,  affecting  to  the 
Qstitution  of  the  country  under 
)  Burgh  Reform,  is  the  immense 
wer  with  which  Town  Councils, 
scted  by  the  ten- pounders,  and 
Dfessing  their  princtpteti,  are  now 
nested.  Take  Edinburgh  for  an 
ample— The  delegates  uf  the  ten- 
unders  are  the  patrons  of  all  the 
y  churches,  and,  from  their  parlia- 
intary  influence  with  the  Attomey- 
tneral  and  Mr  Abercromby,  the 
y  members,  may  be  expected  soon 
acquire  the  power  of  reducing 
;  number  of  the  clergy,  by  a  legls- 
ive  measure,  to  any  amount  that 
;y  think  fit.     They  are  the  patrons 

the  principal  city  schools:  the 
ardianii  of  its  various  and  magnifi- 
it  charitable  establishments,  one 
which  has  an  income  of  above 
20,000  a-year ;  in  a  word,  they  are 
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no  matter  how  obtained,  or  acqui- 
sition of  money,  no  matter  how 
acquired.  The  working  of  such  a 
system  on  the  internal  economy  of 
the  Scottish  cities  must  be»  in  the 
highest  degree,  deplorable ;  and  for 
these  evils  we  have  to  thank  the 
Whigs  and  the  reform  mania. 

One  peculiar  effect  of  Burgh 
Reform,  in  ita  working  upon  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  requires 
particular  notice.  By  charter  and 
custom  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
are  the  patrons  of  the  Uoiversity, 
and  in  that  character  appoint  per- 
sons to  fill  all  its  important  chairs. 
By  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme 
Court  of  Session,  they  have  also  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  regulating 
and  directing  the  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued  in  that  seminary  and 
every  class  it  contains;  the  exami- 
nations to  be  required  for  every 
degree :  in  a  word,  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  duty  of  the  professors 
and  the  studies  of  the  students. 
These  ample  powers  were,  by  the 
statute  introducing  Burgh  Reform, 
handed  over,  without  any  qualifica- 
tion or  restraint  whatever,  to  the 
new  magistracy  elected  by  the  ten- 
pounders.  They  may  now,  if  they 
choose,  on  the  demise  of  the  existing 
professors,  suppress  any  or  all  the 
chairs  in  the  University;  extirpate 
the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek,  Astro- 
nomy, or  any  other  branch  of  science 
or  literature  which  they  happen  te 
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where  such  a  method  of  choosing 
the  municipalities  has,  ever  since  the 
last  Revolution,  been  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  the  result  is  thus  stated 
hy  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  liberal 
school,  the    eloquent   Salvandi : — 

**  The  present  law  for  the  election 
of  municipalities  in  France/*  Bsjn 
this  eminent  author,  **  rests  on  the 
most  erroneous  foundation.  Setting 
at  defiance  all  the  lessons  of  history, 
deluded  by  the  magical  ^ords  of  mu- 
nicipal freedom  and  independence, 
we  have  despoiled  the  Crown  of  its 
right  to  appoint  the  mayors  of  towns, 
so  Uiat  the  adminiatration  system, 
like  the  ladder  of  Jacob,  never 
touches  the  earth.  And  as  the  little 
proprietors  are  omnipotent  in  all  the 
boroughs,  they  select  the  most  ab- 
surd and  unsuitable  person  for  their 
magistrates.  Property  is  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  elections.  It 
has  no  privilege  left  but  that  of  bear- 
ing all  the  municipal  burdens,  and 
being  exposed  to  every  species  of 
vexation  and  outrage.  It  has  inva- 
riably been  founds  that  the  munici- 
pal councils,  excepting  in  some  very 
small  boroughs,  are  incomparably 
worse  composed  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  recent  enormous  acquisi- 
tions of  power  which  the  democracy 
has  received.  To  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  bad  mayor,  a  mayor 
suited  to  their  sordid  and  ignorant 
views,  they  are  compelled  to  elect 
municipal  councils  of  the  same 
base  description — Abyssus  abyssum 
vocat" 

Nor  has  the  experience  of  Scot- 
land been  less  decisive  upon  this 
point  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  people  of  England  should  be 
made  aware  how  the  fact  really 
stands  on  this  important  subject,  and 
be  disabused  of  those  delttsions 
which,  for  their  own  selfish  purposes, 
the  Radicals  are  perpetually  putting 
forth  on  this  subject  According  to 
them,  there  never  was  such  a  bless- 
ing conferred  upon  a  nation  as 
Burgh  Reform  was  on  Scotland; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  that  there  ne« 
ver,  in  a  matter  of  that  description, 
was  a  greater  curse.  In  making  jthis 
remark,  we  assert  not  an  opinion  en- 
tertained by  one  or  other  party ;  not 
a  matter  concerning  which  there  is 
any  dispute;  but  a  fact  now  abun- 
dantly established  by  experience, 
»nd  concerning  which  there  is  no 
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diversity  of  opinion  really  entertain- 
ed by  any  person  capable  of  judging 
on  such  subjecta,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  in  Scotland.  The  Whig  leaders, 
who  were  once  so  vehement  in  their 
clamour  for  Burgh  Reform^  aje  now 
as  unanimous  in  its  condemnation. 
For  party  purposes,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  consistency,  indeed,  they 
may  deny  this  in  public ;  they  may 
still  call  Burgh  Reform  a  blessing  at 
public  meetings  on  the  huatiogs ;  bat 
enquire  their  real  opinion  in  private, 
and  you  will  every  where  find  that 
they  lament  its  effect,  and  admit  that 
it  has  done  much  more  harm  than 
good,  nay,  that  if  it  continues,  it  will 
eo  far  to  ruin  the  country.  Scot- 
land, as  the  corpus  vtZr,  was  first  put 
forward  into  the  flame  of  monicipal 
innovation ;  and  it  isi)f  the  highest 
importance  that  the  English  should 
know,  that  the  hazardous  experiment 
has  there  totaUtf  failed.  To  all  pner- 
sons,  of  whatever  party,  excepting 
the  official  individuals  who  have  ob- 
tained lucrative  situations  by  the 
change,  this  is  matter  of  notoriety  in 
tills  country ;  our  readers  to  the 
south  of  the  Tweed  may  eaaiiy  as- 
certain the  truth  of  our  aaaertion,  by 
enquiring  of  any  Whig  of  tolerable 
information  and  candour  in  thia  part 
of  the  island. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  thb  un- 
animity of  opinion  in  condemnation 
of  the  change  should  obtain  among 
all  persons  of  sense  or  information, 
of  whatever  party,  in  thia  country. 
All  the  evils,  without  exception, 
which  were  complained  of  under  the 
old  system,  have  re  appeared  in  a 
still  worse  form  under  the  new. 
Jobbing  for  their  own  par^  and 
party  connexions  was  the  greal  evil 
formerly  experienced,  and  jobbing 
of  that  description  is  in  the  Heform 
Town  Councils  more  rife  than  ever; 
the  sway  of  a  few  individuals  was 
loudly  and  justly  complained  of  un- 
der the  old  system,  and  it  was  rea- 
sonably held  forth  as  improper  that 
a  little  circle  should  posaeaa  the 
power  of  nominating  their  succes- 
sors, and  the  sway  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals is  now  more  paramount  than 
ever,  and  the  nomination  of  their 
successors  by  the  existing  council- 
lors is  just  as  completely' effected  as 
ever  It  was  under  the  Dundaa  go- 
vernment Tfae^  only  difft;rence  Is, 
that  instead  of  being  openly  done  by 
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or  under  the  authority  of  cou- 
idiDarj  usage,  it  is  accomplisli- 
f  the  force  of  intrigue,  and  the 
3r  invariably  acquired  by  a  nar- 
clique  of  six  or  eight  indivi* 
',  wiiOj  by  loud  professions  of 
stism  and  constant  flattpry  of 
ower  orders,  have  gained  the 
in  their  administration.  This 
Lhe  well-known  concomitant  of 
cratic  municipal  institutions  in 
epubllcs  of  antiquity,  has  ac- 
d  such  consistency  in  America, 
separate  name  (the  hocus)  hat 
devoted  in  their  vocabulary 
>  permanent  committee,  which 
antfy  aits  for  the  purpose  of 
Dg  and  directing  the  returns  of 
umerous  bodies  there  intrusted 
the  elective  franchise,  whether 
olitical  or  municipal  offices. 
.  aa  has  been  the  period  (two 
)  that  the  popular  system  has 
in  activity  in  Scotland,  that  evil 
Iready  grown  up.  Edinburgh, 
^ow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  all 
tonsiderable  towns,  have  each 
clique  of  bustling  intriguing 
leys,  or  jobbing  place-hunters, 
by  constantly  worthing  at  the 
>r8,  incessantly  canvassing  for 
'bject  or  another,  and  consider- 
'kill  Id  the  management  of  nu* 
Lia  bodies,  have  acquired  the 
i  dominion  over  all  the  returns 
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capable  man  in  existence  /j,^ 
office,  however  imporWU^  ^  Robe 
•Pierre,  a  Catiline,  a  M«rat^  «  CowJi 
a  Herbois,  or  a  Fouch^,  ^dbe  were 
opposed  by  the  ablest  and  most  up- 
right statesman  that. ever  lived,  by  an 
Aristides,  a  Cato,  a  De  Wit,  a  Suiiy,  a 
Pitt,  a  Burke,  or  a  Peel,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  opponent  of  the  popu- 
lar party  would  be  certain.    Under 
the  guidance  of  such  leaders,  the 
populace  are  blind   to   every  con- 
sideration which  should  influence 
them ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  vir« 
tue,  talent,  character,  principle,  be- 
neficence, property  on  the  one  side, 
equally  as  to  vice,  recklessness,  atu- 
pfdity,  profligacy,  insolvency,  on  the 
other,  and  consider  merely  Uie  one 
thing  needful,  viz.  is  he  supported  by 
their  clique,  and  likely  to  do  their' 
work.    If  that  is  the  case,  though 
blasted  by  all  the  vices  of  Hell,  he 
would  prevail  over  a  candidate  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  graces  of  Heaven. 

Ignorance  of  the  prodigious  change 
which  Burffh  Reform  has  made  m 
this  respect  on  Scottish  elections, 
leads  our  Bouibeni  neighbours  iato 

frequent  error  on  ^^»  «*«^i?:^^e  that 
are  continually  led  ^  ^^•^^"^^taiTdi. 
the  personal  cbaracter  ®'  ^^eratlon 
date,  or  aome  otber  ^on^^  ^^^^y^ 

foreign  to  the  «^^J'^^?^^^^         ^^; 
yiewa  of  tberaUBg  f^^^  ^Viat.exet. 
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ward  the  viewa,  or  promote  the 
flelfish  objects  of  the  iotriguioff 
knot  who,  by  bustle,  activity,  aod 
ultra- democracy;  have  ribeu  to  the 
lead  Iq  municipal  affairs. 

Nor  is  it  in  Scotland  alone  that  this 
effect  has  taken  place ;  the  same  re- 
sult has,  iu  all  ages  and  countries, 
attended  the  ej^tension  of  the  righl 
of  election  to  great  urban  constitu* 
encies.     It  obtained  universally  in 
the  republics  of  antiquity,  as  all 
their  historians  and    philosophers 
have  testified;   it  prevailed^  with 
ihe  most  frightful  consequences,  in 
France,  during  the  Revolution ;  it  is 
in   universal    activity,  amidst   the 
plenty  and  rude  prosperity  of  Ame- 
rica; it  appears  in  full  vigour  amidst 
the  starving  multitudes  and  fervent 
passions  of  Ireland;  and  in  equal 
Ibrce  amongst  the  once  sober  and 
calculating  manufacturers  of  Scot- 
land.   Effects  so  uniform,  springing 
up  under  every  possible  variety  of 
nation,  race,  climate,  and   political 
situation,  point  to  one  general  law 
of  nature.    That  law  is,  the  inability 
of  multitudes  to  think   for  them* 
selves,  or  form  a  dispassionate  judg- 
ment on  any  subject  of  general  in- 
terest; and  the  consequent  neces* 
sity  of  their  submission  to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  single  or  a  very  limited 
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leaders,  and  the  degr^  of  defs 
rence  which  they  pay  to  the  pas- 
sions or  vanity  of  the  multitude. 
If  every  municipal  institution  and 
corporation  in  the  United  Kingdooi 
were  to  be  thrown  open  to  ths 
rule  of  the  ten-pounders,  as  the 
Scotch  burghs  have  been,  the 
consequence  would  be,  not  that 
abuses  would  be  rectified,  or  the 
people  would  acquire  the  practical 
control,  but  that  these  abuses  would 
come  to  benefit  a  different  daas  of 
individuals ;  they  would  be  fastened 
on  with  insatiable  avidity  by  the 
hungry  crew  of  democratic  adven- 
turers ;  by  the  coalesced  ranks  of 
Catholics,  infidels,  bankrupta,  aad 
prodigals,  who  have  overthrowo  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  administration;  and 
the  last  state  of  the  nation  would 
be  worse  than  the  first 

There   is  this   especial  circvm- 
stance  worthy  of  note,  and  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  to  be  dreaded,  in  tlio 
government  of  corporations  or  muni- 
cipalities by  the  cliques  who  rule  lh» 
democratic  constituencies,  that  the 
real  movers  of  the  machine,  those 
who  practically  benefit  by  ita  abuse, 
are  shielded  from  responsibility  by 
the  multitude  who  are  put  forward 
in  the  first  instance,  and  are  the  per- 
sons by  whom  all  the  powers  of  Go- 
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se  an  unseen^  and  therefore  an  ir- 
isponaible  authority ;  no  permanent 
tuatioD  or  visible  power  is  in  their 
)9seasion ;  like  the  great  Agitator, 
ley  may  rule  three  kingdoms,  and 
3t  neither  wear  a  crown  nor  hold 
le  seals  of  office.  The  multitude 
'e  the  apparent  depositaries  of 
ower^  and  what  is  the  responsibi- 
ty  of  the  multitude?  Nothing;  for 
te  share  of  every  individual  elec- 
»r,  in  an  improper  choice,  however 
sstnicttve  in  its  consequences,  is 
>  inconsiderable,  that  it  can  neither 
B  the  subject  of  opprobrium  nor 
unishment*  The  persons  whom 
ley  instal  in  office  or  power  also 
re  not  either  wealthy  or  permanent, 
ut  needy  and  changeable  ;  precise- 
r  the  class  of  all  others  most  likely 
)  profit  by  the  fleeting  enjoyment 
f  power,  tf>  realize  all  their  long 
rished  for  projects  of  spoliation, 
'he  management  of  corporations 
nd  municipalities  by  the  multitude, 
fierefore,  is  the  certain  source  of 
buses  and  corruptions  infinitely 
reater  than  the  greatest  which  were 
om plained  of  under  the  old  system ; 
because,  supposing  the  tendency  to 
!vil  to  be  not  greater  in  the  one  class 
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to  former  times,  or  otiier  q^.        , 
for  proof  of  the  hame    «» hap nT  ten- 
dency.    We  have  on'/  e©  look  at 
home  to  see  its  real  'V^orkiDg  in  the 
clearest  light.    Ireland  ia  in  reaiity 
governed  on  democratic  principles; 
agitation  has  there   long  had   full 
sway ;  a  Voluntary  Church  is  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  the 
Catholics,  and  leaders  elected  by  a 
newly  enfranchised  multitude  sit  in 
Parliament.    What  has  been  the  re* 
suit?    Has  corruption  declined,  or 
selfishness  disappeared,  or  patriot- 
ism flourished,  or  abuses  expired, 
or  oligarchy  been  overthrown,  since 
agitation  was  made  a  trade,  and  the 
religion  selected  by  the  multitude  has 
all  but  superseded  the  established 
faith  ?    Have  not  the  reverses  of  all 
these  things  occurred?    Was  ever 
oligarchy  so  powerful,  or  nomina- 
tion so  fiamnt,  as  that  now  exer- 
cised in  Ireland  ?    Who  appoint  the 
sixty  Catholic  members  ?    Is  it  the 
people?    It  is  O'Connell  and  the 
junto  of  agitators.     In  choosing  or 
rejecting  the  candidates  whom  they 
bring  forward,  the  people  have  no 
more  share  than  their  own  pigs  or 
poultry.    Are  there  no  abuses  in  the 
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effects,  in  all  ages  and  countriesy 
of  vesting  the  multitude^  that  is,  a 
fluctuating  irresponsible  mass,  ne- 
cessarily under  the  guidance  of  de- 
magogues and  agitators,  with  the 
supreme  direction  either  of  munici- 
pal or  public  affairs.  And  it  is  a 
system,  proved  by  experience  to  have 
such  consequences,  which  the  Re- 
volutionists, under  the  name  of  Cor- 
porate Reform,  would  force  upon 
all  the  subordinate  institutions  of 
the  country. 

For  evils,  of  whatever  kind,  in  the 
political  or  municipal  system,  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  have  but  one 
remedy,  and  that  is  to  vest  the  go- 
vernment of  the  body  in  which  they 
have  been  detected  in  the  ten-pound- 
ers. They  deem  it  utterly  impos- 
sible that  they  can  ever  become  cor- 
rupted, or  lend  a  hand  to  any  abuse, 
in  any  situation ;  and  therefore  all, 
in  their  estimation,  that  is  necessary 
to  ensure  practically  a  good  Admi- 
nistration in  every  department,  is  to 
have  its  governors  chosen  by  that 
democratic  body.  They  have  already, 
with  their  eyes  open,  subjected  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  to  their  go- 
vernment ;  and  erelong  they  will  do 
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good  things  to  be  ^ot  out  of  tlic 
corporations ;  or  the  mfluence  to  be 
exercised  in  the  magistracies,  will 
devote  themselves  as  to  a  separate 
profession—to  the  art  of  swaying  and 
canvassing  the  electors,  and,  conse- 
quently,  installing    themselves   in 
all  the  situations  of  trust  or  emo- 
lument which  are  at  their  disposal. 
To  the  race  of  low  attorneys  i(  wiU 
be  life  and  joy ;  to  every  other  cUsa 
of  men  a  subject  of  lamentation. 
With  professions  of  patriotism,  li- 
berality, and  purity  for  ever  in  their 
mouths,  they  will  have  gain*   and 
lucre,   and   intrigue  invariably    in 
their  hearts.   This  dismal  brood,  the 
invariable  concomitant  of  popular 
election  in  municipal  and  corporate 
matters  in  every  age  and  country, 
has    already    been    hatched,    and 
thriven  apace,  under  the  winga  of 
Burgh  Reform  in  Scotland.     It  does 
not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to 
foresee  that  it  will  infallibiy  spread 
with  radical  corporate  reform  into 
every  part  of  the  empire.    When  it 
does  so,  farewell  to  the  application 
of  charitable  or  religious  bequests  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  des- 
tined,—farewell  to  rational  or  reli- 
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most  powerful  one,  why  democrat 
c  bodies,  when  they  once  obtflin 
16  command  either  of  municipal 
iBtitutions  or  corporate  funds,  must 
I  ways  be  much  more  corrupt  and 
elfish  in  their  administration  than  a 
lore  limited  class  of  office-bearers, 
'he  great  and  salutary  control  of 
ublic  opinion  is  totally  lost  upon 
le  persons  appointed  by  such  bo> 
ies,  because  the  abuses  which  arise 
re  in  favour  of  those  who  direct 
le  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
le.  It  is  a  common  observation, 
lat  the  Whigs  can  venture  upon 
buses  which  the  Tories  could  ne- 
ar set  their  faces  to;  and  the  re- 
lark  is  founded  upon  a  general  prin- 
iple  applicable  to  all  the  branches  of 
overnment,  and  in  the  highest  de- 
ree  important  That  principle  is 
le  experienced  impossibility  of  pro- 
iding  any  adequate  check  to  the 
buses  or  corruptions  of  the  demo- 
ratlc  party  when  their  own  leaders 
re  the  persons  who  profit  by  them. 
7he  great  check  of  public  opinion, 
be  restraint,  and  the  invaluable  re- 
traint,  under  a  proper  system  of 
;overument,  on  the  errors  or  selfish- 
tess  of  those  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
iiinistration  of  affairs,  is  not  only  lost 
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despotism  and  corruption.  It  is  Im- 
possible on  any  other  principle  to 
explain  the  enormous  and  unprece- 
dented abuses  which  sprung  up  in 
every  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice in  France,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  Revolution,  or  the  in- 
calculable evils  to  which  the  Irish 
now  willingly  submit  for  the  selfish 
purposes  of  their  democratic  leaders. 
And  the  case  is  the  same  with  muni- 
cipal or  corporate  administration  as 
political  government :  the  principles 
are  identical  in  both  cases,  and  the 
same  causes  which  overspread 
France  with  the  worst  and  most  de- 
grading corruption  during  every 
stage  of  the  Revolution,  and  now 
retain  Ireland  in  its  present  miser- 
able and  distracted  state,  will  ope- 
rate with  full  force  in  every  corpo- 
ration, municipality,  and  village  of 
the  empire  the  moment  that  the  ten- 
pounders  ai^e  intrusted  with  their 
administration. 

Is  it  then  impossible  to  devise  a 
system  which  shall  be  free  from 
abuses,  and  must  we  cling  to  the  old 
system  of  self- election  and  close  cor- 
porations^ to  avoid  being  deluged  by 
the  flood  of  popular  corruption  and 
rapacity  ?    Ko.    It  is  possible,  nay. 
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mufit  not  be  excluded  from  the  ma« 
nagement,  but  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  obtain  a  majority.  The  in- 
stant they  do  bo,  the  balance  is  sub- 
yerted;  the  great  weight  of  public 
opinion  runs  down  to  the  wrone 
aide,  and  the  machine  is  destroyed 
by  the  acting  together  of  the  forces 
which  were  mtended  to  keep  it  in 
due  equilibrium,  by  exertlnj^  their 
respective  influence  In  opposition  to 
each  other. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  system  which,  abo- 
lishing at  once  and  for  ever  all  self- 
election  and  close  management, 
should  establish  Corporate  and  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  on  such  a  safe  and 
constitutional  basis,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  we  are  persuaded,  continued 
the  commission  which  the  Whigs  had 
issued.  Something  required  to  be 
done.  Abuses  in  many  places  ex- 
isted; corporations  had  dwindled 
away  to  a  few  members,  and  funds 
had  been  diverted  from  their  des- 
tined ends  to  the  purposes  of  indi- 
vidual aggrandisement,  —  all  this, 
the  result  of  the  want  of  due  public 
control  over  those  intrusted  with 
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Whigs  avowed  that  their  intenlioB 
was  to  reform  all  corporations  and 
municipal  insdtutlons  as  they  haye 
done  those  of  Scotland,  by  subject- 
ing them  at  once  to  the  direction  of 
office-bearers  elected  by  the  ten- 
pounders.    If  such  was  their  design 
in  October  1833,  we  much  fear  more 
moderate  councils  are  not  likelj 
to  prevail  in   May  1835,  after  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  has 
been  formed  with  the  Radicals,  and 
O'Connell  has  been  installed  in  his 
important  office,  that  of  the  secret 
and  irresponsible  ruler  of  Govern^* 
ment    If  any  such  rude  and  Radical 
innovation  as  this  is  brought  forward^ 
we  call  upon  Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Con- 
servatives to  oppose  it  to  the  utter- 
most in  the  Lower  House,  and  upon 
the  Peers  at  once,  to  reject  it  in  tlie 
Upper.    The  subject  of  Corporate 
Reform  is  not  like  the  Irish  Tithe 
Bill,  pressing,  and  productive  of  ca- 
lamity if  delayed :  it  is  one  which 
may,  with  perfect  safety,  l>e  rejected, 
and  which  had  infinitely  better  be 
rejected  an  hundred  times  over,  than 
permitted  to  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  execrable  system 
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particular  class  in  society,  without 
any  community  of  occupation,  pro- 
fession, or  durable  interest,  held  to- 
gether by  a*  rope  of  sand— -that  no 
permanent  or  lasting  efforts  in  favour 
even  of  liberty  are  to  be  expected 
from  their  exertions— that  no  free- 
dom erer  yet  subsisted  six  months 
which  was  established  by  the  agency 
of  such  a  heterogeneous  multitude, 
and  that  in  the  lapse  of  years  they 
hieritably  and  inrviably  sink  under 
the  despotic  rule  of  a  single  or 
limited  number  of  leaders  who  have 
made  their  passions  the  means  of 
destroying  the  bulwarks  of  real 
liberty  in  the  land.  We  say  this  not 
from  the  mere  deductions  of  history 
or  foreign  observation — ^not  merely 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  utter 
and  irrevocable  prostration  of  free- 
dom which  has  resulted  from  the 
destruction  of  the  corporations  and 
overthrow  of  the  old  municipal  sys- 
tem in  France,  but  from  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
the  proposed  change  in  our  own 
country,  and  a  meUmcholy  recogni- 
tiott  in  the  Scottish  towns,  under  the 
Burgh  Reform  system,  of  all  the 
hmumerable  abuses  and  evils  which 
historians  and  observers  of  foreign 
convidsiotts  have  unanimously  con« 
curred  in  representing  as  following 
ito  establishment  in  other  states.  1^ 
after  such  warning,  both  from  his- 
tory and  experience,  the  English  are 
deluded  enough  to  swallow  the  bait 
of  Radical  Corporate  Reform,  they 
deserve  to  suffer  all  the  incalculable 
evils  which  follow  in  its  train. 

But  we  confidentiy  hope  for  bet* 
ter  thhigs.  We  trust  in  the  effect 
of  the  general  burst  of  indignation 
which  the  monstrous  alliance  be- 
tween Whigs  and  Radicals  has  oc- 
casioned. We  trust  in  the  at-last- 
awakened  sense  of  the  nation  to 
the  enormouB  danger  which  awaits 
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alike  our  civil  and  relinous  liber- 
ties, from  the  rapid  stndes  which 
Githolic  ambition,  going  hand  in 
hand  with  infidel  impatience  and 
democratic  despotism,  has  recently 
made.    We  trust  that  the  well-dis- 

{losed  and  rational  part  of  the  Eng« 
ish  people  will  see  that  Corporate 
Reform  is  nothing  but  the  sop 
thrown  out  to  Cerberus,  while  the 
perilous  gat^s  are  passed ;  the  peace- 
offering  presented  to  the  populace 
durinff  the  important  crisis  when  au 
irretrievable  inroad  is  effected  upon 
.the  Protestant  constitutions  of  the 
empire.  It  is  just  because  the  0'Con« 
nell  Ministry  clearly  perceive  tliat 
the  nation  has  become  alive  to  this 
danger  tliat  they  will  infallibly  pre* 
sent  the  municipal  and  corporate 
institutions  of  the  empire  as  the 
next  holocaust  to  be  offered  to 
the  spirit  of  Revolution,  and  the 
most  effectual  means  of  divert* 
ing  tiie  public  attention  from  the 
real  objects  which  they  have  in 
view;  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  enormous 
peiil  with  which  the  measure  itself 
if  based  on  Radical  principles,  is 
attended,  that  aU  friends  to  their 
country  should  combine  to  resist 
the  momentous  change.  Let  the 
people  of  England,  therefore,  sup« 
port  Corporate  Reform,  but  resist 
Corporate  or  Municipal  Revolution* 
Let  them  cling  to  that  Conservative 
amelioration  which  can  alone  reme-« 
dy  the  evils  of  the  close  system, 
without  inducing  the  woful  cor- 
ruption of  a  ten-pounder  Admini- 
stration ;  and  by  mrthering  the  im- 
provement, but  resisting  the  de- 
struction, of  our  institutions,  at 
length  put  a  bar  to  that  feverish 
passion  for  innovation  which  pro* 
mises  to  bury  in  one  common  ruin 
our  liberties,  our  religion,  and  our 
national  existence. 
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